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The  year  1889,  of  which  this  volume  attempts  to  give  a  succinct  history, 
witnessed  important  political  changes  in  three  widely  separated  quarters  of  .the 
globe.  A  new  constitution  was  promulgated  in  Japan,  which  makes  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  a  limited  monarchy,  with  popular  representation,  so 
that  the  liberties  of  the  people  no  longer  depend  upon  the  oath  of  the  Mikado. 
In  the  United  States,  the  control  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  the  national  House  of  Representatives  passed  from  one  of  the  great  political 
parties  to  the  other,  and  four  new  States  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  In 
Brazil,  the  only  imperial  government  in  America  was  overthrown,  and  a  republic 
took  its  place.  The  details  of  all  these  changes  may  be  found  in  the  appropriate 
articles.  Unfortunately,  not  all  revolutions  are  so  bloodless,  and  Europe  seems 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  great  war,  perhaps  of  a  general  upheaval.  One  of  the 
most  significant  of  the  symptoms  is  found  in  the  fact  that  nearly  every  govern- 
ment on  that  continent  is  eagerly  adopting  the  latest  improvements  in  firearms 
and  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  altering  old  rifles  or  making  new  ones.  The 
latest  information  on  this  subject,  fully  illustrated,  may  be  found  in  the  article 
on  '^  Military  Rifles,"  by  Capt.  Philip  Reade,  of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
new  navy  that  we  are  building  for  our  own  defense  was  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1888 ;  and  that  article  is  supplemented  by  one 
in  the  present  volume,  contributed  by  Lieut.  Arthur  P.  Nazro,  U.  S.  N.,  which 
contains  a  full  description  of  the  navy,  brought  down  to  date.  The  affairs  of 
the  new  States,  both  in  the  last  days  of  their  Territorial  condition  and  in  the 
first  of  their  Statehood,  will  prove  interesting  to  every  American  citizen  who 
takes  pride  in  the  growth  of  his  country  ;  and  the  dramatic  story  of  how  a  new 
Territory  was  peopled  in  an  hour,  to  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  may  be  read  under 
"  Oklahoma."  Closely  related  to  this  is  the  subject  of  "  Irrigation,"  which  is  fully 
treated  by  Ernest  Ingersoll,  who  is  very  familiar  with  our  great  Western  plains, 
where  only  water  is  needed  to  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  per- 
sistent effort  to  secure  universal  temperance  through  political  means  is  another 
significant  movement,  the  progress  of  which  may  be  traced  by  means  of  the  sub 
heads  "  Prohibition."  ''  Local  Option,"  and  "  High  License  "  in  the  various  arti- 
cles on  the  States  and  Territories.  And  another  moral  question  that  forms  a 
subject  of  legislation  is  treated  in  the  ai-ticle  on  ''  Divorce."  The  growth  of  our 
cities  is  recorded  in  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  articles — "  Cities,  American, 
Recent  Growth  of" — which  was  begun  in  the  volume  for  1886.     Forty-four 
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cities  are  treated  in  the  present  article,  and  the  snbject  will  be  continued  next 
year.    Most  of  these  are  written  by  local  authorities. 

The  greatest  feat  of  recent  times  in  the  way  of  exploration  is  probably  Stan- 
ley's march  across  central  Africa,  which  is  fully  described,  largely  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, in  the  articles  "  Stanley"  and  "Geographical  Progress  and  Discovery," 
with  a  portrait  of  the  explorer,  a  map  of  Africa,  and  other  illustrations.  The 
progress  of  peaceful  industry  is  indicated  in  the  articles  "  Fraternal  Congress," 
"  international  Congress,"  "  Marine  Congress,"  "  Maritime  Exhibition,"  and 
"  Paris  Exposition,"  the  last  of  which  is  illustrated  with  a  colored  chart ;  while 
great  movements  of  capital  and  resulting  legislation  are  set  forth  to  some  extent 
in  the  articles  "Investments,  English,  in  the  United  States,"  and  "Trust." 
Sources  of  material  wealth  are  described  in  "  Apatite,"  "  Cattle,  Improved  Breeds 
of,"  "  Cotton-Seed  Products,"  and  several  paragraphs  on  phosphate  deposits  in 
State  articles  ;  while  Prof.  John  D.  Quackenbos  describes  a  new  and  valuable 
species  of  trout,  with  illustrations.  The  article  on  "  Elections,"  in  the  volume  for 
1887,  which  described  the  various  forms  of  balloting,  including  the  Australian 
and  other  systems,  is  supplemented  in  the  present  volume  by  an  exhaustive  one 
on  "  Registry  Laws,"  and  in  connection  with  that  the  reader  should  look  at 
the  State  articles  for  a  record  of  recent  enactments  in  ballot  reform.  The 
subject  of  executions  by  electricity  is  treated  in  the  article  on  New  York  State  ; 
and  a  great  many  curious  and  useful  suggestions  as  to  subjects  of  recent  legis- 
lation may  be  found  in  the  lists  of  bills  passed  by  the  State  legislatures,  as  well 
as  in  the  article  on  "  Congress."  The  disasters  of  the  year  are  briefly  recounted 
under  that  title,  and  two  of  the  greatest — the  Johnstown  flood  and  the  epidemic 
of  influenza — are  treated  in  special  articles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  munificent 
provision  made  for  sufferers  by  a  disaster  of  the  last  generation  is  described 
under  the  title  "  Soldiers'  Homes."  Interesting  discoveries  regarding  ancient 
peoples  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  newest  countries  on  the  globe  are  set 
forth  in  "  Archaeology  "  and  "  Cave-Drawings." 

Among  our  regular  articles.  Dr.  William  J.  Youmans,  as  usual,  furnishes 
"  Chemistry,"  "  Meteorology,"  "  Mineralogy,"  and  "  Physiology  " ;  Mr.  James 
P.  Carey,  of  the  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  writes  the  "Financial  Review"; 
Mr.  William  C.  Winlock,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  gives  us  "Astro- 
nomical Progress  and  Discovery  "  ;  Mr.  Henry  Dalby,  of  the  Montreal  "  Star," 
contributes  Canadian  articles;  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer  writes  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  Prof.  Egan  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  John  D. 
Champlin,  editor  of  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings,"  reviews  the 
year's  progress  in  the  fine  arts.  From  more  distant  quarters,  we  have  an  article 
from  Prof.  Brown  on  New  Zealand,  and  one  from  Consul  Hastings  on  Hawaii. 
To  our  list  of  regular  titles  we  add  this  year  "  Physics,"  by  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick.  Ph.  D. 

The  eminent  living  men  of  whom  we  present  sketches  and  portraits  are: 
Pope  Leo  XIII,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  deposed  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  his 
successor  President  Fonseca,  the  new  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Hon.   Thomas   B.  Reed,   and  the  members  of  President  Harrison's  Cabinet. 
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Among  the  eminent  dead  of  the  year  here  sketched  and  pictured  are  Eobeit 
Browning,  John  Ericsson,  John  Bright,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Simon  Cameron 
and  John  P.  Usher,  the  last  surviving  members  of  President  Lincoln's  Cabinet. 
The  article  on  Robert  Browning  presents  a  fine  analysis  of  his  style  and  a  his- 
tory of  his  works ;  that  on  Jefferson  Davis  includes,  in  rapid  outline,  the  story 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  the  civil  war.  The  obituary  sketches  are  very 
numerous  and  reasonably  full.  Among  the  noteworthy  ones  are  those  of  the 
eminent  lawyers  S.  L.  M.  Barlow  and  Leonard  Swett,  the  actors  John  Gilbert 
and  George  Fawcett  Rowe,  the  legislators  Samuel  S.  Cox,  George  H.  Pendleton, 
and  Edward  H.  Rollins,  the  soldiers  John  F.  Hartranft,  Daniel  H.  Hill,  and 
Henry  J.  Hunt,  the  journalists  Samuel  Wilkeson,  Henry  W.  Grady,  and  Charles 
S.  Collins,  the  educators  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  and  James  Ryland  Kendrick,  the 
physicians  D.  W.  Bliss  and  Joseph  E.  Turner,  the  Utterateurs  S.  Austin  Alli- 
bone,  David  D.  Lloyd,  and  William  D.  O'Connor,  the  jurist  Stanley  Matthews, 
the  artist  Robert  W.  Weir,  the  former  mistresses  of  the  White  House  Julia  G. 
Tyler  and  Lucy  W.- Hayes,  and  the  eminent  women  Mary  L.  Booth,  Elizabeth 
C.  Kinney,  and  Maria  Mitchell.  The  illustrations  include,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  a  large  colored  map  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada,  a  full-page 
view  of  the  newly  discovered  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  the  Johnstown  disaster, 
the  first  and  last  of  the  "Great  Eastern,"  the  St.  Mary's  Canal,  Dalhousie  Col- 
lege in  Halifax,  the  new  State-House  of  Georgia,  the  Parliament  House  in 
Toronto,  a  map  of  the  newly  surveyed  Selkirk  range,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Cincinnati,  Canterbury  College  in  New  Zealand,  and  portraits  of  the  young 
King  and  Queen  of  Portugal. 

The  illustrations  were  drawn  by  F.  A.  Carter,  Edward  L.  Chichester,  Clifton 
Johnson,  William  Kurtz,  Jacques  Reich,  and  A.  C.  Warren. 

New  York,  April  2, 1890, 
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A 

ABYSSINIA,  a  monarchy  in  eastern  Africa.  Bogos  for  colonization  and  to  concede  to  Italy 

The  area,  exclusive  of  conauered  territories  of  commercial  advantages  over  other  European  na- 

the  Somalis  and  Gallas,  is  aoout  175,000  square  tions.    The  King's  nephew  Debeb,  a  son  of  the 

miles;  the  population  is  not  more  than  8,500,000.  widow  of  Theodoros  by  her  marriage  with  Ras 

The  ruler  Dears  the  title  of  Neg^s  Ncgusti,  or  Salasiem,  they  also  encourapfed  in  his  aspirations 

''  King  of  Kings."    The  inhabitants  are  Coptic  to  the  supreme  power,  making  use  of  him  as  an 

Christians.  ally  in  the  campaign  against  Kas  Aloula  until  he 

War  with  the  DerTishes. — The  Soudanese  went  over  to  the  enemy  and  turned  against  them 
dervishes,  or  Mahdists,  invaded  the  province  of  the  weapons  they  had  furnished.  Menelek  assem- 
Amharain  1885,  and  burned  all  the  churches  and  bled  an  army  of  130,000  men  on  the  border  of 
houses,  carrying  the  people  away  into  slavery.  Shoa  to  wage  war  against  Johannis.  The  King 
In  1886  they  devastated  the  Tshelga  province,  marched  to  the  south  with  the  intention  of  fore- 
took  many  captives,  massacred  the  monks  of  ing  his  rebellious  vassal  and  rival  into  submis- 
Mahebera,  and  oumed  the  monastery.  In  1887  sion,  but  finding  the  latter  intrenched  in  an 
the  Negus  Johannis  defeated  the  dervishes ;  but  impregnable  position,  he  avoided  a  battle  by 
in  1888,  while  he  was  contesting  the  advance  of  turning  aside  with  his  army,  which  was  already 
the  Italians  from  Massowah  to  a  summer  station  partly  demoralized  and  suffering  from  want  of 
on  the  border  of  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  he  was  food,  and,  marching  to  the  northwest,  began  the 
called  away  by  a  new  raid  of  the  Mohammedans*  campaign  against  the  dervishes.  When  King 
who  defeated  the  King  of  Godiam,  and  carried  John  fell,  Menelek  proclaimed  himself  Negus 
off  thousands  of  his  subjects  to  be  sold  into  slav-  Negusti,  and  after  securing  the  adhesion  of  Kas 
ery.  King  Johannis  gathered  his  warriors  to  de-  Michael  and  the  King  of  God  jam,  advanced 
fend  the  western  country.  King  Menelek  of  Shoa,  into  Tigreh  to  try  conclusions  with  Degiac 
who  had  proclaimed  war  against  his  sovereign  in  Mangascia,  a  Shoan  chief  who  in  1888  nad 
order  to  supplant  him  as  Negus,  remained  idle,  fought  the  insurgent  WoUo-Gallas,  King  John's 
with  his  larger  army  encamped  in  a  strong  place  nephew  and  chosen  heir,  whose  cause  had  been 
on  the  bank  of  the  Abai,  a  confluent  of  the  Blue  espoused  by  Ras  Aloula.  Several  fights  between 
Nile,  dividing  Shoa  and  Tigreh,  while  Johannis  the  partisans  of  the  rival  pretenders  took  place 
contended  with  unequal  forces  against  the  fanat-  before  the  rainy  season.  Debeb  entered  Tigreh 
ical  invaders  who  made  western  Abyssinia  ades-  from  the  north  with  his  well-armed  troops  to 
ert,  put  many  thousands  to  the  sword,  and  sent  dispute  the  succession.  Mangascia  and  Aloula 
the  flower  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  people  as  invited  him  to  an  interview  at  Makalle,  and  when 
slaves  to  Mecca  or  Khartoum.  The  Abyssinians  he  came  they  treacherously  made  him  a  prisoner, 
fought  bravely,  but  were  defeated  in  the  princi-  The  three  Abyssinian  abounas — Petros  of  As- 
pal  battles.  On  March  10, 1889,  the  Negus  at-  mara,  Lucas  of  God  jam,  and  Matheos  of  Shoa — 
tacked  the  dervishes*  stronghold  at  Metemneh,  recognized  Menelek  as  Negus,  and  most  of  the 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Soudan,  but  was  driven  chiefs  south  of  the  Takaze  gave  him  their  alle- 
back.  The  Negus  himself  was  mortally  wounded,  giance.  Mangascia's  money  did  not  long  hold 
On  the  12th  the  dervishes  followed,  up  their  out,  and  when  he  was  deserted  by  most  of  his 
success,  attacked  the  King's  camp,  and  completely  men  except  Aloula's  force,  he  entered  into  nego- 
routed  his  army.  Ras  Area  ana  Ras  Ailu  fell  in  tiations  with  the  Italians.  Before  September  all 
the  engagement,  while  Ras  Michael  fled  with  the  Abyssinia  had  submitted  to  Menelek's  rule,  with 
remnant  of  his  command  to  Magdala,  and  Ras  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  Tigreh.  King 
Aloula  retreated  to  Tigreh.  Menelek  was  the  son  of  King  Haelou  of  Shoa  by 

The  Contest  for  ihe  Throne.  —  When  the  a  slave-woman,  and  was  selected  by  his  father  to 

Italians  found  they  could  not  obtain  from  King  succeed  him.    The  new  ruler  of  Abyssinia  has 

John  the  footing  in  Abyssinia  that  they  desired,  had  men  of  ability  among  his  generals  and  coun- 

they  entered  into  negotiations  with  King  Men-  selors,  most  of  whom  are  hostile  to  Europeans, 

elek  of  Shoa,  whom  they  supplied  with  firearms  But  such  is  not  the  character  of  Menelek.    He 

in  return  for  promises  to  give  them  a  part  of  is  well  disposed  to  white  people,  except  mission- 
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aries,  and  is  an  admirer  of  European  produc-  be    educated  in  the    International   College  at 

tions,  especially  mechanical  inventions,    in  Sep-  Turin. 

tember  the  new  Kin^  was  crowned  at  Adua,  the  Asmara  is  the  place  that  Ras  Aloula  chose  for 
sacred  city  of  Abyssmia,  by  Bishop  Matheos.  his  residence  when  he  advanced  from  Zazega  to 
Italian  Annexations. — Although  the  auspi-  oppose  the  Italian  occupation  of  Keren.  It  was 
cious  moment  had  arrived  for  carrying  out  tne  formerly  a  wretched  village,  but  is  well  situated 
carefully  arranged  plans  of  the  military  authori-  in  an  undulating  plateau,  2,327  metres  above  the 
ties  to  occupy  the  cool  and  healthful  plains  near  sea,  90  kilometres  from  Massowah,  on  the  road 
Massowah,  which  would  afford  a  summering-  that  passes  through  Mukulu,  Dogali,  Sahati, 
place  where  the  troops  could  escape  the  fatal  Ailet,  Sabarguma,  fiaresa,  and  Ginda,  and  is  near 
climatic  conditions  of  the  coast,  and  also  a  gat«-  the  sources  of  the  Mareb  and  other  streams.  In 
way  for  spreading  Italian  influence  into  Abys-  conjunction  with  Keren  it  commands  the  north- 
sinia,  yet  the  Italian  Cabinet  was  at  first  unwiU-  em  border  of  Tigreh,  and  with  Zazegra  controls 
ing  to  assent  to  Crispins  proposal  to  occupy  the  all  the  routes  between  northern  Abyssinia  and 
coveted  positions  in  the  hignlands,  because  the  the  sea.  The  neighboring  valley  of  Anseba, 
Premier  had  not  lonff  before  promised  that  no  through  which  passes  the  road  to  Keren  from 
more  money  should  be  sunk  in  African  under-  Abyssmia,  is  adapted  to  agricultural  coloniza- 
takings.  The  Minister  of  War  reckoned  the  tion,  and  the  tabie-land  is  nowhere  unfruitful, 
cost  of  occupyinsr  Keren  and  Asmara  with  two  The  fort  at  Asmara  was  rendered  impregnable 
regiments  at  o,000,000  lire,  while  for  an  extended  without  the  aid  of  artillery,  barracks  and  m^a- 
occupation  of  Bogos  20,000,000  lire  would  be  re-  zines  were  erected,  and  other  places  in  the  Ua- 
quired.  The  Itaflans  have  had  to  support  an  massen  district  were  fortified  during  the  summer, 
expense  of  20,000,000  lire  per  annum  and  the  Tlie  Shoan  Mission. — Anticipating  the  ulti- 
dislocation  of  7,000  or  8,000  of  the  best  of  their  mate  accession  of  the  ambitious  Meneiek  to  the 
troops  to  retain  possession  of  Massowah  and  a  supreme  power,  the  Italians  had  cultivated 
triangle  of  coast  territory  which  is  of  no  practi-  friendly  relations  with  him  and  favored  his  pre- 
cal  benefit,  since  the  blockade  has  stopped  all  tensions.  Count  Antonelli,  the  Italian  envoy  to 
trade  with  Abyssinia.  Therefore,  they  were  Shoa,  accompanied  Meneiek  as  far  as  Egyn,leav- 
driven  to  make  a  choice  between  going  forward  ing  him  when  he  had  obtained  his  signature  to  a 
or  retiring  from  Africa.  Moreover,  considera-  treaty  embodying  the  more  important  demands 
tion  of  the  health  of  the  troops  was  a  pressing  that  the  Negus  Johannis  had  rejected  when  pre- 
question.  The  forces  in  and  near  Massowah  in  sented,  in  1^7,  by  the  English  embassy  in  a  letter 
tne  spring  of  1889  consisted  of  7,800  Italian  sol-  from  Queen  Victoria,  and  later  in  the  peace  ne- 
diers  and  4,160  Bashi-Bazouks,  or  native  irregu-  gotiations  with  Gen.  San  Marzano  when  the 
lars,  without  counting  the  bands  of  Abyssinians  Abyssinians  confronted  the  Italian  encampments 
in  Italian  pay.  The  Italians  made  an  unsuc-  in  March,  1888.  The  treaty  was  conveyed  to 
cessf ul  attempt  in  1888  to  seize  Keren,  which  is  Italy  by  an  embassy  of  twenty  Shoan  chiefs,  who 
on  the  edge  oi  the  salubrious  table-land.  Subse-  arrived  at  Rome  in  August.  King  Meneiek 
quently  thev  purchased  the  allegiance  of  Baram-  agreed  to  recognize  the  sovereign  rights  of  Italy 
baras  Kafel,  an  Abyssinian  chief,  who  collected  over  the  places  actually  occupied  by  Italian 
2,000  men,  and  by  means  of  600  breach-loading  troops,  and  for  that  reason  the  military  author- 
rifles  tyrannized  over  the  entire  plateau  of  Bo-  ities  made  haste  to  raise  the  Italian  flag  over 
gos.  When  ordered  to  restrain  nis  men  from  Keren  and  Asmara.  The  Italians  agreed  to  open 
plundering,  Kafel  invited  Ras  Aloula  to  loin  him  the  port  of  Massowah  to  the  unrestricted  com- 
m  expelling  the  Italians.  The  latter  knew  of  merce  of  the  Abyssinians,  in  return  for  special 
the  treacherous  scheme,  and  while  Aloula  was  facilities  in  comparison  with  other  nations.  Men- 
on  the  march  with  8,000  men,  laid  their  plans  elek  accepted  an  Italian  protectorate  over  the 
to  frustrate  it  before  he  arrived.  Gen.  Baldis-  whole  of  Ethiopia.  The  treaty  was  made  by 
sera,  governor  of  Massowah,  sent  a  detachment  Count  Antonelli  on  May  5,  and  was  ratified  by 
of  scouts  and  Bashi-Bazouks  with  a  mountain  King  Umberto  on  Sept.  25.  On  Oct.  3  a  supple- 
battery  under  Major  Dimajo,  who,  with  the  eo-  mentary  convention  was  signed  at  Naples  by 
operation  of  Debeb's  army  of  1,500  men,  sur-  Signer  trispi  and  Makonen,  chief  of  the  Shoan 
rounded  and  surprised  tlie  faithless  ally,  ar-  Mission,  providing  for  the  termination  of  the 
rested  him  and  five  of  his  principal  chiefs,  blockade,  and  for  the  establishment  of  commer- 
disarmed  his  freetiooting  band,  ana  on  June  cial  relations  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia.  It 
2,  1889,  took  formal  possession  of  Keren,  hoist-  also  makes  provision  for  the  appointment  of  an 
in^  the  Italian  fiag  over  the  fort.  Senahit,  an-  Italian  consul-general  in  King  Menelek^s  domin- 
otner  important  place  on  the  Abyssinian  front-  ions  and  for  mutual  defense  against  a  common 
ier,  was  occupied  subsequently.  On  Aug.  4  enemy.  On  Oct.  13  the  Italian  Government  de- 
Gen.  Baldissera  took  possession  of  Asmara,  clared  a  protectorate  over  all  Abyssinia, 
which  he  fortified.  Ras  Aloula  attempted  to  op-  The  Sagallo  Incident. — Nicholas  Atchinoff, 
pose  the  Italian  advance,  but  was  put  to  flight  calling  himself  Hetman  of  Free  Cossacks,  is  a 
by  Major  Dimajo  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  Russian  adventurer  who  has  visited  Abyssinia 
of  chasseurs  and  irregulars.  Debeb  had  held  the  and  aided  the  Negus  Johannis  in  his  warfare 
district  since  early  spring,  having  again  entered  against  the  Italians,  and  who,  according  to  his 
the  Italian  service  after  deserting  to  the  enemy  own  story,  fought  with  the  Mahdi  against  Gor- 
with  arms  and  baggage  the  year  before,  giving  don  at  Khartoum,  and  with  OsmanDigma  against 
his  infant  brother  and  uncle  int^  their  hands  as  the  English  at  Suakin.  By  taking  some  Abys- 
hostages,  and  proving  his  fidelity  by  defeating  sinian  priests  to  Russia,  he  interested  the  Slavonic 
the  Abyssinian  governor  of  Asmara.  Debeb's  committees  in  a  scheme  for  assimilating  Abys- 
brother,  Ligg  Abraham,  was  taken  to  Italy  to  sinian  Christianity  to  the  doctrines  and  worship 
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of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  privately  aiding  the  cial  flag.  He  said  that  he  expected  other  cargoes 
Negus  in  his  conflict  with  the  Italians,  in  the  ex-  of  arms  from  Odessa.  In  answer  to  further  de- 
pectation  of  gaining  for  Russia  the  ascendancy  mands  of  the  French  governor  he  refused  to 
m  Abyssinia  and  the  commercial  and  political  recognize  any  authority  except  that  of  the  Em- 
foothold  in  Africa  that  Italy  with  heavy  sacrifices  peror  of  Russia.  M.  Goblet  apprised  the  Russian 
had  failed  to  attain.  With  oecuniary  contribu-  Foreign  Office  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  received 
tions  of  the  Panslavists,  Atcninoff  fitted  out  an  the  assurance  that,  as  soon  as  the  imperfect  com- 
expedition,  consisting  of  146  persons,  the  public-  munications  would  permit,  a  Russian  war-vessel 
ly  announced  purpose  of  wnich  was  to  make  would  be  sent  to  bring  Atchinofl  to  reason.  Sa- 
propaganda  for  the  Greek  religion  in  Abyssinia  gallo  is  the  starting-place  of  a  caravan  route  into 
oy  establishing  schools  and  churches.  The  party  the  interior ;  but  Atchinofl  was  not  able  to  open 
consisted  of  Capt.  Atchinofl,  Archimandrite  communications  with  Abyssinia  and  send  on  the 
Paissy,  9  popes,  20  military  officers,  a  band  of  40  missionaries  and  the  munitions,  for  the  reason 
South  Cossacks — artisans  and  cultivators,  who  that  passage  through  Aoussah  was  denied  at  the 
were  likewise  acauainted  with  military  duties —  behest  of  the  Italian  authorities,  the  Sultan  de- 
and  the  wives  and  children  of  many  of  the  emi-  taining  as  hostages  two  Tadjurah  chiefs  who  were 
grants.  The  disguised  purpose  of  the  expedition,  sent  to  treat  with  him  in  behalf  of  Atchinoff. 
that  of  assisting  the  Abyssinian  belligerents  with  According  to  French  accounts,  Atchinoff  not 
arms  and  military  instructors,  was  as  widely  only  incited  nostile  and  rebellious  feelings  against 
bruited  as  its  ostensible  religious  mission.  The  the  protecting  power  among  the  natives,  but 
only  ports  giving  access  to  Abyssinia  are  Mas-  through  his  brutal  tyranny  came  into  conflict 
sowan  and  Obock.  Atchinoff  and  his  backers  with  them  and  with  his  own  followers,  produc- 
reckoned  on  opening  an  avenue  into  Abyssinia  ing  a  situation  that  compelled  the  naval  author- 
from  French  territory,  expecting  public  opinion  ities  to  take  measures  to  avert  disturbances 
in  France  to  commend  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  without  waiting  for  the  promised  interference  of 
laws  in  favor  of  a  Russian  enterprise  aimed  the  Russian  Government.  On  Feb.  17  Admiral 
against  the  ally  of  Germany.  The  expedition  Olry  sent  the  Cossack  leader  an  ultimatum  to  the 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea  effect  that  if  he  did  not  lower  the  Russian  ensign 
m  an  Austrian  packet  to  Jeddah,  followed  by  an  and  give  up  his  mitrailleuse  and  boxes  of  rifles, 
Italian  aviso,  the  "  Barberigo."  Slipping  past  except  sucn  as  were  necessary  for  personal  pro- 
the  Italian  vessel  and  a  French  cruiser  that  was  tection,  the  fort  would  be  bombarded  in  twenty- 
watching,  under  cover  of  the  night,  the  Austrian  four  hours,  whereas  if  he  complied  with  French 
ship  to€>k  the  party  down  the  blockaded  coast  laws  the  religious  mission  would  be  granted  fa- 
ana  landed  it,  with  its  chests  of  arms,  on  the  cilities  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia,  and  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Tadjurah,  which  is  under  others  might  colonize  Sagallo  or  go  forward 
the  protectorate  of  France.  unmolested.  On  the  18th  the  French  commander, 

Tne  doings  of  Atchinoff  have  repeatedly  been  wishing  to  avoid  a  hand-to-hand  combat  with 

the  subject  of  diplomatic  corresponaence  between  the  Russians,  having  an  insufficient  landing- 

the  French  and  Russian  governments  since  1886.  force,  fired  shells  into  the  fort,  killing  five  per- 

In  the  spring  of  1888  the  Cossack  adventurer  sons  and  wounding  as  many  more.    Some  one 

had  negotiated  with  the  Sultans  of  Tadjurah  for  inside  then  displayed  a  white  fiag,  and  the  Rus- 

a  grant  of  land  on  which  he  had  left  seven  com-  sian  colors  were  hauled  down.    The  Frenchmen 

panions,  forming  what  he  called  a  Russian  colony  landed  and  took  the  whole  Russian  party.    The 

of  the  name  of  Moskva.    As  he  failed  to  return  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  the  others,  preferred  being 

before  the  promised  term  of  three  months  with  sent  back  to  Russia  instead  of  going  to  Abyssinia, 

more  settlers,  arms,  and  provisions,  the  deserted  They  were  forwarded  to  Suez,  and  there  given 

colonists  escaped  to  European  stations,  and  were  into  the  custody  of  the  Russian  authorities,  and 

assisted  on  their  way  back  to  Russia.    Russian  conveyed  on  a  man-of-war  to  Odessa, 

diplomatic  agents  in  Paris  and  Cairo,  in  reply  to  Unfortunately,  among  those  who  were  hit  in 

French  interrogatories,  gave  official  contradic-  the  bombardment  were  women  and  children, 

tions  to  Atchinoff*s  assertions  at  Port  Said  and  owing  to  AtchinofTs  cruel  order  forbidding  any 

Jeddah  that  his  enterprise  was  under  the  patron-  person  to  retire  from  the  fort.    The  Sacnlio  in- 

age  of  the  Czar.    When  the  expedition  landed  cident  produced  a  painful  impression  inRussian 

at  Tadjurah,  on  Jan.  18,  the  governor  of  Obock  patriotic  circles,  although  the  Russian  Govem- 

sent  an  official  to  inquire  his  intentions  of  Atch-  ment,  in  an  official  eommtmiauS,  threw  the  blame 

inoff,  who  said  he  had  come  to  found  a  colony,  upon  Atchinoff,  and  declared  that  it  would  have 

and  would  remove  in  a  few  days  to  Sagallo,  a  no  influence  on  the  existing  relations  between 

district  outside  French  jurisdiction  over  which  Russia  and  France.    M.  Spuller,  the  new  French 

he  had  acquired  sovereign  rights  by  treaty  with  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  defended  his  prede- 

the  native  chiefs.    He  was  told  that  by  virtue  of  cessor  in  a  semi-official  note  and  in  the  Chamber, 

prior  treaties  and  formal  acts  of  occupation,  the  while  the  responsibility  for  the  affair  rested  with 

territory  was  subject  to  France,  but  tnat  he  was  M.  Goblet.    The  anti-Kepublican  and  Boulangist 

at  liberty  to  establish  a  Russian  settlement  if  he  factions  embraced  the  occasion  for  Chauvinistic 

would  acknowledge  French  sovereigiity  and  con-  attacks  on  the  Government,  which  led  to  the 

form  with  the  regulations  by  delivering  up  super-  suppression  of  the  League  of  Patriots  and  re- 

fluous  arms,  as  the  importation  of  firearms  as  an  markable  political  consequences.    (See  France.) 

article  of  commerce  was  interdicted  on  protected  AD YENTI8TS,  SEVENTH-DAY.    The  sta- 

territor^.  tistical  reports  of  this  denomination,  made  to  the 

Atchinoff  departed  with  his  companions  for  General  Conference  in  October,  1888,  give  for  the 

Sagallo,  and  there  took  up  his  qiiarters  in  an  old  thirty-two  conferences  and  five  mission  fields : 

fort,  on  which  he  hoisted  the  Russian  commer-  Number  of  ministers,  232;  of  licentiates,  168;  of 
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churches,  901 ;  of  members,  26,112.  Amount  of  General  Conference.— The  General  Confer- 
tithes  paid  in  for  the  eight  months  ending  July  ence  met  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  17, 1888* 
80, 1888,  $163,129.  The  mission  fields— British,  8.  N.  Haskell  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  reg- 
General  Southern,  New  Zealand  other  Pacific  ular  president,  George  I.  Butler.  The  Arkansas 
islands,  and  South  African — returned  of  these  and  Australia  conferences  were  admitted.  A 
numbers,  16  ministers,  7  licentiates,  26  churches,  committee  on  the  subject  of  a  missionary  ship  re- 
and  1,709  members.  The  receipts  of  the  General  ported  upon  its  efforts  to  secure  a  suitable  vessel 
Conference  for  eight  months  had  been  $26,634,  for  the  use  of  the  conference.  A  vessel  had  been 
of  which  $17,514  had  been  paid  to  ministers ;  furnished  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
and  the  receipts  of  the  General  Conference  Asso-  to  transport  a  missionary  to  Pitcaim  Island, 
ciation  had  been  $103,112.  Action  was  taken  by  the  conference  recommend- 
In  connection  with  twenty-two  missions  in  ing  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  at 
cities,  131  persons  had  been  engaged  in  Bible  all  general  meetings  on  what  the  Bible  teaches  as 
work,  who  had  visited  10,353  families.  Sixteen  to  cnurch  discipline  and  on  the  duties  of  ofBoers 
of  the  missions  reported  526  converts  since  they  and  members  and  the  holding  of  monthly  meet- 
were  established.  The  missions  had  contributea,  ings  for  prayer  and  counsel ;  approving  the  dis- 
in  tithes  and  gifts,  $6,852  to  the  Church  and  its  use  of  tea,  coffee,  opium,  and  tooacco ;  pled&^ing 
enterprises.  The  sum  of  $38,712  had  been  con-  support  to  measures  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
tributed  for  foreign  missions.  liquor  traffic,  and  protesting  "  against  any  legis- 
The  receipts  of  the  International  Tract  Society  lation  which  discriminates  m  favor  of  any  religi- 
had  been  $131,598,  while  the  the  *'  total  receipts  ous  class  or  institution,  or  which  tends  to  tne 
of  State  secretaries  "  were  returned  at  $198,^.  infringement  of  anybody^s  religious  liberty  " ; 
One  hundred  and  six  cities  in  the  United  States  commending  the  organization  of  health  and 
and  forty  in  foreign  countries  had  been  entered  temperance  societies ;  inviting  the  conferences  to 
by  the  agents  of  the  society.  About  five  hundred  send  candidates  to  the  Sanitarium  Training 
reading-rooms  in  the  United  States,  Great  Brit-  School  for  Nurses ;  denouncing  the  "  National 
ain,  and  Australia  were  supplied  with  the  religious  Reform  "  party,  as  a  menace  to  religious  freedom, 
periodicals  of  the  denomination.  The  work  of  and  recommending  the  circulation  of  a  book  pre- 
distributing  religious  periodicals  and  other  pub-  senting  the  Seventh-Day- Adventist  view  on  the 
lications  had  l^n  extended  to  China,  South  relations  of  '*  Civil  Government  and  Religion  " ; 
Africa,  Holland,  the  West  Indies,  and  Pitcaim  condemning  the  "  Blair  amendment "  to  the  Con- 
and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Several  stitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  **  National 
sets  of  bound  volumes  had  been  placed  in  colored  Sunday  bill "  of  May  21, 1888  as  tending  toward 
schools  in  the  South.  union  of  church  and  state ;  appointing  a  com- 
The  International  Sunday-School  Association  mittee  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
had  received  $9,931,  while  the  contributions  re-  Education  and  Labor  "  in  the  interests  of  relig- 
ceived  by  the  schools  amounted  to  $16,944,  the  ious  liberty,'*  and  recommending  the  commis- 
gifts  of  the  schools  to  missions  to  $10,076,  and  sion  of  qualified  speakers  to  go  about  and  make 
their  gifts  to  State  associations  to  $1,346.  Nine  addresses  on  the  subject ;  making  various  provis- 
hundred  and  fifty-five  schools  were  returned,  with  ions  for  advancing  religious  work  in  foreign 
25,560  members.  fields,  for  the  traininf^  of  foreign  laborers,  and 
At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Health  and  the  promotion  of  mission  schools;  concerning 
Temperance  Association  favorable  accounts  were  city  missions :  and  advising  the  holding  of  yearly 
received  from  the  State  organizations  of  the  in-  institutes  in  each  State  and  special  general  insti- 
terest  of  members  and  improvement  of  public  tutes  for  the  study  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
sentiment  in  favor  of  health  and  temperance,  and  its  methods  of  working  in  the  various  de- 
Special  instruction  in  these  subjects  and  on  so-  partments.  Persons  wishing  to  discuss  views 
cial  purity  was  given  at  Battle  Creek  College  and  differing  from  those  usually  taught  by  the  de- 
at  several  of  the  State  camp-meetings.  nomination  were  advised  to  present  them  to  the 
The  accounts  of  the  Central  Publishing  Asso-  conference  committee  of  their  State  ;  the  con- 
ciation.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  were  balanced  at  ference  committee,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to  present 
$3T3,896  ;  those  of  the  Pacific  Press  Publishing  them  to  the  State  institute ;  and  tnat  body,  if  it 
Company,  Oakland,  Cal.,  at  $305,291.  The  sales  consider  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance,  to 
from  the  Central  establishment  had  amounted  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Gen- 
(at  wholesale  rates)  to  $69,693 ;  the  Pacific  Press  eral  Conference  Institute. 
Company  had  done  a  year's  business  of  $163,935.  Second-Advent  Christian  Association. — 
Publishing  establishments  were  in  operation  This  bo<ly,  besides  awaiting  in  common  with 
abroad  at  Basle,  Switzerland  (valued  at  nearly  other  Second  Adventists  the  speedy  second  com- 
$60,000) ;  Christiania,  Norway  ($60,000) ;  Mel-  ing  of  the  Lord,  holds  to  the  aoctrine  of  immor- 
boume,  Australia ($25,000);  and  London  ($5,000).  tality  through  Jesus  Christ  for  the  righteous 
Theaccountsof  the  Educational  Society  were  bal-  alone.  The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  as- 
anced  at  $112,232.  The  institutions  are  Battle  sociation  was  held  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Aug.  7  and 
Creek  College,  Mich.,  Ilealdsburg  College,  Cal.,  8.  Elder  K.  A.  Stockman  presided.  The  treasurer 
South  Lancaster  Academy,  Mass.,  and  prepara-  reported  of  the  Sick  and  Poor  Ministers'  fund 
tory  schools  at  Milton  and  East  Portland,  Ore-  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $068,  and 
gon,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Ottawa  and  Le-  the  expenditures  $448 ;  and  of  the  '*  Help  the 
liigh,  Kansas.  The  last  is  German.  In  connec-  Needy  fund,"  receipts,  $124,  expenditures  $38. 
tion  with  the  health  and  temperance  work  of  The  receipts  of  the  Publishing  Society  had  been 
the  denomination,  sanitariums  are  established  at  $31,227.  and  its  expenditures  $27,121,  while  the 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  St.  Helena,  Cal.,  and  Mount  amount  of  its  assets  was  returned  at  $31,346.  It 
Vernon,  Ohio.  had  published  twelve    new    tracts  and  books. 
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Gifts  of  $267  had  been  received  for  the  Tract  the  refugee  Sultan  and  bis  fighting  men  entering 
fund,  ftnd  $504  worth  of  tracts  had  been  granted  the  Bokharan  service.  After  the  suppression  of 
in  answer  to  applicants.  A  book  on  "  Conditional  the  rebellion,  Gholam  Haider  Khan  withdrew 
Immortality,  by  a  Congregational  minister,  had  the  main  body  of  the  troops  to  engage  in  a  cam- 
been  accepted  for  publication.  Five  periodicals  paign  against  the  insurgent  Shinwarris,  while 
— for  general  readmg,  young  people,  and  Sunday-  Abdurrahman  went  to  Turkistan  to  establish  his 
schools — ^were  published  unoer  the  direction  of  rule  by  measures  of  vengeance  and  terror.  The 
the  society,  ana  an  appropriation  had  been  made  Russians  accused  Abdurrahman  of  endeavoring 
to  aid  in  establishing  a  new  paper  in  the  West,  to  extend  his  influence  beyond  the  boundary 
The  association  directed  that  two  publication  fixed  bj  international  agreement,  suspecting  him 
societies  be  established,  one  in  the  East  and  one  of  an  mtention  to  pursue  his  fugitive  subjects 
in  the  West,  to  be  sovereign  in  the  management  into  Bokhara,  or  of  wishing  to  inveigle  the  Bok- 
of  their  affairs.  Resolutions  passed  bv  the  asso-  haran  Ameer  into  a  secret  alliance  against  Rus- 
ciation,  besides  expressing  tne  belief  that  the  sia,  or  of  intriguing  with  the  Russophobe  party 
people  of  the  body  had  been  called  out  by  the  in  Bokhara  and  exciting  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Lord  to  give  the  world  the  special  message  of  his  Mollahs  against  the  Christians.  Great  excite- 
<3oming  to  judgment  and  insisting  on  the  im-  ment  was  produced  in  Bokhara  by  the  wholesale 
portance  of  organization  for  that  purpose,  execution  of  friends  and  relatives  over  the  bor- 
urged  ministers,  missionarioes,  and  evangelists  der,  and  there  was  danger  of  a  collision  with 
to  form  church  and  conference  organizations  at  the  troops  of  Abdurrahman.  A  concentration 
all  suitable  places  in  the  new  fields  in  which  they  of  Russian  troops  was  ordered.  The  Muscovite 
may  labor.  The  collection  of  a  mission  fund  force  in  Turkistan  amounted,  in  the  early  months 
was  advised  for  sending  missionaries  throughout  of  1889,  to  17  battalions  of  infantry,  14  squadrons 
the  United  States,  and  to  England,  Australia,  of  Cossack  troopers,  a  brigade  of  artillery,  and  5 
Ireland,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  places  batteries  of  guns.  A  large  Russian  garnson  was 
open  for  missionary  work.  A  committee  was  posted  at  Kerki,  and  a  road  and  a  tele^aph  were 
appointed  to  further  the  preparation  and  pub-  constructed  to  connect  that  fortress  with  Chard- 
lication  of  a  book  of  standard  and  substantial  jui,  steamboat  communication  having  proved 
merit  on  the  subject  of  the  near  and  personal  unsafe.  The  advanced  guard  at  Kerki  was  placed 
second  coming  oi  Jesus  Christ.  Provision  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Christianin.  Gen. 
made  for  the  preparation  of  a  denominational  Komaroff,  commander- in-chief,  removed  his  head- 
register,  giving  the  names  and  statistics  of  min-  quarters  to  Chardjui.  Abdurrahman  remained 
isters,  churches,  Sunday-schools,  and  member-  at  Mazar-i-Sherlf  throughout  the  year.  On  his 
ship.  arrival  at  that  place  he  broke  off  commercial 

AFGHANISTAN,  a  monarchy  in  Central  Asia,  relations  with  Russia  and  strengthened  the  f ron- 

between  Russian  Turkistan  and  British  India,  tier  posts.    His  military  force  consisted  of  from 

The  present  ruler  is  Abdurrahman  Khan.  Ameer  12,000  to  15,000  troops  armed  with  breech-loaders, 

of  Cabu],  who  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  Indian  Those  partisans  of  Ishak  Khan  who  did  not 

Government  and  is  under  a  treaty  obli^tion  to  escape  into  Bokharan  or  Russian  territory  wera 

follow  the  Vicerov's  advice  in  his  dealings  with  executed  at  the  rate  of  300  a  day.   The  Russians 

foreign  powers,  tne  Calcutta  Government  being  received  Ishak  Khan  with  honor,  and  gave  him 

bound  in  turn  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  his  fron-  a  residence  at  Samarcand  and  a  liberal  pension, 

tiers  against  unprovoked  foreign  aggression.  with  lodging  and  support  for  500  followers.  The 

BeTolution  in  Afghan  Tarkistan,  —  The  adherents  of  Ishak  Knan  continued  through  the 
Ameer,  with  the  help  of  British  money  and  spring  to  emigrate  by  thousands,  to  escape  the 
munitions  of  war,  strengthened  his  power  by  Ameer*s  vengeance.  In  attempting  to  impose 
overcoming,  before  the  winter  of  1888-80,  a  for-  his  rule  in  Bs^akshan,  especially  by  enrolling  the 
midable  rebellion  in  the  northern  part  of  his  young  men  in  his  army,  Abdurrahman  provoked 
dominions.  Ishak  Khan,  who  had  reconquered  a  rebellion  in  the  summer.  The  insurgents  im- 
Afghan  Turkistan  and  for  many  years  admin-  prisoned  the  Ameer's  officials.  Regular  troops 
istered  it  on  a  semi-independent  footing,  took  were  sent  against  them  from  Mazar-i-Sherif,  and 
advantage  of  his  cousin's  troubles  with  the  re-  re-enforcements  were  brought  from  Cabul.  The 
volted  Shinwarris  and  Ghilzais  to  renounce  his  rebels,  with  their  primitive  weapons,  could  not 
allegiance  and  rebel  against  Abdurrahman,  in  stand  up  before  breech-loading  rifles,  and  in  u 
the  nope  of  seizing  the  throne  of  Cabul,  which  month  tne  province  was  rcduc^  to  subjection, 
his  fattier  had  once  occupied.  Gholam  Haider  The  Russian  Transcaspian  Railway. — The 
Khan,  deputy  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameer's  great  strategic  railroad  skirting  the  borders  of 
forces,  a  most  successful  general,  who  had  com-  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  binding  the  Central 
manded  in  the  operations  against  the  rebel  Ghil-  Asian  Khanates  to  Russia,  is  saia  to  be  already 
zais,  marched  rapidly  into  Turkistan  with  an  a  success  in  a  commercial  sense,  as  well  as  for 
overwhelming  force,  before  the  revolution  was  military  purposes.  Not  only  are  troops,  officials, 
well  organized.  The  armies  met  in  pitched  battle,  and  tounsts  being  conveyed  along  its  line,  but 
and  Ishak  was  defeated  and  his  troops  dispersed  there  is  also  a  considerable  movement  of  mer- 
with  great  slaughter.  Gholam  Haider  was  ap-  chandise.  It  is  largely  used  as  a  trade  route  be- 
point^  Governor-General  of  Afghan  Turkistan.  tween  India  and  Central  Asia,  and  the  principal 
In  January  Ishak  Khan  fled  with  his  followers  traders  of  Central  Europe  and  Asiatic  countnes, 
across  the  Amu  Darya,  and  took  refuge  with  the  including  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  are  ioining  in 
Russians.  The  Uzbeck  Sultan,  Murad  Khan,  who  a  combination  to  develop  trade  along  the  line  of 
took  part  in  the  revolution,  crossed  into  Bokhara,  the  railroad,  which  offers  to  reward  them  by 
with  3,000  families  of  Afghan  Uzbecks,  who  were  placing  the  freight  tariffs  for  them  very  low. 
settled  on  the  lands  of  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  Afghanistan  has  been  accorded  the  same  favor- 
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able  terms  that  were  previously  given  to  Persia,  his  discretion.    This  Lenslature  granted  also  a 

Gen.  Annenkoff  has  proposed  to  extend  the  rail-  much-needed  increase  of  appropriation  for  the 

road  from  Samarcand,  the  present  terminus,  to  support  of  the  public  schools,  by  which  the  an- 

Tashkend.    fie  has  also  urged  the  Government  nuai  State  expenditure  for  this  purpose  will  be 

to  acquire  possession  of  the  Transcaspian  oil-  $350,000,  instead  of    $250,000.     The  sum  of 

fields,  in  oraer  to  insure  the  railroad  a  supply  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  to  complete  and  equip 

naphtha,  the  only  available  fuel,  of  which  1,500,-  the  building  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

000  poods  were  required  for  the  ^ear  1889 ;  other-  College;  $11,600  for  an  additional  building  at 

wise  he  fears  that  the  prices  will  be  artificially  the  Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind,  and  $20,000 

advanced  by  a  combination  of  well-owners,  and  for  repairing  and  furnishing  the  Capitol  building^ 

that,  through  natural  causes,  thev  will  rise  in-  and  improving  the  grounds.    A  mechanical  ana 

conveniently  when  the  pipe-line  snail  have  been  industnal  department   was   established  at  the 

laid  between  Baku  and  batoum.  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  $5,000  was 

ALABAMA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  appropriated  for  a  building,    The  act  of  Feb. 

the  Union  in  1819 ;  area,  50,722  square  miles ;  22, 1887,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  issue  and 

population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen-  sell  bonds  not  exc^ing  $954,000,  bearing  not 

sus  (1880),  1,262,505 ;  capital,  Montgomery.  over  Sk  per  cent,  interest,  in  order  to  raise  money 

(i^OTenimeiit. — The  loUowing  were  the  State  to  pay  that  part  of  the  State  debt  accruing  in 

officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Thomas  Seay,  1890,  was  amended  so  as  to  allow  the  issue  of 

Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  C.  Lang-  4 -per -cent  bonds  to  the  same  amount.     The 

don,  who  died  on  June  8,  and  was  succeeded  by  number  of  legal  holidays  was  increased  by  add- 

J.  D.  Barron,  appointed  bv  the  Governor ;  Treas-  ing  the  26th  of  April,  Good  Friday,  and  Mardi 

urer,  John  L.  Cobbs ;  Auditor,  Cyrus  D.  Hogue ;  Gras.    It  was  made  punishable  by  fine  to  present 

Attornev  -  General,  Thomas  N.  McClellan,  who  fire-arms,  whether  loaded  or  unloaded,  at  an- 

resigned  on  March  6,  and  was  succeeded  on  other.    It  was  declared  unlawful  for  any  person 

March  18  by  William  L.  Martin,  appointed  by  or  persons,  whether  uniformed  or  not,  to  be  as- 

the  Governor ;  Superintendent  of   rublic  In-  sociated  or  assembled  together  under  any  name 

struction,  Solomon  Palmer ;   Commissioner  of  in  a  military  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  parad- 

Agriculture,  Rufus  F.  Kolb ;  Railroad  Commis-  ing,  drilling,  or  marching,  or  otherwise  taking 

sioners,  Henry  R.  Shorter,  Levi  W.  Lawler,  W.  up  and  bearing  arms,  unless  permitted  by  law 

C.  Tunstall ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  by  leave  of  the  Governor ;  but  this  act  does 

GeorgeW.  Stone;  Associate  Justices,  David  Clop-  not  apply  to  schools  for   military  tactics  or 

ton  and  H.  M.  Somerville.    The  Legislature  of  to  certain  benevolent  orders  named  in  the  act. 

this  year  made  provision  for  a  fourth  justice  of  Whenever  any  mob,  riot,  or  tumult  occurs  in 

the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Governor,  on  March,  any  city,  village,  or  town,  all  persons  therein 

7,  appointed  Attorney-General  McClellan.  who  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  arms,  ammunition^ 

Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  treasury  dynamite,  or  other  explosives,  shall  at  once  close 
on  Jan.  1  of  this  year  was  $153,873.46,  of  whicn  their  places  of  business  and  keep  them  closed 
$100,098.49  was  available  for  general  revenue  and  refrain  from  selling  till  the  local  authorities 
purposes.  On  Oct.  1  preceding  the  balance  was  publicly  announce  that  they  may  be  opened.  A 
over  $555,000.  The  latter  figures  represent  more  lorfeiture  of  the  license  to  sell  and  a  neavy  fine 
nearly  the  avera^  surplus  for  the  year.  The  or  imprisonment  are  the  penalties  for  violating 
bonded  debt  consists  of  $7,721,300  in  4-per-cent.  this  act.  Certain  local  officers  and  the  command- 
bonds,  $589,000  in  5-per-cent.  bonds,  and  $954,-  ing  officer  of  the  State  troops  when  called  out 
000  in  6^per-cent  bonds,  in  all  $9,214,300.  The  for  duty  are  required  to  issue  orders  closing 
Governor  is  authorized  to  redeem  the  6-per-cent.  such  shops  and  saloons,  when  there  is  reason  to 
bonds  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  when  they  first  become  apprehend  trouble  or  an  outbreak  has  occurred, 
redeemable,  and  to  issue  4-per-cent.  bonds  to  the  Selling  liquor  to  State  troops  on  duty  without 
same  amount.  leave  of  the  commander  is  severely  punished. 

Legislatiye  Session.— The  Legislature  met  The  board  of  prison  inspectors  is  required  to 

in  regular  biennial  session  on  ^ov.  13,  1888,  adopt  rules  that  will  prevent  inhuman  treat- 

and   adjourned    on  Feb.   28,   having  taken  a  ment  of  State  and  county  convicts,  and  to  re^- 

month's  recess,  which  ended  on  Jan.  29.    Sarly  late  the  time,  amount,  and  manner  of  workmg 

in  the  session  United  States  Senator  John  T.  them.     The  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated 

Morgan,  Democrat,  was  re-elected  without  op-  for  the  relief  of  disabled  Confederate  soldiers 

position  for  the  term  beginning  March  4, 1889.  and  the  widows  of  those  killed  in  the  late  war. 

Fully  five  sixths   of  the  legislation  was  local  and  the   manner  of  its  distribution  was  pre- 

and  special.    The  Supreme  Court  was  enlarged  scribed.  Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follows : 

from  three  to  four  members,  and  provision  was  ,>     .  ^.       ^                 .   .        ^  ,             «   , 

made  for  calling  in  a  member  of  the  bar  to  sit  ^'^T^'"^.  ^P""  a,.co««n«8>on  of  lunacy,  of  three 

«r:*v»  fii^  {»^»Ae  ;«  «»^r.«»»  «TU^^4>k»»  «««  ».^„«ii«.  membere  which  shall  have  control  of  the  cnmmal  m- 

with  the  judges  m  anycase  where  they  are  equally  ^^  regulating  the  trial  and  care  of  such  persons, 

divided  in  opinion.    The  drummers  license  tax,  Creating  an  addSional  judicial  district,  called  the 

declared  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  Tenth  Judicial  Diatrict. 

be  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  levied  upon  non-  Authoriang  corporations  to  alter  and  amend  their 

residents  coming  into  the  State,  was  repealed,  charters. 

An  evidence  of  Uie  improved  financial  condition  Permitting  building  and  loan  associations  to  in- 

of  the  State  is  found  in  the  reduction  of  the  "^^^  **\«i'  <»P»^J  ?*^^-    i.  ,  ^  u   *u   c  .   i    a 

tax  rate  from  5  mills  to  4-5  mills  for  1890,  and  «,5^^;rS^r^l''^^2ft;'i^^^^^^^ 

to  4  mills  for  1891.    To  prevent  any  deficiency  ^^  J^^""  ^"^"^  ^  ^®®^  ^  ^"  *^^^^«  ^^°*^"  °^ 

caused  by  this  reduction,  the  Governor  was  an-  To  authorize  the  separate  redemption  of  distinct 

thorized  to  borrow  not  more  than  $100,000,  in  parcels  of  land  sold  for  taxes  under  one  decree. 
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Providing  that  persons  who  haye  paid  taxes  more  may  hold  meetinf^  and  transact  business  outside  the 

than  once  on  the  same  property  in  Uie  same  year  may  State. 

have  the  excess  so  paid  refunded  by  the  State  or  Reflating  the  public  printing  of  the  State,  and 

county  upon  proof  thereof  before  a  judge  of  probate,  providing;  tmit  it  shall  be  aone  by  contract, 

and  upon  obtaining  from  such  judge  a  oertmcate  of  Araentlng  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887, 

the  ai^ount  so  overpaid.  providing^  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  experi- 

To  authorize  the  taking  outside   the    State   and  ment  stations  In  the  States, 

perpetuating  the  testimony  of  non-residents  of  the  Incorporating  the  cities  of  Fort  Payne,  in  De  Kalb 

State.  County,  and  Jenifer,  in  Talladega  County. 

Authorizing  the  Qovemor  to  issue  patents  to  pur-  Providing  for  local  option  in  Covington  and  Geneva 

chasers  of  swamp  or  overflowed  land  or  lands  in  lieu  Counties. 

of  the  same,  which  have  been  or  may  be  patented  to  Providing  that  the  widow  or  minor  children  shaU 
the  State  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  such  lands  have  not  forfeit  to  the  claims  of  heirs  or  creditors  any  home- 
been  fully  paid  for.  stead  estate  set  off  to  them  by  their  removid  there- 

Appropriating  $22,500  for  the  expenses  of  the  en-  from,  if  they  still  reside  in  the  State  or  are  only  tem- 

campment  of  the  State  troops  for  1889  and  1890.  x)oranl)r  absent  therefrom. 

Providingthat  all  deeds  or  conveyances  of  any  kind  Requiring  county  tax-asAessors  to  make  a  list  of 

not  filed  and  recorded  vrithin  the  time  prescribed  by  all  lands  in  their  county,  and  the  owners,  and  to  file 

law,  may  be  filed  and  recorded  within  two  years  fVt>m  the  same  for  public  ini»pection  in  the  office  of  the 

the  date  of  this  act.  and  such  record  shall  be  valid  judge  of  probate, 
notice  as  against  all  but  existing  hona-Jide  creditors 

and  purchasers  without  actual  notice  of  such  deed.  EdacatiOD. — The  report  of  the  State  Super- 

Authorizing  membern  of  the  various  fanners'  alii-  intendent  of  Education  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
anoes  and  other  similar  organizations  to  form  them-  30,  1888,  presents  the  following  statistics.  Out- 
selves  into  a  body  corporate.  ^{^q  of  14  separate  school  districts,  in  which  are 
T^X^^J^^i^^''^'         crop-growers  to  included  thVlarger  cities,   there  were  taught 

PrbvSing  a  penalty  o?  $26  and  upwaixi  for  selling  ?li^i«§  the  year  3,7i4  schools  for  white    and 

any  pool  or  ticket  or  other  device,  or  wagering  anv-  i»»58  for  colored  children.    The  total  number  of 

thing  upon  any  horse-race,  prize-fight,  driU,  base- ball  white  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  was  159,- 

eamc,  or  other  contest  occurring  outside  the  State,  or  671,  and  of  colored  pupils  98,919.    The  average 

for  acting  aA  agent  of  any  one  in  procuring  or  placing  daily  attendance  of  white  children  was  98,675,  of 

outeide  the  State  anv  pool,  ticket,  or  other  device  or  colored  children  66,424.    The  white  schools  were 

wager,  and  giving  the  mayor  of  each  citv  and  moor-  ^     ^t  68*9  days  on  an  average,  and  the  colored 

porated  town  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  courts  „«ux^i„  an,A  j«„-      tu^««  ™™  «w«.r.i«««^  oq«q 

Sver  offenses  against  thU  act  occurring  in  the  county  ^^^^^  ^]\  ^^I\   Th^re  were  employed  2,368 

in  which  said  city  or  town  is  situated,  and  giving  the  "™*»®  ^^^^   l»3oO  female  teachers  m  the  white 

police  of  such  dty  or  town  authority  to  make  arrests  schools,  and  1,290  males  and  585  females  in  the 

within  live  miles  of  such  city  or  town.  colored  schools.     There  was  an  average  of  41 

To  provide  for  the  sale  of  property  of  minors  in  pupils  to  each  teacher  of  white  children,  and  49 

order  to  remove  thejprooeeds  from  the  State.  pupils  to  each  teacher  of  colored  children. 

Authorizing  the  ^^vernor  to  «>nvey  title  to,  the  ''  f  ^e  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  $22.81, 

?o"r,'o?^r?  ISSs^'^to^S^^^&^lJL^^^^  '^  If?,^^-  if  nearlv  e J^^^^^^^     rf'^T«lh^ 

ing  concurrent  jurisdiction  for  legal  purposes  over  ^^^  <^^«  ^^  *^?*^i^l®^?pA^}  '"2^  'S'*  l^^f^ 

such  Unds.                                   ~«     r    r  amounted  to  only  $539,209.04.    The  Legislature 

To  regulate  the  survey  and  division  of  lands  into  has  this  year  increased  by  $100,000  the  annual 

town  lots,  and  requiring  such  surveys  to  be  recorded  appropriation  for  school  purposes, 

in  the  office  of  the  judge  of  probate  before  sales  of  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  separate 

such  lots  are  made.    A  fine  is  imposed  for  selling  lots  school  districts,  and  not  included  in  the  above 

"^P?rS;;[rnrteri?e^'wne^      any  judgment  or  ^^^^^  enrollment,  is  as  follows :  Btoingham, 

decr^  rendered  by  a  court  of  record  for  the  payment  p'^^^J  iS?^^F?®7»  hn^k^^"^  ??.^ '  5*"^" 
of  money  shall  file,  in  the  office  of  the  judge  of  pro-  ^o<ya&,  679;  Eufaula,  462;  Decatur,  411 ;  Hunts- 
bate,  a  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  sud  court  reciting  the  ville,  520 ;  Troy,  533 ;  Opelika,  289 ;  Brownsville, 
nature  of  such  judgment  or  decree,  the  same  shall  be  249 ;  Cullman,  182 ;  Prattville,  209 ;  Uniontown, 
a  lien  for  ten  vears  on  all  land  of  the  defendant  in  564 ;  total,  8,678.  In  these  districts  the  sum  of 
said  county  and  shall  be  notice  to  all  persons  of  Uie  $174,183.10  was  raised  in  1888  by  local  taxation 

'Tfl^^g^ati^lVence.  '^^  ^^^^^  1  ''^^^''  ^"  '^^**'^°  ^^  ^^^  ^^^' 

Punishing  embezzlement  in  the  same  manner  as  ftpportionment.        _^    .  . ,    ^      .         ^  x.     o*  * 

larceny.  The  biennial  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  State 

Permitting  the  Stoto  health  officer  to  modify  the  University  for  the  years  ending  in  June.  1887 

restrictions  of  all  quarantines  established  by  county  and  1888,  ^ves  the  total  number  of   matricu- 

and  municipal  authorities  when  such  appear  to  be  too  lates  for  18§6-'87  as  212,  and  for  1887-*88,  238. 

severe  or  too  lax.  During  this  period  there  were  111  graduates. 

Authorizing  private  busmees  corporations  mcorpo-  During  1887  the  sum  of  $53,556.11  was  received 

rated  under  the  laws  of  this  State  to  hold  meetings  #^^  ^i  „^„^«„  „„^  fi,«To,,™  ^/  #r_q  aqo  77  Aia^ 

and  do  corporate  acts  in  other  States.                   ^^  '">™  ^  ^"^^o^^u  *^®  ^??  "?  $53,632.77  dis- 

Declaring  it  unlawful  to  employ  female  clerks  in  ^""^l' ^^.'J.l^  the  receipts  from  all  sources 

stores  without  providing  accommodations  for  sitting  ^cre  $57,444.54  and  the  disbursements  were  $07- 

down  and  resting  and  allowing  them  to  do  so  when  721.49.  leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  June  16, 1888, 

not  otherwise  employed.    A  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  of  $1,976.06.     Many  improvements  have  been 

dollars  is  incurred  for  violating  this  act.  made  in  the  past  two  years.    Garland  Hall  has 

Permitting  the  issue  of  preferred  stock  by  corpora-  been  built  and  furnish^,  water  works  have  been 

hp/i:3'5^hIS^^.^JS!?,!lSiTmn«l^^^^^  t>»il^»  two  new  professo^'  dwellings  have  been 

IhiTthey^s^ch           ^^^^^          ^  ertK^tlni,  and  the*^  chemical  laboratory  has  been 

Permitting  the  codification  every  ten  years  of  the  fitted  up  with  the  newest  and  best  apparatus  to 

local  laws  ot  each  county.  be  found. 

Providing  that  railroad  corporations  of  the  State  The  normal-school  property  at  Florence  con- 
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gists  of  thirteen  acres  and  a  building  worth  about  so  that  farm  laborers  are  becoming  difficult  to 

$50,000.    The  annual  appropriation  of  the  State  procure.    These  emigrants  go  either  to  Texas 

has  been  $7,500.  There  is  a  primary  department  and  the  West  or  to  Birmingham  and  other  cities 

in  addition  to  the  normal  course.    At  the  begin-  of  the  "  mineral  belt."    During  the  present  year 

in^  of  this  year  there  were  185  normal  pupils  at  the  negro  exodus  has   been    unusually    large, 

this  school,  and  121  persons  were  graduates.  The  Nevertheless,  Montgomery  and  Selma,  the  two 

number  in  attendance  during  1887-88  was  218.  cities  of  this  region,  have  grown  in  population. 

A  State  normal  school  and  university  for  col-        The  southern  tier  of  counties — incfuaing  Clark, 

ored  students  has  been  located  for  several  years  Monroe,  Pike.  Washington,    Butler,    Conecuh, 

at  Marion,  in  Perry  County.    The  Legislature  Escambia,  Covington, ana  Geneva — constitute  the 

undertook,  in  1887,  to  establish  the  Alabama  Uni-  timber  belt  of  the  State.  The  logging  and  milling 

versity  for  colored  pupils,  and  to  use  the  money  industry  here  flourishes  along  the  streams,  which 

heretofore  appropriatea  to  this  normal  school  for  furnish  water  for  floating  logs  to  market  or 

the  use  of  the  new  universitv.    This  proceeding  power  for  sawing  them.    For  several  years  both 

was  declared  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  to  be  togging  and  milling  have  proved  very  profitable, 

illegal,  and  the  legislature  of  this  year  accord-  and  large  quantities  of  lumber  are  shipped  to  the 

ingly  determined  to  continue  the  normal  school.  North  and  to  South  America  and  England.  The 

al^ndoning  the  idea  of  a  university,  and  to  Alabama  Midland  Railroad,  from  Montgomery 

change  its  location  to  some  place  to  be  chosen  to  Bainbridge,  Ga.,  175  miles,  constructed  during 

by  a  board  of  trustees.     The  sum  of  $15,000  the  year,  runs  through  the  eastern  portion  of 

was  appropriated  for  land  and  buildings.  this  belt. 

The  normal  school  at  Jacksonville,  established        Immigration. — On  Dec.  12,  1888,  a  conven- 

in  1883,  gave  instruction  to  176  pupils  during  tion  of  nearly  600  delegates  from  all  the  South- 

1887-'88,  at  an  expense  of  $5,100.60.    At  the  Liv-  em  States  met  at  Montgomery,  under  the  name 

ingston  Normal  College  there  were,  during  the  of  the  Southern  Interstate  Immigration  Conven- 

same  period,  126  pupils ;  at  the  Huntsville  Nor-  tion.    The  presence  of  the  commissioners  of  im- 

mal  School,  135  pupils  in  the  normal  course  and  migration  and  of  agriculture  from  the  various 

167  in  the  model  school ;  at  the  Tuskegee  Normal  Southern  States,  together  with  other  delegates 

school,  525  pupils ;  and  at  the  Troy  Normal  School  appointed  by  the  several  Governors,  gave  the 

135  pupils  m  the  normal  course  and  804  in  the  convention  an  official  standing.    John  D.  Roque- 

model  school.  The  school  at  Troy  was  established  more,  of  Montgomery,  was  chosen  temporary 

in  1887.    All  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  normal  president,  and  P.  W;  Peeples,  of    Mississippi, 

instruction  at  these  institutions  are  required  to  permanent  president.    The  sessions  continued 

sign  an  obligation  to   teach  for  two  years  at  for  two  days,  and  after  an  earnest  discussion  it 

least  in  the  common  schools.    A  bill  aoolishing  was  resolved  to  establish  a  Southern  Interstate 

the  entire  normal-school   system   was   debated  Immigration  Bureau,  ^*  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 

at  length  in  the  General  Assembly  of  this  year,  ing  added  population  and  capital  for  the  South- 

and  found  supporters  sufficiently  numerous  to  em  States  and    Territories,  securing   uniform 

carry  it  through  the  Lower  House,  but  it  failed  freight  and  immigration  rates,  the  opening  of  a 

to  become  a  law.  general  office  and  the  establishment  of   such 

Railroads. — The  valuation  of  railroad  prop-  other  offices  and  agencies,  the  arranging  of  fairs 

erty,  as  assessed  by  the  State  board  for  1889,  and  expositions,  establishing  ports  of  entry,  and 

aggregated  $40,163,776.18.    This  valuation  only  the  doing  of  all  other  things  necessary  for  the 

includes  tracks  and  rolling  stock,  all  other  prop-  development  of  every  State  and  Territory  em- 

erty,  real  and  personal,  being  assessed  in  the  braced  in  the  call  of  this  convention."    It  was 

counties  by  the  tax  assessors.    The  statement  voted  to  chose  an  executive  committee  to  consist 

shows  an  increase  in  valuation  over  last  year  of  of  a  member  from  each  Stat«  and  Territory,  that 

$4,855,018.81.  said  executive  committee  shall  elect  a  general 

Industrial  Deyelopment. — The  valleys  of  manager,  and  that  said  executive  committee  and 

the  Tennessee  and  the  upper  Alabama  rivers  in  general  manager  shall  constitute  the  Southem 

the  northern  portion  of  tne  State  have  witnessed  Intei*state  Immigration  Bureau.     The  executive 

in  the  past  few  years  a  wonderful  development,  committee  chosen  by   the  convention  selected 

Five  years  ago  Birmingham  was  but  little  Known  B.  P.  Chilton,  of  Texas,  to  be  the  general  mana- 

and  gave  but  little  promise  of  the  growth  that  ger.     A  few  weeks  later  he  issued  an  address 

has  marked  its  history  since  1886;   Anniston  explaining  the  proposed  work  of  the  bureau, 

was  hardly  heard  of  outside  of  its  own  county ;  which  included  not  only  the  dissemination  of 

Decatur  was  a  country  town  of  probably  1.200  literature  regarding  the  South,  but  the  establish- 

inhabitants ;    Bessemer    had    not    even    been  raent  of  a  permanent  Southem  exposition  at 

dreamed  of  by  its  projector ;  Sheffield  was  a  com  some  large  Southern  city  and  the  equipment  of 

field  ;   Roanoke    numbered    fewer    than  2,000  a  special  car  containing  specimens  of  Southem 

people ;  Florence  was  a  sleepy  Southem  town,  products  and  information  regarding  lands  that 

living  on  cotton  trade  alone ;  and  Huntsville  was  may  be  purchased  by  intending  settlers,  this 

similarly  situated.     (See  Cities  American,  He-  car  to  visit  all  the  large  centers  in  the  North 

CENT  Growth  of,  in  **  Annual  Cyclopaedia "  for  and  West.    In  1888,  Commissioner  R.  F.  Kolb 

1888  and  1889.)  adopted  the  plan  last  mentioned,  and  in  a  car 

On  the  other  hand,  the  central  counties  of  the  equipped  with  Alabama  products  visited  the  va- 

State,    embracing   the   so-called  "black  bolt."  rious  cities  of  the  West  and  Northwest.     He 

where  agiiculture  is  the  leading  industry,  show  claims  that  as  a  direct  result  of  this  trip,  more 

a  steady  decline.    Not  only  are  the  proprietors  than  1,000  people  and  over  $1,000,000  of  capital 

of  the  soil  selling  their  farms  or  leaving  them  to  have  come  into  the  State  during  the  first  half  of 

tenants,  but  the  negroes  are  rapidly  emigrating,  this  year. 
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Farmers'  Organizations. — For  many  years  "  Year-Book  "  for  1888  show  that  the  Church  is 

the    "granges"  were   the   only    organizations  growing[  in  several  directions  faster  than  the 

known  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.    They  had  population  is  increasing.     According  to  these 

their  season  of  prosperity,  but  of  late  have  de-  reports,  £1,101,000  was  spent  in  church  exten- 

clined.    In  the  northern  counties  there  are  a  sion  in  1887 ;  217,000  persons  were  confirmed  in 

few  agricultural  wheels,  so-called — semi-political  1888,  against  138,000  in  1875,  showing  an  in- 

farmers'  clubs,  which  have  attained  considerable  crease  of  nearly  58  per  cent.,  or  almost  four 

popularity  in  Arkansas  and  Tennessee.    During  times  the  growth  of  the  population,  in  thirteen 

the  past  three  years"  farmers' alliances  *'  have  years.     Smce  1811  the  Church  has  spent  for 

succeeded  the  "  cran^es"  in  popularity.    They  educational  purposes  £32,000,000,  of  which  £16,- 

have  absorbed  otner  local  a^cultural  societies,  750,000  have  been  expended  in  the  past  eighteen 

and  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  had  been  or-  years,  or  since  Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act  was 

ganized  in  46  of  the  66  counties  of  the  State,  passed  in  1870.    In  1878  the  established  churches 

There  is  a  central  State  Alliance,  and  a  State  in  London  gave  £17,383  out  of  a  total  of  £28,- 

Exchange  has  been  established  during  the  year.  681  contributed  to  the  "  Hospital  Sunday"  fund. 

The  efforts  of  the  organization  during  the  year  or  73  per  cent,  of  the  whole.     In  1888  they  gave 

were  chiefly  directed  against  the  combination  £29,686,  out  of  a  total  of  £37,285,  or  within  a 

known  as  the  Jute  Bagging  Trust,  by  which  the  fraction  of  80  per  cent. 

price  of  the  covering  for  cotton  used,  by  farmers  The  "  Year-Book  "  contains  much  special  in- 

was  increased  about  100  per  cent.    A  conference  formation  concerning  the  growth  of  the  Church 

of  delegates  from  alliances  in   nearly  all  the  in  Wales,  where  the  question  of  disestablishment 

Southern  States  met  at  Birmingham  on  May  15  is  actively  agitated.     In  three  out  of  the  four 

for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  subject,  and  dioceses  in  the  principality,  thero  are  flourishing 

recommended  the  farmers  to  use  cotton  bagging  diocesan  Church  Extension  Societies,  which  in 

instead  of  jute.    This  recommendation  was  ap-  1888  contributed  and  disbursed  between  three 

proved  b^r  tne  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Ala-  and  four  thousand  pounds  for  that  object ;  and 

bama  at  its  State  convention  at  Union  Springs,  in  1887  the  amount  of  money  raised    locally 

on  July  24  and  25.    The  annual  meeting  of  the  throughout  Wales  for  church  building,  endow- 

State  Farmers*  Alliance,  at  Auburn,  on  Aug.  9,  ments,  parsonages,  etc.,  in  the  four  dioceses  was 

took  similar  action,  and  on  Aug.  21  the  South-  nearly  £80,000.    In  the  ten  years  ending  with 

em  Interstate  Farmers'  Association,  at  its  an-  1887,  89  churches  were  built  or  rebuilt,  and  146 

nual  convention,  in  Montgomery,  strongly  urged  restored  or  enlarged ;  and  within  a  very  recent 

all  planters  to  avoid  the  use  of  jute  bagging,  period  accommodation  has  been  providea  in  the 

The  latter  convention,  of  which  L.  L.  Polk,  of  form  of  mission  churches  and  rooms  for  nearly 

North  Carolina,  was  president,  adopted  resolu-  80,000  worshipers.    The  records  of  all  the  dio- 

tions  advising  farmers  to  insist  that  no  more  than  ceses  show  a  rapidly  growing  rate  of  increajte 

the  actual  weight  of  the  bagging  be  taken  out  from  year  to  year  in  the  num&r  of  persons  con- 

for  tare  by  purchasers ;  that  they  avoid  using  firmea,  amounting  in  Bangor  to  74,  and  in  St. 

commercial  fertilizers ;    that  they   secure  the  David's  to  45  per  cent.,  in  tne  triennial  totals,  in 

election  to  oillce  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  nine  years. 

agricultural  interest ;  that  the  acreage  of  cotton  Cliarch  Missionary  Societj. — The  meeting 

be  gradually  reduced  to  nearly  half  its  present  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held  in 

amount;  and  that  the  area  thus  released  be  sown  London,  April  30.    Sir  J.  H.  Kennaway,  M.  P., 

with  various  grains.  presided.    The  income  of  the  general  fund  had 

Exports.— For  the  year  ending  Aug.  30, 1889,  been  £211,378,  or  £16,821  more  than  in  the  pre- 

the  total  receipts  of  cotton  at  Mobile  were  230,-  vious  year,  and  £3,602  more  than  the  highest  in 

680  bales,  ana  the  exports  229,184  bales.    The  any  former  year.     The  expenditures  had  been 

total  export  of  lumber,  48,284,162  feet,  is  one  £214,383,  of  which  £8.651  had  come  out  of  the 

third  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  the  extension  and  other  similar  funds;  so  that  the 

export  of  3,049,440  cubic  feet  of  timber,  also  regular  income  account  showed  a  surplus  of 

largely  exceeds  the  record  of  previous  years.  £5,666,  and  a  contin&rency  fund  of  £6,221  had 

There  was  a  considerable  shipment  of  staves  been  accumulated.    The  contributions  to  special 

and  shingles  both  to  domestic  and  foreign  ports,  funds  had  been  £40,638,  making  the  aggre^te 

There  were  also  shipped  66,950  crates  of  cab-  receipts  for  the  year  £262,016.     The  missions 

bages,  valued  at  $133,900,  and  46,508  barrels  of  returned,  so  far  as  reports  had  been  received, 

potatoes,  valued  at  $111,619.    The  total  value  of  299  stations,  356  European  missionaries,  286  na- 

all  exports  to  foreign  ports  was  $3,192,997,  while  tive  and  Eurasian  clergy,  4,556  lay  teachers,  186.- 

the   imports   of   Foreign   goods   reached   only  956  native  Christians.  48,194  communicants,  and 

$153,862.  1,759  mission  schools,  with  75,125  pupils.    A 

ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.  Statistles  of  prominent  feature  of  the  year's  history  of  the 
tlie  Charcli  of  England. — The  Church  of  Eng-  society  at  home  had  been  the  unusually  large 
land  has  no  systematic  means,  ofiicially  sane-  number  of  persons  who  had  been  accepted  as 
tioned,  for  registering  statistical  records  of  church  missionaries  without  preparation  under  the  so- 
work.  The  projectors  of  the  "Official  Year-  ciety's  auspices,  they  being  fully  qualified  by 
Book  **  are  able,  therefore,  only  to  publish  such  reason  of  tneir  previous  training.  Of  them  the 
facts  respecting  the  concerns  and  growth  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  had  sent  nine,  that  of 
Church  as  are  voluntarily  furnished  them,  Oxford  two,  Dublin  two,  London  one,  and  Edin- 
whether  in  answer  to  inquiry  or  without  it.  burgh  one.  Nearly  half  of  the  fifty  candidatei^ 
The  information  and  tables  contained  in  that  that  were  accepted  were  women,  and  one  third 
work  are  to  a  considerable  extent  fragmentary,  of  them  were  to  go  out  to  the  mission-fields  at 
and  largely  local.    The  reports  contained  in  the  their  own  charge. 
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Societj  for  the  Propai^ation  of  the  Gob-  closer  co-operation  in  the  future."  In  the  House 
pel. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  of  Laymen  a  letter  was  read  from  the  archbishop 
Propa^tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  was  advising  against  the  agitation  of  measures  for 
hela  m  London,  June  6.  The  Archbishop  of  the  taxation  of  lar^r  benefices  for  the  benefit  of 
Canterbury  presided.  The  gross  income  for  the  poor  ones,  and  inviting  the  opinions  of  the  laity 
year  had  bleen  £138,866,  a  larger  amount  by  sev-  on  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  solemnization 
eral  thousand  pounds  than  had  been  returned  in  of  marriages  in  mother-churches,  in  district 
any  previous  year  in  the  existence  of  the  so-  churches,  etc.,  with  reference  to  the  existing  acts, 
ciety.  The  larger  part  of  the  increase  of  funds  and  the  recent  discussions  upon  those  acts ; 
was  the  result  of  two  gifts  of  £25,000  and  £2,-  upon  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Element- 
268,  the  former  sum  being  five  sixths  of  a  ary  Education ;  and  on  the  duty  of  the  Church, 
property  that  had  been  left  to  an  unnamed  cler-  as  a  church,  in  respect  of  slavery.  A  draft  of  a 
gyman.  The  society  employed  637  ordained  bill  to  provide  for  the  foundation  of  new  bishop- 
missionaries,  including  10  bishops,  of  whom  144  rics  in  England  was  approved.  A  committee 
were  Africans  and  Asiatics.  It  nad  in  the  vari-  was  appointed  to  consider  the  archbishop's  ques- 
ous  missions  about  2,300  lay  teachers,  2,600  stu-  tion  about  marriage.  A  resolution  was  passed  in 
dents  in  colleges,  and  38,000  children  in  the  mis-  favor  of  the  provision  of  additional  church  serv- 
sion  schools  of  Africa  and  Asia.  ices,  and  of  revision  from  time  to  time  of  the 

Universities'  Mission.  —  The  anniversary  rubrics  and  directions  contained  in  the  Book  of 
meetings  of  the  Universities*  Mission  to  Central  Common  Prayer.  The  house  also  approved 
Africa  were  held  in  London,  May  21.  Canon  clauses  in  the  draft  bill  authorizing  the  pres- 
Soott  Holland  presided.  The  report  referred  to  idents  and  clergy  of  the  convocations  to  lay  be- 
the  troubles  that  had  arisen  in  the  society's  fore  Her  Majesty  from  time  to  time  schemes  for 
field  of  operations  (the  Zanzibar  coast  and  back-  making  alterations  in  and  additions  to  the 
lying  region)  from  foreign  aggression  and  the  rubrics  and  directions,  and  declared  it  impor- 
German  and  English  blocki^  of  the  coast,  tant  that  provision  should  be  made  to  enable  the 
Evidences  of  the  progress  of  the  mission  could,  service  of  the  Church  to  be  adapted  to  special 
however,  be  shown  in  the  completion  of  the  circumstances.  Respecting  the  report  of  the  Edn- 
Suaheli  Bible,  and  the  consecration  of  the  new  cational  Commission,  the  house  resolved  that  it 
chapel  at  Kinngawi  College.  On  the  mainland  was  important  that  all  children  should  receive 
no  station  had  wen  given  up,  and  no  work  aban-  religious  and  moral  training,  that  the  teachers 
doned.  Twelve  new  members  had  joined  the  who  are  charged  with  such  training  should  con- 
mission  during  the  year,  while  two  haa  been  lost  tinue  to  take  part  in  it ;  that  registers  should  be 
by  death,  and  two  had  resigned.  marked  before  as  well  as  after  the  religious  in- 

Snndaj-School  Institute. — The  Church  of  structions  and  observance  begin  ;  that  any  rea- 

England  Sunday-School  Institute  had  received  sonable  precaution  that  mi^ht  tend  to  remove 

during  the  year  ending  May  1,  1889,  £13,440.  any  suspicion  of  unfairness  m  the  administration 

The  report,  reviewing  the  progress  of  Sunday-  of  the  conscience  clause  should  be  adopted ;  and 

schools,  mentioned  the  deliverances  on  religious  that  continuation  schools  should  be  generally 

teaching  in  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  bishops  established  in  sequence  to  the  elementary  system 


at  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  passages  on  the  of  education,  and  that  these  schools  should  be 

need  of  definite  religious  teaching  and  those  in  adapted  to  the  needs  of  working  bovs  and  girls, 

which  Sunday  schools  were  referred  to.     The  **  so  as  to  attract  and  interest  tired  children,  and 

Convocation  of  Canterbury  had  appointed  a  com-  prepare  them  for  the  actual  duties  of  life."    Ex- 

mittee  to  inquire  how  Sundav  schools  could  be  emption  of  public  elementary  schools,  for  which 

improved,  and  the  subject  hsA  been  taken  up  at  no  rent  is  paid  from  local  rat«s,  and  payment  of 

the  Manchester  Church  Congress.    The  subject  the  fees  of  indigent  children  attending  voluntary 

had  received  attention   in  the  reports  of  the  schools  by  guardians  of  the  poor  direct  to  the 

Commission  on  National  Education.    A  "Serv-  managers,  were  also  recommended.    A  minute 

ice  to  be  used  at  the  Admission  of  Sunday-School  was  passed  by  the  house  with  reference  to  slavery. 

Teachers  "  had  been  issued  by  the  Institute,  with  to  the  effect — 

the  sanction  of  both  the  archbishops.  „.        ,  .       ,    ,         .      ,           .    . 

Convocation  of  Canterhnrj.— The  Convoca-  Thj*  although  domestic  slavery  «  m<y>mi>atible 

^^  % ^h^^^^'V  r '  '''  ''r ^^^'  ''  '"^^-  S^r^'^'f  an^lTttt^ile^"^^^^^  ttTa 
ness,  l<eb.  28.  In  the  upper  house,  a  commu-  direct  encouragement  to  the  slave  trade,  yet,  inasmuch 
nication  was  received  from  the  Archbishop  of  as  it  has  the  sanction  of  religious  teaching  and  legal- 
York  asking  that  copies  of  resolutions  concurred  ized  custom  in  Mohammedan  and  fiagah  countries, 
in  by  both  nouses  or  the  Southern  Province  be  the  house  recognizes  that  its  abolition  can  not  be 
transmitted  to  the  Convocation  of  York.  The  compelled  by  external  force,  but  confidently  hopes 
house  resolved  that  such  transcripts  should  be  f^^at  the  advance  of  Christianitjr  and  civilization  will 

™rnt.  n^r  T^'T.  ^'    the^ower  house  ^/^iT SSs^ThJlt  ttr °^^^^^ 

concerning  parochial  guilds  was  concurred  m.  A  /ed  on  by  the  Arali*  in  Equatorial  Africa,  being  hor- 

committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  rible  in  its  cruelty  and  waste  of  human  life,  and  one 

upon  the  expediency  of  sanctionin^j  the  appoint-  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  rising  hopes  and  cncour- 

ment  of  lay  readers,  with  commissions  to  be  rec-  nging  prospects  of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  the 

ognized  in  all  the  dioceses ;  what  should  be  the  interior  of  that  country,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 

order  and  nature  of  their  services :  and  the  rules  ^  ™^®  i*^,  voice  heard  on  that  Bubject  3  that  in  pur- 

and  precautions  needed  to  secure  their  fitness  for  K5?j^„l!*l?.r?  17«Tf'''^''^  ^-  '"""^"'^'^  ^Lt"^) 

their^ffice     A  pn>posed  scheme  for  the  ioint  fh^^^L^L^^lat  ff  ^^^ 

action  of  the  two  convocations  was  approved  "  as  attended  the  vigorous  execution  of  that  policy  on  the 

likely  to  be  useful  in  the  present,  and  to  lead  to  west  coast  ofAfrica,  Her  Majesty  »s  Government  should 
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« 

be  supported  in  such  measuren  as  may  be  posaible  to  the  action  which  had  been  taken  by  the  upper 

the  same  end  on  the  east  coast ;  that  althoogh  the  house  in  defining  the  conditions  of  a  satisfactory 

inland  slave  trade  of  Central  Africa  is  at  present  be-  clergy  discipline  bill,  with  amendments  designed 

^S^i  ^  !5^  °^  Government  mterlerence,  ever>'  ^  ^[y^  the  same  more  definite, 

effort  should  be  made  to  impress  its  horrors  on  the  rrJi«i  ^r  4W  i>i«i.^«  a#  i  i»«^i»      rnu^  ^«„^ 

minds  of  Englishmen,  and  tfiat  the  Church  should  Trial  of  the  Blshop  of  Lincoln.— The  case 

encourage  such  peacei\il  enterpribes,  commercial  or  of  R«*d  ^^^  others  a^nst  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

religious,  as  may  lead  to  its  diminution ;  that  His  Lincoln  for  irregulanties  in  ritual,  came  for  a 

Grace  the  archbishop  be  res^ectlVillv  requested  to  hearing  before  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of 

consider  the  propriety  of  inviting  the  Church  and  Canterbury,  Feb.  12.    The  archiepiscopal  court, 

other  religious  bodies  to  special  prayer  m  connection  ^hich  was  called  for  the  trial  is  a  tribunal  which 

with  this  subject.  j^j^^j  j^ng  \^qqj^  out  of  use,  and  whose  functions 

A  motion  was  adopted  in  the  upper  house  fa-  were  nearly  forgotten  till  it  was  revived  for  this 

voring  such  legislation  respecting  marriage  fees  case.    Its  origin  and  history  are  somewhat  ob- 

as  will  tend  to  remove  the  temptation  to  avoid  scure,  or  at  least  lie  outside  the  line  of  ordinary 

the  offices  of  the  Church  in    marriage.    The  legal  precedent.    Certain  cases  are  known  to 

lower  house  adopted  a  gravamen  commending  have  oeen  tried  by  the  archbishop  sitting  as 

the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  metropolitan  in  the  middle  ages,  but  only  one 

on  Education  respecting  the  support  of  voluntary  clear  instance  could  be  found  of  the  exercise  of 

schools  to  a  larger  extent  than  at  present,  out  of  such  a  jurisdiction  in  Great  Britain  since  the 

the  public  funds.  Reformation.    This  was  the  case  of  Bishop  Wat- 

Tne  Houses  of  Convocation  reassembled  May  son,  of  St  Davids,  who  was  tried  for  simony  by 
14,  and  discussed  questions  relating  to  the  Mar-  Archbishop  Tenison,  in  the  reign  of  William  111, 
riage  Act  and  clergy  discipline.  The  upper  house  when  the  archbishop's  authority  was  upheld  by 
had  proposed  a  memorandum  for  a  drait  bill  by  the  courts  of  appeal,  and  Bishop  Watson  was  de- 
which  the  law  should  be  so  amended  that  instead  prived  and  excommunicated.  The  present  Arch- 
of  the  man  proposing  to  marry  being  required  to  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  when  urged  upon  the 
have  dwelt  fifteen  davs  in  the  parish  of  the  strength  of  this  precedent  to  entertain  and  tr^ 
church  in  which  he  desired  to  oe  married  by  the  charges  against  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  hesi- 
banns,  he  might,  upon  producing  a  certificate  tated  to  do  so  until  he  was  assured  that  his  juris- 
that  the  banns  had  been  duly  published  in  the  diction  would  be  recognized  as  valid  under  ex- 
parish  where  he  was  an  ordinary  and  permanent  isting  laws.  The  promoters  of  the  suit  there- 
resident,  be  married  in  any  other  church  in  the  fore  applied  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  obtained 
same  diocese.  While  the  lower  house  had  ap-  from  it,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1888,  a  unanimous 
proved  the  main  features  of  this  proposition,  a  decision  from  the  five  lay  judges  and  the  five 
report  adverse  to  it  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  bishops  constituting  that  tribunal,  that  the  arch- 
Laymen.  The  lower  house  adopted  a  report  on  bishop's  jurisdiction  remained  valid.  Pursuant 
the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  favorable  to  the  to  this  decision,  the  archbishop  decided  to  hear 
constitution  of  four  new  dioceses.  On  the  sub-  the  case  in  person  and  to  follow  in  every  rele- 
ject  of  clergy  discipline  this  house  expressed  vant  detail  the  precedent  in  Bishop  Watson's 
the  opinion  that  suspension  or  deprivation,  sub-  case.  The  court  was  constituted  of  the  arch- 
stituted  for  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  con-  bishop,  with  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester^ 
tumacy,  would  not  be  satisfactory  if  inflicted  by  Oxford,  and  Salisbury  as  assessors, 
the  same  courts  that  now  have  the  power  of  The  charges  against  the  defendant  recited 
procuring  the  imprisonment  of  clerks.  A  report  that  he  had,  within  two  years  past,  offended 
was  adopted  on  betting  and  gambling,  recom-  against  the  ecclesisastical  laws  in  the  diocese  of 
mending  that  measures  of  moral  suasion,  in-  Lincoln  and  province  of  Canterbury,  by  having  in 
struction,  and  admonition  be  applied  with  a  view  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Gonts,  in  the  city  of 
to  mitigating  the  evils  arising  from  their  prev-  Lincoln,  Dec.  4, 1887,  while  officiating  as  bishop 
alence.  The  House  of  Laymen  expressed  its  and  the  principal  celebrant  in  the  communion 
opinion  that  what  is  called  *'  free  education "  service,  used,  or  permitted  to  be  used,  lighted 
would,  if  granted,  seriously  interfere  with  pa-  candles  when  they  were  not  required  for  the  pur- 
rental  responsibility ;  weaken  the  position  of  re-  pose  of  giving  light ;  in  having,  at  the  same  time 
ligious  education  and  of  voluntary  schools;  and  and  service,  token  part  in  mixing  water  with  the 
involve  an  unnecessary  tax  upon  the  public  wine,  and  afterward  consecrated  and  adminis- 
funds ;  and  declared  itself  therefore  satisfied  that  tered  the  mixture ;  in  having,  during  the  prayer 
the  report  of  the  royal  commissioners  did  not  of  consecration,  stood  with  nis  back  to  the  peo- 
support  any  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  school  pie ;  in  having  permitted  the  singing  of  the  "Ag- 
pence.  nus  Dei  **  after  the  prayer  of  consecration,  and 

The  Convocation  of  York  met  for  the  trans-  before  the  reception  of  the  elements;  in  having 

action  of  business  Feb.  26.    The  President  said  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  while  pronouncing 

in  his  opening  address  that  the  two  houses  would  the  prayer  of  absolution ;  in  having  participated 

for  the  future  sit  separately,  but  would  be  liable  in  the  ceremony  of  ablution ;  and  in  naving  per- 

to  be  called  to  sit  together  for  special  purposes,  formed  similar  acts,  again  recited  in  detail,  aur- 

A  resolution  was  pa^ed  declaring,  that  **  a  satis-  ing  a  service  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln, 

factory  church-discipline  bill  should  provide  a  on  the  18th  of  December. 

court  of  first  instance  with  a  judge  learned  in  the  The  defendant  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
law.  with  a  jury,  and  at  least  one  appeal  on  the  the  archbishop's  court,  holding  that  the  author- 
facts  as  well  as  the  law ;  and,  furtner,  that  to  ity  in  proceedings  against  a  oishop  lay  in  the 
take  away  the  appeal  to  the  crown  of  any  ben-  Convocation.  Several  sittings  of  the  court  were 
eficed  person  for  lack  of  justice  would  be  a  dan-  occupied  with  the  hearing  of  the  argument  on 
gerous  innovation.*'    The  lower  house  approved  this  question.    The  archbishop  announced  his 
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decision  Majr  11,  as  sustaining  the  jurisdiction  ent  litigation  was  apparently  intended  to  draw 

of  the  archbishop*s  court,  declarine,  after  a  re-  some  unimportant  distinction  between  the  St. 

Yiew  of  the  authorities  and  precedents  bearing  Paul's  and  the  Exeter  reredos ;  and  that  no  ben- 

on  the  case —  efit  could  result  from  the  litigation  that  would 

That  fh>m  the  most  ancient  times  arehepisoo-  frSJ^l.^^il^jfoS^fi^^^^ 
pal  jurisdiction  has  existed:  that  in  the  Churoh  of  \]'^,^^^^^^  ^^^^  f  .^^«  country  by  the  litigation 
Entfland  it  has  been  from  time  to  time  continuously  itself.  The  complainants,  contending  that  these* 
€xerciBed  in  various  Ibrms :  that  nothin^^  has  occurred  reasons  were  not  sound,  and  that  they  showed 
in  the  Church  to  modify  that  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  that  the  bishop  had  not  given  the  consideration 
even  if  such  jurisdiction  could  oe  used  in  convocation  to  "  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  "  con- 
in  the  trial  of  a  bishop  consistently  with  the  ancient  templated  by  the  statute,  applied  to  the  Queen's 
principle  that  in  a  synod  bwbops  only  should  h«ar  3^^^^  Division  for  a  manS^mus  to  the  bishop 

such  a  cause,  it  nevertheless  remains  clear  that  the  .^  «^«„„:j««  u:„  A^:^i^^     tu^  ^„«^*;^ -*  ; 

metropolitan  has  regularly  exercised  that  jurisdiction,  to  reconsider  his  decision.    The  question  at  uh 

both  idone  and  with  assessore.  sue  turned  upon  the  construction  of  the  words 

of  the  statute — whether  they  confer  on  the  bish- 

At  a  sitting  of  the  court,  July  23,  the  defend-  op  an  absolute  discretion.  While  the  court  were 
ant  pleaded  that  the  matters  charged,  seeing  a^ed  that  they  gave  a  discretion  of  some  sort, 
that  they  were  charged  as  being  done  by  him  as  they  were  divided  as  to  the  extent  of  it  The 
bishop,  were  not  offenses  against  the  law,  consti-  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Manist^  held 
tution,  and  canons  of  the  Church  and  realm,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  bishop  had  to  give  his  rea- 
held  that  a  bishop  is  not  bound  by  the  rubrics  sons  for  a  refusal  to  entertain  proceedings,  the 
in  the  sense  that  a  minister  is.  He  would,  how-  discretion  given  him  was  one  which  could  be 
ever,  tcJce  His  Grace's  opini6n  upon  the  point,  reviewed  by  a  law  court ;  Mr.  Justice  Pollock 
whether  the  bishop  was  within  the  strict  rubri-  maintained  that  a  discretion  capable  of  review 
cal  directions  of  all  the  rituals  and  of  the  Book  was  not  known  to  the  law.  The  decision  of  the 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  within  the  strict  letter  majority,  as  given  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was 
of  the  statute.  The  archbishop  decided  that  that  the  mandamus  should  be  granted.  The 
**  the  court  finds  no  reason  to  hold  that  when  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  giving  the  decision  de- 
bishop  ministers  in  any  office  prescribed  by  the  clared  that  he  thought  it  very  mischievous  that 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  he  is  not  a  minister  in  such  cases  as  this  men  honestly  wanting  to 
bound  to  observe  the  directions  given  to  the  try  whether  a  certain  practice  is  or  is  not  within 
minister  in  the  rubrics  of  the  said  office."  The  the  law  of  the  Churcn  "  should  be  met  by  the 
decision  was  declared  to  have  the  effect  of  over-  simple  will  of  the  bishop,  who  tells  them  that 
ruling  the  objection  and  admitting  the  articles.  the  matter  shall  not  even  be  discussed.  ...  A 

The  proctors  of  the  defendant,  on  the  18th  of  dispensing  power  can  not  be  lodged  in  hands  en- 
August,  filed  a  "  responsive "  plea  admitting  tirely  irresponsible.  .  .  .  Under  the  old  law  the 
the  perjormance  of  certain  of  the  acts  alleged,  bishop  had  this  to  say — that  he  was,  in  form,  a 
but  denying  the  allegations  complained  of  in  the  party  to  the  proceedings ;  that  his  ofRce  was  be- 
articles  of  accusation,  and  submitting  that  the  ing  promoted,  and  there  was  some  reason,  there- 
acts  thus  admitted  were  not,  or  any  of  them,  fore,  under  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act,  which  dealt 
illegal ;  and  prayed,  therefore,  that  the  suit  be  with  procedure  only,  why  he  should  still  be  al- 
dismissed.  lowed  to  say  whether  he  would  or  would  not  per- 

The  Reredos  In  St.  Panrs    Church. — A  mit  his  discipline  to  be  enforced.    Under  the 

decision  was  given,  June  2,  bjr  the  Lord  Chief  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  this  is  not  so. 

Justice,  with  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  Mr.  Bar-  The  bishop  is  not  a  party  to  the  proceedings, 

on  Pollock  sitting  as  a  divisional  court  of  the  and,  therefore,  unless  tnere  is  some  real  reason 

Queen's  Bench  Division,  in  the  case  known  as  capable  of  being  clearly  stated,  the  matter  should 

that  of  the  St.  Paul's  reredos.    The  case  arose  be  suffered  to  go  on." 

over  the  erection  of  a  reredos  of  stone  behind  the  The  Liberation  Societ^r. — The  fifteenth  Tri- 
altar,  which  had  been  advanced  forty  feet  for  the  ennial  Conference  of  the  Liberation  Society  met 
purpose,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Lonaon.  In  one  in  London,  May  1.  The  Right  Hon.  James  Stan- 
compartment  of  the  reredos  is  a  representation  feld,  M.  P.,  presided.  The  society  had  received 
in  bas-relief  of  the  crucifixion,  and  above  that  during  the  year  £5,752,  and  had  expended  £5,492. 
a  representation  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Four  It  was  claimed  in  the  report  that  notwithstand- 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  following  ing  the  "  Irish  question  '  had  stood  in  the  way 
the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Public  Worship  of  the  society's  agitation  during  the  past  three 
Regulation  Act,  1874,  represented  to  the  Bish-  years,  unmistakable  indications  existed  of  the 
op  of  London  that  the  sculptures  were  unlawful,  progress  of  its  principles.  Among  these  indica- 
as  tending  to  encourage  superstitious  ideas.  The  tions  were  declarations  of  the  Liberal  Federations 
bishop — being  required  under  the  act  to  take  of  England  and  Wales  that  disestablishment  in 
steps  to  determine  the  matter  of  the  complaint,  Wales  and  Scotland  should  have  a  place  among 
"  unless  he  shall  be  of  opinion,  after  considering  the  immediate  objects  of  the  party.  The  move- 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  pro-  raent  for  disestablishment  had  grown  stronger 
ceedings  should  not  be  taken  upon  the  repre-  in  Wales  since  the  last  conference.  For  the  first 
sentation,"  in  which  case  he  is  required  to  state  time  a  majority  of  the  Scotch  members  had  voted 
his  reasons  for  declining  to  act — refused  to  allow  for  disestablishment  in  their  country ;  and  at  all 
the  proceedings  to  go  further.  His  reasons,  as  the  recent  five  Scotch  by-elections  disestablishers 
|fiven  in  connection  with  the  refusal,  were  that  had  been  returned.  On  the  question  of  national 
It  had  already  been  decided  in  the  "  Exeter  CAse  "  education,  the  society  had  uttered  a  warning 
that  a  reredos  containing  a  representation  of  the  concerning  the  report  of  the  royal  commission, 
ascension  was  a  lawful  erection ;  that  the  pres-  and  had  organized  the  conference  held  in  No- 
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vember,  1888,  which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  The  insistence  of  the  dogmatic  principle  and  the 

the  National  Education  Association.    Informa-  essential  features  of  a  sacramental  Cnurch — the 

tion  had  been  collected  and  diffused  relative  to  maintenance  of  the  faith  against  heresy — that 

acts  of  persecution  in  the  rural  districts.    The  was  their  claim  that  day. 

pressure  of  other  parliamentary  business  had  Church  Defense  Institution. — The  annual 

prevented  the  passage  of  measures  desired  by  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Defense  Institution  was 

society.     Other  measures  intended  to  deprive  held  in  Westminster,  June  20.    Lord  Addington 

Parliament  of  some  of  its  authority  over  the  presided.    The  report  referred  to  the  motion  of 

Church  were  referred  to  as  schemes  that  must  be  Mr.  Dilwyn   for  the   disestablishment   of   the 

opposed.    Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  con-  Church  in  Wales,  and  expressed  regret  at  the 

tmued  efforts  to  defeat**  reactionary  "educational  course  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  adopted  in  the 

designs,  and  to  secure  the  establishment  of  un-  matter  in  allying  himself  with   the  minority, 

sectarian  schools  under  the  control  of  popularly  The  meeting  declared  its  satisfaction  that  the 

elected  managers,  affirming  that  no  changes  in  motion  had  been  defeated ;  and,  observing  the 

the  incidence  or  collection  of  tithes  will  remove  unfavorable  reception  accorded  the  new  educa- 

the  injustice  attaching  to  the  diversion  of  na-  tion  code,  expressed  the  trust  that  the  Govem- 

tional  property  to  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  ap-  ment  would  withdraw  it,  and  that  the  changes 

proving  steps  by  the  Executive  Committee  m  proposed  in  the  education  bill  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Pow- 

view  of  **  cases  of  intolerance  and  persecution  "  ell  might  be  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 

occurring  in  the  rural  parishes,  to  bring  the  in-  Protestant  Cnurchman's  Alliance. — At  a 

fluence  of  public  opinion  to  bear  against  efforts  meeting  of  Churchmen  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  June 

"to  effect  oy  insidious  methods  that  which  pre-  19,  a  union  was  formed  called  the  **  Protestant 

viously  was  secured  by  repressive  legislation  " ;  Churchman's  Alliance,"  to  have  branches  in  ever}' 

urging  friends  of  religious  equality  to  labor  to  diocese  in  England  and  Wales,  the  objects  of 

put  an  end  to  a  system  "  which  in  many  country  which  were  declared  to  be : 

parishes  practically  denies  religious  liberty  to  the       rr     ir -j    v- •     «•     •         j -*    •*•    *• 

fTk.Ku.J;*^.,".  ««4  «K,'««*;«*.  *«  «««  iA.Ji»iofi'^»  To  afford  a  basis  of  union  and  opportunities  lor  oon- 
mhabitants  :  and  objectmg  to  anv  legislation  g^i^^on  and  concerted  action  for  kTchurchmen  who 
calculated  to  dimmish  the  control  of  Parliament  desire  to  maintain  the  principles  ot  the  Reformation, 
over  the  Establishment.  the  oresont  Praver-Book  and  Articles,  and  the  acts  of 
English  Church  Union. — The  thirtieth  an-  uniformity  as  tnolr  standards  of  doctrine  and  ritual, 
nual  meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union  was  and  especially  the  non-sacerdotal  character  of  the  min- 
held  in  London,  June  27.  Lord  Halifax  presided,  i^try  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  to  adopt  whatever 
The  annual  report  showed  that  5,870  communi-  "»«»?»  "f ^.5?"*  *??®  ^  i'^.t  *?*"  desirable  to  mform 
«jnts  had  icnnS  the  Union  during  the  year,  and  ^^^oTrteS'Xl^l^Stt^^^^^ 
that  It  now  had  27,164  membere.  Reference  was  ^^^  p  ^  ^  ^,^^4  ^^^^^  teaching  of  God^s  Holy 
made  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  Word,  with  a  view  to  secure  and  maintain  their  at- 
and  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  The  tachment  to  the  Established  Church,  and  to  prevent 
better  discharge  of  her  own  spiritual  work  was  the  alienation  of  the  people  by  the  misrepresentation 
held  up  as  the  remedy  against  all  the  evils  that  of  her  doctrine  and  discipline ;  to  obtain  bv  parlia- 
affected  the  Church  in  Wales  or  elsewhere.  Res-  mentaiy  action  the  abolition  of  the  episcopal  veto  on 
olutions  were  adopted  expressing  the  gratitude  ^^j*.*^'  ^  mamtenance  and  enforcement  of  the  Uw ; 
of  the  Union  to  t iTe  Bisho%f  ^.^^^^^^^^  Sp'ri?at^wlTrw%  V^?^^^^^^^ 
maintenance  of  the  ntual  of  the  Church  or  J^ng-  imprisonment ;  to  make  better  provision  for  the  fur- 
land  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  canons  and  therauce  ot  the  above  obiects  in  Parliament  and  the 
the  rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  press,  and,  while  recognizing  the  comprehensiveness 
for  his  defense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  of  the  national  Church,  within  the  limits  of  her 
Church  of  England  by  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  authorized  standards,  to  deprecate  and  discountenance 
the  authority  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  spir-  "inimical  to  her  maintenance  and  defense  whatever 
itual  matted:"  also  congratuUting  the  D^n  L'^;g^Jm^It{:S!a?c:{?^^^^^^^^ 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul  s  upon  the  erection  in  the  decisions  of  the  Queen's  courts  thereon. 
St.  Pauls  Cathedral  of  a  reredos  " so  well  calcu- 
lated to  brinp  before  the  minds  of  those  who  A  provisional  council,  covering  the  whole 
worship  within  the  walls  of  that  church  the  country,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  and  reg- 
great  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  ulations  for  the  government  of  the  alliance; 
and  the  atonement."  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  course  union  in  prayer  for  the  maintenance  of  sound 
of  his  address  as  president,  remarked  that  the  doctrine  and  spiritual  worship  was  recom- 
trial  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  involved  the  right  mended  ;  and  measures  were  suggested  for  en- 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  celebrate  the  holy  listing  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  laity, 
communion  in  the  old  traditional  way,  sanction-  especially  of  the  workin^men,  by  the  compilation 
ed  and  enjoined  in  its  main  features  by  the  whole  and  dissemination  of  literature,  oral  teaching, 
of  the  Church.  What  was  being  attacked  under  and  everv  possible  means  '*  to  explain  to  the  peo- 
cover  of  the  present  prosecution  was  not  merely  pie  the  l*rotcstant  character  of  the  Church  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  but  the  whole  England." 

of  the  sacramental  system  and  that  great  revival  Congratulation  to  the  Russian  Chnreh. — 

of  Catholic  teaching  and  practice  which  had  re-  A  letter  of  congratulation  was  addressed  by  the 

invigorated  the  Church  of  England.     If  those  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  July  14, 1888,  to  the 

responsible  for  these  unhappy  prosecutions  would  metropolitan  of  Kiev,  on  the  occasion   of  the 

but  consider,  they  would  surely  see  how  ground-  900th  anniversary  of  the  conversion  of  Russia  to 

less  were  the  apprehensions  which  induced  them  Christianity.      The    archbishop    felicitated  the 

to  act  as  they  did.  All  that  was  wanted  to  secure  metropolitan  on  the  benefits  that  the  Russian 

peace  was  explanation  in  the  spirit  of  charity.  Empire  had  derived  from  Christianity,  and  on 
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the  fact  that  its  civil  jurisdiction  and  the  Rus-  was  continued  in  the  second  day  in  papers  on 
sian  branch  of  the  Church  were  coextensive ;  ex-  "  The  Church  in  Wales ;  its  Past  Progress,  its 
pressed  regret  that  the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Present  Needs,"  by  Mr.  J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn ;  "  In- 
Conference,  demanding  the  undivided  attention  crease  of  the  Episcopate,"  by  Mr.  W.  S.  de  Win- 
of  all  the  Anglican  bishops,  would  prevent  any  ton ;  '*  Parochial  Missions,"  bv  the  Rev.  J.  P.  A. 
of  them  from  participating  in  the  ceremonies  of  Bowers.  Topics  relating  to  public  education  were 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary,  and  added  discussed  in  papers  on  *' Elementary  Education," 
that —  in  which  Lora  Norton  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Diggle, 
The  Russian  and  the  AngUcan  Church  have  common  chairman  of  the  London  School  Board  opposed 
foes.  Alike  we  have  to  gua?d  our  independence  against  ^^®J^  ^^  JFi^^}\?^f.  ^P^^ '  J**®  Proposals 
the  Papal  aggreasivenesB  which  claims  to  subordinate  of  the  New  Code,"  by  Prebendary  Roe ;  "  Definite 
all  the  Churches  of  Christ  to  the  See  of  Borne.  Alike  Religious  Teaching,^'  by  Canon  Evan  Daniel  and 
we  have  to  protect  oar  flocks  firom  teachers  of  new  and  Canon  Gregory,  and  the  Rev.  £.  F.  M.  Mac- 
strange  doctrines  adverse  to  that  holy  faith  which  Carthy,  Mr.  Whitnill,  school  inspector,  and 
was  himded  down  to  us  by  the  holy  ai^Btles  and  ancient  other  speakers;  "Sunday  Observance"  was  con- 

^f  n^w^LiS^^^in?  ci™«^^^    Kv  m„^,li'l?l^f  sidered^v  Earl  Beauchamp,  Mr.  G.  F.  Chambers, 

of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  ana  by  mutual  sympa-  au^  -d^-,  fk-  t  :~Ki^i.      *u    r>       n  xn  m  -d  u  -* 

thy  that  we  may  one  by  one  iv  to*.  «.<raoi,  t««  Ev«y.  ^^^^^\  ^^:  Lm  Wf  ter,  the  Rev  C.  E.  T.  Roberts 

7«Atow  we  shall  enoourag©  each  other,  and  promote  the  with  voluntary  addresses;  "The  Literature  of 

salvation  of  all  men.    Praying,  therefore,  earnestly  in  the  Day  and  its  Attitude  toward  Christianity," 

the  Spirit  for  the  unity  of  oil  men  in  the  ikith  ot'^the  by  Sir  G.  C.  Stokes,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Mr. 

Gospel  laid  down  and  expounded  by  the  oecumenical  W.  L.  Courtney,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth, 

councils  of  the  undivided  Church  of  Christ  and  in  m„,  d^  Courcy  Laflfan,  with  offered  remarks ; 

the  hvmg  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  we  ever  re-  «  Missions  to  Seamen,"  by  Commander  Dawson, 

mam  your  Graoe»8  most  faithful  and  devoted  servants  p   ^^    ,,  ^  u^wik  JLiL  rt«^iilo  Tk^  tjI^  tp   i 

and  brother  in  the  Lord.                  Edw.  Camtdab.  ^  N.,  the  Kev.  Charles  Griffiths,  the  Rev.  E.  J. 

Wolfe,  and  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar ;  "  Home  Re- 

At  the  festival  (in  Kiev)  at  which  this  letter  union,"  by  Earl  Nelson,  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
was  read,  Mr.  Pobedonostzeff,  the  Procurator  of  borough,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  the  Dean  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  giving  a  toast  to  the  Archbishop  St.  Asaph,  and  others ;  "  Popular  Amusements 
of  Canterbury,  bore  witness  in  the  name  of  the  in  Relation  to  the  Christian  Life,"  by  Major 
metropolitan  and  the  assembled  guests—  Seton  Churchill,  Mr.  Edward  Terry,  the'Rev.  H. 

To  the  consolation  which  it  aftbrded  us  to  hear  the  A.  James,  C^on  McClure,  and  Sir  Lawrence 
contentB  of  this  letter,  coming  to  us  from  a  Church  Jones ;  "  The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church," 
which  heartily  perceives  in  tEis  our  present  festival  considered  under  the  heads  of  "  The  Witness  of 
the  reality  of  our  faith  and  of  our  religious  and  patri-  Holy  Scripture,"  "  The  Witness  of  History,"  and 
otic  feelinp.  ...  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we^ave  "Orders  m  the  Church  of  England,"  by  Canon 
heard  a  Chmtian  greeting  fW>m  the  midst  of  the  Eng-  Luckock,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
hsh  Church.  It  is  with  feehngs  of  satisfaction  that  u^-^„„u  iu„,-^-  c^f«„  nk,,!**!,;!!  «.;*!,  *..^u^^ 
we  recall  to  mind  the  foot  that  it  was  fh)m  England  borough.  Major  Seton  Churchill  with  further 
that  a  conscientious  study  and  appreciation  of  the  an-  discussions ;  The  Church  s  Duty  with  Regard 
cient  Eastern,  and  of  our  Orthodox  Russian  Church  to  the  Temporal  Well-being  of  the  Working 
was  for  the  first  time  re-echoed  ^k  to  us  in  the  Classes,"  by  Canon  Blackley,  who  explained  a 
learned  investigations  of  her  ecclesiastical  historians  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance,  the  Bishop  of 
and  theologians  ;  it  is  from  there,  and  perhaps  from  Bedford,  Mr.  H.  W.  Hill,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttle- 
there  only,  that  expressions  of  sympathy  have  readied  ^orth.  Miss  Edith  Bamett,  the  Rev.  W.  Morr 
us    and   aspirations   toward    Christian   communion  ^^   ^^  others ;  "  The  Church's  Care  of  Chil- 

"**  ^**  dren,"  considered  under  the  head  of  "  Waifs  and 

The  Church  CongressL—The  twenty-ninth  Strays,"  by  Mr.  J.  Trevarthen,  "Children  in 

annual   meeting  of   the  Church  Congress  was  Workhouses  and   Factories,"  by  the  Dean  of 

opened  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  Oct.  1.   The  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kingsley,  and  "  Boys 

LlandafF  presided.    The  agitation  in  Parliament  who  have  left  School,"  by  the  Key,  W.  S.  Carter, 

and  before  the  people  for  the  disestablishment  with  voluntary  addresses;  "Continuation  Schools 

of  the  Church  m  Wales  caused  the  subjects  of  and  Intermediate  Education,"  by  the  Hon.  G.  T. 

episcopacy  and  the  establishment  in  the  princi-  Kenyon,  M.  P.,  and  Archdeacon  Emery ;  "  How  to 

pality  to  be  the  most  prominent  subjects  dis-  meet  the  Spiritual  Needs  of  Young  Men,"  by  the 

cussed.    The  first  day*s  sessions  were  occupied  Rev.  V.   S.   S.   Coles  and  voluntary  speakers; 

with  the  reading  of  papers  on  the  Church's  mode  "  The  Christian's  Relationship  (o)  to  God,"  by 

of  dealing  with  rapialy  growing  populations ;  the  Canon  Bulstrode,  Archdeacon  x^orris,  and  Canon 

respective  merits  of  the  division  or  parishes,  the  McCormick ;  "  (b)  to  the  Church,"  by  the  Rev. 

use  of  mission  rooms,  and  lay  co-operation ;  and  W.  H.  Hutchings ;  "  (c)  to  the  World,"  by  the 

communitv  life  for  the  clergy,  m  which  Mr.  Rev.  M.  E.  Welby,  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  and 

Richard  Foster,  the  Rev.  Charles  Mackeson,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ridge  way ;   "  The  Reciprocal  Rela- 

Rev.  Canons  Terbutt  and  Medd,  and  the  Bishop  tions  between  the  (church  at  Home  and  its  For- 

of  Salisbury  were  the  principal  speakers ;  on  the  eign  and  Colonial  Missions,"  by  Sir  John  Kenne- 

relations  of  Church  and  state,  by  the  Dean  of  way,  M.  P.,  the  Bishop  of  Baflarat,  Archdeacon 

Manchester,  the  Rev.  T.  Hancock,  Mr.  Raikes,  Farler,  Bishop  Barry,  and  the  Bishop  of  Melane- 

M.  P.,  Postmaster-General,  the  Dean  of  Llandaff,  sia;  and  "The  Linguistic  Condition  of  Wales; 

and  others,  in  which  assertions  were  made  that  its  bearing  on  Church  Work  and  Education,  and 

the  Church,  rather  than  dissent,  was  the  victim  the  Difiiculties  arising  from  it,"  by  the  Dean  of 

of  inequality  from   the  operation  of  establish-  St.  Asaph,  the  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  Canon 

ment :  and  "  Church  Finance  and  Clergy  Pen-  Bevan,  and  Mr.  T.  Morgan  Owen,  H.  M.  I. 

sions,"  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle,  the  Rev.  T.  Warren  The  Church   In  Canada.— The    Provincial 

Trevor,  and  others.    The  same  general  subject  Synod  of  Canada  met  in  Montreal,  Sept.  11.  The 
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body  meets  triennially,  and  originally  represented  ginated  from  the  similarity  it  bears  to  certain 

the  entire  Church  of  the  Dominion ;  but  the  other  minerals,  such  as  pyroxene,  beryl,  etc.,  for 

settlement  of  the  Northwestern  Territories  has  which  it  has  frec(uently  been  mistaken.    In  its 

resulted  in  the  erection  of  dioceses  without  its  chemical  composition  it  is  a  tricalcic  phosphate, 

jurisdiction.  Bishop  Bond  presided  in  the  Upper  the  formula  of   the  Canadian   product  being 

House,  the  metropolitan  having  been  prevented  3Cat(P04)aCaF«,  showing  the  presence  of  calcium 

from  being  present.     The  Rev.  John  Laugtry  fluoride,  which  in  much  of  the  European  product 

was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House.  The  is  replaced  by  calcium  chloride.    This  makes  the 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  re-  Canadian  the  richer  of  the  two  in  phosphoric 

turned  an  increase  for  three  years  of  $81,315.   A  acid.     It  is  found   associated  with   granitoid 

committee  appointed  three  years  previously  to  gneiss,   quartzite,    pyroxenite,    and   crystalline 

confer  with  other  religious   bodies  respecting  limestone. 

union  reported  the  proceedines  of  a  conference  The  Laurentian  rocks  of  North  America  have 
held  in  Toronto  in  April,  1889,  at  which  the  for  many  years  been  known  by  mineralogists  to 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  as  well  as  contain  apatite  (commonly  known  as  phosphate), 
the  Church  of  England,  were  represented.  The  sometimes  disseminated  in  minute  green  crystals, 
subjects  were  considered  of  "  Corporate  Unit^p^,"  sometimes  sufficiently  abundant  to  make  up  a 
"  The  Amount  of  Unity  in  Doctrine,  Worship,  large  proportion  of  the  rock.  Of  late  years  the 
and  Modes  of  Action,"  "  The  Holy  Scriptures,"  increasing  demand  for  phosphate  as  a  fertilizer 
"  The  Creeds,"  and  "  The  Administration  of  the  of  the  soil,  in  the  prepared  form  of  superphos- 
Holy  Sacraments."  A  hope  was  entertained  that  phate,  has  excited  mucn  interest  in  the  economic 
a  basis  of  agreement  mi^ht  be  arrived  at  re-  aeposits  of  this  mineral  that  have  been  discov- 
garding  the  first  three  pomts  in  the  resolutions  ered  in  Canada.  It  is  also  irregularly  distributed 
of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  namely,  "  As  to  the  through  the  New  England  States,  but  no  effort 
Holy  Scriptures  containing  all  thin^  necessary  has  been  there  made  to  utilize  it.  The  Lauren- 
to  Sialvation,"  **  The  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds  tian  rocks  cover  a  vast  area  of  Canada,  both  in 
as  the  Sufficient  Statement  of  Christian  Faith,"  Ontario  and  Quebec,  extending  from  Labrador  to 
and  "  The  Two  Sacraments,"  with  the  use  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  skirting  the  north  shore  of  the 
the  words  of  Christ's  institution  and  the  elements  Ottawa  river  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  and 
ordained  by  him.  The  appointment  of  a  joint  stretching  thence  down  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  be- 
committee  for  future  conferences  was  recom-  tween  Kingston  and  BrockviUe.  The  origin  of 
mended.  The  resolutions  of  the  Synod  having  these  rocks  is  undecided,  but  they  are  generally 
been  presented  to  the  Congregational  Convention,  conceded  to  be  metamorphic.  Their  materials, 
that  body  insisted  upon  recognition  of  its  min-  deposited  in  palteozoic  seas,  are  supposed  to  have 
isterial  orders  as  a  condition  precedent  to  union,  been  subjected  to  intense  heat,  vapor  at  high 
,  A  report  on  the  "  Incorporation  of  the  Provincial  pressure,  and  eruptive  overflows.  As  thev  have 
Syn(^  "  showed  that  the  Church  had  already  the  oeen  thus  metaphorphosed,  and  often  muct  fold- 
power  to  insure  uniformity  of  procedure,  canons,  ed  and  contort^,  their  origin  can  only  be  guessed 
and  discipline,  and  a  united  Church  in  the  Do-  at  by  their  stratification  and  chemical  composi- 
minion.    Steps  were  taken  and  a  committee  was  tion. 

appointed  to  invite  a  conference  of  representa-  The  various  forms  in  which  apatite  presents 
tives  of  all  the  dioceses  of  British  North  America  itself  are :  1,  crystals,  sometimes  of  large  dimen- 
respecting  the  consolidation  of  the  Church.  Uni-  sions ;  2,  masses  or  irregular  beds ;  8,  veins  run- 
form  Sundav-school  lessons  were  recommended,  ning  with  the  stratifications ;  4,  strata  of  a  lamel- 
Certain  methods  of  obtaining  money  for  Church  lar  texture ;  and  5,  in  a  granular  and  friable 
purposes  were  condemned  as  "  questionable."  A  form,  fairlv  abundant,  known  as  "  sugar  phos- 
canon  was  adopted  directing  the  formation  of  a  phate."  The  disturbed  condition  of  the  Lauren- 
board  of  examiners  to  examine  candidates  for  tian  rocks  explains  the  irregularity  of  the  apatite 
degrees  in  divinity.  deposits,  layers,  and  veins,  which,  before  the  great 
APATITE,  OR  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  folding  and  kneading  together  of  these  rocks, 
is  the  purest  form  of  phosphate  of  calcium  that  is  may  have  possessed  regularity  and  uniformity, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  manufacturer  of  fertilizers,  but  which  nave  been  dislocated  in  every  sense, 
It  is  a  definite  chemical  compdund,  consisting  of  leading  to  the  production  of  large  "  pockets  " 
either  3(Casp908)CaF9,  known  as  fluor-apatite,  and  irregular  masses  connected  only  by  narrow 
or  of  3(CasPi08)CaCli,  known  as  chlor-apatite,  and  twisted  seams,  and  even  occupying  corn- 
er else  of  the  two  united  in  indefinite  proportion,  pletely  isolated  positions.  The  crystals  consist 
It  is  produced,  so  far  as  known,  only  m  Norway,  of  six-sided  prisms,  the  usual  color  of  which  is 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Canada.  Phosphates  differ-  blue  or  sea-green,  while  a  few  are  brown,  pink, 
ing  from  apatite  are  found  elsewhere,  the  locali.-  yellow,  or  white.  In  the  veins,  beds,  and  pockets 
ties  of  which  are  given  below.  The  Norwegian  the  same  colors  are  met  with,  arising  from  im- 
article  is  a  chlor-apatite,  found  in  primary  rocks  purities.  The  blue  and  green  varieties  contain 
near  Kragero,  but  the  amount  exported  is  very  scales  of  chlorite ;  the  pink  and  brown,  minute 
slight.  The  Spanish  is  a  fluor-apatite,  largely  portions  of  hematite ;  wnile  the  yellow  and  white 
produced  in  Estramadura  and  the  neighboring  owe  their  tint  to  organic  substances.  The  ordi- 
districts  of  Portugal.  There  are  large  deposite  nary  thickness  of  the  beds  varies  from  one  to 
in  Russia,  between  the  Volga  and  the  Desna,  but  five  feet.  In  some  places  they  are  entirely  sur- 
very  little  is  known  respecting  them.  Canadian  rounded  by  dead  rock,  with  a  sharp  line  of  de- 
apatite  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  in  the  trade,  markation,  and  in  others  it  is  hard  to  define 
and,  being  more  largely  used  than  any  other,  is  where  the  phosphate  ceases  and  the  dead  rock 
here  fully  described.  The  name  apatite,  taken  begins.  The  important  question  of  the  conti- 
from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  "  deceptive,"  ori-  nuity  of  both  vems  and  beds  is  occupying  the 
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attention  of  the  Oeological  Survey  of  Canada ;  except  at  a  few  of  the  larger  mines,  where  shafts 
for,  although  veins  filling  rock-fissures  have  been  have  been  sunk  for  underKronnd  workings, 
followed  to  a  considerable  depth,  experience  Steam-power  for  drilling  and  hoisting  is  em- 
shows  that  different  regions  and  different  rocks  ploved,  and  tramways  facilitate  transport, 
afford  great  variations,  and  most  of  the  workings  f  he  ma^itude  of  this  industry  appears  from 
are  as  yet  comparatively  superficial.  The  nature  the  following  figures,  taken  from  tne  *'  Trade 
of  the  yield  from  veins  is  uncertain,  being  some-  and  Navigation  Reports  "  of  Canada,  showing- 
times  solid  and  pure  apatite,  and  again  only  lay-  the  export  of  the  mineral  for  ten  years :  1879-*80y 
ers  of  the  mineral  mixed  with  calcite,  pyroxene  7,974  tons;  1880-'81, 15,601  tons;  1881-*82, 17,- 
crystals,  and  magnesian  mica.  These  latter  con-  181  tons ;  1882-'8d,  14,478  tons ;  1883-'84,  21,471 
stitute  the  principal  impurities  in  the  commercial  tons ;  1884-*85,  18,984  tons ;  1885-'86,  25,974 
article,  calcite  especially  lowering  the  percentage  tons ;  1886-'87, 23,943  tons :  1887-88, 21,849  tons : 
of  calcic  phosphate,  and  acting  injuriously  when  1888-'89,  23,158  tons.  This  shows  an  export  of 
acid  is  applied  for  conversion  iuto  superphos-  more  than  190,000  tons  in  the  ten  years  since  the 
phate.  trade  began.  The  market  value  varies  with  the 
The  origin  of  this  mineral  is  a  matter  of  con-  purity  of  the  article,  and  although  a  large  quan- 
troversv,  scientists  holding  different    theories,  tity  turns  out  85  per  cent,  of  tricalcic  phospnate. 


ocean  of  which  we  have  any  trace ;  that  these  de-  savs  that  much  of  the  material  mined  in  Canada, 
posits,  originally  resembling  those  of  later  seas,  sold  and  exported  to  Europe,  has  been,  and  is 
nave  been  so  completely  altered  that  their  mate-  still,  reshipped  to  the  United  States,  either  raw 
rials  have  entered  into  new  combinations,  and  or  manufactured,  where  it  is  used  to  aid  in  pro- 
have  become  entirely  cirstalline,  resembling  the  ducing  the  verv  high  grade  superphosphate  by 
original  deposits  as  little  as  do  the  crude  ingre-  firms  in  the  liorthem  States.  Tne  reason  as- 
dients  of  glass  the  finished  product.  The  sedi-  signed  why  Canadian  phosphates  thus  cross  the 
mentary  origin  of  the  Laurentian  rocks,  such  as  ocean  twice  is,  probably,  that^  since  American 
mussel  mud,  sand,  and  coprolite  layers,  would  be  dealers  were  in  the  habit  of  importing  from  Eng- 
changed  by  volcanic  action  to  wholly  crystalline  land  before  the  Canada  mines  were  develops 
rocks.  To  substantiate  this — limestone  tHus  acted  very  little  effort  has  been  made  to  turn  the  tnide 
on  would  assume  a  crystalline  character  as  mar-  to  a  more  direct  course.  The  money  basis  taken 
ble;  peaty  or  coal  substances  would  pass  into  in  Europe  is  by  the  unit  for  phosphate  that  erives 
crystalline  carbon  or  graphite ;  and  phosphatic  by  analysis  75  per  cent,  of  tricalcic  phosphate, 
layers  would  appear  as  crystalline  calcic  phos-  with  an  addition  of  one  fifth  of  one  penny  sterl- 
phate  or  apatite.  All  these  substances  are  found  ing  for  each  unit  above  that  percentage.  Thus,i 
m  close  contiguity  in  the  apatite  district.  Dr.  T.  taking  la,  2d.  as  the  unit  for  that  grade,  a  sample 
Sterry  Hunt,  who  has  made  the  Laurentian  rocks  yielding  80  per  cent,  would  be  worth  la.  Sd.,  and 
his  study  for  more  than  thirty  years,  looks  upon  while  a  ton  of  75-per-cent.  grade  would  bring 
them  as  the  deposition  of  materials  derived  from  878.  6d.,  one  of  80  per  cent,  would  command 
the  adjacent  strata;  and  as  apatite  is  closely  100«.,  and  85  per  cent.  1138.  4^.  Prices  continu- 
associated  with  pyroxene,  the  latter  may  be,  to  a  ally  fluctuate.  When  the  material  has  been 
laree  extent,  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived,  poorly  dressed,  the  product  will  be  of  a  low 
There  are  two  districts  in  Canada  that  furnish  grade.  From  the  rule  adopted  by  foreign  pur- 
this  mineral.  One  is  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  chasers,  the  more  careful  the  selection  and  dress- 
in  the  county  of  Ottawa,  where  the  chief  depos-  ing,  the  greater  the  profit.  Low  grades  of  60 
its  exist,  in  the  townships  of  Templeton,  Bow-  per  cent  find  a  market  in  the  pulverized  or 
man,  Derry,  Portland,  and  Buckingham.  A  vil-  ground  state  at  the  fertilizer  works  in  the  North- 
la^  of  the  latter  name  has  come  into  publicity  em  States,  the  result  being  brought  up  to  a  high 
lymg  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Ot-  grade  by  admixture  with  blood  and  offal.  Other 
tawa,  as  the  point  at  which  the  mineral  floated  phosphates  which  are  akin  to  apatite  must  not 
thence  down  the  River  Lievre,  is  shipped  by  rail,  be  confounded  with  it. 

The  other  district  is  in  the  province  of  Ontario,        South  Carolina  phosphate,  commonly  known 

and  extends  north  from  Kingston  and  Brockville,  as  **  Charleston  rocK,"  occurs  in   rough   masses 

on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  in  a  belt  through  associated  with  fossil  bones  and  teeth ;  the  river 

the  counties  of  Leeds,  Lanark,  and  Frontenac,  phosphate  being  dark  gray,  and  the  land  phos- 

com'prising  the  townships  of  Burgess,  Bedford,  phate  pale  brown.    The  former  requires  careful 

Crosby,  Storrington,  ana  Loughborough.    This  washing,  as  the  cavities  in  it,  being  filled  with 

has  not  been  much  worked,  except  in  the  vicinity  sAnd,  would  otherwise  deteriorate  its  quality.    It 

of  Sharbot  lake,  near  the  line  of  the  Canadian  is  obtained  by  dredging  Beaufort,  Bull,  Ashley, 

Pacific  Railway.    In  both  provinces  the  face  of  and  other  rivers,  and  is  superior  to  that  found 

the  country  where  apatite  is  found  presents  a  on  the  land,  the  iron  in  the  former  existing  as 

succession  of  small,  isolated,  rounded,  rocky  hills,  pyrites,  while  in  the  latter  it  assumes  the  form 

alternating  with  small   lake-basins.     With  the  of  ferric  oxide.     Carolina  phosphate  rates  in 

demolition  of  the  original  forests,  fire  followed,  commerce  with  the  coprolite   deposits    of  the 

destroying  the  undergrowth;  and  the  layer  of  greensand  formation  of    the    eastern   coast  of 

soil  on  this  formation,  being  thin,  was    soon  England  and  near  Boulogne  in  France.    Som- 

washed  away  by  rain,  leaving  the  bald  rocky  brero  and  Nevassa  phosphate  comes  from   the 

strata  so  exposed  as  to  render  the  region  sterile,  coral  islands  of  the  Carribean  SeA,  and  is  known 

The  mining  operations  are  very  simple,  and  in  as  rock  guano.     It  is  of  high  quality,  but  the 

*«ome  instances  might  rather  be  styled  quarrying,  predominance  of  alumina  and  iron  prevents  its 
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sQOcessfal  employment.  The  West  Indian  prod- 
uct is  in  reality  a  phosphate  guano,  which  has 
accumulated  and  hardened  in  fissures  and  cracks 
and  such  parts  of  phosphatio  matter  as  have 
penetrated  in  solution  through  the  porous  coral 
rock.  Bordeaux  phosphate,  from  the  Ardeni\es 
reffion  in  the  south  of  France,  is  of  similar  origin, 
taken  from  fissures  traversing  the  Jurassic  lime- 
stone plateaus  that  once  probably  formed  an 
archipelago  of  bird-frequented  islands  in  a  Ter- 
tiary sea.  Nassau,  or  German  phosphate,  from 
the  valley  of  the  Lahn,  is  a  similar  product.  The 
following  table,  from  analvsis  in  Liverpool,  shows 
the  average  percentage  of:  tribasic  phosphate  in 
the  yield  nrom  the  various  localities  of  produc- 
tion: 


OOUNTBIBS. 
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OnUiMry. 

Awexaft. 

Korws J 

7790 

8|wln 

72-8T 

63-09 

67*78 

cdUdft.. . 

73-62 

Sooth  CarolioA :  Calci]i«d . . 

57*47 

Rlrer 

54-60 

I,4lfMj    

53*54 

KoflaDd  (eoprolite) 

66-90 

Bouloffno  (ooproHte) 

44*60 

Wrest IiMUes:  Sombrero... 
NeTBMft 

T5-03 

70  20 

78*09 
69-88 

BordcMuc 

76W 
70  96 

65-58 
61-10 

70-76 

Nimmn             .    . 

66-08 

Shipments  vary  in  percentage,  running  higher 
or  lower  than  the  average  given  above. 

ARCUfOLOGT.  (Amerlea.)  The  Mound- 
Builders. — ^The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
mound-builders  has  been  pursued  bv  Dr.  Cyrus 
Thomas  in  a  paper  on  *' The  Problem  of  the 
Ohio  Mounds."  The  author  finds  analogies  be- 
tween a  number  of  these  mounds  and  the  relics 
found  in  them  and  certain  works  in  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina  which  it  is  agreed  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  Cherokees,  whence  he  concludes 
that  they  were  most  probably  made  by  the  an- 
cestors of  that  tribe.  Ancient  works  related  to 
those  in  Ohio  are  found  in  the  Kanawha  valley 
and  other  P^rts  of  West  Virginia  by  the  aid  of 
which  Dr.  Thomas  believes  that  he  can  trace  the 
course  of  the  mound-builders  in  their  migration 
up  the  Kanawha  valley  and  to  the  southward  in 
the  same  line  that  the  Cherokees  appear  to  have 
followed  in  reaching  their  historicai  locality.  He 
further  suggests,  on  grounds  which  are  given  in 
his  paper,  tnat  the  Cnerokees  entered  the  imme- 
diate valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  north- 
west, striking  it  in  the  region  of  Iowa.  Proof  is 
also  collated  that  the  mound-building  era  had 
not  closed  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  conti- 
nent by  Europeans.  On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  F.  W. 
Putnam  supposes  that  the  mound-builders  were 
driven  northward,  and  their  remnants  are  found 
in  the  Eskimos ;  while  Dr.  Patton  believes  that 
two  different  races  immiCTated  from  Asia,  the 
mound-builders  coming  first,  and  the  red  men 
afterward.  Evidences  of  ancient  mining  opera- 
tions of  considerable  extent  have  been  found  in 
the  copper  district  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  mica 
fields  ox  North  Carolina  and  the  serpentine  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains;  and  in  lead  veins,  par- 
ticuliu*ly  near  Lexington,  Ky.  From  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  growth  of  trees  over  these 
works.  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry  has  determined  that 
the  copper  workings  on  Lake  Superior  were  aban- 
doned not  less  than  four  hundred,  and  the  lead 
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mine  at  Lexington  not  less  than  five  hundred 
years  ago,  and  that  the  mica  and  serpentine 
quarries  are  of  corresponding  antiquity.  Traces 
of  ancient  workings  of  oil  fields  are  met  on  Oil 
creek,  Pa.,  in  Mecca,  Ohio,  and  at  Enniskillen, 
Canada.  The  remains  in  the  valley  of  Oil  creek 
are  described  by  Prof.  Newberry  as  being  shal- 
low depressions  in  the  ground  resembling  the 
Eits  caused  by  the  overturning  of  forest  trees, 
ut  symmetrical  in  shape.  A  well  sunk  in  one 
of  these  pits  exactly  followed  the  course  of  an 
old  well  which  had  been  cribbed  with  timber, 
and  the  ladder,  consisting  of  a  tree  trunk  with 
the  stumps  of  the  limbs  projecting — like  those 
often  found  in  the  old  copper  mines  of  LiJce  Su- 
perior— was  still  standing.  The  oil  had  appar- 
entlv  been  collected  by  the  method  formerly  used 
in  tne  Caspian  region  of  skimming  from  the  sur- 
face of  water.  Prof.  Newberry,  while  admitting 
that  the  authors  of  these  works  "were  some 
members  of  the  great  American  family  of  na- 
tions,*' can  not  agree  with  those  who  would  re- 
gard them  as  the  same  as  our  modem  nomadic 
Indian.  They  were,  he  thinks,  not  one,  but  many 
tribes,  and  but  little  advanced  on  the  road  to 
civilization ;  but  differed  from  the  present  Indi- 
ans in  bein^  far  more  sedentary,  agricultural 
and  industrious.  He  can  believe  that  the  Man- 
dans,  Natches,  and  a  few  other  tribes  may  be 
the  descendants  of  the  mound-builders,  but  not 
the  Iroquois  and  Al^nquins.  Dr.  S.  D.  Peet,  of 
the  "American  Antiquarian,"  suggests  that  the 
inquiry  should  take  the  direction  of  learning 
whether  there  was  not  a  difference  in  the  periods 
of  occupation  and  a  diversity  of  migrations 
among  tne  class  of  people  whom  we  c^  vidians ; 
whether  the  diversity  which  is  acknowledged 
to  exist  in  the  works  of  the  mound-builders  is 
of  foreign  or  autochthonous  origin ;  and  wheth- 
er the  succession  of  races  or  tribes  on  the  same 
territory  was  rapid  and  caused  by  the  crowd- 
ing of  one  tribe  upon  another,  or  occurred 
after  long  periods  of  occupation.  In  his  per- 
sonal explorations  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio,  he  has  found  abundant  evidences  of  suc- 
cessive populations,  plainly  representing  three  or 
four  different  periocis  in  the  works,  fie  assumes 
that  more  time  than  is  usually  granted  should 
be  given  to  the  prevalence  of  the  mound-build- 
ers. "  We  have  all  the  period  between  the  palae- 
olithic age  and  the  close  of  the  neolithic  age  to 
fill  up  in  some  wav,  and  know  of  no  other  way 
than  to  ascribe  it  all  to  the  mound-builders." 

The  Casa  Grande.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  directed  that  steps  be  taken  at  once, 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  9, 1889,  to 
repair  and  protect  the  ruins  of  the  Casa  Grande, 
in  Pinal  County,  Arizona.  According  to  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  special  agent  of  the  de- 
partment, the  main  builaing  is  w  feet  long  and 
43  feet  wide,  the  first  story  is  13  feet  high,  the 
second  story  9,  and  the  third  and  fourth  stories 
each  8  feet.  The  walls  are  between  4  and  5  feet 
thick,  and  are  constructed  of  an  almost  inde- 
structible concrete  made  of  fine  giivel,  sand,  and 
cement,  laid  in  great  blocks.  The  walls,  both 
inside  and  out,  were  plastered  with  cement,  which 
still  clings  to  them,  that  on  the  inside  being  very 
smooth  and  glossy.  All  of  the  rooms,  four  of 
which  are  intact,  are  of  a  uniform  buff  color. 
The  largest  of  the  rooms  is  34  feet  by  9  feet,  and 
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the  building  has  an  extreme  height  of  nearlv  40    manship  in  a  somewhat  similar  situation  be- 
feet.    Tbe  lower  story  is  filled  with  crumbling     neath  the  lava  in  California ;  and  that  European 
dibris  and  the  drifting  sand  of  the  plain  to  the    arcbKologista  were  slow  to  accept  the  discovery 
height  of  13  or  14  feet.    The  Hpecial  aunt's  report    as  genuine.     The  present  discovery  comes  to 
mentions  many  great  mounds,  now  h&rdly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  desert  sands,  situated  for 
miles  around  the  Casa  Grande,  that  mark  what 
were  once  the  abodes  of  men. 

RdIdh  mt  Cochlta.— The  ruins  of  an  exten- 
sive city,  hitherto  unknown,  have  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Amanda  Chavez,  at  Cocbita,  on  tbe  Amer- 
ican side  of  the  Rio  Qrande.  The  site  had  the 
appearance  of  a  huge  swell  in  the  prairie,  desti' 


1  through  the  washing  away  by  a 
heavy  rain-storm  of  a  part  of  the  siuid  covenng 
them.  A  large  building  with  stone  walls  and  a 
tower  at  each  comer  was  exposed,  having  appar- 
ently a  reservoir  in  tbe  center,  with  which  were 

connectedaqueductsleadinginseveraldirections,  l^o,  l.— Ihios  pound  m  Id* hu. 

Among  the  relics  obtained  from  the  site  by  tbe 

discoverer  were  a  skeleton  having  brown  hair,  confirm  it.  "  Tbe  hi^  degree  of  art  displayed 
with  three  strands  of  beads — of  turquoise,  jet,  by  the  image,"  Prof.  Wright  remarks,  in  his  ac- 
and  bone — around  its  neck,  and  ear-nngs  of  jet  count,  "  is  noteworthy-  It  is  not  the  work  of  a 
and  turquoise ;  arrowheads;  and  broken  pottery,  boy  or  of  a  novice.  The  proportions  are  perfect. 
The  skeleton  had  been  inclosed  in  a  chamber  of  and  there  is  a  pose  of  the  body  that  differen- 
masonry.  tiates  it  from  anything  that  has  been  found 
Ancient  Image  at  Mampa,  Idaho.  —  A  among  the  relics  of  the  mound-builders.  Alto- 
uni(jue  relic  was  found  in  September,  1889,  in  gether,  it  supports  the  hypothesis  of  Prof,  Put- 
boring  an  artesian  well  at  Nampa,  twenty  miles  nam  set  forth  some  years  ago,  that  civilization 
Irem  Boie^  City,  Idaho,  at  about  three  hundred  advanced  on  the  Paclnc  coast  long  in  advance  of 
feet  below  the  surface  of  tbe  ground.  As  de-  that  which  has  anywhere  else  been  discovered." 
scribed  by  Prof.  Geor^  Frederick  Wright  in  Tbe  precise  geological  age  of  the  retic  has  not 
the  "  Independent,"  it  is  a  carved  image  of  line  been  determined  ;  but  Mr.  Emmons  of  the  United 
and  rather  soft  pumice  atone,  about  an  inch  and  States  Geological  Survey,  who  is  more  familiar 
three  quarters  in  length,  and  displaying  consid-  than  any  other  geologist  with  the  region,  has  ex- 
erable  artistic  skill.  Tbe  position  in  which  it  pressed  the  opinion  (subject,  however,  to  correo- 
was  found  and  the  geological  structure  of  tbe  Uon),thatthestratain  which  it  lay  are"probabIy 
ground  are  described  by  Prof.  Wright  as  follows:  of  tar  greater  antiquity  than  anv  deposits  in 
"  After  penetrating  the  surface  soil  sixty  feet,  which  human  implements  have  nitherto  been 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  Iftva  rock  was  encount-  discovered." 

ered.     Below  this  for  upward  ot  two  hundred        International  CongresB  of  Americanists. 

feet  therewos  nothing  but  alternate  beds  of  quick-  — The  seventh  International  Congress  of  Amer- 

sand  and  clay;  then  coarse  sand  was  struck  in  ieanisis  met  in  Berlin,  Oct. 2,  1886.    Dr.Reiss,of 

which  the  image  came  up,  then  below  was  vege-  Ilerliu,  was  chosen   president,  and  Prof.  K.  S. 

table  soil,  and  then  sand  rock.    Thus  it  was  evi-  Morse  represented  the  Ignited  States  in  the  list 

dent  that  the  image  lay  buried  to  a  depth  ot  about  ot  vice-presidents.      The    first   of  the   re^lar 

three  hundred  feet  beneath  the  deposits  which  papers  was  on  the  origin  ot  the  name  America — 

hadaccumulatedinalakefonnedbvsomeancient  concerning  which  a  theory  ot  native  derivation 

obstruction  of  the  Snake  river  valley,  and  that  has  lately  been  broached  by  M.  Jules   Marcou 

over  this  accumulation  there  had  been  an  over-  and  others — by  Signer  Guide  Cora,  of  Italy.    The 

flow  of  lava  sudlcient  to  cover  the  whole  and  author  was  not  ready  to  pronounce  definitely  on 

seal  it  up."    The  genuineness  of  the  "find  "is  tbe  subject,  for  various  recent  investigations  had 

vouched  for  by  all  the  persons  who  were  piesent  left  it  uncertain  whether  the  name  was  native  or 

at  the  discovery — three  educated  and  competent  imported.     Seflor  Fabie,  ot  Spain,  supported  the 

men  ot  established  character  and  in  responsible  old  theory  of  derivation  from  Amerigo  Vespucci, 

positions — besides  the  driller  and  helper;  besides  The  origin  and  use  of  the  American  specimens 

which  it  was  covered  with  a  film  ot  oxide  of  iron,  ot  the  objects  called  agriptarlt  was  discussed. 

such  as  would  form  only  after  long  exposure  un-  Thev  were  formerly  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the 

der  peculiar  conditions,  and  smwl   particles  of  OldNVorld.buthaarecently  been  foundin  Amer- 

sand  have  been  cemented  into  the  crevice  be-  ica.     It  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  they  had  been 

tween  the  arm  and  the  body.    Tbe  image  has  brought  from   Euroiie.     Some  ancient  Mexican 

been  seen  by  Profa  U.  W.  fiaynea  and  F.  W.  decorations  upon  human  bones  were  described 

Putnam,  of  the  Archipological  Museum  at  Cam-  by  M.  Andree  as  showing  a  hieh  development 

bridge,  as  well  as  by  Prof.  Wright,  and  the  evi-  ot  technic  and  taste.     Only  eighteen   pieces  of 

dence  and  the  correspondence  respecting  it  have  tbe  kind  are  known,  and  these  have  been  placed 

been  fully  canvassed  bv  them  and  reviewed  in  in  European  collections.  Some  ot  them  are  masks 

the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,     It  will  worked  oul  of  real  skulls  or  of  wood,  while  others 

be  recollecleil  that  Prof,  Whitney  many  years  arc  figures  of  animals,  etc.    The  mosaic  is  com- 

ago  reported  the  discovery  of  a  skull  called  "  the  posed  of  small  pieces  ot  turquoise,  malachite,  or 

Calaverasskuir'andimplementsofhumanwork-  mussel  shell,  pressed  into  a  foundation  ot  pitch, 
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forming  some  kind  of  design  or  representing  in  speaker  to  have  had  near  relatives  in  the  Deople 

colored  shadings  the  forms  of  the  human  face,  of  Costa  Rica  and  Northern  Colombia ;  ana  peo- 

A  skull- mask  of  the  kind  in  the  Berlin  Museum  pie  of  Chibcha  and  Mexican  origin  met  in  Costa 

comprises  the  head  of  a  puma  and  a  figure  com-  Kica.    A  paper  was  read  by  Herr  Uhle  on  the 

posed  of  the  fore  parts  of  the  animals.    Prof.  E.  primitive  history  and  wanderings  of  the  Chib- 

9.  Morse  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cushing  con-  chas.   Other  papers  were  read  by  Messrs.  Borsari, 

ceminf^  the  work  of  the  Ilemen  way  Archaeological  on  the  constructions  of  the  ancient  Peruvians; 

Expedition  in  Arizona,  where  traces  of  several  MQUer,  on  the  Sambakis  of  Brazil,  who  had  a 

cities  and  irrigation  works  and  often  evidence  of  prehistoric  civilization ;  Von  den  Steinen,  on  his 

the  former  existence  of  populous  settlements  have  second  journey  to  the  Xingu  and  the  oonfirma- 

been  found.    Senhor  ]Netto,  of  Brazil,  described  tion  of  his  previous  conclusions  respecting  the 

a  series  of  mounds  giving  an  elliptical  ground  relationship  of  the  Tupi  and  the  Caribs  and  on 

plan  with  a  head-shaped  annex  in  which  ne  had  the  calendar  stone  and  various  Mexican  and 

found  relics  of  a  people  who  might  be  distin-  Central   American    relics.     M.  Hamy  exposed 

guished  from  the  present  Indians  chiefly  by  the  some  falsifications  of  American  antiquities  which 

prominence  of  female  influence  among  them,  have  become  numerous  and  systematic.     (For 

Signor  Arzruni  mentioned  in  a  discussion  on  the  further  revelations  in  American  archaeology,  see 

present  condition  of  knowledge  respecting  neph-  special  article  Cave  Dra winds.) 

rite  and  iadeite  that  the  famous  Humboldt  axe  Rome.     Summary  of  Recent  Results.— 

and  anotner  South  American  hatchet  seem  to  be  Signor  R.  Lanciani,  in  his  comprehensive  account 

identical  in  substance  with  the  European  min-  of  the  excavations  conducted  at  Rome  under 

eral,  and  a  hatchet  from  Venezuela  with  one  from  his  official  direction  and  their  results  ("  Ancient 

HissarUk.    The  anthropological  classification  of  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries  "^,  de- 

the  native  Americans  was  discussed  by  Prof,  scribes  among  tne  immense  number  of  relics  of 

Virchow  and  Herr  Fritsch.     Prof.  Virchow  ad-  the  past  which  have  been  uncovered,  an  arche- 

mitted  that  it  would  not  do  to  speak  of  a  primi-  ological  stratum  hitherto  unknown,  consisting 

tive  race ;  yet  the  ancient  skulls  are  predomi-  of  antiquities  of  the  prehistoric  and  traditional 

nantly  of  a'  brachycephalic  type.    These  forms  age.     It  is,  however,  very  incomplete,  because 

seem  to  have  persisted  in  the  south  to  the  pres-  Iu)me  has  always  been  rebuilding  itself  out  of 

ent  time,  but  in  the  north  there  has  been  a  the  ruins  of    preceding  periods ;    yet,  on  the 

noticeable  transition  to  long  and  medium  forms,  whole,  he  savs,  **  it  is  wonderful  that  so  much 

Herr  Fritsch,  making  the  types  of  hair  a  basis  should  still  be  left  of  the  works  raised  by  the 

of  distinction,  would  assign  the  Central  Amer-  ancients  after  a  process  of  destruction  and  trans- 

icans  and,  generally,  the  ancient  civilized  peoples  formation  that  nas  been  going  on  for  fourteen 

of  South  America  to  a  group  having  smooth  or  centuries.'*  Discoveries  lately  made  on  the  Alban 

waving,  moderately  long  brown  hair,  like  that  hills  are  cited  by  Prof.  Lanciani  as  supporting 

of  the  Polynesians;  and  the  northwestern  tribes,  the  theory  that  Rome  was  founded  by  peasants 

with  those  of  single  districts  in  the  South,  to  a  from  Alba,  who  were  driven  away  by  fear  of  vol- 

group  with  coarse,  stiff  hair,  inclining  to  deep  canic  action  there,  and  militating  against  the 

black,  like  that  of  the  Mongols.    Herr  Nehring  view  of  an  Etruscan  origin.    The  name  of  Rome 

spoke  of  the  domesticated  animals  of  the  ancient  is  derived  by  the  author,  from  Rumon,  a  river, 

Peruvians.    He  remarked  that  the  subject  was  and  was  intended  to  designate  its  situation  as  a 

of  scientific  importance  becatise  the  other  peoples  river  town,  in  contrast  to  the  hill  towns.    The 

of  ancient  America  were  poor  in  property  of  this  name  of  Romulus  is  believed,  in  the  light  of 

kind  as  compared  with  these  people  and  the  recent  philological  discoveries,  to  be  a  genuine 

Bolivians  and  some  among  the  Central  Ameri-  one,  and  to  belong  to  the  founder  of  the  city, 

cans,  and  because  the  influence  of  domestication  The  only  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  Rome  was 

on  the  formation  of  races  could  be  better  fol-  built  corresponds  with  that  afforded  by  recent 

lowed  on  these  animals  than  on  those  of  the  old  discoveries,  which  would  place  Alba  in  the  bronze 

world.    The  animals  were  the  dog,  llama,  alpaca,  age.    Among  the  principal  works  of  art  discov- 

and  Quinea-pig.     Among  eighteen  mummified  ered  since  1870  are  enumerated  *'  two  bronze 

dogs  from  Peruvian  graves  examined  by  the  speak-  athletes  found  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirind,  the 

er,  types  were  foundof  a  shepherd's  dog,  a  ackchs-  bronze  Bacchus  of  the  Tiber,  the  tJuno  of  the 

hwftd^  and  a  bull-dog  or  pug.    Herr  Wittmack  Palatine,  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Forum,  and  the 

described  the  useful  plants  of  Peru,  from  traces  four  hundred  and  seventy -nine  busts  brought 

found  in  the  graves.    The  bread-plant  was  maize,  together  by  the  municipality^ .    Other  discoveries 

which  is  represented  on  the  sculptures  and  ar-  of  importance,  most  of  which  have  been  men- 

chitectural  ornaments  of  the  people ;  a  ehenopo-  tionea  in  the  previous  volume  of  the  "  Annual 

dium  and  two  kinds  of  pulse  were  used ;  and  Cyclopedia,*'  are  the  house  of  the  vestal  virgins, 

small  tubers,  like  potatoes,  but  which  could  not  with  fifteen  marble  pedestals,  eleven  life  -  size 

be  determined,  ana  fruits  of  annotto  had  been  ob-  statues,  fragments   of  statues,   eulogistic  and 

served  in  the  graves.     The  researches  of  Herr  historical  inscriptions,  and  many  busts  and  por- 

Hartmann  had  indicated  to  him  that  the  people  trait  heads,  coins,  and  fragments ;  and  the  oar- 

of  Mexico  in  the  time  of  Montezuma  possessed  racks  of  the  vigiles^  or  police,  the  luxuriant 

the  same  physical  race    characteristics  as  are  ornamentation  of  which  shows  that  these  officers 

exhibited  by  the  present  Dakotas,  Pawnees,  Ck)-  were  a  hieher  class  of  functionaries  than  com- 

manches,etc.  The  Araucanians,  Patagonians,and  mon  watchmen. 

Fuegians  might  also  be  regarded  as  related  to  An  Etruscan  tomb,  opened  at  Orvieto,  in  June, 

the  Aztecs.    The  Chibchas  of  Colombia,  instead  contained  many  bronze  ornaments,  arms  of  iron, 

of  being  an  immemoriallv  isolated  people,  as  ac-  Corinthian  vases,  and  others  of  local  manufact- 

cording  to  the  current  oelief,  appeared  to  the  ure.    A  series  of  Etruscan  paintings  on  slabs  of 
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terra-cotta,  found  at  Coere,  in  1874,  and  lately  northward,  had  been  traced  by  its  foundations, 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  are  assigned  It  mav  have  been  the  xa^«o^Ki}  used  as  a  reposi- 
by  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  to  a  date  of  about  500  b.  c.  tory  for  arms  and  stores.  If  so,  that  building 
Mr.  Murray  traces  in  them  a  combined  influence  did  not  belong,  as  had  been  supposed,  to  the 
of  Corinth,  of  the  Greeks  who  were  settled  in  temenoa  of  Athena  Ergane.  In  tne  same  part 
the  Delta  of  E^^pt  and  the  Greeks  in  Asia  of  the  Acropolis  area,  west  of  the  Parthenon, 
Minor,  and  ultimately  an  influence  reaching  the  temenos  of  Artemis  Beaurenia  had  been 
westward  from  Assyria.  The  last  is  noticed  es-  more  accurately  defined  by  .the  traces  of  the 
pecially  in  certain  conventional  matters,  such  porticoes  that  bounded  it  on  the  south  and  east, 
as  the  drawing  of  profiles  of  the  eyo  and  of  the  Within  the  Parthenon  itself  excavations  had 
knee-bones ;  not  a  little  of  the  costume,  on  the  been  carried  on  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
other  hand,  indicates  an  Etruscan  origin.  Seven  whether  the  basis  of  the  temple  was  a  solid  mass 
Vulcian  tomte,  recently  discovered  at  Corneto-  of  stone,  or  consisted  of  foundation  walls  with 
Tarquinia,  contained  Etruscan  and  Campanian  rubble  filling  the  spaces  between  them.  The  re- 
vases,  with  others  imported  from  Attica.  suits  were  not  decisive,  but  they  showed  that  the 
Many  relics  of  Roman  operations  have  been  solid  stone  basis  went  at  least  some  distance 
recovered  from  the  Rio  Tinto  mines.  The  most  beneath  the  pavement.  Fragments  had  been 
important  of  them  is  the  tread-mill  for  raising  recovered  from  architectural  groups,  which  once 
water,  the  wood  work  of  which  has  been  well  adorned  the  pediments  of  older  temples  on  the 

E reserved  by  the  action  of  the  copper  in  solution.  Acropolis — temples  probably  destroyed  by  the 

iistead  of  leaning  on  bars,  as  in  the  modem  Persians  in  480  b.  c,  and  found  buried  between 

tread-miU,  the  slaves  appear  to  have  held  on  to  the  basis  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  limestone 

ropes  like  bell  •  ropes,  parts  of  which  remain,  wall  to  the  south  of  it.    Some  sculptures  of  the 

The  wheel,  4^  metres  in  diameter,  was  so  con-  best  time  had  been  recovered.    Among  the  in> 

structed  as  to  utilize  the  weight  of  the  men  very  scriptions  found  on  the  Acropolis  was  a  copy  of 

skilfully.     The  pickaxes  are  modem  in  shape,  a  decree  conferring  certain  privileges  on  the  Sa- 

and  another  tool  is  like  the  hoe-like  spade  of  the  mians  in  recognition  of  their  fidelitv  to  Athens 

Spaniards.     Other  objects  found  include  the  amid  her  disasters  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 

fetters,  collars,  and  anklets  of  the  slaves,  speci-  War.    Another  inscription  related  to  the  pur- 

mens  of  pottery  and  glass,  "  herring-bone  work,"  chase  of  materials  for  tne  chryselaphantine  statue 

bronze  urns,  stamped  pigs  and  a  tube  of  lead,  and  of  Athene  Parthenos. 

four  capitals  of  columns  representing  the  Roman  Among  the  objects  discovered  in  the  later 

town.    Stone  hammer-heaos,  with  depressions  in  stages  of  the  excavations  of  the  Acropolis,  the 

the  center  for  handles,  and  stone  pestles  and  head  of  Iris  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 

mortars  attest  still  earlier  workings  than  those  which  joins  on  to  the  block  with  Zeus  and  Hera 

of  the  Romans.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  halves  of  two 

Greece.    Completion  of  Excavations  on  f^reat  pediments  of  Poros  stone,  one  represent- 

the  Acropolis  at  Athens. — ^The  first  place  in  mg  the  struggle  between  Herakles  and  the  Old 

the  report  of  the  Hellenic  Society,  which  was  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  the  other  containing  a  mon- 

made  by  Prof.  Jebb  at  its  annual  meeting,  June  strous  figure  of  three  blue-bearded  men  together, 

24,  was  given  to  the  researches  which  h^  been  ending  in  three  snaky  tails  which,  coiled  togeth- 

Srosecuted  in  Greece  itself,  partly  by  the  Greek  er,  filled  one  corner  of  the  pediment,  are  men- 
fovemment,  partly  b^  the  Greek  Archieological  tioned  hy  Mr.  Gardiner  as  of  more  particular  in- 
Society  and  tne  foreign  schools.  The  excava-  terest.  The  outside  figure  on  each  side  of  the 
tions  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  began  last  design  had  also  one  wing.  A  marble  head 
from  the  Propvltea  and  were  continued  eastward  with  torso,  found  at  Ammorgos,  resembles  the 
to  the  north  of  the  Parthenon,  had  been  brought  **  Melian  Zeus  "  in  the  British  Museum ;  but,  bear- 
back  along  the  south  side  of  that  stmcture  so  as  ing  a  snake  in  the  right  hand  and  resembling  in 
again  to  reach  the  Propyliea.  The  entire  area  of  other  respects  an  Asclepias  from  Epidaums,  is 
the  Acropolis  had  thus  been  thoroughly^  ex-  assigned  to  that  god.  This  suggests  the  possi- 
plored  down  to  the  bed  of  rock.  The  gams  of  bility  of  the  "  Melian  Zeus  "  also  oeing  an  Asde- 
the  last  twelve  months  from  this  work  fell  under  pias. 

theheadsoftopo^raphy  and  architecture,  sculpt-  The  Older  Temple  at  Ephesns. — From  a 
ure  and  inscriptions.  Further  light  had  been  number  of  fragments  discovered  under  the  tem- 
thrown  on  the  prehistoric  fortifications  of  the  pie  of  Artemis,  at  Ephesus — the  one  that  was 
Acropolis.  New  fragments  of  the  primitive  built  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great — Mr.  A. 
Acropolis  wall,  which  encircled  the  summit  of  S.  Murray  has  been  able  to  reconstruct  a  column 
the  primitive  citadel,  had  been  laid  bare,  and  in  and  part  of  the  cornice  of  the  older  temple  that 
one  place,  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Propy-  had  oeen  destroyed  by  fire.  Between  the  lions' 
liea,  it  was  seen  to  have  been  nearly  twenty  feet  heads,  which  served  as  spouts  for  the  rain  that 
thick.  Between  the  Parthenon  and  the  south  collected  on  the  roof,  the  cornice  had  been  deco- 
edge  of  the  Acropolis,  traces  had  been  found  of  rated  with  elaborate  sculptured  groups,  one  of 
a  rude,  oblong  building,  constructed  partly  with  which  represented  the  combat  of  a  Lapith  and  a 
the  dmms  of  columns  rejected,  apparently,  by  the  Centaur.  The  lowermost  drum  of  the  column 
builders  of  that  earlier  temple,  never  completed,  was  sculptured  with  relief,  while  the  rest  of  the 
which  was  superseded  by  the  Parthenon.  Thisob-  shaft  was  fiute4.  On  a  torus  molding  under- 
long  building  seemed  to  have  been  covered  over  neath  this  sculptured  drum  were  remains  of  an 
with  earth  when  the  Parthenon  was  finished,  and  inscription  recording  a  dedication  by  Crcesus, 
might  have  been  a  workshop  used  by  the  build-  King  of  Lydia,  partly  at  whose  expense,  accord- 
ers.  West  of  the  Parthenon,  a  large  chamber,  ing  to  Herodotus,  the  temple  was  built.  Frag- 
about  180  feet  by  50  feet,  with  a  portico  facing  ments  enough  were  left  of  the  capital  to  per- 
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mit  the  reeonstruction  of  a  work  resembling  in  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Corcyra, 
many  respects  the  capital  of  the  archaic  temple  there  were  found  a  little  cylindrical  stelOf  objects 
at  Samos.  of  terra-cotta,  and  a  number  of  statuettes,  mostly 

Other  Explorations. — Bxcavations  were  be-  female  figures  of  various  sizes — temple  offerings 
gun  by  the  french  ArchaBological  School,  in  the  — the  belongings  to  which  apparently  indicated 
autumn  of  1888,  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses  at  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Artemis,  although  no 
Helicon,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  amphi-  temple  of  that  goddess  is  mentioned  in  descrip- 
prostjle  of  four  Ionic  columns,  like  the  Temple    tions  of  the  island. 

of  Victory  on  the  Acropolis.  It  had  been  re-  A  group  of  three  grottoes  connected  by  under- 
built in  Homan  times.  While  the  discoveries  of  ground  openings,  at  Aphrata,  Crete,  contained 
objects  of  art  at  the  time  when  the  works  were  graves  in  which  were  earthen  vases,  bronze  ket- 
closed  for  the  winter  had  not  been  very  impor-  ties,  and  otlier  objects.  In  the  ancient  Eretria, 
tant,  a  larsp  number  of  inscriptions  were  found  in  Euboea,  have  been  found  two  bronze  mirrors 
—chiefly  dedicatory,  and  among  them  an  epi-  of  beautiful  workmanship,  one  bearing  a  relief 
gram  in  verse.  of  the  abduction  of  Orithyia  by  Boreas,  and  the 

Dr.  Schliemann  was  in  treaty  at  the  beginning  other  of  a  Venus;  and  two  archaic  semi-white 
of  the  year  for  the  purchase  of  a  hillock  named  kcythiy  one  of  which  depicts  Heraldes  carryine 
Kephiloton  Tshelebi,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  on  his  shoulders  the  vault  of  the  heavens,  wnich 
city  of  Cnossos,  in  Crete,  which  is  believed  to  he  has  for  the  time  taken  over  for  Atlas,  while 
have  been  a  public  building  of  a  remote  epoch.  Atlas  is  brinfiing  him  the  apple  of  the  Hesper- 
All  that  could  be  seen  of  it  at  the  time  were  ides.  The  other  lecythus  is  ornamented  with  a 
some  very  thick  walls  of  the  local  gypsum,  which  picture  of  Circe  offering  Ulysses  a  fatal  potion, 
were  partially  disinterred  by  the  Spanish  vice-  which  the  hero  declines.  One  of  his  companions 
consul,  M.  Calocherinds,  in  1877.  some  of  the  has  already  been  turned  into  a  pig. 
stones  bear  figures  of  ancient  characters,  proba-  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  Secretary  of  the  German  Archieo- 
bly  mason's  marks.  The  form  of  the  bmlding  logical  Institute  at  Athens,  some  years  ago  point- 
appears  to  be  rectangular,  about  forty-four  me-  ed  out  a  similarity  between  the  remains  found  in 
ties  hj  fifty-five,  and  the  walls  and  mode  of  con-  Tiryns  with  those  of  Carthage  and  other  African 
struction  exhibit  points  of  resemblance  with  the  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians.  He  added  to  this, 
prehistoric  palace  of  Tiryns.  at  a  recent  meeting  of  his  Institute,  that  he  might 

The  peribolos  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia,  ^  further  and  point  out  analo^es  between  the 
on  the  bill  of  Lycone,  near  Argos,  has  been  ezca-  Megaron  at  Tiryns  and  Solomoirs  temple, 
vated  by  the  head-master  of  the  gymnasium  of  In  excavating  at  Delos,  MM.  Doublet  and  Le- 
Nauplia  so  as  to  reveal  the  plan  of  the  structure  grand,  of  the  French  school,  have  discovered  two 
and  expose  a  mosaic  floor  in  the  inclosed  portion  statues  of  women  and  the  bronze  foot  of  a  Roman 
of  the  sanctuary,  one  half  of  which  was  formed  statue,  with  several  inscriptions,  among  them  be- 
of  large  pieces  and  the  other  half  of  small  ones,  ing  one  of  more  than  a  hundred  lines,  containing 
Fragments  of  the  building  were  found  within  the  account  of  expenses  relating  to  the  table, 
and  without  the  structure,  and  fragments  be-  Cjrprns. — The  accents  of  the  British  Arche- 
longing  to  a  great  statue,  which  are  regarded  as  ological  School  at  Athens  reported,  at  the  annual 
being  remains  of  one  of  the  statues  of  Apollo,  Ar-  meeting,  July  10,  concerning  work  at  two  sites 
temis,  and  Leto — works  of  Polycleitus — which,  in  Cyprus — Poli  tes  Chrysochou,  the  supposed 
according  to  Pausanias,  adorned  the  temple.  A  site  of  the  ancient  ArsinoS,  and  Limniti.  The 
well-preserved  torso  of  a  female  statue  m  mar-  results  of  the  excavations  at  Poli  had  hardly  been 
ble,  of  admirable  workmanship,  was  found  on  so  striking  as  those  obtained  in  the  previous  year 
the  east  side  of  the  peribolos.  Three  Muses  of  at  Paphos,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  finds  in 
the  Roman  period  were  found,  showing  that  the  Cypriot  inscriptions  and  in  works  of  art  of  va- 
sanctuary  was  visited  and  prosperous  till  the  rious  styles  and  periods— more  especially  in  pot- 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  a.  d.  In  one  <^  tery  and  terra-cotta — were  of  very  considerable 
the  tombs  explored  by  Dr.  Tsoudras  at  Mycenie  interest.  In  the  tombs,  of  which  about  twenty 
have  been  found  various  objects  of  ivory,  and  were  opened,  were  found  a  great  quantity  of 
among  them  two  cylinders  of  unknown  use.  One  Cypriot  pottery ;  black  glazed  ware ;  terra-cotta 
of  these  is  covered  with  ornamental  circles  in  re-  figures,  mostly  of  poor  workmanship ;  objects  of 
lief  composed  of  shell-fish.  Other  ivory  oma-  bronze  and  iron,  such  as  strigils,  knives,  and 
ments  are  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  woman,  mirrors;  alabastra ;  vases  of  various  styles ;  glass ; 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  branch  or  flower,  also  a  little  jewelry ;  and  two  inscriptions  in  Cypriot 
in  relief ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  a  woman,  characters.  Although  the  large  majority  of  tombs 
seated ;  and  a  small  placjue,  preserved  entire,  on  opened  seemed  to  be  Ptolemaic,  some  appeared 
which  is  a  Sphinx  in  relief.  to  be  reconstructions  of  older  sepulchres.  Among 

In  the  exploration  of  the  Dromos  at  Vaphio,  the  objects  found  were  "  several  black-figured 
not  far  from  the  ancient  Amyclie,  an  unrified  eylices,  dating  from  about  500  b.  c.  ;  fragments 
grave  of  a  woman  was  found,  in  which  were  two  of  a  red-figured  vase,  colored  white  and  gold  in 
cups  of  ^Id  and  one  of  silver,  adorned  with  rep-  parts,  and  of  two  or  three  red-figured  flftn-cent- 
resentations  of  men,  cattle,  and  trees ;  three  gold  ury  vases ;  and  the  upper  half  of  a  large  in- 
rings  and  ladies'  needles  of  silvered  bronze  with  scribed  marble  stela,  witn  the  head  and  shoulders 
heads  of  amethyst ;  fine  toothpicks  and  ear-  of  a  male  figure  of  fair  style.  The  find  of  Cvp- 
picks ;  a  necklace  of  some  ninety  amethysts  and  riot  pottery  was  large,  and  the  vases  with  ng- 
another  necklace  of  sardonyxes  and  agates,  the  urines  were  numerous,  the  best  of  them  being 
stones  of  which  were  engraved  with  representa-  one  with  elaborate  patterns  in  dull  purple-black 
tions  of  men,  oxen,  and  birds,  and  other  articles,    on  the  ruddy  ground  of  the  natural  clay.    The 

In  digging  among  the  foundations  of  ancient    jewelry  was  more  pl^tiful  than  good ;  but  a 
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pair  of  silver-pUlted  b»ceIots  with  gilt   rams'  and  second  centuries  ol  the  Christian  era.     The 

beads  and  an  engraved  hematite  scarab  deserve  second  hall   contains    the    two-headed   capital, 

mention.    Two  probabtj' earl j  limestone  capitals  Kraven  stones,  and  epigrophic   documents.     A 

maj  also  be  noticed."     Additions  were  made  to  base  of  a  column,  supposed  t«  be  from  the  palace 

the   materials   for  the  study  of   Cypriot  epig-  of  Uariua,  is  represented  in  Figure  3.     Figure  8 

JDetailed  accounts  of  the  work  carried  on  bj 
the  Cyprus  Giploration  Fund  during  the  two 
seasons  in  which  its  operations  have  been  pros- 
ecuted, have  been  published  in  the  "Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies."  The  antiquities  obtained 
have  been  distributed  between  the  .British  Mu- 
seum, the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
various  public  schools,  and  other  institutions. 
The  committee  propose,  in  continuing  the  work, 
to  begin  during  the  neKt  season  ISSO-'DO,  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  Salamis. 
Among  the  considerations  by  which  the  choice  of 
this  site  has  been  determined  are  that  it  was  the 
largest  and  most  important  city  of  Cyprus;  its 
foundation  b  ascribed  by  a  constant  legend  to 
Teucer,  who  crossed  from  Asia  Minor  to  Carpass ; 
it  was  a  royal  city  in  the  eighth  century  a.  c, 
and  from  that  period  till  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  ruled  over  a  tract  of  country  more  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  than  that  possessed  by  any 
other  town ;  it  was  never  Phienician,  but  ob- 
tained a  Hellenic  character  under  the  influence 
of   Eva^ras,  and   from   that   period   until  late 

Byzantine  times  was  the  center  of  civilization  in  Fia.  8.— EHiHaLCD  Buck  or  Tax  auu  Pbudd. 

the  island ;  its  great  shrine  ol  Zeus  was  accounted 

of  equal   splendor  with   that  of  Aphrodite  at    represents  one  of  the  enameled  bricks  of  which 
Paphos.  the  explorers  have  brought  tiack  many  fragments, 

Persian. — Special  galleries  have  been  allot-     in  the  enameling  of  which  turquoise  blue  gener- 
ted  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  to  the  relics    ally  predominates.    The  fourth  figure  is  a  little 


Fio.  i.—BuM  or  A  CoLum  or  ti 
Pbuod. 

which  M.  and  Madame  Dieulafoy  have  recovered 
during  their  three  tours  of  exploration  in  Susi- 
ana  (see  "Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for  18S6).  The  coi- 

leetions  are  arran«d  in  two  groups^     In  a  first         ^,„.  ,  _ .,.„,^, 

hall  are  exhibited  the  sculptures  of  the  archers                                 Pirtuuk  Eivch. 
of  the  Royal  Guard,  the  lions,  the  steps  of  the 
staircases,  the  rich  enamels  from  the  royal  pal- 
aces, tiles  belonging  to  the  horizontal  facings  of    or  Bassanian  epoch.  ..,  .  .      .  _ 

a  grand  stairway,  and  funeral  urns  of  the  first    inches  high,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  in 


FiQ.  4.— firi-altjir 
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domestic  devotion.  Besidea  the  monninental  re- 
mains, the  excavations  have  yielded  large  numbera 
of  objects  in  ivory,  bronze,  alabaster,  and  earthon- 
vare.  Among  them  are  Chaldean,  Elamite,  and 
PereiaD  seals,  in  hard  stone,  that  fill  two  cases  in 
the  museum.  They  are  usually  very  finely  en- 
graved. Figure  5  reproduces  id  relief,  the  en- 
graving of  an  archaic  Chaldean  cylinder  ol  dio- 


CvUKDrai  n  DiouTB,  REFamiicmfa  ak  OmRoia. 


rite,  representing  an  offering,  with  an  archaic 
inscription.  A  two-headed  capital  of  ^reat  dimen- 
sions from  the  palace  of  Artaxerxes  is  complete, 
gome  parts  of  it  being  almost  as  well  preserved 
as  if  ttiey  were  of  yesterday.  The  bulls  are  re- 
garded as  exceptionally  flue  specimens  of  orna- 
mental sculpture.  A  complete  model  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Darius  is  under  execution  for  the  Susia- 
nian  galleriea.  The  importance  of  this  monument 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  description  by  M. 
Dieulafoy ; 


(Vom  llie  hirem  on  the  Elamite  tumulus  to  his  oSdal 
aputmenCs.  I  sought  in  tud  for  a  Uiini  Htsircase 
vhich  was  demanded  by  the  ammgamentof  the  plao. 
It  had  been  oomplolely  deaCrojod.  But  tncea  of  the 
aubatructure  of  a  portico  symmetrical  with  the  eastern 
ooe  were  found  on  the  west  or  the  Apadaiui. 

The  three  colonnades  of  tbe  palace  and  their  bi- 
ecpbaloua  pillars  might  escape  tJie  notice  of  viBitOTS 
uiueas  they  should  perceive  them  Ihrouab  the  large 
bays  St  their  eoda.  Otherwiae  one 
might  spend  all  the  time  admiring  the 
elflgincB  and  majesty  of  tlie  porlicoe 
berore  penetrating  into  the  royal  in- 
cloBure.  Tbe  throne-hall  dominitad 
the  fortificatioDS  on  the  north  by  its 
whole  height,  aod  upon  thatgnnd  ped- 
eetal  offered  itself  to  tbe  pious  admira- 
tion of  the  people  of  Elam.  .  .  .  Tbe 
isolsUon  ofthecoloDDades.  their  excep- 
tional prominence,  and  their  brilliant 
Drnanienutton,  indicate  that  the  king 
reserved  to  himself  the  eiclusive  use 
of  that  part  of  his  palace.  Of  all  the 
prerogaUves  attached  to  the  aorereign 

"■=-  was  the  most  enviable,  for 

spectacle  comparable  i 


power  this  was 


'^}}«1'J. 


floor  < 


le  thresh  oil    _ _.    .  .. 

tlie  Baktyaris  mountains  and  tbe  plain  _„  v...   ... 

Susa.  The  southern  bee  of  the  platform  of  the  Apa- 
dana  formed  one  of  the  sides  of  the  parade-ground 
between  the  oiudel  and  what  is  called  the  Elamite 
mound.  The  chief  entrance  lo  the  parade-ground 
was  litoated  on  a  line  with  the  axis  of  tbe  throne- 
room  on  the  eant  and  at  the  foot  of  the  walla  of  Ibe 
oitadel.  Without  considering  the  lateral  construc- 
tions,  all  anterior  to  Darius,  we  will  past  over  thi- 
gate  and  direct  ourselves  toward  the  palace  of  Arta- 
xerzea.  In  tVvnt  rises  a  ginntic  staircase,  occupying 
the  center  of  the  ■outhem  faoe  of  the  Achemendian 
platform  and  resting  with  its  lateral  extiemitiee  on 
two  towers  attached  to  the  fortifications.  Like  the 
slaircaae  of  the  Takhti  Jemchid,  it  is  composed  of 
four  flights  grouped  into  two  ayatems.  Asoending 
the  steps,  which  were  gradual  enough  to  be  climbiid 
by  ahorse,  we  reach  the  out«r  court,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  eaat  and  the  west  by  tbe  ramparte.  The 
middle  of  tbe  aisles  is  occupied  b;  hypostyle  porti- 
ooaa  decorated  by  fanciful  animals.  In  t>ont  of  the 
staircase,  a  wide  bay  opens  itself,  which  is  included 
between  two  piers  like  the  pylons  of  the  portico  Vi- 
fadayon  at  I'ersepolis.  TheSusian  pylons  were  cov- 
ered wita  white  and  rose  mosaic  and  topped  with  the 
mnguificent  procession  of  lions.  Before  eroesing  Ibe 
thrcsholdofthesecondoonrt,  we  perceived  the  throne- 
hall,  open  like  the  laian  of  the  Persian  palaces. 

The  Apodana  was  isolated  from  all  the  surrounding 
buildings :  on  the  south  by  the  inner  oourt;  on  the 
east  and  west  by  s  ditch  Sa  metres  broad,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which,  on  a  firmly  built  roadway  of  gentle 
grade,  rolled  the  royal  chariots  in  going  up  from  the 
plain  to  the  palace.  On  the  east,  looking  toward  the 
throne-hall,  was  a  newer  portico,  commanding  the 
entrance  to  a  second  staircase  and  the  road  laid  out 
on  the  ramparta  for  tbe  use  of  the  king  when  going 


Syrian. — Three  inscriptions  of  series,  discov- 
ered at  El  Heiyat  in  the  Hauran,  relate  the  dedi- 
cation by .  PtokIos,  the  son  o(  Anmos,  of  a  Gan- 
tmede,  a  Hermes,  and  an  Aphrodite,  for  each  of 
is  two  sons  and  his  daughter  respectively.  The 
name  of  the  divinity  is  not  given,  but  two  par- 
allel PhtEuician  inscriptions  found  at  a  site  south- 
east of  Tyre  records  similar  dedications  to  Mo- 
loch Astiute  and  to  the  Lord  Baal  of  the  heav- 
ens. The  inscriptions  show  that  traces  of  the 
ancient  worship  of  Baal  survived  down  to  near 
the  time  of  Cnristianity  and  suggest  how  the 
ancient  devotion  of  the  children  themselves  as 
sacriflcee  to  the  God  yielded  to  the  substitution 
of  figures  resembling  them  and  bearing  the 
names  of  divinities  to  whom  they  migEt  be 
likened. 

AHBTrlaB  and  Babylonian.  The  Earlier 
Babylonian  Dt nasties.— Mr.  6.  Bertin,  seek- 
ing to  retrace  the  earlier  Babylonian  dynasties 
from  the  cuneiform  tablets  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, has  found  a  series  of  Semitic  and  Akka- 
dian kings,  of  whom  the  names  only  until  the 
time  of  Sargon  are  known,  while  their  dates  are 
uncertain.  The  Babylonians  placed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  historical  period  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Kassite  invasion  under  Hammurabi  I,  6300 
S.  c.  The  second  Kassite  dynastv  was  succeeded 
by  a  Semitic  period,  b.  c.  4000  to  2371,  during 
which  the  cities  the  remains  of  which  have  been 
explored  were  predominant. 

Amraphel,  King  of  Shinar.— The  date  of 
King  Hammurabi,  the  sixth  ruler  in  the  first 
Babylonian  dynasty,  who  is  identified  by  Dr. 
Schrader  with  the  biblical  Amraphel  of  Shtnar, 
one  of  the  four  kings  against  five,  appears  to  be 
fixed  by  a  cylinder  of  Nabonidus,  relBtingto  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  Bit-Samas.  The  in- 
scription relates  that  a  strong  wind  blowing 
away  the  mud  disclosed  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  temple,  and  made  visible  "  the  writing  of  the 
name  of  Hammurabi,  the  old  king,  who  seven 
hundred  years  before  Bumaburyas,  had  erected 
Bit-Samas  and  the  tower  over  the  old  founda- 
tion for  Samas." 
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The  era  of  Bumabuiyas  is  fixed  by  the  syn-  a  small  vertical  shaft  through  the  fifteen  thiek- 
chronistio  history  and  the  tablets  of  Teli-el  nesses  of  stone.  From  the  central  chamber  the 
Amama  in  the  first  half  or  not  later  than  the  clew  to  the  ori^^inal  entrance  was  disclosed,  it 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  c.  Adding  was  from  a  point  outside  the  pyramid,  and  ap- 
seven  hundred  years  to  this,  would  give  the  date  parently  at  some  distance  from  it  The  passage, 
of  Hammurabi,  and  also  of  Abraham,  whose  con-  which  is  underground,  strikes  the*  south  side  of 
temporary  he  was,  as,  in  round  numbers,  2150.  the  pyramid  at  some  distance  from  the  south- 
The  results  of  the  recent  studies  of  Dr.  Jules  west  comer,  and  is  intricate  in  its  windings. 
Oppert  have  led  him  to  fix  the  era  of  Hammu-  According  to  Mr.  Petrie's  description : 
TBhi  wme  two  centuries  earlier  than  this,  or  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^  ^^,  ^ 
from  23»4  to  ^9  b.  c.  Unless,  therefore,  there  rfopes  down  northward  Tor  some  distance,  nken  a 
were  another  Bumaburyas  of  whom  there  is  no  branch  passage  leads  eastwwd,  the  main  line  con- 
historical  indication  the  date  of  Khuen-Aten  tinuingon,  as  a  blind.  The  branch  passaf^  (still  go- 
will  have  also  to  be  set  back  two  hundred  years,  in^  eastward)  ends  blank,  but  the  issue  from  it  is  oy 
Such  an  adjustment  of  the  chronology  would  ?  '^(^  trap-door  in  the  roof.  This  trap-door  opens 
allow  ample  time  for  the  four  hundred  years  of  l°*o  an  upper  passage  lading  north,  which  presenUy 
.r        --_                ._         ^-^  *ii«na /xff-f/v  «->««  «r^.4-     HeFB  it  agaui  ends  blank,  and 


analogy  has  been  found  by  Mr.  W.  St.  C.  Bos-  imagine,  must  lead  to  another  short  passa^  going 

cawen    between   the    Cherubim    with    fiaming  eastward,  whence  a  last  well  would  ascend  mto  the 

swords  whom  the  Lord  set  to  guard  the  gate  of  c^*™ber. 

Eden  and  the  scorpion-men, "  consuming  in  their  The  chamber  had  been    entered  through  a 

terribleness  and  tneir  aspect  of  death,''^that  the  forced  opening  made  from  the  second  roof- trap 

hero  Ghizdubar  found   guarding  the  gates  of  into  the  sepidchral  chamber,  and  whatever  of 

the  sun  at  the  mountains  of  Masu.    As  in  the  portable  value  it  contained  had  been  carried 

narrative  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  beyond  these  away.    There  were  evidences  also  of  fire,  and  it 

scorpion-men  lay  a  beautiful  garden  which  is  de-  is  supposed  that  the  mummies  and  their  cases 

scribed  as  "  equal  to  the  trees  of  the  gods  in  as-  had  been  burned.    Remains  of  Roman  amphoro 

pect,  .  .  .  bearing  emeralds    as  its  fruit,  .  .  .  indicate  that  the  violation  of  the  tomb  had  been 

where  branches  bend  not  to  uphold  the  crystal  committed  at  least  as  early  as  the  Roman  domin- 

covering  they  bear  as  foliage,"  and  "pleasant  to  ion.    The  chamber  measured  inside  22  feet  by  8 

the  sight"— just  as  the  Garden  of  Eden— con-  feet.    The  fioor  and  the  four  sides  up  to  a  height 

tained  "every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  of  6  feet  (inside  measurement)  had  been  hollowed 

and  good  for  food."    The  guardians  of  the  gar-  out  of  a  single  block  of  sandstone.    The  chamber 

den  also  exclude  Ghizdubar  from  it  and  prevent  contains  one  large  and  one  smaller  sarcophagus 

his  reaching  the  tree  of  Life.  of  polished  sandstone  both  plain  and  uninscribed, 

Mr.  Theodore  G.  Pinches,  of  the  department  the  base  of  the  larger  one  being  bordered  by  a 

of  Assyrian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  projecting  plinth  decorated  with  paneled  oma- 

declares  that  he  has  recognized,  in  certain  Assyr-  ments.    The  second  sarcoph^us  had  been  con- 

ian  and  Babylonian  proper  names  elements  rep-  trived  by  the  insertion  of  a  head  and  afoot  slab 

resenting  the  Hebrew  Ya  and  Yaveh.   These  peo-  between  the  large  one  and  the  wall,  and  had  been 

pie  were  thus  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Jeho-  closed  by  a  narrow  lid.    It  fkppears  to  have  been 

vah  and  recognized  his  divinity,  as  they  did  that  an  afterthought    There  were  also  two  boxes  of 

of  other  foreign  gods;  and  the  occurrence  of  polished  limestone  in   the  chamber  decorated 

such  combinations  as  Assur-Aa,  Nergal  Aa,  Sa-  around  the  base  with  the  same  paneling  as  the 

mas-Aa— Aasur  is  Ya,  Nergal  is  Ya,  Samas  is  Ya  large  sarcophagus.   Many  fragments  of  alabaster 

—etc.,  identified  some  of  their  deities  of  foreign  vases  and  bowls  were  found,  some  inscribed, 

origin  with  Ya,  as  different  manifestations  of  one  others  not,  representing  the  funeral  vessels  of 

god.    Prom  other  features  in  the  structure  of  the  buried  Pharaoh.     One  of  these  bore  the 

these  names  the  author  concludes  that  the  Assyr-  throne  name  of  Amenemhat  III,  confirming  the 

ians  employed  Ya  from  the  earliest  time  as  a  other  circumstances  that  contribute  to  identify 

word  common  to  them  and  their  kindred  and  the  pyramid  with  the  tomb  of  that  king.    The 

neighbors,  and  became  acquainted  with  Yaveh  smaller  sarcophagus  was  found  to  belong  to  the 

at  a  later  period.  Princess  Ptahnef ru,  daughter  of  Amenemhat  III. 

£gypt    Pyramids  of  HawlLra  and  Ilia-  This  was  established  by  the  inscriptions  on  two 

hun. — Mr.  W.  P.  Petrie  began  the  exploration  objects  that  were  found  in  the  passages.    One 

of  the  pyramid  of  Haw&ra,  which  stands  by  the  was  an  alabaster  vessel,   18  incnes  in  length, 

supposed  site  of  the  Labyrinth,  in  the  season  of  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  trussed  duck,  on  which 

18B7-88,  and  succeeded  during  that  season  in  was  engraved  the  nieroglyphic  legend, "  The  royal 

tunneling  a  passage  from  the  north  face  of  the  daughter  Ptahnefru."     The  other  was  an  ala- 

structure  as  far  as  the  stone  casing  of  the  central  baster  table  of  offerings,  surrounded  by  fragments 

chamber,  which  proved  to  be  so  massive  as  to  re-  of  nine  alabaster  duck-vases.    It  is  a  rectangu- 

sist  all  his  efforts.    Returning  to  the  work  in  block,  26|  inches  long  by  16  inches  broad  and  9 

November,  1888,  he  made  various  trial  excava-  inches  thick,  bordered  by  a  funerary  invocation 

tions  at  points  round  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  in  of  the  ordinary  type,  praying  for  oblations  of 

hopes  of  discovering  the  original  entrance.    It  food  and    drink   for  the  "  Ka "  of  the  royal 

was  not  found.    Then  masons  were  employed  to  daughter  Ptahnefru,  while  the  inclosed  surf^ 

quarry  down  through  the  roof  of  the  central  is  carved  in  low  relief  with  110  miniature  repre- 

chamber,  and  three  weeks  were  spent  in  cutting  sentations  of  vases,  bowls,  cups,  plates,  loaves. 
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cakes,  birds,  fniits,  and  the  like.  Each  obiect  construction  of  the  temple  and  pyramid.  Some- 
has  its  name  engraved  beside  or  above  it,  thus  what  similar  structures  have  oeen  found  else- 
giving  a  list  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  vari-  where,  as  at  Ghizeh.  In  some  of  the  chiunbers 
eties  of  wines,  poultry,  cakes,  etc.,  and  the  com-  masons*  tools  were  found,  carpenters*  tools  in 
plete  schedule  of  a  royal  funerary  feast  of  the  others,  and  plasterers*  tools  in  others.  "  Thus, 
period.  It  is*  remarked  that  the  ducks,  geese,  for  the  first  time,  a  complete,  untouched,  and 
and  other  birds  are  represented  without  le^.  unincumbered  settlement  of  the  twelfth  dynasty 
Except  for  a  flake  ofE  from  one  comer,  this  is  brought  to  light*'  The  decorations  and  fur- 
block  is  perfectly  preserved.  The  discovery  of  nishings,  domestic  objects,  and  manner  of  life  of 
calcined  iragments  of  quartz  and  mica,  together  the  people  of  the  remote  age  of  the  Usertesens 
with  a  lapis  lazuli  inlay  carved  in  the  form  of  a  are  illustrated  by  other  objects  discovered  in 
false  beard  of  the  kind  represented  on  the  chins  these  chambers.  A  style  of  pottery,  with  incised 
of  gods  and  Pharaohs,  is  regarded  as  evidence  patterns  in  imitation  of  basket-work,  found  here 
that  the  destroyed  mummy  cases  had  been  dec-  was  hitherto  unknown.  Very  many  papyri  of 
orated  with  mosaic  ornamentation  in  fine  stones,  the  period  were  found  almost  perfectly  preserved. 
The  chamber  was  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  Some  of  them  were  still  rollea  up  and  sealed  with 
of  three  feet.  After  completing  the  examination  clay  impressions  of  scarabs  of  early  patterns, 
of  this  pyramid  Mr.  Petne  began  operations  at  One  bears  the  seal  of  an  officer  of  one  of  the 
the  pyramid  of  lUahfin,  which  stands  at  the  gate  Amenemhats.  Some  of  the  material  of  these 
of  the  Fayoum,  in  the  position  commanding  the  papyri  is  described  as  bein^  of  "  marvelous'* 
spot  that  must  have  been  occupied  in  ancient  quality,  and  the  texture  as  thin  as  "  foreign  note 
times  by  the  locks  by  which  the  influx  of  the  paper.  Some  new-born  infants  were  found 
Nile  into  the  lake  was  regulated.  He  had  not  ouried  under  the  floors  of  the  chambers,  in  very 
succeeded  in  finding  the  entrance  to  the  pyra-  careless  fashion.  The  cemetery  of  this  town  ex- 
mid  chambers  when  the  working  season  closed  at  tended  for  some  distance  around  the  base  of  the 
the  end  of  May,  but  he  made  many  other  discov-  pyramid,  but  the  ancient  craves  had  been  plun- 
eries  of  great  interest.  The  ruins  of  the  pyra-  aered.  The  ground  was  uso  occupied  as  a  cem- 
mid  chapel  and  the  shattered  remains  of  a  snrine  etery  from  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-fifth 
adjoining  the  pyramid  yielded  many  fragments  dynasties,  but  the  later  interments  afforded  little 
of  the  cartouches  and  '*  Ka-name  "  of  Usertesen  oi  historical  or  archieological  value.  The  name 
11.  The  building,  erected  most  probably  by  this  of  the  town  appears  from  seals  attached  to  some 
king,  had  been  pulled  down  in  the  time  of  Bam-  of  the  papyri  to  have  been  Ha-  Usertesen-Hot^^ 
eses  II  and  the  granite  removed  to  build  a sanct-  or,  "  the  Votive  Temple  of  Usertesen."  The  site 
uary  at  Heracleopolis,  leaving  the  place  to  be  is  now  called  Tell  Kahun. 
identified  by  traces  of  the  limestone  boundary  Tillage  at  Tell  Onrob. — A  few  miles  distant 
wall  and  a  square  area  of  limestone  chips.  The  from  lUanfin,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bahr  Yusfif , 
site  had  agam  been  used  as  a  Christian  cemeteij  Mr.  Petrie  discovered  the  remains  of  another 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era.  This  town  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  or  early 
cemetery  yielded  numerous  specimens  of  cloth-  part  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  It  was  sur- 
ing  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Digging  be-  rounded  by  a  wall,  and  outside  of  the  wall  was 
low  the  Christian  graves  and  the  bed  of  lime-  the  necropolis.  The  modern  name  of  the  place 
stone  chips,  Mr.  Petrie  discovered  in  a  square  is  Tell  Gurob ;  the  ancient  name  has  not  been 
hole  sunk  in  the  bed-rock  the  foundation  depos-  ascertained.  The  earliest  relics  gave  the  names 
its  of  Usertesen  IL  The  hole  had  been  fitted  of  Thothmes  III,  Tutankhamen,  and  fioremheb, 
with  two  blocks  of  stone  as  stoppers,  both  of  while  the  place  had  apparently  ceased  to  be 
which  were  cut  with  rope-grooves  for  lowering  occupied  in  the  reign  of  Seti  II,  the  son  of 
them  into  place.  Beneath  them  appeared  a  bed  Menephthah  (the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus).  The 
of  mixed  sand  and  stone-fiakes  about  a  foot  deep,  cemetery,  however,  continued  in  use  for  a  much 
and  below  this  a  mass  of  smashed  pottery,  four  longer  time,  for  mummies  of  the  Ptolemaic  age 
pairs  of  sandstone  corn-rubbers,  eight  bronze  were  exhumed  from  it.  The  head  cases  of  the 
knives  with  pointed  blades,  ei^ht  with  ordinary  later  mummies  were  made  of  a  cartonnage  built 
blades,  four  small  chisels,  four  Targe  chisels,  four  up  of  papyri  instead  of  the  usual  thicknesses  of 
bar  chisels,  four  axe-heads,  four  pieces  of  ore,  linen,  ana  the  layers  were  easily  separated,  in 
and  twelve  strings  of  camelian  beads  of  a  rich,  eood  condition,  by  soaking.  By  this  process, 
translucent  red  color.  The  threads  connecting  Mr.  Petrie  obtained  a  considerable  number  of 
the  beads  had  rotted  away,  but  the  beads  lay  in  Ptolemaic  documents  in  pieces  as  large  as  one's 
lines.    The  use  of  the  beads  has  not  been  deter-  hand.     Among  them  were  fragments  of  royal 

min^.    Mr.  Petrie  suggests  that  they  may  be    decrees,  beginning,  **  King    Ptolemy    to  , 

bead-money — the  earliest  examples   yet  discov-  greeting,  etc." ;  an  ephemeris,  or  daily  record  of 

ered — or  that  some  mystic  meaning  may  have  court  affairs  and  regulations  of  the  fourteenth 

attached  to  them.  year  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  letters,  including 

An  Ancient  Tillage. — Adjoining  the  pyra-  part  of  an  epistle  from  a  youth  at  college,  telling 

mid  temple,  and  built  square  with  it,  were  the  nis  father  how  he  was  getting  on  and  saying  that 

remains  of  a  town  of  the  same  period.    It  was  he  at   last  understood  mensuration  and  could 

symmetrically  laid  out  in  parallel  rows  of  store-  draw  a  plan  of  a  house ;  and  a  letter  from  one 

houses   and    chambers,   the    chambers    being  of  the  royal  goose-herds,  saying  that  he  could  not 

planned   to  round  numbers  of  cubic  measure-  supply  twelve  geese  for  King  Ptolemy's  festival, 

ments,  as  two  by  five,  four  by  three,  and  the  like.  The  bronzes,  including  knives,  chisels,  axe-heads, 

The  whole  was  evidently  planned  at  one  time,  and  mirrors,  etc.,  are  described  as  being  the  finest  in 

was  in  all  likelihood  designed  for  the  architects,  the  way  of  domestic  objects  yet  found  in  Egypt, 

artists,  workmen,  and  officers  employed  in  the  Two  inscribed  shallow  pans — votive  offerings — 
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OBJECTS  FROM  TELL  KAHUN  (TWELFTH  DYNA8TV). 
I,  WoodeD  ftacuette  oT  a  dancer  or  miUDDiM-.    3,  S,  Itoit  caManeU  found  wJUi  the  Image  No.  1.    4.  Hiunmer'a 
maak.    S,  Toj  boat  ot  flint,    e,  Flre-Btlck.    T,  Wooden  apoon.    B,  Sling.    9.  HippopotamuB  in  fliot,    10,  BalL    II. 
Plummet.     IS,  Brick-mold.    IB,  Wooden  boe.     14.  Ptaslerer'i  Boat.    15,  SIcUe.    Ifl,  B07  plajing  on  tvo  pipes. 
IT,  IS,  19.  AlphabeUc  iDKrtptloDB. 

OBJEOra  FROM  TELL  GUROB  (EIOHTEENTH  DYNASTY). 
X,  Figure  Id  pott«ry.    SI,  False-necked  vase.    SS,  Carred  head  from  cofflu  (In  wiMd,  1800  B.  o.).    SB,  Similar 
head  ot  a  later  period. 
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are  **  triumphs  of  hammer  work/'  so  thin  as  to  cubit — the  first  that  has  been  found— <x>nsi8t8  of 

be  quite  elastic  and  flexible,  but  having  thick  a  massive  piece  of  dark  wood,  beveled  at  one 

rims.    The  potteries  were  partly  of  the  On>riot  side  and  marked  off  into  divisions  of  six  palms ; 

and  partlv  of  the  Mycenean  tvpes  and  distinct  clav  molds  for  casting  bronze  hatchets,  knives, 

in  style  from  those  of  the  lllahiln  settlement,  and  the  like ;  a  collection  of  knife  and  hatchet 

but  naving  the  common  feature  with  them  of  blades  and  other  tools,  some  of  which  had  prob- 

bearing  incised  characters  that  are  neither  hiero-  ably  been  cast  in  these  very  molds  and  af  ter- 

glyphio  nor  hieratic,  but  apparently  very  early  ward  hammered ;  a  bronze  mirror,  the  plate 
ypriot  or  Greek.  The  signs  traced  on  the  pot-  having  a  diameter  of  eight  and  a  half  inches, 
tery  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  are  distinctly .Cypri-  mounted  in  a  massive  nandle  of  solid  ivory 
ot,  and  Phoenician  is  found  on  the  later  pottery  carved  in  the  form  of  a  lotus  scepter ;  hoes  of 
at  Tell  Gurob.  At  this  place  "  the  evidences  of  two  shapes ;  "  five  very  clumsjr,  archaic-looking 
a  foreign  settlement  are  overwhelming."  The  wooden  rake-heads " ;  two  gram  scoops ;  articles 
weights  were  of  the  Assyrian  standards.  Inter-  of  pottery,  plain  and  blue-glazed ;  wooden-tooth 
ments  of  an  alien  race  with  yellow  hair  and  for-  combs ;  bronze  needles ;  hair-pins  of  bone ; 
eign  names  were  detected  in  the  cemetery.  One  strines  of  beads;  spindles  and  whirls;  fisher- 
of  these  cases  bore  the  name  An-Tursha,  point-  mens^  and  weavers'  furnishings ;  rope-ring  cush- 
ing  to  the  Tursha  nation  who  are  mentioned  in  ions  for  supporting  loads  on  the  head ;  sandals 
the  Egyptian  inscriptions  as  allies  of  the  Achae-  in  a  considerable  variety  of  styles ;  and  a  frag- 
ans  and  Libyans  aeainst  E^ypt.  ment  of  a  black  basalt  statue  in  heroic  size,  as 
Domestic  Relicg  of  the  Twelfth,  Eifirli-  well  as  a  colored  portrait-head  of  the  Pharaoh 
teenth,  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties.  —  The  in  bas-relief.  The  eighteenth  dynasty  is  repre- 
smaller  objects  found  in  these  villages  were  sented  by  jewelry,  ivor^  carvings,  amulets,  scar- 
brought  to  London,  and  were  exhibited  to  the  abs,  and  otner  small  articles  of  value,  sarcophagi, 
public  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  a  sepa-  mummy-case  lids  carved  into  human  forms, 
rate  apartment  in  the  Oxford  Mansion  beine  al-  and  funerary  images  from  Tell  Gurob  and  the 
lotted  to  the  collection  from'  either  village,  cemetery  at  Haw&a,  with  the  mummy  case  and 
Amon^  the  objects  in  this  exhibition  which  are  skull  of  the  (Etruscan)  foreigner  An  Tursha. 
figured  in  the  illustration  are,  from  Tell  Eahun  Completion  of  yrork  at  Bnbastis. — Miss 
(twelfth  dynasty,  about  2600  or  2800  b.  c),  a  Edwaros,  as  honorary  secretary,  represented  at  the 
wooden  statuette  of  a  dancer  or  mummer,  dressed  annual  meeting  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
only  in  a  tail  and  a  mask  (see  plate,  p.  26,  No.  1) ;  April  12,  that  the  excavations  at  Bubastis  had 
a  pair  of  ivory  castanets  found  with  this  image  been  completed  with  the  close  of  the  season  of 
(Nos.  2  and  3) ;  the  actual  mask  of  the  mummer  188S-'89.  Every  block  of  stone  had  been  lifted 
(No.  4),  found  in  the  next  room.  It  was  made  of  and  rolled ;  ever^  bas-relief  hid  been  reproduced 
canvas  and  plaster,  and  was  painted  black,  with  in  paper  casts ;  and  every  inscription  copied, 
crescents  of  color  around  the  eve-holes,  and  Even  though  the  results  had  been  negative 
patches  on  the  cheeks.  These  articles  were  prob-  rather  than  positive,  it  was  a  source  of  satisfac- 
ably  part  of  the  outfit  of  a  profession^  dancer  tion  that  the  task  had  been  performed.  The 
who  occupied  the  apartments;  a  child's  play-  only  large  work  of  art  found  during  the  year 
ball  (No.  10);  a  toy  boat.  (No.  5),  and  a  hippo-  had  been  a  colossal  group  of  two  figures  in  red 
potamus  (No.  9),  chipped  out  of  fiint ;  a  m'e-  granite.  Several  inscriptions,  however,  had  been 
stick,  in  the  notches  of  which  an  upright  stick  recovered ;  as,  for  instance,  part  of  a  large  tablet 
was  rotated  to  produce  fire  by  friction  (No.  6) ;  a  in  praise  of  Rameses  II ;  an  inscription  of 
wooden  spoon  in  the  form  oi  a  shell  supported  Usertesen  I,  showing  that  the  earliest  temple 
by  a  serpent  (No.  7) ;  a  sling,  with  the  loop  that  built  upon  this  site  was  still  standing  at  the  oe- 
was  slipped  over  the  finger  (No.  8) ;  a  plummet  ginning  of  the  twelfth  dynasty ;  and  two  inscrip- 
(No.  11) ;  a  brick-mold  (No.  12) ;  a  plasterer's  tions  which  carry  back  the  date  of  that  earliest 
float,  (No.  14),  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  wood,  temple  to  4000  b.  c.  (Mariette's  chronology) ; 
and  of  precisely  the  form  in  use  to-day ;  a  wood-  namely,  one  containing  the  throne-name  of 
en  hoe  (No.  18) ;  a  sickle,  cut  in  two  pieces  and  Khaf ra  (Chephren),  the  builder  of  the  second 
having  three  small  flint  saws  cemented  into  a  pyramid,  and  one  containing  the  so-called  "  ban- 
groove  sunk  in  the  edge  of  the  wooden  handle  ner-name  "  of  Khuf u  (Cheops),  the  builder  of 
(No.  15) ;  a  figure  of  a  boy  playing  on  double  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  history,  therefore,  of 
pipes  (No.  16) ;  a  name  inscnoea  on  a  piece  of  the  famous  temple  of  Bast  is  now  found  to 
wood  (No.  17) ;  other  alphabetic  sijg^  (Nos.  18  extend  from  the  time  of  Khufu  to  the  time  of 
and  19).  Of  the  objects  from  Tell  Gurob  (eight-  Ptolemv  Epiphanes  II.  Before  leaving  Tell  Bas- 
eenth  dynasty,  about  1400  to  1500  b.  c),  there  ta,  M.  IsTavule  had  made  a  tentative  excavation 
are  represented  in  the  illustration  a  false-necked  in  a  spot  near  the  Great  Temple,  which  has  long 
vase  (No.  21^ ;  a  figure  in  pottery  (No.  20) ;  a  been  identified  with  the  Temple  of  Thoth,  de- 
head  carved  in  wood  from  a  coffin  of  about  1800  cribed  by  Herodotus  as  **  the  Temple  of  Hermes." 
B.  c.  (No.  22) ;  and  another  similar  head  of  a  This  excavation  disclosed  only  a  few  blocks  bear- 
later  period  (No.  28).  Many  of  these  objects  ing  the  names  of  Gsorkon  tl  and  Rameses  li, 
are  represented  by  several  specimens.  The  col-  and  a  large  tablet  recording  donations  made  to 
lection  contains  a  large  number  of  workmens'  various  temples. 

tools  and  other  articles  besides  the  objects  illus-  The  monuments  derived  from  these  excava- 

trated,  including  chisels  of  bronze  and  fiint ;  tions  have  been  brought  to  England  and  distrib- 

thirty  or  forty  fiint  saws;  wooden  cramps ;  wood-  uted  to  various  museums  in  Europe  and  the 

en  "  off-set  pegs,"  employed  for  dressing  stone  United  States,  whose  friends   have  interested 

facings ;   the  nandle  of  an  adze ;  bow  drills ;  themselves  in  the  work  of  the  Exploration  Fund, 

three  cubit  measures,  one  of  which,  a  **  short "  The  removal  of  these  monuments  from  Egypt 
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iDBtead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  there  is  ex-  A  peculiar  monmnent  at  Tell  Nebeslieb,  da- 

(msed  b^  alleging  that  in  the  absence  of  adequate  scribed  by  Hr.  Petrie  in  his  "  Tanis,"  is  a  column 

provision  for  ))rotecCing  them   tbsy   would  be  of  red  syenite   erected   by  Henepbthah,  about 

subject  to  certain  destruction  attbe  tiand«  ot  the  twelve  feet  high,  soulptuied  on  the  shaft  with 

Arabs  and  travelers,  aud  that  they  can  not  be  scenes  of  adoratiDn  and  offering,  and  the  flat, 

regarded  as  safe  till  placed  under  European  care,  plain  top  sunnounted  by  a  group  of  statuary 

Of  the  pieces,  there  nave  been  given  to  the  Brit-  consisting  of  the  king  kneeling,  with  a  hawk  be- 

isb  Museum  a  column  of  the  Egyptian  "  palm  bind  him.    Supposing  this  to  have  been  one  of  a 

order,"  in  polished  red  granite,  with  palm  capi-  pair  standing  on  opposite  sides  of   an  avenue, 

tal,  shaft,  and  base  complete — the  shaft  inscribed  they  might  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  such 

with  hieroglyphic  characters:  the  upper  half  structures  as  the  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  of 

o{  a  colossal  statue  of  a  king  in  red  granite —  Solomon's  temple  and  pillars  of  the  temples  of 

archaic  style ;  three  targe  fragments  of  a  shrine  Hercules  at  Tyre  and  of  Aphrodite  at  Peraepolia, 

in  polished  red  granite,  sculptured  in  very  low  The  theory  of  Mr,  Cope  Whjtehouse  that  the 

relief  —  period  of    Nectanebo   I   (thirtieth    d^-  Wady  Raian  once  formed  a  continuous  sheet  of 

nasty) ;  a  large  slab  of  reil  granite  carved   in  wat«r,  constituting  the  Lake  Mceris  of  the  an- 

bas-relief  with  portrait  figures  of  King  Osorkon  cients,  ie  contradicted  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  the  ac- 

II  and  his  wife.  Queen  Karoama  (twenty-second  count  of  his  investigations  at  Haw£ra.  Biahmu, 

dynasty) ;  and  n  colossal  statue  in  polished  black  and  Arsino&    He  says  that  the  ground  rises  be- 

granite  of  the  Hyksos  King  Apepi,  in  four  pieces  tween  the  two  depressions  to  a  height  of  mora 

— "  the  finest  piece  of  Egyptian  portrait  sculpt-  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  bvel  of  tka 

nre  known."      To  the   Boston,  Maas.,  Museum  Nile. 

of  Fine  Arts  were  given  a  colossal  Hathor-head  Pres^rratlon  of  Egyptian  Honnmente.— 
capital  in  red  granite,  described  as  being  very  A  society  for  the  preservation  of  Egyptian 
beautiful ;  the  upper  half  of  a  colossal  statue  of  monuments  has  been  formed  in  England,  with 
a  king  in  red  granite,  the  companion  to  which  an  executive  committee  including  Sir  Eeniy 
was  given  to  the  British  Museum;  a  colossal  Layard,  Mr.  Petrie,  and  M.  Le  Page  BenonL 
lotus^d  capital  in  two  pieces,  from  the  hypo-  The  Egyptian  Government,  with  which  it  will 
style  ball  of  the  temple;  a  red  granite  slab  in  has-  co-operat£,  has  had  a  survey  made  of  the  struct- 
relief  trom  the  festival  hall  of  Osorkon  II ;  and  uree  that  are  most  in  danger  from  the  infiltra- 
two  bas-relief  slabs  in  limestone,  from  the  site  of  tions  of  the  Nile  and  destructive  human  agencies, 
a  temple  to  Hathor  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter  and  a  report  on  the  feasibility  and  probable  cost 
at  Terraneh,  the  ancient  Termuthis,  the  remains  of  making  them  safe.  Provision  will  be  made 
of  which  were  discovered  and  eicavated  bj  Mr.  for  the  future  inspection  and  guard  o(  the  ruins. 
P.  Llewellen  GriflHh  in  1888.  These  specimens  Bnlns  of  Thaamegas,  Algeria.  — The  re- 
date  from  the  time  of  the  fourth  dvnasty  down  markable  ruins  at  Timegad,  the  ancient  Thau- 
to  the  twenty-second  dvnasty.  The  lotus-bud  megas,  Algeria,  which  were  visited  by  Sir  Lam- 
capital  is  a  fine  example  ot  the  work  of  the  bert  Playfair  in  1870,  and  have  been  described 
twelfth  dynasty.  The  sculptures 
from  Terreneh  represent  the  art  of 
the  Ptolemaic  period  "  under  ite 
moat  engaging  aspect." 

Two  ot  the  teblets  descritied  by 
Prof.  A.  H.  SaycB  as  having  been 
discovered  at  Tel-el-Amama  in 
1888,  of  the  time  of  Amenophis  IV, 
relate  to  a  rebellion  which  occurred 
in  southern  Palestine.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  cities  and  tribes  em- 
bodied in  them  make  no  mention  ot 
Israelites,  and  indicate  that  that 
people  were  then  absent  from  the 
country.  They  must  then  have 
been  already  living  in  Egypt.  This 
fact  is  regarded  by  Prof.  John  A. 
Paina  as  destructive  to  the  chron- 
ology which  makes  the  duration  of 
,  the  sojourn  only  two  hundred  and  ■  fio.  8.— TanmpHiL  Ahch  it  Toaoxbux. 

flft?  years. 

The  absence  of  representations  of  horsemen  on  by  him  and  by  Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  and  men- 
the  Egyptian  monuments  has  been  remarked,  tioned  by  French  travelers,  have  recently  been 
and  has  been  interpreted  by  certain  authors  as  excavated  by  the  Director  of  Ilistorical  Monu- 
signifying  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  no  Bients  of  the  district.  Thaumegas  was  found- 
mounted  horsemen  or  army  division  of  cavalry,  ed  bv  Trajan  as  a  recompense  to  the  veterans  of 
But  the  title  "  Commander  of  the  Cavalry  "  bad  the  Thirtieth  Legion,  and  soon  became  the  politi- 
already  been  found  contomporary  with  the  ex-  cal  capital  of  the  district.  The  Triumphal  Arch 
odus  and,  now  Mr.  Petrie  has  published  in  his  (Fig.  6)  in  the  axis  ot  the  colonnade  of  the  Forum, 
book  on  "Tanis"  inscriptions  wnich  he  found  on  one  of  the  most  important  monuments  of  the 
two  granite  gleUe  in  which  Ramescs  II  is  de-  kind  in  Africa,  is  in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  ia 
scribed  as  "the  very  valorous  upon  horses  "and  built  of  sandstone,  with  the  columns,  capitals, 
"  strong  upon  his  horses."  and  bases  of  the  pilasters,  the  brackets,  and  en- 
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Milsture  of  white  marble.  The  north  facade  red  sandstone,  weighing  perhaps  five  or  six  tone, 
of  the  Forum  had  a  colonnade  runniiiK  its  entire  It  must  have  come  from  a  considerable  distance, 
length  along  the  road  leading  through  the  Tri-  for  no  stones  of  similar  character  are  found  on 
nmphal  Aroti ;  the  road  is  still  deeply  scored    the  island.   It  is  mortised  into  two  pillars  of  con- 

glomerate   (possibly   an    eruptive 

[  I     stone),  likewise  of   great   weight, 

one  of  which,  which  has  been  dug 
I  I     around,  is  planted  to  a  depth  of  at 

least  twelve  feet.  No  date  cau  be 
fixed  for  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment. The  natives  profess  to  know 
nothing  of  its  hL«t«rr. 

ARBENTINE  BEPDBUC, 
an  independent  republic  of  South 
America.  (For  area,  population, 
etc..  see  "  Annual  Cycloptedia  "  for 
18BS.) 

CtOTemment. — The  President  is 
Dr.  Juarez  Celman,  whose  term  of 
ofBce  will  expire  on  Oct.  12,  1693; 
the  Vice-President  is  Dr.  Carlos 
Pellegrini.  The  Cabinet  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  ministers : 
Interior,  Dr.  N.  Q.  Costa ;  Foreign 
Fio.  T.— Tbutsb  at  TBADKiaiH.  AffaiiB,  SeSor  Zeballos ;   Finance, 

Dr.  W.  Pacheco:  Justice,  Dr.  F. 
with  the  ruts  made  by  chariot-wheels.  Inscrip-  Posse;  War  and  Navy,  Oen.  E.  Bacedo.  The 
tions,  pedestals,  and  fragments  ot  statuary  fie  Argentine  Minister' at  Washington  is  Don  Vi- 
ecattered  about  in  ita  interior;  the  most  impor-  conW  Q.  Quesada;  the  Consul  at  New  York, 
tant  of  them  have  been  restored  to  their  places.  Sefior  Adolfo  0.  Calvo.  The  American  Minister 
The  theatre  (Fig.  71  was  cut  in  the  abrupt  north-  at  Buenoe  Avrea  is  Bayleas  W.  Hanna;  the  Con- 
em  flank  of  a  hill,  the  opposite  side  of  which  sul,  Edward  %.  Baker.  The  Argentine  Republic 
sloped  gradually  to  the  south.  Among  the  other  appointed  three  delegates  to  the  American  Inter- 
buudingti  brought  to  light  are  the  capitol,  with  national  Congress,  viz.,  Don  Roque  Pefia,  Don 
remains  of  very  large  columns,  several  basilicas,  Manuel  Quintana.  and  the  minister  above  named, 
and  a  Byzantine  fortress.    The  rulnsarewell  pre-     Don  Viconte  G.  Ouesada. 

served.  Army   and    N«Ty.  — Without   counting  the 
Ton^a  iBlandB.— A  drawing  of  a  remarkable     400,000  men  constituting  the  National  Gua^  the 
structure  in  the  island  of  Colonga,  of  the  Tonga     military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
group,  has  been  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Mur-     consists  of  the  regulararmy,  havingastrengthot 
dock,  of  the  British  corvette  "  Diamond,"  and  is     6^167  men,  3.340  being  foot,  2,S71  horse,  and  761 
artillery.    The  navy  consists  ot  S  armored 
vessels,  4  cruisers,  4  gun-boats,  7  torpedo- 
boats,  4  steam  transports,  3  avisos,  7  other 
steamers  and  6  sailing-vessels;  together 
i  S8  vessels,  mounting  jointly  78  guns ;  reg- 
istering ie,ei3  tons,  with  18,055  horse- 
power, and  manned  by  1,966  sailors. 

RallrOMdB.— On  Dec  81,  1887,  the 
number  of  kilometres  in  running  order 
was  6,669;  a  year  later  it  was  7.35S, 
showing  an  increase  of  S86  kilometres. 
In  1887  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
therein  was  f  209,183,298 ;  in  1888  it  had 
risen  to  |2S0,746,247,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  $1S,662,94B.  The  number  of 
passengers  forwarded  in  1887  was  7,969,- 
800;  in  1888  it  reached  9,671,233.  The 
transportation  of  merchandise  rose  from 
3.444,500,983  kilogrammes  in  1887  to 
4,010,285,431  in  18*).  The  net  earnings 
amounted  to  |23.2S0,069.  in  1887.  and  to 
„^     „    ^  „  .  „  126,626,707  in  1888.     While  the  running 

F,^.  «^-P™^°^™2;";^  ^'^  "'  O'"'""*-     explais*;  of  the  Southern  Railroad  only 
'  absorbed  45  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earn- 

reproduced  in  Fig,  8.  The  massiveness  of  the  ings,  those  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  took  99}  per 
structure  and  its  position  in  an  island  where  the     cent 

natives  are  still  in  a  nearly  primitive  condition  Postal  and  Telegraph  Strrlce. — The  Presi- 
and  ignorant  of  the  execution  of  great  architect-  dent,  in  his  message  submitted  toCangrese,on 
uralwork9,giveit  great  interest  The  horizontal  May  13, 1889,  remarked:  "The  dispatch  of  letters, 
beam  on  thetop  of  the  pile  taapieceof  veryfine     postal  cards,  and  packages,  through   the  post- 
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offices  of  tbe  republic,  during  the  fiscal  jesr  just 
terminated,  has  exceeded  by  43  per  cent,  that  of 
1837-88,  and  of  telegrams  by  6  per  cent  In 
spite  of  the  reduction  of  postage,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suppression  of  free  letters  and 
messages,  the  post-offlce  receipts  have  been  17 
per  cent,  greater,  and  those  of  the  telegraph 
office  63  per  cent,  greater  than  in  lB87-'88. 
There  were  laid  5,3S9  kilometree  of  new  tele- 
graph lines,  and  8,529  additional  ones  contracted 
lor  or  in  course  of  construction.  To  facilitate 
cable  communication  with  Europe,  a  contract 
has  been  made  to  lay  a  cable  between  Buenos 
Ajres  and  Lisbon." 

Flnuices.— On  Jan.  1, 1680,  the  Ar^ntine  Be- 
public,  provinces,  and  cities  were  owing,  abroad 
and  at  home,  the  following  amounts  of  money : 


The  Argentine  foreign  trade,  including  specie 
and  bullion,  was  distributed  in  1867  and  1888  as 
follows  (in  thousands  of  dollars). 
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The  National  OoTemment  and  provinces,  taken 
together,  had  since  1821  issued  1697,844,381 
tokens  of  indebtedness,  and  had  redeemed  up  to 
Dea  81, 1888,  Hri7.233,85.^  thereof,  leaving  a  to- 
tal outstanding  debt  of  f540,630,52e.  The  budg- 
et of  the  National  Government  for  1888  estimated 
the  income  at  $53,743,  800.  and  the  outlay  at 
$51,086,536;  the  budget  estimate  tor  1889  flzed 
the  former  at  $00,334,000  and  the  latter  at  $60,- 
028,680;  while  that  for  1800  estimated  the  two 
items  at  $57,380,000  and  $55,473,763.  On  July 
II.  1889,  the  Qovemment  had  to  its  credit,  in 
n^onal  and  provincial  banks,  $41,530,000  in 
paper  money.  $24,070,000  in  gold;  in  Europe, 
$12,500,000. 

In  1885  the  gold  premium  averaged  at  Buenos 
Ayres  87  per  cent. ;  in  1886,  381 :  in  1887,  35i  ; 
and  in  1888, 48.  In  1889the  sniritof  specuktion 
had  forced  up  the  premium  till,  in  September,  it 
reached  135  per  cent.,  but  it  receded  to  116  on 
Nov.  15. 

CommerCB.— In  1887  there  entered  Argentine 
ports  5,694  sailing-vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,010,731  tons,  and  6,607  steamers  registering 
3,480,870  tons.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  for  five  years  baa  been,  in  mer- 
chandise only: 


The  esports  in  1888  included  the  following 
items:  Live  cattle,  $1,798,251;  wool,  $44,858,- 
608 ;  linseed,  $3,131.815 ;  Indian  com,  $5,376,- 
689 ;  wheat,  $8,247,751 ;  frozen  mutton,  $1,459,- 
679;  tallow,  $2,138,388;  cabinet  woods,  $760,- 
546;  ores,  $1,519,407;  nutria  skins  and  ostrich 
feathers,  $461,011;  other  articles,  $1.509,90»; 
adding  thereto.  $8,723,633  in  specie  and  bullion ; 
the  total  is  $108,379,465.  The  American  trade 
with  the  Argentine  Republic  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 
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The  wool  shipments  in  1879  were  238,684 
bales;  in  1888,  818,124. 

The  Cattle  Trade.— The  cattle  industry  of 
the  republic  was  so  Ittnguishing  in  1888  that  ft 
law  was  passed  offering  a  guarantee  of  6  per 
cent,  for  ten  years  on  the  capital  employed  in  the 
business  of  exporting  fresh  or  preserved  beef. 
Several  establishments  were  preparing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  guarantee  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  going  into  business  on  a  torae 
scale,  with  special  steamers  Stted  up  for  the 
traffic,  and  warehouses  in  England  and  France. 
SlAll-fed  cattle  are  unknown  in  the  country,  and 
alt  bullocks  are  taken  directly  off  the  grass,  the 
meat,  of  course,  being  soft  and  watery.  Argen- 
tines have  yet  bo  learn  that  dry  food  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  prepare  fresh  meat  for  ^»- 
tarit  foreign  markets. 

The  S<K;iedad  Rural  Argentina  made,  i 
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the  cost  of  layine  down  such  cattle  in  a  European 
port  was  as  follows :  Cost  per  head,  $80  gold ; 
neight  to  Europe,  $20 ;  fodder  and  attenoance, 
$10 ;  other  expenses,  $5 ;  total,  $65.  Assuming 
Uie  average  selling-price  in  Europe  to  be  $100 
per  head,  it  would  net  $85  profit. 

The  export  of  carcasses  of  sheep  in  refriger- 
(ttor  steamers  to  England  has  of  late  years  been 
rapidly  on  the  increase,  as  the  following  table 
shows : 


YEARS. 

1888... 

1884 . . . . ; 

1886 

1888 

1887 

1888 

ToLoodoB. 

To  liwpool 
CaroHM*. 

ToRttbar. 

CbrcMHt. 

OuKvmm, 
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17,166 

108,838 
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190,5n 
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942,908 

898,968 

641,866 

195,460 

678,000 

878,460 

The  average  weight  has  gradually  risen  from 
forty  pounds  to  forty-five. 

There  were,  in  1888,  22,869,885  head  of  homed 
cattle,  4,898,288  horses,  and  70,458,665  sheep, 
having  a  total  value  of  $869,561,607. 

Horses. — Buenos  Ayres  and  the  surrounding 
pampas  have  been  for  some  years  past  a  paradise 
lor  horse  fanciers  and  breeders.  At  his  last  sale 
of  pedieree  horses,  Mr.  Remmis,  who  set  out  from 
Ireland  twenty-five  years  ago  to  begin  horse- 
culture  there,  got  an  avera^  of  $4,600  apiece,  in 
gold,  the  entire  sale  realizing  between  $100,000 
and  $150,000.  Carriage-horses,  if  sizable  and 
£urly  well  matched,  command  $5,000  in  gold  a 
pair.  Some  of  these  South  American  horses  have 
done  well  across  country  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land. 

Cotton  and  Wool  Manufacture.— Early  in 
1889  the  Provincial  Senate  of  Buenos  Ayres 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  a 
cotton  and  wool  weavmg  factory,  at  La  Plata, 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  the  province  guaran- 
teeing interest  on  the  capital  for  ten  years. 

Agriculture. — The  number  of  hectares  (of 
2i  acres)  under  cultivation  in  1888  was  2,359,958,^ 
distributed  as  follows  among  the  various  prod- 
ucts: Indian  com,  882,601;  wheat,  824,099; 
alfalfa,  379,816 ;  barley  and  oats,  36,659 :  linseed, 
117,237;  vines,  26,931;  sugar-cane,  21,053,  other 
productis,  121,502. 

Education. — In  1860  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  school  in  the  republic  was  82,671 ;  in 
1883  they  had  increased  to  146,325,  and  in  1887 
to  227,450,  of  which  number  142,471  were  in  the 
interior  provinces,  the  remainder  in  the  capital, 
where  27,715  pupils  attended  the  public  schools, 
12,200  the  normal  schools,  11,106  private  schools, 
80,960  private  schools  in  the  provmce  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  2,998  children  were  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  national  temtory.  The 
number  of  teachers  was  6,421.  In  1885  there 
were  2,352  schools  all  told;  in  1886,  2,726;  in 
1887,  3,028. 

Immigration. — The  number  of  immigrants 
landed  in  1888  was  180,993,  against  142,786  in 
1887.  During  the  first  seven  months  of  1889 
157,681  arrived.  It  was  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  immigrants  for  1889  might  attain  the 
figure  of  370.000. 

Arbitration.— One  of  the  causes  of  the 
trouble  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Bra- 
zil has  been  the  dispute  about  the  boundary  line. 


A  treaty  was  signed  on  Sept  7,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  to  settle  the  question  by  arbitration. 
It  was  further  agreed  that,  in  case  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  should  not  come  to  a  direct 
agreement  within  ninety  days  from  the  signing 
of  the  treaty,  the  whole  matter  should  be  sul> 
mitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
i\nd  by  him  settled. 

ARIZONA,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
organized  in  1863;  area,  113,020  square  miles; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1880),  40,441 ;  capital,  Prescott.  until  Feb. 
4, 1890 ;  thereafter,  Phenix.  (See  article  Phenix, 
in  Cities,  Amebican,  in  this  volume). 

GoTemment. — ^The  following  were  the  Ter- 
ritorial officers  during  the  year:  Govemor,  C. 
Meyer  Zulick,  Democrat,  succeeded  in  March  by 
Louis  A.  Wolfley,  Republican ;  Secretarv,  James 
A.  Bayard,  succeeded  by  Nathan  0.  Murphy ; 
Treasurer,  C.  B.  Foster,  succeeded  by  John  Y .  T. 
Smith ;  Auditor,  John  J.  Hawkins,  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Hughes;  Attorney  -  General,  John  A. 
Rush,  succeeded  by  Clark  Churchill;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instmction,  Charles  M.  Strauss, 
succeeded  by  Geonre  W.  Chevnev ;  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  Thomas  £.  Farish,  succeeded 
by  John  A.  Black ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  James  H.  Wright;  Associate  Justices, 
William  W.  Porter  (succeeded  by  Joseph  H. 
Edbbey)  and  William  H.  Barnes. 

All  the  above-named  officers,  except  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  judges,  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
emor, subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Legislative 
Council.  Appointments  made  by  the  dovemor 
when  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session  are  valid 
without  such  confirmation  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature.  By  virtue  of  this  law. 
Treasurer  Foster.  Auditor  Hawkins,  and  other 
Democratic  officials,  had  already  been  in  office 
nearlv  two  years  under  appointment  by  Gov. 
Zulick,  when  the  Legislature  of  1889  met.  The 
Council,  being  Republican,  refused  to  confirm 
them,  whereupon  the  Govemor  declined  to  make 
further  nominations  until  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  had  reached  the  sixty-day  limit.  He 
then,  on  March  22,  renominated  the  former  offi- 
cials. But  meanwhile  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Legislature  had  continued  both  houses  in 
session  beyond  sixty  days,  and  until  President 
Harrison  had  appointed  a  Republican  successor  to 
Gov.  Zulick.  Tne  new  Govemor  recognized  the 
hold-over  session,  and  sent  in  to  the  Council  sev- 
eral nominations  which  were  confirmed.  Among 
the  nominees  were  John  Y.  T.  Smith,  to  be  Ter- 
ritorial Treasurer,  and  Thomas  Hughes,  to  be 
Territorial  Auditor.  The  Democrats  claimed 
that  the  session  had  expired,  by  force  of  law,  on 
March  21,  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  after  assem- 
bling ;  that  the  appointments  made  by  Gov.  Zu- 
lick on  March  22  must  stand  until  confirmed  or 
rejected  by  the  next  Legislature  in  1891;  and 
tfaiat  the  appointees  of  Gov.  Wolfley  had  no 
standing.  Accordinglv,  the  Democratic  officials 
refused  to  surrender  their  offices  to  the  Repub- 
lican claimants.  Suits  were  brought  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  dispute  over  the  Treasurer's  office 
was  determinea  on  May  15  by  Judge  Porter,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  who  rendered  a  decision  in 
favor  of  Smith,  the  Republican  contestant,  on 
the  ground  that,  as  the  Territorial  law  did  not 
fix  the  term  of  office  of  the  Treasurer,  it  must 
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be  considered  to  be  during  the  pleasure  of  the  jnail  aeent  on  the  train,  or  in  any  of  the  oars 

appointing  power,  and  no  longer.    With  regard  thereof,  or  who  shall  counsel,  aid,  abet,  and  assist 

to  the  office  of  Auditor  a  different  question  was  in  the  perpetration  of  the  offense  or  offenses  set 

E resented,  which  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  forth  in  tne  preceding  section  thereof,  shall  be 

ad  not  decided  late  in  the  year.    Meanwhile,  a  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  shall  suffer  the 

dual  government  practically  existed  in  the  Ter-  punishment  of  death." 

ritory,  many  of  the  minor  offices  being  in  dis-  In  order  to  protect  the  border  counties  against 

pute,  including  those  of  commissioner  of  immi-  paupers  coming  from  Mexico,  it  was  provided 

gration  and  directors  of  public  institutions.    The  that  every  applicant  for  public  chanty  shall 

Governor  would  not  countersign  warrants  drawn  make  an  affidavit  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 

by  the  Democratic  Auditor,  and  the  Treasurer  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    It  was 

would  not  pay  warrants  drawn  by  the  Repub-  also  provided  that  the  care  of  the  indigent  sick 

lican  Auditor,  who  had  not  yet  obtained  posses-  in  each  county  should  be  let  to  the  lowest  bid- 

sion  of  the  office.    The  creditors  of  the  Territory  der.    Officers  of  public  institutions  who  receive 

can  not  be  paid  until  the  dispute  is  settled.  and  aid  persons  not  indigent  are  liable  to  a  fine. 

Legislatiye  Session. — ^The  Territorial  Legis-  For  the  purpose  of  completing  the  buildings 

lature  met  at  Prescott  on  Jan.  21.    On  Jan.  24,  for  the  Territorial  University  at  Tucson,  and  for 

as  soon  as  both  branches  were  organized,  a  bill  its  maintenance  when  established,  an  act  was 

was  introduced  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  passed  providing  for  the  annual  levy  of  a  tax  of 

capital    to    Phenix,  in   Maricopa   County,  the  three  fourths  of  a  mill,  the  proceeds  of  which 

change  to  take  effect  on  Feb.  4, 1890.    This  bill  shall  constitute  the  "  University  fund."    The 

paas^  both  Houses  on  the  same  day  and  received  board  of  regents  of  the  University  are  empow- 

the  approval  of  the  Governor.    The  vote  of  the  ered  to  disbursethis  fund  for  the  above  named 

Council  was  9  to  2  in  its  favor,  and  in  the  House  objects.    A  commission  was  appointed  to  select 

14  to  10.    On  Jan.  28  both  Houses  adjourned  to  a  site  for  a  capitol  building  at  Phenix.     For 

meet  at  Phenix  on  Feb.  7.    One  of  the  most  im-  grading  and  for  constructing  the  building,  which 

portant  acts  passed  after  adjournment  provides  is  not  to  be  begun  until  after  the  meeting  of  the 

for  an  election,  on  Nov   5,  of  delegates  to  a  next  Legislature,  a  tax  of  one  eighth  of  a  mill 

constitutional  convention,  which  is  directed  to  was  imposed  for  the  next  two  years.    Other  acts 

meet  at  Phenix  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  of  the  session  are  as  follow : 
1890.    The  number  of  delegates  is  nxed  at  forty- 


two,  to  be  elected  by  counties.    The  constitution  To  provide  against  oonflagrationB  in  towns  and  vil- 

adopted  by  this  convention  is  to  be  submitted  ^^ding  sanitary  regulation  in  towns  and  villages, 

to  the  people  at  such  time  as  the  convention  shall  ^^  estabUsh  liena  for  salaries  and  wages. 

direct.    Another  act  of  the  session  creates  the  Piovidinflr  for  the  sale  of  oertain  real  estate  helonff^ 


office  of  county  surveyor,  and  defines  its  duties,  ing  to  the  Territory  in  Prescott. 

The  sinking  of  artesian  wells  for  irrigation  is  en-  Conoeming  transaction  of  business  on  legal  holi- 

couraged  by  an  act  authorizing  the  various  conn-  days.        .,    -       ,. 

ty  supervisors  to  offer  as  a   reward  any  sum,  Toprovide  for  a  hen  on  Bto<^  for  the  chaiif;es  of 

not  exceeding  $3,000,  to  any  person  or  persons  ^^r^K ceJ^i?<teTm  thH^^^  of  Yav 

who  shall  be  first  in  obtaining  by  such  means  ^^  ^^  annex  the  same  to  the  county  of  dUa. 

a  flowing  stream  of  not  less  than  24,500  gallons  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a 

of  water  every  twenty-four  hours  for  ten  days,  normal  school,"  providing  for  a  boarding-house  in 

The  following  Sunday  law  was  passed :  ooimection  therewith. 

a            ^    ri>                       VI-                      a  To  enoounifle  the  construction  of  railroads  to  the 

Sbotion  1.  Every  person  who  keeps  open  on  Bun-  q^^^  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  by  exempting  them 

day,  within  the  limits  of  any  incorporated  city  in  the  f^^  taxation  for  six  yeare. 

Territory  ot  Arizona,  any  store.  worTahop,  bar,  saloon,  Empowering  boaids  of  supervisora  of  the  various 

bankmg-house,  or  any  otiier  place  of  business,  for  the  counti^  to  ^rvey  and  define  the  boundaries  and 

purpose  of  transaotmg  any  busmess  therein,  is  ffuiJty  nj^ke  maps  of  same. 

^ a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereot  shall  Amencfing  section  8,002  Revised  Stotutes,  allowing 

be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  $50  and  not  to  exceed  ^j  rq^  g^„  ^  Territorial  geologist  with  mileage. 

$800,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  m  the  county  lail  not  toprovicle  for  tiie  reimbursement  ofoertoS  per- 

ui  .*?!?*  *??    *?*  f^i°°*  ™?™  **^¥l  ^^J  days,  or  ^^^s  for  the  payment  of  live  stock  sanitary  ftmd  tax 

shall  be  subiect  to  both  such  fine  and  impnsOTiment  omitted  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  certdn  counties. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  do  ^o  repeal  act  64,  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for 

not  apply  to  persons  who  on  Sunday  keep  open  hotels,  j^e  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  roads  and 

boardmg-houaes,  barber  shops,  baths,  marketo,  res-  highways  in  Maricopa  County." 

tourants  hvery  stables,  or  retail  drug-stores,  for  the  "^^  r^ukte  law^  fences  and  trespass  within  the 

le^timate  business  of  each,  or  such  manufactunng  or  gmQ^ 

mmin^  industries  as  are  usually  left  in  continuous  Pu'nishing  with  a  fine  not  less  than  $25  the  carry- 
operation.  Ijjg  Qf  concealed  weapons.    A  heavier  fine  is  imposed 

The  Territory  has  of  late  been  the  scene  of  ^ot  t^T^.^lxiZ'^^'^  ^*°  ""^  ^""^^"^  "^""^^^ 

several  outrageous  train  robberies.    A  stringent  Declaring  that  no  person  who  can  not  read  and 

law  was  passed  to  check  this  crime,  providing  write  the  English  language  shall  be  eligible  to  any 

that  every  person  **  who  shall  make  any  assault  Territorial,  county,  district,  or  precinct  office, 

upon  any  railroad  train,  railroad  cars,  or  railroad  Providing  a  penalty  for  close  herding  any  horses, 

locomotives,  within  the  Territory,  for  the  purpose  mules,  asses,  goats,  sheep,  hoffs,  or  cattle  on  the  land 

and  with  the  intent  to  commit  murder,  robbery,  °^.,!J^°*Hf '  °°L  ^''^^^    *  li?^  ^®  ^"^^  ^^^' 

/x«.  an»^ /x«^Ka-  #a1^«««  ,^*w>n  «»  o<«o;*«»f  o*,«  ^»^  Without  the  written  consent  of  the  owner, 

or  any  other  felony,  upon  or  against  any  eng-  Requiring  that  every  person  employed  in  Uie  pubUc 

neer,  conductor,  fireman,  brakeman,  or  any  offl-  service— wEetiier  by  election,  spipomtment,  or  con- 

cer  or  employ^  connected  with  the  said  locomo-  tract— shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

tive,  train,  or  cars,  or  any  express  messenger  or  Providing  a  penalty  for  destroying  fences. 
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According  to  Federal  law,  Ihe  session  should  and  contains  the  city  of  Presoott.    The  assess- 

have  ended  on  March  21,  the  sixtieth  da^ ;  but  ment  roll  of  this  county  for  1880  shows  863,- 

at  that  time  the  genera)  appropriation  bill  had  590*85  acres  of  land,  assessed  at  $425,901.76. 

not  been  passed,  and  the  appointments  of  Demo-  Improvements  are  rained  at  $264,134.45 ;  town 

cratic  Territorial  officials,  made  by  Gov.  Zulick,  lots,  $212,051.40 ;  improvements  on  town  lots, 

had  failed  of  confirmation  b^  tne  Legislative  $374,271.    The  total  railroad  mileage  is  a  little 

Council,  which  consisted  of  eight  Republicans  over  275^  miles,  of  which  85  miles  is  assessed 

and  four  Democrats.    The  Republicans  also  con-  to  the  Central  Arizona,  at  $49,005 ;  73*8  to  the 

trolled  13  of  the  24  votes  in  the  Lower  House ;  Prescott  and  Arizona  Central,  at  $300,125 ;  and 

and  as  the  appointment  of  a  Republican  Gov-  167^  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  at  $1,839,- 

ernor  by  President  Harrison  was  at  this  time  694.05.    Horses  are  assessed  in  the  county  to  the 

dail^  expected,  they  determined  to  prolong  the  number  of  14,111 — value,  $352,152 ;  mules,  206, 

session,  in  order  that  the  appointees  of  the  new  at  $8,040 ;  asses,  336,  at  $8,365.50 ;  cattle,  159,- 

Govemor  might  be  confirmed  by  the  Council  and  773,  at  $1,344,852 ;  sheep,  102,474,  at  $154,002.- 

assume  their  offices.    The  Democratic  members  50;  swine,  531,  at  $2,060;  goatis,  758,  at  $780.50; 

protested  that  the  adjournment  was  illegal,  and  patented  mines,  147,  at  $14,700 ;  other  property 

thereafter  refused  to  attend  the  sessions.    A  bill  at  $669,410.23,  making  a  total  of  all  property  of 

creating  the  county  of  Coconino  was  passed,  but  $5,564,545.39. 

was  vetoed  by  the  new  Governor.    The  appropri-  ARKANSAS,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 

ation  bill  then  passed  both  branches,  the  Council  the  Union  in  1836 ;  area,  52,198  square  miles ; 

confirmed  Gov.  Wolfley's  appointees,  and  both  population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 

Houses  adjourned  without  day  on  April  10.   The  sus  (1880),  802,525 ;  capital.  Little  Rock, 

validity  of  all  acts  passed  after  March  21  is  a  GoYernment. — The  following  were  the  State 

matter  of  dispute  in  the  courts.  officers  during  the  year  :  Governor,  James  P. 

Finance. — ^The  total  receipts  of  the  Territorial  Eagle,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  B.  6.  Chism ; 

treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  1885-'86  were  $206,-  Auditor,  W.  S.  Dunlop;  Treasurer,  William  £. 

374.30,  and  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  Woodruff;  Attorney-General,  William  E.  Atkin- 

at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $57,200.50.    For  the  son ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Wood 

year  1887-88  the  receipts  increased  to  $369,-  £.  Thompson ;  State  Land  Commissioner,  Paul 

426.64.    But  the  expenses  had  increased  so  much  M.  Cobbs ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

that  at  the  close  of  the  latter  year  the  balance  in  Sterling  R.  Cockrill ;  Associate  Justices,  Burrill 

the  treasury  was  only  $12,883.09,  and  there  were  B.  Battle,  M.  H.  Sandels,  chosen  by  thepeople  on 

outstanding  warrants  unpaid  to  the  value  of  AprU  2  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  William  W. 

$26,025.57.  Smith,  deceased  Dec.  18, 1888,  Simon  P.  Hughes, 

Deyelopment. — The   Territorial   census  of  and  William  E.  Hemingway.   The  two  latter  were 

1882,  taken  at  the  height  of  the  mining  excite-  elected  on  April  2  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Legia- 

ment,  showed  a  population  of  82,976,  with  11,262  lature  creating  two  additional  judgeships, 

voters.    These  figures  are  not  deemed  reliable  by  Finances. — On  Oct  1, 1886,  the  balance  in  the 

the  Governor,  who  estimates  the  present  popula-  State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  reve- 

tion  at  60,948,  with  a  registered  vote  of  about  nue  fund  was  $404,881.25.    During  the  succeed- 

16,000.    The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  as-  ing  two  years  this  was  increased  by  receipts  from 

sessed  for  1889  was  1,093,  an  increase  of  40  miles  all  sources  to  $1,535,010.94    The  expenditures  in 

over  1888.    The  total  taxable  property  for  1889  that  time  amounted  to  $756,073.03,  leaving  a  bal- 

was  valued  at  $26,575,692.  The  Territorial  debt  is  ance  in  the  treasury  on  Oct.  1, 1888,  of  $778,987.91. 

$752,000,  and  the  total  debt — Territorial,  county.  In  the  common-school  fund  the  balance  on  Oct.  1, 

and  city — $2,902,910.    During  the  past  year  new  1886,  was  $344,411.51,  the  receipts  for  two  years 

entries  were  filed  upon  500,798  acres  of  the  pub-  were  $601,460.36,  and  the  expenditures  ^506,- 

lie  domain  in  the  Territory.    The  product  of  105.63,  leaving  a  balance  of  $489,766.24  on  Oct. 

Sold  and  silver  for  1888  as  given  by  Wells,  Fargo  1, 1888.    The  permanent  school-fund  balance  in- 

;  Co*s  express  company,  aggreanited  $5,123,8%.  creased  from  $175,382.35  to  $266,36a38  in  the 

The  value  of  the  copper  ana  lead  product  for  the  same  two  years.  Among  the  items  of  expenditure 

same  year  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000,  of  which  for  the  two  years  were :  For  expenses  of  the  Gen- 

fully  95  per  cent,  was  copper.    There  are  valu-  eral  Assembly,  $92,665.01 ;  salaries  of  State  offi- 

able  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  Territory,  cers,  $25,742.88 ;  salaries  of  judges  of  Supreme, 

awaiting  the  approach  of  railroads  to  make  their  circuit,  and  Pulaski  Chancery  Courts,  $55,454.48; 

development  profitable.  special  judges,  $6,230  ;  prosecuting  attorneys, 

Mormonism. — Gov.  Wolfley  says,  in  his  an-  $3,726 ;  Supreme  Court  reporter,  $2,438.75 ;  re- 

nual  report, "  Arizona  once  had  a  law  disf ranchis-  wards  for  fugitives  from  justice,  $10,000 ;  public 

ing  all  who  practiced,  taught,  or  encouraged  printing,  $87,903 :  to  refund  money  erroneously 

polygamy.     The  first  legislative  act  signed  bv  paid  into  the  treasury,  $4,855.51 ;  salaries  of  offi- 

mv  predecessor  was  a  re^^aX  of  that  law.    Politi-  cers  of  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  $23,000 ; 

cally  the  Mormons  seem  to  have  adopted  a  plan  dormitory  for  the  same,  $17,000;  machine-shops 

of  sending  colonies  to  surrounding  Territories  in  for  same,  $7,000 ;  teams  and  implements  for  same, 

sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  balance  of  power  $8,000;  labor  performed  by  students,  $2,000 ;  dor- 

between  two  political  parties.    They  are  willing  mitory  for  Branch  Normal  College,  $1,419 ;  Ar- 

to  trade  with  either,  but  remain  true  only  so  kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  salaries  and  current 

long  as  the  interests  of  their  Church  are  best  expenses,  $26,071.36  ;  additional  buildings  for 

served."    The  number  of  Mormons  in  the  Terri-  same,  $6,000 ;  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  salaries,  cur- 

tory  is  reported  by  the  Governor  to  be  8,000.  rent  expenses,  and  repairs,  $50,278.36  ;  State 

layapai  Coanty.— This  is  one  of  the  largest  Insane  Asylum,  salaries  and  current  expenses, 

and  most  prosperous  counties  of  the  Territory,  $105,998.40 ;  purchase  of  bonds,  $133,701 ;  im- 
yoL.  XXIX — 8  A 
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grovements  at  Penitentiar} ,  $6,000  ;  assistant  er  act,  giyen  a  general  power  to  extend  their  line 
tate  geologists'  salaries,  $6,060 ;  geological  sur-  or  to  build  branches,  upon  filing  locations  and 
vev  expenses,  $0,796.  certain  other  papers  witn  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Donded  debt  of  the  State  consists  of,  prin-  A  department  for  colored  persons  was  established 
dpal,  $2,029,100;  overdue  interest,  $2,832,915 ;  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Among  the 
total,  $4,862,015.  Of  this  amount  the  United  appropriations  were  $5,000  for  the  Governor  to 
States  holds  more  than  half,  and  the  State  as  use  in  apprehending  the  murderer  of  the  Hon. 
trustee  for  the  permanent  school  and  sixteenth-  John  M.  Clayton ;  $10,500  for  the  Branch  Nor- 
section  funds,  nolds  $428,000,  leaving  in  the  mat  College  for  two  years ;  $36,000  for  the 
hands  of  individuals  about  $2,000,000,  of  which  Arkansas  Industrial  University  for  two  years ; 
the  principid  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  overdue  $95,000  for  expenses  of  the  General  Assembly ; 
interest.  Since  January,  1881,  there  has  been  re-  and  a  general  appropriation  of  $853,980  for  ex- 
deemed  $1,108,100  of  principal  and  $644,260.25  penses  of  the  State  for  two  years.  A  policy  of 
of  interest  of  the  debt  The  State  held,  on  Oct.  retrenchment  prevailed  in  the  Assembly  to  a 
1, 1888,  in  its  sinking  fund  a  balance  of  $2,754,-  limited  extent.  The  salaries  of  all  the  legislat- 
601.72  available  for  a  further  reduction  of  the  ive  employes  were  reduced,  but  the  members 
existing  debt.  made  no  change  in  their  own  per-diem  allow- 
The  total  value  of  taxable  property  for  1886  ance,  although  they  reduced  the  mileage  rate 
was  $139,901,688;  for  1887,  $148,259,654;  for  one  half.  Other  acts  of  the  session  are  collect- 
1888  estimated  at  $154,000,000.  These  returns  ed  below: 
embrace  the  assessed  value  of  railroad  property. 

Legislatiye  Session.— The  General  Assem-  Limiting?  the  time  for  brinjgiDg  suit  to  forecloee  a 

bly  met  on  Jan.  13,  and  adjourned  on  April  3.  "^'^S^P  ^.^^T^"^  V^v.'^^l^^.  ?^^  °^^i?  ^ 

Eirly  in  the  session  United  States  Senator  James  t^JtZe              """    ^    ^  ^          *"  "^         ^ 

H.  Berry  (Democrat),  was  re-eled»d  for  a  second  Autho^^  the  pitxluoere  of  wine  to  sell  it  upon 

term,  receiving  29  votes  m  the  Senate  and  74  m  their  own  premises,  or  at  any  Uoeused  saloon,  in  quan- 

the  House.    Gen.  Powell  Clayton  (Republican)  tities  not  less  than  one  quart, 

received  2  votes  in  the  Senate  and  12  in  the  Requiring  all   claimants  against  State  charitable 

House.    The  number  of  Supreme  Court  judges  and  educational   institutions   to   present    itemized 

was  increased  from  three  to  five,  and  provision  accounts  of  claims,  and  to  make  cath  that  the  acooont 

was  made  for  electing  the  two  new  members  'l^J^'^it,"'^,  ^/^  "^  ^  ^%  **^^  "*  °^* 

Tf  *wrT;J«/X#  <rJr^i.i  Ii^f i^n  f^;  \^  «oii^^^  *^^®  ^«  '"^^  ^o'"  Binailw  services  to  private  persons, 

at  the  time  of  a  special  election  to  be  called  by  DecUring  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  one,  Scept  a 

the  Governor  for  filling  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  to  sell  or  give  away  dgarettes, 

death  of  Justice  W.  W.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  cijears,  or  tobacco  m  any  form,  to  any  child  under 

court.    In  response  to  a  popular  desire  expressed  fiitcen  years  of  a«e. 

at  public  meetings  and  during  the  gubernato-  Changing  the  boundary  between  Arkansas  and  Jef- 

rial  canvass  in  1888,  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  fo™on  Counties. 

'*  Bureau  of  Mines  Manufactures,  and  Aericult-  Accepting  tne  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 

nre."  which  was  pia<«d  under  Z  cont^of  a  ^}^X^^'f^^"^'^- 

commissioner  to  be  elected  every  two  years ;  but  Providing  that,  in  case  of  total  loas  of  real  ertate,  a 

the  first  incumbent  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov-  fire-insurance  policy  shall  be  considered  a  liquidated 

emor.    The  sum  of  $18,000  was  appropriated  to  demand  against  the  company  for  the  full  amount  of 

carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.    Efy  another  the  policv. 

act  the  Board  of  Penitentiary  Commissioners  is  .  Allowing  to  inmates  of  insane  asylums  their  postal 

required  to  appoint  a  suitable  person  as  inspect-  "fjts.                               *  j.    l       j     m     j 

or^of  convict^'^Hi,  duties  anTto  visit  the^n-  ^^T'^SfpSTJ^'b^'d^'We'l^o^rhS; 

Vict  camps,  stockades,  and  Penitentiary,  to  ex-  dischai^,  and,  in  case  of  non-payment  on  that  day, 

amine  and  inquire  into  the  general  condition  the  wa^es  shall  continue  (not  over  sixtv  days)  till  paid, 

and  treatment  of  convicts,  and  to  report  his  Requiring  railroads  to  furnish  double-deckedcors 

findings  to  the  board  at  least  every  two  months,  for  the  shipment  of  sheep  and  hogs. 

This  legislation  is  designed   to  prevent  abuses  Reducing  the  amount  of  labor  on  the  public  roads 

such  as  were  found  in  1888  at  the  Coal  Hill  con-  req^red  of  each  person  from  ten  to  five  days  of  each 

victcamp.  The  sentence  of  convicts  is  commuted  J^'         .   .      mtix^r^r           •           *i.         i    • 

for  continuous  good  behavior  one  month  in  the  o«l  JSK^?™  the  lta{2         **"*'"*  °°        '^^' 

first  year,  two  months  in  the  second  year,  three  Authorizini?  municipal  corporations  to  flmd  their 

months  in  the  third  year,  and  each  subseauent  indebtedness. 

year  till  the  tenth,  and  thereafter  six  months  in  Authorizing  and  empowering  railroad  officials  "  to 
each  year.  The  stringent  act  of  1887,  forbidding  do  and  perform  all  acts  and  thinffs  which  may  be 
foreign  corporations  to  lease,  build,  maintain,  or  necessary  to  protect  passengers  on  their  <»w  from  aU 
operate  any  railroad  within  the  State,  was  re-  «cts  of  fttiud,  imposition,  or  annoyance  which  are  at- 
pSled,  ana  hj  way  of  substitute  an  act  was  JSl^lTre"  V^^tmi^  while  said  passengers  are  on 
passed  permitting  any  foreign  corporation  whose  Authorizing  the  Governor  to  compromise,  adjust, 
iDad  IS  so  connected  with  a  railroad  within  the  prosecute,  and  secure  all  claims  of  the  State  against 
Stato  as  to  form  one  continuous  line  with  it,  to  the  United  States  for  lands  heretofore  granted,  and  all 
lease  or  purchase  such  road,  provided  it  first  be-  other  claims  under  existinjp  or  future  laws,  and  to  em- 
comes  to  all  intents  a  domestic  corporation  by  P^ov  attorneys  and  aj^ente  therefor, 
filing  a  copv  of  its  charter  with  tlie  Secretarv  of  Kevisintr  the  procedure  m  garnishment  wses. 
StatI  and^v  performing  certain  other  acts  pre-  pe^^^t^/x^J^rfi^^^^^^^^  '« 
scribed  by  the  statute,  which  render  it  liable  to  {£«  next  six  years,  and  imposing  a  fine  on  commoS 
taxation  in  the  State.  Railroad  companies  al-  carriers  who  receive  and  transport  fish  or  game  tram 
ready  operating  roads  in  the  State  are,  by  anoth-  the  State. 
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Beqairing  thai  femiles  adtjndged  to  be  insane  shall  Railroads. — According  to  official  returns  pub- 
have  at  least  one  lemale  attendant  on  their  way  to  Hshed  in  August,  1889,  there  are  2,063  miles  of 
the  8tate  asylum.  railroad  in  the  State.    The  St.  Louis,  Arkansas, 

Education. — The  number  of  children  in  the  and  Texas  road  controls  849  miles ;   the  Iron 

State  on  June  80, 1869,  between  the  ages  of  six  Mountain  road,  804  miles;  and  the  Little  Rock 

and  twentv-one  years  was  176,910.    The  number  and  Fort  Smith  road,  165  miles.    These  figures 

on  June  80,  1888,  was  888,129.    The  number  of  exclude  branch  roads.    The  total  valuation  of 

pupils  enrolled  on  June  80, 1869,  was  67,412 ;  on  railroad  property  for  1889  was  fixed  bv  the  State 

June  80, 1888,  202,754.    The  number  of  teachers  commissiouers  at  $18,106,558.    In  1888  the  val- 

employed  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1869,  was  nation  was  $17,455,205 ;  in  1887,  $15,504,906. 

1,885 ;  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1888,  4,664.  Coal. — The  State  Geological  Survey  completed 

Within  the  year  ending  June  80, 1884, 245  school-  and  published  during  the  year  a  report  upon  the 

houses  were  erected  in  the  State,  the  total  num-  coal  deposits  of  the  State.    It  finds  that  tnere  are 

ber  then  was  1,458.    For  the  year  ending  June  two  separate  coal  horizons  or  coal  divisions.    The 

80, 1888,  260  school-houses  were  erected,  and  the  upper  or  western  coal-bearing  division  contains 

total  number  then  was  2,452,  the  total  value  of  the  workable  coal  in  Scott,  Sebastian,  Crawford, 

which  was   $705,276.92.     Nearly  every  county  western    Logan,  and   western  Franklin  Coun- 

has  one  or  more  school-houses  that  cost  from  ties ;  the  lower  or  eastern  division  has  its  rocks 

$8,000  to  $5,000.  dippine  beneath  those  of  the  western  division. 

The  revenue  of  the  schools  in  1869  amounted  and  all  the  coal  found  east  of  Ozark  and  north 

to  $800,669.98 ;  in  1888,  the  available  school  fund  of  the  Arkansas  river  in  Franklin  County,  and 

amounted  to  $1,688,909.99.  all  in  eastern  Logan,  in  Johnson,  Pope,  and  Yell 

The  superintendent  says :  "  There  is  no  State  Counties  belongs  to  this  lower  division.     The 

in  the  Union  which  pays  more  for  education  in  coal  of  the  lower  division  thins  out  to  the  west 

Proportion  to  her  taxable  property  than  is  paid  and  has  no  workable  beds  in  the  western  di^ 
y  Arkansas.  As  a  rule  we  pay  seven  mills  in  trict.  Coal  mines  are  now  worked  in  four  sep- 
addition  to  the  poll  tax,  and  it  is  cheerfully  paid."  arate  districts,  so-called,  viz.,  in  the  Sebastian 
The  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  at  Fay-  County  district,  the  Coal  Hill  district,  the  Phil- 
etteville,  commonly  known  as  the  State  Univer-  pott  aistrict,  and  the  Ouita  district.  In  1888 
sity,  contained  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  444  there  were  978  men  employed  at  these  mines,  and 
students,  of  whom  850  were  beneficiaries  of  the  the  output  was  valued  at  $415,806  on  the  spot. 
State.  By  an  act  of  1887  it  was  reorganized  For  1887  the  product  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
so  that  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  depart-  $194,400,  or  less  than  half  that  of  1888.  Bitu- 
ments  should  be  of  prime  importance,  although  minous,  serai-bituminous,  and  semi-anthracite 
a  classical  course  of  study  was  also  provided,  are  the  varieties  found  by  the  survey. 
By  the  same  act,  women  were  excluded  from  the  Lumber. — The  value  of  the  Arkansas  lumber 
benefits  of  the  institution,  but  the  Legislature  of  product  for  1888  is  estimated  at  $17,000,000. 
this  ^ear  readmitted  them.  A  large  and  com-  Eight  years  ago  it  was  nothing, 
modious  dormitory  has  recently  been  completed.  Election  Fraads  and  Ontrages. — Soon  after 
There  is  but  one  normal  school  in  the  State,  the  election  for  State  and  county  officers  in  Sep- 
that  at  Pine  Bluff,  for  the  education  of  colored  tember,  1888,  it  was  discovered  that  the  office  of 
teachers,  which  has  a  large  attendance.  the  county  clerk  at  Pulaski  County  (which  in- 
Charlties. — At  the  close  of  1888  there  were  eludes  the  city  of  Little  Rock|  had  b«en  entered 
411  patients  at  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  and  188  and  the  ballot-boxes  and  poll-books  containing 
insane  persons  in  the  different  counties  who  returns  from  nine  townships  had  been  stolen 
would  be  a  part  of  its  population  if  there  were  from  the  vault.  The  poll-books  from  three  town- 
room  enouf^n  for  them,  some  of  these  are  con-  ships  were  subsequently  returned,  but  their  re- 
fined in  jails,  some  are  in  the  poor-houses,  and  liabilitv  had  been  destroyed.  It  was  believed 
some  are  cared  for  by  individuals.  The  Gov-  that  all  these  returns  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
emor  this  year  recommended  an  appropriation  the  Republican  candidates  and  would  have  shown 
for  new  buildings,  but  none  was  made.  The  the  election  of  four  Republican  members  of  the 
State  also  supports  a  School  for  the  Blind  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  and  a  Republican  county 
Deaf-Mute  Institute.  treasurer.  On  the  face  of  the  returns  that  were 
Conyiets. — The  existing  lease  of  State  con-  not  stolen,  certificates  of  election  were  issued  to 
victs  extends  four  years,  from  May  7, 1889,  and  the  Democratic  candidates,  and  their  opponents 
is  the  source  of  an  annual  revenue  of  about  in  each  case  determined  to  dispute  the  validity 
$25,000.  In  March  there  were  781  convicts,  of  of  this  action.  The  contest  over  the  four  seats 
whom  only  about  half  could  be  accommodated  in  the  Legislature  was  brought  before  the  com- 
within  the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary,  should  it  mittee  on  elections  of  the  Lower  House,  which 
become  necessary  at  any  time  for  the  State  to  held  protracted  hearings  in  the  case.  After  con- 
resume  control  of  them.  Before  the  lease  sys-  siderable  delay  a  decision  was  reached  on  Feb. 
tem  can  be  abolished,  the  Penitentiary  must  be  18,  when  the  sitting  members  of  Pulaski  County, 
practically  rebuilt  and  equipped  with  machinery.  Coffman,  Granberry,  Walter,  and  Nickell  re- 
State  Lands. — The  report  of  the  State  Ijand  signed,  and  the  committee  at  once  made  its  re- 
Commissioner  shows  that  there  were  sold,  re-  port  in  favor  of  the  Republican  contestants-^ 
deemed,  and  otherwise  disposed  of  from  Oct.  1,  Thompson,  Rice,  Owens,  and  Morehart.  This 
1886,  to  Sept  30,  1888,  719,568-44  acres  of  State  result  had  been  urced  by  the  prfess  of  the  State, 
lands,  for  which  there  were  paid  into  the  State  which  had  strongly  denounced  the  theft,  and 
treasury,  in  different  kinds  of  funds,  $251,-  was  perhaps  hastened  by  the  political  murder  of 
237.94.  The  State  has  1,364,022*78  acres  of  lands,  the  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton.  The  Legislature,  a 
of  different  classes  remaining  to  be  sold.  few  weeks  previous,  hail  offered  a  reward  of  $500 
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for  the  capture  of  the  poll-book  thievea.     In  the  l^fajette  Oren  and  Chvlea  E.  Mitchell  as  can- 
oontcst  over  the  ofBce  of  couat;  treasurer,  the  didates.    For  the  third  place  it  later  spproTed 
Republicans  van  less  successful.    The  question  the  candidacy  of  County  Jud^  W.  F.  Hill,  an 
was  brought  before  the  Pnlaslii  County  court  in  Independent,  or  Granger  candidate.    The  Demo- 
the  case  of  Jones  va  Glidewell,  and  in  AuKUst  a  cmts  met  ill  State  convention  at  the  t^apital  on 
decision  was  rendered  dismissing  the  application  March  21,  and  nominated  M.  H.  Sandels  to  Sll 
of   the  Republican  contestant  and   confirming  the  vacancy,  and  ei-Governor  Simon  P.  Hughes 
Qlidewell  in  his  office.      In  the  same  election,  and  Williara  E.  Hemingway  for  additional  jua- 
Iniuds  were  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  tices.    The  election  tailed  to  arouse  the  interest 
many  other  places,  and  Norwood,  the  defeated  of  the  voters,  only  about  65,000  votes  being  cast, 
candidate  for  Governor,  appeared  before  the  Leg-  or  about  half  as  many  as  in  the  ^bematorial 
islature  to  contesttherightofaovenior  Eagle  to  contest  of  1888.     Sandels  received  63,92S;  Hem- 
his  seat,  but  withdrew  his  petition  a  few  weeks  ingway,  52,431 ;  Hughes.  61.700;  Gregg,  41,609  ; 
later.  Mitchell.  4I.fllS ;  and  Hill,  40,9G2.    In  a  drawing 
At  the  national  election   in  November,  1888,  of  lots  between  Hughes  and  Hemingway,  as  re- 
similar  acts  of  fraud  and  violence  occurred.     Id  quired  by  the  act,  to  determine  which  should 
the  Second  Congressional  District  the  candidates  serve    four    vean    and   which   eight  years,  the 
were  C.  R.  BrecKinridge  (Democrat)  and  John  M.  longer  term  Fell  to  Hughes. 
Clayton  (Republican),  both  of  whom  bad  made  a  ASSOCIATIONS   FUR  THE  ADTANCE- 
spjrited  canvass.  The  excitement  was  so  great  that  KENT  OF  SCIENCE.    Am  eric  an  .—The  thir- 
aSrays  occurred  at  many  polling-places,  and  in  ty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
Conway  County,  at  Plummerville  precinct. thebol.  ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  held 
lot-boxes  were  stolen  soon  after  the  closing  of  the  in  Toronto,  Ont,  beginning  on  Aug.  37,  and  ad- 
rails.   Theofficial  countof  thswholedistnctgave  jouming  on  Sept  8.  188S.     The  officers  under 
Breckinridge  5,301  rotes  and  Clayton  4,36S,  but  whom  the  meeting  was  held  were  tjie  following: 
the  latterdaimed  that  the  theft  above  mentioned 
'  and  a  general  intimidation,  of  the  colored  voters  ^-'"'  "~~--,^ 
had  caused  this  result,  and  prepared  to  contest  the 
seat  before  Congress.     For  this  purpose  he  again 
visited  the  district  to  secure  testimony,  where, 
on  Jan.  36,  while  at  Plummerville  engaged  in 
this  work,  he  was  assasinated  by  some  unknown 
person.    The  news  of  this  crime  created  great  ex- 
citement in  the  State  and  astonishment  beyond 
its  borders.    The  victim,  with  his  brothers.  Gen. 
Powell  Clayton  and  Jud^e  W.  H.  H.  Clayton, 
enjoyed  a  national  reputation,  and  they  had  been 
known  for  many  years  as  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Arkansas.   The  General  Assem- 

llr  " ""''^  ■ 

without  success. 

On  May  18  on  election  for  school  directors 
took  place  at  Forest  City  in  SL  Francis  County, 
in  which  the  contest  was  virtually  between  the 
white  and  the  colored  candidates.  OneNeelv.who 
was  already  a  school  director,  was  the  leader  of 
his  colored  companions,  and  on  election  day  be- 
came engaged  in  a  controversv  with  his  oppo- 
nents, which  ended  in  the  drawing  of  pistols  and  President  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  Terre  Haute, 
an  aSray  in  which  three  white  citizens,  inciud-  Ind. ;  Vice-Presidents  of  sections :  A.  Mathemat- 
ing  the  deputy  sheriff,  were  nhot  and  killed,  jcs  and  Astronomy.  R,  S.  Woodward,  of  Wash- 
This  was  sufficient  to  bring  together  an  excited     inpton,  D.  C. ;  B,  PhTsics,  H.  S.  Carhart,  of  Ann 


Eagle 
tacHmi 


IS  himself  ^ilty  of  the  shooting.    Governor  and  Engineering,  James  E.  Denton,  of  Hoboken, 

■  ""on  arrived  on  the   groiind  with  a  de-  N.  J. ;   E,  Geology  and  Geography,  Charles  A. 

I  of  State  troops,  and  prevented  any  White,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  F,  Biology,  George 

further  outbreak.  L.  Goodale,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. :  H,  Anthro- 

PnlUlcal.  —  The  death  of  Associate-Justice  pology,  Qarrick  Mallery,  of  Washington,  D.C.; 

W.  W.  Smith  in  December,  1888,  left  a  vacancy  1,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  Charles  S. 

on  the  State  supreme  bench,  to  fill  which  the  Hill,  of  Washington,  D.  C.     Permanent  Seore- 

Governor  was  authorized  to  call  a  special  elec-  tary,  P.  W.  Putnam,  of  Cambridge,  Moss. ;  Qan- 

tion.    As  the  Legislature  of  this  year  had  pro-  era!  Secretary.  C.  Leo  Meea.  of  Terre  Haute.  Ind. : 

vided  that  two  additional  judges  should  also  be  Secretary  of  the  Council,  H.  Carrington  Bolton, 

chosen  at  this  election,  the  political  complexion  of  New  York.     Secretaries  of  the  sections:  A, 

of  the  court  was  at  stake,  the  three  members  to  G.  C,   Coinstoek,  of   Madison,  Wis. ;   B.  E.  L. 

be  chosen  constituting  a  majority.   The  Governor  Nichols,  of  Ithaca.  N,  Y. ;   C,  Edward  Hart,  of 

appointed  April  3  as  the  date  for  the  election.  Easton,  Pa. ;   D,  W.  D.  Warner,   of   Cleveland, 

On  March  14  the  Itepublican  State  committee  Ohio  ;    E,   John   C.   Branner,  of   Little  Rook, 

metatliittleRockand nominated CountyJudges  Ark.;  F,  Amos  W.  Butler,  of  Brookville,  Ind.; 
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H,  W.  M.  Beaachamp,  of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. ;  form  of  several  discussions.    The  advisability  of 

I,  J.  R.  Dodge,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  forming  a  national  association  of  chemistry  was 

Opening  Proceedings.  —  The  proceeding  considered,  and  the  Question  of  doing  so  was 
began  on  Aug.  27  by  a  meeting  of  the  council  submitted  to  ballot  ana  defeated  by  a  single  vote, 
at  12  M.  at  the  Queen's  Hotel.  On  Aug.  28  the  It  was  felt  that  its  establishment  might  interfere 
proceedings  proper  began.  The  use  of  tne  build-  with  the  importance  of  Section  C  of  the  associa- 
mgs  of  the  University  of  Toronto  had  been  ten-  tion.  .  The  terminology  of  the  science  was  also 
dered  to  and  was  accepted  by  the  association,  discussed,  including  the  spelling  and  pronoun- 
The  ^neral  session  met  at  10  a.  m.  in  the  Con-  cing  of  terms.  As  the  fruit  of  another  discus- 
vocation  Hall.  In  the  absence  of  J.  W.  Powell,  sion  a  resolution  was  passed  recommending  the 
the  retiring  president,  the  chair  was  taken  by  introduction  of  the  metric  system  in  m^ical 
James  D.  Dana,  who,  after  calling  the  meeting  and  pharmaceutical  practice.  A  member  was 
to  order,  resigned  the  chair  in  t&vor  of  T.  C.  Men-  also  appointed  to  conier  with  the  American  com- 
denhall,  the  president-elect  Addresses  of  wel-  mittee  on  international  standards.  M.  A.  Sco- 
come  were  dehvered  by  the  chairman  of  the  local  veil  read  a  paper  on  the  estimation  of  total  ni- 
reoeption  committee,  Charles  Carpmael ;  G.  W.  tro^en  by  Ejedahl's  method,  of  interest  to  all 
Ross,  Minister  of  Education  of  Ontario ;  Mayor  agricultural  chemists.  Fred  Hoffman  read  a 
Clarke,  of  Toronto ;  and  Chancellor  Mulock,  of  paper  on  food  preparations,  especially  those  for 
the  University  of  Toronto.  After  further  routine  infants,  on  which  he  estimated  that  ten  million 
proceedings  the  general  meeting  adjourned,  and  dollars  were  annually  expended  in  the  United 
the  sections  proceeded  to  organize.  The  address  States.  The  Government  was  urged  to  under- 
of  the  retiring  president,  J.  W.  Powell,  was  read  take  the  analysis  of  these  foods,  the  healthful- 
in  his  absence  by  G.  E.  Gilbert  in  the  evening  of  ness  of  many  of  which  were  doubtful.  Harvey 
this  day.  W.  Wiley,  chemist  of  the  United  States  Depart- 

Seetions. — In  the  mathematical  and  astro-  ment  of  Agriculture,  in  response  thereto,  agreed 
nomical  section  the  vice-president,  R.  S.  Wood-  to  undertiuke  analyses  of  some  of  the  products, 
ward,  spoke  on  **  The  Mathematical  Theories  of  In  the  section  of  mechanical  science  and  engi- 
the  Earth.'*  He  touched  upon  the  questions  of  neering,  in  which  a  change  of  vice-president  and 
the  shape,  size,  constitution,  distribution  of  mass,  secretary  occurred,  several  notable  papers  were 
internal  heat,  rate  of  cooling,  and  crust  move-  read.  Gustav  Lindenthal  spoke  of  his  project 
ments  of  our  sphere.  Various  theories  of  cos-  for  bridging  the  Hudson  river,  N.  T.,  at  the  city 
mogony,  also  received  his  attention.  Other  im-  of  New  York,  with  a  gigantic  suspension  bridge 
portant  papers  followed,  one  by  E.  S.  Holden  of  2,800  feet  span.  Fmeen  million  dollars  was 
being  a  timely  report  on  the  work  done  at  the  estimated  as  tne  cost  of  the  structure,  which 
Lick  Observatory  with  the  great  telescope  since  should  be  made  of  steel.  J.  R.  Dodge  spoke  on 
June,  1888.  Other  reports  on  the  Lick  6b6erv»-  "  Certain  Aspects  of  Agriculture  in  the  Arid 
tory  and  the  new  Dearborn  Observatory  were  Regions  of  the  United  States."  Seventy  million 
read.  Charles  Carpmael  read  a  proposition  that  acres,  he  said,  could  be  made  fertile  by  irriga- 
the  association  should  address  the  government  tion,  so  as  to  exceed  in  productiveness  tne  lands 
officials  of  Canada  and  the  United  Stotes  and  of  of  the  rainy  regions.  Government  aid  for  the 
other  countries  in  diplomatic  relations  with  them  work  was  asked  for  by  the  speaker.  0.  Chanute 
in  favor  of  establishing  a  universal  day  of  twenty-  treated  the  subject  of  the  "  Preservation  of  Tim- 
four  hours,  regulated  DjT  standard  meridians.  ber."    He  estimated  that  in  railroad-ties  alone 

In  the  physical  section  the  vice  -  president,  twenty-five  million  dollars  are  annually  expend- 

H.  S.  Carhart,  spoke  on  *'  Theories  of  Electrical  ed.    He  spoke  of  the  relative  efficacy  01  different 

Action."    He  began  by  reviewing  the  early  work  kinds  of  preservatives. 

of  electrical  students,  of  comparatively  little  In  the  geological  and  geographical  section 
value  until  Faraday  theorized  and  Clerk  Max-  C.  A.  White  deuvered  the  vice-presidential  ad- 
well  applied  mathematics  to  those  theories.  The  dress,  on  North  American  Mesozoic  Rocks.  The 
electro-map^etic  theory  of  light  was  spoken  of  section  had  adjourned  over  Aug.  80  to  enable  its 
with  special  reference  to  ^rtz's  recent  and  members  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American 
classic  investigations.  The  luminiferous  ether.  Geological  Society,  presided  over  by  James  Hall, 
he  said,  is  hereafter  to  be  an  element  in  electri-  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  forenoon,  and  afterward 
cal  investigations.  H.  Carrington  Bolton  spoke  by  W.  H.  Winchell,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Many 
of  his  recent  trip  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  papers  were  read  in  full  or  by  title  before  the  two 
the  results  of  his  investigations  of  deposits  of  gatherings. 

musical  sand  in  that  region.     Lantern  views       In  the  biological  section  the  vice-president, 

were  used  to  illustrate  his  remarks,  and  the  lect-  G.  L.  Goodale  spoke  on  "  Protoplasm,  or  Liv- 

ure  was  repeated  to  a  large  audience  in  the  even-  ing  Matter."    He  treated  of  the  investigations 

in^.    Electric  measurements  were  treated  of  by  made  upon  cellular  tissue  frdm  the  year  1667 

Elisha  Gray,  who  compared  the  relative  accura-  down  to  the  present  time.    C.  V.  Riley,  recently 

cies  of  different  systems.    Other  papers  were  by  honored  by  tne  French  Government  for  his  work 

T.  C.  Mendenhall  on  "  Globular  Lightning,"  being  in  entomolo^  in  the  United  States  Departments 

a  plea  for  its  actual  existence,  and  by  G.  F.  Bar-  of  the  Interior  and  of  Agriculture,  spoke  of  the 

ker  on  *' Storage  Batteries."  intentional  importation  of  insect  parasites  that 

In  the  chemical  section  William  L.  Dudley,  would  destroy  insects  injurious  to  plant-life, 

vice-president,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "  Amal-  Botanical  and  other  topics  were  treated  by  vari- 

gams."    Reviewing  the  work  in  this  field  by  ous  speakers.    The  new  botanical  laboratory  of 

chemists,  he  spoke  of  its  inadeouacy  and  of  the  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  was  described 

necessity  for  study.   The  proceedings  in  this  sec-  by  N.  L.  Britton,  who  contributed  three  other  pa- 

tion,  in  addition  to  the  various  papera,  took  the  pen  to  this  section. 
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In  the  anthropolodcal  section  Ganick  Mai-  had  burst  the  bonds  of  musical  dogmatism  and 

lery,  in  his  vice-presidential  address,  touched  on  sung  their  liberty  in  strains  of  transcendent  mu- 

reyelation  and  religion.    He  endeavored  to  show  sic.    The  address  abounded  in  poetry  and  senti- 

an  analogy  between  the  Indians  of  North  Amer-  ment,  and  was  far  from  being  a  drjr  or  abstruse 

ica  and  the  Israelites.    A  lar^  quantity  of  inter-  document.     One  point  of  special  interest  was 

esting  matter  was  included  m  the  work  of  this  made  to  the  effect  that  the  ordinary  laws  of 

section,  usuidly  one  of  the  best  of  the  meeting's  biotic  elevation  do  not  applv  to  man.    His  his- 

divisions.    The  famous  serpent-mound  in  Adams  tory  is  that  of  endeavors ;  tnere  is  no  invariable 

County,  Ohio,  was  spoken  of  by  F.  W.  Putnam,  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  school  of  culture, 

the  permanent  secretary  of  the  association.    It  neither  is  there  to  be  found  the  law  of  adaptation 

has  oeen  purchased,  with  seventy-five  acres  of  to  environment.    Music  was  definitely  declared 

land,  and  is  under  the  char^  of  the  Peabody  to  be  the  invention  of  mankind. 

Museum.    The  aborigines  of  America  and  the  General  Proceedings. — ^Various  excursions 

Japanese  were  treated  of  by  various  speakers,  to  places  of  interest  were  indulged  in,  the  Niiw- 

H.  Carrington  Bolton  utilized  his  experiences  in  ara  river  and    Muskoka  lakes   being  visited, 

the  desert  of  Sinai  by  explaining  in  this  section  Receptions  and  other  attentions  were  tendered 

an  Egyptian  game,  Sieega,  which  he  learned  from  the  body  by  the  citizens  of  Toronto, 

the  Be(K>uins.    The  discovery  of  a  new  group  of  Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  Canadians  for 

languages  in  California  was  announced  by  H.  W.  their  hospitable  treatment  were  presented  by 

Henshaw,  of  the^  United  States  Bureau  of  Eth-  Professor   Clark   and   seconded    by  Professors 

nology.    Another  contribution  from  the  Bureau  Eastman,  Morse,  Putnam,  and  Gdodale.     Re- 

of  Ethnolo^  was  the  paper  by  W.  J.  Hoffman,  spouses  were  made  hj  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Mr. 

on  '*  The  Middlewiwin,  or  Grand  Medicine  Socie-  Koss,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Professor 

ty  of  the  Ojibwoo."  It  is  a  regular  secret  society,  Carpmael. 

and  is  of  ethnological  value  as  preserving  many  Attendanee,  Election  of  Fellows,  etc. — 

m^hs.    The  speaker  has  been  promised  full  initi-  The  attendance  of  members  and  associates  was 

ation  into  all  the  degrees.  good,  424  being  registered ;  73  fellows  and  301 

In  the  section  of  economic  science  and  statis-  new  members  were  elected.    One  hundred  and 

tics  the  vice-president,  C.  S.  Hill,  read  an  ad-  ninety-nine  papers  were  read.    An  announcement 

dress  on  "  Relations  of  the  Canadian  States  and  of  an  investment  of  $4,700  was  made,  whose 

the  United  States."    He  spoke  of  the  advantages  income  is  to  be  devoted  to  encouraging  scien- 

of  annexation  for  Canada,  and  warmly  pleaded  tiflc  research. 

for  it.  He  declared  there  was  no  future  lor  Can-  Appropriations. — For  the  present  year  but 

ada  except  in  being  joined  to  the  United  States.  $200  was  appropriated — $150  to  F.  H.  Morgan 

His  address,  delivered  in  such  a  city  as  Toronto,  for  investigations  of  the  action  of  light  in  a 

occasioned  much  criticism.   *Mr8.  Nellie  S.  Ked-  magnetic  field,  and  $50  to  W.  0.  Atwater  for  the 

zie,  of  the  Kansas  State  Aflricultural  College,  analysis  of  certain  animal  and  vegetable  com- 

spoke  on  the  subiect  "Food  molds  the  Race."  pounds. 

It  was  an  eminently  practical  discussion  on  food  Meeting  of  1890. — ^The  next  annual  meeting 

preparation  and  adjustment  of  diet  to  personal  is  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  begin  on 

needs.     The  importance  of  proper  preparation  Aug.  19,  1890.     The   following   officers  were 

of  food  was  emphasized,  and  tne  teaching  of  elected  for  that  occasion : 

cooking  to  the  women  of  the  land  was  declared  President,  Prof.  (George  L.  Goodale,  Harvard 

to  be  of  great  importance.    B.  E.  Femow  read  a  University  ;   Vice-Presidents :    A,  Mathematics 

paper  on  **  The  National  Interest  in  Material  Re-  and    Astronomy,  S.  C.  Chandler,    Cambridge, 

sources."  Forestry  and  other  sources  of  national  Mass. ;  B,  Physics,  Clevelfuid  Abbe,  Washington, 

wealth  were  treated.    As  an  expert  on  forestry  D.  C. ;  C,  Chemistry,  R.  B.  Warder,  Washington, 

he  took  strong  exceotion  to  J.  W.  Powell's  re-  D.  C. ;  D,  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering, 

cently  enunciated  iaeas  on  the  destruction  of  James  E.  Denton,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  E,  Geology 

forests.    The  latter  scientist  has  announced  his  and  Geography,  John.  C.  Branner,  Little  Rock, 

belief  that  their  destruction  rather  favored  arid  Ark. ;  F,  Biology,  C.  S.  Minot,  Boston,  Mass. ; 

regions  in  the  matter  of  water-supply.     The  H,  Anthropology,  Frank  Baker,  Washington,  D. 

speaker  announced  his  outspoken  disagreement  C. ;  I,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  J.  R. 

with  any  advocacy  of  forest  destruction.    The  Dodge,  Washington,  D.C.;  Permanent  Secretary, 

paper  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and  event-  F.  W.  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  office,  Salem, 

ually  a  resolution  was  passed  eiking  Congress  Mass. ;  General  Secretary,  H.  Carrington  Bolton, 

to  aaopt  some  means  for  preserving  the  Western  of  New  York ;  Secretary  of  the  Council,  James 

forests.  Loudon,  Toronto ;  Secretaries  of  the  Sections :  A, 

Address  of  the  Retiring  President— The  Wooster  W.  Beman,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  B, 
address  of  J.  W.  Powell,  the  retiring  president,  W.  Le  Conte  Stevens,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  C,  W. 
was  read  by  G.K.  Gilbert.  It  was  entitled  "  On  the  A.  Noyes,  Terra  Haute,  Ind.  ;*D,  M.  E.  Cooley, 
Evolution  of  Music — from  the  Dance  to  the  Sym-  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  E,  Samuel  Calvin,  Iowa 
phony."  It  was  a  long  and  eloquent  treatment  Citv,  Iowa ;  F,  John  M.  Coulter,  Crawfordsville, 
of  the  subject.  He  spoke  of  four  germs  of  the  fine  Ind. ;  H,  Joseph  Jastrow,  Madison,  Wis. ;  I,  S. 
arts — fetich  carving  the  germ  of  statuary,  tattoo-  Dana  Horton,  Pomeroy,  Ohio ;  Treasurer,  Will- 
ing the  germ  of  painting,  mvthology  the  germ  iam  Lilly,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. ;  Auditors,  Henry 
of  the  drama,  and  dancing  the  ^rm  of  music.  Wheatland.  Salem,  Mass. ;  Thomas  Meehan,  Ger- 
The  chain  of  thought  was  carried  down  from  mantown,  Pa. 

early  days  to  Wagner.    The  music  of  the  future  Donation — At  the  closing  meeting,  on  Sept.  8, 

was  affirmed  to  be  genuine ;  the  address  declared  a  donation  of  $500  from  a  lady  member  was  an- 

that  Wagner  and  a  few  other  great  composers  nounced. 
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British,  —  The   Brittoh   Association  for  the     of  deBcriptive  labels  illustrated  by  well-selected 

AdTancement  o(  Science  held  its  fifty-niuth  an-     apecimena.     The  smallest  collections  can  thus  be 

nual  meeting  at  Newcastle-OD-Tyne,  beginning     mtule  useful.     The  public  museum  must  be  on  a 

Sept.  11  and  lasting  until  Sept.  1b,  1666.     It  was    different  basis  from  the  student's  museum,  the 

the  third  meeting  held  in  Newcastle,  the  last  one    patrons  of  the  latter  clam  needing  free  access  to 

haTJng  been  held  there  in  1B63.     The  list  of  pres-    specimens.      The    concluding    portions   of   his 

paper  were  devoted  to  the  outlooli  of  the  origin 

of  species,  the  speaker  announcing  himself  in  ^1 

accord  with  Darwinism, 

Sections.  —  A.  Malhemaiieat  and  PhygiaU 
Seieneti — Capt,  W,  de  W.  Abney,  the  president 
of  this  section,  naturally  spoke  of  photography, 
his  own  standing  in  that  branch  of  science  giv- 
ing his  remarks  a  special  value.  He  began  by 
saying  that  photography  should  be  more  thor- 
oughly stuped.  Optics,  chemistry,  physics, 
mathematics,  all  were  elements  in  its  operations, 
yet  out  of  twenty-Bve  thousand  photographers, 
scarcely  one  per  cent,  know  or  care  anything 
about  its  theory.  One  hundred  years  ago  the 
Swedish  chemist  Soheele  made,  perhapti,  the  first 
Bcientiflc  experiment  in  photography,  investi- 
gating the  coloration  of  cnloride  of  silver  when 
exposed  to  the  light  About  fifty  years  ago 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Robert  Hunt  Becquerel,  Dra- 
«  H  rLowiB.  P^>  ^'^^  others  performed  their  classic  experi- 

ments on  the  action  of  light  on  difTeient  bodice, 
idents,  etc,  is  as  follows :  President  of  the  Asao-  The  work  of  Carey  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  on  his 
ciation.  Prof.  W.H.  Flower;  Section  Presidents':  photochloride  of  silver,  aud  the  parallel  work 
A,  Mathematics  and  Phjrsics,  Capt  W,  de  W.  of  Hodgkinson  were  spoken  of.  The  measure 
Abney;  B,  Chemical  Science,  Sir  J.  Lowthian  of  success  attained  in  photographing  the  solar 
Bell ;  C.  Geology,  Prof.  James  0«ike;  D,  Biol-  spectrum  in  its  natural  colors  was  described,  but 
OCT,  Dr.  J.  S.  Burdon-Sanderson ;  B,  Gieogra-  true  natnrd-color  photography,  the  speaker  be- 
Mtj,  CoL  Sir  P.  W.  de  Winton ;  F,  Economic  lieved,  would  never  be  commeroiallf  suocessfut. 
Science  and  Statistics,  Prof.  F.  W.  Edgeworth;  Heendadbyarestatementof  hisopeningremarliB, 
6,  Mechanical  Science,  Mr.  W.  Anderson;  H,  in  which  he  pleaded  for  more  scientists  to  take 
Anthropology,  Prof.  Sir.  W,  Turner;  local  sec-  up  its  study. 
retaries  for  the  meeting.  Prof .  J.  Phillips  Bedson         B.  Chemieal  Seienee. — Sir  J.  Lowthian  Bell 

and  Prof.  J.  H,  Merivale.    The  Durham  College     spoke  upon  che '    " 

of  Medicine  and  St  Oeorge's  Armory  were  used     tionol  senses.   ' 
for  the  reception  rooms,  ofBces,  lecture  halls,  etc.     iatry  by  the  ii 

Ctenerkl  Heetlng, — The  first  general  meeting  portrayed.  Under  the  chemist's  guidance  mot^ 
opened  at  8.  p.  m,.  Sept  11.  Sir  Frederick  J.  advance  had  been  made  by  iron-workera  in  the 
Bramwell  the  president  of  the  preceding  year  last  thirty  yeara  than  in  the  three  previous  cent- 
resigned  his  chair  to  Prof.  Flower,  who  delivered  uries.  Ue  then  took  up  the  question  of  chemi- 
the  presidential  address.  cal  and  scientific  education.     He  was  disposed 

The  President's  Address.  —  Prof.  W.  H.  to  take  issue  with  the  idea  of  teaching  the  rudi- 
Plower  devoted  his  long  address  to  the  subject  ments  of  science  to  all  children,  and  expecting 
of  iiiuseuins.  The  general  consideration  of  mu-  direct  good  to  follow  in  practice.  He  advocated 
seums  from  the  standpoints  of  utility,  of  history,  extending  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  highly 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  state  were  first  taken  educated  directors  of  the  world's  iudustriiu  es- 
up.  Some  eminently  practical  suggestions  on  tablishments.  The  erection  and  maintenance 
the  divisions  of  science  followed.  Thus  anthro-  of  suitable  colleges,  he  believed,  should  be  in 
pology  should  not  be  restricted  to  savage  and  the  hands  of  the  nation  at  large, 
ancient  nations,  but  should  include  all  mankind  C.  Oeolopy. —  Prof.  James  Qeike,  the  presi- 
in  its  survey.  Under  natural  historj;  should  be  dent  of  this  section,  spoke  of  the  recent  work 
included  the  experimental  sciences,  in  exhibits  of  Continental  geologists.  He  summarized  the 
of  their  apparatus,  as  well  as  mineralogy,  zoOl-  results  of  their  investigations  of  glacial  accu- 
ogy,  botany,  and  geology.  The  latter  was  de-  miilations  of  northern  Europe.  His  address 
fined  as  a  mixture  of  sciences,  the  unfortunate  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  summarizing,  but 
separation  of  jialeontology  from  biology  being  one  especially  interesting  suggestion  was  mode, 
perpetuated  in  it.  Then  the  practical  question  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  meteorologist  by 
of  bow  to  establish  a  museum  was  considered,  studying  climatic  changes,  their  causes,  etc., 
the  curator  and  his  staff  being  the  life  and  soul  would  bear  a  part  in  explaining  geological 
of  the  institution.  The  iU  effects  of  neglect  and  changes.  He  prophesied  that  the  mystery  of 
the  necessity  for  the  continual  and  tender  care  geological  climates  would  ultimatelv  be  solved, 
of  specimens  were  graphically  portrayed.  The  D,  Biology. — Dr.  J.  S.  Burdon-Sanderson  be- 
systematic  arrangement  and  labeling  of  divis-  ing  absent  through  illness,  his  address,  as  presi- 
ions,  subdivisions,  and  specimens  in  museums  for  dent  of  the  section,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
the  public  was  descrit>ed.  A  welt-arranged  edu-  Tristram,  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  Horphol- 
cational  museum  may  be  descril>ed  as  a  collection     ogy  and  physiology,  the  two  great  branches  of 
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biology,  are  now  so  widely  divergent,  the  ad-  question  by  no  means  coyers  the  whole  gtmind 
dress  said,  that  they  threaten  to  completely  sepa-  of  man's  nature,  for  in  him  is  recognized  the 
rate.  The  work  of  the  advanced  school  of  physi-  presence  of  an  element  beyond  and  above  his 
ology  was  the  opening  theme,  and  the  processes  spiritual  nature  ;  he  is  aJso  endowed  with  a 
of  growth  and  of  nutrition,  the  two  great  char-  spiritual  nature.  The  kind  of  evolution  to  be 
acteristics  of  life,  were  considered.  The  invisi-  hoped  for  and  striven  for  in  man  is  the  peifect- 
ble  mechanism  of  life  is  what  the  physiolo^st  ing  of  this  spiritual  nature,  so  that  the  standard 
thirsts  to  know.  The  utter  mystery  surroundmg;  of  the  whole  human  race  may  be  elevated  and 
the  cell  mechanism  removes  the  danger  of  physi-  brought  into  more  harmonious  relations  with 
olop^cal  studies  leading  students  to  regara  ma-  that  which  is  holy  and  divine, 
terial  science  as  the  sum  of  all  knowledge.  He  Reports  of  Committees. — A  very  large  num- 
distinguished  between  the  work  of  physiologists  ber  of  these  were  presented.  The  committee  on 
and  philosophers,  and  said  that  as  one  of  the  earthquakes  devoted  their  report  to  the  earth- 
former,  he  felt  more  disposed  to  lend  his  aid  to  quakes  in  Japan,  giving  exact  seismographical 
the  philosopher  in  his  study  of  the  spiritual  ele-  data  and  general  features  of  the  more  important, 
ments  of  existence.  The  committee  on  tidal  observations  in  Canada 

E.  Oeography. — Col.  Sir  P.  W.  de  Winton  re-  reported  nothing  done  owing  to  want  of  funds, 

viewed  the  recent  work  of  practical  geographers.  The  committee  on  magnetization  of  iron  devoted 

missionaries,  chartered  companies,  ana  explor-  their  report  principally  to  recalescence.    The  i^ 

ers.    He  said  he  should  like  to  see  a  geographi-  port  of  the  committee  on  methods  of  teaching 

cal  society  in  every  large  city  of  the  British  chemistry  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 

Empire,  holding  that  geographical  study  is  too  mistake  to  attempt  to  do  too  much  in  elementary 

much  neglected.     Commercial  geography  was  schools ;  that  teaching  there  should  be  restricted 

being  studied  by  other  nations,  and  was  enabling  to  common  things.    The  committee  on  the  best 

them  to  compete  with  England.    This  he  urged  method  of  estabUshing  an  international  standard 

as  showing  th^  necessity  oi  its  study  if  the  pres-  for  the  analysis  of  iron  and  steel  reported  prog- 

tige  of  England  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  ress,  and  hoped  by  the  next  meetmg  to  have 

world  of  commerce.  more  to  report  on.    The  committees,  of  which 

P.  Economic  Science    and  Stcttistica.  —  The  a  large  number  reported  progress,  generally  were 

president  of  this  section.  Prof.  P.  W.  Edgeworth,  in  a  similar  state. 

on  opening  his  address,  referred  to  the  Cambridge  Places  of  Fatnre  Meetings. — The  meeting 

meeting  of  the  association  held  twenty-five  years  of  1890  is  to  open  Sept.  8  at  Le^s,  under  the 

ago.    On  that  occasion    Jevons  presented  his  presidency  of  Sir  P.  A.  Abel.     The  meeting  of 

'*  general  mathematical  theory  of  political  econo-  1891  will  be  held  at  Cardiff,  and  that  of  1892 

my,"  received,  as  Jevons  himself  records,  "  with-  probably  at  Edinburgh. 

out  a  word  of  interest  of  belief."  But  in  modem  Attendance,  etc. — ^The  attendance  was  3,431. 
work  the  same  mathematical  view  is  taken  of  Public  lectures,  eoirSes^  and  excursions  were  a 
this  science — one  as  fairly  entitled  to  numerical  part  of  the  proceedings.  Prof.  W.  C.  Roberts- 
treatment  as  is  statistics.  The  relations  of  em-  Austen  gave  a  public  lecture,  Sept.  18th,  on 
ployer  and  employ^  were  considered,  and  the  ''The  Hardening  and  Tempering  of  Steel."  Sir 
various  statements  often  promulgated  were  gone  Benjamin  Baker,  on  the  succeeding  day,  lectured 
over.  In  theory,  at  least,  it  was  tenable  that  there  on  "  The  Porth  Bridge."  On  Sept.  li  Mr.  Wal- 
was  an  adjustment  of  contracts  more  beneficent  ter  Gardner  gave  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
than  that  which  the  mechanical  play  of  compe-  '*  How  Plants  maintain  themselves  in  the  Strug- 
tition  tends  to  bring  about.    In  concluding,  the  gle  for  Existence." 

speaker  stated  that,  compared  with  mathemati-  Appropriations.  —  The  grants  awarded  for 

cal  physics,  the  mathematical  theory  of  political  scientific  research  distributed  among  the  various 

economy  showed  many  deficiencies.  sections  aggregated  the  sum  of  £1,265. 

G.  MechaniciU  Science, — Mr.  W.  Anderson,  French.— The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of 

E resident  of  the  section,  spoke  upon  the  molecu-  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

ir  structure  of  matter.     Mechanics,  he  said.  Science  began  on  Aug.  8, 1889,  in  Paris,  Prance, 

were  called  upon  to  interest  themselves  more  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of 

deeply  than  hitherto  in  the  internal  molecular  the  Palais  de  Soci6t^  Savantes. 

structure  of  their   materials   of   construction.  President's  Address. — The  president  of  the 

The  infiuence  of  light  and  electricity  upon  mat-  association  was  M.  de  Lacaze  Duthiers,  who 

ter  was  treated  in  some  detail,  together  with  ex-  spoke  on**  The  Development  of  2k)51ogical  Meth- 

plosives  and  similar  illustrations  of  the  suscepti-  od."    He  thanked   the  municipality  of    Paris 

bility  of  matter  to  molecular  change.    The  tem-  for  their  invitation  and  their  generous  subven- 

pering  of  steel  was  cited,  and  used  to  show.4;he  tion,  amounting  to  nearly  $6,000,  recently  voted 

application  of  theory  to  its  explanation.  toward  paying  the  expenses  of  the  association. 

H.  Anthropology,  — Frot  Sir  W.  Turner  re-  He  described  the  origin  of  the  society  in  1871, 

viewed  the  subject  of  heredity.    Like  tends  to  when,  one  day  in  July,  M.  Wurtz,  the  eminent 

produce  like  was  said  by  Gal  ton.    Tet  heredity  chemist,  had  a  few  friends  meet  at  his  house  and 

was  never  complete,  the  individual  asserting  it-  outlined  the  plan  of  what  the  association  has 

self  through  all  inherited  characteristics.    Inti-  since  become.    He  then  began  upon  his  proper 

mately  connected  with  heredity  is  its  opposite  theme  of  natural  history.   He  described  the  state 

variability.     Prof.  Weismann's  ingenious  sue-  of  the  science  a  century  ago,  in  the  days  of  Lin- 

gestions  for  reconcilement  of  the  two  was  w-  naeus  and  Buffon,  the  first  an  expositor  of  facts, 

luded  to.    The  Darwinian  theory  was  reviewed  the  latter  of  theories.    Cuvier  made  an  impor- 

and  summarized  as  heredity  modified  and  infiu-  tant  advance  in  taking  into  consideration  the 

enced  by  variability.    The  physical  aspect  of  the  internal  construction  of  beings,  where  hitherto 
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the  external  appearance  had  been  everything,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition  were  visited. 

To-day  we  have  gone  beyond  all  this.    We  seek  The  meeting  then  ended. 

to  unaerstand  the  mutual  relations  of  bein^  or  The  secretary  and  vice-secretary  of  the  as- 

their  enchainment,  to  trace  the  relationships  of  sociation  at  this  meeting  were  Prof.  Oariel  and 

descent  and  ascent.    The  speaker  paid  a  high  Dr.  Cartaz  respectively. 

tribute  to  Barwin  as  the  one  who  at  least  started  The  meeting  of  1890  is  to  be  held  at  Limoges, 

the  new  school  into  activity  and  made  Lamarck's  ASTRONOMICAL  PROGRESS  AND  DIS- 

ideas  attain  their  true  piosition.    To  curb  the  COYERY.    During  1889  the  astronomical  event 

imagination,  apt  to  yield  too  readily  to  the  se-  that  attracted  most  general  attention  was  the  to- 

ductions  of  the  modem  zoOlogy,  experimental  re-  tal  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  New  Year's  day,  visible  in 

search  is  needed.    Transformism  and  metamor-  California  and  the  Western  States.    The  average 

phosis  are  to  be  studied.    Various  instances  of  number  of  new  asteroids  and  comets  was  discov- 

such  researches  were  given,  and  in  an  eloquent  ered,  among  the  latter  being  a  comet  of  more  than 

peroration  the  year's  work  of  the  association  and  ordinary  interest  on  account  of  its  segmentation 

its  standing  in  the  scientific  world  were  stated,  into  several  distinct  nebulous  masses.    In  regard 

The  speaker  was  enthusiastically  cheered.  to  improvements  in  astronomical  methods,  the 

Treasurer's  Report. — After  his  address,  the  chief  interest  centers  in  the  development  of  ce- 
treasurer's  report  was  presented,  showing  in  lestial  photo^^phy.  Valuable  papers  on  the 
round  numbers  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  older  or  gravitational  astronomy  have  been  pub- 
had  been  $18,800;  expenditures,  $17,400;  total  lished,  while  the  popular  appreciation  of  the 
capital,  $165,300.  M.  Oirard  has  left'  the  asso-  science  is  shown  by  the  multiplication  of  amateur 
dation  ^35,000  for  the  promotion  of  researches  astronomical  societies,  and  by  the  increased  en- 
on  prehistoric  man.  A  report  was  presented  dowment  for  astronomical  research, 
and  read  of  the  meeting  of  1888  at  Oran,  and  Amerlean  Obseryatorles.— The  Harvard  Ob- 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  £cole  des  Ponts  et  servatory  has  received  from  Miss  C.  W.  Bruce,  of 
Chauss^es,  where  the  sections  met.  New  York,  a  gift  of  $50,000,  to  be  applied  to  the 

General  Proeeedingrs. — The  French  Asso-  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  photographic 

ciation  is  subdivided  into  seventeen  sections  and  telescope  having  an  objective  of  about  24-inches 

sub-sections:  1  and  2,  Mathematics  and  Astron-  aperture  and  a  focal  length  of  11  feet.    The 

omy ;  3  and  4,  Civil  and  Military  Engineering  compound  lens,  which  will  probably  cost  $20,000, 

ana  Navigation ;  5,  Physics ;  6,  Chemistry ;  7,  is  to  be  like  that  used  by  photogniphers,  rather 

Meteorology  ;  8,  Geology  and  Mineralo^  ;  9,  than  like  that  of  an  astronomical  telescope.    Its 

Botany ;  10,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology ;  small  focal  length,  compared  with  its  diameter, 

11,  Anthropology ;  12,  Medical  Science ;  13,  Ag-  will  give  photographic  images  of  much  fainter 

riculture;  14,  Geography;  15,  Political  Econo-  stars  than  the  latter.    A  telescope  of  the  pro- 

my ;  16,  Pedagogy ;  17,  Hygiene.  posed  form  having  an  aperture  of  8  inches  has 

A  very  large  number  of  papers  were  read  in  oeen  in  constant  use  in  Cambridge  for  four 
these  divisions.  An  additional  feature  of  section  years,  and  is  now  in  Peru  photographing  the 
work  was  the  visiting  of  different  industrial  southern  sky ;  with  it  stars  too  faint  to  be  seen 
establishments  and  objects  of  specific  interest,  with  the  15-inch  refractor  have  been  photo- 
Thus  sections  1  and  2  inspected  tne  collection  of  graphed,  and  a  corresponding  advantage  is  an- 
oalculating  machines  at  the  Conservatoire  des  ticipated  from  the  increase  of  the  aperture  to  24 
Arts  et  Metiers,  under  the  guidance  of  M.  Ed.  inches.  Each  photograph  will  be  13  inches 
Lucas.  The  new  dirigible  balloons  invented  by  square  and  will  cover  an  area  of  the  sky  five  de- 
Commandant  Renard,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  grees  square,  on  the  scale  of  one  minute  to  a 
Minister  of  War,  were  inspected  b3r  sections  3  and  millimetre.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  lens 
4  Section  6  inspected  tne  exhibition  of  chem-  so  that  the  front  portion  may  form  a  photo- 
ical  products  at  the  Exposition,  MM.  De  Cler-  graphic  objective  and  may  be  reversible  and 
mont,  Riche,  Luilliot,  Billandt,  Istrati,  and  oth-  adapted  for  either  visual  or  photographic  pur- 
ers,  giving  general  explanations.  Other  equally  poses.  The  telescope  may  then  be  usea  in  tnree 
interesting  visits  were  made  by  this  and  the  other  ways — for  visual  purposes  as  a  telescope  of  24- 
sections — the  Pasteur  Institute,  sewers  of  the  incnes  aperture  and  17  feet  focal  length,  as  a 
city,  gas  works,  etc.,  being  objective  points.  On  single  photographic  lens  of  the  same  dimensions, 
Thuiiida}^  Aug.  8  the  splenoid  suite  of  rooms  and  as  a  photo^phic  doublet  covering  a 
of  the  Municipality  of  Paris  at  the  Hdtel  de  large  field  and  having  a  focal  length  of  11  feet. 
Ville  was  thrown  open,  some  8,000  guests  in  all,  A  prism  covering  the  lens,  for  the  examination 
including  the  members  of  the  association,  the  of  spectra,  may  be  used  in  each  case,  making  six 
students,  and  others,  being  present  by  invitation,  instruments  in  one. 

M.  Yves  Guyot,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Prof.  Edward  C.  Pickering  proposes  to  estab- 
with  Mme.  Guyot,  received  the  members  at  the  lish  this  instrument  upon  some  hi^h  mountain. 
Ministry  in  the  Bioulevard  St.  Germain,  on  the  where  the  best  meteorological  conditions  prevail, 
evening  of  Aug.  9.  On  Aug.  11  St.  Germain-  the  work  of  reduction  and  discussion  being  done 
en-Lave  and  Meudon  were  visited,  including  at  Cambridge.  The  entire  cost  of  the  combina- 
the  Observatory,  under  the  directorship  of  M.  tion  instrument  and  a  small  building  for  its  pro- 
Jaussen.  On  Aug.  12  General  Tcheng  -  Ki  -  tection  is  estimated  at  $85,000,  leaving  $15,000 
Tong  gave  a  lecture  on  the  "  Social  Economy  of  for  the  attending  expenses  of  reduction  and  pub- 
China.^'  On  Aug.  14  the  association  gave  a  lication(which  would  probably  amount  to  $5,000 
banquet  to  its  foreign  members  in  the  Eiffel  a  year)  sufilcient  to  secure  photographs  of  the 
Tower.    On  Aug.  16  the  paper  works  at  Es-  entire  northern  sky. 

Sonne  and  the  works  of  M.  Decanville,  con-  The  work  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Wash- 
tractor  for  the  narrow-gauge  railway  in  operation  ington  has  been  a  continuation  of  the  routine 
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of  previous  years,  consisting  of  observations  of  tare,  for  the  University  of  Southern  California 

douole    stars  and    satellites ;  observations   for  at  Los  Angeles,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  in 

stellar  parallax,  with  a  series  of  drawings  of  Sat-  Congress  at  the  last  session  making  provision  for 

urn  by  Prof.  Asaph  Hall ;  observations  complet-  a  refractor  of  five  feet  aperture,  which  was  to  be 

ing  a  catalogue  ox  miscellaneous  stars  which  has  mounted  at  the  United  States  Naval  Observa- 

been  in  process   of   formation  ever  since  the  tory'.     It  is  understood  that  the  glass  for  the 

transit  circle  was  mounted  in  1866 ;  observations  40-mch  lens  has  been  ordered  bv  Cfiirk,  the  sum 

of  comets,  asteroids,  and  occultations  with  the  of  $200,000  being  available  for  tne  contemplated 

9-inch  equatorial ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  observatory,  sufficient,  probably,  to  meet  the  cost 

extensive  time-service,  the    magnetic  observa-  of  the  instrument    The  scheme  for  the  five-foot 

tions,  and  the  testing  of  instruments  for  the  lens  never  received  any  support  from  the  Gk>v- 

naval  service.  emment  astronomers. 

Progress  on  the  new  buildings  on  the  heights  The  disks  for  the  20-inch  equatorial  of  the 
beyond  Georgetown  has  been  somewhat  delayed,  Chamberlin  Observatory,  Denver,  have  been  cast 
but  the  foundation  walls  of  the  main  building  bv  Mantois  at  Paris,  and  will  be  worked  by 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  building  for  the  Clark.  The  mounting  is  well  under  way  at  the 
26-inch  refractor  were  completed  by  the  close  of  shop  of  Fauth  &  Co.,  of  Washington.  An  li- 
the vear.  lustrated  description  of  the  new  Dearborn  Ob- 

Tne  long  disused  observatory  of  Georgetown  servatory,  at  Evanston,  111.,  will  be  found  in  the 

College,  founded  in  1846,  and  famous  lor  the  **  Sidereal  Messenger "  for  October,  1889. 

earlv  labors  of  Secchi  and  Sestini,  has  been  thor-  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of - 

oughly  repaired  under  the  supervision  of  the  the  Hopkins  Observatory  of  Williams  College 

new  director.  Father  J.  G.  Hagen,  S.  J.,  and  im-  was  celebrated  in  1888,  a  discourse  upon  "  The 

portant  additions  have  been  made  to  the  equip-  Developmentof  Astronomy  in  the  United  States'* 

ment^    For  the  present,  observations  are  con-  being  delivered  by  Prof.  Truman  H.  Saifoid. 

fined  mainly  to  southern  variables.  The  Hopkins  Observatory  seems  entitled  to  the 

At  the  Yale  Observatory  Dr.  William  L.  Elkin  honor  oi  being  the  first  permanent  American 

has  completed  the  heliometer  measures  for  the  observatorv,  having  been  projected  about  1834, 

triangulation  of  the  region  near  the  north  pole,  chiefiy  built  in  1837,  and  dedicated  on  June  12, 

and  a  few  observations  of  Iris,  Victoria,  and  1888.     The  University  of  North  Carolina  had 

Sappho  were  obtained  for   the  determination  built  an  observatory  in  1881,  and  had  provided 

of  the  solar  parallax  in  co-operation  with  the  an  excellent  instrumental   eqifipment,  but  in 

observatories  at  the  Cape  of  GK)od  Hope  and  at  1838  the  building  was  partially  destroyed  bv  fire, 

Leipsic.    The  heliometers  at  Bamberg  and  Gdt-  and  little  or  no  work  was  ever  done  with  the  in- 

tingen  will  probably  co-operate  in  the  observa-  struments. 

tions  of  Victoria  and  Sappho,  and  meridian  ob-  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley  has  devised  an  ap- 

servations  at  other  observatories  may  also  be  paratus  for  eliminating   personal  equation,  es- 

obtained.     Mr.  Asaph  Hall,  Jr.,  has  completed  pecially  in  the  observation  of  sudden  phenomena, 

the  reduction  of  his  work  on  the  orbit  of  Titan,  such  as  the  disappearance  of  a  star  when  oo- 

his  result  being  in  very  satisfactory  agreement  cuited  by  the  moon.    The  principle  of  the  method 

with  the  results  of  Bessel  and  Hermann  Struve.  consists  in  associating  a  motion,  real  or  apparent, 

The  Cincinnati  Observatory  has  a  new  meridian  of  the  object  with  intervals  of  time,  so  that  the 

circle  of  5^  inches  aperture,  the  objective  being  apparent  position  of  the  object  at  the  instant  of 

by  Clark,  and  the  mounting  by  Fauth  &  Co.  The  the  occurrence  of  any  phenomenon  being  notedt 

instrument  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  the  time  of  the  occurrence  will  be  known.    Ex- 

Repsold  type,  and  as  far  as  Prof.  J.  G.  Porter's  periments  made  with  artificial  stars,  which  were 

investigations  have  gone,  it  compares  well  with  given  an  apparent  rotary  motion  about  the  axis 

the  latter  as  an  instrument  of  precision.    The  of  the  observing  telescope  by  a  suitably  arranged 

object-glass   and   micrometer    ends   are  inter-  revolving  prism,  show  that  it  was  auite  possi- 

changeable ;    the  cell  of  the  object-glass  is  of  ble  for  a  comparatively  inexperiencea  person  to 

steel,  the  lens  being  supported  at  three  points,  observe  an  occultation  with  a  probable  error  of 

The  telescope  carries  two  circles  of  24  inches  only  one  fortieth  of  a  second, 

diameter,  one  divided  coarsely  to  half  degrees,  A  valuable  series  of  papers  on  personal  equa- 

the  other  having  two  sets  of  graduations  upon  a  tion  has  been  contributed  Dv  Dr.  E.  C.  Sanfora  to 

silver  band,  both  of  them  to  five  minutes  of  arc.  the  "  American  Journal  of  Psychology,"  vol.  iL 

The  errors  of  graduation  are  found  to  be  ex-  Dr.  W.  Wislieenus,  of  StrasDurg  Observatory, 

tremelv  small.  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  a  series 

At  the  Lick  Observatory,  Mr.  J.  M.  Schaeberle  of  investigations  made  to  determine  the  abso- 

has  been  observing  fundamental  stars  with  the  lute  personal  equation  in  transit  observations, 

meridian  circle,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hill  has  charge  not  only  for  the  horizontal  position  of  the  tele- 

of  the  time. service,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Keeler  is  en-  scope,  but  for  all  inclinations.     In  the  form 

gaged  with  the  spectroscope.    Mr.  E.  E.  Barnard  of  meridian  circles  made  bv  Repsold,  a  little 

has  been  diligently  at  work  upon  the  sun  and  mirror  can  be  cemented  to  tne  inner  surface  of 

nebulae  with  the  12-inch  equatorial,  and  has  the  object-glass  so  as  to  refiect  toward  the  eve 

made  experiments  in  astronomical  photography  end  a  portion  of  the  light  from  the  cube  of  the 

with  the  36-inch.    His  discoveries  of  comets  are  instrument    By  placing  a  small  convex  lens  be- 

reported  elsewhere.    Mr.  S.  W.  Bumham  has  dis-  hind  the  ocular,  an  artificial  star  is  obtained 

covered  and  measured  a  number  of  faint  double  which  is  easily  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  reti- 

stars.  cule  with  a  velocity  corresponoing  to  any  deo- 

A   still  larger  refractor  than  the  Lick  tele-  lination.     Dr.  Wislieenus  concludes  from  his 

scope  has  been  projected — one  of  40  inches  aper-  experiments  with  this  apparatus  that  the  incU- 
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nation  of  the  telescope  has  a  considerable  effect  These  are  the  Pleiades,  the  region  around  the 

upon  the  observer's  personal  equation,  pole,  and  a  number  of  stars  along  the  equator. 

Foreign  Obseryatorles. — The  Astronomer  His  results  are  satisfactory,  and  it  seems  likely 

Royal  reports  that  the  routine  work  of  the  Green-  that  if  the  errors  in  the  photograph  plates  them- 

wich  Observatory — the  determination  of  the  po-  selves  can  be  eliminated,  the  subsequent  estima- 

sitions  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  a  selected  tion  of  a  star's  magnitude  can  in  this  way  be 

list  of  fixed  stars,  and  magnetical,  meteorological,  made  at  least  as  accurately  as  by  the  ordinary 

and  solar  observations— has  been  continued  as  in  photometric  methods. 

previous  years.  A  new  dome  has  been  built  for  Dr.  Elkin  has  compared  Gould's  reductions  of 
a  13  -  inch  photographic  equatorial,  Greenwich  Lewis  M.  Rutherf  ura's  photographs  of  the  Pie- 
bein^  one  of  the  observatories  to  take  part  in  iades,  taken  over  twenty  years  aeo,  with  meas- 
the  international  photographic  chart  of  the  ures  made  by  the  heliometers  at  KSnigsberff  and 
heavens,  and  progress  das  been  made  by  Sir  New  Haven.  The  smailness  of  the  probable 
Howard  Grubb  in  working  the  disks  of  the  28-  errors  Dr.  Elkin  regards  as  a  convincing  proof 
inch  refractor  which  is  to  be  on  the  Stokes-  that  in  ohotography  we  havea  means  of  investi- 
Pickering  plan,  adapted  to  photography  as  well  gation  for  micrometric  work  at  least  eqiml  to  any 
as  to  eye  observations — a  useful  result,  accom-  existing  method  as  regards  exactitude,  and  doubt- 
plished  by  making  the  crown  lens  reversible  in  its  less  far  surpassing  them  in  ease  of  measurement 
cell  to  get  rid  of  the  spherical  aberration  which  and  output  of  work.  In  this  conclusion  he  is 
is  introduced  by  the  separation  of  the  lenses  ne-  strengthened  by  experiments  made  with  the  86- 
cessary  for  photographic  correction.  The  ob-  inch  equatorial  at  tne  Lick  Observatory,  in  con- 
servations for  a  reaetermiiiation  of  the  difference  junction  with  Messrs.  Bumham  and  Barnard, 
of  longitude  between  Paris  and  Greenwich  were  International  Astro  •  photographic  €on- 
oompleted  in  the  autumn  of  1888.  gress. — The  work  of  the  Permanent  Committee 

Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth  has  resigned  the  appoint-  of  the  International  Photographic  Congress,  or- 
ments  (which  he  has  held  since  1846)  of  Regius  ganized  at  Paris  in  1887,  has  been  prosecuted 
Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  in  the  Uni-  with  vigor.  The  general  plan  of  the  undertak- 
versity  of  Edinburgh  and  Astronomer  Royal  for  ing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  a  photo- 
Scotland,  and  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  graphic  map  of  the  whole  sky  which  shall  in- 
Ralph  Copeland,  of  Dunecht.  The  Dunsink  duae  stars  as  faint  as  the  fourteenth  magnitude, 
Observatory  has  a  new  reflecting  telescope  of  15  has  been  described  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  " 
inchesaperturefthegift  of  Isaac  Roberts,  which  for  1887.  Since  that  time  four  numbers  of  a 
is  to  be  applied  to  photographic  researches  upon  "Bulletin  "  have  been  published,  under  the  au- 
stellar  parallax,  a  field,  of  investigation  which  nas  spices  of  the  Institut  de  France,  containing  re- 
particmarly  engaged  the  attention  of  Prof.  C.  ports  of  preliminary  experiments  and  correspond- 
rritchard  at  Oxford.  Prof.  Pritchard  reports  ence  relating  to  the  details  of  the  work.  At  the 
that  preparations  for  taking  part  in  the  interna-  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Committee  in  Sep- 
tionat  scneme  for  photographing  the  heavens  are  tember,  1889,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a  field  Ti^ 
well  aivanced.  scjuare  for  the  photo^^phic  plates.  The  dues- 
Cambridge  Universitv,  England,  has  received  tion  of  the  reproduction  of  the  nlates  and  of  the 
a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  its  instrumental  publication  of  the  map  was  left  open,  but  it  is 
eauipment  in  a  25  -  inch  refractor,  the  gift  of  probable  that  one  or  mpre  bureaus  will  be  estab- 
Mr.  Newall.  lished  for  measuring  the  Negatives  obtained  at 

At  Paris  the  most  important  addition  to  the  observatories  not  provided  with  special  apparatus 

instruments  is  the  apparatus  devised  by  M.  Loewy  for  the  purpose,  and  photographic  copies  of  all 

for  the  investigation  of  the  constants  of  aberra-  plates  will  be  preserved  hi  selected  places  in 

tion  and  refraction :  a  new  determination  of  the  case  of  accident  to  the  original  negatives.    A 

latitude  is  in  progress,  and  the  Henry  brothers  series  of  standard  plates  will  be  prepared  by  the 

continue  their  experiments  in  celestial  photog-  Paris  Observatory,  and  the  time  of  exposure 

raphy.  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  compare  properly  with 

A  new  observatory,  with  a  l(H-inch  Repsold  these  standards, 

refractor  and  4'8-inch  Repsold  meridian  circle.  Thus  far  no  observatory  in  the  United  States 

has  been  established  at  Vienna  by  Herr  von  is  upon  the  list  in  the  assignment  of  zones.    A 

Kuffner.  and  an  admirably  ejquipped  observatory,  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  purpose 

founded  by  Dr.  Carl  Rameis,  has  been  built  at  of  enabling  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory 

Bamberg.    It  is  reported  that  the  Pope  has  de-  to  undertake  a  share  of  the  work,  but  none  of 

cided  to  establish  a  new  observatory  at  the  Vati-  the  private  observatories  have  signified  their  in- 

can,  which  will  probablvcost  $200,000.  tention  of  co-operating.   This  is  partly  due  with- 

An  observatory  has  been  founded  at  Tokio,  out  doubt  to  tne  considerable  expense  involved, 

Japan,  under  the  direction  of  H.  Terao,  by  com-  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the 

bining  the  astronomical  departments  of  the  old  minds  of  some  astronomers  most  competent  to  • 

marine  observatory,  the  observatory  of  the  Min-  judge,  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  best  form  of 

istry  of  tbe  Interior,  and  that  of  the  imperial  telescope  has  been  selected  by  the  Congress: 

university.    The  principal  instruments  are  a  5i-  moreover,  the  main  difilculty  seems  to  lie  not  in 

inch  transit,  5-incn  meridian  circle,  and  equato-  obtaining  the  photographs,  but  in  reproducing 

rials  of  7-inches  and  8-inches  aperture.  and  measuring  them,  ana  in  converting  the  meas- 

Astronomical  Photography. — Prof.  Picker-  ures  into  right  ascension  and  declination,  so  that 

ing  has  published  a  research  upon  the  brightness  they  may  be  of  practical  value, 

of  stars  as  determined  photographically,  taking  Amongthe  papers  of  interest  in  the  fourth  part 

up  the  examination  of  three  re^ons  of  the  sky  of  the  **  Bulletin "  referred  to,  is  one  by  Dr.  H. 

for   the   formation   of   prelinunary  standards.  C.  Vogel,  describing  the  photographic  reftnct- 
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or  recently  constructed  for  the  observatory  at  A  =r  266-7**  and  D  =  -i-  81*0".    This  point  is  still 

Potsdam  b^  the  Repsolds.    This  instrument  has  in  the  constellation  Hercules,  and  the  mean  Te> 

two  objectives  ;  eye-piece  and  plate-holder  are  locity  is  found  to  be  fifteen  miles  a  second, 
in  the  same  tube,  conforming  to  the  resolutions       Eclipses  of  1889. — During  1889  the  ephem- 

of  the  Congress  in  1887,  but  the  peculiarity  is  in  eris  shows  three  eclipses  of  the  sun— Jan.  1, 

the  form  of  mounting,  which  is  quite  different  June  27,  and  Dec.  21— the  first  and  last  total, 

from  both  the  English  and  the  French  forms.  The  the  second  annular;  and  two  eclipses  of  the 

pillar  that  supports  the  polar  axis  is  not  uoright,  moon — Jan.  16  and  July  12.    The  solar  eclipse 

but  L-shaped,  the  lower  part  being  inclined  near-  of  January,  the  last  total  solar  eclipse  visible  in 

ly  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  upper  almost  the  United  States  in  this  century,  was  very 

at  right  angles  to  this,  extending  toward  the  north  successfully  observed  in  California  and  Nevada, 

pole  and  inclosing  the  polar  axis.    The  support  and  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  observa- 

possesses  very  great  stability,  and  its  form  per-  tions  is  given  below.    The  eclipse  of  the  moon 

mits  an  uninterrupted  motion  of  the  telescope  on  Jan.  16  was  observed  at  Lick  Observatory, 

in  all  positions.  but  nothing  of  interest  was  noted.    Dr.  Arthnr 

The  seven  instruments  the  construction  of  Auwers  and  Dr.  David  Gill,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
which  was  given  to  Messrs.  Henry  and  Gautier  Hope,  obtained  measures  of  cusps  with  the 
are  finished.  The  three  destined  for  the  observa-  heliometer  during  the  annular  eclipse  of  June 
tories  of  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Algiers  k^ve  27.  Of  the  parti^  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  July 
been  delivered,  and  the  four  for  La  Plata,  San-  12  nothing  of  interest  is  reported.  For  observ- 
tia^,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  San  Fernando  are  also  ing  the  total  solar  eclipse  on  Dec.  21,  three 
finished  and  in  course  of  shipment.  These  seven  stations  are  available— the  southwest  comer  of 
observatories,  with  that  of  Paris,  will  be  ready  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  totalitv  will  last 
to  commence  work  in  the  first  half  of  the  coming  for  1"*  46*,  the  sun's  altitude  being  12  ;  Cayenne 
year.  Another  paper  of  great  interest  is  contrib-  on  the  coast  of  French  Guiana,  totality  2"  8*, 
uted  to  the  same  number  of  the  *'  Bulletin  '*  by  altitude  24^ ;  and  a  point  on  the  western  coast  of 
Herr  Reuz,  of  the  Pulkowa  Observatory,  who  Yuks  Africa  about  100  miles  south  of  St.  Paul  de 
used  a  negative  by  the  Henrys  for  determining  Loanda,  totality  there  lasting  3*"  12",  with  the 
the  places  of  the  stars  occulted  by  the  moon  on  sun  at  an  altitude  of  46^.  It  is  all  the  more  de- 
Jan.  28, 1888 ;  he  finds  that  they  compare  satis-  sirable  to  make  the  most  of  this  eclipse,  as  an- 
factorily  with  such  meridian  observations  as  are  other  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  not  occur  till 
available.  April,  1898.    A  party  has  therefore  been  sent 

The  committee— Messrs.  J.  Janssen  and  A.  A.  out  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the 

Common — to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  party  from  Lick 

organizing  and  co-ordinating  the  work  of  those  Observatory  will  occupy  a  station  at  Cayenne, 

interested  in  various  branches  of  astronomical  Other  stations  will  be  occupied  by  parties  from 

photography  other  than  the  chart  of  the  sky,  is-  England  and  the  Continent, 
sued  m  June,  1889,  a  circular  to  astronomers       The  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  Jan.  1, 1889. 

calling  a  meeting  at  Paris  on  the  22d  of  August.  — The  event  of  chief  astronomical  interest  in 

This    meeting  was   subsequently  postponed  to  1889  was  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  oc- 

Sept.  20.    The  circular  referred  to  the  desirabU-  curred  on  New  Year's  aay.    The  moon's  shadow 

ity  of  obtaining  a  complete  photographic  record  first  touched  the  earth  at  a  point  not  far  from 

01  solar  phenomena ;  photographs  of  the  solar  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  pa^ed  southeast  and 

spectrum ;  a  systematic  description  of  the  lunar  then  northeast,  striking  the  mainland  at  Point 

surface  by  photography  on  a  large  scale ;  photo-  Arena,  Cal.,  where  to&lity  began  at  1.80  p.  M., 

graphs  01  planets  and  their  satellites,  both  de-  and  lasted  two  minutes.    The  line  of  central 

scriptive  and  for  the  purpose  of  measurements ;  eclipse  then  crossed  California,  Nevada,  Idaho, 

photographs  of  meteors,  comets,  and  particularly  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Dakota,  and  finally  left 

of  nebulas,  clusters,  and  of  stellar  spectra.  the  earth  at  a  point  about  in  the  center  of  Mani- 

Motion  of  the  Solar  System  in  Space. —  toba,  the  duration  of  totality  diminishing  as  the 
An  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  shadow  moved  east  from  Point  Arena.  In  Cali- 
the  motion  of  the  sun  with  its  attendant  planets  fomia  the  average  width  of  the  belt  of  totality 
through  space  is  s^ven  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Strove  in  was  about  96  miles,  in  Nevada  90.  Idaho  82, 
a  paper  publishea  in  the  memoirs  of  the  St.  Pe-  and  Montana  66  miles.  The  partial  phases  of 
tersburg  Academy.  Dr.  Strove  takes  as  the  ba-  the  eclipse  were  visible  over  the  greater  part  of 
sis  of  his  investigation  the  proper  motions  of  over  North  America,  the  first  contact  being  onserved 
2,500  stars  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  at  Washington,  a  few  minutes  before  sunset 
Pulkowa  catalogues  of  1855  witn  Auwers's  re-  Ample  preparations  were  made  for  utilizing 
reduction  of  Bradley,  1755.  He  finds  that  the  to  the  utmost  the  less  than  two  minutes  of 
solar  system  is  moving  toward  a  point  in  the  totality.  Carefully  prepared  suggestions  and 
constellation  Hercules,  the  co-ordinates  of  which  instructions  were  issued  by  Lick  Observatory 
are  right  ascension  273*3*,  declination  +  27*3°,  and  by  Prof.  David  P.  Todd,  of  Amherst,  for 
the  amount  of  the  motion  in  one  hundred  years  enlisting  the  interest  of  as  many  amateur  as- 
being  4'36",  as  seen  from  an  average  sixth-mag-  tronomers  and  photographers  as  possible,  and, 
nitude  star.  The  actual  velocity  corresponding  as  the  weather  was  generally  favorable,  the  re- 
to  this  is  about  thirteen  miles  a  second.  By  suit  was  a  great  number  of  sketehes,  photo- 
combining  his  result  with  those  of  other  investi-  graphs,  and  miscellaneous  observations.  The 
gators,  Dr.  Strove  adopte  as  the  most  trastwor-  most  thoroughly  eqiiinped  party  in  the  field  was 
thy  co-ordinates  of  the  sun's  "goal,"  to  use  a  that  from  Harvard  Ooservatory,  under  charge 
term  introduced  by  Prof.  Herbert  A.  Newton  of  William  H.  Pickering,  at  Willows.  CaL  This 
in   connection  with   the  motions  of   meteors,  party  alone  secured  between  50  and  60  photo- 
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gnphs,  taken  with  14  telescopes  or  cameras  and    unoorrected  for  photo^raphj.    The  Tolume  cod- 
9  spectnscopes,  one  of  the  t«leacop«s  beii^  of    tains  also  a  careful  studf  by  Prof.  Holden  of 
IS^inches   aperture,   the    largest   ever  iiaea    in     Barnard's   photoKrapha  and   of   all   the  photo- 
obgerring  a  total  eclipse  ot  the  sun.    Through    graphs  ana  sketdies  transmitted  to  Lick  Obser- 
yatory.     We  quote  briefly  Prof.  Holden's  con- 
clusions, nhicn  maj  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  results  from  this  eclipse  as  far  as  they  are  at 
present  attainable : 

I.  That  the  chBrBCterinio  coronBl  formi  seem  U> 
vary  periodically  as  the  sun  spote  (and  auroraa)  vaiy 
in  iVequeni^,  and  that  the  coranai  of  ISeT,  IBVB,  and 
1SB9  are  of  the  same  atrongly  marked  type,  which 
corrofponds,  thererore,  to  an  epoch  of  mimamiu  solar 
activity. 

II.  That  Mi-called  "  polar"  rays  exist  at  nil  latitudea 
on  the  Bun'a  surface,  and  are  better  seen  at  the  poles 
of  the  BUn,  simply  bc<9uBe  they  ar«  there  projected 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  sky,  and  not 

~iinet  the  equatorial  extensiona  of  the  outer  corona. 
lure  appeare  to  be  aUo  a  second  kind  of  raya  or 
ucami  that  are  connected  with  the  winfr-like  eiten- 
aiona.  . Then*  latter  am  parts  of  tbo  "groups  of  syn- 
clinal atruclure"  of  Mr.  Kanyord. 

m.  The  outer coronBoflSSetcrmlnated  in  hnuieh- 
ing  fbnna.  These  branching  lorma  of  the  outer  co- 
rona tug^M  the  presence  of  atreama  of  loeteoritM 
near  the  sun,  which,  by  tneir  reflected  li(rht  and  by 
their  native  brilliancy,  due  to  the  collieiona  of  their 
,    ,„„  iodividual  membera,  mav  account  for  the  phenomena 

■CLiPsi  or  TB«  BUS,  J.1HD1HV  1,  ll«.  ^f  ^^  j,^^^  cororjo. 

the  kindness  of  Prof.  Pickering,  we  are  able  to  ^JX,'  T!!*  f 'tP^'il""  °ii^\y^^^iT'  "^  ^''  '"'"' 

,              .    .           i_  .  I       _.-*i.  xL.    ■     i. ooronaalono  and  very  near  the  plane  c 

reproduce  a  photograph  taken  with  this  instrn-  „i^ht  BeenTto  show  that,  if  the  Mreana 

ment,  vrhich  shovts  wonderfully  well   the   fila-  above  referred  to  really  ensl,  they  have  ,^^h  "™  "^ 

itoua  atructnre  of  the  corona.  twnl  pacta  of  the  solar  syHem. 

.   party  from  Lick  Observatory,  under  Mr.  Nora.— The  conolueiona  III  and  IV  appear  to  be 

Keeler,  was  at  Bartlett  Springs ;  one  from  Wash-  contradictory  to  that  expressed  in  I.    The  electrical 

ington  University  Observatory.  St  Ixiuis,  under  thsoiy  announoed  by  Dr.  Hngftina  i 

Prof.  Hen^  8.  Prit*!hett,  at  Sorman;  one  from  'r^i^v        ^^  ^  "*"'"'''  " 

Carleton   College,   at  Chico;   and    many  other  ^    ^he  photogruphs  of  the  corona  which  were 

available  pomts  were    occupied   by   individual  taken  just  fietore  coStaet  II  and  j™t  after  contact  III 

astronomers  or  photographers.     At  Cloverdale,  prove  the  corona  (o  be  a  solar  appendage,  and  are 

the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Pbotogra'phic  Asaoci-  fatal  lo  the  theaiy  that  any  large  part  ofthe  coronal 

ation  was  represented  by  thirty  cameras.  forme  are  produced  by  diflractton.  .  .  . 

A  report  from  Lick  Observatory,  containing  J^^-  The  spcctroBoopic  obeervatione  of  Mr  Keoler 
th^  oba^ations  of  the  Lick  party  at  Bartlett  ahow  conclusively  that  "'%'«;f^Xh"o'?7hTU;^,lI! 
Springs,  and  ,»!«>  reports  from  many  e<w.pera-  ■  ^^Sal  atmSphe™  of  the  ann  at  that  poiSTimd 
tore  all  over  the  State,  including  those  from  the  honoc  w  indioate  Hie  important  conclusion  that  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Association,  has  been  true  atmosphere  of  the  sun  may  be  comparmtively 
published  with  characteristic  promptness  by  -■— " — 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden.  The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution baa  published  a  series  of  photographs  ...  ,  ,  .  ,  ■  ,  ■>  .,.  .  . 
of  the  corona  ona  uniform  scale,  copied  from  a  of  I'gbt  from  brighter  areas  of  the  sun  illummating 
collection  of  positives  on  glass  kindly  presented  "'LT.^rc^thWi^^^nl'^itr.llsl-^t^d'iril^n^^^ 
by  various  observerB  and  has  also  published  a  g^,^  to  show  that  all  Ihenc  "  polar"  beama  are  eom- 
suggeshve  paper  by  Prof.  Frank  Bigelow,  poeed  of  rectilinear  rays.  ...  An  important  oonolu- 
wherein  he  traces  a  close  agreement  between  lion  fnno  [the  pbotoitraphie  and  photometric]  meaa- 
magnetic  lines  of  force  computed  for  the  sun,  ureaseemslobothat  it  is  impracticable  to  photocraph 
and  the  curves  of  the  poUr  filaments  shown  the  corona  in  tiill  eunahine  with  our  preeenl  plates, 
opon  the  Pickering  photograph.  The  deUiled  and  that  a  photographic  acurch  for  Vulcan  la  hopeless. 
report  of  the  Harvard  party  has  not  yet  ap-  The  8nn. — H.  Crew,  whose  observations  of 
peared.  Prof.  H.  A.  Howe,  of  C'hamberlin  On-  the  rotation  of  the  snn  were  noted  in  last  year's 
servatory.  at  Denver,  describes  his  own  observa-  summary,  has  recently  made  a  new  series  of  ob- 
tions  and  those  of  his  co-operators  at  Win-  servatinns  for  the  correction  or  confirmation  of 
nemucca,  Nev.,  as  the  initial  publication  of  his  the  conclusion  that  the  angular  velocity  of  rota- 
new  observatory,  and  many  preliminary  reports  tion  increases  with  an  increase  of  latitude.  He 
are  contained  in  current  journals.  The  frontis-  still  finds  shorter  rotation  periods  for  the  higher 
piece  of  Lick  Observatory  report  iii  an  admirable  latitudes,  the  mean  value  for  the  period  at  latt- 
photograph  of  the  corona  by  Barnard,  which  tnde  4S°  being  eighteen  houre  shorter  than  at 
seems  to  compare  favorably  with  Pickering's,  the  equator,  but,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  this 
though  one  was  taken  with  an  otnect-elass  of  diSerence  and  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  observa- 
13-tnches  aperture  specially  made  for  the  pur-  tions,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that "  do  certain  varia- 
pose,and  the  other  with  a  little  telescope  of  3|-  tion  ot  period  with  latitude  has  been  detected 
inches  spwture  stopped  down  to  1}  inch  and  with  the  spectroscope."     Attention    is  oalled. 
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however,  to  the  wide  differences  of  the  equato- 
rial period  as  obtained  by  different  methods — dif- 
ferences that  ma^  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
really  dealing  with  different  strata  of  the  sun, 
though  here,  also,  too  much  reliance  must  not  be 
placed  upon  the  observations. 

During  1888  sun-spots  were  few,  small,  and  in 
low  latitudes,  and  there  were  frequent  intervals 
in  which  no  spots  at  all  were  seen — lon^r  inter- 
vals, in  fact,  than  any  since  the  minimum  of 
1879.  The  most  prolific  month  as  to  entire 
spotted  area,  though  not  as  to  number  of  soots, 
was  November,  following  immediately  a  long 
period  of  quiescence.  There  was  a  rough  tend- 
ency of  spots  to  certain  solar  longitudes ;  and  in 
latitude  they  continued  to  be  more  numerous  in 
the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Faculao  did  not  vary  simultaneously  with  spots, 
but  their  diminution  as  compared  with  1886  and 
1887  was  slight.  Thev  showed  a  very  noticeable 
development  during  the  secondary  maximum  of 
September,  while  the  prominences  fell  off  consid- 
erably both  in  September  and  November,  but  at- 
tained their  greatest  development  in  March  and 
April. 

rlanetanr  Tables.— An  important  and  la- 
borious wort  is  being  carried  on  by  Prof.  Si- 
mon Newcomb,  consisting  of  the  redetermination 
of  the  elements  of  all  the  large  planets  from 
the  best  and  most  recent  observations,  and  of 
the  construction  of  tables  founded  on  uniform 
data.  This  involves  an  immense  amount  of  com- 
putation, including  the  re-reduction  of  the  older 
planetary  observations  and  the  discussion  of  the 
later  ones,  with  a  view  of  reducing  them  lUl  to  a 
uniform  system.  Another  branch  of  this  planet- 
ary work  IS  a  determination  of  the  mass  of  Ju- 
piter from  the  motions  of  Polyhvmnia,  and  a 
comparison  of  Hansen's  tables  of  the  moon,  with 
observed  oocultations  since  1750. 

In  commenting  upon  recent  determinations  of 
planetary  masses  from  the  motions  of  comets. 
Prof.  Hall  says:  "The  objection  to  deducing 
values  of  planetary  masses  from  the  motions  of 
comets  consists,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  appar- 
ently other  forces  than  that  of  gravitation  act 
on  these  bodies.  As  a  comet  approaches  the 
sun  it  changes  form,  disintegrates,  and  matter  is 
thrown  off  to  form  a  tail.  Until  we  know  more 
of  the  theory  of  these  changes,  the  computation 
of  masses  from  the  motions  of  comets  and  infer- 
ences about  the  resisting  medium  in  space  must 
be  uncertain." 

The  Earth. — M.  A.  Ricco  has  called  attention 
to  a  phenomenon  that  gives  a  striking  proof  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  though  it  has  hardly 
been  noticed  hitherto.  At  the  Oteervatory  of  Pa- 
lermo, which  is  H  miles  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  236*2  feet  above  its  level,  a  great  num- 
ber of  photographs  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  have  been  taken  a  few  min- 
utes after  rising  or  before  setting,  and  they  show 
that  the  diameter  in  the  plane  of  reflection  i$ 
less  in  the  reflected  image  than  in  the  direct. 
This  deformity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  forms  a  cylindrical  mirror, 
with  axis  horizontal  and  normal  to  the  plane  of 
reflection;  the  amount  of  the  observed  flatten- 
ing accords  well  with  that  demanded  by  theory. 

Satnm. — Dr.  F.  Terbv,  of  Louvain,  reported, 
on  the  evening  of  Marcn  6, 1889,  discovery  of  a 


white  spot  on  the  rings  of  Saturn  adjacent  to 
the  shadow  of  the  ball  and  similar  to  the  white 
spots  sometimes  seen  upon  Jupiter.  On  the  12th 
it  was  again  seen  with  an  eight-inch  Grubb  tel- 
escope, but  it  was  invisible  on  the  13th,  20th, 
22d,  and  23d,  and  on  April  2.  Evidence  as  to 
the  real  existence  of  this  spot  is  extremely  con- 
tradictory. Several  observers  have  connrmad 
Dr.  Terby's  discovery,  but  Mr.  Common  was  un- 
able to  see  the  spot  with  his  flve-foot  reflector, 
nor  could  it  be  seen  with  the  great  Lick  tele- 
scope. Prof.  Hall  is  inclined  to  Believe  that  the 
phenomenon  is  an  effect  of  contrast.  The  very 
fine  division  on  the  outer  rin^  of  Saturn,  detect- 
ed with  the  thirty-six-inch  Lick  refractor  early 
in  1888,  was  aeain  seen  in  18^,  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  sixth  of  the  breadth  of  ring  A  from 
its  outer  edge.  A  dark  shading  extendi  inward 
from  the  new  division  almost  to  the  inner  edge 
of  the  ring.  Prof.  Holden  has  also  noted  an  ex- 
tremely narrow,  brighter  polar  cap,  about  five 
seconds  wide,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor and  perpendicular  to  this,  about  the  width  of 
the  Cassini  division  at  the  anscB.  Asaph  Hall, 
Jr.,  has  found  from  his  observations  of  Titan  a 
value  for  the  mass  of  Saturn  of  1 :  8,500*5,  the 
sun's  mass  being  unity.  This  is  in  close  agree- 
ment with  Bessel's  revised  value,  1 :  3,502*5,  and 
Struve's,  1  :  3498. 

Uranus.— At  the  Julv  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Societv,  Mr.  Tayler  described  cer- 
tain observations  of  the  spectrum  of  Uranus, 
made  with  a  direct-vision  spectroscope  attached 
to  the  flve-foot  reflector  at  Common's  observa- 
tory, Ealing.  Bright  flutings  were  detected  in 
the  red,  orange,  and  green,  and  also  four  dark 
bands  in  the  orange,  green,  greenish-blue,  and 
blue,  indicating  that  the  planet  is  to  some  extent 
self-luminous.  No  solar  lines  were  seen.  But 
Dr.  William  Huggins,  by  help  of  photography, 
has  found  evidence  of  their  existence.  Witn  an 
exposure  of  two  hours,  on  June  8,  1889,  he  ob- 
tained a  spectrum  in  which  all  the  principal  solar 
lines  were  distinctly  seen,  but  he  was  unable  to 
distinguish  any  other  lines,  bright  or  dark. 

Neptnne.— Observations  of  the  satellite  of 
Neptune  during  the  past  three  years  have  shown 
that  the  plane  of  its  orbit  undergoes  consider- 
able perturbations  hitherto  unexplained.  Prof. 
Newcomb  and  M.  F.  Tisserand  have,  independ- 
ently, suggested  that  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  Neptune  is  slightly  flattened, 
and  tnat  the  orbit  of  the  satellite  makes  an  angle 
with  the  equator. 

Asteroids. — Following  is  a  table  of  the  aste- 
roids added  to  the  list  since  Oct.  25, 1888 : 


No. 


280. 
S81. 
282. 
288. 
284. 
2S5. 
286. 
287. 


Kama. 


PhlUn. . . 
Lncretia 


Nephthys . 


DiiooT«rer. 


PaU8a,at  Vienna 
PaJisa,  at  Vienna. 
Charloia,  at  Nice  . 
Cliarlols,  at  Nice  . 
Charlois,  at  Nice  . 
Charlois,  at  Nice  . 
Palisa,  at  Vienna. 
Peters,  at  Clinton. 


DiacoT- 

ern't 

Dumb'r. 

67 

68 
4 
5 
6 

7 
69 

48 


Date  of 
dftcnrwy. 


18SS  Oct.  29. 

Oct.  81. 
1889  Jan.  88. 

Feb.  8. 

May  29. 

Aug.  8. 

Aug.  8. 

Ang.  25. 


Number  277  has  received  the  name  Elvira, 
and  279  the  name  Thule.  An  asteroid  of  the 
twelfth  maj^nitude,  picked  up  by  Palisa  on  Jan. 
4, 1889,  proved  to  be  Siwa,  140. 
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Comets. — The  orif^n  of  comets,  always  a  fruit-  maining  visible  for  several  months  longer.  Bar- 
ful  field  for  speculation,  has  received  more  than  nard  remarked,  on  June  8  that  there  was  ananom- 
usual  attention  of  late.  Dr.  Th.  Bredichin  has  alous  tail  directly  following  the  comet  about, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  periodic  comets  owe  1^  in  length  and  some  2'  or  3'  broad.  There 
their  origin  to  tne  segmentation  of  ordinary  par-  was  no  trace  of  a  tail  preceding  or  pointing  away 
abolic  comets,  having  been  thrown  off  from  the  from  the  sun,  the  direction  usually  taken  by  ihese 
latter  by  an  eruption,  such  as  we  have  probably  cometary  appendages.  The  spectrum  on  Nov.  14, 
witnessed  in  the  great  comet  of  1882  and  m  Biela  s  according  to  Dr.  Ralph  Copeland,  instead  of  be- 
oomet.  A  valuable  paper  on  the  capture  theory  ing  comix>sed  of  the  usual  feeble,  separate  bands, 
of  comets  by  M.  Tisserand  will  be  found  in  the  was  continuous,  brighter  in  the  middle,  and  fad- 
**  Bulletin  Astronomique  **  for  June  and  July^,  ed  graduallv  at  both  ends ;  it  resembled  the  spec- 
1889.  In  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Holetschek  it  trum  of  a  close  globular  star-cluster  or  of  a  non- 
is  claimed  that  the  apparent  systematic  grouping  gaseous  nebula,  rather  than  that  of  a  self  lumi- 
of  cometarv  perihelia  in  certain  directions  (270  nous  gas.  Faint  patches  of  li^ht  were  made  out 
and  90°  of  neliocentric  longitude)  has  no  conneo-  in  the  positions  usually  occupied  by  the  second 
tion  with  the  general  motion  of  the  solar  system,  and  third  cometary  bands.  Similar  observations 
but  is  due  to  the  position  of  the  earth  at  the  were  made  later,  and  on  Dec.  8  all  three  bands 
time  that  these  discoveries  are  most  readily  made,  were  distinctly  visible,  but  on  each  occasion  the 
Among  the  most  important  of  recent  contri-  continuous  spectrum  formed  the  ground  on 
butions  to  cometary  literature  is  Dr.  H.  Kreutz's  which  the  bnghter  spectrum  was  superposed, 
monograph  on  the  great  September  comet  1882  Dr.  Copeland  says,  *'  It  seems  probable  that  the 
II,  the  comet  that  was  seen  m  full  daylight,  and  comet  shines  mainly  by  reflected  light,  ...  to 
was  followed  hj  astronomers  until  it  actually  which  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  cometary  ma- 
disappeared  against  the  sun's  disk.  The  fomu-  terial  is  slowly  adding  the  usual  bright  bands." 
dable  obstacles  to  an  accurate  determination  of  Comet  1889  II.  On  the  evening  of  March  31, 
the  orbit,  presented  hj  the  disintegration  of  the  E.  E.  Barnard  discovered,  with  the  12-inch  equa- 
nucleus  into  several  points  of  condensation,  seems  torial  of  Lick  Observatory,  a  veiy  small  and  ex- 
to  have  been  most  skillfully  surmounted  by  the  tremely  slender  comet,  the  head  being  not  over 
computer.  The  flnal  value  for  the  period  is  772*2  10"  in  diameter  and  the  t«il  about  15'  in  length ; 
years.  Dr.  Kreutz  has  also  flnisheli  a  oomputa-  the  nucleus  was  stellar  and  of  about  the  thir- 
tion  of  the  orbit  of  comet  1880  I,  but  its  publi-  teenth  magnitude. 

cation  is  delayed  until  the  completion  of  Dr.  Comet  1889  III.  Mr.  Barnard  discovered,  with 
Weiss's  determination  of  that  of  1843  I,  as  these  the  6i-iDch  equatorial  of  Lick  Observatory,  an- 
three  comets  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  come-  other  faint  comet,  at  about  2  o'clock  on  the  mom- 
tary  system,  distinguished  for  short  perihelion  ing  of  June  24,  in  the  constellation  Andromeda, 
distances ;  and  we,  no  doubt,  now  have  a  fourth  According  to  elements  computed  by  W.  W.  Camp- 
member  of  the  same  family  in  the  headless  com-  bell,  it  had  passed  perihelion  on  June  20,  and  was 
et  1887  I.  *  receding  from  the  earth  as  well  as  from  the  sun 
William  R.  Brooks,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  reported  when  discovered.  The  last  observation  seems  to 
the  discovery,  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  15, 1889,  have  been  obtained  at  Lick  Observatory  on  Aug.  6. 
of  a  faint  comet  in  the  constellation  Sagittarius.  Comet  1889  IV.  A  tolerably  bright  comet  was 
This  comet,  to  which  the  designation  Comet  a,  discovered  in  Centaurus  by  Davidson  at  the 
1889,  was  given,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  as  the  Melbourne  Observatory  on  Julv  21.  On  the  25th 
first  comet  discovered  in  the  year  was  diligently  it  was  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  in  a 
searched  for  by  several  observers,  especially  by  small  telescope  showed  a  bushy  tail.  A  photo- 
Barnard  and  Swift,  who  examined  the  renon  Cfraph  of  this  comet  was  secured  on  July  80  at 
carefully  from  Jan.  19  to  Feb.  13,  but  without  Lick  Observatory  by  Mr.  Barnard.  The  time 
success.  As  the  three  observations  necessary  for  of  exposure  was  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes, 
determining  the  orbit  were  not  secured,  this  com-  and  tne  negative  showed  a  wide,  fan-shaped  tail, 
et  is  not  catalogued  among  the  comets  of  the  with  borders  concave  to  its  axis  and  prettv  bright 
year.  A  comet  announced  by  Swift  on  July  15,  for  20'  from  the  head  and  traceable  to  53 .  Prof. 
IS  also  omitted,  as  it  proved  to  be  identical  with  Holden  finds  that  the  brightest  part  of  the  tail 
the  comet  discovered  by  Brooks  on  Aug.  7, 1888  was  jjhn  of  the  brightness  of  the  brighest  part 
(1888  III).  The  comets  of  1889  (up  to  the  end  of  of  the  solar  corona  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  and  TOTriinni 
October),  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  that  of  the  full  moon. 

passed  perihelion,  are  then  as  follows :  Comet  1889  V.  William  R.  Brooks,  while  sweep- 
Comet  1889  I  or  Comet  e  1888,  designated  as  ing  the  southwestern  heavens  with  a  lO^-inch 
Comet  V  in  the  record  of  last  year,  was  discovered  equatorial  on  the  morning  of  July  6,  discovered 
by  Barnard,  at  Lick  Observatory,  with  a  4-inch  a  suspicious-looking  nebulous  object,  the  comet- 
comet  seeker  on  Sept.  2, 1888,  or  the  morning  of  ary  cnaracter  of  which  he  was  able  to  confirm 
Sept.  3,  and  was  also  independently  discovered  by  observations  on  the  following  morning.  The 
by  Brooks  at  Geneva  on  the  following  morning,  position  at  the  time  of  discovery  was  right  as- 
It  was  a  round,  nebulous  mass,  1' in  diameter,  witn  cension  23**  45",  declination  —9*  10'.  It  was 
a  central  condensation  of  between  the  eleventh  then  faint,  with  a  short,  wide  tail.  The  comet 
and  twelfth  magnitude  and  no  tail.  At  the  end  attracted  no  special  attention  on  the  part  of  as- 
of  November  and  beginning  of  December,  it  was  tronomers  till  Aug.  1.  when  Barnard  discovered 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  about  as  bright  as  a  that  it  had  apparently  given  birth  to  two  small 
star  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  Perihelion  was  nebulous  bodies.  The  next  morning  showed 
passed  on  Jan.  81, 1889,  and  by  the  end  of  Feb-  that  both  objects,  which  he  designated  as  B  and 
ruary  it  disappeared  in  the  sun's  rays,  reappear-  C,  were  moving  with  the  parent  comet  through 
ing,  however,  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  re-  space.    Mr.  Barnard  says :  **  On  Aug.  8  they  were 
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examined  with  the  86-inch  equatorial,  which  Star-Catalogne8. — Dr.  Auwers  published  in 

showed  the  whole  group  very  b^utifully.    Each  1880  a  provisional  list  of  803  reference  stars  for 

of  the  companions  had  a  very  small  nucleus  and  the  southern  zones  of  the  Astronomische  Gesell- 

condensation  in  a  very  small  head  and  a  short,  schaft  between  —  2"  and  —  28",  and  although  the 

faint  tail,  presenting  a  perfect  miniature  of  the  material  accumulated  since  that  time  is  not  suffl- 

larger  one,  which  was  pretty  bright  and  well  de-  cient  to  give  the  most  accurate  places,  he  has  pre- 

veloped,  with  small  nucleus  and  slightly  fan-  pared  a  catalogue  of  positions  which  will  probab- 

shaped  tail  i°  long.    There  was  then  absolutely  ly  require  but  slight  correction.    The  pla(»s  have 

no  nebulous  connection  with  the  larger,  nor  has  been  reduced  to  1885  by  carefully  determined 

there  been  at  any  time  since,  either  in  the  12-inch  proper  motions. 

or  in  the  36-incn  telescopes.  Nothing  whatever  A  collection  of  all  available  meridian  obser- 
has  been  seen  here  of  the  nebulous  envelope  vations  of  stars  that  will  be  within  1**  of  the 
spoken  of  by  the  Vienna  observers  as  apDarently  north  pole  in  1900  has  been  prepared  by  Miss 
inclosing  the  whole  group  (A.  N.,  2,914).  I  Anna  Winlock,  and  published  as  No.  9,  of  voL 
have  from  the  first  carefully  looked  for  a  nebu-  xviii,  of  the  "  Harvard  Observatory  Annals." 
lous  connection.  Under  unfavorable  circum-  Prof.  Safford  has  published  a  catalojgiie  of  right 
stances  the  tails  of  B  and  C  might  be  imagined  ascensions  of  261  stars,  mostly  within  10**  of  the 
to  be  a  connecting  nebulosity,  but  the  tail  of  B  pole,  observed  with  the  4i-inch  Repsold  meridian 
falls  short  of  A,  and  that  of  C  does  not  nearly  circle  of  Field  Memorial  Observatory  at  Will- 
reach  B.  Each  comet  is  in  appearance  absolute-  iamstown  from  1882  to  1887. 
ly  independent  of  the  other.  The  tails  of  all  The  third  volume  of  Auwers's  new  reduction 
tnree  have  lain  in  the  line  of  the  nucleus  of  A,  of  Bradley,  which  has  been  five  years  in  going 
and  therefore  have  not  sensibly  deviated  from  through  the  press,  was  finally  published  in  IS&S. 
the  Dosition-angle  241".  This  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  the  cata- 

"On  Aug.  4  two  other  companions  were  detected  lo^ue  proper,  tables  giving  the  quantities  in  the 
with  the  great  telescope,  one  of  which  was  meas-  reduction  to  the  apparent  place  that  depend 
ured,  the  other  being  too  elusive  to  set  the  wires  upon  the  star's  position,  ana  a  comparison  of 
on.  I  have  numbered  these  four  companions  B,  Bradley's  positions,  reduced  to  1865,  with  Berlin 
C,  D,  E,  in  the  order  of  increasing  rieht  ascen-  and  Greenwich  observations  of  about  the  same 
sion,  A  being  the  larger  comet,  D  and  E  being  date.  The  catalogue  contains  3,268  stars, 
the  two  last  discovered.  D  has  been  seen  sevenu  Star  Charts. — A  series  of  charts  embracing 
times  since  the  moon  withdrew,  but  has  always  all  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye— that  is, 
been  too  faint  to  observe;  it  has  not  sensibly  down  to  about  the  six-and-a-half  magnitude- 
changed  its  position.  E  has  only  been  seen  once ;  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Cottam,  and  has 
its  position-angle  referred  to  C  would  be  the  been  highly  complimented.  There  are  thirty- 
same  as  that  of  D,  and  its  distance  twice  as  great,  six  sheets,  the  scale  being  one  third  of  an  inch 
Four  or  five  other  nebulous  bodies  observea  near  to  one  degree  of  a  great  circle.  Another  most 
the  comet  Aug.  2  have  not  since  been  seen,  and  useful  set  of  star  maps  is  Klein's  new  star  atlas, 
were  probably  nebulous.  which  has  appeared  in  both  English  and  Ger- 

"  The  results  of  the  observations  of  the  two  man  editions.    In  the  latter  there  are  eighteen 

brighter  companions  are  extremely  interesting,  maps,  containing  about  the  same  number  of  stars 

Measures  of  B  have  been  made  on  eighteen,  and  as  Mr.  Cottam's,  and  giving  also  cdl  the  nebul» 

of  C  on  seventeen    nights.     These  two  have  and  clusters  visible  in  telescopes  of  moderate 

almost  exactly  the  same  position-angles,  which  power — ^a  great  help  to  comet  hunters, 

have  been   sensibly  constant;   their  distances  Stellar  Spectra. — The  researches  that  con- 

from  the  main  body  have,  however,  been  increas-  stitute  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial,  at  Harvard 

ing.    At  the  last  observations,  B  seems  to  be  Observatory,  have  consisted  for  the  past  three 

stationary,  the  distance  from  A  remaining  con-  years  in  the  photographic  study  of  stellar  speo- 

stant,  while  C  continues  to  recede."  tra ;  and,  while  this  will  continue  to  be  the  prin- 

According  to  elements  published  by  Dr.  Knopf,  cipal  subject  for  investigation,  Mrs.  Draper  has 
the  main  comet  passed  its  perihelion  on  Sept.  27  decided  to  extend  the  field  of  work  undertaken  ao 
at  a  distance  from  the  sun  of  1*96  in  terms  of  the  as  to  include  the  study  of  other  physical  proper- 
earth's  mean  distance,  and  its  period  of  revolu-  ties  of  the  stars  by  pnotography.  The  first  re- 
tion  is  7*286  years.  search  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

Such  resolution  into  several  points  of  extreme  The  catalogue  of  spectra  of  bright  stars  as  far 

condensation  was  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  south  as  —  25°  declination  is  practically  ready 

the  great  comet  of  1882,  but  there  the  separate  for  the  printer;  the  photographs  for  the  cata- 

condensations  were  contiguous,  and  all  were  en-  logue  of  the  spectra  oi  faint  stars  are  nearly  fin- 

veloped  in  one  common  nebulosity.    But  in  the  isned,  and  the  detailed  study  of  the  spectra  of  the 

present  case  the  two  components  were  far  apart,  brighter  stars  by  means  of  the  11 -inch  refractor, 

and  each  was  surroundea  by  its  own  nebulosity,  witn  one,  two,  or  four  large  prisms  over  its  ob- 

a  phenomenon  of  which  we  also  have  a  precedent  ject-glass,  will  probably  be  completed  within  the 

in  Biela's  comet.    This  comet,  which  was  dis-  year.    The  8-inch  Bache  telescope,  with  which 

covered  in  1772,  continued  single  till  November,  the  observations  for  the  first  catalogue  referred 

1845,  and  then,  by  the  end  of  December,  sepa-  to  have  been  made,  remained  in  California  after 

rated  into  two  distinct  nebulosities.    In  1852  the  the  New  Year's  eclipse  until  Feb.  2,  1889,  and 

two  companions  were  seen,  but  the  distance  had  was  then  sent  to  Peru  to  continue  work  upon  the 

increased  eightfold,  and  at  the  next  return  they  spectra  of  bright  stars  from  —  25°  to  the  south 

had  apparently  been  dissipated  in  a  shower  of  pole ;  the  resulting  photographs  will  be  sent  to 

meteors ;  diligent  search  has  failed  to  reveal  the  Cambridge  for  reduction.    Tne  research  on  the 

least  trace  of  the  comet  since.  spectra  of  faint  stars  will  also  be  continued  to 
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Amraal 

XMtUlMVlB 

motloD. 

light  7MII. 

4-98" 

0-82" 

10 
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16 
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0-20 

16 

0*88 

018 

18 

0-06 

0  16 

20 

the  south  pole,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  work  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Oudemans  has  collected,  in  the 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  will  be  completed  in  **  Astronomische  Nachrichten,'*  Nos.  2,915  and 
two  years.  The  Bache  telescope  will  be  replaced  2,916,  the  scattered  results  for  stellar  parallax 
at  Cambridge  by  an  instrument  of  similar  con-  obtained  in  the  past  sixty  years,  in  a  very  con- 
struction provided  by  Mrs.  Draper.  venient  form,  with  notes  on  authorities.  The 
Photography  has  been  applied  very  success-  following  table  forms  a  summary  of  his  paper : 

fully,  by  Dr.  Voeel,  of  Potsdam,  to  the  determi-    

nation  of  the  velocities  of  stars  in. the  direction 

of  the  line  of  sight  from  the  observer  to  the  star  ^^'  ^  btabs. 

under  observation.     The  displacement  of  the    

lines  of  the  spectrum  due  to  this  motion  of  the     ? 

star  to  or  from  the  observer,  or  of  the  'observer  9y////^['//^'.'.'^'.'.'.'^ 

to  or  from  the  star,  is  extremely  minute,  and  the  9 !!!!'.!''.!.!!'.'.!!!!.". ! 

accordance  of  the  measurements  made  by  Dr.    ^^ • 

Vogel  is  quite  remarkable.    His  mean  results  for 

the  motion  referred  to  the  sun — that  is,  after  the  From  which  Dr.  Oudemans  concludes  that 
observed  motion  has  been  corrected  for  the  known  **  stars  with  proper  motions  greater  than  *05" 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit— are  as  follow :  have  probably  an  annual  parallax  of  '10"  to  '60". 
Capellft  raeedliiff  ttom  the  son  16  miles  a  second.  Yariable  Stars.— Several  important  papers 
Aldebanui  receding  from  the  son  80  miles  a  Moond.  hv  S  fJ  Chftndlpr  hav«  hppn  nuhlUhpd  in  the 
PoisrisspproachiDg  the  son  16  miles  a  second.  ^J.^:  ^'  ^?w»aier  nave  oeen  puDiisnea  m  wie 
Algol  approaching  the  san  7  miles  a  second.  "Astronomical  Journal.  In  one  of  these,  Mr. 
Piocyon  approaching  the  son  7  miles  a  second.  Chandler  describes  an  ingenious  method  of  esti- 
Stellar  Parallax.— Prof.  Pritchard,  of  Ox-  mating  star  colors,  which  he  has  used  with  good 
ford  University  Observatory,  has  continued  his  effect  It  consists  in  estimating  the  relative 
investigations  of  stellar  parallax  by  means  of  change  of  brightness  effected  in  two  stars  by  the 
photography,  his  aim  being  to  examme  all  stars  interposition,  first  of  a  blue  and  then  of  a  red 
of  the  second  magnitude  suitably  situated  for  shade-glass.  If  a  red  and  a  white  star  appear  of 
observation  at  Oxford,  in  the  hope  of  contribut-  the  same  brightness  when  viewed  directly,  the 
ing  somewhat  to  our  knowledge  of  what  Her-  red  star  will  seem  the  fainter  when  the  blue 
schel  called  the  "  construction  of  the  heavens."  glass  is  interposed,  but  the  brighter  with  the 
With  reference  to  the  differences  between  the  red  glass.  These  differences  of  brightness  can 
results  obtained  by  different  observers,  Prof.  ^  precisely  estimated  by  Argelander's  method, 
Pritchard  says  i  "  Guided  by  the  suggestions  of  »"«  ^^^7  thus  afford  definite  measures  of  the 
recent  experience,  I  now  think  that  such  differ-  differences  in  color  of  the  two  stars  on  an  ar- 
ences  of  '  parallax  *  might  very  reasonably  have  bitrary  scale  depending  upon  the  glasses  em- 
been  anticipated,  and  may  probably  be  accepted  plojed.  The  effect  of  brightness  upon  the  scale 
as  matters  of  fact,  without  in  any  degree  im-  estimates  seem  to  be  imperceptible,  at  least 
pugning  the  accuracy  of  the  observations.  For  between  the  second  and  ninth  magnitudes.  An 
m  process  of  this  work  on  paraUax,  and  also  important  result  of  Mr.  Chandler's  investiga- 
from  the  general  history  of  Mmilar  inquiries,  it  tions  is  the  intimate  connection  shown  between 
has  been  made  abundantly  evident  that  no  neces-  the  length  of  period  and  the  depth  of  color  of 
sary  connection  exists  between  the  brightness  of  the  star ;  the  very  short  period  variables  are 
a  star  and  its  position  in  space  or  distance  from  nearly  white;  those  of  longer  period  somewhat 
the  sun.  Nevertheless,  it  is  this  very  difference  redder,  the  tint  growing  deeper  the  longer  the 
of  brightness  mainly  which  guides  us  in  the  period.  The  possessors  of  lar^  refractors  are 
selection  of  comparison  stars.  The  *  parallax '  strongly  urged  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
is,  in  fact,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  gen-  to  the  observation  of  the  minima  of  variables 
erally  recognized  to  be,  a  differential  quantity,  that  become  too  faint  for  ordinary  telescopes, 
fainter  stars  being  in  very  many  instances  much  our  knowledge  of  such  variables  being  extremely 
nearer  to  us  than  others  possessing  incomparably  deficient  Argelanders  method  of  observation 
greater  brightness.    In  passing,  1  may  here  in-  ^  recommended. 

stance  o  Lyne  as  compared  with  61  Cygni ;  fi  Cen-  ,,  ^r.  Chandler  has  collected  the  observations  of 

tauri  as  compared  wfth  c  Indi.    In  fact,  the  posi-  ^  Ophiuchi  (of  all  variables,  the  one  with  short- 

tion  in  space  of  the  faint  comparison  stars  in  est  period  and  most  rapid  fluctuations  of  hght), 

relation  to  that  of  the  star  whose  parallax  is  and  he  finds  a  curious  but  well-marked  retor- 

sought  is,  if  not  a  matter  of  accident,  at  all  dation  m  the  increase  ofbnlliancy  some  half-hour 

events  wholly  unknown  until  the  observations  of  «?  ^^J^r  minimum  is  passed.    A  similar  irreg- 

and  computations  are  complete."  "-lanty  has  been  noticed  in  the  light-curve  of  S 

Prof.  Pritchard's  final  results  for  stellar  paral-  9?"^"  *?^  occasionally  m  that  of  Algol  Further 

lax,  as  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  observations  of  the  Algol  variable  Y  Cygni,  the 

"  Oxford  Observations."  are  as  follows :  period  of  which  has  hitherto  been  uncertain,  have 

fixed  this  element  at  1**  ll**  56»*  48» ;  the  period 
of  R  Canis  Majoris,  an  interesting  variable  de- 
tected by  Mr.  E.  F.  Sawyer,  is  undoubtedly  very 
close  to  1*  S^  15«  56«. 

An  "  Index  to  Observations  of  Variable  Stars  " 
forms  No.  8  of  vol.  xviii  of  the  "  Annals  of  the 
Harvard  Observatory."  A  large  number  of  un- 
published observations  are  referred  to,  partic- 
ularly three  extensive  series  of  observations  by 
Argelander,  Ileis,  and  Schmidt. 
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Extension  of  the  Law  of  Orayltatlon  to  conclusions  of  Otto  Stnive.    t  Cancri  consists  of 

Stellar  Systems. — Prof.  Hall,  in  a  discussion  a  star  A,  5*0  magnitude,  a  close  visible   com- 

of  this  question  in  the  "  Astronomical  Journal,"  panion  B,  5*7  magnitude,  and  a  more  distant 

after  a  review  of  the  various  speculations  upon  companion  C,  5*5  magnitude.    Treating  A,  B, 

the  subject,  says :  "The  weakness  of  the  proof  and  C  as  three  bodies,  Herr  Seeliger  by  a  strict 

that  the  Newtonian  law  governs  the  motions  of  analysis  of  their  motions,  shows  that  to  make 

double  stars  arises  from  two  sources.    In  the  theory  conform  to  observation,  C  must  revolve 

first  place,  the  errors  of  observation  have  a  large  about  a  point  Si  which  can  be  no  other  than  the 

ratio  to  the  quantities  measured.   This  condition  center  of  gravity  of  C  and  a  dark  companion  D 

makes  it  difficult  to  compute  the  orbits  with  while  their  common  center  of  gravity  ««  revolves 

much  accuracy,  or  we  may  satisfy  the  observa-  about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  two  stars  A 

tions  with  very  different  elements.  ,  .  .    The  and  B.  *  » 

insufficiency  in  the  data  can  only  be  removed  by       The  dreat  Nebula  in  Orion.— In  order  to 

further  observation.    Since  there  is  no  theoret-  test  the  efficacy  of  photo^^raphy  in  the  discovery 

ical  difficulty  in  the  way,  the  continuation  of  the  of  new  nebulae.  Prof.  Pickering  has  compared 

observations  of  double  stars  and  the  improve-  the  number  of  nebulsB  shown  in  a  series  of  pho- 

ment  of  methods  of  observation  will,  in  time,  tographs  of  the  regions  about  the  great  nebuke 

give  the  means  for  the  accurate  determination  in  Onon,  with  the  number  in  the  same  region 

of  their  apparent  orbits.    The  theoretical  diffi-  given  by  Dreyer's  catalogue.     Fourteen  of  the 

culty  in  proving  the  law  of  Newton  for  double  objects  photographed  are  contained  in  Dreyer's 

stars  can  not  be  overcome,  but  we  can  increase  catalogue ;  four  m  the  catalogue  are  not  photo- 

the  probability  of  the  existence  of  this  law  by  graphed ;  twelve  that  are  photographed  are  not 

determining   more  orbits   and    those  that  are  m  tne  catalogue.  Prof.  PicKering  concludes  that 

very  differently  situated.    If  the  law  proves  sat-  in  carrying  out  the  same  proportion  we  might 

isfactory  in  all  cases,  we  shall  have  a  probability  expect  to  discover  four  or  five  thousand  such 

of  its  universality  increasing  with  the  progress  objects  by  photographing  the  whole  sky ;  but, 

of  astronomy.*'    But,  although  this  probability  he  adds,  "tnere  is  one  consideration  that  may 

may  be  very  great,  it  can  not  constitute  a  proof  seriously  modify  this  conclusion.     The  succes- 

offering  the  character  of  experimental  certainty  sive  improvements  in  photography  have  continu- 

which  clothes  the  law  of  Newton  itself  in  our  ally  increased  the  limits  of  the  nebula  in  Orion, 

planetary  system.  A  serious  difficulty  is  encount-  These  plates  show  that  it  not  only  includes  the 

ered  in  the  enormous  velocities  with  which  quite  sword-handle  c.  i,  and  0,  but  a  long  nebulosity 

a  number  of  stars  appear  to  be  moving  through  extends  south  from  t,  others  surround  this  star, 

space,  "  runaway  "  Groombridge— 1830,  fi  Cas-  while  others,  both  north  and  south,  indicate  that 

siopeias,  fi  Hydri,  a  Bodtis,  and  others.    Some  of  perhaps  the  next  increase  in  sensitiveness  of  our 

these  velocities  are  comparable  to  that  of  a  comet  plates  will  join  them  all  in  a  vast  nebula  many 

in  close  proximity  to  the  sun,  but  in  most  cases  den*ees  in  length." 

there  is  no  visible  object  near  the  one  in  motion        In  the  March  number  of  the  *'  Monthly  Notices," 

to  which  we  can  ascribe  an  attractive  force,  act-  Isaac  Roberts  gives  a  brief  paper  on  what  he 

ing  according  to  the  Newtonian  law,  which  would  terms  photomphic  analyses  of  the  great  nebula 

produce  the  velocity  observed,  unless  we  assume  of  Orion,  and  the  nebulas  M  42,  M  43,  and  h  1180 

enormous  masses.  in  Orion.    This  was  done  by  exposing  negatives 

An  interesting  article  on  this  subject  is  contrib-  between  five  seconds  and  three  hours,  twenty- 

uted  by  M.  Tisserand  to  the  "  Bulletin  Astrono-  five  minutes,  and  studying  the  gradations  of  the 

mique"  for  Januarv,  1887.  nebulosity  obtained  in  order  "to  compare  the 

Donble  and  Multiple  Stars. — The  star  i|  relative  actinic  power  of  the  light  in  different 
Ophiuchi  of  the  second  or  third  magnitude  has  parts  of  the  nebula."  An  exposure  of  five  sec- 
been  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  components  conds  showed  the  four  stars  of  the  trapezium ; 
by  Bumham  with  the  36-inch  Lick  refractor,  and  one  of  thirty  seconds  increased  the  diameter  and 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  undoubtedly  density  of  these  stars,  and  a  third  exposure  of  one 
prove  to  be  a  binary  of  short  period ;  the  distance  minute  intensified  the  same  effect,  and  showed 
is  about  0'85"  He  has  also  found  companions  for  the  beginning  of  nebulo&ity  around  the  star  0. 
Aldebaran  and  y  Cassiopeiae,  and  a  very  minute  Photographs  obtained  under  longer  exposures, 
companion  for  0  Cygni  aistant  about  3*6"  upon  comparison   with  the  drawings  of   Lord 

In  measuring  the  double  star  c  Hydrse  at  Pul-  Rosse  and  Bond,  seem  to  show  that  changes  of 

kowa,  in  1860,  and  again  in  1864,  Otto  Struve  the  relative  position  of  certain  stars  have  taken 

suspected  an  elongation  in  the  principal  star,  place  since  1866;  while  still  longer  exposures 

In  1877-78,  Burnham  carefully  examined  the  nave  brought  out  evidence  that  the  three  objects, 

pair,  but  always  found  the  larger  star  round.  M  42,  M  43,  and  h  1180,  all  belong  to  one  gigantic 

In  April,  1888,  J.  V.  Schiaparelli,  with  the  18-inch  nebula. 

refractor  at  Milan,  found  it  plainly  elongated.  When  the  36-inch  refractor  of  Lick  Observa- 
and  Bumham  has  been  able  to  separate  and  tory^  was  mounted,  one  of  the  first  objects  ex- 
measure  this  faint  companion  with  the  36-inch  amined  by  Mr.  Alvan  G.  Clark  was  the  trapezium 
Lick  glass,  using  a  magnifying  power  of  3,300.  of  Orion ;  and  he  detected  at  once  an  exceed- 
It  seems  very  probable,  therefore,  that  this  will  ingly  faint  point  of  light  within  the  trapezium 
prove  to  be  a  physical  system,  and  perhaps  one  which  Mr.  Burnham  has  seen  and  measured  fre- 
in  rapid  motion.  quently  since ;  it  is  probably  fainter  than  the 

Herr  H.  Seeliger  has  published  a  paper  on  the  sixteenth  magnitude.    In  October,  1888,  Barnard 

peculiar  stellar  system  t  Cancri,  in  which  he  finds  saw  that  the  star  was  really  double,  forming  the 

that  more  recent  observations  and  further  study  severest  possible  test  for  the  defining  and  illumi- 

confirm  his  former  result  and  the  still  earlier  nating  {X)wer  of  the  great  telescope.     Barnard 
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has  detected  a  second  star  within  the  trapezium, 
and  also  another  of  about  the  same  magnitude 
as  the  Clark  star  just  preceding  the  trapezium. 

Dr.  William  Huggins  has  photographed  new 
lines  within  the  spectrum  of  the  nebula,  and  he 
has  also  noticed  that  at  least  three  groups  of 
lines  in  the  spectra  of  two  of  the  stfu:s  of  the 
trapezium  extend  into  the  adjoining  nebular 
matter,  and  so  show  that  these  stars  are  not 
merely  optically,  but  truly  and  physically  con- 
nected with  the  nebula.  These  observations 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nebula 
is  now  in  a  state  of  gas,  though  we  have  no 
knowled^  of  the  anterior  conditions  which  have 
brought  It  into  this  condition. 

The  Great  Nebula  in  Andromeda.  —  The 
**  Observatory "  for  February  contains  a  repro- 
duction of  a  remarkable  photograph  of  the  great 
nebula  in  Andromeda,  taKen  by  Mr.  Roberts  with 
a  20-lnch  silver-on-glass  reflector.  A  regular, 
connected  and  highly  suggestive  form  is  given 
to  the  nebula,  which  has  not  been  brought  out 
by  any  drawings  hitherto  made. 

New  Astronomical  SocietieB.— The  friendly 
relations  which  were  established  between  the 
professional  astronomers  at  Mount  Hamilton 
and  amateur  photographers  and  astronomers  of 
the  Pacific  coast  on  the  occasion  of  the  total 
solar  eclipse  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pa- 
cific, of  which  Prof.  Holden  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  Messrs.  Schaeberle  and  Burckhalter, 
secretaries.  The  new  society  is  designed  to  be 
popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  any 
person  who  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  astron- 
omy is  invited  to  join  its  membership,  whether 
he  has  made  special  studies  in  this  direction  or 
not.  The  **  Publications"  are  printed  in  octavo 
form  at  irregular  intervals.  They  contain  pa- 
pers read  before  the  society,  either  in  full  or  in 
abstract,  the  minutes  of  the  meetings,  and  also 
notes  from  the  Lick  Observatory,  which  are  brief 
and  popular  accounts  of  the  current  work  of 
that  establishment,  prepared  by  members  of  the 
observatory  stafiF.  A  fund  has  been  established 
known  as  the  "  Donahoe  Fund  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Comet  Medal  of  the  Astronomical 


lar  lectures  are  given  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
a  very  well- writ  ten  popular  journal  "Himmel 
und  Erde,"  is  published,  especial  attention  being 
paid  to  astronomy.  Another  new  society,  the 
"Society  Astronomique  de  France,*'  founded 
Jan.  28, 1887,  by  M.  Flammarion,  has  met  with 
well-deserved  success.  Reports  are  published  in 
the  "  Observatory  "  and  in  "  L* Astronomic,'*  and 
the  proceedings  appear  in  an  annual  bulletin. 

Astronomical  Prizes.— The  Lalande  prize 
of  the  Paris  Academy  has  been  awarded  to  M. 
Bossert  for  his  useful  work  as  vice^irector  of 
the  computing  division  of  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory; the  Valz  prize,  to  Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering 
for  his  work  in  stellar  photometry;  and  the 
Janssen  prize,  to  Dr.  Huggins.  The  Rumford 
medal  of  the  Royal  Socletj  was  awarded,  Nov. 
30,  1888,  to  Tacchlni,  for  important  and  long- 
continued  investigations  whicn  have  largely  ad- 
vanced our  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  tne  sun. 

New  Treatises  on  Astronomy.— The  first 
volume  of  a  treatise  on  celestial  mechanics  by 
M.  Tisserand,  of  Paris,  has  appeared.  It  con- 
tains the  general  theory  of  perturbations,  and  is 
to  be  followed  by  another  volume  on  the  figures 
and  rotation  of  celestial  bodies  and  a  third  on 
the  lunar  theory,  theory  of  Jupiter*s  satellites, 
Hansen*s  method  for  the  calculation  of  pertur- 
bations and  other  methods  of  recent  date.  An- 
other work  which  will  be  found  in  many  respects 
useful  as  a  text-book  is  **Die  mathematischen 
Theorien  der  Planeten-Berwegungen,**  by  Dr. 
Dziobek.  A  fourth  edition  of  Chambers*s  '*  As- 
tronomy **  is  being  published  in  three  volumes ; 
the  first  volume  only  has  been  issued,  and  Proc- 
tor's ''  Old  and  New  Astronomy  **  is  to  be  finished 
under  the  editorship  of  A.  C.  nanyard. 

AUSTRALASIA,  a  division  of  the  globe  em- 
bracing the  continent  of  Australia  and  the  colo- 
nial possessions  of  England  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  area  and  population  of  the  British  AustraU 
asian  colonies,  with  their  public  debts  and  their 
budgets  for  the  financial  year  1887,  which  ended 
on  tfune  30  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  South 
Australia,  on  March  31  in  New  Zealand  and  Fiji, 
and  on  Dec.  31  in  the  other  colonies,  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 


COLONIES. 
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866,940 
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8,868,888 

25,820,850 

812,421 

1.869,942 

2,165,245 

19,168.M0 

42,488 

877,908 

456.897 

1,290,700 

142,478 

594,976 

661,769 

4,109,870 

608,361 

3,521,490 

4,082,864 

86,758,426 

124.658 

64,916 

78.161 

255,889 

Society  of  the  Pacific,"  the  principal  conditions 
of  the  gift,  a  medal  of  bronze,  being  the  discov- 
ery of  a  new  comet  or  the  first  precise  deter- 
mination of  position  of  a  periodic  comet  at  any 
one  of  its  expected  returns.  The  discoverer  is 
to  make  his  discovery  known  in  the  usual  way 
and  also  to  communicate  it  immediately  to  the 
director  of  Lick  Observatorv.  No  application 
for  the  bestowal  of  the  medal  is  required. 

A  new  society  for  encouraging  the  study  of 
nature,  the  **  Gesellschaft  Urania,"  has  been  es- 
tablished at  Berlin  under  the  presidency  of 
Prof.  FSrster,  of  the  Berlin  Observatory,    Popu- 


Inclusive  of  British  New  Guinea  and  various 
small  islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  total  area  of  the 
Australasian  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain  is  about  3,135,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  exceeds  3,800,000. 

Federation. — The  idea  of  imperial  federation, 
which  is  popular  in  England,  nnds  little  or  no 
acceptance  in  Australia,  because  the  advantages 
would  be  almost  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
mother-country,  while  the  sacrifices  would  be 
borne  by  the  colonies.  Customs  furnish  nearly 
one  third  of  the  colonial  revenues,  and  are  the 
main  dependence  for  the  [)ermanent  expenses  of 
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Goverament.  In  New  South  Wales,  where  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  immigrants,  on  which  all 
principle  of  tariff  for  revenue  only  has  prevailed,  the  colonies  were  united,  and  which  they  solved 
the  customs  receipts  in  1886-^7  amounted  to  by  adopting  virtuall]^  prohibitive  measures  an- 
£2,011,947.  In  Victoria,  which  has  nourished  a  tagonistic  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter  of  the 
large  industrial  development  by  protective  du-  trS&ties  with  China,  was  made  the  subject  of 
ties,  they  were  £2,353,050  in  1887-88.  New  Zea-  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  British  and 
land  collected  £1,251,651  of  import  duties,  and  Chinese  Governments,  which  are  not  yet  con- 
Queensland  £1,178,334.    The  bulk  of  these  du-  eluded. 

ties  is  now  paid  on  English  manufactures.  The  The  Chinese,  the  New  Guinea,  the  New  Hebri- 
Protectionists  and  Fair  Traders  in  Great  Britain  des,  and  the  French  recidivist  questions  have 
who  cherish  the  idea  of  imperial  federation  pro-  developed  a  lively  sense  of  Australian  interests 
pose  to  tax  imports  from  foreign  countries  which  as  opposed  or  impeded  by  the  imperial  or  Euro- 
compete  with  colonial  products.  This  would  pean  interests  of  Great  Britain.  Yet,  notwith- 
scarcely  benefit  the  wool-growers  of  the  colonies,  standing  the  bond  of  common  feeling  that  unites 
would  not  help  the  gold-mining  interests,  and  all  Australians  when  their  deeper  political  in- 
would  encourage  wheat-producing  only  by  mak-  terests  are  touched,  the  colonies  are  rather  dis- 
in^  bread  dear  for  the  English  poor.  British  posed  to  differ  than  to  act  together  in  practical 
industry,  in  return  for  the  sentimental  sacrifice  matters  as  they  come  up.  New  Soutn  Wales 
of  free-trade  traditions,  would  usurp  the  market  has  clung  to  the  free-trade  system,  partlv  because 
now  occupied  by  the  growing  industries  of  Vic-  the  Victorians  adopted  protective  tariffs.  Even 
toria  and  other  colonies,  in  all  of  which  high  railroads  are  built  on  rival  systems.  South  Aus- 
wages  and  the  eight-hour  working  day  are  the  tralia  and  Victoria  having  the  broad  English 
rule.  The  only  motive  that  the  colonists  could  gauge  of  5J  leet,  while  in  New  South  Wales  the 
have  for  thus  deranging  their  fiscal  system  and  tracks  are  A  feet  wide,  and  in  Queensland  3^  feet, 
crushing  their  manufacturing  interests  is  that  of  so  that  goods  have  to  be  reloaded  at  the  frontiers, 
loyalty  to  the  Crown.  Yet,  while  many  are  at-  When  the  colonies  had  agreed  to  pay  £15,000  a 
tachea  to  the  British  connection  as  it  now  exists,  year  for  the  administration  of  New  Guinea,  each 
a  large  part  of  the  community  nurses  the  hope  of  contributing  according  to  its  population.  South 
complete  political  independence,  and  this  sen-  Australia  subsequently  withdrew  from  the  ar- 
timent  is  spreading  because  the  imperial  con-  rangement  They  are  now  considering  the  mat- 
nection  subjects  the  colonies  to  the  danger  of  ter  of  erecting  wire  fences  along  the  boundary 
attack  in  case  of  war  between  England  and  an-  lines,  so  that  each  colony  can  combat  the  rabbit- 
other  naval  power.  The  idea  of  independence  is  pest  in  its  own  way.  Yet,  in  spite  of  small  jeal- 
usually  coupled  with  that  of  colonial  federation,  ousies,  the  colonies,  of  the  Australian  continent 
There  is  a  distinct  tendency  toward  a  union,  pop-  at  least,  feel,  and  are  ready  to  act,  as  one  nation 
ularly  conceived  after  the  prototype  of  the  United  on  great  political  questions. 
States;  but  the  movement  is  attended  with  much  Colonial  GoTeriior8.~The  protest  of  the 
friction,  owing  to  conflicting  interests  and  polit-  Queensland  ministry  i^inst  the  appointment  of 
ical  jealousy  between  the  various  colonies.  The  Sir  Henry  Blake,  formerly  a  resident  magistrate 
Federal  Council,  which  meets  at  Hobart  in  Jan-  in  Ireland,  as  Governor  of  the  colony  was  fol- 
tiary  every  year  to  discuss  intercolonial  ques-  lowed  by  discussions  in  the  colonial  parliaments 
tions  admitting  of  common  action,  has  not  ao-  and  a  correspondence  with  the  home  Govem- 
complished  much,  and  till  now  New  South  Wales  ment  on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  colo- 
and  New  Zealand  have  taken  no  steps  to  join  nial  g^ovemors.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
even  this  tentative  and  shadowy  union.  At  the  Colonies,  Lord  Knutsford,  in  his  reply  to  the  re- 
first  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  Jan.  25,  1886,  quest  of  the  Queensland  Government  to  be  con- 
measures  were  considered  for  giving  operation  suited  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  new 
to  warrants  and  judgments  of  the  courts  tnrough-  Governor,  laid  down  the  pnnciple  that  the  ofiicer 
out  the  colonies  represented,  and  an  agreement  charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting  the  foreign 
was  entered  into  to  act  with  the  Imperial  Gov-  relations  of  the  Crown  and  advising  the  Crown 
emment  in  fortifying  King  George's  Sound  and  on  imperial,  as  distinct  from  colonial  questions 
Torres  Straits.  The  Council  met  for  the  second  must  owe  his  appointment  and  be  responsible  to 
time  in  January,  1888,  when  a  bill  for  regulating  the  Crown  alone,  and  that  the  ministers  of  the 
the  hiehe-de-mer  fisheries  of  northern  Queens-  colony  concerned  could  not  share  the  responsi- 
land  was  the  principal  measure  passed.  At  the  bility  of  the  Crown  or  have  a  veto  on  the  selec- 
third  session,  opening  on  Jan.  29,  1889,  South  tion.  A  similar  application  was  made  by  the 
Australia  was  represented  for  the  first  time.  The  Government  of  South  Australia  with  regard  to 
Council  adopted  an  address  to  the  Queen,  asking  the  appointment  of  a  new  governor  of  that  col- 
to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  all  treaties  relat-  ony,  to  which  an  answer  in  practically  the  same 
ing  to  affairs  in  the  Pacific,  and,  in  view  of  the  terms  as  that  given  to  the  Government  of  Queens- 
anxiety  concerning  the  Samoan  question,  urging  land  was  returned  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  On 
the  importance  of  maintaining  existing  treaties.  Nov.  19, 1888,  Sir  Graham  Berry,  agent-general 
A  bill  was  passed  dealing  with  the  pearl  fisheries  for  Victoria,  communicated  the  contents  of  a 
of  Western  Australia,  while  one  relating  to  the  telegram  describing  a  discussion  which  took 
status  of  joint-stock  companies  was  rejected  on  place  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  showed 
the  ground  that  it  would  affect  colonies  that  that  Victoria  had  no  desire  to  appoint  or  nomi- 
had  not  joined  the  Federation.  The  Council  nate  its  Governor.  On  Nov.  22,  1888,  an  address 
also  adopted  a  scheme  increasing  the  number  of  to  the  Queen  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
its  memoers  on  the  basis  of  population,  thus  giv-  New  South  Wales  was  received,  submitting  that 
ing  to  the  principal  colonies  proportionate  au-  it  was  desirable  and  reasonable,  and  in  accord 
thority  in  the  deliberations.    Tne  question  of  the  with  the  privileges  constitutionally  conferred  on 
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Australian  subjects,  that  in  future  the  Govern-  operations.  The  railroads  in  1887  had  a  total 
ment  of  the  colony  should  be  informed  of  any  length  of  2,036  miles,  built  at  a  cost  of  £26,554^- 
intended  appointment  to  the  goTemorship  be-  357.  There  were  21,444  miles  of  telegraph  wires, 
fore  the  appomtment  is  finally  made,  and  express-  The  mails  forwarded  44,845,900  letters,  34,181,600 
ing  the  opinion  that  the  field  of  selection  should  papers,  and  5,530,700  packets  in  1887. 
be  limited  to  persons  who  had  been  members  of  The  principal  source  of  public  revenue  has 
the  British  Parliament  or  had  held  hiffh  ofiloe  been  the  sale  and  rent  of  public  lands,  which  pro- 
in  the  Imperial  Government.  The  difficulty  duced  more  than  one  half  the  total  receipts  till 
with  regard  to  the  particular  appointment  of  Sir  1884,  when  the  sales  were  partly  stopped.  The 
Henry  Blake  was  overcome  by  his  resignation  of  only  direct  tax  is  the  stamp  duty.  Of  £8,582,- 
the  post  on  Nov.  26, 1888.  The  correspondence  811  raised  in  1887,  £2,510,335  were  derived  from 
was  closed  by  Lord  Knutsford's  dispatcn  of  July  railways ;  £2,378,791  from  land,  the  sales  amount- 
8,  J  889,  to  the  governors  of  the  Australian  colo-  ing  to  £1,221,776 ;  and  £2,664,548  from  customs 
nies  and  of  New  Zealand  expressing  the  opinion  and  other  taxes.  Of  the  expenditure,  £9,098,460 
that  the  expediency  of  making  any  constitution-  in  amount,  £1,698,716  were  required  for  railways ; 
al  change  m  the  mode  of  appointing  the  gov-  £683,813  for  the  postal  and  telegraph  service ; 
emor  of  an  Australian  colony  had  not  been  es-  £1,1 72,993  for  other  public  works;  £1,693,926  for 
tablished,  and  pointing  out  that  men  in  active  interest  and  payment  of  debt ;  £31,534  for  pro- 
political  life  or  holding  prominent  offices  in  moting  immigration;  and  £3,149,056  for  other 
England  would  not  be  likely  to  accept  service  purposes.  The  revenue  for  1888  was  estimated 
abroad,  that  none  of  the  successful  Australian  at  £9,158,072,  and  the  expenditure  was  not  ex- 
governors  had  been  selected  from  those  classes,  pected  to  exceed  £8,588,352.  The  actual  receipts 
and  that  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  in-  m  that  year  were  £8,711,000,  and  in  1888-'89  the 
vite  a  person  selected  for  a  governorship  to  allow  revenue  amounted  to  £8,963,000.  The  public 
his  name  to  be  submitted  lor  approval  to  colo-  debt  at  the  end  of  1888  reached  the  sum  of  £43,- 
nial  ministers  to  whom  he  might  oe  entirely  un-  996,000.  The  expenditure  on  railroads  up  to  Dec. 
known,  however  well  and  favorably  known  in  31, 1887,  had  be^  about  £30,000,000 ;  on  irriga- 
England.  tion  and  sewerage  works,  £3,500,000 ;  on  tele- 
New  Sonth  Wales. — The  earliest  constituted  graphs,  £700,000 ;  on  harbor  and  river  improve- 
of  the  Australasian  colonies  has  the  most  demo-  ments,  £1,650,000 ;  on  public  buildings  £1,600,- 
cratic  electoral  system,  suffrage  bein^  universal  000.  A  new  loan  was  raised  in  1889,  but  on  less 
It  retains  the  nominated  Legislative  Council,  favorable  t«rms  than  the  previous  ones,  although 
although  Victoria  obtained  an  elective  upper  there  are  better  safeguards  against  the  authori- 
house  after  a  constitutional  struggle  lasting  zation  of  public  works  for  political  purposes 
from  1862  till  1881 ;  yet  the  legislative  author-  than  formerly,  since  every  railroad  project  must 
ity  has  gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  be  examined  b^  the  railway  commissioners,  and 
Assembly  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  mem-  every  public  improvement  estimated  to  cost 
bers,  elected  by  seventy- two  districts.  The  pres-  more  than  £20,000  is  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
ent  Governor  is  Lord  Carrington,  who  assumed  of  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses, 
office  on  Dec.  12, 1885.  At  the  beginning  of  1889  the  Free-Trade  and 
New  South  Wales  has  at  last  overtaken  Victo-  Protectionist  parties  were  almost  equally  bal- 
ria  in  population,  according  to  the  estimate  of  anced  in  the  Assembly.  On  Jan.  10  the  ministry 
1,042,919  for  the  end  of  1887.  The  net  immigra-  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  although  having  a  normal 
tion  in  1887  was  23,516.  The  number  of  births  majority  of  a  few  votes,  resigned  in  consequence 
registered  during  that  year  was  37,236 ;  the  num-  of  a  motion  condemning  the  appointment  of  a 
ber  of  deaths,  13,448 ;  the  number  of  marriages,  certain  railway  official.  A  new  ministry  was 
7,590.  The  number  of  blacks  in  1885  was  5,862,  constituted  by  the  Opposition  on  Jan.  15,  of  the 
showing  a  decrease  of  327  since  the  previous  year ;  following  composition:  Colonial  Secretary,  G. 
the  number  of  half-breeds  was  2,622,  an  increase  R.  Dibbs ;  Colonial  Treasurer,  James  P.  Garvan ; 
of  220.  The  estimated  population  of  Sydney,  the  Secretary  for  Land,  William  J.  Lyne ;  Secretary 
capital,  on  June  30,  1888,  was  357,856.  for  Public  Works,  James  Fletcher ;  Minister  of 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1887  was  Public  Instruction,  F.  B.  Sutton;  Minister  of 
£18,806,2861  of  exports,  £18,496,917.  The  ex-  Justice,  Thomas  M.  Slatt^ry  ;  Vice-President 
ports  of  domestic  products  amounted  to  £15,-  of  the  Executive  Council,  John  Lackey ;  At- 
472,361.  One  half  of  both  the  import  and  ex-  tomey-General,  Edmund  Barton ;  Postmaster- 
port  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  rest  is  General,  Henry  Clarke ;  Secretary  for  Mines, 
chiefiy  with  other  colonies  of  Australasia,  the  John  M.  Chanter.  On  taking  their  seats  on  Jan. 
commerce  with  foreign  countries  being  only  one  17,  the  new  ministry  were  defeated  on  a  vote  of 
tenth  of  the  total.  The  export  of  wool  in  1887  confidence,  by  41  votes  to  38.  Deeming  that  the 
was  valued  at  £9,200,071.  The  lands  leased  for  Protectionists  were  now  stronger  in  the  constit- 
pastoral  purposes  in  1886  were  211,174  miles  in  uencies  than  the  party  that  had  for  two  years 
extent.  The  pastoral  lands  in  1888,  exclusive  of  carried  on  the  Government,  Mr.  Dibbs  advised 
Crown  leaseholds,  had  a  total  area  of  36,817,491  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  appointed  new 
acres.  The  area  under  cultivation  was  1,042,394  elections  for  Feb.  2.  In  these  the  Free  Traders 
acres.  The  coal  product  in  1887  was  2,922,497  were  again  victorious,  although  the  ministry 
tons,  valued  at  £1,346,440 ;  the  product  of  gold,  claimed  a  majority  in  the  total  popular  vote  of 
110,286  ounces,  valued  at  £394,579;  of  copper,  9,000  in  their  favor.  The  new  Parliament  was 
4,763  tons;  of  tin,  4,961  tons ;  the  value  of  silver-  opened  on  Feb.  28.  In  his  financial  statement 
lead  ore,  £541,952.  The  number  of  persons  em-  the  Treasurer  asserted  that  the  Liberals  had 
ployed  in  mining  operations  in  1887  was  18,399,  swelled  the  deficit  to  £4,000,000,  but  Sir  Henry 
while  44,360  were  employed  in  manufacturing  Parkes  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  there  was 
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no  deficit  beside  that  entailed  by  the  former  Ck>n-  been  alienated,  leaving  only  8«400,000  acres  suit- 
serrative  Government  On  March  6  his  amend-  able  for  agriculture  and  7,000,000  acres  of  pas- 
ment  to  the  free-trade  address  of  the  ministry  toral  land  yet  to  be  occupied, 
was  carried  by  68  votes  against  64.  The  minis-  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  who  has  held  the 
ters  resigned  the  same  day,  and  Sir  Henr^Parkes  office  of  Governor  since  July  15, 1884,  resided 
formed  a  Cabinet  which  was  substantially  the  in  1889,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
same  as  the  one  that  was  in  office  in  1888,  except  toun,  who  was  appointed  on  July  23.  The  com- 
that  Mr.  McMillan  became  Treasurer  and  Mr.  position  of  the  ministir  is  as  follows :  Premier, 
Brunker  Minister  of  Lands.  A  motion  of  the  Treasurer,Ministerof  Mines, and  Minister  of  Rail- 
Opposition  to  abolish  the  duties  on  kerosene,  ba-  ways,  Duncan  Gillies ;  Chief  Secretary  and  Com- 
con,  butter,  and  cheese,  which  was  intended  to  missioner  of  Water  Supply,  Alfred  Deakin;  Attor- 
embarrass  the  Government,  was  accepted  by  the  ney-General,  H.  J.Wrixon ;  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
Premier  and  carried  by  the  Assemoly.  In  re-  lie  Works,  J.  Nimmo ;  Minister  of  Justice,  HeBry 
spouse  to  a  popular  demand  for  the  pa3rment  of  Cuthbert ;  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs, 
members,  wnich  the  Opposition  adoptea  as  nart  W.  F.  Walker ;  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
of  their  programme,  tne  Government  offer%  a  and  Survey,  J.  L.  Dow :  Minister  of  Public  In- 
bill,  or  rather  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  struction,  Charles  H.  Pearson ;  Minister  of  De- 
favor  of  the  principle  was  allowed  to  bring  one  fense,  Sir  James  Lorimer ;  Postmaster-General, 
in,  which  pa^ed  the  Assembly,  as  had  three  pre-  F.  T.  Derham ;  without  portfolio,  James  Bell, 
vious  ones  on  the  same  subject,  only  to  be  subse-  In  1881,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  409,- 
quently  rejected  by  the  Legislative  CounciL  In  199  persons,  or  58  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
tne  last  bill  the  members  even  voted  to  pav  them-  were  natives  of  the  colonv,  89,861  of  otnerparts 
selves  salaries.  This  provision  was  stricken  out  of  Australia,  147,453  o)  England  and  Wales, 
by  the  Council  at  last  agreeing  to  a  tentative  86,733  of  Ireland,  and  48,153  of  Scotland.  There 
measure  that  should  apply  to  the  two  next  sue-  were  108,919  persons  engaged  in  agriculture, 
oeeding  Parliaments  only*  In  this  form  it  was  13,731  in  pastoral  pursuits,  23,559  in  commerce, 
unacceptable,  and  was  withdrawn  b^  the  Govern-  36,066  in  entertaining  or  clothing,  46,883  in  me- 
ment.  Parliament  authorized  the  issue  of  treas-  chanical  trades,  24,723  in  domestic  service,  and 
ury  bills  at  4  per  cent,  to  cover  the  deficit  of  1886  9,901  in  public  service.  The  population  of  Mel- 
and  previous  years,  amounting  to  £2,600,000.  bourne  in  1888  was  410,000,  being  nearly  40  per 
The  principal  act  of  the  session  was  the  land  bill.  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  colony.  The 
The  land  bill  of  1884  had  scarcelv  been  passed,  number  of  immigrants  by  sea  in  1887  was  90,147, 
after  keeping  Parliament  at  work  for  tnirteen  while  68,121  persons  departed.  The  births  in 
months,  when  the  squatter  and  selector  classes  that  year  numbered  33,043 ;  deaths,  16,005 ; 
each  began  to  agitate  for  fresh  changes.    The  marriages.  7,768. 

most  important  section  in  the  new  bill  is  one  in  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1887  was  £19,- 

favor  of  the  squatters,  ^nting  them  compensa-  022,151 ;    of  exports,  £11,351,145.    The  exports 

tion  for  improvements  in  the  form  of  a  five  years*  of  gold,  including  specie,  were  £1,254,720;  of 

additional  lease.    The  squatters,  many  of  whose  wool,  £5,073,491,  including  re-exports,  theprod- 

leases  are  expiring,  were  backed  by  the  banks  in  uce  of  other  colonies,  of  the  value  of  £2,778,927 ; 

Eressine  for  a  money  compensation  for  unex-  of  bread-stuffs,  £868,030.  Victoria  is  the  only 
austed  improvements,  to  be  paid  by  the  incom-  colony,  except  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
ing  tenant  or  selector,  and  the  Minister  of  Lands  producing  wheat  beyond  its  needs.  The  number 
submitted  a  clause  to  that  effect,  which  was  of  manufactories  in  March,  1888,  was  2,871,  em- 
changed  howevei  at  the  instance  of  the  Radicals,  ploying  50,582  persons.  The  railroad  mileage  at 
who  objected  that  this  would  enable  the  wealthy  the  end  of  June,  1888,  was  2,018,  besides  493 
squatters  to  retain  the  land  because  the  agricult-  miles  in  process  of  construction.  There  were 
ural  settlers  could  not  pay  for  the  improvements  4,115  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  with  10,175  miles 
that  would  be  made  on  the  sheep-runs.  of  wire,  at  the  close  of  1887.  There  were  2,176,- 
Ylctoria. — Having  a  cooler  climate,  Victoria  915  dispatches  during  the  year.  The  post-ofBce 
has  achieved  a  more  rapid  and  varied  develop-  forwaraed  41,289,972  letters,  7,670,615  packages, 
ment  than  New  South  Wales.  The  capital  and  and  18,869,055  newspapers, 
enterprise  of  the  Victorians  have  brought  their  The  revenue  for  1887-'88  amounted  to  £7,607,- 
own  colony  to  a  higher  industrial  and  agricultural  754,  of  which  customs  and  other  taxes  yielded 
stare  than  the  others,  and  even  go  outside  to  £3,040,038 ;  railways,  £2,741,488 ;  posts  and  tel- 
seeK  new  fields  in  land  speculations  and  mining  egraphs,  £539,780 ;  Crown  lands,  £656,219 ;  and 
and  manufacturing  undertakings  in  Queensland,  other  sources,  £630,229.  The  total  expenditures 
New  South  Wales,  and  elsewhere.  Queensland  were  £7,345,650,  of  which  the  interest  and  ex- 
and  Tasmania  commercially  are  but  provinces  of  penses  of  the  debt  absorbed  £1,433,526,  operating 
Victoria.  Tasmania,  in  which  nearly  all  the  till-  expenses  of  railways  £1,570,139,  other  public 
able  soil  has  been  taken  up,  where  the  people  are  works  1,024,049,  public  instruction  and  science 
emigrating  to  Victoria,  and  no  new  settlers  arrive  £704,454,  posts  and  telegraphs  £524,367,  and 
to  take  their  places,  and  which  suffers  conse-  other  services  £2,089,115.  The  revenue  for 
quently  from  commercial  depression  and  dis-  1888-'89  was  estimated  at  £7,792,624,  and  ex- 
ordered  finances,  is  willing  to  oe  annexed  to  Vic-  penditure  at  £8,532,553.  The  actual  receipts 
toria.  The  **  pushing  colony  "  which  has  won  the  were  £8,674,000,  producing  a  surplus  of  £1,607,- 
primacy,  may,  however,  at  no  distant  period,  000.  The  railroad  traffic  rates  nave  been  low- 
when  its  limited  area  is  fully  occupied,  again  fall  ered,  the  tax  on  tea  reduced  to  Id.,  and  the  du- 
behind  New  South  Wales  with  its  vast  extent  of  ties  on  coffee,  cocoa,  and  kerosene  abolished, 
territory  and  undeveloped  natural  resources.  Of  Reductions  were  also  made  on  dress  goods.  The 
the  total  area  of  Victoria  22,478,440  acres  have  farmers  of  Victoria  have  already  obtained  pro- 
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tective  duties  on  prodaoe  brought  into  the  col-  lie  Works,  J.  H.  Howe ;  Minister  of  Lands,  T. 
ony  across  the  land  frontiers.  Recently  they  Burgoyne ;  Minister  of  Education,  J.  H.  Qordon ; 
have  agitated  for  an  advance  of  those  duties  to  without  portfolio,  Dr.  Campbell. 
25  pNer  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  bud^t  for  1889  The  revenue  in  1887-88  was  £2,854,743,  and 
the  import  duty  on  oats  and  barley  is  increased  the  expenditure  £2,245,931.  For  1888-*89  the 
from  2s.  to  Sk  per  cental.  No  increase  was  revenue  was  estimated  at  £2,401,874  and  the  ex- 
made  in  the  stock  tax,  because  it  is  opposed  to  penditure  at  £2,279  800.  The  amount  of  the ' 
the  federal  spirit.  Victoria  had  a  uebt  on  public  debt  on  Dec  31, 1888,  was  £19,397,700,  the 
June  30, 1888,  of  £34,627,382,  of  which  sum  £26,-  whole  of  which  had  been  expended  on  railroads, 
425,706  was  borrowed  for  railroad  construction,  harbors,  and  other  productive  works. 
£5,345,150  for  waterworks,  £1,105,557  for  public-  The  population  on  Dec.  31, 1887,  was  estimated 
school  buildings,  and  £1,750,969  for  other  public-  at  317,446,  of  which  number  165,199  were  malm 
works.  A  new  loan  of  £3,000,000  was  raised  in  and  152,247  females.  There  were  10,831  births, 
Jan.,  1889,  at  3^  per  cent.  The  capital  cost  of  the  3,944  deaths,  and  1,977  marriages  during  the 
railroads  to  June  30,  1889,  was  £30,120,000,  of  year.  The  immigrants  numbered  15,468,  while 
which  £28,275,000  had  been  raised  by  loans.  17,667  persons  left  the  colonv.    According  to  the 

Victoria  has  enjoyed  for  three  years  a  period  census  of  1881  there  were  6,346  aborigines  and 

of  unexampled  growth  and  prosperity.    A  cen-  2,734  Chinese. 

tennial  exnibition  commemorative  of  the  first  The  imports  in  1887  amounted  to  £5,906,298, 
colonization  of  Australia  was  held  in  Melbourne  and  exports  to  £5,330,780.  The  exports  of  wool 
in  the  winter  of  1888-'89.  In  addition  to  its  were  valued  at  £2,036,775 ;  of  wheat  and  flour, 
commercial  results  it  had  the  efiFect  of  arousing  £1,058,248 ;  of  copper  and  copper  ore,  £240,383. 
a  wider  popular  interest  in  art  and  of  giving  an  Out  of  a  total  area  of  578,361,600  acres,  only  9,860,- 
impetus  to  technical  schools.  The  (Government  927  acres  had  been  alienated  at  the  close  of  1^7, 
is  arranginfi^  a  complete  scheme  of  technical  and  and  not  more  than  2,785,490  acres  were  under 
agricultural  education.  Measures  are  beinp^  taken  cultivation.  There  were  1,419  miles  of  railroad 
to  secure  the  reforesting  of  the  denuded  districts,  completed  and  403  miles  building  bv  the  end  of 
as  well  as  to  conserve  tne  forests  still  standing.  1887.  The  colony  had  5,485  miles  of  telegraphs, 
The  system  of  irri^tion  adopted  by  Parliament  with  11,007  miles  of  wire,  including  the  overland 
is  working  beneficially,  and  the  land  i^ected  is  telegraph  line  crossing  the  continent  from  Ade- 
expected  to  jrield  more  abundant  crops  each  sue-  laide  to  Port  Darwin  and  connecting  with  the 
ceedin^  year.  Boring  for  water  is  being  done  on  British- Australian  cable.  In  1887  the  number  of 
a  definite  plan.  A  tariff  bill  which  was  with-  letters  and  packets  passing  through  the  post- 
drawn  in  1888  was  reintroduced  with  changes  in  office  was  15,181,309;  of  newspapers,  7,376,953. 
the  session  that  opened  on  June  4, 1889.  An-  Queengland. — Every  adult  male  who  has  been 
other  bill  improves  the  civil- service  regulations  in  tne  colony  six  months  is  qualified  to  exercise 
which  have  now  been  introduced  in  all  the  Aus-  the  franchise,  and  property  owners  and  lease- 
tralian  colonies,  whereas  formerly  patronage  and  holders  have  votes  m  any  districts  where  their 
partisan  activity  were  the  only  roads  to  office,  land  is  situated.  The  members  of  the  Legisla- 
The  permanent  endowment  of  the  state  schools  tive  Council,  as  in  the  majority  of  the  colonies, 
with  revenues  from  Crown  lands  is  in  contem-  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Crown.  The  pres- 
plation.  The  Legislature  was  occupied  in  1889  ent  Governor  is  Qen.  Sir  Henry  Wylie  Norman, 
Dy  a  public-health  bill  dealing  speciall3r  with  the  appointed  in  December,  1888,  after  the  vol- 
sanitation  of  Melbourne,  where  an  epidemic  of  untary  retirement  of  Sir  Henry  Blake.  The 
typhoid  fever  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  exhi-  ministry  is  presided  over  by  Sir  Thomas  Mcll- 
bition.  The  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  March  wraith,  the  leader  of  the  National  party,  contain- 
11,  and  in  the  elections  which  took  place  on  the  ing  the  same  elements  that  formerly  made  up 
28th  of  that  month  the  ministerial  party  obtained  the  "  Squatter  *'  or  Conservative  party,  who  when 
63  seats,  while  onlv  32  went  to  the  Opposition.  Premier  before  proclaimed    the   annexation  of 

South  Australia. — As  in  Victoria,  the  Legis-  New  Guinea,  an  act  that  the  home  Government 

lative  Council  is  elected  by  the  people  under  a  disallowed.     The  Liberal  Premier,  Sir   Samuel 

property  qualification,  whereas  the  House  of  As-  Griffith,  resigned  on  Sept.  4, 1888,  in  consequence 

semDly  is  elected  without  limitation  of  suffrage,  of  a  dispute  with  the  Governor,  and  the  National 

The  Governor  is  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  who  re-  party,  which  as  advocating  the    Protectionist 

ceived  his  appointment  in  December,  18HB8.    The  theory  had  been  victorious  in  the  elections  of 

following  ministers  at  the  beginning  of  1889  pre-  May,  1888,  succeeded  to  office,  making  the  thir- 

sided  over  the  six  departments  of  state :  Premier  teenth  change  of  government  since  the  colonv 

and  Treasurer,  Thomas  Playford ;  Chief  Secre-  was  founded  in  1859.    The  ministry  is  composed 

retary.  James  Gu^en  Ramsay ;  Attorney-Gen-  of  the  following  members :  Premier  and  Chief 

eral,  Charles  Cameron  Kingston ;  Commissioner  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith ; 

of  Crown  Lands,  Jenkin  Coles;  Commissioner  Colonial  Secretary,  B.  D.  Morehead;  Minister 

of  Public  Works,  Alfred  Catt ;  Minister  of  Ed-  for  Lands,  M.  Hume  Black ;  Minister  for  Rail- 

ucation,  Joseph  Colin  Francis  Johnson.    In  con-  ways,  H.  M.  Nelson ;    Postmaster-General  and 

sequence  of  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  carried  Minister  for  Public  Instruction,  J.  Donaldson ; 

on  the  motion  of  J.  A.  Cockburn,  Minister  of  Ed-  Secretary  for  Mines  and  Works,  J.  M.  Macrossan ; 

ucation  in  the  last   preceding  administration,  Minister  of  Justice,  A.  J.  Thynne ;  without  port- 

tiiese  ministers  resigned  on  June  24,  and  a  new  folio,  W.  Pattison. 

Cabinet  was  constituted,  which  is  composed  as  Queensland  comprises  the  northeastern  part  of 

follows:    Premier  and    Chief    Secretary,  J.   A  the  continent  and  adjacent  islands,  with  an  esti- 

Cockbum ;  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Holder ;  Attorney-  mated  area  of  668,497  square  miles  and  2,250 

General,  B.  A.  Moulden ;  Commissioner  of  Pub-  miles  of  coast.    Of  the  total  area  8,991,686  acres^ 
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or  less  than  2  per  cent,  had  been  alienated  at  the  covered  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony  in 

close  of  1887,  the  proceeds  being  £5,756,200.  1886,  and  now  there  are  three  promising  gold- 

About  one  half  the  surface  is  covered  with  foiv  fields — Kimberley,  Pilbarra,  and  Yilgam.  Steam 

ests.    Under  an  act  passed  in  1884,  land  can  be  machinery  has  been  carted  through  the  tropical 

selected  for  agricultural  purposes  up  to  1,280  forests  to  Kimberley  and  Tilgam.    Since  1882 

acres  on  a  60-years  lease,  and  afterward  can  be  the  annual  export  of  wool  has  risen  from  819,758 

acquired  in  fee  simple  on  compliance  with  cer-  to  8,475,243  pounds.     A  railroad,  242  miles  in 

tain  conditions.    Pastoral  leaseholds  of  the  max-  length,  was  completed  in  1887,  another  of  equal 

imum  area  of  20,000  acres  can  be  selected  for  the  length  was  built  in  the  following  year,  connecting 

term  of  thirty  years.  Perth,  the  capital,  with  the  harlx>r  of  St.  George^ 

The  estimated  population  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  was  Sound,  one  of  204  miles  on  the  western  coast  nas 

866,940.    The  aborigines  are  supposed  to  number  been  authorized,  and  in  1889  a  concession  was 

about  12,000.    Chinese  and  Polynesian  laborers  granted  for  one  800  miles  in  length  that  will 

have  for   three   vears  past  left  the  colony  in  eventually  connect  Perth  with  Adelaide  and  the 

greater  numbers  than  the  arrivals.  The  European  other  Australian  capitals,  for  building  which  the 

immierants  in  1887  numbered  82,393 ;  Chinese,  company  will  receive  20,000  acres  for  every  mile 

807 ;  Polynesian,  2,079 ;  the  European  emigrants,  of  track  laid.    These  railroads  have  been  financed 

16,414 ;  Chinese,  821 ;   Polynesian,  2,120.    The  on  the  land-grant  system,  the  company  receiving 

number  of  births  in  1887  was   18,518 ;  deaths,  12,000  acres  along  the  line  for  each  mile  con- 

5,166 ;  marriages,  2,914.  The  population  of  Bris-  structed.    The  Crown  lands  are  open  to  settlers 

bane,  the  political  capital,  witn  its  suburbs,  was  for  selection  at  the  price  of  lOs.  an  acre,  payable 

73,649  by  the  census  of  Ma^  1, 1886.  in  annual  installments  of  6d.  an  acre. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1887  was  Western  Australia  received  representative  gov- 

£5,821,611 ;  of  exports,  £6,45i3,945.     The  chief  emment  in  1870,  and  three  years  later  a  demand 

exports,  besides  gold,  are  wool,  valued  at  £2,368,-  was  made  for  responsible  government.     Lord 

711,  and  sugar,  valued  at  £758,215.    Other  prod-  Carnarvon,  the  then  Colonic  Secretary,  in  1874 

nets  are  hides  and  skins,  tin,  and  preserved  meat,  refused  to  consider  the  draft  constitution  that 

The  gold  product  in  1887  was  425,923  ounces,  was  framed  by  the  Legislative  Council.   In  1883 

Copper  and  galena  are  mined  to  some  extent.  Lord  Derby  announced  the  terms  on  which  the 

Extensive  and  valuable  coal  deposits  have  been  home  Government  was  prepared  to  ffrant  the 

partly  opened.    The  railroads  at  the  beginning  desired  constitution.    Sir  Frederick  N.  Broome 

of  18o8  nad  a  length  of  1,765  miles,  and  658  miles  in  1884,  when  he  had  been  ten  months  in  the 

more  were  in  course  of  construction.  There  were  colony,  thought  that  the  change  ought  to  be 

8,772  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  15,677  miles  of  postponed  tin  the  colony  had  advanced .  greatly 

wire.  The  postal  traffic  in  1887  was  11,586,807  let-  m  wealth   and  population,  and  that  then  the 

ters,  9,752,563  newspapers,  and  1,509,276  packets,  tropical  northern  part  of  the  colony  should  con- 

The  revenue  of  the  Government  in  1887-'88  tinue  under  the  administration  of  the  Crown, 

amounted  to  £3,177,518,  and  the  expenditure  to  Later  he  advocated  all  the  demands  of  the  col- 

£3,368,BB8.     For  four  years  the  expenditures  onists.    Rmolutions  of  the  Legislative  Council 

have   exceeded    receipts,  but   the    returns  for  were  accepted  in  principle  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 

188&-'89  show  an  increased  revenue.   The  effects  emment,  with  reservations  as  to  the  northern 

of  the  late  drought  have  disappeared.    Artesian  district  and  protection  for  the  natives,  in  a  dis- 

wells  have  been  successfully  bored  in  many  places,  patch  of  Lord  Knutsford,  dated  Dec.  22, 1887. 

A  rabbit-fence  constructed  across  the  colony  In  May,  1888,  the  Governor  transmitted  a  draft 

serves  its  purpose  of  confining  the  pest.    Among  constitution,  which  was  returned  with  the  amend- 

recent  legislative  acts  is  the  creation  of  a  railway  ments  of  the  Colonial  Office.    The  colonists  asked 

commission,  which  began  its  functions  in  1889.  for  an  elective  upper  chamber,  while  the  Gk>v- 

Western  Australia. — The  settlement  of  the  emment  insisted  on  the  old  model  of  an  upper 

colonv  was  begun  by  the  colonists  from  Sydney  house  nominated  by  the  Crown,  but  compromised 

in  1829.    It  has  representative  ^vemment,  the  by  promising  that  the  elective  system  should  be 

Govemor  and  his  superiors  shanng  the  legisla-  introduced,  should  the  colonial  ministry  of  the 

tive  authority  with  a  Legislative  Council  con-  day  desire  it,  at  the  end  of  six  years  or  after  the 

sisting  of  17  elected  and  9  nominated  members,  population  had  increased  to  60,000.    Objections 

The  present  Govemor  is  Sir  Frederick  Napier  were  raised  in  England  to  handing  over  the  lai^est 

Broome,  appointed  in  December,  1882.    The  seat  part  of  what  remained  of  the  "  patrimony  of  the 

of  govemment  is  at  Perth.  Crown  "  to  8,000  families,  who  would  administer 

The  revenue  in  1887. was  £377,903,  and  the  ex-  the  lands  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of 

penditure  £456,897.    There  was  a  debt  of  £1,-  the  section  in  which  they  were  settled,  if  not  for 

290,700  at  the  end  of  1887.  The  area  is  estimated  their  own  private  benefit.    The  legislatures  of 

at  975,920  square  miles.   The  population  on  Dec.  the  other  Australian  colonies,  resentmg  the  hes- 

31, 1887,  was  42,488.   During  the  year  there  were  itancy  of  the  Imperial  Govemment  to  yield  up 

4,450  immigrants  while  the  departures  numbered  the  last  remnant  of  Crown  legislation  on  the  Aus- 

2,400.    There  were  1,556  births  and  702  deaths,  tralian  continent,  voted  petitions  to  the  Queen 

The  area  under  cultivation  at  the  end  of  1887  seconding  the   demand   of  Western   Australia 

was  105,582  acres  out  of  an  area  6,000  times  as  for  responsible  government.    The  petition  from 

great.     The  imports  in  1887  were  valued  at  Victoria  supported  all  the  demands  of  the  West- 

£832,213,  and  the  exports  at  £604,656.    The  tel-  ern  Australians;  New  South  Wales  and  Oueens- 

egraph  lines  had  a  length  of  2,955  miles.    The  land  asked  that  territorv  not  included  in  the  new 

post-office  transmitted  2,253,814  letters  in  1887.  constitution  should  be  held  exclusively  for  Aus- 

The  colony  has  been  found  to  contain  nch  de-  tralian  and   British  settlement.     The  English 

posits  of  copper  and  gold.    Gold  was  first  dis-  officials  proposed  to  divide  the  colony  into  two 
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parts  by  a  line  ninnin^east  and  west  at  about  Fiji. — The  colony,  which  was  formally  annexed 
26""  sonth  latitude  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  in  1874,  is  administered  as  a  direct  dependency 
Murchison  river.  The  sale,  letting,  disposal,  or  of  the  Crown.  The  Governor  also  acts  as  Hign 
occupation  of  waste  lands  north  of  that  line  is  to  Commissioner  and  Consul-General  for  the  West- 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Gov-  em  Pacific.  The  present  Governor  is  Sir  John 
emment,  the  proceeds  of  sales  being  invested  to  Bates  Thurston.  The  native  Fijians,  who  num- 
form  an  interest-bearing  fund,  or  expended  for  bered  110,754  in  1887,  are  Wesleyan  Christians^ 
the  benefit  of  the  district,  while  the  interest  of  except  eight  per  cent.,  who  are  Roman  Catholics, 
this  fund  and  the  annual  land  revenues  will  go  There  were  besides  2,105  Europeans,  888  balf- 
into  the  treasury  of  Western  Australia  until  the  breeds,  6,085  Indian  coolies,  and  2,854  Polyne- 
Imperial  Parliament  decides  to  erect  the  north-  sian  immigrant  laborers.  Rotumah,  a  depend- 
em  territory,  which  contains  at  present  about  ent  island  administered  by  an  English  oommis- 
2,000  inhabitants,  into  a  new  colony  or  colonies,  sioner,  had  2,303  inhabitants.  The  imports  in 
The  northern  region,  unlike  the  settled  district  1887  were  £188,071  in  value,  and  the  exports 
around  Perth,  is  not  adapted  to  agriculture.  Its  £281,080.  The  export  of  sugar  was  12,881  tons, 
prosperity  will  depend  on  the  ^old-fields,  the  valued  at  £205,294, 

pearl  fisheries,  and  the  pastoral  mdustry.    For  British  New  Gnlnea. — The  southern  part  of 

the  protection  of  the  natives  an  Aborigines  Pro-  New  Guinea,  which  was  made  a  British  protector- 

tection  Board  was  created  in  1886,  which  dis-  ate  after  the  annexation  of  the  northeastern  coast 

poses  of  an  annual  grant  of  £5,000.    This  board  b^  Germany,  has  an  area  of  about  86,457  square 

will  be  continued,  the  members  being  appointed  miles,  and  a  population  of  135,000  Papuans.  The 

by  the  Imperial  Government,  against  the  protest  white  population  has  not  hitherto  exceeded  fifty 

of  the  Western  Australian  CounciL    A  bill  for  souls.    There  is  a  missionary  settlement  at  Port 

grantinf^  responsible    government   to  Western  Moresby,  which  is  now  said  to  possess  hotels, 

AustraLa,  subject  to  the  reservations  and  oon-  water  supply,  and  other  conveniences  of  a  civil- 

ditions  made  by  the  colonial  authorities,  was  in-  ized  town,    lij  the  New  Guinea  act  of  November, 

troduced  in  Parliament  by  the  Government,  but  1887,  the  administration  was  placed  on  a  new  ba- 

since  these  conditions  were  far  from  being  ac-  sis,  and  on  Sept.  4, 1888,  British  sovereignty  was 

cepted  hj  the  Western  Australians,  the  bill  was  proclaimed.    The  sum  of  £15,000  per  annum  is 

only  carried  to  a  second  reading,  thus  affirming  guaranteed  for  ten  years  by  the  colony  of  Queens- 

the  principle  of  responsible   government,  but  land  to  meet  the  expenses  of  administration.  New 

leaving  the  disputed  points  open  for  further  ne-  South  Wales  and  Victoria  having  promised  to 

gotiations  and  compromises.  contribute  equallj  with  Queensland  to  raise  this 

Tasmania. — The  Legislative  Council  is  elect-  amount    Dr.  William  McGregor  was  appointed 

ive,  the  property  qualification  of  electors  being  Administrator  of  the  new  possession.     Deputy 

higher  than  for  voters  for  members  of  the  House  Commissioner  Musgrave,  in  his  ofiicial  report, 

of  AssemU^.  The  present  Governor  is  Sir  Robert  asserts  that  the  coast  is  not  more  unhealthful 

G.  C.  Hamilton,  wno  was  appointed  in  January,  than  northern  Queensland,  although  residents 

1887.  The  following  ministers  were  in  office  in  are  subject  to  fever.    The  mountain  regions  of 

1889:  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary,  Philip  Oak-  the  interior  he  believes  to  be  remarkably  salu- 

ley  Fysh ;  Treasurer,  Bolton  Stafford  Bira ;  At-  brious.    The  country  is  said  to  be  well  suited  to 

tomey-General,  Andrew  Inglis  Clark ;  Minister  the  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  goats, 

of  La^ds  and  Works,  EdwaM  Nicholas  Coventry  and  poultry,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  to- 

Braddon.  bacoo,  bananas,  pineapples,  yams,  sweet  potatoes. 

The  revenue  for  six  months  of  1888,  when  the  and  various  tropical  fruits.    In  the  jungle  sa^, 

date  of  the  financial  ^ear  was  changed,  was  £328,-  rattan,  and  copra  can  be  gathered.    Promising 

103,  and  the  expenditure  £828,512.    The  revenue  discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made.    The  na- 

for  1880  was  estimated  at  £611,617,  and  the  ex-  tives  are  not  averse  to  labor,  since  they  already 

penditure  at  £658,169 ;  for  1889-'90  the  prospects  ooUect,  cure,  and  prepare  for  shipment  copra, 

are  more  cheerful,  a  revenue  being  expected  of  gum,  and  bieJie  de  mer.    The  bSene-de-fner  and 

£688,000,  against  £670,000  of  expenditures.    To  mother-of-pearl  supplies  are  nearly  fished  out> 

extinguish  the  deficits  of  recent  years  the  Gov-  but  the  copra  industry  is  .capable  of  indefinite 

emment  introduced  a  tax  of  9d,  in  the  pound  on  expansion.     Much  is  expected  also  from  the 

Sersonal  property,  including  that  of  non-resi-  timber  resources  of  the  island.    Great  numbers 

ents,  ana  of  ^.  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes,  of  applications  for  land  have  been  made  by  in- 

The  public  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1888,  amounted  to  diviauals,  syndicates,  and  companies.     In  the 

£4,545,370.  neighboring  Louisiade  Islands  gold  has  been 

The  estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1887  found  in  apparently  larg^e  deposits,  and  Austra- 

was  142,478.    There  were  during  the  year  ^786  lian  gold-aiggers  have  invaaed  the  islands  in 

births,  2,161  deaths,  and  939  marriages.     The  large  numbers. 

number  of  immigrants  was  14,980 ;  of  emigrants,  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  a  dual  monarchy  in 
12,288.  Central  Europe,  composed  of  the  Empire  of 
The  imports  in  1887  amounted  to  £1,596,817 ;  Austria  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  two 
exports,  £1,449,371.  The  exports  of  wool  were  states  are  united  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
valued  at  £415,425  ;  those  of  tin  at  £407,857.  and  have  a  common  army,  navy,  and  diplomacy. 
The  next  most  important  articles  are  gold,  fruit,  They  also  form  a  customs  union  by  virtue  of  a 
and  timber  and  bark.  There  were  818  miles  of  *  financial  convention  called  the  Ausgleich,  which 
railroad  completed,  123  miles  under  construe-  is  renewed  and  amended  at  the  end  of  every  ten 
tion,  1,816  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  2,407  years.  Common  affairs  are  managed  by  minis- 
miles  of  wires  at  the  end  of  1887.  The  post-  ters  of  the  Emperor's  selection,  subject  to  the 
office  forwarded  4,442,736  letters  in  that  year.  sanction  of  a  body  called  the  Delegations,  chosen 
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by  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  and  the  Hungarian  with  England  and  Belnum  are  terminable  on  a 

Parliament,  each  being  represented  by  sixty  mem-  year's,  and  those  with  France  and  the  Nether- 

bers,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  lands  on  six  months*  notice.  The  Turkish  treaty 

Lower  House  from  among  its  members,  and  one  of  Majr  22, 1862,  expires  on  July  6, 1890,  and  ne- 

third  by  the  Upper  House.  gotiations  for  a  new  one  are  m  progress.     All 

The  rei^ine  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  efforts  to  renew  the  commercial  conyention  with 

Hungary  is  Franz  Josef  I,  who  succeeded  his  Roumania,  which  expired  on  June  1, 1886,  haye 

uncle,  Ferdinand  I,  in  1848.    The  death  of  the  failed.    Besides  the  Swiss  and  Italian  treaties, 

Archduke  Rudolf  made  the  Emperor's  broth-  Austria-Hungary  has  concluded  a  conyentional 

er,  Karl  Ludwig,  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  he  re-  tariff  with  ^nria,  with  reductions  fayorable  to 

nounced  his  rights  in  fayor  of  his  son  Franz,  exports  from  both  countries, 

bom  Dec.  18, 1863.  Nayigatton. — The  Austro  -  Hungarian  mer- 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  chant   marine,  in  the  beginning  of  1888  com- 

Imperial  House  for  the  whole  monarchy  is  di-  prised  68  ocean  steamers,  of  ^,203  tons ;  91 

rected  by  Count  Kilnoky  de  KdrSspatak,  bom  in  coasting  steamers,  of  15,807  tons ;  and  9,569  yes- 

Letowitz,  Morayia,  Dec.  29, 1832,  who  was  ap-  sels,  including  coasters  and  fishing  smacks,  of 

pointed  on  Nov.  21, 1881,  haying  for  a  year  or  191,757  tons ;  total,   9,569  vessels,  of   287,267 

two  previous  represented  Austria-Hungary  at  the  tons.    The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  Austro- 

court  of  St.  Petersburg.    The  Minister  of  War  Hungarian  ports  in  1886  was  66,635,  of  7,588,- 

for  the  whole  monarchy  is  Baron  Maj. -Gen.  658  tons;  the  number  cleared,  66,381,  of  7,578,- 

Ferdinand  Baur,  who  succeeded  Count  Bylandt-  975  tons.    The  Austrian  fiaff  was  carried  by  8^ 

Rheydt  on  March  16,  1888.     The  Minister  of  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  and  the  same  percentage 

Finance  for  the  whole  monarchy  is  Benjamin  de  of  those  cleared,  the  Italian  tonnage  coming 

Kdllay,  appointed  on  June  4, 1882.  next,  and  the  British  third. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  in  Batlroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. — The 

1887,  exclusive  of  precious   metals,  was   562,-  Austrian  state  lines  of  railroad  on  Jan.  1, 1888, 

700,000  fiorins ;  of  exports,  648,800,000  florins,  had  a  total  length  of  3,789  kilometres,  exclusive 

Of  the  total  imports  of  1886,  amounting  to  539,-  of  84  kilometres  of  Government  railn^d  worked 

223,418  florins,  333,458,808  florins  entered  the  by  oompanies,  while    the  companies  operated 

customs  territory  by  way  of  Germany,  95,380,-  8,674  kilometres  of  their  own  lines,  and  owned 

122  florins  through  the  port  of  Trieste,  10,094,-  1,607  kilometres  more,  worked  by  the  state. 

153  florins  from  Roumania,  33,410,920  florins  The  total  length  of  Hungarian  railroads  was 

through  Fiume  and  other  jjorts,  23,464,820  flor-  10,121  kilometres.    Baross,  the  Hungarian  Min- 

ins  across  the  Russian  frontier,  18,070,037  florins  ister  of  *  Communications,   introduced    a   new 

from  Italy,  15,698,518  florins  from  Servia,  9,559,-  system  of  passenger  fares,  by  which  the  country 

611  florins   from  Switzerland,    296,083  florins  is  divided  into  fourteen  zones.    Uniform  rates 

from    Montenegro,  and    790,774    florins   from  are  charged  from  any  place  in  one  zone  to  any 

Turkey.    The  special  trade  of  Hungary  in  1887  place  in  another,  and  between  all  stations  in  the 

amounted  to  440,619,404  florins  of  imports,  85*15  same  zone  there  is  put  one  price.    The  average 

per  cent,  of  which  came  from  Austria,  and  405,-  rate  of  fares  is  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  for- 

991,407  florins  of   exports,  73-90  per  cent  of  merly.     The    Hungarian    Legislature  in  1867 

which  went  to  Austria.     Barley  and  wine  are  adopted  the  system  of  guaranteed  railroads,  then 

the  chief  agricultural  products  exported,  and  in  common  in  European  countries,  and  by  1874  a 

some  years  there  is  a  considerable  surplus  of  large  network  haa  been  built,  which  has  been  of 

wheat  for  exportation.     The  mineral  products  great  benefit  in  the  economic  development  of  the 

of  Austria  for  1887  had  a  total  value  of  72,067,-  country,  but  which  was  administered  from  the 

948  fiorins,  and  the  metals  extracted  were  valued  beginning  for  "private  gain  to  the  neglect  of 

at  27,204,556  florins.    The  annual  value  of  Aus-  public  interests,  and  through  stock  speculation 

trian  manufactures  was  estimated  at  1,200,060,-  has  cost  the  state  more  in  e:uaranteed  interest 

000  florins.    The  mineral  products  of  Hungary  than  it  would  have  cost  to  build  the  railroads, 

in  1886    were  valued  at  22,617,834  florins,  not  At  length,  in  common  with  the  neighboring 

reckoning  produce  ot  salt  mines,  of  the  value  of  countries,  Hungary  adopted  the  system  of  state 

13,299,421  florins.  railroads,  and  gradually  bought  up  the  lines  of 

The  commercial  treaty  with  Switzerland,  which  the  companies  until,  with  the  acquisition  of  the 

went  into  operation  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  contains  im-  Hunpinan  Western  Railroad  and  the  line  lead- 

portant  reductions  in  the  general  tariffs  of  both  ing  into  Galicia,  the  entire  network  is  now  in 

states,  governing,  in  conjunction  with  the  new  the  hands  of  the  state.    Lines  that  under  pri- 

treaty  with  Italy,  running  from  Jan.  1, 1888,  to  vate  management,  were  unable  to  earn  their 

Jan.  1, 1892,  the  tariff  on  imports  from  Germany  mnning  expenses,  now  return  a  fair  profit  not- 

and  other  countries  having  most-favored-nation  withstanding  recent  reductions  in  freight  tariffs 

treaties   with    Austria  -  Hungary.      The   Swiss  ran^ng  from  7  to  46  per  cent, 

treaty  was  signed  on  Nov.  28,  1888,  and  ratified  The  number  of  letters  and  postal  cards  sent 

on  Dec.  28.    It  remains  in  force  till  Feb.  1, 1892,  through  the  Austrian  post-oflSce  during  1887 

and  from  that  time  will  be  continued  by  tacit  was  462,907,000 ;  of  patterns  and  printed  inclos- 

agreement,  subject  to  abrogation  by  either  party  ures,  59,288,000 ;  of  newspapers,  93,621,000.    The 

on  twelve  months*  notice.    The  treaty  with  Ger-  receipts  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  were  27,635,- 

many  was  prolonged  by  a  provisional  arrange-  753  florins ;  expenses,  23,824,267  florins.     The 

ment  till  June  30,  1888,  and  in  default  of  notice  Hungarian  post- oflftce    forwarded    128,113,000 

from  either  power  prior  to  Feb.  15, 1888,  con-  letters  and  postal  cards,  16,647,000  patterns  and 

tinues  in  operation  from  year  to  year,  unless  re-  printed  inclosures,  and  50,581,000  newspapers, 

nounced  by  one  party  or  the  other.    The  treaties  The  postal  and  telegraph  receipts  were  10,§68,561 
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florins ;  expenses,  9,301,874  florins.  The  Aus-  been  decided  on  by  the  German  authorities  as 
trian  telegraph  lines  in  1887  had  a  total  length  the  weapon  for  the  German  infantry.  It  is 
of  24,672  Kilometres,  with  66,430  kilometres  of  not  properly  a  magazine  rifle,  but  is  loaded 
wire.  The  number  of  messages  sent  during  the  with  cartridges  in  packages  of  five,  with  an  at- 
year  was  7,431,131.  The  length  of  the  Hungarian  tachment  for  inserting  the  cartridges  success- 
lines  was  11,215  kilometres  ;  length  of  wires,  ively  in  the  breach.  The  cartridge  contains  the 
41,520  kilometres ;  number  of  messages,  3,621,-  ball,  powder,  and  percussion  material  all  inclosed 
832.  In  the  Occupied  Provinces  there  were  2,000  in  the  shell.  The  rifle  can  be  used  as  a  single 
kilometres  of  lines,  with  3,410  kilometres  of  wire ;  loader  only  when  the  chamber  is  empty  by  m- 
nurober  of  dispatches  in  1886,  288,000.  troducing  ordinary  single  cartridges.  The  bullets, 

The  Common  Budget.— -The  budget  of  the  like  those  adopted  in  France  for  the  Lebel  rifle. 
Delegations  for  common  expenses  amounted  in  are  coated  with  a  thin  nickle-washed  envelope 
1888  to  135,910,000  florins.  The  budget  esti-  of  steel  to  preserve  the  shape  and  penetrating 
mates  for  1889  call  for  139,157,324  florins,  of  power  when  striking  a  solid  substance.  The 
which  39,698,314  florins  represent  the  surplus  smokeless-powder  that  has  been  adopted  in  Ger- 
from  customs,  96,518,566  florins  are  assessea  on  many  was  the  invention  of  an  Austnan  chemist, 
the  two  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  remainder  Although  a  powder  that  bums  without  much 
represents  receipts  of  the  various  ministries.  Of  smoke  is  necessary  for  the  effective  use  of  a 
the  expenditure  the  two  chief  items  are  121,-  magazine  rifle,  this  powder,  while  adapted  for 
131,004  florins  for  the  army  and  11,318,227  skirmishing  and  picket-firing,  can  not  be  used 
florins  for  the  navy.  The  budget  for  1890  by  large  bodies  of  infantry  in  close  line  of  bat- 
amounts  to  only  12^,351,708  florins,  of  which  tie,  as  was  shown  in  the  Austrian  autumn  ma- 
113,960,160  florins  are  ordinary  and  15,391,548  noBuvres  of  1889,  when  a  large  number  of  soldiers 
florins  extraordinary  expenditure.  The  customs  were  overcome  by  the  powerful  fumes,  and  many 
receipts  are  estimated  at  39,953,850  florins,  leav-  were  fatally  asphyxiated, 
ing  a  sum  of  89,897,858  florins  to  be  provided  The  Nayy. — The  navy  is  under  the  supreme 
out  of  Austria  and  Hungary  for  common  re-  command  of  the  chief  of*  the  naval  department 
quirements.  The  extraoroinary  army  expendi-  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  The  naval  forces  cou- 
ture amounts  to  15,358,948  florins,  and  includes  sisted  in  1888  of  11  iron-clads,  8  corvette  cruis- 
new  accoutrements  for  the  infantry,  repeating  ers,  8  torpedo  cruisers,  12  coast  guards,  9  trans- 
carbines  for  the  cavalry,  and  additional  fortiflca-  ports,  2  monitors,  and  42  torpedo  boats.  The 
tions  in  Galicia,  costing  2,674,000  florins.  cruiser,  **  Custoza,"  the  turret  ship  "  Tegethoff," 

The  Army. — The  military  forces  of  the  dual  and  the  **  Erzherzog^  Albrecht "  are  the  most 
monarchy  are  divided  into  the  active  army,  the  powerful  of  the  omer  vessels.  The  "  Kron- 
reserVe,  the  Landwehr,  and  the  Landsturm.*  The  prinz  Rudolf,"  a  central  citadel  barbette  ship, 
active  army  and  its  reserve  are  under  the  control  launched  in  July,  1887,  carries  3  48-ton  Krupp 
of  the  common  Minister  of  War,  while  the  terri-  guns.  "  The  Stephanie,"  a  belted  barbette  ship, 
torial  armies  of  the  two  monarchies  are  con-  armed  with  2  48-ton  guns,  was  launched  in 
trolled  by  the  Ministers  of  National  Defense.  April,  1887,  Three  of  the  torpedo  vessels  have  at- 
The  peace  footing  of  the  standing  army  in  1888  tamed  a  speed  of  19  knots  when  fully  equipped 
was  301,042  officers  and  men  of  all  arms.  There  for  cruising.  The  navy  is  recruited  both  by 
are  102  regiments  of  regular  infantry,  number-  conscription  and  enlistment.  A  Seewehr  of  the 
ing  178,778  men ;  1  regiment  of  Tyrolean  Jftgers  coast  population,  corresponding  to  the  Land- 
and  32  battalions  of  JSgers,  numbering  18,529  wehr,  was  organized  in  1888.  l%e  term  of  serv- 
men  in  all ;  41  regiments  of  cavalry,  wim  47,091  ice  in  the  navv  is  the  same  as  in  the  army, 
men ;  14  regiments  of  field  artillery,  numbering  Austria. — The  Cisleithan  Monarchy  is  official- 
23,493  men ;  and  12  battalions  of  fortress  artil-  ly  known  as  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  rep- 
lery,  with  7,181  men ;  besides  technical  artillery,  resented  in  the  Reichsrath.  It  is  composed  of 
engineers,  pioneers,  a  railway  and  telegraph  regi-  seventeen  states  possessing  separate  Diets,  which 
ment,  train,  staff,  and  medical  and  other  estab-  exercise  a  large  measure  of  home  nile.  The 
lishments.  The  Austrian  Landwehr  on  the  peace  Provincial  Diets  are  composed  of  bishops  of  the 
footing  numbered  4,452  officers  and  men ;  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  heads  of  universi- 
Hungarian  Honved,  11,125;  Austrian  gendar-  ties,  and  representatives  of  land-owners,  of  towns, 
merie,  10,510.  On  the  war  footing  the  standing  of  boards  of  trade  and  industry,  and  of  rural 
army  numbers  905,618 ;  the  Austnan  Landwehr,  communes.  These  bodies  are  competent  to  legis- 
234,926 ;  the  Honved,  167,360.  The  number  of  late  on  matters  of  local  administration,  the  pro- 
men  liable  to  serve  in  the  Landsturm  is  more  motion  of  agriculture,  charities,  and  public  works, 
than  4,000,000.  There  are  816  field-guns  in  and  to  levy  taxes  for  these  purposes  and  for 
peace,  and  in  war  1,748.  The  number  of  horses  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  cnurches.  The 
in  time  of  peace  is  50,362,  and  in  war  can  be  in-  Reichsrath  consists  of  two  chambers.  The  House 
creased  to  217,000.  of  Lords  is  composed  of  20  archdukes,  66  terri- 

The  common   budget  for   1890  continues  a  torial  nobles,  10  archbishops,  7  prince-bishops, 

number  of  infantry  and  cavalry  regiments  above  and  109  life  members.    The  House  of  Deputies 

their  peace  strength,  and  provides  for  14  new  contains  353  members,  of  whom  85  are  elected 

battenes  of  heavy  artillery  and  an  additional  by  land-owners,  116  by  urban  constituencies,  21  by 

railway  battalion.     The   Austrian   infantry  is  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  guilds,  and  131 

rapidly  being  equipped  with  the  Mannlicher  re-  by  rural  constituencies.    Bohemia  has  92  repre- 

p^ting  rifle  of  eight  millimetres  caliber,  which  is  sentatives ;  Galicia,  63 ;  Lower  Austria,  37 ;  Mo- 

that  of  the  French  magazine  rifle.    The  model  ravia,  36 ;  Styria,  23 ;  Tyrol,  18 ;  Upper  Austria, 

of  the    Mannlicher  rifle,    which  was  adopted  17;  the  coast  provinces  of  Gorizia,  Istria,  and 

by  the  Austrian  Government  in  1888,  has  also  Trieste,  12 ;  Camiola,  10 ;  Silesia,  10 ;  Carinthia. 
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9 ;  Bnkowina,  9 :  Dalmatia,  9 ;  Salzburg,  6 ;  Vo- 
ndberg,  8.  The  following  rights  are  iiestowed 
by  patent  on  the  Reichsratn :  Consent  to  all  laws 
relating  to  military  duty ;  co-operation  in  laws 
relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  customs,  bank- 
ing, the  postal  service,  railroads,  and  telegraphs ; 
and  examination  of  the  budget,  tax  laws,  loans, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  funds,  and  a  general 
control  of  the  debt.  All  bills  before  becoming 
law  must  receive  the  sanction  of  both  houses 
and  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Austrian  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing members :  President  ana  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Count  Edward  Taafe,  appointed  on  Aug. 
19, 1879 ;  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs,  Dr.  Paul  Gautsch  von  Franken- 
thum ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  Dun^ewski ; 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Count  Julius  Falken- 
hayn ;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  National  Econ- 
omy, Marquis  von  Bacquehem ;  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  Count 
S.  von  Welsersheimb;  Minister  of  Justice,  Count 
Fri^rich  von  SchSnbom,  appointed  on  Oct.  13, 
1888;  without  portfolio,  Baron  Prazak,  appointed 
on  Oct  18, 1888. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area,  in  square 
miles,  and  the  population  of  the  lands  represent- 
ed in  the  Reichsrath  as  estimated  on  Dec.  81, 
1887,  are  as  follow : 


PROvnrcu. 

Lower  AQstrfa  

Upper  AoBtrla 

Salxbarg 

Styrim 

Ouliithla 

CamiolA 

CoMt-Iand 

Tyrol  and  Yonuiberg. . 

Bobemia 

MoraylA 

SUeeia 

Gallda 

Bokowloa 

Dalinatia 

Total  A'lutHa 


Popnbtloa. 

8,S88,998 
778,S1» 
171,001 

1,270,6I» 
860.979 
600,848 
098,184 
984,618 

5,789,688 

8,827,067 
698,698 

6,408,678 
689,847 
691,986 

88,447,198 


The  males  numbered  11,456,387,  and  the  fe- 
males 11,990,805.  There  were  889,478  births,  ex- 
elusive  of  still-births,  672,302  deaths,  and  182,- 
088  marriages  in  1887;  surplus  of  births  over 
deaths,  217,176.  Of  the  total  births  14*89  per 
cent,  were  ille^timate.  The  number  of  Austnan 
emigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  in  1886 
was  22,006 ;  in  1887,  24,786.  According  to  the 
last  census,  8,005,452  inhabitants  of  Austria  prop- 
er have  German  for  their  mother  tongue ;  5,181,- 
611  speak  Bohemian,  Moravian  or  Slovakian; 
Polish,  3,239,356  ;  Ruthenian,  2,794,554  ;  Slo- 
vene, 1,140,548;  Servian  or  Croatian,  563,371; 
Italian,  668,653;  Roumanian,  190,799;  Magyar, 
9,887.  Vienna  with  its  suburbs  had  about  1,270,- 
000  inhabitants  in  1887 ;  Prague,  170,000;  Trieste, 
144,844 ;  Lemberg,  109,746. 

Finances. — The  revenue  of  Austria  has  not 
increased  in  recent  years,  and  the  accounts  since 
1883  have  shown  an  average  annual  deficit  of 
nearly  25,000,000  florins.  The  ordinary  revenue 
for  1888  is  given  in  the  financial  estimates  as 
497,667,904  florins  of  which  100,043,000  florins 
are  derived  from  the  land,  house,  income,  indus- 
trial, and  other  direct  taxes:  39,462,500  florins 
from  customs ;  88,252,800  florins  from  excise;  20,- 


452,000  florins  from  salt ;  77,885,400  florins  from 
tobacco;  18,800,000  florins  from  stamps;  88,- 
080,000  florins  from  judicial  fees;  21,500,000 
florins  from  the  state  lottery;  3,972,800 florins 
from  direct  taxes ;  27,930,000  florins  from  posts 
and  telegnphs ;  88,771,950  florins  from  rail- 
roads: 4,122,480  florins  from  forests  and  do- 
mains; 62,880,886  florins  from  mines ;  2,122,549 
florins  from  state  properties ;  and  8,750,250  flor- 
ins from  other  sources.  The  extraordinary  rev- 
enue is  set  down  as  16,808,982  florins,  making  the 
total  receipts  of  the  treasury  514,471,886  florins. 
The  total  expenditures  are  estimated  at  585,716,- 
758  florins,  of  which  486.855,160  florins  are  for 
ordinary  and  48,860,508  florins  for  extraordinary 
purposes.  Of  the  ordinary  expenditures  16.248,- 
980  florins  are  allocated  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  11,944,802  florins  to  education,  6,459,- 
080  florins  to  public  worship,  1,419,880  florins  to 
the  central  administration  of  the  Ministry  of 
Worship  and  Education,  10,458,760  florins  to  the 
Ministry  of  National  Defense,  4,650,000  florins  to 
the  imperial  household,  1,866,914  florins  to  the 
Cabinet  and  Reichsrath,  11,878,162  florins  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  92,571,525  florins  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  19,891,100  florins  to  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  56,756,410  florins  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Commerce,  16,696,246  florins  to  pensions 
and  grants,  99,229,806  florins  to  contributions  for 
common  a£Fairs,  185,680,084  florins  to  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  1,114,011  florins  to  other  accounts. 
The  budget  estimates  for  1889  make  the  total 
revenue  ^,515,245  florins,  and  the  expenditure 
588,345,786  florins. 

The  chief  burden  of  the  general  debt  of  the 
empire  falls  on  the  Cisleithan  Monarchy,  Hun- 
gaxy  contributing  only  29,888,000  florins  to  the 
total  annual  interest  of  the  consolidated  debt, 
and  Austria  120,851,900  florins.  The  capital  of 
the  general  consolidated  debt  is  2,701,829,881 
florins,  to  which  should  be  added  a  floating  debt 
of  100,720,091  florins,  and  annuities  that  have 
a  capitalized  value  of  13,710,471  florins.  Aus- 
tria's special  debt  consists  of  881,258,870  florins 
of  consols,  a  floating  debt  of  8,006,136  florins, 
and  annuities  for  the  redemption  of  lands  of  the 
capitalized  value  of  98,952,451  florins.  The 
total  debt  of  Austria  amounts  to  152  florins  per 
capita,  and  the  interest  to  5*82  florins. 

Legislation. — The  great  imperial  (questions 
of  the  tariff  and  military  reform,  which  have 
helped  to  hold  together  for  ten  years  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  that  compose  the  ministerial 
majoritv,  having  been  settl^  before  the  begin- 
ning of  1889,  and  the  Ausgleich  having  roen 
renewed  after  protracted  negotiations  with  Hun- 
garjr,  the  Taaie  ministry  entered  on  a  critical 
period.  The  pled^s  given  by  the  Gk)vemment 
embraced  reforms  in  the  assessment  of  the  in- 
come tax  and  of  various  industrial  taxes  and 
the  reform  of  the  system  of  criminal  and  civil 
procedure.  The  legal  system  in  civil  cases  en- 
tailed a  denial  of  justice  to  poor  clients,  be- 
cause all  pleadings  are  required  to  be  written 
and  the  procedure  is  prolonged  by  useless  for- 
malities. A  new  crimmal  code  was  adopted  in 
1889.  A  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all  foreign 
lottery  tickets  and  the  issue  of  domestic  lottery 
tickets  of  all  kinds,  aside  from  the  state  lottery, 
was  passed  in  March.  In  accordance  with  this 
act.  Dr.  Dunajewski,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
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Srohibited  subscriptions  in  Vienna  for  a  Greek  but  the  Government,  instead  of  gratifying  the 

Government  lottery  to  raise  money  for  archie-  Germans  by  punishing  the  electors,  held  fast  to 

ological  explorations  that  had  been  encouraged  the  policy  that  had  been  successful  in  averting 

by  the  Austrian  Forei^  Office.     A    bill  for  race  conflicts  for  ten  years,  appointing  Count 

the  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  drawn  Thun-Hohenstein  to  the  governorship  of  Bohemia 

up  on  the  basis  of  reports  showing  that  drunken-  when  it  was  rendered  vacant  by  the  retirement 

ness  was  spreading.    The  clerical  party  has  in-  of  Baron  Krauss.    The  new  governor  is  attached 

duced  Dr.  G^utsch,  the  Minister  of  Education,  to  the  old  Czech  party,  belonging  to  the  section 

to  introduce  voluntary  schools,  such  as  the  Bel-  that  is  most  ready  to  share  the  ideas  of  the  young 

gian  clericals  borrowed  from  the  English  system  Czechs. 

of  public  education.  Amendments  to  the  public-  Riots  in  Yienna. — A  strike  of  the  street-car 
school  law  made  in  the  session  of  1889  provide  drivers  in  Vienna  began  on  Easter  Sunday.  The 
that  religious  instruction  shall  be  imparted  and  men  complained  that  they  had  to  work  from  four- 
directed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  with  the  teen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  for  wages  averaging 
approval  of  the  provincial  school  authorities,  about  a  florin  and  a  quarter.  They  were  subjected 
and  in  case  of  disagreement,  the  Minister  of  Edu-  to  a  vexatious  system  of  fines  for  delavs  that  are 
cation  shall  decide.  The  ecclesiastical  authori-  often  entirely  beyond  their  control.  The  public, 
ties  have  alone  to  decide  what  shall  be  taught,  which  had  long  protested  against  the  overcrowd- 
Reli^ous  teachers,  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  ing  of  cars,  svmpathized  with  the  "  tramway 
religious  societies  must  conform  to  the  school  slaves,"  who  also  suffered  from  the  avaricious 
laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  educational  au-  management  of  the  company.  There  were  sev- 
thorities.  Attendance  in  school  is  required  from  eral  encounters  between  friends  of  the  striking 
the  age  of  seven  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  though  drivers  and  the  police  on  Sunday.  In  the  even- 
after  six  years  of  schooling  children  will  be  ex-  ing  dragoons  were  sent  to  patrol  the  streets,  and 
cused  from  full  attendance  for  good  reasons  at  they  likewise  were  assailed  with  stones.  On 
the  request  of  parents  or  guardians.  Private  Monday  the  strike  became  general.  The  Tram- 
institutes  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  way  Company  sent  out  hostlers  and  inspectors 
educational  authonties,  and  the  erection  of  a  with  cars,  which  were  stoned  by  sympathizers  of 
public  school  in  any  locality  can  be  omitted  when  the  striking  drivers.  The  police  were  powerless, 
there  is  a  private  school  fullfillin^  the  require-  and  the  cavalr}'  that  were  sent  to  clear  the  streets 
ments  of  the  education  laws.  This  clause  not  of  the  suburbs  held  by  the  rioters  were  received 
only  facilitates  the  establishment  of  conventual  with  missiles.  Beer  shops  and  eafis  were  taken 
schools,  but  relieves  people  patronizing  them  possession  of  and  used  as  fortresses  by  the  riot- 
in  many  cases  from  their  share  of  the  cost  of  ers,  who  were  no  sooner  dispersed  in  one  quarter 
public  education.  than  they  appeared  in  another  to  continue  the 
Botiemian  Politics.— The  Rump  Diet  of  Bo-  disturbances.  In  the  evening  infantry  were 
hemia,  from  which  the  German  members  absent  called  out  to  re-enforce  the  cavalrv.  The  work- 
themselves,  enacts  new  measures  each  year  for  ing  population  of  Favoriten  and  Hernals,  not 
the  preservation  of  the  Czech  language  and  na-  the  strikers  themselves,  tore  up  the  tracks  and 
tionality,  one  of  the  latest  being  a  law  subjecting  broke  the  windows  of  the  cars.  Many  empty 
Czech  parents  to  a  fine  when  they  send  their  cars  were  overturned  on  their  routes,  and  one 
children  to  German  schools.  The  old  Czechs,  that  was  full  of  passengers.  On  Tuesday,  while 
who,  through  their  alliance  with  the  Ultramon-  police  held  the  depots  and  troops  guarded  the 
tanes,  the  Galicians,  and  the  Feudalists,  have  streets,  cars  were  enabled  to  run  uutil  evening, 
secured  the  equality  of  their  language,  do  not  when  the  rioters  held  the  field,  although  the 
go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  awakened  aspirations  troops  were  largely  increased.  The  Socialists 
of  the  Czecn  nation,  which,  recalling  its  ancient  were  thought  by  some  to  have  instigated  the  dis- 
glories,  is  captivated  by  the  extravagent  promises  turbance,  while  others  held  the  Anti-Semites  re- 
of  the  young  Czech  party,  led  by  Dr.  Gregr.  sponsible.  A  well-known  Anti-Jewish  agitator 
The  young  Czechs  aim  to  separate  Bohemia  from  was  said  to  have  been  active  in  preparing  the 
Austria,  crown  the  Emperor  as  King  of  Bohemia  strike.  There  were  many  Jews  among  the  direct- 
in  the  capital  of  St.  Wenceslas,  and  give  the  re-  ors  and  stockholders  of  the  company,  and  hos- 
stored  kingdom  an  independent  constitution  and  tility  toward  Jews  in  general,  and  Jewish  capi- 
equal  rank  with  Hungary  and  Austria  in  the  fed-  talists  in  particular,  was  evinced,  as  was  natural 
eral  empire.  In  the  elections  of  1889  the  old  Czechs  with  a  state  of  feeling  existing  among  the  work- 
lost  two  thirds  of  their  seats  to  the  young  Czechs,  ing-class  citizens  that  had  led  to  the  election  of 
retaining  forty-one,  while  the  Germans  kept  the  11  Anti-Semites  out  of  17  new  members  sent  to 
sixty-two  seat«  that  they  held  before.  The  young  the  Municipal  Council.  The  authorities  were 
Czechs  are  considered  a  dangerous  and  unpatri-  reluctant  to  use  extreme  measures ;  but  when 
otic  party,  not  by  the  Germans  alone,  but  by  the  the  Emperor  returned  to  Vienna,  he  told  Baron 
friends  of  the  Government.  Their  organs  have  Krauss,  the  head  of  the  police,  that  the  riots  must 
often  denounced  the  German  alliance,  and  hinted  be  brought  to  an  end.  At  the  same  time  he 
at  a  restoration  of  Bohemia  to  her  place  among  showed  ms  sympathy  for  the  grievances  of  the 
nations  by  the  aid  of  Russia.  In  the  debate  on  men  on  strike  by  appointing  an  interview  with 
the  army  bill  they  went  as  far  as  the  Hungarian  a  deputation  of  the  drivers.  The  company  was 
Radicals  in  their  opposition  to  German  as  the  finally  brought  to  terms  by  the  action  of  the 
official  language  of  the  army,  and  were  the  only  Municipal  Council  in  fining  it  50,000  florins  for 
ones  except  the  Anti-Semites  te  vote  against  the  breach  of  its  charter  in  not  conveying  passen- 
bill.  The  German  Liberals  were  elated  over  the  gers  on  holidays,  and  holding  over  it  a  fine  of 
young  Czech  victory  as  a  proof  of  the  failure  of  10,000  florins  for  every  additional  day  that  it 
the  Taafe  system  of  concession  and  compromise ;  continued  to  withhold   the  street-car   service. 
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Thereupon  it  agreed  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work  The  expenditures  for  1889  were  estimated  as 

to  12,  to  pay  for  overtime,  and  to  abolish  exorbi-  follow : 

tant  fines.     During  the  disorders  460  persons  .„»«<.«,  .^..^^.-nT...                               -._^ 

.    J         mtr               1-           M                 J    J  HBADB  OF  KXPKKDITI7KI.                                              Vkriat. 

were  arrested.     The  number  of  wounded  was    ciyuiiBt 4,690,000 

208,  including  20  soldiers  and  40  policemen.  Ch»nceUeiy '/////.'.*.'.*. '.*'.'.*'/.'.**.*. '.*.*.*.*.'.'.'.*.'. V.i'.        78,880 

The  striking  drivers  took  no  part  in  the  excesses    5*®*", •,,: •i'JSJ'SIi 

^-  ^;«4.,.  -u„  «.^-  QuoU  of  common  exp«n<Uture 88,027,919 

or  disturbances.  PmsIods.  Anstro-Habgartan fla,i«8 

U angary. — The  legislative  power  is  exercised    PenBiona,  Hmigartao &,789.i 4S 

by  a  Parliament  of  two  houses.    The  House  of    S■**<>"^^?^v••y:,  v :j  vvu  •■•;•  HT'S!'X52 

Magnates,  under  the  law  of  1885,  is  composed  of     Qnamnteed  nilxoad  interest 7;848;78i 

20  archdukes,  286  hereditary  peers,  paying  above    AdminifttntionofCroAtu 6,068.580 

3,000  florins  of  land  tax  per  annum,  40  ecclesi-    Aoooantont-gener«i'B  oiiice 110.100 

astical    dignitaries  of   the   Latin   and   Greek    £?tet^*2AS2i        7. ^oS 

churches,  11  representatives  of  the   Protestant  Ministry  for  Gro»ti»  !...!!!!.*.'!!.'...'.'.'.'.'!.''!.*!        86^060 

confessions,  82  life  peers,  1 7  official  members,    Ministry  of  the  Interior Ii,6e6,i64 

«,d  8 deiegat^of  croati^siftvonj^  '?'«?o"««  MSIS^SfSSSSiiiuii- 1. •:.::::;;:: ::::::  StK 

of  Representatives  consisted  in  1887  of  413  rep-    sutei^irowls 27,257,665 

resentati ves  of  the  towns  and  rural  districts  of    Ministry  of  Agriculture ii,6S9,478 

Hungjiry  and  Transyivanm  aiid 40 delegates  of  {}£!S?SJ5"„'.Sr.':"..:::::::;:::;;::::::::::  iS:J«;2l 

Croatui  and  Slavonia.     Croatui  has  a  separate    Ministry  of  Defense I0,742litt 

Diet  and  enjoys  a  measure  of  local  self-govern-  

ment    The  Hungarian  ministry  is  responsible         '^^JS^^EJIS^/^^^         '^?S'?2 


to  Parliament.     Its  composition  in  the  begin- 


Truisitoiy  expenditure 4,177,748 

Inyestments 18,794370 

ning  of  1889  was  as  follows:  President  of  the  Eztrsordinary  common  expenditure 8,670,845 

Council  and  Minister  of  Finance,  ad  interim^  -.     ^ .  ,  .                                            ._,  „ . .._ 

Coloman  Tisza  de  BorosJenO,  appointed  Nov.         Grsadtotai 854,574,885 

25  1875;  Minister  of  the  Honved  or  Militia,  The  budget,  as  voted  by  Parliament,  brings 
Baron  G^za  Fej6rv&ry ;  Minister  near  the  Kind's  the  total  of  expenditures  up  to  356,000,000  flor- 
Person,  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  cui  iniertm^  ins,  or  6,000,000  florins  more  than  the  expected 
Baron  B^la  Orczy ;  Minister  of  Education  and  revenue.  The  flnal  accounts  for  1888  make  the 
Public  Worship,  Count  Albin  Csdky,  appointed  total  receipts  342,986,541  florins,  while  the  ex- 
in  September,  1888;  Minister  of  Justice,  The-  penditures  were  352,746,503  florins,  leaving  a 
ophile  de  Fabiny ;  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  deficit  of  9,769,962  florins,  which  was  nearly 
Cfommunications,  Gabriel  de  Baross ;  Minister  of  3,000,000  florins  less  than  the  deflcit  estimate 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  Count  in  the  budget.  It  is  a  favorable  sign  that  the 
Paul  Sz^chenyi ;  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Sla-  final  accounts  make  a  better  shovring  than  the 
vonia,  Coloman  de  Bedekovich.  budget  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Hun- 
Area  and  Popalatton.  —  Hungary,  with  garian  finance.  The  new  Minister  of  Finance, 
Transylvania,  has  an  area  of  108,258  square  Dr.  Weckerle,  expects  to  establish  an  ec^uilibrium 
miles  and  a  population,  as  estimated  at  the  close  between  revenue  and  expenditure,  while  provid- 
of  1887,  of  14,715,927  souls;  Croatia  and  Sla-  ing  means  for  educational  and  economic  de- 
vonia,  with  an  area  of  16,773  square  miles,  con-  velopment,  and  for  strengthening  the  national 
tained  2,065,910  souls ;  and  the  town  and  en-  defenses.  He  proposes  a  comprehensive  reform 
clave  of  Fiume,  outside  the  customs  frontier,  8  of  the  tariff  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  manu- 
square  miles,  had  22,029  inhabitants.    The  mill-  factures. 

tary  population  numbered  97,157,  making  the  The  Army  Blll.^  A  new  army  bill  was  carried 
total  population  of  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  through  by  the  Government  in  1889  after  a  Par- 
Crown  16,901,023.  The  area  of  the  Hungarian  liamentarv  contest  lasting  two  and  a  half  months, 
monarchy  is  125,039  square  miles,  which  gives  a  during  which  the  Premier  was  subjected  to  a 
density  of  135  per  souare  mile,  as  compared  storm  of  popular  disapproval  and  attacks  of  the 
with  191  in  Austria.  The  number  of  birtns  in  Opposition  more  violent  than  he  had  to  endure 
1886  was  759,617;  of  deaths,  539,535;  of  mar-  wnen  he  enforced  the  assent  of  Parliament  to 
riages,  160,674 ;  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  against 
220,082.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  the  will  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  The  bill  was 
was  8  per  cent.  The  population  of  Buda-Pesth  framed  by  the  Minister- President  in  consultation 
in  188o  was  422,557.  with  the  military  authorities  and  the  Common 
Finance. — The  revenues  from  various  sources  Ministry,  as  it  was  necessary  that  a  uniform  law 
for  the  year  1889,  were  estimated  as  follow :  should  be  adopted  for  both  halves  of  the  empire. 
souRCBs  OF  REVENUE.  FiOTtai.  The  militarjT  laws,  like  other  laws  bearing  on 
State  debts 17,905,029  common  affairs  and  having  the  nature  of  a  treaty, 

m^t^^ad"^^^ ^m  are  made  operative  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 

Ministry  of  the  Interior  '.'.'.'.'.'. . ." '. '. . .           . .'  .*  .*  .*     1.01 5,068  ^ost  objectionable  feature  of  the  new  bill  was 

Ministry  of  Finance    252,806,088  that  making  a  knowledge  of  German  a  necessary 

S!*j;l?Si^'?°'"'*"***"*'" iSS^^v^  condition  for  admitting  one-year  volunteers  to 

state  railroads 4o.()4(i,o(H)  ^i            ^      m     a*             m  Ti.                           r\            x  j 

Ministry  of  Ajn-iculture 11.988,908  the  rank  of  officers  of  the  reserves.    Connected 

Ministfy  of  in.4tmction 800,405  with  this  was  another  unpopular  provision  re- 

Mjnistnr  of  .Justice I?!'?^  quiring  one-year  volunteers  who  could  not  pass 

Ministry  of  Defense _jw,882  ^eir  final  eiaminations  to  serve  a  second  y^ 

Total  ordinary  revenue 840,690,106  the  object  being  to  qualify  them  for  non-com- 

Tmnsitory  revenue _6,66i,988  missioned  officers  in  the  reserve.    The  German 

Oraad  total » 847,252,154  language  Was  once  familiar  to  all  the  middle  and 
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upper  classes.  The  yonnger  generation,  however,  objectionable  to  Tisza's  own  party  that  no  one 
has  been  educated  under  the  system  of  Magyar-  besides  himself  and  the  Honved  minister  de- 
izing,  which  was  pursued  by  the  late  Minister  of  fended  it  in  the  Liberal  Club.  Article  XIV 
Education  Trefort,  in  obedience  to  a  national  was  denounced  by  Liberal  jurists,  as  well  as  by 
movement  that  was  a  part  of  the  general  reac-  the  Opposition,  as  abrogating  the  constitutional 
tion  in  non-Gterman  parts  of  the  empire  against  right  of  Parliament  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
the  Germanizing  policy  of  the  old  bureaucracy,  army,  because,  while  fixing  the  annual  recruit  at 
While  exterminatmg  German  from  the  primary  108,100  men  for  the  ensuing  ten  years,  it  omitted 
schools,  the  Government  embodied  a  provision  in  a  clause  contained  in  the  acts  of  1868  and  1879 
the  educational  act  of  1883  making  tne  study  of  limiting  the  operation  of  this  provision  to  that 
German  obligatory  in  the  intermediate  schools,  period.  This  technical  Question  of  legal  phrase- 
In  rebutting  the  objections  to  the  army  bill  the  ology  threatened  to  diviae  the  ministerial  party, 
ministers  asserted  that  every  one  who  had  passed  Tisza  at  first  declared  that  he  would  resign  if  his 
through  the  curriculum  of  the  gymnasia  knew  party  would  not  uphold  the  bill  as  drawn  up  in 
enough  German  to  fuUfi'  the  conditions  of  the  conferences  by  wnich  he  was  bound.  Suose- 
officers'  examination.  This  would  be  true  if  the  quentlv  he  offered  to  make  a  declaration  to  be 
educational  laws  had  been  carried  out,  but  dur-  entered  on  the  records  whereby,  if  a  new  army 
ing  the  Magyar  revival  German  has  in  many  law  should  not  be  agreed  on  at  the  end  of  ten 
schools  been  entirely  neglected.  Statistics  show  years,  the  Government  should  be  bound  to  bring 
that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  secondary  m  a  provisional  recruiting  act  each  year.  Count 
schools  are  q|uite  ignorant  of  German.  Hence  Csdky,  the  Minister  of  Education,  sent  out  a 
there  was  widespread  dissatisfaction  over  the  decree  that  the  classes  in  German  and  German 
military  law  that  shuts  out  so  large  a  propor- .  literature  in  the  intermediate,  schools  should  use 
tion  of  the  educated  youth  from  the  rank  of  offi-  the  German  language  in  the  class-room,  and  that 
cer,  and  since  it  runs  counter  to  a  patriotic  im-  students  should  oe  examined  orally  in  German  if 
pulse  that  has  created  a  Magyar  literature  and  their  written  papers  are  unsatisfactory.  In  de- 
exalted  the  national  spirit,  the  Opposition  seized  fending  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
the  opportunity  for  a  telling  assault  on  the  min-  army  in  the  German  language  the  Prime  Minis- 
ister  who  has  governed  Hungary  for  fourteen  ter  pointed  out  the  dangers  that  would  result  in 
years,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  has  outlived  war  from  the  inability  of  officers  to  understand 
his  usefulness.  There  are  two  Opposition  parties,  the  word  of  commana  or  to  communicate  with 
which  now  for  the  first  time  could  take  common  their  superiors,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  pre- 
ground  against  the  Government.  The  Conserva-  rogative  of  the  Emperor  to  decide  what  should 
tives,  who  call  themselves  the  Moderate  Opposi-  be  the  service  language.  This  drew  forth  a  pro- 
tion,  led  by  Count  Albert  Apponyi,  derive  their  test  from  the  Opposition,  who  accused  the  minis- 
support  from  the  feudal  anstocracy,  who  are  ter  of  foisting  upon  the  Crown  the  responsi- 
kept  out  of  what  they  consider  their  rightful  bility  for  his  acts. 

place  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  Tisza  and  his  The  army  bill  was  voted  as  the  basis  of  a  special 
**  Mamelukes,"  by  which  term  they  opprobriously  debate  in  the  Lower  House  on  Jan.  20  by  a  major- 
designate  the  well-disciplined  ministerial  major-  ity  of  267  against  141.  Protesting  students  and 
ity.  Their  friends  and  allies  the  Roman  Catholic  citizens  filled  the  galleries  and  lobbies,  shouting 
hierarchy  object  to  Tisza  as  the  advocate  of  sec-  "  Tisza,  retire ! ''  When  the  President  of  the 
ular  education  and  civil  marriage  and  as  the  Chamber  threatened  to  clear  the  house  members 
chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  alliance  of  the  Opposition  frantically  denied  his  right  to 
of  Austria-Hungary  with  the  anti-Papal  Govern-  expel  spectators,  while  their  friends  in  the  ^leir 
ment  of  Italy,  The  chiefs  of  the  pieurty,  how-  renewed  their  cries  of  "  Resign  I "  "  Down  witn 
ever,  would  accept  the  triple  alliance  and  all  the  the  traitor  Tisza  I "  The  Premier  addressed  the 
achievements  of  Tisza's  administration.  Their  House  in  his  imperturbable  manner,  saying  that 
objection  to  him  is  personal,  not  political.  They  it  would  be  a  sad  omen  for  parliamentary  gov- 
accuse  him  of  tolerating  gross  administrative  emment  in  Hun«try  when  ministers  resigned  at 
and  electoral  corruption,  of  shielding  offending  the  dictation  of  the  streets.  He  left  the  building 
officifUs,  and  of  filling  the  highest  places  in  the  secretly  in  a  closed  carriage  to  escape  being  mal- 
govemment  with  incompetent  persons  who  have  treated  by  the  mob.  His  brother  was  stoned  as 
won  his  favor  by  blind  subserviency.  The  other  he  drove  away,  and  Count  Tibor  Karolvi,  one  of 
Opposition  party,  the  Extreme  Left,  can  no  more  the  Opposition,  was  pelted  with  mud  ana  roughly 
present  a  policy  to  replace  Tisza's  than  can  the  handled  by  mistake.  The  crowds  broke  gas lan- 
Conservatives.  It  is  the  remnant  of  the  party  of  terns  and  smashed  windows  where  photographs 
Kossuth  which  still  clings,  rather  as  a  party  tra-  of  the  Prime  Minister  were  exposed.  The  police 
dition  than  from  present  conviction,  to  the  idea  did  not  attempt  to  clear  the  streets  till  late,  and 
of  a  merely  personal  union  between  the  two  mon-  in  the  evening  the  military  had  to  be  sent  to 
archies.  During  the  excitement  over  the  twenty-  their  assistance.  On  the  following  day  Hussars 
fifth  paragraph  of  the  military  bill  requiring  ex-  guarded  the  approaches  of  the  House  of  Parlia- 
aminations  in  German,  the  exiled  patriot  wrote  ment,  despite  the  protests  of  the  Opposition, 
from  Turin  that  Hungary  should  have  a  separate  The  students  and  town  rabble  again  took  posses- 
national  army.  This  exploded  idea  when  revived  sion  of  the  streets,  and  many  persons  were  in- 
by  his  followers  found  no  lodgment  in  the  popu-  jured  before  order  was  restored, 
lar  mind.  The  agitation,  which  was  allayed  for  a  time  by 
The  army  bill  was  first  discussed  in  the  Aus-  the  death  of  the  Crown  Prince,  broke  out  afresh 
trian  Reichsrath,  where  its  severe  provisions  re-  on  Feb.  11  and  14,  simultaneously  with  a  visit 
lating  to  service  in  camp  met  with  much  oppo-  of  the  King.  The  Opposition  accused  the  Pre- 
sition.     The  bill  in  its  origimd  form  was  so  mier  of  having  invited  the  King  to  Buda-Pesth 
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for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  action  of  Par-  Recongtmetion  of  the  Cabinet. — The  con- 

iiament  and  awing  his  opponents  into  silence ;  test  over  the  army  bill  warned  Tisza  of  the  ne- 

and  when  the  Kin^,  in  an  address  to  Parliament,  cessity  of  strengthening  his  position  by  a  recon- 

rebuked  the  Opposition  for  their  want  of  patriot-  stitution  of  the  Cabinet.    Fabinyi,  the  Minister 

ism  in  resisting  the  proposals  of  the  Government,  of  Justice,  resigned, and  was  succeeded  by  Desider 

Tisza  was  held  responsible,  and  popular  excite-  Szilagyi,  who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  the 

ment  was  intensified.     When  complaints  were  Moderate  Opposition    and  was  accounted  the 

made  of  rude  treatment    of    students  by  the  ablest  debater  in  Parliament    Baross  took  the 

police,  the  minister  said  there  was  no  way  to  dis-  provisional  administration  of  the  Ministry  of  the 

tinguish  them  from  street   roughs.    This  diffl-  Interior  from  Orezy.     Count  Paul  Szechenyi, 

culty  the  students  decided  to  avoid  bv  henceforth  who,  like  Fabinyi,  lacked  parliamentary  experi- 

wearing  bright-colored  caps.     A   law  student  ence,  retired  from  the  Ministry  of  Commerce, 

named  Takasch,  who  was  about  to  lead  the  mob  and  was  succeeded  by  Count  Julius  Szapary. 

across  the  Danube  to  demand  of  the  King  the  This  dejpartment  was  converted  into  a  Ministry 

dismissal  of  Tisza,  was  lodged  in  jail,  giving  the  of  Agriculture,  and  a  great  part  of  its  former 

enemies  of  the  Government  an  opportunity  to  business  was    transferred    to  the  Ministry  of 

declaim  against  the  violation  of  the  right  of  Comunications  after  the  Austrian  model. '  Dr. 

TiabetM  corpus,    A  grest  demonstration  against  Weckerle  was  promoted  to  the  head  of  the  Min- 

Tisza  and  the  army  Dili  was  organized  for  Sun-  istry  of  Finance,  which  he  had  actually  directed 

dav,  Feb.  17.    The  Government,  instead  of  for-  for  some  time.  SzOgenyi-Marisch,  Assistant  Min- 

bidding  it,  as  some  of  the  ministerialists  advised,  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna  under  Count 

sent  a  force  of  police  to  clear  the  way.    A  pro-  Kilnoky,  though  urged  by  the  Emperor,  was 

cession  of  25,000  persons,  marshaled  bv  students,  unwilling  to  take  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  the 

marched  through  the  city  giving  JEljen  cheers  Interior,  which  continued  to  be  administered 

for  the  King,  and  crying  ^  ^sza,  retire !"  by  Baross  till  June,  when  the  vacant  post  was 

In  spit«  of  the  firm  stand  that  he  assumed  at  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Count  Ceza  Teleky, 

first,  Tisza  was  led,  as  he  had  often  been  before,  who  went  to  work  with  the  Minister  of  Justice 

to  make  a  compromise,  to  which  he  obtained  the  on  a  project  for  the  reform  of  local  administra- 

Emperor's  consent.    Words  were  introduced  in  tion  and  of  the  antiquated  municipal  system 

paragraph  fourteen  restricting  the  operation  of  of  Hungary  by  giving  the  Central  Government 

the  clause  relating  to  recruitment  to  ten  years,  more  power  and  influence  over  local  govem- 

and  assurances  were  given  that  Hungarian  mill-  ment. 

tary  text-books  would  be  used ;  that  candidates  The  Occupied  ProTinces. — Bosnia  and  Her- 
could  be  examined  in  their  mother  tongue,  Mag-  zegovina,  which  were  occupied  by  Austrian  troops 
yar  or  Croatian,  on  technical  details,  and  need  in  accordance  vrith  the  decision  of  the  Berhn 
only  show  sufficient  knowledge  of  Oerman  to  un-  Congress,  have  been  administered  by  Austria- 
derstand  militarv  orders ;  and  that  a  second  vear  Hungary  since  1879,  and  form  a  part  of  the  Aus- 
of  service  would  not  be  required  except  from  tro-Hungarian  customs  union,  though  still  nom- 
volunteers  who  had  neglected  their  military  inally  subject  to  Turkey.  The  SanTak  of  Novi- 
studies,  but  were  qualified  in  respect  to  income,  Bazar  has  been  held  by  an  Austnan  military 
moral  character,  and  other  requisites.  These  force,  but  is  administered  by  Turkish  civil  om- 
concessions  gave  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  a  cials.  The  population  of  Bosnia,  16,200  square 
chance  to  denounce  Tisza  as  a  man  who  would  miles  in  extent,  was  187,574  in  1886.  Herzogo- 
not  be  bound  by  his  declarations  and  who  would  vina,  with  an  area  of  8,540  square  miles,  had  187,- 
concede  principles  in  order  to  retain  office,  yet  574  inhabitants.  The  military  forces  in  the 
they  broke  the  force  of  the  hostile  agitation,  provinces  numbered  26,828,  making  their  total 
Some  of  the  Premier's  enemies  charged  him  with  population  1,862,914.  There  were  492,710  Mo- 
jobbery,  especially  with  procuring  the  construe-  hammedans,  671,250  Greek  Orthodox,  265,788 
tion  of  a  Government  railroad  line  near  his  prop-  Roman  Catholics,  and  5,805  Jews, 
erty.  Such  attacks  were,  however,  discounte-  For  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
nanced  by  the  better  element  of  the  party.  The  govina  in  1889  the  estimated  requirements  are 
obstruction  to  the  army  bill  and  the  political  as-  9,430,000  fiorins,  exceeding  the  expected  revenue 
saults  on  Tisza  were  continued  with  the  object  by  40,000  fiorins.  The  expenses  of  the  army  of 
of  keeping  alive  the  popular  dissatisfaction,  and  occupation  are  4,428,000  florins.  The  Bosnian 
preparing  for  his  defeat,  if  not  in  Parliament,  at  budget  for  1890  shows  a  small  surplus.  It 
the  popular  elections  three  years  hence.  On  amounts  to  9,686,641  florins,  having  grown  from 
March  19,  Rohonczy,  a  Liberal  deputy,  fired  a  6,686,790  fiorins  in  1880. 

revolver  at  Coloman  Sch'amozil,  a  student  who  The  position  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Ori- 

had  struck  him  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.    This  ent  was  altered  by  the  abdication  or  King  Milan 

act  gave  rise  to  fresh  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  Servia  and  the  repudiation  of  Austrian  tute- 

of  the  students.    Tisza's  carriage  was  attacked  on  lage.    Count  Kalnoky,  in  addressing  the  Dele- 

the  following  day,  some  of  the  deputies  were  gations,  though  denying  that  there  was  distincl 

bruised,  and  the  military  were  called  out  to  sup-  danger  to  the  peace,  acknowledged  a  tendency  to 

press  the  riot.    The  army  bill  was  finally  passed  pessimistic  views  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  situ- 

at  the  third  reading  amid  ironical  German  cheers  ation,  which  might  any  moment  change  for  the 

of  "  Hoch ! "  for  the  Prime  Minister.    The  Aus-  worse.    The  Emperor-King  spoke  in  his  reply  to 

trian  Upper  House  adopted  the  bill  as  amended  the  addresses  of  the  presidents  of  the  Delega- 

by  the  Hungarian  Chamber  on  April  8,  and  on  tions  of  King  Milan's  regrettable  renunciation  of 

April  10  it  was  voted  by  a  two-third  majority  in  the  throne,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  wis- 

the  Austrian  House  of  Deputies,  and  passed  by  the  dora  and  patriotism  of  the  Servians  would  pre- 

Hungarian  House  of  Lords  almost  unanimously,  serve  their  country  from  grave  dangers.     The 
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return  of  the  anti- Austrian  party  to  power  in  of  Austria  toward  Salonica  would  be  regarded 

Servia  was  followed  by  the  armament  of  the  Serv-  with  distrust,  the  disturbances  in  the  Banjak 

ian  militia  and  a  revival  of  the  Great  Servian  were  suspected  of  being  a  product  of  Austruui 

movement,  disturbing  Bosnia,  which  had  almost  machinations  intended  to  furnish  a  pretext  for 

settled  down  to  peaceful  develonment.    Revolu-  the  annexation  of  the  remaining  half  of  Novi- 

tionary  proclamations  appearea  in  Bosnia  and  Bazar.    The  Austrian  administration  of  the  Oc- 

Novi-Bazar,  and  disturbances  occurred,  the  details  cupied  Provinces  has  more  recentlv  been  calcu- 

of  which  were  kept  as  secret  as  possible  by  the  au-  lated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country 

thorities,  who  enforced  martial  law  with  unusual  and  conciliate  the  people,  especially  the  Servian 

rigor.    In  Russia  it  was  rumored  that  Austria  element,  which  is  the  most  energetic  and  pro- 

h^  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Porte  for  gressive.    Whereas  the  Turks  always  selected  a 

the  occupation  of  the  part  of  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-  rhanariot  Greek  as  Metropolitan  of  Mostar,  the 

Bazar  still  held  by  Turkish  troops  in  accordance  Austrian  Administration  appointed  fii-st  the  Serb 

with  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  stipulat-  Leontic  Radulovich,  and  after  his  death  in  May, 

ing  that  Austria  may  occupy  the  second  portion  1888,  the  Bosnian  Seraphin  Perovich,  whom  the 

when  the  two  powers  have  arrived  at  an  under-  Mussulmans  deported  in  1872  to  Fezzan,  where 

standing.    In  Italy,  where  any  further  advance  he  remained  till  the  occupi^ion  in  1878. 

B 

BAPTISTS.  I.  Regular  Baptists  tn  the  aggregate  value  of  their  ^rounds  and  buildings 
United  States.— The  "American  Baptist  Year-  at  $9,341,218;  of  libranes  and  apparatus  at 
Book  "  for  1889  gives  the  statistics  of  the  regu-  $1,204,433 ;  and  of  endowments  at  $9,180,728. 
lar  Baptist  churches  in  the  United  States  for  They  received  in  1888  eifts  amounting  to  $739,- 
1888,  as  follow :  Number  of  associations,  1,312 ;  012,  and  had  in  their  libraries  443,471  volumes, 
of  ordained  ministers,  21,420;  of  churches,  32,-  The  Baptist  Congress  met  in  its  eighth  annual 
900 ;  of  members,  2,997,794 ;  of  baptisms  during  session  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  Nov.  12.  D.  E.  Thom- 
the  year,  134,563 ;  of  Sunday-schools,  16,543,  re-  son  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  president, 
turning  123,381  officers  and  teachers,  and  1,158,-  The  subjects  discussed  were :  "  Organizations  for 
665  pupils.  Value  of  church  property,  $53,568,-  Christian  Work  other  than  the  Church,"  by  Dr. 
502.  Amount  of  contributions  reported:  For  L.  A.  Crandall,  of  Cleveland, Ohio,  Rev.  Joshua 
salaries  and  expenses,  $6,218,383 ;  for  missions,  Donovan,  of  Toronto,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander 
$943,814;  for  education,  $1^,536;  for  miscel-  Blackburn,  of  Lowell,  Mass.;  ** Natural  and 
laneous  purposes,  $2,068,644.  The  general  sta-  Artificial  Monopolies,"  by  the  Hon.  David  Mills, 
tistics  for  the  whole  world,  compiled  from  tables  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  Rev.  Walter  Rau- 
of  1888  and  1887,  when  the  former  were  not  at  schenbusch  and  Rev.  Leighton  Williams,  of  New 
hand  give :  North  America  (including  the  Unit-  York,  and  D.  E.  Thomson  of  Toronto ;  "  The 
ed  States,  British  Provinces,  Mexico,  the  West  Authoritv  of  Christian  Consciousness,"  by  Prof. 
Indi^  and  Central  America  and  islands),  1,336  Albert  H.  Newman  and  thirteen  other  speakers ; 
associations,  33,933  churches,  22,019  ministers,  "  The  Relations  of  Church  and  State,  by  the 
3,116,724  members,  and  141,566  baptisms  during  Rev.  A.  H.  Munro,of  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  Mr.  D. 
the  year ;  Brazil,  6  churches,  7  ministers,  210  E.  Thompson,  and  other  speakers ;  "  The  Sab- 
members,  and  49  baptisms ;  Europe,  including  bath  Question,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  A.  Stewart,  of 
Great  Britain,  80  associations,  3,546  churches,  Rochester,  the  Rev.  A.  P.  McDiarmio,  of  Ottawa, 
2,596  ministers,  401,249  members,  and  5,903  bap-  and  other  speakers ;  and  "  The  Disarmament  of 
tisms ;  Asia,  8  associations,  782  churches,  496  Nations,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Boardman, 
ministers,  71,474  members,  and  4,919  baptisms ;  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  J.  E.  Wells,  editor  of  the 
Africa,  3  associations,  88  churches,  76  ministers,  **  Canadian  Baptist,"  and  Prof.  Jacob.  G.  Schur- 
3,673  members,  and  204  baptisms ;  Australasia,  man,  of  Cornell  University. 
6  associations,  178  churches,  291  ministers,  and  American  Baptist  Home  Misston  Society. 
15,128  members ;  total,  1,432  associations,  38,483  — The  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
churches,  25,485  ministers,  3,608,458  members,  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was 
and  152,631  baptisms  during  the  year.  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  17.    The  Hon.  C.  W. 

The  7  Baptist  theological  institutions  in  the  Kingsley  presided.    The  total  receipts  for  the 

United  States  returned  for  1888,  53  instruct-  year,  exclusive  of  church-edifice  loans  repaid, 

ors  and    641    students   for  the    ministry ;    34  had  been  $375,255.    Of  the  expenditures,  9151,- 

universities  and  colleges  returned  349  instruct-  860  had  b^n  applied  to  the  payment  of  mission- 

ors,  with  upward  of  5,000  pupils,  869  of  whom  aries'  salaries,  $65,777  to  teachers'  salaries,  $47,- 

were  preparing  for  the  mmistry;  32  semina-  514  for  specif  educational  purposes,  and  $24,314 

ries  for  female  education  exclusively,  317  in-  to  gifts  for  church-edifice  work.    The  society's 

structors,  with  4,000  pupils ;  42  other  seminaries,  operations  had  been  conducted  in  45  States  and 

246  instructors,  with  4,786  pupils,  299  of  whom  Territories  and  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Alaska, 

were  preparing  for  the  ministnr;  and  17  institu-  and  three  States  of  Mexico,  where  790  laborers 

tions  for  the  colored  race  and  Indians,  124  in-  had  been  supported  wholly  or  in  part ;  of  these 

structors,  with  2,502  pupils,  285  of  whom  were  agents,  178  had  been  laboring  among  foreign 

preparing  for  the  ministry;  making  in  all,  132  populations,  229  among  colored  people,  Indians, 

institutions,  with  1,089  instructors  and  17,552  and  Mexicans,  and  374  among  Amencan  whites, 

pupils,  2,094  of  whom  were  preparing  for  the  Seventy-four   new  mission    stations    had  been 

ministry.    These  institutions  also  returned  the  jtaken  up— 3  among  the  Indians,  1  among  the 
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Chinese,  10  among  the  colored  people,  and  20  621  institutes  held  and  addressed ;  256  Sunday- 
among  the  foreign  populations.  Seventeen  hun-  schools  had  been  aided  by  gifts  of  from  five  to 
dred  and  ninety-ftve  churches  and  out-stations  fifteen  dollars*  worth  of  books,  Scriptures,  peri- 
had  been  supplied,  181  churches  or^nized,  8,646  odicals,  etc. ;  and  836  pastors  and  ministerial 
members  received  by  baptism,  and  786  Sunday-  students  have  been  aided  with  grants  for  their 
schools,  having  58,065  attendants,  taken  care  of.  libraries,  of  values  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen 
The  whole  number  of  members  in  the  mission  dollars.  Reports  were  made  of  missionary  work 
churches  was  84,052 ;  the  amount  of  benevolent  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Turkey  (Constantino- 
contributions  reported  from  them,  $84,101.  Mis-  pie,  Armenia,  and  Bithynia).  Grants  had  b^n 
sionaries  to  the  foreign  population  were  em-  made  in  the  Bible  department  of  41,152  copies  of 
ployed  among  the  French,  chiefly  in  New  Eng-  the  Scriptures  in  the  English,  German,  Swed- 
land ;  Ghermans,  with  whom  the  society  co-oper-  ish,  Danish,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Chinese, 
ates  with  the  German  Baptist  Conference ;  Welsh,  Norwegian,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Ar- 
Scandinavians ;  Welsh ;  Bohemians ;  Poles ;  and  menian  languages,  to  the  value  of  $10,787  net 
Portugese.  The  society  had  entered  into  co-  A  fund  of  (4,000  had  been  contributed  for  the 
operation  with  most  of  the  State  conventions  or  further  perfection  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Bible 
general  associations  of  colored  Baptists  in  the  Union  Revised  New  Testament,"  and  about  $6,000 
South.  Twenty-one  missionaries  were  employed  for  the  coinpletion  of  the  revision  and  stereotyp- 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  attention  had  been  ing  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  special  committee 
bestowed  upon  the  Indians  at  Pyramid  Lake,  which  had  been  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting 
Nev.  Two  missionaries  were  employed  in  of  the  society  reported  concerning  the  rules  to 
Alaska.  Missions  were  maintained  among  the  govern  the  further  revision. 
Chinese  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  PorUand,  Missionary  Union. — The  seventy-fifth  an- 
Ore.  Twenty-five  missionaries  and  teachers,  19  nual  meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission- 
of  whom  were  natives  of  the  country,  were  en-  ary  Union  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  15 
ga^red  in  Mexico ;  they  had  occupied  44  stations  and  16.  The  Hon.  Francis  Wayland  presided, 
ana  returned,  14  churches,  70  baptisms,  and  6  The  receipts  for  all  purposes  during  the  past 
schools,  with  244  pupils.  Eighty-seven  churches  ^ear  had  oeen  $415,144,  and  the  appropriations 
had  been  aided  by  ^fts  and  loans,  in  the  amount  (including  $16,750  added  to  permanent  funds 
of  $88,764,  in  obtaining  houses  of  worship.  The  and  accounts)  had  been  $428,818.  Four  Wora- 
Loan  fund  amounted  to  $119,719.  An  effort  to  an's  Foreign  Missionary  societies — ^those  of  the 
secure  $15,000  for  the  erection  of  fortv  chapels  East,  of  the  West,  of  California,  and  of  Oregon 
had  been  successfuL  The*  educational  institu-  — had  contributed  in  all  $112,750,  which  had 
tions  comprised  18  incorporated  and  7  unincor-  been  applied  to  the  support  of  women  mission- 
porated  scKools,  besides  day  schools  in  connection  aries  and  to  labors  amon^  women.  From  the 
with  several  mission  stations,  and  returned  165  heathen  missions — including  those  among  the 
teachers,  with  4,188  enrolled  pupils.  Of  these  tribes  of  Burmah,  in  Assam,  among  the  Telugus, 
schools,  15,  with  181  teachers  and  8,106  pupils,  in  China,  Japan,  the  Congo,  and  Liiberia — were 
were  among  the  colored  people ;  and  4,  with  871  returned  1,179  out-stations,  279  missionaries,  780 
pupils,  among  the  Indians.  Four  hundred  and  native  preachers,  and  418  other  native  helpers, 
ei^nt  of  the  colored  pupils  were  studying  for  the  making  a  total  of  1,477  missionary  laborers ;  642 
mmistrjT.  The  Leonard  Medical  School  of  Shaw  churches,  286  of  which  were  self-sustaining ;  65,- 
University,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  returned  48  students.  272  members ;  5,887  baptized  during  ISHSl ;  464 
A  training  school  for  nurses  was  in  operation  at  Sunday-schools  with  7,905  pupils;  988  schools,  287 
Spelman  Seminarf,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  a  law  school  of  which  were  self-supporting,  with  1,060  native 
had  been  provided  for  at  Shaw  University ;  and  teachers  and  18,574  pupils ;  and  606  churches  and 
industrial  departments  were  attached  to  eight  of  chapels ;  value  of  church  property  $545,888 ; 
the  institutions.  contributions  of  the  native  churcHes  $50,219. 
Pnblication  Society. — The  sixty-fifth  annual  From  the  European  missions  in  Sweden,  Ger- 
meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  many,  Russia,  Denmark,  France,  and  Spain 
Societv  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  19  and  were  returned  271  ordained  and  508  unordained, 
20.  The  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Crozer  presided.  The  in  all,  1,296  preachers,  674  churches,  and  69,141 
receipts  to  the  treasury  were  returned  as  having  members,  witn  4,971  baptized  in  1888.  The  work 
been  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  they  hav-  of  translating,  printing,  and  distributing  the 
in^  been  in  all  the  departments  $626,860.  Of  Bible  in  the  languages  of  the  several  missionary 
this  amount  $461,841  had  been  received  in  the  fields  had  been  continued.  Editions  in  Burman, 
book  department,  $184,652  in  the  missionary  Karen,  and  Shan  were  in  press  in  Rangoon; 
department,  and  $30,866  in  the  Bible  depart-  the  Kachin  language  was  being  reduced  to 
ment.  The  assets  had  increased  from  $711,805  writing,  preparatory  to  translating  the  Bible  into 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  vear  to  $791,692.  it ;  a  translation  into  the  Assamese  language 
Ninety-eight  publications  had  been  added  to  the  had  been  completed  ;  translations  were  in  prog- 
catalogue,  ana  80,819,850  copies  of  all  the  pub-  ress  into  the  Garo  and  the  Naga  languages  of 
lications  had  been  printed  during  the  year,  mak-  Assam  ;  translations  were  being  made  into  the 
ing  the  whole  number  of  copies  from  the  begin-  Fiot,  Bateke,  and  Balolo  dialects  of  the  Congo ; 
nine  of  the  society's  operation  390,215,371  of  revisions  and  new  issues  of  other  translations 
books,  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  periodicals ;  of  the  were  mentioned ;  so  that  in  one  shape  or  another 
number  printed  during  the  year  29,127,550  were  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures,  or  preparation 
of  periodicals.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  for  it,  had  been  continued  in  sixteen  languages 
missionaries  had  been  employed,  under  whose  or  dialects. 

labors  955  persons  had  been  oaptized,  36  churches  The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionarv  So- 

constituteo,  420  Sunday-schools  organized,  and  ciety,  Boston,  received  in  1888,  $74,^.    It  re- 
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turns  of  its  work  in  Asiatic,  European,  and  Afri-  and  Territories  is  organized  '*  for  the  purpose  of 

can  mission  fields,  80  schools  with  3,510  pupils,  32  disseminating  the  Word  throughout  the  land, 

zenana  pupils,  47  Bible  women,  and  243  Daptisms.  and  especially  to  see  that  theuospel  of  Jesus 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  So-  Christ  reaches  our  brethren  in  blaclc  upon  the 

oiety  of  the  West,  Chicago,  111.,  received  in  1888,  burning  plains  of  Africa,''  and  is  estimated  to 

$31,608  and  employed  thirty  missionaries.    It  represent  1,200,000  Baptists,  18  higher  institutions 

Also  returned  114  Bible  women,  26  station  schools,  of  learning  with  many  other  schools,  and  60 

with  1,375  pupils  and  12  native  assistants,  and  newspapers.    Complaint  was  made  of  ill-treat- 

57  baptisms.  ment  wnich  a  part  of  one  of  the  delegations  to 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  the  conventions  had  received  at  the  lumds  of  a 
Chicago,  received  in  1888,  in  cash  and  gifts  of  mob  at  a  railroad  station  in  Georgia.  The  meet- 
goods,  with  balances,  $54,494.  It  employed  70  ing  ordered  an  appeal  made  to  the  President  of 
missionaries  in  cities  and  among  foreign  popular  the  United  States  and  the  Governors  of  States 
tions,  etc.,  who,  besides  performing  extensive  for  the  protection  that  belongs  to  citizens  of  the 
general  missionary  labors,  reported  the  organiza-  United  States. 

tion  of  28  Sunday-schools,  it  maintains  a  train-  At  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Foreign  Mis- 
ing  school,  the  attendance  upon  which  quite  sionarv  Convention  of  the  United  States,  seven- 
equals  its  capacitv.  teen  States  were  represented  b^  more  than  two 

The  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  hundred  delegates.    The  financial  report  showed 

Society,  Boston,  returned  its  receipts  for  1888  that  the  secretary  had  received  durmg  the  past 

at  927,200.    Its  object  is  to  furnish  instructors  year  97,372,  and  had  expended  $6,750. 

in  mission,  f  reedmen's,  and  other  schools  among  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  National  Bap- 

the  destitute,  of  whom  it  had  38  at  work.  tist  Convention,  reports  were  presented  showing 

Soathem  Baptist  GoiiTeiitioii. — ^The  South-  that  during  the  past  twenty-three  years,  the 
em  Baptist  Convention  met  in  its  thirtv-fourth  membership  of  the  colored  Baptist  churches  had 
session  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  10.  In  this  body  increased  from  30O,OOO  to  1,362,27B,  with  20 
are  represented,  in  voluntary  unofficial  organiza-  State  conventions,  4,376  district  conventions, 
tion,  the  Baptists  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkan-  7,527  ordained  ministers,  and  10,861  church 
sas, Florida, Geor^, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary-  buildings;  that  48,651  persons  had  been  bap- 
land,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  tized  in  1888;  that  there  were  20,405  teachers 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Indian  and  286,374  pupils  in  their  Sunday-schools ;  and 
Territory,  and,  partly,  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  their  church  property  was  valued  at  about 
Within  the  territory  are  611  associations,  8,036  $5,000,000.  Resolutions  were  passed  asking 
ordained  ministers,  15,343  churches,  and  1,157,-  white  ministers  to  use  their  influence  to  subdue 
080  members,  together  with  9,923  churches  of  existing  prejudices ;  advising  the  colored  people 
colored  Baptists  having  1,1 10,126  members,  mak-  to  remove  to  the  West,  "  where  they  may  obtain 
ing  the  wnole  number  of  members  2,267,206.  recognition  and  grow  up  with  the  country  " ;  and 
The  Hon.  Jonathan  M.  Haralson,  of  Alabama,  asking  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  rec- 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention.  The  ommend  to  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $50,- 
Home  Mission  Board  returned  its  receipts  for  000,000  to  aid  me  colored  people  to  leave  the 
the  year  at  $69,399,  the  funds  employed  in  co-  South. 

operative  work  at  $58,983,  and  the  amount  ex-  II.  Free-WiU  Baptists. —  '' The  Free- Will 

pended  in  church   building  at    $27,103,  while  Baptist  R^a^er  and  Year-Book  "  for  1889  gives 

$154,509  had  been  expended  by  the  State  boards,  the  statistics  of  fifty-seven  yearly  meetings  and 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-eight   missionaries  associations  of   Free- Will  and    Free  Baptists: 

had  been  employed,  who  returned  4,837  baptisms  Number  of  quarterly  meetings,  204 ;  of  churches, 

during  the  year,  328   churches   organized,  58  1,619;  of  ordained  ministers,  1,414;  of  licensed 

houses  of  worship  built,  and  843  Sunday-schools  preachers,  214 ;  of  members,  86,201. 

opened,  having  10.170  teachers  and  pupils.    Of  The  current  accounts  for  the  Education  So- 

the  home  missionaries,  12  had  laborea  among  ciety  for  1888  were  balanced  at  $4,481 ;  while 

the  white  population,  41  among  the  colored  peo-  the  amount  of  its  invested  funds  was  $11,186. 

?le,  and  20  in  Cuba ;  and  there  were  now  in  Cuba  The  institutions  include  five  colleges,  one  of 

churches  and  1,493  members.    The  Board  of  which  (Storer  College,  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  is 

Foreign  Missions  had  received  $102,633,  and  had  for  freedmen),  and  six  semmaries  or  preparatory 

expended  upon  its  foreign  work  $87,188.    It  re-  institutes.    The  comer-stone  of  a  new  college, 

turned,  in  its  mission  fields  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Keuka  College,  had  been  laid  on  Keuka  Lake, 

Italy,  China,  and  Japan,  47  stations  and  140  mis-  near  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.    The  receipts  and  expen- 

■sionaries  and  native  assistants.     The  Southern  ditures  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  for  1888 

Baptist  Theological  Seminary  had  endowment  were  $9,843,  and  its  permanent  funds  footed  up 

funds  of  $500,000,  and  had  been  attended  by  165  to  $11,700.    The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mission 

students.    B^lutions  were  adopted  approving  Society  for  1888  were  $15,645,.  and  the  amount 

of  the  work  of  the  National  Saboath  Union  in  of  its  invested  funds  was  $18,977.    The  missions 

its  efforts  to  secure  national  le^slation  for  the  in  Bengal  and  Orissa,  India,  returned :  Number  of 

better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Dav.  The  move-  communicants.  654 ;  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools, 

ment  (non-political)  for  the  prohibition  of  the  2,701 ;  of  pupils  in  day  and  others  chools,  8,058, 

traffic  hi  intoxicating  liquors  was  approved.  of  whom  340  were  Christian,  1,322  Hindoos,  1(]@ 

Colored  Baptist  GonTentions.— The  meet-  Mohammedans,  and  1,298  San thals;  added  during 

ings  of  the  general  associations  of  colored  Bap-  the  year  by  baptism,  62;  native  Christian  commu- 

tists  in  the  United  States  were  held  in  Indianapo-  nity,  1,266 ;  amount  of  contributions,  640  rupees, 

lis,  Ind.,  beginning  Sept.  11.    The  Baptist  Afri-  The  General  Conference  met  in  its  twenty-sev- 

can  Missionaiy  Convention  of  the  Western  States  enth  session  at  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  25. 
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The  Rev.  0.  B.  Cheney,  D.  D.,  President  of  Bates  advantage,  yet  the  Bible  should  be  the  book  to 
College,  was  chosen  president.  The  triennial  which  we  sliould  appeal  as  the  source  of  all  au- 
report  of  the  printing  establishment  gave  the  thority  as  to  religious  truth;  that  simply  reading 
value  of  its  assets  at  $68,869,  besides  which  answers  from  lesson-helps  will  only  produce  a 
it  has  an  annuity  fund.  It  issued  nine  peri-  very  diluted  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Pastors 
odical  publications.  The  Foreign  Missionai^  ana  superintendents  were  advised  to  encourage 
Society  had  received  during  the  year  925,49o,  the  study  of  the  lessons  by  other  persons  than 
or  about  $7,000  more  than  in  any  previous  year,  those  who  regularly  attend  the  Sunday-school. 
The  receipts  of  the  Education  Society  had  been  Efforts  to  develop  aistinctions  upon  the  doctrine 
$6,048;  those  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  of  sanctification  were  pronounced  unnecessary 
918,662.  Heretofore  the  General  Conference  had  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  con- 
never  been  incorporated,  and  had  sustained  to  ference  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  prohibition — 
the  yearly  meetinfi;s  the  relations  merely  of  an  of  the  importation  of  foreign  as  well  as  of  the 
advisory  Dody.  The  subjects  of  securing  an  act  sale  of  domestic  liquors— as  the  only  means  of 
of  incorporation  for  a  General  Conference  Board,  dealing  effectually  with  the  liquor  traffic  and  the 
to  be  chosen  by  the  General  Conference,  and  of  evils  attendant  upon  it ;  declared  any  compro- 
f raming  a  new  constitution,  constituted  the  prin-  mise  with  the  traffic,  either  by  high  or  low  license, 
cipal  business  of  the  present  meeting.  In  shap-  wrong  in  principle  and  dangerous  in  practice ; 
ing  these  measures  consideration  was  had  for  and  condemned  the  use  of  intoxicating  wines  for 
the  negotiations  for  bringing  into  affiliation  sacramenental  purposes.  The  yearly  meetings- 
with  the  General  Conference  otner  Free  and  Lib-  and  associations  were  advised  to  take  the  advice 
eral  Baptist  organizations  in  different  (larts  of  and  assistance  of  councils  in  the  ordination,  in- 
the  United  States  than  the  yearly  meetings  al-  stallation,  and  dismissal  of  pastors,  and  for  that 
ready  represented  in  the  General  Conference,  purpose  to  maintain  standing  committees  on  or- 
It  was  determined  that  the  General  Conference  dination  and  installation, 
should  be  legally  incorporated,  and  its  corporate  III.  Seyenth-Day-Baptist  Charch. — Sta> 
name  should  be  the  General  Conference  of  Free  tistical  reports  received  oy  the  corresponding 
Baptists,  but  the  churches,  quarterly  meetings,  secretary  of  the  General  Conference  from  M 
yearly  meetings,  and  associations,  were  left  free  churches  of  this  denomination  give  the  num- 
to  use  interchuigeably  the  names  Free  and  Free-  ber  of  members  in  the  same  as  8,027,  and  of  ad- 
Will,  or  other  names  of  similar  import.  The  ditions  by  baptism  during  the  year  as  325.  Re- 
conference  advised  that  the  yearly  meetings  or  ports  from  75  Sabbath-schools  give  the  ikggregate 
annual  associations  be  so  arranged  as  to  include  number  of  members  as  6,446,  of  whom  482  are 
whole  States  as  far  as  practicable.  A  committee  teachers  and  3,112  are  members  of  the  chureh. 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  General  Baptist  The  number  of  members  of  Sabbath-schools  bap- 
Association  for  the  adjustment  of  questions  be-  tized  during  the  year  was  805. 
tween  the  two  bodies.  The  organization  of  The  anniversary  meetings  of  the  benevolent 
young  Christians  for  mutual  improvement  and  societies  of  the  Church  were  held  at  Alfred,  N.  Y., 
Christian  work,  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  General 
regular  church  forces,  under    the  supervision  Conference  in  August. 

of  the  pastors,  was  commended ;  and  Free- Will  The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Edu- 
Baptist  Churches  sustaining  societies  of  Chris-  cation  Society  was  held  Aug.  23.  L.  A.  Platte 
tian  Endeavor  were  requested  to  bring  them  presided.  The  receipts  for  the  year  had  been 
under  such  relations  with  the  denominational  f  1,868  on  interest  account  and  $1,867  on  prin- 
work.  Women  were,  for  the  first  time,  present  cipal  account.  The  present  amount  of  endow- 
in  the  General  Conference  as  delegates ;  the  new  ments  was  returned  at  $42,318.  Reports  were  re- 
feature  was  approved  by  resolution.  For  the  sup-  ceived  from  Salem  Academy  and  College,  West 
ply  of  the  smaller  churches  with  preaching  the  Virginia  (organized  Jan.  21, 1889,  54  registered 
conference  advised  that  they  be  grouped,  so  far  students) ;  Albion  Academy,  Wisconsin  ;  Milton 
as  could  conveniently  be  done,  under  common  College,  Wisconsin  (222  students) ;  and  Alfred 
pastors,  by  State  boards  or  by  committees  of  the  University,  New  York  (303  students). 
yearly  meetings.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
draft  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  three  be-  can  Sabbath  Tract  Society  was  held  Aug.  25. 
nevolent  societies.  Response  was  given  to  the  Charles  Potter  presided.  The  receipts  for  the 
question.  What  is  the  door  into  the  Free- Will  year  had  been  $11,260.  The  resources  of  the 
Baptist  Church  f  as  follows :  "  The  Free- Will  publishing  house  were  returned  at  $8,981  in  ex- 
Baptist  denomination  is  in  no  proper  sense  a  cess  of  liabilities.  One  bound  volume  and  four 
chureh.  It  is  an  association  of  (5hnstian  bodies  new  tracts  had  been  published.  The  periodicals 
of  like  faith  and  practice.  The  churches  of  this  include  the  general  weekly  newspaper  "  The  Sab- 
denomination  receive  members  by  vote.  "  When  bath  Recorder,"  four  Sabbath-school  and  other 
a  person  gives  evidence  of  sound  piety,  on  appli-  papers  in  the  English  language,  a  paper  for 
cation  he  or  she  is  so  received  as  a  candidate  for  English-speakino^  Jews  and  Jewish  converts,  a 
baptism  and  membership,  and  on  receiving  bap-  Hebrew,  a  Sweiiish,  and  a  Dutch  paper.  The 
tism  (which  is  performed  by  immersion)  he  or  report  of  the  executive  board  related  its  efforts 
she  is  considered  a  member.  When  an  immersed  in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  proposed  national 
believer  desires  to  become  a  member,  such  person  Sunday  legislation. 

is  received  by  a  simple  vote.  Such  membership  The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
is  usually  recognized  by  the  pastor  giving  sucn  sionary  Society  was  held  Aug.  22.  William  L. 
person  the  hand  of  fellowship."  Respecting  in-  Clarke  presided.  The  receipts  for  the  year  had 
struction  in  Sunday-schools,  the  conference  ad-  been  $12,239.  The  investments  on  account  of 
vised  "  that  while  lesson-helps  may  be  used  with  the  permanent  fund  amounted  to  $5,394 ;  on 
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aooount  of  the  Ministerial  fund  to  92,107.  Re-  sary  and  other  occasional  addresses,  while  par- 
ports  were  made  from  the  mission  fields  of  the  tial  reviews  of  the  missionary  and  educational 
principal  items,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum-  operations  of  the  Church  had  appeared.  An  ad- 
mary :  China,  5  American  workers,  10  native  as-  verse  report  was  made  on  a  proposition  to  fix  a 
sistants,  80  members,  29  boys  and  girls  in  board-  permanent  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  General 
ing-school,  5  baptisms  during  the  year,  2,822  Conference. 

patients  at  the  dispensary;  Holland,  2  mission-  IT.  GharchofGod. — ^The  "  Year-Book  of  the 

aries,  4  baptisms ;  mission  to  the  Jews,  2  labor-  Church  of  God  "  for  1889  gives  incomplete  sta- 

ers;    Home  missions,  27  workers,  73  additions  tistics  of  the  sixteen  elderships  and  scattering 

by  baptism,  4  churches  and  one  Bible-school  members  which  show  that  the  whole  number  pf 

organized,  1  minister  and  5  deacons  ordained.  members  is  more  than  31,000.    The  number '|Of 

The  Seventh-Day-Baptist  General  Conference  ministers  is  494,  or  34  more  than  in  the  previous 

met  in  its  eighty-seventh  anniversair,  or  seventy-  year.    A  missionary  fund  of  92,000  a  year  is 

fifth  session,  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21.    I.  J.  Ord-  provided  for  by  levying  pro  rata  assessments  on 

ney  presided.     The  trustees  of  the  Memorial  the  annual  elderships.     A  foreign  missionary 

fund  reported  the  addition  to  the  fund  of  96,500,  fund  is  slowly  accumulating,  but  no  foreign  mis- 

the  proceeds  of  a  bec[uest.    Be^rts  were  made  sion  has  been  established.     A  missionary  has 

by  a  committee  appointed  to  facilitate  communi-  been  laboring  in  the  Indian  Territory  since  1882, 

«ation  between  churches  desiring  pastors  and  under  whose  auspices  eight  churches  have  been 

preachers  desiring  places  and  a  committee  to  organized  in  the  Cherokee  nation  and  one  in  the 

correspond  with  isolated  persons  interested  in  Chocktaw  nation,  which  return  in  all  more  than 

the  Sabbath.     A  '*  Permanent  Committee   on  500  members.    The  general  missionary  work  is 

Young  People's  Work  "  was  instituted  for  the  prosecuted  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and 

promotion  among  the  young  people  of  the  Church  other  States.     Four  local  women's  missionarv 

of  Christian  culture  and  work,  particularly  in  societies  are  mentioned  in  the  "Year -Book, 

the  shape  of  systematic  endeavor  along  the  lines  Findlay  College,  Ohio,  was  opened  in  September, 

of  the  denominational  benevolent  isnterprises.  1886,  and  began  its  second  year's  work,  in  1887, 

A  committee  appointed  to  memorialize  legisla-  with  170  students.    The  new  building  was  dedi- 

tive  bodies  respecting  Sunday  laws  reportea  con-  cated  and  the  president  was  formafly  inaugu- 

ceming  the  efforts  it  had  made  through  the  ra^  in  June,  1888. 

American  Sabbath  Tract  Society.  About  7,000  T.  The  Brethren  Chnrch,  or  Tankers.— 
names  had  been  obtained  as  petitioners  against  This  body  is  described  in  the  act  incorporating 
the  "*  Blair  Sunday  Rest  Bill " ;  a  protest  had  its  board  of  trustees  as  the  *'  German  Baptist,  or 
been  made  before  the  United  States  Senate  com-  Brethren  Church."  It  has  an  or^niz^  exist- 
mittee  havine  that  bill  in  charge  against  all  ence  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Marvland, 
prohibition  of  legitimate  labor  on  Sunday,  and  Virginia, West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
eoualitv  under  the  law  had  been  demanded  for  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Ten- 
all  Sabbath-keepers ;  and  petitions  had  been  pre-  nessee,  and  California,  and  owns  property  and  is 
sented  to  the  Constitutional  Conventions  of  North  carrying  on  its  work  in  other  States  and  in  foreini 
and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  countries.  The  local  churches  or  societies  provide 
against  the  incorporation  in  the  Constitutions  their  own  meeting-houses  or  places  of  worship, 
to  be  framed  by  them  of  any  provision  which  and  maintain  religious  services  according  to  the 
should  require  any  person  who  had  observed  the  usages  of  the  Church.  One  *br  more  districts 
seventh  day  of  the  week  as  his  Sabbath  also  to  are  organized  in  each  of  the  States,  which  hold 
rest  from  labor  on  Sunday ;  and  against  making  district  meetings  and  exercise  certain  jurisdic- 
any  provision  in  the  Constitutions  wherein  Sun-  tion  over  the  load  churches  within  their  respect- 
day  should  be  called  the  Sabbath.  The  Woman's  ive  districts.  The  General  Conference  is  corn- 
Executive  Board  had  also  addressed  the  Wom-  posed  of  delegates  from  all  the  local  churches, 
an's  Christian  Temperance  Union  concerning  its  meets  annually,  and  has  jurisdiction  of  the  ^en- 
position  on  the  Saobath  question.  The  assist-  eral  affairs  of  the  Church,  both  in  the  United 
ance  of  the  General  Conference  had  been  given.  States  and  in  foreign  countries  where  its  Chris- 
through  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  tian  work  is  carried  on.  The  churches  of  twenty 
to  the  Mill  Yard  Churcn  in  London,  England,  in  eight  districts  were  represented  in  the  General 
maintaining  its  claims  to  certain  property  and  Conference  of  1889.  % 
funds  left  for  its  benefit.  Petitions  had  been  The  General  Conference  met  in  Harrisonburg, 
addressed  to  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  and  Va.,  June  12.  Samuel  S.  Mohler,  of  Missouri,  was 
to  the  General  Baptists  of  London,  to  which  no  chosen  moderator.  A  report  was  adopted^  ac- 
answers  had  yet  been  received.  The  conference  cepting  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  State 
declared  the  liquor  traffic  and  social  impurity  en-  of  Wisconsin  of  a  boani  of  five  trustees,  to  be 
emies  to  the  home,  to  society,  to  the  Church,  and  known  as  the  "Trustees  of  the  General  Confer- 
to  the  state,  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicat-  ence  of  the  German  Baptist,  or  Brethren  Church." 
ing  beverages  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  every  The  purpose  of  the  institution  of  the  trustees  is 
individual,  and  the  suppression  of  both  vices,  by  declared  to  be  to  receive  and  hold  the  title  to 
every  practicable  means,  the  duty  of  the  state,  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  General 
The  young  men  and  women  of  the  Church  were  Conference,  wherever  it  may  be  situated,  wheth- 
exhorted  to  study  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  er  m  the  United  States  or  foreign  countries,  to 
Sabbath  controversy.  Tne  committee  on  denom-  be  used  or  designated  to  be  used  for  missionary 
inational  history  had  secured  the  publication  of  or  other  proper  purposes  of  the  Church,  and  not 
articles  on  the  subject  and  biographies  in  the  specially  for  any  local  church  or  religious  soci- 
"  Sabbath  Recorder,"  and  had  encouraged  the  ety.  The  Book  and  Tract  Work  Society  had  re- 
incorporation of  historical  reviews  into  anniver-  ceived  $2,549,  and  had  expended  $1,757.    There 
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had  besides  accrued  of  endowments  $16,305  in  "Baptist  Year- Book  for  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the 

the  previous  year  and  $7,893  in  the  present  year.  Northwest  Territories,"  for  1889,  gives  the  num- 

and  there  were  now  returned  $11,233  of  inter-  ber  of  members  as  33,029;  and  of  pupils  in  Sun- 

est-bearing,  and  $18,026  of  non-interest  bearing  day-schools  as  23,549 

funds.  Including  the  endowments,  its  estate  was  Convention  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. — 
valued  at  $25,637,  the  increase  in  value  from  the  The  Baptist  Convention  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
previous  year  having  been  $8,286.  It  had  issued  inoes  met  at  Frederickton,  N.  B.,  Aug.  24.  Mr. 
188,152  copies  of  publications,  and  had  sold  and  £.  D.  King  was  chosen  president  The  report 
distributed  121,148  copies.  from  Aca£a  College  represented  that  the  faculty 
The  General  Church  Erection  and  Missionary  had  been  increased,  and  further  additions  were 
Committee  had  received  $6,237,  and  returned  an  to  be  made  to  it.  A  theological  professor  was 
Endowment  fund  of  $40,327.  Improved  interest  to  be  appointed  in  the  next  year.  Twenty-flve  of 
had  been  shown  by  the  people  in  its  work.  As-  the  under-graduates  had  been  engaged*  durinr 
sistance  had  been  given  to  five  State  districts  the  vacations  in  home-mission  work.  Associated 
(Northwestern  Kansas  and  Colorado,  Tennessee,  with  this  institution  are  Horton  Collegiate 
Western  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  Northern  Missou-  Academv  and  Acadia  Seminary.  The  receipts 
ri,  and  Northern  Indiana  for  the  Canada  Mis-  of  the  Ministerial  Relief  and  Aid  Fund  had  been 
sion))  loans  had  been  made  to  five  meeting-  $1,448,  and  the  amount  of  its  moneys  was  re- 
houses, and  nine  meeting-houses  had  been  pro-  turned  at  $4,887.  The  sum  of  $810  had  been 
vided  for ;  two  churches  had  been  organized;  and  expended  in  the  relief  of  23  persons,  aged  or  in- 
158  persons  received  by  baptism.  During  five  firm  ministers  or  widows  of  ministers.  A  be- 
years  since  the  present  missionary  plan  was  lulopt-  quest  was  reported  to  the  oonvention  of  $10,000 
ed,  $20,000  haa  been  received  and  expended  oy  for  a  ministers'  annuity  fund.  The  receipts  of 
the  committee  in  missionary  and  church  erection  the  Home  Mission  Board  had  been  $6,443» 
work;  19 churches  had  been  organized,  36  meet-  Sixty-seven  missionaries  had  reported  concern- 
ing-housed  provided  for,  and  520  members  re-  ing  their  labors — including  the  organization  of 
oeived  b^  baptism.  A  proposition  to  consolidate  2  churches  and  the  reception  of  820  members 
the  missionarv  scheme  by  instituting  one  general  by  baptism.  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
work,  of  whicn  each  State  district  should  be  a  sion  Bourd  had  been  $13,236.  Two  bequests — 
department  through  its  auxiliary  committee,  was  one  of  $46,000  and  one  of  about  $10,(X)0 — for 
deferred  for  a  year,  as  was  also  the  subject  of  this  cause  were  acknowledged.  The  missions 
providing  for  the  training  and  appointment  of  returned  the  present  number  of  members  at  the 
missionaries.  The  conference  rerused  to  advise  three  stations  of  Chicacole,  Deodangagiri,  and 
members  that  it  would  not  consider  it  wrong  for  Binilipatam,  in  India,  as  137.  The  committee 
them  to  work  and  vote  for  local  option ;  then,  on  union  with  the  Free  Christian  Baptists  repre- 
lest  this  action  should  be  misunderstood  as  op-  senting  that  the  people  of  that  denomination 
posed  to  the  temperance  movement,  it  unani-  were  not  yet  prepared  to  take  action  on  the  "  ba- 
mously  resolved  to  recommend  that  all  the  breth-  sis  of  union  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  of 
ren  **  carefully  maintain  our  position  against  the  the  two  bodies,  the  matter  of  union  was  left  in 
use  or  toleration  of  intoxicants,  whether  to  manu-  abeyance  for  the  present,  and  a  standing  oom- 
facture,  sell,  or  use  as  a  beverage,  and  to  the  ex-  mittee  for  conference  on  the  subject  was  ap- 
tent  of  our  influence  contribute  our  part  to  se-  pointed.  A  declaration  was  made  adverse  to 
cure  practical  prdhibition,  but  that  we  be  ad-  concessions  to  the  Jesuits  in  Canada.  It  defined 
vised  against  taking  part  in  the  public  agitation  as  the  principles  with  which  Baptists  stand  his- 
of  the  subject"  The  preparation  of  a  German  torically  identified  touching  civil  and  religious 
edition  of  the  journal  of  the  meeting  was  direct-  rites — 

ed.    The  use  of  tobacco  by  meml^rs  was  dis-  -,,  ^  ,.     ^  ^  .         ,.^.    ,            ....... 

nnnntATiAnnMi      Tho  fnrmpr  nilps  nnnn  thp  snh-  That  the  State  18  a  political  oorporaUon  Simply ;  that 

countenanced,     ine  lormer  rules  upon  tne  sub-  f^^^^^  ^f  reiiffiouTopinion  and  worship  ia  a  vested 

3«Jt  were  agwn  insisted  upon ;   members  were  ^Kht  of  the  individual  oonadenoe,  and  not  a  grant 

advised  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible  (as  work-  ftom  the  Legislature;  that  the  Legialature  may  not 

mg  men)  from  labormg  in  the  tobacco  business  prescribe  any  form  of  religious  belief  or  wonhip 

in  any  way ;  and  not  to  trade  or  trafiic  in  tobac-  simply  as  such,  though  for  reasons  of  public  morality, 

CO  alone  or  in  connecticn  with  other  merchanta-  or  for  the  safety  and  order  of  society,  it  may  properly 

ble  goods.    The  testimony  of  the  Church  was .  forbid  acts  done  in  the  name  of  religion,  as,  for  in- 

also  reiterated  against  conforming  to  worldly  J^^'  polygam^r  with  the  Mormons,  or  the  hiter- 

faoiii^ne  «n«i  ^.-.ofT^^o  i^  «-K«  «»»f4-»^  ^#  ^^^^"L  ference  of  ecclesiastics  with  the  lawful  authority  of 

fMhions  and  customs  in  the  matters  of  wearing  ^^e  state.  We  beUeve  that  nothing  less  than  the  thor- 

nding  habits,  carrying  gold  watches,  and  par-  ough  appUcation  of  these  principles  throughout  the 

ticipatmg  in  social  plays  at  parties.  entire  Dominion  will  produce  harmony  and  secure  the 

TI.  Baptists  In  Canada.— The  Baptist  Con-  welfare  of  the  people  of  Canada ;  and  we  therefore,  as 

vention  of  the  maritime  provinces  (New  Bruns-  citizens  of  Canada,  are  bound  to  support  all  wise  and 

wick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Irinoe  Edward  Isknd)  lawftil  efforts  to  secure  the  complete  separation  of 

includes,  according  to  the  statistical  reports  for  Church  and  state  in  every  province  and  territory  of 

1889, 8  associations,  with  384  churches,  202  min-  ^^  Oommion. 

isters  (in  1888),  and  69,719  members,  with  1,817  The  convention,  holding  that  the  prohibition 

baptisms  reported  during  the  year.  of  the  liquor  traffic  would  oe  "  but  the  protection 

According  to  the  **  American  Baptist  Tear-  of  the  citizens*  rights  and  the  bestowment  upon 

Book,"  for  1889,  the  Baptists  have  m  Ontario,  the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest  amount  of 

Quebec,  Manitoba,  and  the  Northwest  Territory,  good  with  the  least  possible  evil,"  recommended 

15  associations,  with  30  unassociated  churches,  that  preference  be  given  in  the  election  of  mem- 

441  churches  in  all,  286  ministers  in  the  two  con-  bers  of  Parliament  to  persons  who  would  vote 

ventions  of  Canada,  and  34,068  members.    The  for  laws  embodying  that  principle  in  full. 
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CoDTentloii  of  Ontario  and  Qaebec.->The  vention  undertook  to  raise  98,000  a  year  for 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Ontario  and  home  missions  in  Manitoba,  in  aid  of  which  an 
Quebec  received  for  the  year  ending  in  October,  agent  to  receive  contributions  was  appointed  for 
1888,916,104.  It  gave  aid  to  about  ISO  churches,  each  association.  The  Standard  Publishing  Com- 
and  about  650  baptisms  were  returned  as  among  pany,  whose  interests  had  been  passed  by  Sena- 
the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  missionaries.  The  tor  McMaster  to  the  Baptist  organization,  had 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Ontario  declared  and  paid  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent  to 
returned  94,811  as  the  amount  of  its  receipts,  the  societies  entitled  by  the  founder's  will  to  par- 
The  income  of  the  Superannuated  Ministers,  ticipate  in  its  profits.  On  the  subject  of  the  re- 
Widows,  and  Orphans'  Society  had  been  92*980 ;  lations  of  Church  and  state  the  convention  re- 
and  it  gave  aid  to  29  persons.  The  Baptist  solved  that- 
Church  Edifice  Society  returned  the  amount  of  Whsreat^  .The  historic  belief  of  the  Baptist  Church 
its  funds  as  96,978.  It  received  91*4^*  ^^^  has  alwavB  been  that  Church  and  state  should  be  sepa- 
granted  8  out  of  15  applications  for  loans.  The  rate,  and  that  all  dtixena  and  denominationa  should 
receipts  for  the  Grand  Ligne  Mission  wore  99,-  *«  ^^}  ^.  ^Y^y  y»7  ^^^^  ?ie>5»  »?<*  whereas 
889.  It  sustained  8  churches,  with  284  members  J^l^L^Xnf ^tJf.tw  ?n%«^^^ 
and  211  Dunil^  The  value  of  its  church  build-  KrCo'SSlolSS^sri"  l^.'l^lr^^l^TZ 
ings  and  of  Feller  Institute  and  real  estate  at  medMBval  tithing  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  de- 
Grand  Ligne  was  returned  as  over  958,000,  all  nomination  in  Quebec,  in  the  existence  of  separate 
chapel  property  being  free  from  debt.  The  in-  sdiools  supported  out  of  ^blio  ratesj  in  state  pro- 
come  01  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  the  vision  for  religious  instruotion  in  pubhc  sehools,  and 
year  ending  in  October,  1888,  was  919,201.   The  »»  pi»bUo  grants  for  denominational  pmrpoaes,  as  well 

mission-among  the  Telugus  in  Indiar-retumed  f  V^  ^'^^^  respects.  .  .  .  ^^^^  ^^^®  ^?~^5 

#«,.•  .4^«f;r.no  «?♦»»  1  oiiy  ^A«»iw.*o  «#  f*!^  /.it^ii^K  declare  our  conviction  that  the  only  permanent  and 

four  stations,  with  1,947  members  of  the  church,  .^^ient  remedy  for  these  evil,  tlit^  subversive 

and  a  seminary  at  Samulcotta  with  70  students,  ^f  ^^  principle  of  religious  liberty  and  equality,  and 

A  Home  Missionary  Society  had  been  formed  are  therefore  a  hindrance  in  the  development  of  our 

among  the  converts.    Two  Woman^s  Foreign  national  life,  is  the  absolute  and  final  eepuBtion  of 

Missionary  Societies  (of  Ontario  and  of  East-  Church  and  state,  and  a  revision  of  our  Constitution  in 

em    Ontario   and   Quebec)    had   received  99,-  harmony  with  the  same. 

157.    These  societies  co-operate  in  educational  The  views  of  the  convention  were  also  declared 

work,  and  by  the  employment  of  Bible  women,  on  prison  reform,  Sunday  observance,  and  the 

Step  were  taken  in  lw8  for  the  organization  of  Jesuit  Estates  bill. 

McMaster  University,  with  an  endowment  be-  YII.  Baptists  In  Great  Britain.— The  sta- 

queathed  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Senator  tistics  of  tJ^e  Baptists  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 

McMaster.    The  senate  of  the  institution  deter-  and  the  Chahnel  Islands,  as  given  for  1888  in 

mined  that  the  arts  department  should  be  estab-  the  "  American  Baptist  Year-Book  "  foot  up : 

lished  at  Toronto,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  Number  of  associations,  66 ;  of  churches,  2,770 ; 

Woodstock  College  should  be  increased,  and  it  of  ministers,  1,865 ;  of  members,  299,505. 

be  made  an  institution  for  young  men  who  do  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union  of 

not  intend  to  pursue  a  university  course,  and  for  Great  Britain  and  Iremnd  was  held  in  London, 

instruction  in  classics  and  modem  lanfi^ages.  April  29.    The  Rev.  J.  T.  Wigner  presided.  The 

A  gift  of  property  was  also  made  by  Mrs.  McMas-  report  of  the  council  showed  that  20,000  church- 

ter  for  the  foundation  of  a  ladies*  colle^  at  To»  members  and  28,000  pupils  in  Sundav-schools 

ronto  as  a  department  of  the  university,  to  be  had  been  added  during  the  year,  while  about 

known  as  the  **  Moulton  Ladies'  College.  £60,000  had   been  expended  on  new  chapels, 

A  bill  was  passed  bv  the  Dominion  Parlia-  £82,000  on  chapel  improvements,  and  £85,000 

ment  in  the  winter  of  l888-'89,  authorizing  the  in  removing  or  diminishing  debt ;  and  that  the 

association  of  the  Baptist  interests  and  enter-  Union  had  received  for  all  purposes,  £21,452.  It 

prises  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  in  home  and  for-  was  represented  in  the  opening  address  of  the 

eign  missions,  church  erection,  publication,  and  president  that  although  5  churches  and  18  per- 

preachers'  aid  into  a  representative  body  to  be  sonal  members  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union 

known  as  "the  Baptist  Convention  of  Ontario  during  the  year,  61  churches  and  116  personal 

and  Quebec.'*  memters  had  been  received  in  the  same  time, 

The  meeting  of  the  convention  thus  incor-  and  that  between  £12,000  and  £18,000  had  been 

Strated  was  held  in  Ottawa  in  October,  1889.  distributed  to  pastors  and  widows,  annuitants, 

r.  D.  E.  Thomson  was  chosen  president    The  and  to  pastors  aided  by  the  British  and  Irish 

report  of  the  governors  of  McMaster  University  Mission,  Augmentation,  and  Educational  funds, 

was  presented.    Questions  regarding  the  organi-  A  minute  was  adopted  declaring  that  the  Union 

zation  of  the  institution  were  discussed  ana  re-  considered  it  desirable  that  the  Gheneral  Bap- 

ferred  back  to  the  senate  and  board  of  govern-  tists  and  Particular  Baptists  should  berome  one 

ors  for  further  deliberation.    Among  these  ques-  denomination  and  that  their  various  societies 

tions  was  one  respecting  the  appropriation  of  should  be  amalgamated.  Resolutions  were  passed 

the  914,500  a  year  specially  designated  by  Sena-  in  favor  of  settling  international  dUputes  oy  ar- 

tor  McMaster  as  the  smallest  amount  to  be  spent  bitration  and  disapproving  those  features  in  the 

on  the  work  of  the  theolog^ical  college.    The  con-  Revised  Education  Code  which  were  alleged  to 

tributions  for  foreign  missions  had  been  920,116,  tend  to  confirm  the  position  and  prolong  the  exist- 

and  the  accounts  snow^  a  surplus  in  the  treas-  ence  of  weak,  inefficient,  and  ill-equipp^  schools, 

ury  of  91  f 687.    Six  new  missionaries  had  been  The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  Missionarv  Society 

sent  out  to  the  mission  in  India.    The  Home  were  returned  at  £80,818,  against  £06,209  in 

Mission  Society  had  received  917,950,  and  gave  1887.    More  than  10,00i0  pounds,  however,  of  the 

accounts  of  a  successful  year's  work.    The  con-  former  sum  had  come  in  the  shape  of  special 
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legacies  and  gifts  for  the  China  Famine  Relief  But  our  ohiof  difficulty  as  Baptists  in  approaching; 

fund.    A  speaker  at  the  anniversary  meeting,  the  suggested  conference  arises  from  the  feet  that  our 

replying  to  criticisms  of  missionary  methods  by  ^^y'^ilf  **?i^  *?.?  ^f^-      .  ,,     „       ^   , 

Mr.  Caines  and  to  a  call  for  self-denying  mi^  ^-  ^^"'JKl  ^♦t™^'!!!!^  ^-^  the  New  Testament 

J.U.I.  v^aiiiw  auKi  vv  «  v,«A*  *wi  oc*i.  vc<^u j  au{^  s  uf-  ^^  essentislly  the  mtroduotion  of  a  spintual.per- 

sionaries,  mentioned  that  for  four  years  one  of  the  aonal,  and  non-sacerdotal  religion. 

missionaries  of  the  society  had  returned  three  g.  That  tue  New  Testament  law  of  Baptism  requires 

fourths  of  his  salary  in  order  that  more  men  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a 


S^ilp  thpv  HiXihirtiSThrRfll^pTfiir^^^  of  persons  to  be  baptized?     Repentance,  whereby 

^^f  i  o^!I?  f  K^^^i^Jr  therforaake  sin,  and  fidth,  whereby  they  steadfastly 

ciety  among  the  heathen.  y^l'^^e  the  promises  of  God,'  and  thkt  the  administra- 

The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  Zenana  Mission  tion  of  baptism  to  infiinte,  when,  by  reason  of  their 

had  been  £9,641,  and  the  expenditure  £8,488,  tender  age,  they  can  not  satisfy  these  conditions,  is 

leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £1,152 ;  but  a  per-  contrary  to  the  teaclung  of  Holy  Scripture  and  to  the 

manent  yearly  increase  of  £600  was  wanted  to  practice'  of  the  primitive  and  apostolic  Church, 

make  the  income  equal  to  the  expenditures.  «•  That  in  subjection  to  the  teaching  of  the  Word 

The  annual  income  of  the  Baptist  Union  Home  jf,  ^'  ^^  S^'?*^  ^''l"'J^t''\f  ^^  Christian 

Mission  was  returned  at  the  a^^^^^^  meeting  Sl^^^^ts^i^^r,"^^^^^^ 

of  the  Union  at  £4,000,  while  £1,100  more  were  trolled  by  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  state.  'These 

retjuired  m  order  to  carry  on  the  work  m  hand.  principles~-exceptin^  our  views  on  Christian  baptism 

Five  hundred  churches  had  been  visited.    An  —we  hold,  as  your  Graoe  is  ftJly  aware,  in  common 

aggressive  movement  had  been  begun  in  London  with  other  free  churches  in  this  country  with  whom 

by  the  London  Baptist  Association.  we  are  not  only  united  by  the  ties  of  brotherhood. 

The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  b»*?  ajf?  ^y  *  common  concom  for  the  salvation  and 

in  Birmingham,  beginning  Oct.  9.   The  Rev.  J.  T.  7^^'}^'''3  f  f  ^^  ™?:^  H*^**^.!" <i  befo«  your  Grace 

^A^ti.uisu|juatu,^{^jLuuai.g  ^^v.  V.      i.o  *•»«  .  v,  ^.  ^hig  frsuk  Statement  of  our  position,  we  are  the  more 

Wigner  prwided  and  delivered  a  presidential  ad-  ^j^^^^^  ^  acknowledge  the  spirit  of  devotednces  to 
dress  on  "  Chnstian  Citizenship.  At  a  mission-  the  weUaro  of  our  fellow-countrymen  which  we  wit- 
ary  meeting,  held  on  the  first  day,  the  speakers  ness  in  many  of  the  members  of  the  Established 
dwelt  on  the  success  of  missions,  and  cited  facts,  Churoh.  With  all  that  tends  to  promote  spiritual 
particularly  from  the  missions  in  India,  contra-  reli^on  and  social  reformation  we  earnestly  sympa- 
dictory  to  the  allegations  recently  made  in  the  }^^  ^^  ^f^^®  yo  do  not  think  the  suggested  con- 
public  prints  and  discussions  of  the  failure  of  ^J^^^^  ,T°"i^  advance  the  special  object  of  "home 
!»;b<,;^»«««  »ff/^«4^  A  n,^.,<*  f  Ko  «««r  n»;«>;^>,«.*;^  roumou  "  which  your  Grace  has  m  view,  we  do  regard 
missionary  effort.  Aniong  the  new  missionanes  ^he  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  conferenJe  as  tenSng 
about  to  go  out  to  their  fields,  u  number  of  to  bring  about  a  more  direct  and  closely  knit  federa- 
young  men  were  mtroduced  who  would  live  ation  of  those  consecrated  labors  in  which  all  sections 
together  and  devote  their  time  to  personal  inter-  of  Christ's  Church  are  engaged.  In  our  judgment, 
course  with  the  natives,  it  being  understood  that  such  co-operation  would  be  a  truer  index  of  the  growUi 
they  would  remain  unmarried  while  engaged  in  "*<*  power  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  than 
this  work.  A  letter  was  approved,  to  be  signed  *  comprehensive  organisation  and  a  mere  outward  con- 
by  the  officers  of  the  Union,  in  reply  to  the  letter  'ormity. 

of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  transmitting  Alterations  were  made  in  the  rules  regulating 

the  resolutions  or  the  Lambeth  Conference  on  the  Annuity  fund,  the  British  and  Irish  Home 

**  Home  Reunion."    Of  the  four  articles  sug-  Mission,  the  Augmentation  fund,  and  the  Edu- 

gested  in  those  resolutions  as  forming  a  suitable  cation  fund,  the  effect  of  which  in  respect  to 

basis  on  which  negotiations  could  proceed,  the  home  missions  will  be  to  exclude  all  reference 

letter  said  that  as  to  the  first —  to  Ireland.    The  home  missions  there  will  in 

[(a)  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  future  be  managed  by  a  separate  committee.    A 

ments  as  ^*  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salva-  report  was  made  by  tne  council  favorable  to  the 

tion,"  and  as  being  the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  amalgamation  of   the  General  and  Particular 


nng  our  Churoh  organization  and  individual  life.  .    j  »  c  «ooi^ioi,iwiib  wiiiuiuuiv^aic^  wiiu 

fhe  other  three  articfes  Ub)  The  Apostles'  Creed  as  5?^  approved  the  effort.    The  Union  advised 

the  baptismal  symbol,  and  the  Nioene  Creed  as  the  ^<uit  the  terms  "General     and  '*  Particular"  as 

sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  faith,    (c)   The  denominating    Baptist    churches,    societies,    or 

two  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  baptism  members,  should  be  discontinued;  that  all  insti- 

and  the  swTOr  of  the  Lord,  "  ministered  with  unfail-  tutions  denominationally  promoted  should  be 

ing  use  of  CWs  words  of  mrt^^^  designated  by  the  term  "Batotist"  only;  and 

elemento  ordained  "  by  him.   (d)  The  historic  episoo-  tv,of  oil  Ro^r^fi'^fo  ^»i«-  ^,,.i;A.w^k^»i^  ix^  ii:  Jui 

pate  locally  adapted  4  the  methods  of  its  adiinis-  J***^  *"  Baptists  duly  qualified  should  be  eligible 

tration  to  the  *'  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and  peo-  Y^  office  m  any  Baptist  institution.    Commend- 

ples  called  of  God  into  the  unity  of  hw  Church."  ^^S,  to  the  consideration  of  all  Christians  the  evils 

(See  Encvdical  Letter,  pp.  88,  24,  25).J  laid  down  in  of  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks,  the  assem- 

the  encyclical  letter  contain  terms  so  obviously  sue-  bly  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  Church 

oeptibleoftwoor  more  intorpretotions  that  they  do  should  lead  in  the  conflict  with  the  evil,  and 

Tl^'S  ^  ?"  *5  promise  a  profitebJe  iasue  to  any  urg^d  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  should 

deliberations  founded  upon  them.    For  instance,  our  ni^..^  h*»«f  snffAH  f/%  Ai^»^^^  if      rw^i^^i^^  ,»-o 

churche8holdthattheyhave"the  historic  episcopite,"  Pf^i  •     f  ll         destroy  it.   .Objection  was 

as  it  is  laid  dowD  in  the  New  Testament,  and  t6cy  do  ^^^  against  the  measure  proposed  m  Pariia- 

not  consider  the  diocesan  episcopate  of  the  Angfican  ^^^^  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a 

commnnion  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  New  Teste-  Roman  Catholic  college  in  Ireland.     While  it 

ment  law  of  Chureh  government.  acknowledged  the  right  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
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equality  in  univenitr  Hud  coUegiato  advantages  Edwards,  and  hia  own  inclination  was  toward 
with  members  of  tne  Episcopal  Church,  the  politLcallite,butanuDfortunat«illne8S  whichleft 
Union  suggested  that  siich  equality  should  be  tim  with  impaired  hearing,  led  to  his  relinquish- 
secored,  not  by  concurrent  endowment,  but  by  ing  this  projecL  As  the  ailment  was  hereditary 
making  existing  endowed  institutions  really  na-  in  his  family,  he  became  unduly  senaitiTe  on 
tional  and  altogether  unsectarian.  the  subject,  and  therefore  readily  accepted  an 

BARNARD,     FREDERICK    AUOUHTUS    appointment  in  May,  1H31,  at  the  American  Asy- 
POBTEB,  educator,  born  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,    lum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Dartford,  even 
May  6,  18W ;  died  in  New  York  citv,  April  27,     seeking  a  release  from  his  college  duties  before 
1889.     He  was  the  oldest  Ron  of  Rooert  Foster     the  close  of  the  term.     It  was  not  until  after  he 
Barnard  (Qen.  John  Q.  Barnard  was  a  younger     was  fifty  years  of  age  that  his  deafness  became 
son),  a  lawyer  who  was  at  one  time  a  member    marked.   Re  was  called  in  1833  to  the  Institution 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.    His  mother  was    for  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  New  York  city,  and  this 
a  daughter  of  Dr.  Joshua  Porter,  of  Salisbury,    place  he  held  (or  fire  years,  during  which  be 
Conn.,  and  on  both  sides   his  ancestry  was  of     prepared  the  annual  reports  of  the  Institution, 
English  origin.     He  was  first  taught  at   home    invented   now   methods  of   teaching,   and  also 
and  then  entered  a  grammar  school  In  Sheffield     wrote  magazine   articles  relating  to  deaf  -  mute 
conducted  by  Dr.  Orvilie  Dewey.     When  he  was     instruction.     In  1887  he  was  chosen  to  the  chair 
nine  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Saratoga  Springs,     of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
N.  Y.,  where  be  entered  the  academy.     In  Sara-     University  of  Alabama,  where  he  remained  until , 
toga  he  first  saw  a  printing-office,  and  soon  ac-    1848.  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  which  he  oeld 
until  1854.     Prof.  Barnard  was  at  this  time  said 
to  be  "  the  best  at  whatever  he  attempted  to  do ; 
be  could  turn  the  best  sonnet,  write  the  best 
love-story,  take  the  best  daguerreotype  picture, 
charm  the  most  women,  catch  the  most  trout, 
and  calculate  the  most    undoubted  almanac." 
His   versatility  was   remarkable.     He  edited   a 
weekly  newspaper  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  for  a  time 
had  charge  of  two  papers  of  opposite  political 
opinions.    In  1846  he  was  appointed  by  tne  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  as  astronomer  on  the  part  of 
that  Slate  to  asaist  in  determining  the  boundary 
line  between  Alabama  and  Florida ;  and  as  the 
representative  of  the  latter  State  did  not  qualify. 
Prof.  Barnard   was   employed   by   both   States. 
Hia  report,  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
two  S^tes,  was  accepted  as  conclusive,  and  set- 
tled the  long-pending  controversy.    On  July  4, 
1851.  be  delivered  an  oration  before  the  citizens 
ot  Tuscaloosa  on  the  questions  of  the  time,  be- 
ginning with:  "No  just  cause  for  a  dissolution 
ruDKucc  ^oousTiTB  PORTER  BARNARD.  of  the  Uuion  in  anything  which  has  hitherto  hap- 

pened; but  the  Union  is  the  only  security  for 
quired  a  familiarity  with  that  art.  Many  of  the  Southern  rights."  Of  this  address  it  is  said ;  "  It 
pages  of  the  "  Saratoga  Sentinel "  were  volunta-  enraged  his  colleagues  greatly,  but  it  produced  a 
rily  set  up  by  him.  After  three  years  he  went  decided  impression  in  the  community,  and  after 
to  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was  prepared  that  day  p«iplo  did  not  always  hold  their  breath 
for  college  by  Jared  Curtis,  and  at  this  time  ac-     when   political   topics  were    mentioned   in   the 

Juired  an  interest  in  chemistry  and  electricity,  streets  of  Tuscaloosa."  He  studied  theology,  and 
[ewaBgraduatedatYaleinl328,standingsecond  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  the  Protestant 
in  his  class  of  eighty-two  members,  and  leading  Episcopal  Church  in  1854.  This  step  he  took  on 
itin  pure  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences.  On  the  advice  of  friends,  and  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  Monday  following  the  taking  of  his  degree,  thereby  his  influence  as  an  educator  would  be 
he  began  his  educational  work  as  a  teacher  in  greater,  but  he  never  sought  for  nor  held  a  par- 
the  Hartford  Orammar  School,  and  continued  isb.  In  1854  he  was  invited  to  1111  the  chair  ot 
there  for  two  years.  At  this  time  be  became  a  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Civil  En- 
contributor  to  "The  New  England  Review."  ed-  gineering  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  ot 
ited  bv  John  Q.  Whittier,  the  poet,  and  he  also  which  institution  he  became  president  in  1856. 
for  a  short  time  hod  complete  editorial  control  and  chancellor  in  1858.  This  office  he  held  until 
of  that  journal.  His  articles  included  poems,  of  1861,  going  North  in  1860  to  serve  on  the  astro- 
which  several  were  imitatiousof  Hafiz  and  other  nomical  expedition  sent  by  the  United  States 
Persian  poets,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Whittier.  Coast  Survey  to  Labrador  to  witness  the  total 
were  "  full  ot  grace  and  rhythmic  sweetness."  eclipse  of  the  sun.  and  returning  to  his  post  on 
He  returned  to  Yale  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  and  the  completion  of  his  work.  Soon  after  the  be- 
became  tutor  of  mathematics.  His  success  vas  ginning  of  the  civil  war.  the  university  dosed  its 
such  that  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  chair  of  doors,  and  President  Barnard  was  relieved  ot  his 
Mathematics  as  soon  as  possible,  giving  him  charge.  Efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to 
the  department  of  pure  mathematics.  While  in  'take  office  under  the  Confederale  Government. 
Hartford  he  had  studied  law  under  Jonathan    but,  being  opposed  to  secession,  he  refused.    He 
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was  denied  a  pass  through  the  lines,  and,compelled  Alabama  has  called  one  of  its  new  buildings 
to  remain  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  until  that  place  was  Barnard  Hall.  He  was  officially  connected  with 
captured  in  1862  bj  the  United  States  troops,  the  World's  Fair  held  in  New  York  city  in  1853. 
President  Barnard  then  went  to  Washington,  In  1866  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
where  he  was  engaged  in  continuing  the  reduc-  sioners  to  the  Worl<rs  Fair  held  in  Paris  in  1867, 
Uons  of  Lieut.  James  M.  Gilliss*s  observations  and  on  his  return  he  prepared  an  extended 
of  the  stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  in  description  of  the  "  Machinery,  Processes,  and 
1868  had  charge  of  their  publication.  He  also  Products  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Apparatus 
became  connected  with  the  United  States  Coast  of  the  Exact  Sciences,"  which  was  published  in 
Survey,  and  was  made  director  of  the  map  and  the  Government  reports.  At  the  Centennial 
chart  department.  His  long  residence  m  the  Exhibition  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  he  was 
South  proved  of  great  service  in  the  preparation  one  of  the  judges  on  instruments  of  precision^ 
of  maps  used  by  the  national  armies.  When  and  in  1878  he  was  assistant  oommissioner-gen- 
the  chair  of  Physics  in  Columbia  College,  New  eral  at  the  World's  Fair  held  in  Paris,  when  the 
York  city,  became  vacant,  his  name  was  sug-  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  with  the 
gested  for  that  place,  but  the  resignation  of  rank  of  officer,  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Charles  King  from  the  presidency  of  the  college  French  ministry.  He  also  received  other  for- 
led  the  trustees  to  call  Prest.  Barnard,  in  May,  eign  decorations  and  gold  medals  in  recognition 
1864,  to  that  post.  This  office  he  held  until  the  *  of  his  scientific  work.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
close  of  the  colleg[iate  year  in  1888,  when  failing  given  him  by  JefEerson  College,  Mississippi,  in 
health  induced  him  to  place  his  resignation  in  1855,  and  by  Yale  in  1850.  In  1861  the  Univer- 
the  hands  of  the  trustees,  which  was  accepted,  sity  of  Mississippi  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
"  to  take  effect  on  the  appointment  of  his  sue-  of  S.  T.  D.,  ana  in  1872  he  received  that  of 
cessor."  Thus  he  continued  president  of  Co-  L.  H.  D.  from  the  Repents  of  the  University  of 
lumbia  College  until  his  death.  At  the  time  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Kings  College,  Canada, 
his  appointment  the  college  had  but  recently  ac-  made  him  a  D.  C.  L.  in  1887,  and  St  John's  Col- 
quired  its  present  site,  ^though  endowed  with  lege,  Annapolis,  bestowed  on  him  the  degree  of 
abundant  means,  it  was  conservative  to  the  last  Ph.  D.  in  1888.  President  Barnard's  name  was 
degree.  Its  law  and  medical  departments  were  on  the  rolls  of  many  scientific  societies,  both  in 
separate  and  remote  from  the  college  proper,  this  country  and  abroad.  He  was  chosen  presi- 
while  the  School  of  Mines  was  struggling  for  dent  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
existenoe  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  Duiloings.  vancement  of  Science  in  1860,  but,  ov^n^  to  the 
By  his  learning  and  acuteness,  his  executive  civil  war,  did  not  assume  the  office  until  1866, 
tact,  his  mastery  of  details,  his  insight  into  char-  and  at  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1868  he  deUvered 
acter,  and  his  unfailing  courtesv.  President  Bar-  his  address,  when  he  discuswd  the  doctrine  of  the 
nard  was  well  fitted  'for  the  place  to  which  he  materialistic  school  of  modem  physics,  which  re- 
was  called.  His  keen  judgment  led  him  to  see  gards  mental  and  physical  forces  as  reciprocally 
the  future  aright,  and  he  bent  his  energies  to-  convertible.  He  was  one  of  the  origimd  members 
ward  the  building  of  a  great  university.  The  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  chairman 
Schoolof  Mines  received  at  first  his  chief  thought,  of  its  physical  section  m  1872,  and  its  foreign 
and  at  present,  with  its  departments  of  architect-  secretary  in  1874-'80.  To  its  proceedings  he 
ure,  chemistry,  geology^  metallurgy,  and  civil,  contributed  seven  papers,  and  he  was  an  active 
electrical,  mechanical,  mining,  ana  sanitary  en-  member  of  several  of  its  earlier  commissions 
gineering.  v^th  its  laboratories  and  museums  that  were  charged  with  special  work  for  the 
unequaled  in  the  country,  it  is  {)erhaps  one  of  Government.  In  1872  he  was  president  of  the 
the  foremost  technical  schools  in  the  United  American  Institute  in  New  York  city,  and  in 
States.  The  School  of  Political  Science,  teach-  1878  became  first  president  of  the  American 
ing  the  principles  of  government,  commerce,  Metrological  Society,  which  place  he  held  until 
and  finance,  claimed  his  attention  later.  After  his  death.  He  was  often  called  upon  to  preside 
that  the  School  of  Library  Economy  was  de-  at  public  meetings,  and  delivered  a  great  num- 
veloped,  and  finally  a  department  for  the  educa-  ber  of  addresses.  President  Barnard  was  active 
tion  of  women,  bearing  the  name  of  Barnard  in  the  support  of  every  good  cause — ^religious^ 
College,  has  been  thrown  open.  The  building  of  educational,  scientific,  and  artistic— and  was  re- 
the  Sshool  of  Mines,  Hamilton  Hall,  and  the  ffarded  as.  a  co-worker  by  all  those  who  were 
Library  Building,  in  which  the  law  department  devoted  to  the  higher  purposes  of  life.  He  was 
is  placed,  also  the  group  of  buildings  forming  the  the  senior  editor  of  "  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,"  for 
medical  departments,  was  accomplished  during  which  work  he  wrote  numerous  scientific  and 
his  administration.  Prof.  John  S.  Newberry  literary  articles.  His  contributions  to  scientific 
sa^s :  **  Every  one  of  the  steps  of  progress  enu-  literature  included  papers  on  astronomy,  elec- 
merated  above  was  either  conoeivea  or  earnestly  tricity,  engineering,  hygiene,  mathematics,  me- 
ad vocated  by  him,  and  owed  its  achievement  to  trologv,  photography,  and  physics.  He  wrote  for 
his  support.  He  was  not  only  a  participant,  but  the  "  American  Journal  of  Education  "  from  its 
a  leaaer  in  every  forward  movement."  The  beginning,  and  from  1838  was  a  contributor  to 
library  contained  15,382  volumes  in  1865  and  the  "American  Journal  of  Science."  In  ad- 
94,000  in  1889,  while  the  number  of  students  in  dition  to  numerous  reports  on  educational  mat- 
1864  was  600  and  in  1888  was  over  1,800.  Dur-  ters  presented  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Col- 
ing  his  residence  in  the  South,  President  Bar-  lege,  he  published  "The  School  Arithmetic*' 
nard  in  many  ways  was  actively  engaged  in  pro-  (1829) ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  "  (1^) ; 
moting  public  education,  encouraging  and  assist-  "Analytic  Grammar  with  Symbolic  Illustra- 
ing  in  all  departments  of  scientific  research  and  tions  "  (1836) ;  "  Letters  on  College  Government  '* 
literary  culture.    In  his  honor,  the  University  of  (1854) ;  "  Report  on  Collegiate  Education  "  (1854) ; 
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«  Art  Culture  "  (1854) ;  '*  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Coast  Survey  "  (1867) ;  "  University  Educa- 
tion" (1858);  "Undulatory  Theory  of  Light" 
(a  series  of  lectures  deliverod  before  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution)  (1862) ;  and  **  Metric  System 
of  Weights  and  Measures"  (1871).  His  entire 
estate  was  bequeathed  to  Columbia  CoUe^,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  wife  (who  receives  the  moome 
during  her  lifetime),  $10,000  is  to  be  appropri- 
ated lor  the  foundation  of  a  fellowship  to  be 
known  as  the  Barnard  Fellowship  for  encour- 
aging Scientific  Research,  the  holder  of  which 
must  be  an  alumnus  of  the  School  of  Mines  or 
School  of  Arts.  The  remainder  of  the  estate  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Barnard  fund  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  library,  and  works  pertaining  to 
physical  or  astronomical  science  are  to  be  pur- 
chased in  nref  erence  to  others.  He  alsoprovided 
that  a  meaal,  to  cost  not  less  than  fdOtf,  be  pre- 
nared,  to  be  known  as  the  Barnard  Medal  for 
Meritorious  Service  to  Science.  A  copy  of  this 
medal  is  to  be  presented  at  the  end  of  every  five 
years  to  the  person  who,  during  that  period, 
shall  have  made  such  discovery  m  physical  or 
astronomical  science,  or  such  novel  apphcation  of 
science  to  purposes  beneficial  to  the  numan  race, 
as  shall  be  deemed  the  most  worthy  of  such  honor. 

BELGIUM,  a  monarchy  in  western  Europe. 
It  seceded  from  the  Netherlands  and  was  con- 
stituted an  independent  state  in  1830.  Bv  the 
treatv  of  London,  si^ed  on  April  19, 188§,  the 
kinj^om  was  recognized  and  its  neutralitv  and 
inviolability  guaranteed  by  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. Leopold  II,  son  of  the  first  King,  came 
to  the  throne  in  1865.  The  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  composed  of  188  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  one  half  retiring  every  two  years. 
The  Senate  contains  half  as  many  members  as 
the  Lower  House,  renewed  by  quadrennial  elec- 
tions of  half  the  members.  The  franchise  is 
Hmited  by  a  tax-paving  qualification  to  about 
one  thirteenth  of  the  adult  male  population. 
The  ministers  are  individually  and  collectively 
responsible  to  Uie  Chambers.  The  present  min- 
istry, constituted  in  1884,  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing members :  President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  of  Finance,  A.  Beemaert ;  Minister  of 
Justice,  J.  Lejeune ;  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Public  Instruction,  J.  Devolder ;  Minister  of 
War,  Mai.-Gen.  C.  Pontus ;  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  and  Public  Works,  L.  De- 
bruyn ;  Minister  of  Railways,  Posts,  and  Tele- 
graphs, J.  H.  P.  Vandenpeereboom ;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Prince  ae  Chimay. 

Area  and  Population.— The  area  of  the 
provinces  of  Belgium  and  their  population  as 
estimated  at  the  close  of  1887,  compared  with 
the  returns  of  the  census  of  Dec.  31, 1880,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


The  male  population  in  1887  was  22988,098,  and 
the  female  population  2,991,650.  The  number 
of  marriages  in  1887  was  42,491 ;  of  births,  175,- 
466;  of  deaths,  115,296;  surplus  of  births  over 
deaths,  60,170.  The  percentage  of  illegitimate 
births  was  9*3.  The  population  of  Brussels, 
with  its  suburbs,  at  the  beginning  of  1888,  was 
458,989;  of  Antwerp,  210,534;  of  Ghent,  147,- 
912 ;  of  Liege,  140,261.  The  population  has  for 
man^  years  received  an  increment  from  immi- 
l^tion,  the  number  of  immigrants  in  1887  hav- 
ing been  19,286,  or  1,758  in  excess  of  the  emi- 
grants ;  but  in  1888  as  many  as  40,000  persons 
emigrated.  Of  late  years  emi^tion  has  been 
directed  mainly  to  the  Ai^ntme  Republic  and 
to  Brai^il.  Uniavorable  accounts  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Belgian  emigrants  in  those  countries 
having  been  received,  the  Government  sent 
agents  in  1889  to  Canada  and  to  the  Transvaal  to 
examine  their  advantages  or  disadvantages  as  a 
field  for  Belgian  emisration.  The  attractions  of 
the  South  African  Republic,  especially  for  the 
surplus  Flemish  population,  were  vaunted  by 
the  Transvaal  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
M.  Du  Toit,  during  a  visit  to  Belgium  in  Sep- 
tember, 1889. 

Commerce  and  Indnstrr. — ^The  total  value 
of  the  special  imports  in  1^7  was  1,481,980,000 
francs ;  of  the  exports,  1^^,624,000  francs.  The 
principal  imports  were  cereals,  of  the  value  of 
228,487,000  francs;  textile  materials, 200,055,000 
francs ;  vegetable  foods,  78,018,000  francs ;  hides 
and  dcins,  75,218,000  francs;  minerals,  61,596,- 
000  francs;  living  animals,  59,710,000  francs; 
timber,  59,857,000  francs;  chemicals,  55,284,000 
francs;  tissues,  58,281,0()0  francs;  resins,  51,- 
558,000  francs:  cofEee,  89,058,000  francs;  met- 
als, 88,919,000  francs;  butter  and  eggs, 29,987,- 
000  francs;  yams,  28.108,000  francs;  meat,  25,- 
799,000  francs.  The  largest  exports  were  yams, 
of  the  value  of  184,222,0(X)  francs ;  textile  ma- 
terials, 84,542,000  francs ;  coal,  71,972,000  francs ; 
machiner^^,  68,255,000  francs ;  stone,  67,502,000 
francs;  tissues,  66,498,000  francs;  cer^s,  59,- 
488,000  francs;  hides  and  leather,  58,816.000 
francs ;  iron,  57,456,000  francs ;  glass,  54,739,000 
francs;  sugar,  88,129,000  francs;  live  animals, 
29,869,000  francs;  paper,  24,574,000  francs; 
chemicals,  22,800,000  francs;  meat,  22,110,000 
francs;  resinous  substances,  16,915,000  francs; 
steel,  18,864,000  francs;  arms,  11,588,000  francs. 
The  chief  commercial  countries  furnished  im- 
ports and  received  Belgian  exports  of  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  in  1887,  the  values  being  given 
in  francs : 
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664.480 
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788.817 
989,748 
1,041,719 
788,868 
888,489 
817,447 
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GrMt  Britain 187,791,078 

Netheriands  I  198,786,078 

0«nnany <  148,881,905 

UnltMl  States 164,878,888 

RuMla 95,867,696 

Argentine  Repoblic 68,805,005 

Italy 16.886.018 


KsporU. 

886,868,187 

840,485,888 

167,758,78a 

197.806,547 

49.848,889 

6,178,681 

18,006,615 

41,566,181 


Total 11,878       5,580,009 


5,974J48 


The  product  of  the  coal  mines  in  1886  was  17,- 
285,543  metric  tons,  of  which  one  fourth  was  ex- 
ported, the  bulk  of  it  going  to  France.  There 
were  754,481  tons  of  pig-iron  produced  in  1887. 
The  product  of  manufacturea  iron  in  1887  was 
532,108  tons.    In  1886  it  was  470,255  tons,  and 
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in  that  year  801,816  tons  of  steel,  valued  at  27,-  emments,  has  lon^  sought  for  a  repeating  rifle. 
677,000  francs,  were  manufactured.  The  culti-  The  inventors  of  all  known  systems  were  invited 
vable  area  is  2,704,057  hectares  out  of  a  total  of  to  a  competitive  trial,  which  took  place  at  Bever- 
2,045,715  hectares.  The  area  under  cultivation  loo  in  Januarv,  1889.  Eight  different  models 
is  1,983,570  hectares;  under  forest,  489,428  hec-  were  tested,  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  shown 
tares ;  uncultivated,  281,964  hectares.  The  soil  is  themselves  superior  to  the  French  Lebel  rifle, 
divided  into  910,896  separate  properties,  more  After  the  preliminary  trials  the  competition  was 
than  710,000  of  which  are  less  than  2  hectares,  narrowed  down  to  the  weapons  of  Casper  Engh, 
The  imports  of  cereals  in  1886  were  1,095.877  Mauser,  and  Mannlicher.  The  Austrian  Mann- 
metric  tons,  and  the  exports  804,276  tons.  The  licher  system  was  decided  to  be  the  best,  but  the 
export  of  beet  sugar  in  1885  was  98,890  tons.  inventor  of  the  Nagant  rifle  and  other  Belgian 
r^avigation. — The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  inventors  asked  for  a  second  trial  after  they  nad 

1888,  comprised  65  vessels,  of  86,391  tons,  55  made  improvements  that  were  suggested  by  the 
being  steamers,  of  80,891  tons.  The  deep-sea  results  of  the  contest.  In  May  the  final  trials 
fisheries  employed  844  vessels  of  12,191  tons,  took  place,  on  the  same  ground,  under  the  direc- 
The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  tion  of  Lieutenant-General  van  der  Smissen. 
Belgium  during  1887  was  6,747;  the  tonnage.  Finance. — The  revenue  for  1888  was  esti- 
4,571,705,  more  than  half  being  British,  The  mated  at  326,405,000  francs,  of  which  319,865,000 
number  cleared  was  6,780;  the  tonnage,  4,584,297.  francs  are  derived  from  ordinary  sources.    The 

Bailroads,  Posts,  and   Telegraphs.  —  On  ordinary  expenditures  were  estimated  to  amount 

Jan.  1,  1888,  the  railroad  lines  belonging  to  the  to  807,748,000  francs,  and  special  expenditures 

state  had  a  total  length  of  3,195  kilometres,  were  estimated  at  52,101,000  francs,  making  the 

The  length  of  lines  belonging  to  joint-stock  com-  total  of  expenditures  859,853,000  francs.     The 

panies  was  1,246  kilometres.    The  gross  receipts  budget  for  1889  reckons  the  total  ordinary  rev- 

from  state  lines  in  1886  amounted  to  124,057,764  enue  at  322,345,702  francs,  of  which  24,028,000 

francs,  while  the  expenses  were  66,541,005  francs,  francs  are  derived  from  property  taxes,  19,425,000 

The  receipts  of  the  companies  were  36,782,204  francs  from  personal  taxes,  6,580,000  francs  from 

francs,  and  the  expenses  18,138,562  francs.    The  trade  licenses,  25,567,807  francs  from  customs, 

capital  expenditure  of  the  Government  up  to  40,602,718  francs  from  excise,  19,710,000  francs 

Jan.  1, 1887,  was  1,285,068,000  francs.  from  succession  duties,  24,060,000  francs  from 

The  number  of  private  letters  carried  in  the  registration  duties,  5,802,000  francs  from  stamps, 
mails  for  the  year  1887  was  86,831,068;  official  120,500,000  francs  from  railroads,  5,278,800  francs 
letters,  14,816,465;  postal  cards,  25,407,239;  from  tel^^phs,  9,686,000  francs  from  the  post- 
printed  circulars,  56.665,000;  newspapers,  94,-  office,  and  the  remainder  from  mines,  funds,  nav- 
024,000.  The  revenue  of  the  post-omce  in  1887  igation  dues,  domains  and  forests,  and  other 
was  15,253,560  francs,  and  the  expenditure  sources.  The  total  ordinary  expenditure  is 
8,643,167  francs.  estimated  at  818,137,948  francs,  of  which  interest 

The  state  telegraph  lines  at  the  beginning  of  on  the  public  debt  consumes  96,619,397  francs, 

1888  had  a  total  length  of  3,900  miles,  with  18,-  the  civil  list  and  dotations  4,674,665  francs,  the 

700  miles  of  wire.    The  number  of  dispatches  Ministry  of  Justice  15,904,733  francs,  the  Minis- 

in  1887  was  6,811,534    The  receipts  for  the  year  try  of  Foreim  Affairs  2,385,120  francs,  the  Min^ 

were  2,916,978  francs,  and  the  expenses  8,734,917  istry  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Instruction  22,- 

francs.  025,984  francs,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works 

The  Army.— Belgium  has  conscription  laws  16,848,941    francs,  the   Ministry  of    Railwavs, 

making  every  able-bodied  citizen  liable  to  serve  Poets,  and  Telegraphs  87,381,328  francs,  the  Mm- 

«ieht  years  from  the  age  of  nineteen,  yet  allowing  istry  of  War  ^,968.100  francs,  the  Ministry  of 

substitution.    Actual  service  is  not  required  for  Finance  16,578,180  francs,  and  the  gendarmerie 

more  than  one  third  of  the  legal  period.    A  com-  4,100,000    francs,  the   remainder,  of    1,656,500 

mission,  with  General  D*Oultremont  at  its  head,  francs,  representing.repayments. 

has  worked  out  a  project  of  military  reform.  The  public  debt  in  1889  amounted  to  1.915,- 

based  on  the  Gennan  system  of  universal  service.  846,574  francs,  not  including  30,106,000  francs 

This  project  is  stubbornly  resisted  by  the  ex-  to  be  paid  annually  in  terminable  annuities, 

treme  wing  of  the  dominant  Clerical  party.   The  The  debt  was  raised  mainly  for  public  works, 

standing  army,  as  provided  for  in  the  budget  of  and  its  payment  is  provided  for  oy  a  sinking 

1889,  has  a  total  strength  of  47,570  officers  and  fund.  The  revenue  in  recent  years  shows  a 
men,  the  infantry  numlierine^  30,778,  the  cavalry  steady  growth,  although  the  coffee  and  suear 
6,048,  the  artillery  8,371,  the  engineers  1,479,  imposts  have  been  lowered  and  other  taxes,  yidd- 
the  administrative  corps  894.  In  addition  the  in^  6,000,000  francs  per  annum,  have  been  re- 
general  staff  numbers  474  officers  and  men,  and  mitted.  A  small  deficit  in  the  ordinary  budget 
there  is  a  gendarmerie  of  2,449  men.  The  num-  was  formerly  the  rule.  In  1884,  when  the  pres- 
ber  of  horses  of  the  peace  establishment  is  7,200,  ent  ministry  came  into  office,  there  was  a  deficit 
not  including  1,636  horses  of  the  gendarmerie,  of  19.000,000  francs  to  carry  over.  Since  then. 
The  guns  number  200.  The  war  strength  of  the  although  the  revenue  has  increased,  the  ordinary 
army  is  103,860  men,  13,800  horses,  and  240  guns,  expenditure  has  not  been  augmented,  so  that  in 
Besides  the  standing  army  there  is  the  volunteer  1889  a  surplus  of  12,000,000  francs  is  in  prospect, 
force  called  the  Garde  Civique,  numbering  42,706  and  in  the  estimates  for  1890  the  Minister  of 
men  on  March  31,  1888.  The  kingdom  has  a  Finance  reckons  on  one  of  16,000,000  francs, 
central  citadel  at  Antwerp  and  other  arsenals  at  Legislation.  —  The  Moderate  Conservative 
Li^,  Huy,  and  Namur.  In  1888  the  fortifica-  ministry  that  was  called  into  office*  to  reverse  the 
tion  of  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  was  begun.  The  policjr  of  secular  education  pursued  by  the  Lib- 
Belgian  Government,  like  other  European  gov-  erals  is  supported  by  a  Clerical  majority  so  large 
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that  it  is  unmanageable.    At  the  dictation  of  the  take  place  in  conjunction  with  an  uprising  in 

Ultramontanes,  the  ministers  have  deferred  the  France,  or  anterior  to  one,  with  the  assistance  of 

reform  of  the  military  service,  and  on  the  ques-  French    Anarchists.     Another    orator,  named 

tion  of  meat  duties  they  also  sacrificed  their  con-  Rouhette,  who  surpassed  young  Defuisseauz  in 

victions.    When,  however,  Woeste,  the  leader  of  inflammatory  talk,  was  the  author  of  the  more 

the  Clericals  in  the  Chamber,  introduced  a  bill  revolutionary  plans.     In  November,  1888,  the 

in  February  for  the  repayment  of  contributions  leaders  issued  a  circular  couched  in  seditious 

to  the  pension  fund  retained  from  the  salaries  of  langui^,  calling  a  party  convention  at  Ch&telet, 

teachers  who  resigned  for  reasons  of  conscience  near  Charleroi,  for  Dec.  2.    When  the  conven- 

after  the  passage  of  the  Liberal  school  law  in  tion   assembled,  all   present   took   an  oath  of 

1879,  the  ministers  took  a  firm  stand  against  the  secrecy.    The  meeting  chose  for  its  president 

proposition.    All  those  teachers  have  now  places  Laloi,  the  most  violent  of  the  agitators.    On  the 

m  the  conventual  schools,  and   receive   better  motion  of  Georges  Defuisseaux,  a  general  strike 

pay  than  formerly.    Woeste  persisted  in  his  pro-  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  52  against  17.    Laloi 

posal,  which  was  sure  of  the  approval  of  the  and  Andr6  were  in  communication  with  the 

committee  and  of  the  House,  in  spite  of  its  con-  elder  Defuisseaux,  who  urged  them  to  arrange 

demnation  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  for  the  strike  to  take  place  not  later  than  the 

only  withdrew  the  bill  when  the  ministers  de-  middle  of  January,  1889.    Conferences  were  held 

clared  they  would  make  it  a  Cabinet  question.  in  the  house  of  Alfred  Defuisseauz  at  Bondy,  near 

The  labor  troubles  that  have  occurred  in  recent  Paris,  at  the  sugs^tion  of  Laloi,  who  there  pro- 
years  spurred  the  Government  to  an  inquiry  into  posed  a  scheme  oi  revolutionary  action  in  oonnec- 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  that  has  tion  with  the  general  strike,  which  Defuisseaux 
borne  fruit  in  the  shape  of  some  ameliorative  thought  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  accomplish 
legislation.  A  bill  for  improving  the  dwellings  the  social  revolution.  According  to  Laloi's  plan, 
of  the  poor  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1889.  the  workingmen  in  Belgium  were  to  be  supplied 
Committees  are  to  be  instituted  all  over  the  with  arms  from  France,  and  Belgian  deserters 
country,  of  which  the  members  are  nominated  in  and  refugees  were  to  be  armed  and  collected  at 
part  bv  the  Government  and  in  part  by  the  pro-  the  border,  ready  to  march  into  Belgium.  After 
vinciai  councils,  for  promoting  the  construction  the  strike,  which  should  begin  simulteneously 
of  workingmen's  dwellings  and  managing  their  everywhere  at  the  signal  of  chalk  marks  on  the 
sale  by  annual  installments.  They  are  expected  houses,  four  columns  of  armed  revolutionists 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  were  to  march  on  Brussels  from  Li^ge,  Charleroi, 
and  can  recommend  the  expropriation  of  unsan-  Seraing,  and  Borinage,  while  disturbances  in  the 
itary  quarters  and  receive  aonations  from  indi-  industrial  towns  impelled  the  Government  to 
viduals,  subsidies  from  the  authorities,  and  loans  denude  the  capital  of  troops.  If  possible,  a  front- 
from  the  Royal  Savings  Bank  secured  on  life-in-  ier  difficulty  with  Germany  should  be  created 
surance  policies  to  aid  in  providing  work  people  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  away  troops.  In  De- 
with  homes  owned  by  themselves.  Provinces,  cember  ana  January  meetin&s  were  held  almost 
communes,  and  charitable  institutions  are  like-  nightly  in  darkness  so  that  detectives  might  not 
wise  authorized  to  accept  donations  for  the  erec-  be  able  to  distinguish  the  countenances  oi  those 
tion  of  workingmen *s  dwellings.  The  committees  present.  At  these  meetings  dynamite  bombs 
will  grant  prizes  for  cleanliness,  order,  and  econ-  were  distributed,  and  for  weeks  the  inhabitanto 
omy.  Workingmen's  houses  are  exempted  from  of  the  province  of  Hainaut  were  alarmed  by 
taxation  if  occupied  by  owners  possessing  no  constant  explosions.  The  chief  instigator  of  the 
other  property,  and  when  private  companies  dynamite  outrages  was  a  man  named  Pourbaix, 
undertake  the  construction  of  improved  dwell-  who  employed  a  young  miner  named  Ledoux 
ings  of  this  character  they  are  released  from  the  and  others  to  give  out  the  explosives  and  to  pay 
pavment  of  various  texes.  A  recent  law  estab-  money  for  firing  them  ofE. 
lishing  courts  of  arbitration  to  decide  disputes  On  Jan.  10,  about  two  weeks  before  the  date 
between  employers  and  workmen  is  said  to  oe  of  set  for  the  contemplated  strike,  the  police 
small  advantage  to  the  latter  as  it  is  simply  per-  arrested  the  ringleaders.  An  indictment  was 
missive,  cases  having  occurred  in  which  empioy-  drawn  up  by  the  state  prosecutor  against  twenty- 
ers,  after  appealing  to  the  court,  refused  to  be  seven  persons,  who  were  accused  of  having 
bound  by  its  verdict.  plannea  and  partly  carried  out  a  plot  against 

Anarchist  TriaL  —  Alfred   Defuisseaux,  a  the  securitv  of  the  state.    The  trial  began  on 

leader  of  the  Belgian  Socialists,  became  a  fugi-  May  6  in  tne  Hainaut  criminal  court  at  Mons. 

tive  from  the  officers  of  the  law  in  1886,  when  The    principal    persons    indicted  were   Alfred 

he  evaded  prosecution-  for  the  authorship  of  a  Defuisseaux,  who  remained  away,  his  nephew 

revolutionary  pamphlet    called    the  "  People's  Georges,  the  brothers  Paul  and  Hector  Conreur, 

Catechism.''    The  Socialists  expelled  him  from  Laloi,  Maroille,  Mignon,  and  Rouhette.    Of  the 

their  party  on  account  of  his  subversive  aims,  twenty-seven  persons  summoned  to  answer  to 

but  he  has  continued  to  guide  the  party  of  action  the  charge  of  high   treason,  twenty-two  faced 

from  his  Hetreat  near  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the  their  accusers  at  the  bar.    Rouhette  and  one  or 

chief  instigators  of  the  miners'  and  glass-blowers'  two  others  fled,  and  the  rest  were  already  refu- 

strike  in  1887.    The  plan  of  action  is  to  arrange  gees.     Paul  Janson   and   Edmond  Picara,  the 

a  universal  strike,  and  by  the  simultaneous  stop-  leading  advocates  of  Brussels,  defended  the  pris- 

page  of  all  production  to  compel  the  ruling  class  oners.     The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was 

to  grant  the  demands  of  the  laoorers.    In  August,  furnished  chiefly  by  Pourbaix,  who  was  detained 

1887,  his  adherents,  led  by  his  nephew  Georges  as  a  witness.    About  the  time  ^hen  the  trial  be- 

Def uisseaux,  organized  a  Social-Republican  party  gan,  ex- Deputy  L6on  Defuisseaux,  a  brother  of 

in  Mons,  and  plotted  a  labor  revolt  that  should  Alfred,    published    a   pamphlet   in    which    he 
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charged  the  Govemment  with  having  incited,  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  patois  until  the  re- 
through  agents  provocateurs,  b\\  the  treasonable  cent  literary  and  national  reyival.  Now  the 
plotting  that  had  taken  place.  These  revelations  Flemish  people,  relying  on  the  favor  of  the  party 
were  proved  to  be  true.  Laloi,  the  plotter  of  an  in  power,  expect  to  raise  their  language  to  a  per- 
armea  insurrection,  by  the  testimony  of  a  high  feet  equality  with  the  French.  Uoremans,  who 
police  official,  was  proved  to  have  been  in  con-  represents  Antwerp  in  the  Chamber,  has  carried 
stant  communication  with  Devolders,  the  Minis-  through  an  act  directing  courts  of  justice  to  cen- 
ter of  the  Interior,  and  with  the  Minister-Pres-  duct  meir  proceedings  in  Flemish  at  the  reouest 
ident,  Beemaert  His  associate  in  seditious  con-  of  a  prisoner  or  litigant  The  demands  of  the 
spiracies,  Rouhette,  who  rivaled  him  in  incendi-  Flemings  embrace  the  following  points ;  1.  {jow 
ary  harangues  and  incitement  to  violence,  was  Dutch  shall  be  the  official  langua^  of  state, 
supposed  to  be  another  police  spy.  Pourbaix,  provincial,  and  communal  autbonties  in  the 
the  instigator  of  the  dynamite  outra^,  was  cer-  provinces  where  all  the  people  use  it  as  their 
tainly  one,  and  so  was  Andr6.  Defuisseauz  and  mother  tongue,  i.  e.,  in  Eaist  and  West  Flanders, 
his  associates  denied  that  they  had  planned  insur-  Antwerp,  and  Limbourg,  unless  citizens  ask  to 
rection  or  violence  of  any  sort  or  knew  of  any  confer  m  French,  while  in  Brabant,  where  the 
plans  except  that  of  a  general  strike.  Evidence  population  is  mixed,  either  language  can  be  em- 
elicited  from  the  police  showed  that  Pourbaix  ployed,  and  in  the  central  bureaus  of  the  Gov- 
was  the  author  of  a  revolutionary  manifesto  pub-  emment  at  Brussels  both  languages  shall  stand 
lished  in  May,  1887,  that  led  to  a  miners'  strike  on  an  equal  footing  and  officiais  must  know 
and  tumults  in  Hainaut  and  Borinage,  and  that  enough  Flendsh  to  carry  on  business  with  cit- 
before  issuing  it  he  had  submitted  it  to  the  izens  and  local  administrations  in  that  language, 
approval  of  Ministers  Devolder  and  Beemaert,  2.  In  the  administration  of  justice  Low  Duteh 
who  afterward  permitted  Georges  Defuisseaux  must  be  the  language  of  the  courts  in  examina- 
and  Hector  Conreur  to  be  arrested  and  detained  tions,  preliminary  proceedings,  public  trial,  and 
for  months  in  jail  on  suspicion  of  having  written  decisions,  unless  an  accused  person  or  a  suitor 
and  sent  out  the  same  document.  The  startling  wishes  to  have  French  used.  In  the  Court  of 
disclosures  of  the  trial  virtually  reversed  the  po-  Cassation  parties  can  choose  to  have  a  case  tried 
sitlons  of  accusers  and  accused,  and  stigmatized  in  either  lan^age.  3.  Low  Dutch  shall  be  the 
the  ministers  at  the  head  of  the  Govemment  as  language  of  mstmction  in  all  grades  of  schools 

freater  culprits  than  the  prisoners  in  the  dock,  and  in  all  branches  of  study,  except  French, 
'he  prosecution  withdrew  all  charges  in  relation  throughout  Flemish  Belgium,  i.  The  army 
to  five  of  the  prisoners.  The  jury  acouitted  the  should  be  organized  territorially ;  officers  and 
others  of  the  intention  to  change  tne  form  of  surgeons  should  be  required  to  know  Low  Dutch ; 
govemment,  of  inciting  to  civil  war  or  devasta-  and  in  courts  martial  the  accused  should  be 
tion,  of  conspiracy,  and  of  causing  dynamite  con-  allowed  to  choose  the  language  to  be  employed, 
spiracies.  Three  were  convicted  of  inciting  to  5.  The  civil  guard  and  the  ^ndarmerie  sliall 
the  commission  of  crimes,  and  these  were  the  use  Low  Duteh  in  the  Flemish  provinces.  6. 
police  spies.  All  the  others  were  acquitted.  Low  Dutch  shall  be  the  exclusive  language  in 
The  Govemment  sought  to  cast  alt  the  odium  the  administration  of  marine  affairs,  since  French 
on  the  Administration  of  Public  Safety,  as  the  is  a  foreign  tongue  to  both  officers  and  seamen, 
state  police  department  is  called,  but  the  chief  7.  Diplomatists  and  consular  agents  must  be 
of  this  department,  Gautier  de  Rasse,  averred  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  main  part  of 
that  he  had  sought  to  dissuade  the  Government  the  Belfi^an  people.  The  agitators  ask  n>r  the 
from  prosecuting,  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  establishment  of  a  Flemish  university  at  Ant- 
treasonable  conspiracy^.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  werp.  Although  the  Clericals  are  anxious  to 
Lejeune,  took  upon  himself  the  entire  responsi-  please  the  Flemings,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
bility.  The  Liberals,  however,  insisted  on  hav-  to  make  Low  Dutch  the  juridical  lanjniage  of 
ing  the  explanations  of  Beemaert  and  Devolder ;  northern  Belgium,  because  the  Code  Sapol^on 
but  thev  evaded  the  question,  and  on  a  vote  of  has  never  been  translated  into  Flemish,  and  the 
want  01  confidence  were  sustained  by  a  strict  Walloon  members  of  Parliament  can  not  intelli- 
party  vote  of  seventy-eight  against  thirty-two,  gently  sanction  a  translation  that  they  would 
Thousands  gathered  about  the  Parliament  house  have  to  vote  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  greeted  them  with  hissiiLB^  and  denunciations  BIBLE  SOCIETIES.  I.  American  Bible 
as  they  came  out  Paul  Janson,  who  made  a  Society. — ^The  seventy-third  annual  meetine  of 
stirring  argument  in  defense  of  the  accused  So-  the  American  Bible  Society  was  held  in  New 
cialists,  was  shortly  afterward  elected  to  the  York,  May  9th.  Hon.  Enoch  L.  Fancher  pre- 
Chamber  of  Representatives  from  Brassels  by  a  sided.  The  entire  cash  receipts  of  the  society 
large  majority  over  the  Clerical  candidate.  liet-  during  the  year  for  general  purposes  had  been 
ters  stolen  from  the  archives  of  the  Belgian  po-  $499,823,  besides  which  $1,347  had  been  received 
lice  department  and  published  in  the  '*  Nouvelle  to  be  permanently  invested.  The  expenditures 
Revue  of  Madame  Adam  in  Paris  tended  to  had  been  $555,989.  The  excess  of  $56,166  over 
show  that  an  understanding  had  existed  with  the  receipts  had  been  provided  for,  in  part  br 
the  German  Govemment  to  provoke  anarchistic  loan  and  in  part  by  the  sale  of  available  secun- 
attempts  and  adopt  an  anti-Socialist  law.  ties.  The  whole  amount  of  invested  trust  funds 
The  Flemish  Moyement.  —  Although  the  was  $358,497,  the  income  from  which  had 
Flemings  form  the  majority  of  the  population,  amounted  to  $13,671.  Certain  other  funds,  the 
French    has  hitherto  been  the  official  and  le-  par  value  of  which  was  $153,631,  representing  the 

fal  language  of*  the  country.    Consequently  it  unexpended  remainders  of  some  large  legacies, 

ecame  the  language  of  business  and  of  social  were  still  available  for  the  charitable  uses  of  the 

intercourse,  and  Low  Dutch  was  neglected  and  society.    The  interest  received  from  these  invest- 
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ments  had  amounted  to  $11,871.    The  property  Melchor  Obarris.     The  American  Minister  at 

known  as  the  Bible  House,  besides  furnishing  La  Paz  is  Samuel  S.  Carlisle, 

full  accommodation  for  the  operations  of  the  so-  Army. — The  regular  army  is  composed  of  8 

«iety,  yielded  $83,825  of  rentals.    The  additions  generals,  359  superior  and  654  subaltern  officers, 

to  the  society's  library  included  books  represent-  and  2,000  enlisted  men.    There  is  besides  a  Na- 

ing  recent  progress  in  preparing  and  circulating  tional  Guard,  in  which  all  citizens  capable  of 

the  Scriptures  in  connection  with  great  mission-  bearing  arms  are  enrolled, 

ary  movements.    In  the  department  of  transla-  Finances.  —  The   foreispi    debt  of   Bolivia 

tions  and  revisions,  progress  was  reported  in  amounts  to  $8,579,625,  and  the  home  debt  to 

versions  in  Ponape,  Gilbert  Islands,  Muskokee,  $10,000,000.     The  Government  is  in  hopes  of 

Svriac,  ancient  Armenian,  easy  Wenli  (Chinese),  making  a  compromise  with  holders  of  the  latter 

Telugu,  and  Spanish.    An  experiment  was  con-  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.    Congress  author- 

templated  of  circulating  a  few  copies  in  manu-  ized  the  Executive  to  open  negotiations  in  Lon- 

script  of  one  of  the  eosmls  in  Kurdish,  to  deter*  don  for  a  £2,000,000  loan,  the  proceeds  of  which 

mine  whether  the  furds  can  be  reached  in  this  are  to  be  applied  as  follows : 

way,  and  also  to  ascertain  what  style  of  character  1.  To  the  conversion  of  the  foreign  debt  ac- 

will  be  most  suitable  to  the  purpose.    The  whole  knowledged  by  the  state  in  the  treaty  with  Chili 

number  of  issues  for  the  year,  at  home  and  in  of  April  4^  1884 ;  2.  To  the  payment  of  idl  other 

forei^  lands,  was  1,440,450  copies,  of  which  external  indebtedness;  3.  To  the  payment  of 

484,wl  were  published  in  foreign  lands.    In  ad-  balances  due  the  National  Bank  and  the  Bank 

dition  to  the  uist  number,  75,101  copies  were  sent  of  Potosi ;  4.  To  the  payment  of  interest  on  that 

abroad  from  the  Bible  House.     The  places  at  portion  of  the  home  debt  recognized  by  a  special 

which  copies  were  printed  abroad  were  Constan-  law.    Any  balance  there  may  be  is  to  be  spent 

tinople,  Beirut,  Shanghai,  Foochow,  Bangkok,  on  public  works. 

Yokohama,  Bremen,  and  Lodiana.    The  impor-  Treaties.  —  The  treaty  fixing  the  boundary 

tance  of  the  society's  work  in  foreign  lands  is  in-  line  between  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 

sisted  on  in  the  report     The  disbursements  in  lie  has  been  ratified.     The  boundary  dispute 

this  department  had  amounted  to  $161,440.    The  with  Paraguay  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled, 

anticipation  that  the  general  resupply  of  the  As  for  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 

United  States  would  be  completed  during  the  with  Brazil,  there  were  still  some  slight  differ- 

year  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  but  considerable  re-  ences  to  be  overcome,  and,  so  soon  as  these  shall 

mained  to  be  done  in  certain  districts.    One  hun-  have  been  disposed  of,  Bolivia  is  rcMidy  to  ratify 

dred  and  forty-four  colporteurs  had  been  em-  the  treaty. 

ployed,  with  116  paid  agents  engaged  by  aux-  Ballroads. — The  railway  contractor  J.  W. 
iliary  societies.  The  combined  results  of  the  Firth  returned  to  La  Paz  from  a  trip  to  Europe 
work  of  the  colporteurs  and  auxiliaries  are  sum-  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  having  secured  from  toe 
marized :  Families  visited,  567,016 ;  found  with-  Bolivian  Government  certain  concessions,  under 
out  the  Scriptures,  66,951 ;  supplied,  46,258 ;  in-  the  provisions  of  which  he  intends  extending  the 
dividuals  supplied  in  addition,  27,993.  .  Arica-Tacna  line  to  La  Paz  and  Oruro  via  Co- 
ll. British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.—  rocoro.  This  line  will  establish  communication 
The  eighth-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  British  between  a  rich  mineral  region  and  the  outlets  of 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  held  in  London,  Tacna  and  Arica.  From  Coroooro  a  branch  is 
May  1,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  presiding.  The  to  be  built  to  Puno  in  Peru,  which  in  its  turn  is 
total  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  £212,655,  in  commimication  b][  rail  with  MoUendo,  the 
and  the  disbursements  £226,164.  About  8,700,-  Peruvian  port,  and  with  Bolivia  tiirougn  navi- 
000  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament  and  parts  gation  on  Lake  Titicaca.  This  ramification,  to- 
had  been  put  in  distribution.  This  was  about  five  gether  with  the  Antofagasta- Oruro  line,  will 
hundred  thousand  less  than  the  number  distrib-  procure  Bolivia  great  commercial  facilities,  which 
uted  in  1887,  but  the  decrease  was  accounted  for  are  all  the  more  welcome  as  she  does  not  possess 
by  the  natural  subsidence  from  the  extraordinari-  a  seaport.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  a 
ly  energetic  circulation  during  the  Royal  Jubilee,  powerful  English  syndicate  for  the  purpose  of 
Most  of  the  reports  from  the  countries  in  which  giving  Bolivia  direct  communication  by  rail  with 
the  society  pursues  its  operations  gave  evidence  several  of  the  neighboring  republics  and  Brazil, 
of  widening  interest  in  it,  and  of  deeper  devotion  In  May,  W.  H.  Christy  applied  for  a  concession 
to  its  work.  It  was  hoped  that  the  society  would  to  build  a  railroad  from  Sotolava  to  the  Ancora 
soon  be  able  to  withdraw  from  some  countries —  district,  in  the  Department  oi  La  Paz,  at  the 
Germany,  for  instance — and  allow  the  people  to  same  time  petitioning  the  Government  to  declare 
■carry  on  their  own  work.  Satolaya  a  port  of  entry.  Simultaneously  the 
BOLIYIA,  a  republic  of  South  America,  explorer  Don  Arturo  Tovar  arrived  from  Eu- 
(For  details  relating  to  area,  territorial  divisions,  rope,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  concession 
population  etc.,  see  "  Annual  Cydopiedia  "  for  to  build  a  railroad  between  Formosa  and  Caiz, 
1888  and  1886.)  and  deepen  the  Pilcomayo  river.    He  is  backed 

Government. — ^The  President  of  the  republic  by  a  syndicate  of  French  capitalists, 
is  Don  Aniceto  Arce,  whose  term  of  office  will  The  Chilian  TarilT.— -Dating  from  Jan,  1, 
«xpiro  on  Aug.  1, 1892.  His  Cabinet  is  com-  1889,  the  ChUian  tAriflf  went  into  operation  in 
posed  of  the  following  ministers :  Foreign  Af-  Bolivia.  Since  the  import  duties  were  raised  at 
fairs.  Finances,  and  Interior,  Don  Telmo  Ichazo ;  Arica  in  1888,  a  great  portion  of  the  goods  in- 
War,  Gen.  Cabrera.  The  Bolivian  Minister  at  tended  for  Bolivia  have  gone  via  the  Peruvian 
Washington  and  Delegate  to  the  Confess  of  port  of  Mollendo,  where  the  Bolivian  Govem- 
American  Nations  is  Don  Juan  F.  Velarde.  The  meut  had  a  custom-house  for  the  dispatch  of 
Bolivian  Consul-General  at  New  York  is  Don  merchandise  inland  tta  Lake  Titicaca,  and  where 
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such  goods  paid  a  lower  rate  of  dut^  than  at  able  for  exportation.     Only  a  few  parcels  of 

Arica.    The  daty  collected  at  the  Bolivian  Cus-  Bolivian  coca  arrived   at  Hamburg  via  New 

torn  House  at  Mollendo  did  not  exceed  $155,731  York,  and  the  general  tendency  was  upward 

in  1886 ;  in  1888,  the  revenue  derived  from  that  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    The  coca  shrub 

source  reached  $744,180.  resembles  the  tea  plant,  attaining  a  height  of 

SilTer  Mines. — Bolivia,  next  to  the  United  about  six  feet    Tne  seeding  is  done  early  in 

.States  and  Mexico,  is  the  most  important  silver-  the  rainy  season ;  a  little  later  the  plant  is  trans* 

producing  country,  the  average  annual  product  planted  to  the  slopes  of  the  CordiUera,  and  at 

being  $2^,000,000.     The  celebrated  Huanchaca  the  end  of  eighteen  months  the  first  leaves  are 

mine  is  the  most  productive  in  the  country.    It  gathered.    The  shrub  continues  in  bearing  for 

usually  declares  a  dividend  of  £4  per  share  every  thirty  years.    The  chief  producing  districts  are 

month,  and  in  June,  1889,  the  company  declared  the  provinces  of  Mapiri  and  Yungas  in  Bolivia, 

an  extra  dividend  of  £40  per  share,  in  conse-  and  Carabaya  in  Peru,  the  trade  centering  at 

quence  of  the  exceptionally  lar^  output  since  Cuzco,  Peru.    The  native  Indians  consume  an- 

tne  beginning  of  tne  year.'    Chilian  capitalists  nuallv  16,000  tons  of  coca  leaves, 

are  largely  interested  in  this  mine,  but  tne  larg-  BkAZIL,  an  empire  in  South  America.    (For 

est  shareholder  of  the  company  is  the  President  details  relating  to  area,  territorial  divisions,  popu- 

of  the  Bolivian  republic  himseu.    The  company  lation,  etc.,  see  *'  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  for  18o4.) 

has  nearly  finished  the  railroad  from  Antofa-  GoTemment. — ^The  Emperor  was  Dom  Pedro 

gasta  to  its  mine ;  its  completion  will  do  away  II,  bom  Dec.  2, 1825.    His  Cabinet  was  composed 

with  the  transport  of  ore  and  silver  on  mules'  of  the  following  ministers :    President  of  the 

backs.    The  Londres  mine  was  first  worked  by  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  Finance^ 

the  Spaniards  three  hundred  years  ago.    About  Senator  Affonso  Celso,  Visconde  de  Ouro  Preto ; 

thirty  vears  ago  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  Daria,  Baron 

English  capitalists,  who  made  large  sums  from  de  Soreto ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Senator  Cdndido 

it.    But  tne  officers  of  the  English  company  de  Oliveira;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr. 

began  to  steal  the  ore,  and  after  a  while  the  Diana;   Army,  Visconde  de  Maralaju;   Navy, 

stockholders  refused  to  continue  the  work.    Fi-  Baron  de  Ladoris ;   Agriculture,   Laurenoo   de 

nally  the  English  capitalists  abandoned  it  alto-  Albuquerque.    The  Brazilian  Minister  at  Wash- 

gether,  and  the  mine  became  flooded.    W.  H.  higton  is  Dom  J.  G.  do  Amaral  Valente.    The 

Christy,  of  Boston,  secured  the  mine  of  the  Bo-  Consul-General  of  Brazil  at  New  York  is  Dr.  Sal- 

livian  Government,  freed  it  of  water  by  means  vador  Mendonca.    The  American  Minister  at  Rio 

of  a  tunnel,  and  began  digging.    The  product  de  Janeiro  is  Thomas  J.  Jarvis ;  the  Consul-Gen- 

comprises  25  per  cent,  copper  and  75  per  cent,  eral,  H.  Clay  Armstrong, 

silver,  the  latter  averaging  from  200  to  2,000  Finances. — On  May  15, 1889,  the  foreign  debt 

ounces  to  the  ton.    Mr.  Christy  has  also  come  of  Brazil  amounted  to  £28,100,000,  and  the  in- 

into  possession  of  ei^ht  lead  mines  and  the  only  ternal  debt  to  598,800,000  milreis.    As  the  Gov- 

known  coal    mine  m   Bolivia.     The  Bolivian  emment  has  withdrawn  its  treasury  notes,  the 

Government,  in  consideration  of  what  Mr.  Christy  fioatingdebt  arising  therefrom  had  been  obliter- 

has  done,  has  given  him  the  exclusive  privilege  ated.    The  Government  still  had  to  its  credit 

of  smelting  in  the  republic  for  fifteen  years.  with  its  financial  agents  in  London  the  sum  of 

Cinchona  Bark. — Calisa^ra  bark  from  Bo-  £2,000,000,  balance  due   the  Government  out 

livia,  a  species  of  cinchona,  in  1889  was  chieflv  of  its  last  loan.    The  paper  money  then  in  circu- 

shipped  to  Hamburg.    The  cultivated  flat  call-  lation  was  188,861,000  milreis.    The  budget  for 

saya  bark  is  hip^hly  appreciated  abroad,  nota-  1889  estimated  the  income  at  147,200,000  milreis, 

bly  in  France,  wnere  it  has  been  introduced  into  and  the  outlay  at  178,415,408,  including  20,260,- 

the  army  and  navy  hospitals.    Shipments  of  cin-  966  milreis   extraordinary  expenses ;   that  for 

chona  Wk  from  Ceylon  to  London  have  fallen  1890  estimates  the  revenue  at  150,769,500  mil- 

bff  considerably  of  late  years ;  thus,  from  Oct.  1,  reis  and  the  expenditure — including  19,748,208 

1885,  to  June  13,  1886,  they  were  11,995,810  of  extraordinary  outlays,  chiefly  on  railroads---at 

pounds;    in  1886-'87,  10,979,218;  in  1887-^88,  170,967,928  milreis.    In  1888  the  revenue  ex- 

8.553,756,  and  in  1888-'89,  8,091,404;  the  total  ceeded  the  first  estimate  by  9,000,000  milreis, 

shipments  from  Ceylon  were,  1886-'87, 14.389,184  while  the  expenditure  remained  3,200,000  milreis 

pounds;  1887-*88,  11,704,932,  and  1888-*89, 10,-  below  the  estimate. 

209,481.     Planters  in  the  British  East  India  The  subscriptions  to  the  100,000,000  milreis 

colonies  and  Java  have  gradually  abandoned  European  4-per-cent.  loan  of  the  Brazilian  Gov- 

cinchona  culture  and  substituted  that  of  tea,  be-  ernment  amounted,  in  September,  1889,  to  nearly 

cause  overproduction  brought  about  such  a  fall  four  times  what  was  wanted ;  the  loan,  equaling 

in  prices  that  the  industry  became  unremunera-  £11,250,000,  was  negotiated  at  90,  and  immedi- 

tive.     As  consumption   had    meanwhile   been  ately  after  it  had  ^n  taken  it  commanded  1^ 

stimulated  all  over  the  world  by  the  low  prices,  per  cent,  premium  in  London, 

it  began  to  outrun  the  supply  in  the  autumn  of  Army  and  Navy.— The  actual  stren^h  of  the 

1889,  and  in  October  the  price  of  quinine  ad-  army  is  18,164  men.  including  commissioned  offi- 

vanced  in  London  from  lid.  an  ounce  to  14^.,  cers  and  enlisted  men. 

and  in  New  York  from  22  cents  to  30  cents.  The  navy  is  composed  of  52  vessels  doing 

Coca.^^oca  leaves  from  Bolivia  and  Peru  active  service,  9  of  them  being  armored,  5  cruis- 
have  also  been  in  scanty  supply  in  Europe  and  ers,  16  gunboats,  2  steam  transports,  5  school 
the  United  States  in  1889,  the  shipments  being  ships,  13  torpedo  boats,  and  2  steam  tugs ;  mount- 
quite  light,  and  there  being  a  total  absence  of  ing  together  254  guns,  and  having  a  collective 
handsome  green  leaves.  Inundations  in  the  horse-power  of  19,329,  and  a  tonnage  of  40,252, 
producing  districts  diminished  the  amount  avail-  It  is  manned  by  5,272  sailors. 
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Postal  ItarTieii.— In  1888  there  were  1,883  145,0«l 

poBt-offlcea,  which  handled  duriDe-  the  ;ear  088,-  117,18J!  .  _  . 

169  Ourernment  messBKea,  12,042,098  private  let-  The  eiport  ol  India-rubber  from  Par&  in  1888 

ten,  601,041  printed  circiilara,  16,149,092  news-  was   15,032   tons,  of  which   8,890   went  to  the 

papers,  and  783,404  samples.    The  receipts  were  United  SUtes  ftnd  0,142  to  Europe. 

2,050,000  milTeis,  and  the  expenses  3,310,000.  The  foreign  trade  movement  of  Biode  J&nerio 


Telefrapba.— In  1888  the  170  telegraph  of- 
fices forwfu^ed  638,161  messages,  over  a  length 
of  line  of  10.S30  kilometres,  the  lenKth  of  wire 
being  18,864.  The  receipts  were  l.&2,102,  and 
the  eipenseo  2.42I.T69  milrels.  Early  in  Maj, 
1889.  was  published  the  call  for  tenders  for  the 
telegraph -cable  conoewiotis  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Brazil.  t«  be  received  till  Oct.  30  in 
London,  Paris,  WasTiington,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Coin merc«.— The  development  of  Bmiil's  for- 
eign eommerce  during  the  yeara  1882-'83  to 
1887-'88  is  shown  in  the  ensuing  table,  reduced 
to  eoHtoi,  or  thousands  of  milreis : 


was  as  follows:  Imports.  183,471,935 
milreis ;  exports.  93,752.919.  The  imports  were 
chiefly  from  the  following  countries,  with  the 
amount  set  arainst  each  :  United  States,  7,333.- 
074  milreis;  England.  47,061.810;  France.  16,- 
969,942  ;  Germany.  13,354,683 ;  Uruguay,  19,670,- 
636;  Argentine  Republic,  11,060,183;  Belgium, 
5.361,136;  Portugal,  7.5S3.348.  The  eiporis  were 
distributed  as  follows:  To  the  United  States, 
58,488.132  milreis;  Rngland,  4.533.178;  Prance, 
7,182,53!  ;  Germany,  10.485,739;  Uruguay.  887,- 
359  ;  Argentine  Republic.  3,203.431  ;  Belgium, 
2.457.429 ;  Portugal.  337.126.  The  American 
trade  with  Brazil  exhibits  these  figures : 


188T-'§8 SKfi9a 

Janeiro  and  Santos  were  as  follows,  during  the 
twelve  months  from  July  1  to  June  30 : 

MSTINATION. 

188S-'8B.:  188T-'S«. 

£,8«Ci,aiS            l.T««,SSI 

18OT.. 


btxn,7i» 


Flour  exportation  from  the  United  Stal«a 
to  Brazil  amounted  during  the  quinquennium 
1874-'78  to  3.765.732  barreTs.  In  the  nest  five 
years.  laTS-'S.*!,  it  reached  8.291.343.  and  in  the 
last  five  vears.  1884-'88.  it  was  3.108.353,  the  total 
during  the  fifteen  years  being  9,266,427  barrels, 
or  617.762  on  an  average.  The  largest  ship- 
ments were  in  1887,  748.937  barrels. 

Complaints  have  reached  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  from  American  Consuls  in 
southern  Brazil  of  the  practice,  which  has  be- 
come quite  prevalent,  of  falsifying  American 
trade-marks.  Anstro-Uungarian  manufacturers 
have  made  similar  complaints. 
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New  Extra  Duty.-* In  order  to  protect  do-  ceded  on  the  remaining  1,000,000  milreis,  by  the 

mestic  manufacturers  against  the  competition  Imperial  and  provincial  governments  jointly, 
of  imported  ^^oods,  now  that  the  exchange  on        New  Steamer  Lines.—- During  the  summer 

London  has  risen  so  much  under  the  improve-  of  1880  the  Gk)vemment  made  a  contract  with 

ment  in  Brazilian  finances,  the  Chambers  passed  two  steamer  lines,  granting  them  a  subsidy  un- 

a  bill  on  Nov.  24,  1888,  authorizing  the  Govern-  der  provision  of  the  budget  law  for  1889.    One 

ment  to  levy  an  additional  import  of  6  per  cent,  will  ply  between  Santos  and  Hamburg,  via  Lis- 

on  such  goods  as  are  also  manufactured  in  Bra-  bon  and  Havre ;  the  other,  between  Santos  and 

zil,  whenever  the  exchange  ranges  between  22^  Genoa,  via  Marseilles.    The  concession  is  to  ex- 

and  26d.,  15  per  cent,  when  it  fluctuates  between  tend  over  fifteen  years  and  involve  a  subsidy  of 

26  and  27i<2M  and  20  per  cent  whenever  it  com-  $12,500,  American   gold  per  round  trip  which 

mands  over  27^.  the  milreis.    This  changeable  amount  will  be  doublod  whenever  one  of  the 

tariff  constitutes  an  extra  rate  applied  to  the  steamers  brin^  a  load  of  immigrants.    The  lines 

tariff  of  1887,  the  one  still  in  force.    The  5  per  have  the  option  of  touching  at  any  European 

cent,  additional  duty  decreed  July  1, 1886,  in  fa-  port,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Isl- 

vor  of  the  emancipation  fund  is  still  levied  in  ands,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  immigrants 

spite  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  for  any  Brazilian  port.    The  Government  agrees 

Railroads,— The  total  length  of  railroads  in  to  pay  $25,000,  American  gold,  annually  for  five 

operation  in  Brazil  on  Dec.  81, 1888,  was  8,930  years,  toward  defraying  the  passa^  of  such  im- 

kuometres,  and  there  were  1,574  kilometres  in  migrants.     The  number  of  immigrants  landed 

course  of  construction.    The  increase  during  the  in  1888  was  131,271. 

year  was  respectively  444  and  177  kilometres.        8ii(far. — The  Brazilian  Gh)vemment,  in  June, 

Some  of  the  lines  are  the  property  of  the  state,  a  1889,  informed  the  nations  represented  at  theLon- 

greater  number  are  subsidized  with  an  interest  don  Sugar  Conference  that  it  was  unable  to  join 

guarantee  either  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  ex-  tl^  league  having  for  itsobject  the  discontinuance 

chequer  or  the  provincial  governments.   The  rail-  of  bounties  to  sugar-producers,  inasmuch  as  in 

roaas  belonging  to  the  state  comprise  ten  lines,  this  matter  it  is  tied  at  home  by  the  necessities 

which,  up  to  the  date  named,  had  involved  a  total  of  the  sugar-planting  interest.    The  Government 

outlay  of  195,636,000  milreis.   Sixteen  lines  enjojr  guarantees  o  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  for 

•the  state's  guarantee,  three  of  them  being  domi-  several  years  to  thirty-five  central  sugar-houses, 

ciled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  eleven  of  the  lines  pos-  on  a  total  capital  of  30,000,000  milreis,  distrib- 

sess  a  charter  in  perpetuity,  while  the  remaining  uted  throughout  the  sugar-producing  provinces, 

five  have  a  ninety-year  charter.    The  guarantee  The  Provincial  Government  and  Le^slature  of 

runs  for  thirty  years  with  nearly  all  of  them.  Pemambuco  have  now  resolved  to  imitate  the 

The  capital  guaranteed  amounts  to  £16,125,352,  Imperial  Government  and  tender  to  eleven  new 

of  which  £973,121  bear  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  su^r-houses  an  interest  guarantee. 
£15,152,231  7  per  cent.  Sugar  and  Wine  Exhibition.— The  Centre 

The  net  earnings  of  all  the  state  lines  did  not  da  Industria  e  Commercio  de  Assucar  opened  on 

exceed  4,724,727  milreis,  being  less  than  2}  per  Jan.  5, 1889,  its  exhibit  of  domestic  supr  and 

cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  only  two  lines  hav-  wine  industries.    The  number  of  exhibitors  ex- 

ing  earned  any  money.  ceeded  two  hundred,  and  that  of  samples  twothou- 

Rirer  Navigation. — A  syndicate  of  Ameri-  sand.  About  eighty  samples  of  wines  were  shown, 
can  and  Canadian  capitalists  proposes  to  establish  In  viticulture  the  province  of  Sfio  Paulo  holds 
steamboat  and  railway  communication  between  the  first  rank ;  its  dark  wine  has  become  popular 
Para,  a  seaport  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ama-  at  home.  The  wines  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  San- 
zon,  and  tne  headwaters  of  the  Tocantins  and  ta  Catharina,  Minas-Geraes,  and  Parand  are  light- 
Araguaya  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  A  er.  Itwas  found  that  most  of  these  wines,  especial- 
line  of  steamers  will  ply  between  Par&  and  a  ly  samples  from  Minas-Geraes,  possess  a  certain 
point  on  the  Rio  Tocantins,  three  hundred  miles  sour  taste  like  common  cider.  It  has  so  far  been 
from  the  coast.  Dangerous  rapids  will  here  be  impossible  to  classify  Brazilian  wines,  the  meth- 
overcome  by  a  railway  sixty-five  miles  long,  od  of  manufacture  being  too  primitive.  The 
Prom  the  western  terminus  of  this  projected  rail-  Imperial  Government  has  procured  an  expert 
way  steamers  will  run  fifteen  hundred  miles  into  from  Vienna,  Austria,  who  is  to  give  his  ad- 
the  interior.  In  connection  with  this  project,  a  vice  after  visiting  the  Sfto  Paulo  vineyards.  In 
steamship  line  is  to  be  established  between  Par6,  S§k>  Paulo  a  nursery  experiment  station,  and 
New  YorK,  and  Montreal.  oenological  school  are  to  be  established  under  his 

A  company  was  incorporated  in  the  summer  of  superintendence. 
1889  under  the  title  Via9fio  Central  do  Brazil       Attempt  on  Dom  Pedro's  Life.— On  the 

Company,  which  intends  establishing  river  navi-  evening  of  July  16,  when  the  Emperor  was  leav- 

gation  from  ^bara.  the  terminus  of  the  Pedro  ing  the  theatre,  a  Portuguese  firea  a  shot  from  a 

11  Railway  on  the  Rio  das  Velhas.  to  Jabota,  the  revolver  at  him,  but  missed  him. 
terminus  of  the  Paulo  Affonso  Railway,  on  the       The  Empire  changed  to  a  Republic. — On 

Sao  Francisco  and  its  tributaries.    In  connec-  the  moniing  of  Nov.  15,  as  Dom  Pedro  II  was. 

tion  therewith,  the  company  is  to  build  a  rail-  leaving  the  imperial  chapel  at  his  summer  resi-\^ 

road  from  a  convenient  point  on  the  Rio  das  dence  at  Petropolis,  after  the  performance  of   ^ 

Velhas  to  Diamantina  with  a  branch  line  to  Serro.  mass,  he  was  handed  a  telegram  from  Viscount 

The  capital  is  to  be  4,000,000  milreis,  of  which  De  Ouro  Preto,  the  Imperial   Prime  Minister, 

3,000,000  will  receive  a  7-per-cent.-interest  guar-  requesting  that  he  immediately  come  to  Rio  de^ 

antee   from  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes,  the  Janeiro,  as  since  dawn  insurgents  had  placed  the 

concession  to  be  in  force  for  fifty  years.    More-  city  under  siege,  and  artillery  commanded  the 

over  an  annual  subsidy  of  90,000  milreis  is  con-  streets.    Dom  Pedro  at  once  returned  to  Rio  de 


Janeiro.  Uu  hb  amral  at  the  palace,  it  was  im- 
mediatelf  surrouaded  bf  troops,  and  an  officer 
of  the  army  read  to  him  a  manifesto  proclaiming 
the  npubhc.    This  was  as  follows : 

H  dbodIb  of  tha  umv  i ., 

^ irfelloT- 

(dduDS  miding  In  the  provinoea.  The  tkll  of  tbo 
hnperial  dynuty  ha)>  junt  been  deoreed,  and  tbo  con- 
aequeaC  destriK^tioa  oi'  the  moDBrchicsf  ajRlam.  As 
an  immediaU  result  of  tbln  natiooal  ravolution,  etmen- 
tiaUj  patriottc  lo  its  charact«i',  there  has  just  beeD 
Mtablbhed  ■  provisioual  Oorernment,  whose  priod- 
pal  miiuion  Ir  to  guarantee  the  maiDtenaDoe  of  pablio 
order  and  Che  procection  of  the  I'lbeny  and  riffliCa  of 
dtiiem.  To  earrj  on  the  frovernment  until  tSo  bot- 
ereign  DBtion  can,  through  Its  coiiKlltulioDal  or)(aniia- 
tion,  aelect  a  definite  government,  the  underaigued 
dtiicna  wore  appointed  mi  the  chief  executive  power 
of  the  nation. 

Fellow-cituena :  The  proviiionsl  Govemniunt~«ini- 
plf  the  tempoiarj  agent  of  the  national  soTereijfntj — 
u  the  fmvenimant  of  peaoe,  libeny,  fratemit;,  and 
order.    It  will  nsa  the  aOribalei  and  extiaorauiar; 


This  manifesto  was  signed  bf  Marecha!  Deo- 
doro  da  Fonseco,  chief  of  the  provisional  Gov- 
ernment ;  Aristides  Da  Silveira  Lobo,  Minister 
of  the  Interior;  Ruy  Barboza,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  Justice ;  Benjamin  Constant 
Botelho  Db  M^alhaes,  Minister  of  War;  Edu- 
ardo  Wandenkolk,  Minister  of  Marine ;  Quintano 
Bocayuva,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

After  the  reading  of  the  decree,  Dom  Pedro 
held  a  meeting  of  his  ministers  and  councilors 
of  state.  Ee  endeavored  to  form  a  new  mini^r, 
with  SeQor  Sarawa  at  its  head,  hat  to  this  Oen. 
da  Fonseca  objected,  and  sent  the  following  note 
to  the  Emperor : 

of  the  nation,  comtdned 


of  the  Qovemnient  against  the  arm;  and  navy,  and  the 
■poliition  of  their  nghta,  have  brought  about  the  rev- 
olution. In  the  face  of  thii  situation,  the  presence  or 
the  Imperial  family  b  impoBsible.  Yielding,  theretbre, 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  national  voice,  the  provisional 
Qovemment  u  compelled  to  request  you  to  depart 


powen  with  which  It  ia  vnted  for  the  debOBe  of  the 
Bul^ects  of  the  country  and  of  public  order.  The  pro- 
vieional  government  by  all  the  means  at  ili  command, 
'—  lopuarsnlee  to  all  the  inhabit "■  " — " 


neans  for  tranaport,  and  ■ 
I  imperial  familj  during 


3  bo  limited  for 


<r  the  good 


and  by  the  nav;. 

The  ordinary  Amotiona  of  justice,  aa  well  as  those 
of  civil  and  militarj  administratiou,  will  continue  to 
be  exercised  by  those  bodies  heretofore  existing.  In 
regard  to  those  holding  ofUce,  the  righia  required  by 
eaoh  flinctionary  will  be  respeoted.  The  abolition  of 
the  Senate  h  decreed,  and  also  of  the  Council  of  State. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  Ik  declared  dissolved. 

Fellow-Citiione:  tneprnvuiional  Sovrmmcnl  rooc^- 
niiea  and  acknowleilge-s  all  the  national  engngemenls 
contracted  by  the  former  Qovomment — the  treaties 
with  foreign  powers;  the  public  debt,  both  internal 
and  foreign ;  (lio  contracla  now  in  force,  and  the  < 
gationa  legally  < 


fWim  Bradlian  territory  with  your  hmlly  within 
twenty-tour  honra.  The  Qovemmeni  will  provide  at 
its  own  expense  the  proper  means  for  tranaport,  and  ■ 
will  afford  protection  U     "'      '"        ■  '  '      •(.-.. 


stttulod  .Issembly  decidea  thereon.  The  countrj'  e: 
peels  that  you  will  knov  how  to  imitate  the  examp 
setby  the  Bret  Emperor  of  Biuil  on  April  T,  18E1. 

Dora  Pedro's  answer  to  this  communicatio: 
which  was  promptly  sent  to  Fonseca  on  tl 
same  day.  was  aa  follows ; 


endeavored  t 

proofs  ofiieep  love  during  the  nearly  half  a  century 
m  which  I  have  dischawed  the  nffloe  of  chief  of  sUte. 
While  thus  leaving  with  my   whole   family,!  shall 
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On  the  same  day  the  Comtesse  d*Eu,  eldest  cree  naming  Sept  15,  1890,  as  the  time  for  hold- 
daughter  of  Dom  redro,  who  acted  as  regent  ing  a  general  election  for  delegates  to  the  Con- 
durmg  his  previoas  absence,  issued  the  following  stituent  Assembly,  and  Not.  15  following  (the 
mani£sto :  anniversary  of  the  revolution)  as  the  time,  and 

With  a  broken  heart  I  part  from  my  frienda,  from  ^^o  de  Janeiro  as  the  place  of  holding  the  Erst 

the  whole  people  of  Braal,  and  from  my  country,  session  of  the  Assembly.    A  few  days  afterward 

which  I  have  so  loved  and  still  do  love,  toward  whoee  a  decree  was  issued  canceling  the  annual  allow- 

happiness  I  have  done  my  best  to  contribute,  and  for  ance  to  the  ex-Emperor  in  tne  the  civil  list  and 

which  I  shall  ever  entertain  the  most  ardent  good  the  subsidy  of  |2,500,000  guaranteed  to  him  by 

^i*he8.  the  provisional  Government,  prompted,  it  was  ai- 

Her  husband,  the  Count  d'Eu,  also  wrote  to  le^ed,  by  hostile  sentiments  of  reactionaries  in 
the  Minister  of  War.  resigning  command  of  the  Lisbon.  Another  decree,  on  Jan.  10,  1890,  an- 
artillery  and  requesting  leave  to  go  abroad,  add-  nounced  a  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
ing  that  he  had  loyaJly  served  Brazil,  and  that,  state,  and  the  extinction  of  the  patronage  and 
but  for  the  circumstances  which  obliged  him  to  resources  of  all  religious  institutions ;  but  guar- 
quit  the  country,  he  would  be  ready  to  serve  it  anteed  to  furnish  ecclesiastical  revenue  and  sup- 
under  any  form  of  government  port  for  the  actual  personnel  of  the  Catholic 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  Ma-  Church,  and  to  subsidize  the  seminary  professor- 
jor  Tompofsci,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  ships  in  other  institutions  for  one  year, 
went  to  the  palace  and  placed  the  members  of  On  Dec.  19, 1889,  Mr.  McMillan,  of  Tennessee, 
the  imperial  family  under  arrest  while  they  were  offered  in  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
still  in  bed.  He  bore  written  orders  from  Oen.  ative^  a  resolution  recognizing  the  Brazilian  Re- 
da  Fonseca  that  the  Emperor  and  his  family  public ;  and  on  the  same  day  Senator  Mor^^n 
should  embark  forthwith.  The  Government  proposed  in  the  Senate  a  similar  recognition, 
would  not  allow  them  to  wait  until  daylight,  Some  of  the  senators  and  representatives  pre- 
fearful  lest  any  demonstration  in  the  streets  ferred  to  await  the  meeting  of  the  Constituent 
might  result  in  bloodshed.  Count  d'Eu  and  his  Assembly.  Before  definite  action  on  these  biUa 
wiro,  the  Princess  Isabel,  and  their  children,  were  was  taken,  the  President  formally  recognized  the 
compelled  to  leave  the  palace  at  three  o'clock  in  provisional  Government  by  accepting,  on  Jan.  29, 
the  morning  and  walk  to  the  quay.  Dom  Pedro  1890,  the  credentials  of  J.  G.  do  Amaral  Valente 
and  the  Empress  followed  them  immediately  in  as  Minister  to  the  United  States,  and  of  Salvador 
a  carriage  yarded  by  troops.  The  imperial  Mendoca  as  minister  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
party  embanced  on  a  steam  launch,  and  were  United  States. 

taken  to  a  man-of-war,  which  immediately  went  The  new  Brazilian  flag  floated  by  the  people  on 

to  Ilha  Grande,  an  island  sixty-eight  miles  from  the  declaration  of  the  republic  displayed  three 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  party  were  kept  as  pris-  diagonal  stripes,  the  two  outside  ones  being  of 

oners  until  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  trans-  red,  and  the  middle  one  white  with  a  blue  star 

ferred  in  small  boats  to  the  steamship  "  Algoas,"  in  the  center.    But  it  is  said  by  the  newspapers, 

with  two  lieutenants  of  the  navy,  whose  duty  was  however,  that  the  future  flag  of  the  Brazilian 

to  see  that  the  vessel  went  direct  to  Lisbon.  Republic  will  be  designed  like  that  of  the  United 

She  was  also  convoked  for  a  great  part  *of  the  States,  except  that  the  stripes  will  be  yellow  and 

distance  by  the  Brazilian  ironclad  "  Riachuelo."  green  alternating,  and  there  will  be  fourteen 

The  embarkation  of  the  imperial  family  on  the  stars  in  the  jack. 

**  Algoas  "  was  so  hurried  that  in  the  confusion  The  revolution  was  accomplished  with  but 
a  part  of  their  baggage  was  left  behind,  imd,  little  bloodshed.  The  Imperial  Minister  of  Ma- 
the  sea  being  very  rough,  the  hands  and  wrists  rine,  Ladario,  received  three  pistol  wounds  while 
of  the  Empress  were  hurt  as  she  was  being  resisting  arrest,  and  there  was  a  riot  at  Maran- 
hauled  aboard.  The  **  Algoas  "  touched  at  Ten-  ham,  in  which  six  negroes  and  one  soldier  were 
eriffe  and  arrived,  after  a  stormy  vovage,  in  the  killed.  With  these  exceptions,  the  country  seems 
Tagus  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  7.  Mauj  inqui-  to  have  accepted  the  revolution  very  quietly, 
ries  were. made  of  Dom  Pedro,  touching  nis  The  banks  were  closed  and  business  suspended 
future  and  his  attitude  toward  the  Government  for  only  twenty-four  hours, 
of  Brazil.  In  answer  to  all  these  he  confined  The  principal  cause  that  led  to  the  revolution 
himself  to  the  declaration  that  if  summoned  to  was  a  universal  dislike  of  the  centralizing  system 
return  to  Brazil,  he  would  go.  A  manifesto  Issued  of  the  empire.  There  are  in  Brazil  twenty  prov- 
en Dec.  18,  by  the  Viscount  Ouro  Preto,  late  Pres-  inces  or  states ;  each  was  allowed  to  have  a  legis- 
ident  of  the  Imperial  Brazilian  Ministry,  con-  lature,  but  the  governors  were  appointed  by  the 
eluded  with  these  words:  '^Should  the  entire  Emperor.  One  of  the  standing  evils  against 
nation  sanction  the  criminal  attempt  at  estab-  which  the  provinces  have  ineffectually  protested 
lishine  the  republic  it  will  be  the  duty  of  every  was  the  appointment  either  of  adventurers,  or  of 
Brazilian  to  respect  the  supreme  verdict."  worthless  political  partisans.    In  the  later  years 

On  Nov.  21  the  provisional  Government  decreed  of  the  Emperor's  reign,  it  has  been  an  unfailing 
universal  suffrage  to  all  Brazilians  who  could  source  of  irritation  and  complaint  that  the  prov- 
read  and  write,  and  promised  to  respect  the  pen-  inces  have  been  governed,  not  for  their  own  in- 
sions  conceded  to  tne  poor  by  the  ex-Emperor,  terests  but  for  those  of  the  Imperial  Administra- 
and  the  matrimonial  contract  of  the  ex-Princess,  tion.  The  main  object  seemea  to  be  to  get  as 
A  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Dr.  much  money  out  of  them  as  possible  for  the  cen- 
Saldanha  Marinho,  president,  and  Santos  Wer-  tral  treasury  and  to  leave  as  little  as  might  be  for 
neck,  Americo  Brazilieuse,  and  Rangel  Pestana,  local  improvements  and  requirements.  lUustra- 
to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  federal  constitution.  On  tions  of  the  same  centralized  system  are  fur- 
Dec.  21  the  provisional  Government  issued  a  de-  nished  by  the  text  of  the  Imperial  Constitution, 
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which  Dom  Pedro  II  would  never  consent  to  re-  ChrouKh  the  Him;,  and  the  Boldiera  petitioned 

Tise.     While  providing  full  guarantees  for  free  Dom  Pedro  for  &n  increase  of  paf.     The  Bm- 

speecb.  exemption  from  illegal  arrest,  religious  prorand  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  considered 

toleration,  and  citizens'  rights,  it  established  a  the  matter,  but  did  not  grant  it.     The  discon- 

Bjstem  of  administration  under  the  direct  per-  tent  of  the  soldiers  increased,  and  the  imperial 


oonal  control  of  the  Emperor.    The  judges  and  autboritiee  thonght  it  wise  to  send  Da  Fonseca 

magistrates  were  appointed  bj  him,  on  the  rec-  to  a  distant  province.     But  their  favorite's  ab- 

ommeadation  of  his  ministers.     He  was  empow-  sence  did  not  diminish  their  discontent.     (See 

ered  to  suspend  sentences  in  the  courts,  to  dis-  Fonseca,  in  this  volume.) 

miss  magistrates,  and  to  veto  legislative  acts  of  Quintano  Bocapiva,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 

the  Chambers.     Vacancies  for  the  Senate  were  fairs,  is  the  best  known  member  of  the  new  Oov- 

filled  by  the  election  of  three  candidates  by  the  emment.     He  is  Of  tv-three  years  of  age,  a  native 

people,' and  the  appointment  of  one  of  these  by  of  Kiode  Janeiro.     He  has  been  a  journalist  since 

the   Emperor.     The  Council  of  State  was  ap-  his  youth,  and  has  been  in  succession  editor  ot  the 

pointed  tor  life,  and  was  recruited  from  members  "  Republica  "  (long  since  defunct),  the  "  Globa," 

of  the  Emperor's  family  and  imperial  sycophants,  and  the  "  Paes."     lie  was  ever  an  uncompromis- 

To  these  reasons  must  be  added  the  personal  un-  ing  republican,  and  held  no  office  under  the  Im- 

popularity  of  the  Count  d'Eu.  perial   Government.     He  came   to  the   United 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  a  republic  States  fifteen  years  ago  as  emisratioD  commis- 
would  be  declared  upon  the  Emperor's  death ;  sioner.  His  son  was  educatea  in  the  United 
but  the  declaration  was  precipitated  by  the  at-  States,  and  when  the  revolution  broke  out  was 
tempt  of  the  Imperial  Government  t«  organize  a  assisting;  his  father  in  editorial  work. 
Oardt  Naiiomde  which  should  be  officered  by  Ray  Bsrhosa,  Minister  of  Finance,  bad  long 
imperial  partisans  and  in  time  enable  the  Gov-  been  known  as  an  unswerving  republican.  He 
emment  to  disband  the  army  and  navy.  The  is  a  forcible  writer  and  speaker,  and  was  one  of 
revolt  against  the  monarchy  was  In  the  first  in-  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  minority  under  the 
stance  the  result  of  the  coalition  between  the  empire.  He  is  a  pronounced  anti-clerical,  and 
Military  Club,  founded  by  Gen.  da  Fonseca  and  one  of  his  most  famous  speeches  was  delivered 
tJie  Associated  Republican  Leagues,  of  which  on  the  death  of  a  Freemason  who  hod  been  ex- 
Quintimo  Bocayuva  was  the  chief  organizer.  The  communicated  by  the  Pope.  As  a  Liberal,  he  has 
Club  and  Leagues  united  in  a  bloodless  revolu-  always  been  fearless,  as  shown  by  his  introduc- 
tion, tion  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  a  bill  to 

Deodora  da  Ponseca,  Chief  of  the  provisional  stop  the  allowance  made  to  Ine  German  prince 

Government,  has  been  must  of  his  lile  a  soldier,  who  had  married  one  of  Dom  Pedro's  daughters. 

During  the  war  between   Brazil  and   Paraguay  He  has  tor  years  represented  a  city  of  the  prov- 

hedia  eicellent  service  and  became  verr  pupu-  ince  of   Bahin    in   the   Chanlier   of    Deputies. 

lar.     After  that  war  he  organized  the  Military  Though  Bahia  is  strongly  Conservative,  there  are 

Club  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  thus  attached  him-  some  Liberal  districts  in  it,  and  the  most  Liberal 

self  to  many  brother  officers.    Through  this  club,  of  these  had  him  as  its  representative. 

it  is  claimed,  considerable  discontent  was  spread  Benjamin  Constant  BotelhodeMagalhaes,Min- 
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ister  of  War,  js  a  native  of  Brazil,  bom  about  career  that  he  regarded  as  his  vocation,  without 

1848.    He  has  been  an  earnest  student  since  his  wastine  time  on  any  professional  training, 

j^outh,  taught  for  several  years,  and  by  his  writ-  His  first  published  book,  **  Pauline :  A  Fra^- 

mgs  became  well  known  as  a  republican.    When  ment  of  a  Cfonfession,"  appeared  anonymouslv  m 

the  revolution  broke  out,  he  was  a  professor  in  1833.    It  purports  to  be  a  confession  to  Pauline 

the  Poljrtechnic  School  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  bv  her  lover,  a  young  poet,  who  accuses  himself 

Campos  Salles,  Minister  of  Justice,  is  a  lawyer  of  various  enormities  in  a  vague  way,  but  asserts 

by  proiession,  and  but  little  known.  his  steady  love  for  the  goods  of  the  imagination 

Eduardo  Wandenkolk,  Minister  of  Marine,  is  and  his  constant  aspirations  after  God,  and  con- 

a  practical  seaman,  holding  the  rank  of  admiral  sciousness  of  his  presence.    It  is  probably  a  first 

in  the  Brazilian  navy.    He  is  to  the  sailors  what  attempt  in  that  dramatic  monologue  wtuch  was 

Da  Fonseca  is  to  the  soldiers,  a  representative  afterward  so  favored  a  form  of  expression  with 

favorite  of  their  profession,  ana  the  embodiment  him,  a  portrayal  of  the  possible  experiences 

of  republicanism.     He  is  a  handsome,  middle-  of  a  young  and  very  self-centered  poet,  rather 

aged  man,  and  wealthy.  than  a  transcript  of  his  own  emotions,  though  the 

Demetris  Ribiero,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  is  two  would  naturally  be  more  or  less  blended, 

perhaps  the  least  known  member  of  the  provis-  Five  years  afterward  he  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a 

lonal  Government.    He  comes  from  the  interior,  copy  of  the  original  edition :  '*  *  Pauline,'  written 

and  is  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Da  Fonseca.  in  pursuance  of  a  foolish  plan  I  forget,  or  have 

BROWNING,  ROBERT,  an  English  poet,  no  wish  to  remember ;  involving  the  assumption 
bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Gamberwell,  Lon-  of  several  distinct  characters ;  the  world  was 
don,  May  7, 1812 ;  died  in  Venice,  Italy,  Dec.  12,  never  to  guess  thi^  such  an  opera,  such  a  come- 
1889.  His  father's  paternal  ancestors  were  Ene-  dy,  such  a  speech,  proceeded  from  the  same 
lish,  of  a  west-country  family,  one  of  whom.  Mi-  notable  person.  ...  *  Only  this  crab'  (1  find  set 
cajah  Browning,  it  is  said,  raised  the  siege  of  down  in  my  copy)  *  remains  of  the  shapely  Tree 
Derry  in  1689  by  springing  the  boom  across  Lough  of  Ldf  e  in  m^  Fool's  Paradise.' "  The  poem  is  no- 
Foyle  and  lost  his  life  in  the  act  The  mother  ticeable  for  its  enthusiastic  apostrophe  to  Shelley, 
of  Robert's  father  was  a  Creole.  His  mother's  whose  works,  with  those  of  Keats,  had  fallen 
father,  whose  name  was  Weidemann,  was  a  into  his  hands  in  1825,  and  who  had  taken  the 
draughtsman  and  musician  from  Hambui|^,  and  place  of  his  earlier  master,  Byron.  He  afterward 
her  mother  was  of  a  Scotch  family.  His  rather,  wrote  an  essay,  as  an  introduction  to  a  volume 
whose  name  he  bore,  was  a  clerk  m  the  Bank  of  of  supposed  letters  of  Shelley,  in  which  he  speaks 
England  and  possessed  a  considerable  fortune,  of  **  the  si^ial  service  it  was  the  dream  of  boy- 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  charac-  hood  to  render  to  Shelley's  fame  and  memory." 
ter  and  a  decided  taste  for  literature;  indeed,  he  "  Pauline  "  is  written  in  smooth,  but  not  always 
had  so  much  ability  in  verse-making  that  the  correct,  blank  verse,  showing  little  of  the  charac- 
son  long  afterward  declared  that  his  father  was  ter  of  his  later  style.  It  met  with  small  success 
more  of  a  poet  than  he  himself  was.  He  wrote,  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  most  of  the  reviews  passed 
after  the  fashion  of  his  day,  in  the  heroic  couplet  it  by  with  a  little  contemptuous  comment  or 
and  in  the  vein  of  Pope,  but  never  published  his  none  at  all,  though  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox  reviewed 
poems.  He  early  saw  and  encoura^d  his  son's  it  very  favorably  in  his  "  Monthly  Repository," 
^nius,  but  had  little  sympathy  with  the  style  and  Allan  Cunningham  devoted  several  columns 
in  which  it  found  expression.  to  it  in  the  "  Athenaeum."    Mr.  Gosse  tells  an  in- 

The  boy's  bent  toward  poetry  showed  itself  in  cident  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  happened  to  get 


igh  poems  to  fill  a  ing  for  space  to  review  it  at  length, 
volume,  but  none  of  the  publishers  to  whom  they  replied  that  **  nothing  would  have  been  more 
were  sent  cared  to  take  tne  risk  of  putting  them  welcome,  but  that,  unfortunately,  in  the  preced- 
into  print  Among  those  who  saw  the  verses  ing  number  the  poem  had  been  dismissed  with 
were  the  Misses  Flower,  one  of  whom  has  since  one  line  of  contemptuous  neglect.  Mr.  Mill's  op- 
become  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  hymn  portunities  extended  no  further  than  this  one 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee."  Her  sister  was  so  magazine ;  but  at  his  death  Mr.  Browning  came 
impressed  with  the  merit  of  the  boy's  work  that  into  possession  of  this  identical  copy,  the  blank 
she  copied  the  entire  manuscript  and  ^ve  it  to  pages  of  which  were  crowded  with  Mill's  annota- 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  a  distinguished  Unitarian  tions  and  remarks.  The  late  John  Forster  took 
preacher.  Though  he  saw  that  the  publication  of  such  an  interest  in  the  volume  that  he  borrowed 
the  crude  verses  would  be  unwise,  Mr.  Fox  recog-  it — *  convey,  the  wise  it  call ' — and  when  he 
nized  the  poetic  promise  in  them  and  retained  died  it  passed  with  his  library  into  the  possession 
the  copies,  which  were  returned  to  Mr.  Brown-  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where  this 
ing  in  1864  by  Mr.  Fox's  daughter.  curious  relic  of  the  youth  of  two  eminent  men 
The  boy's  education  was  conducted  mainly  by  has  at  last  found  a  resting-place."  After  it  had 
private  teachers  at  home,  though  he  was  for  a  gone  out  of  print  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  found 
time  at  a  school  in  Dulwich  and  was  present  at  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  so  im- 
the  opening  term  of  London  University,  of  which  pressed  with  it  that  he  copied  it  entire  for  his 
his  father  was  an  ori^nal  shareholder.  Some  own  use.  Detecting  some  fikeness  in  it  to  later 
years  ago  he  was  appointed  a  governor  for  life  work  of  Browning,  he  wrote  to  ask  him  if  he  were 
of  this  university.  When  the  time  came  for  not  the  author,  which  was  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
him  to  choose  his  profession  in  life,  his  father  Browning's  acquaintance  with  the  then  unknown 
willingly  acquiesced  in  his  desire  to  prepare  him-  painter  and  poet, 
self  by  travel  and  experience  for  the  literary  In  1834  Mr.  Browning  set  out  on  the  travels 
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that  formed  a  part  of  his  plan  of  preparation  for  enthusiastic  article  on  it  in  the  **  Examiner,"  by 
his  life  work,  going  to  Kussia,  Germany,  and  John  Forster,  led  to  a  life-long  friendship  be- 
Italy.  Belonging  to  the  time  between  the  ap-  tween  author  and  reviewer.  Another  friendship, 
pearance  of  **  Pauline  "  and  **  Paracelsus  "  we  formed  at  about  the  same  time,  led  Mr.  Brown- 
Know  of  only  four  short  poems  that  were  pub-  ing  to  write  his  next  dramas  with  a  view  to  pres- 
lished.  These  appeared  in  "  Fox's  Monthly  Re-  entation  on  the  stage.  This  was  his  friendship 
pository."  Two  of  them  were  afterward  mtro-  with  William  C.  Sf&cready,  whom  he  met  at  a 
duced,  one  into  "  Pippa  Passes "  as  the  song  dinner  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox  late  in 
^  A  King  lived  Lone  Ago,*'  and  the  other  into  1835.  The  actor  took  a  violent  fancy  to  the 
**  James  .Lee's  Wife,'  as  the  stanzas  quoted  in  voungpoet,  invited  him  to  spend  the  following 
**  Under' the  Cliff."  The  other  two  were  the  New  Year's  Day  at  his  house  at  Elstree,  read 
^  Madhouse  Cells,"  two  very  remarkable  poems,  "  Paracelsus,"  and  suggested  that  its  author 
one  "  Johannes  Agricola  in  Meditation,"  an  ex-  should  write  a  drama  for  him  to  play.  Accord- 
pression  of  the  madness  of  religious  fanaticism  ingly,  "  Strafford  "  was  written,  and  was  pre- 
m  the  character  of  the  great  Antinomian,  the  sented  at  Coven t  Garden  Theatre,  May  1, 1887. 
other,  '*  Porphyria's  Lover,"  an  expression  of  the  Macreadv  took  the  princinal  part,  and  Miss 
madness  of  love.  Though  in  his  later  style  as  Helen  Faucit  that  of  Laay  Carlisle.  It  was 
regards  subject  and  treatment,  they  are  singular-  played  to  good  houses,  and  was  well  received  ; 
ly  lucid  in  expression  and  pure  in  versification.  but  the  leading  actors  were  poorly  supported, 
"  Paracelsus  "  appeared  in  1885.  It  is  dra-  and  the  finances  of  the  theatre  were  in  a  ruinous 
matic  in  form  and  gives  the  storj  of  the  life  of  condition ;  and  so  the  piece  was  withdrawn  after 
that  celebrated  empiric,  mostly  m  dialogue  be-  five  representations.  It  was  revived  at  the  Stand- 
tween  himself  and  his  friend  Festus,  for  tne  oth-  ard  Theatre  in  1886,  with  moderate  success.  The 
er  two  characters  have  little  to  say.  Like  "  Pau-  motif  of  "  Strafford  "  is  the  devotion  of  the  min- 
line  "  and  "  Sordello,"  which  soon  followed,  it  is  ister  to  his  king — ^a  kind  of  devotion  that  the 
a  study  of  the  development  of  a  soul,  showing  Stuarte  found  so  easy  to  inspire  and  so  easy  also 
Paracelsus  at  significant  pointe  in  his  career.  It  to  forget.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  the 
begins  with  the  loftt  ambition  to  execute  "  God's  author  says  the  portraits  are  faithful  to  history 
great  commission  "  by  discovering  the  true  secret  as  he  understands  it,  Lady  Carlisle's  part  only 
of  life  for  men :  being  imaginary ;  and  Mrs.  Orr,  in  her  "  Hand- 
I  can  devote  myself;  I  have  a  life  book,"  tells  us  that  he  afterward  regarded  his 
To  give ;  I,  singled  out  for  this,  the  One  1  conception  of  her  as  having  been  confirmed  by  a 
Think,  think ;  the  wide  East,  where  old  Wisdom  very  recent  historian  of  the  rei^  of  Charles  I. 
«,  ^P™°'?»  «  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  * ,  The  drama  was  published,  after  ite  presentation 
The  bright  South,  where  she  dwelt;  the  hopeftil  on  the  stage,  by  the  Longmans. 

Piortb,               .^  1.  tx             t  trr*  *!    ..  Two  other  traeredies,  written  within  the  next 

All  are  passed  o'er— it  liirhtB  on  me  I  'Tie  tune  *i.                 *    IT^j    •       j  i     4.u     /        u  1 

New  hopes  should  anirnifte  the  world,  new  light  ^^^^  y^^rs,  were  designed  for  the  stege,  but  no 

Should  dawn  from  new  revealings  to  a  race  manager  was  found  to  bnng  them  out,  and  they 

Weighed  down  so  lonff,  forgotten  so  long ;  so  shall  were  not  published  till  1842  and  1843.   The  first, 

Theheaven  reserved  for  us  at  last  receive  '*  King  Victor  and  King  Charles,"  is  founded  on 

Creatures  whom  no  unwonted  splendors  blind,  an  incident  in  the  history  of  Sardinia  in  1730-'81 

But  ardent  to  confront  the  unclouded  blaze  __the  abdication  of  Victor  IL  in  favor  of  his  son 

2L^*?fw^!?*°"i''^flfl^?w,^^^^          Pilgnmage,  Charles,  and  his  subsequent  attempt  to  resume 

Not  seldom  glorified  theu-  hfe  below.  ^^^  ^^^^^     ^^^   ^^^  characterS   are  drawn 

And  he  is  confident  of  the  end,  because  so  sure  with  great  strength,  particularly  the  selfish,  cun- 

of  the  divine  sending :  ning,  and  unscrupulous  old  king  and  his  affeo- 

Be  sure  they  sleep  not  whom  God  needs  !  Nor  fear  tionate,  sensitive,  and  upright  but  vacillating 

Their  holding  lisht  his  charge,  when  every  hour  son.    The  other  play  was  "  The  Return  of  the 

That  finds  that  charge  delayed  is  a  new  death.  Druses,"  a  spiritea  drama,  first  named ''  Mansoor 

This  for  the  faith  in  which  I  trust ;  and  hence  the  Hierophant"    The  scene  is  laid  in  the  fif- 

I  am  abjure  so  well  the  idle  arts               o.    v  a  ..*  teenth  century,  in  an  island  of  the  Southern  Spo- 

5^^^r^^rslcire^T^§fbl^^^^  rades^loniz^  by  the  Druses  of  LeWn,  ^t 

Let  othem  pAze ;  too  intimate  a  tie  S?^®*?®^  ^y  *  R^^®?^  appointed  by  the  Kniehte 

Connects  me  with  our  God  1  Hospitallers  of  Rhodes.    The  play  is  founded  on 

.    J        .         . ,                *  J        .    L           i.1.  the  belief  of  the  Druses  in  successive  incama- 

And  next,  on  the  verge  of  despair,  he  sees  the  ^io^g  ^f  q^  .  ^^^  hero,  Djabal,  who  aspires  to 

mistake  of  seeking  only  to  know,  and  excludinff  y^  ^^e  deliverer  of  his  people  from  the  persecu- 

love ;  then  his  success,  which  seems  to  his  friend  ^^^^^  ^f  the  prefect,  conceives  the  idea  of  arous- 

a  glorious  consummation,  is  to  himself  a  failure,  j^    ^^^eir  entliusiasm  by  leading  them  to  think 

coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  alloy  of  charlatanry  t^lt  at  this  hour  of  their  need  the  Supreme  has 

that  he  has  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  honest  ^een  incarnated  in  him : 

endeavor  to  realize  his  high  dreams:  ^,         jj    i           t^-  v  i  •    *u      -j  * 

„                                         ,           ,        ,  when  suddenly  rose  Djabal  m  the  midst. 

Yet  constituted  thus,  and  thus  endowedj  Djabal,  the  man  in  semblance,  but  our  God 

I  failed ;  I  gnzed  on  power  till  I  grew  bhnd—  Confessed  by  signs  and  portentB.     Ye  saw  fire 

On  power ;  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  that  Bicker  round  ijabal,  heard  strange  music  flit 

And  yet  he  believes  that  in  some  sense  he  has  Bird-like  aboutliis  brows? 

**  attained,"  since  he  has  come  to  know  that  there  The  character  of  Anael,  the  girl  beloved  by 

will  arrive  a  third  and  better  spirit  among  them  Djabal,  is  drawn  with  great  delicacy  and  fineness 

—one  devoted  to  both  knowledge  and  love.  of  touch  in  the  struggle  of  her  love  and  her  re- 

*'  Paracelsus"  met  with  little  lavor  from  either  ligious  feeling.    To  the  same  period  belongs  the 

book-buyers  or  book-reviewers ;  but  a  long  and  lyrical  drama,  or  masque,  "  Pippa  Passes,'  pub- 
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lished  in  1841.  But  in  1840  appeared  "  Sordelio,"  looks  too  ambitious  thus  expressed,  so  the  Bjm- 
an  epic  poem  in  which  Mr.  Browning,  perhaps  in  bol  was  preferred."  These  poems  were  referred 
consequence  of  his  failure  to  get  his  new  plays  to  by  Elizabeth  Barrett — ^af terward  Mrs.  Brown- 
represented,  returned  to  his  former  idea  of  fol-  ing,  but  then  a  stranger  to  the  author — in  her 
lowing  by  minute  detail  and  close  'analysis  the  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship  " : 
development  of  an  ambitious  and  imaginative  ^    -        „        • 

nature.  "  Sordello  "  was  a  poet  of  Mantua,  who  ""*  ^^  J'^'^l?^  *?S?  Pon»ofif«nate»  ^l»»cb,  if  cut 
lived  in  the  later  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  said  RUowf  ?  hZ^  «ithfn  w'onH  Hn«^n«»H  nf  «  ^«;««,i 
to  have  been  the*son  of  TaureUo  SalingueVra,  a  ®**°huiSa^^t^  '  blood-tmotured,  of  a  vemed 
Ghibelline  soldier  who  plays  an  important  part  ^ 
in  the  story.  Sordello  is  mentioned  by  Dante  in  In  this  series  were  published  all  the  dramas 
the  "  Purgatorio  "  as  saying  to  Virgil :  "  O  Man-  except  "  Strafford  "  and  the  fragment  **  In  a 
tuan,  I  am  Sordello  of  th^  land,"  and  again  in  Balcony,"  many  of  the  **  Dramatic  Lyrics  "  and 
the  *'  De  Vulgare  Eloquentia  "  he  is  said  to  have  **  Dramatic  Romances,"  and  some  of  the  poems 
created  the  Italian  language.  He  was  one  of  the  now  in  **  Men  and  Women."  The  initial  number 
first  of  the  ballad-makers,  and  seems  to  have  contained  "  Pippa  Passes,"  the  first  of  his  works 
filled  a  lar^  place  in  his  time,  being  credited  by  to  achieve  popularity.  The  conceit  on  which  it 
tradition  with  many  brilliant  exploits  in  love  and  is  founded  is  one  to  satisfy  the  sentimentally  re- 
war.  This  poem  is  by  common  consent  acknowl-  ligious  taste ;  and  its  bright,  clear,  high-pitched 
edged  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  understand  of  lyrical  strain  appeals  at  once  to  the  lover  of  po- 
all  Browning's  works.  It  is,  indeed,  a  proverb  etry.  Pippa  is  a  young  c^irl  from  the  silk-muls, 
for  all  that  is  involved,  unintelligible,  and  dull,  who,  during  a  New- Year  holiday,  when  the  whole 
It  serves  as  a  ready-made  joke  for  the  wits  who  action  of  the  piece  takes  place,  passes  singing 
would  laugh  down  "  the  Browning  craze,"  and  it  through  the  town  among  or  near  various  persons 
is  shunned  even  by  the  majority  of  the  author's  and  groups  of  persons;  and  every  time  her  song 
admirers.  It  is  said  that  Tennyson  declared  he  has  some  subtle  correspondence  to  the  circum- 
found  but  two  intelligible  lines  in  it,  and  they  stances,  or  state  of  mind,  or  intent  of  these  per- 
were  not  true.   These  were  the  first  and  the  last :  sons,  in  whose  places  she  fs  fancying  herself, 

Who  will  may  hear  Bordello's  story  told,  deeming  them  most  happy  and  enviable.    And 

jyj^                     '                              "^        '  all  are  saved  by  hearing  her  songs  (which  strike 

Who  would  has  heard  Bordello's  story  told.  *  chord  in  their  consciences)  from  some  intended 

sin  or  wrong. 

In  his  dedication  to  the  edition  of  1863,  Mr.  The  "  Dramatic  L3n^cs  "  included  the  striking 

Browning  says  he  had   spent  some  time  and  studies  **  My  Last  Duchess,"  *'  Count  Gismond," 

trouble  in  an  endeavor  to  turn  his  work  "  into  and  "  Soliloquy  in  a  Spanish  Cloister " ;  "  War- 

what  the  many  might — instead  of  what  the  few  ing,"  written  on  the  disappearance  of  Alfred 

must — ^like,"  but  after  all  he  concluded  that  it  Domett,  author  of  the  well-known  Christmas 

was  better  to  let  it  stand  as  he  had  first  imagined  hymn  and  many  other  poems  scarcely  known 

it.    **  The  historical  decoration  was  purposely  of  at  all ;  "  In  a  Gondola,"  inclosing  the  exquisite 

no  more  importance  than  a  background  requires ;  love-song  "  The  Moth's  Kiss  First " ;  the  spirited 

and  my  stress  lay  on  the   incidents  in  the  de-  poem  "Through  the  Metidja  to  Abd-el-Kadr," 

velopment  of  a  soul ;  little  else  is  worth  study,  which  is  a  puzzle  to  readers  inexperienced  in 

I,  at  least,  always  thought  so ;  vou,  with  many  Browning's  turns  of  expression ;  and  the  popu- 

known  and  unknown  to  me,  tnink  so ;  others  lar  "  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,"  which  had  been 

may  one  day  think  so."     It  is,  indeed,  in  his  thrown  off  to  amuse  little  Willie  Macread^. 

most  involved  and  digressive  style,  and  is  made  **  A  Blot  in  the  'Scuteheon,"  written  m  five 

still  more   difficult   by  its  complication   with  days,  presented  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  Feb- 

medieval  Italian  history  and  obscure  historical  ruarv,  1843,  and  published  as  No.  5  of  the  *'  Bells 

characters.    Yet  a  little  close  attention  bestowed  and  Pomegranates,"  is  generally  regarded  as  the 

on  it  at  the  beginning  soon  opens  to  the  reader  most  powerful  of  the  dramas.    The  motif  of  the 

the  author's  manner  and  brings  him  to  passages  action,  which  is  the  high  sense  of  honor  in  an 

of  beauty  and  insight  that  would  now  make  the  ancient  English  race,  the  exquisite  delineation 

fortune  of  a  new  poet  if  published  alone.    There  of  the  characters  of  Mildred  and  Thorold  Tresh- 

is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  poem  that  would  not  am,  the  sustained  nobleness  of  the  poetic  style, 

yield  some  lines  which  would  be  taken  as  proof  together  with  the  directness  of  expression  and 

that  a  singer  of  original  power  had  arisen.  the  appeal  to  common  sympathies,  especiidly  fit 

At  the  suggestion  of  Eklward  Moxon,  the  pub-  it  to  be  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  best 
lisher,  Mr.  Browning  began  in  1841  to  issue  adapted  to  the  stage,  of  all  the  dramas.  Charles 
poems  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  of  sixteen  double-  DicKens  is  reported  to  have  said  of  it :  "  Brown- 
column  pages  each.  The  numbers  were  sold  first  ing's  play  has  thrown  me  into  a  perfect  passion 
at  sixpence,  then  at  one  shilling,  and  afterward  of  sorrow.  To  say  that  there  is  anything  in  its 
at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  each,  and  appeared,  subject  save  what  is  lovely,  true,  deeply  affect- 
eight  of  them,  at  irregular  intervals  from  1841  ing,  full  of  the  best  affection,  the  most  earnest 
to  1846.  The  title  of  the  series,  "  Bells  and  feeling,  and  the  most  tnie  and  tender  source  of 
Pomegranates,"  is  taken  from  the  description  in  interest,  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  light  in  the 
Exodus  of  the  decorations  upon  the  hem  of  the  sun  and  no  heat  in  blood.  It  is  full  of  genius, 
robe  of  the  high-priest.  He  explained  at  the  natural  and  great  thoughts,  profound  and  yet 
end  of  the  series :  *'  I  meant  by  the  title  to  indi-  simple  and  beautiful  in  its  vigor.  .  .  .  And  if 
cate  an  endeavor  toward  something  like  an  al-  you  tell  Browning  that  I  have  seen  it,  tell  him 
temation  or  mixture  of  music  with  discoursing,  that  I  believe  from  my  soul  there  is  no  man  liv- 
sound  with  sense,  poetry  with  thought,  which  ing  (and  not  many  dead)  who  could  produce  such 
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a  work."  The  presentation  of  this  play  at  Drury  ready's  schemes  brought  it  abruptly  to  a  close.** 
Lane  was  attended  by  curious  circumstances,  Curiously  enou&'h,  Mr.  Browning  himself,  in 
for  an  account  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  some  notes  that  ne  wrote  in  1881  on  a  biograph- 
Gosse.  Mr.  Macready  had  assumed  the  manage-  ical  sketch,  says  that  Macready  and  Helen  fau- 
ment  of  the  theatre,  and  had  asked  Browning  to  cit  took  the  leading  characters  in  the  drama  at 
write  a  play  for  him.  He  had  expressed  great  Drury  Lane.  The  play  was  revived  in  1848  by 
enthusiasm  for  "  The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,"  Mr.  rhelps,  who  played  it  for  two  weeks  at 
and  Browning  was  surprised  that,  after  the  other  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.  It  was  again  presented 
new  plays  that  had  been  announced  were  with-  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1885  by  Lawrence  Bar- 
drawn,  the  manager  seemed  in  no  haste  to  bring  rett,  who  took  the  part  of  Thorold. 
it  out.  The  truth  was  that  Macread;^  was  in  In  1844  was  published  **  Colombe's  Birthday." 
serious  financial  straits,  and  was  hoping  that  Colombe  is  Duchess  of  Jttlich  and  Cleves  in  the 
Browning,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  this  seyenteenth  century;  and  it  has  been  said  in 
fact,  woiSd  become  indignant  at  the  delay  and  sketches  of  the  author  that  the  play  was  pre- 
withdraw  his  drama.  As  this  was  not  done,  he  sented  in  1844  as  "  The  Duchess  of  Uleves  by 
gave  the  principal  r61e  to  Mr.  Phelps,  a  new  act-  Miss  Cushman,  at  the  Haymarket  Mr.  Brown- 
er, expecting  that  Mr.  Browning  would  refuse  ing  corrected  the  statement  except  as  regards 
to  have  it  played  without  Macready  himself,  the  title,  so  that  possibly  he  had  given  that  name 
When  this  ruse  failed  and  Mr.  Phelps  was  taken  at  first  to  his  drama.  It  was  not  acted  until 
ill,  Macready  decided  to  lake  the  part,  but  1852  or  1858,  when  Miss  Faucit  took  the  lead- 
changed  the  title  of  the  piece,  cut  off  the  first  ing  part.  It  was  again  performed  in  St.  George's 
act,  and  took  out  the  tragic  ending,  closing  with  Hall,  London,  in  1085,  with  Miss  Alma  Murray 
some  lines  of  his  own.  To  save  the  drama  from  as  Colombe.  In  1854  it  was.  presented  at  the 
this  mutilation,  the  author  had  it  hurriedly  Howard  Athenieum,  Boston,  Mass.  Of  the  love 
brought  out  by  his  publisher;  and,  when  Mr.  scene  in  the  fourth  act  of  this  last  perform- 
Phelps  appearea  at  the  theatre  convalescent  and  ance,  Moncure  D.  Conway  writes :  "  I  remember 
expressed  Ills  willingness  to  learn  and  undertake  well  to  have  seen  a  vast  miscellaneous  crowd  in 
the  part,  Mr.  Browning  took  Phelps  with  him  an  American  theatre  hanging  with  breathless  at- 
into  the  green-room,  where  Macready  was  already  tention  upon  every  word  of  this  interview,  down 
studying  the  play  in  its  printed  form,  with  the  to  the  splendid  climax  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
actors  around  nim.  **  Mr.  Browning  stopped  him,  duchess  s  direction  to  Valence  how  he  should 
and  said :  '  I  find  that  Mr.  Phelps,  although  he  reveal  his  love  to  the  lady  she  so  little  suspects 
has  been  ill,  feels  himself  quite  aole  to  take  the  to  be  herself,  he  kneels — every  heart  evidently 
part,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  leave  it  in  his  feeling  each  word  as  an  electric  touch,  and  all 
nands.'  Mr.  Macready  rose  and  said :  *  But  do  giving  vent  at  last  to  their  emotion  in  round 
you  understand  that  I,  /  am  goin^  to  act  the  after  round  of  hearty  applause."    The  character 

S»rt  f '    *  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  intrust  it  to  of  Colombe,  the  girlisn  duchess  who  develops 

r.  Phelps,'  said  Mr.  Browning,  upon  which  into  a  woman  in  the  varied  experiences  of  tne 

Macready  crumpled  up  the  play  ne  was  holding  single  day  in  which  the   whole   action  of  the 

in  his  hand  and  threw  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  drama  takes  place,  is  very  beautiful.    "  The  gay 

room.    After  such  an  event,  it  was  with  no  very  girlishness  of  the  voung  duchess,  her  joyous  and 

hopeful  feelings  that  Mr.  Browning  awaited  the  generous    light   neart,    her    womanliness,    her 

first  performance  on  the  next  night,  Feb.  11.  earnestness,  her  clear,  deep,  noble  nature,  attract 

He  would  not  allow  his  parents  or  his  sister  to  us  from  her  first  words,  and  leave  us,  after  the 

fo  to  the  theater ;  no  tickets  were  sent  to  him,  hour  we  have  spent  in  her  presence,  with  the  in- 
ut,  finding  that  the  stage-box  was  his,  not  alienable  uplifting  memory  that  we  have  of  some 
by  favor  but  by  nght,  he  went  with  no  other  women  whom  we  meet,  for  an  hour  or  a  moment, 
companion  than  Edward  Moxon.  But  his  ex-  in  the  world  or  in  books."  Valence,  the  man  of 
pectations  of  failure  were  not  realized.  Phelps  brains  and  spirit  under  a  pale  and  shabby  exte- 
acted  magnificently,  carrjring  out  the  remark  of  rior,  and  Berthold,  the  man  of  action  anci  ambi- 
Macready  that  the  difference  between  himself  tion,  are  drawn  with  power  and  spirit,  as  are  also 
and  the  other  actors  was  that  they  could  do  the  minor  characters,  all  of  whom  stand  out  in 
magnificent  things  now  and  then,  on  a  spurt,  distinct  individuality.  The  play  is  the  brightest 
but  that  he  could  always  command  his  effects,  and  most  pleasing  of  Browning  s  dramatic  work. 
Andenon,  a Jeune premier  of  promise,  acted  the  "The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  at  St  Prax- 
young  lover  with  considerable  spirit,  although  the  ed's  "  appeared  in  1845.  It  shows  the  culmina- 
audience  was  not  sure  whether  to  laugh  or  no  tion  of  tne  passion  for  magnificent  display  in  art 
when  he  sang  his  song  '  There's  a  Woman  like  a  and  costliness  that  might  arise  from  the  manner 
Dewdrop '  in  the  act  of  climbing  in  at  the  win-  of  life  of  an  Italian  prelate  in  the  most  luxurious 
dow.  Finally,  Miss  Helen  Faucit  almost  sur-  age  of  the  Church.  In  the  half-delirium  of  ap- 
passed  herself  as  Mildred  Tresham.  The  piece  proaching  death,  the  bishop  gives  his  sons  direc- 
was entirely  successful,  though  Richard  H.Home,  tions  how  to  build  his  tomb,  with  a  frantic  idea 
who  was  in  the  front  of  the  pit,  tells  me  that  that  the  peace  of  his  slumbers  will  depend  on  the 
Anderson  was  for  some  time  only  half  serious,  perfection  of  its  style,  the  splendor  of  its  mar- 
aud quite  ready  to  have  turned  traitor  if  the  Wes,  and  the  purity  of  its  Latin  epitaph,  as  well 
public  had  encouraged  him.  When  the  curtain  as  on  the  despair  its  beauty  will  inspire  in  a 
went  down,  the  applause  was  vociferous.  .  .  .  hated  rival  whose  bones  lie  in  the  same  church 
The  *  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon '  was  announced  to  in  the  niche  the  bishop  had  selected  for  himself : 
be  jjlayed  *  three  times  a  week  until  further  no-  Peach-blossom  marble  all,  the  rare,  the  ripe, 
tice,  and  was  performed  with  entire  success  to  as  fresh-Doured  red  wine  ot  a  mighty  pulse— 
crowded  houses,  until  the  final  collapse  of  Mac-  Old  QaDdolf  with  his  paltry  onion-otone, 
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Pot  me  wbera  I  m».j  look  at  him  I  True  peaeh,  ates  "  (1846)  oontaiued  the  dranuu  "  Luria  "  and 

Eo87  and  flawleae ;  how  I  earned  the  pri» !  ••  A  Soul's  Tragedy."    Luria  is  a  Moorish  general 

AU  the  time  he  is  all  but  sure  that  his  sons  j"  ?°""^^  °}  *!»«  ^^S,"?  w'  »™»y  «PP«»d 
will  seize  hU  possessions  and  disregard  bis  or-  I*  ^J'?"™^/!!.^"^  ^!±I^V^  ^'^  ^^ 
ders  for  the  IoiSmot  wUch  he  has  laved  from  ^"f  .  •}"»•  »5^  *'"»«'?  »  *«'^'  P^*"  *».'>"».««"'" 
the  conflagration  of  his  church  and  hidden  in  a  '?»™|^  '"'ll*'*"^.''*'"  as  soon  as  his  victory 
vineyard  a  gitsat  lump  of  lapU  lazuli :  shaU  have  been  made  secure ;  m  fact,  a  tnal  is 
JO  V  r  secretly  going  on  at  the  time.  He  is  made  aware 
80,  let  the  blue  lump  poise  between  my  knees,  of  the  plot  by  the  Pisan  general,  who  vainly  tries 
Like  God  the  Father's  globe  on  both  his  hands  to  induce  him  to  take  revenge  by  deserting  to 
\  e  worship  m  the  Jesu  Church  so  gay.  .  ^he  Pisan  side ;  for  he  is  not,  as  the  Florentines 
Of  this  poem  Ruskin  says :  '*  I  know  of  no  other  think,  a  half-barbarian,  whose  only  desire  is  mil- 
piece  of  modem  English  prose  or  poetry  in  which  i^ary  glory ;  he  has  a  romantic  love  for  Florence, 
there  is  so  much  told  as  in  these  lines  of  the  bom  of  his  reverence  for  her  beauty  and  art ; 
Renaissance  spirit— its  worldliness,  inconsisten-  f  nd  when  convinced  of  her  treachery  he  diw  by 
cy,  pride,  hypocrisy,  ignorance  of  itself,  love  of  ^^  own  hand  on  the  day  when  he  has  gamed  her 
art,  of  luxury,  and  of  good  Latin.  It  is  nearly  the  victory.  The  character  is  a  curious  combi- 
all  I  said  of  the  central  Renaissance  in  thirty  nation  of  strength  and  gentleness,  the  man  of 
pages  of  '  The  Stones  of  Venice,'  put  into  so  action  and  the  man  of  ideals.  "  A  Soul's  Trag- 
many  Unes,  Browning's  being  also  the  antece-  ^1 "  "  ^^t,  as  one  would  infer  from  the  title, 
dent  work.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  this  kind  of  the  story  of  the  wreckmg  of  a  soul  naturalW  no- 
concentrated  writing  needs  so  much  solution  We;  it  is  rather  the  exposure  of  a  mean  and  base 
before  the  reader  can  fairly  get  the  good  of  it  nature  by  a  set  of  circumstances  specuilly  calcu- 
that  people's  patience  fails  them,  and  they  give  1**®^  to  bring  out  its  baseness.  The  tragedy 
up  the  thing  as  insoluble ;  though,  truly,  it  ought  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  possibility  of  generous 
to  be  the  current  of  common  thought,  like  Salar  and  noble  action  came  to  such  a  soul,  surprising 
din's  talisman,  dipped  in  clear  water,  not  soluble  it  by  a  sudden  impulse  into  one  magnanimous 
altogether,  but  making  the  element  medicinal."  step;  but  an  opportunity  immediately  occurring 
Among  the  shorter  poems  included  in  the  se-  'cr  tuming  that  step  to  selfish  account,  the  nat- 
ries  under  the  titles  of  "  Dramatic  Lyrics  "  and  nral  baseness  reasserted  itself  and  conouered. 
♦*  Romances,"  not  already  mentioned,  were  sever-  Mr.  Browning's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Bar- 
al  of  those  by  which  Browning  is  best  known  to  ^ett  Barrett  took  place  in  1846,  soon  after  the 
the  public  that  does  not  concern  itself  with  his  issue  of  the  last  number  of  his  serial  poems.  It 
more  involved  works :  "  Home  Thoughts,"  which  is  said  that  he  first  called  to  see  her,  to  make  ac- 
has  in  it  the  much-admired  lines :  knowledgment  of  the  allusion  to  him  in  "  Lady 
„,.,.,,..  ,  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  quoted  above.  She  was 
That's  the  wise  thrush ;  he  smgs  each  song  twice  three  yeare  his  senior,  an  invalid  worn  with  suf- 

Lest  vSould  think  he  never  could  recapture  ^:^t^^  ^\  ^f^*"'"^ J^m *^^  T  "^"w  .^f f  ^ 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture  I  The  acquamtance  speedily  led  to  love ;  but  their 

marriage  was  op{K>sed  by  Miss  Barrett's  father, 
**  How  they  brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  for  some  unexplained  reason.  The  gossipy  Miss 
to  Aix  " — that  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  1576  Mitfoid  is  quoted  as  writing  of  it :  '*  It  was  a 
— "Saul,"  "The  Lost  Leader,'*  "The  Glove,"  runaway  mateh.  Never  was  I  so  much  aston- 
which  takes  a  new  view  of  an  old  story  in  a  ished.  He  prevailed  on  her  to  meet  him  at 
whimsical  way  peculiar  to  Browning,  "  Time's  church  with  only  the  two  necewjary  witnesses. 
Revenges,"  and  tne  spirited  lyrics  called  "  Cava-  They  went  by  rail  to  Southampton,  crossed  to 
lier  Tunes."  It  has  been  questioned  whether  there  Havre,  up  the  Seine  to  Rouen,  to  Paris  by  rail- 
is  foundation  in  fact  for  "  How  they  brought  the  way.  There  they  stayed  a  week.  Happening  to 
Good  News,"  and  who  was  the  original  of  "  The  meet  with  Mrs.  Jameson,  she  joined  them  in 
Lost  Leader."  Mr.  Browning  says  there  is  no  their  journey  to  Pisa  ;  and  accordingly  they 
historical  foundation  for  the  former  poem,  and  traveled  by  ailigence,  by  railway,  by  Rhone  boat 
that  he  wrote  it  under  the  bulwark  of  a  vessel  — anyhow — to  Marseilles,  thence  took  shipping 
off  the  African  coast,  after  he  "  hod  been  at  sea  to  Leghorn,  and  then  settled  themselves  at  risa 
long  enough  to  appreciate  even  the  fancv  of  a  for  six  months."  On  account  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
gallop  on  the  back  of  a  certain  good  horse  Vork,"  health,  they  took  up  their  residence  at  Florence 
then  in  his  stable  at  home.  As  to  "  The  Lost  in  the  now  famous  Casa  Guidi,  where  they  spent 
Leader,"  he  says :  "  I  did,  in  my  hasty  youth,  most  of  the  fifteen  years  of  their  married  life, 
presume  to  use  the  great  and  venerated  pMsrson-  which  is  regarded  as  the  ideal  union  of  literary 
ality  of  Wordsworth  as  a  sort  of  painter's  model ;  history.  Hawthorne  alludes  to  it  in  "  The  Mar- 
one  from  which  this  or  the  other  particular  ble  Faun":  "As  good  as  Harriet  Hoemer's 
feature  may  be  selected  and  turned  to  account  clasped  hands  of  Browning  and  bis  wife,  sym- 
Had  I  intended  more — above  all,  such  a  boldness  bolizing  the  individuality  and  heroic  union  of 
as  portraving  the  entire  man — I  should  not  have  two  high,  poetic  lives  I "  Their  love  was  cele- 
talked  about  *  handfuls  of  silver  and  bits  of  brated  by  Mrs.  Browning  in  the  so-called  "  Son- 
ribbon.'  These  never  infiuenced  the  change  of  nets  from  the  Portuguese,"  which  include  some 
politics  in  the  great  poet  whose  defection,  never-  of  her  finest  work,  and  by  Mr.  Browning  in  "  One 
theless,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  regular  face-  Word  More,"  one  of  the  tenderest  and  most 
about  of  his  special  party,  was,  to  my  juvenile  beautiful  of  his  poems.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote 
apprehension,  and  even  mature  consideration,  an  what  Hawthorne,  who  met  Mrs.  Browning  in 
event  to  deplore."  London  and  visited  at  the  home  in  Florence, 
The  last  number  of  the  "  Bells  and  Pomegran-  writes  of  them  in  his  "  Note-Books,"  both  because 
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it  describes  Mr.  Browning's  manner  in  social  life  and  when  he  is  speaking  in  his  own  person.  Usu- 
and  because  it  disposes  of  a  statement  made  since  ally,  as  in  these  pieces,  there  is  a  free  use  of 
his  death  that  botn  he  and  his  wife  were  believ-  Christian  symbolism,  treated  in  a  broad  and  lu- 
ers  in  spiritualistic  manifestations.  In  his  ac-  cid  way  that  carries  the  reader  into  the  heai't  of 
count  of  the  breakfast  at  Mr.  Milnes's,  in  Lon-  the  truth  symbolized  and  makes  all  question  of 
don,  in  1856,  he  says :  "  After  we  left  the  table,  form  superfluous.  Such  is  the  vision  of  the  judg- 
Mr.  Browning  introduced  himself  to  me — a  ment  in  '^  Easter  Day  '*  and  the  dream  in  the 
youneer  man  than  I  expected  to  see,  handsome,  dissenters'  chapel  of  ^  Christmas  Eve,"  express- 
with  brown  hair.  He  is  very  simple  and  agree-  ing  his  sympathy  with  every  mood  that  is  sin- 
able  in  manner,  gently  impulsive,  talking  as  if  cere  and  earnest,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  keen 
his  heart  were  uppermost.  He  spoke  of  his  ^nse  of  the  humor  of  their  manifestations ;  his 
pleasure  in  meetine  me  and  his  appreciation  of  regard  for  the  substance  of  worship,  not  the  ele- 
my  books,  and — which  has  not  often  happened  gance  of  its  form ;  his  faith  in  the  soul's  intui- 
to  me— mentioned  that  the*  Blithedale  Romance'  tions;  and  the  conviction  found  in  so  many  of 
was  the  one  he  admired  most  I  wonder  why."  his  poems  that  "  good  shall  be  the  final  goal  of 
And  of  his  visit  to  Casa  Guidi,  Hawthorne  says :  ill " ;  that  *'  the  world's  no  blot — it  means  in- 
'*  Mr.  Browning  was  very  efficient  in  keeping  up  tensely  and  means  good." 
conversation  with  everybody,  and  seemed  to  be  '*  Men  and  Women  "  (1855)  includes  more  of 
in  all  parts  of  the  room  and  in  every  Rrou{)  at  the  best  and  most  characteristic  of  the  shorter 
the  same  moment — a  most  ^rivid  and  quick-  poems  than  any  other  of  his  volumes.  *'  Childe 
thoughted  person,  logical  and  common  sensible,  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came  "  is  a  striking 
as  I  presume  poets  generally  are  in  their  daily  instance  of  the  power  to  project  human  feeling 
talk.  .  .  .  There  was  no  very  noteworthy  con-  into  nature ;  I  know  of  nothing  approachiDe  it 
versation,  the  most  interesting  topic  bein^  that  but  Poe's  description  of  the  Ilouse  of  Usher, 
disagreeable  and  now  wearisome  one  of  spiritual  Every  feature  of  the  landscape  gives  some  slnis- 
communications,  as  regards  which  Mrs.  Brown-  ter  suggestion  of  being  a  conscious  creature, 
ing  is  a  believer  and  her  husband  an  infidel.  .  .  .  either  itself  suffering  or  watching  in  demoniac 
Browning  and  his  wife  had  both  been  present  at  glee  for  the  mpterious  impending  doom  of  the 
a  spirituS  session  held  by  Mr.  Home,  and  had  estray  caught  in  the  dreadful  trap.  **  Bishop 
seen  and  felt  the  unearthlv  hands,  one  of  which  Blougram's  Apology  "  is  the  ingenious  argument 
had  placed  a  laurel  wreath  on  Mrs.  Browning's  of  a  worldly  and  comfortable  cnurchman,  in  re- 
head.  Browning,  however,  avowed  his  belief  ply  to  one  curious  to  know  how  he  reconciles  it 
that  these  hands  were  affixed  to  the  feet  of  Mr.  with  his  conscience  to  profess  belief  in  dogmas 
Home,  who  lay  extended  in  his  chair,  with  his  that  can  not  possibl]^  recommend  themselves  to 
legs  stretched  far  under  the  table.  The  marvel-  his  reason.  The  subject  is  treated  with  the  hu- 
ousness  of  the  fact,  as  I  have  read  of  it  and  mor  most  characteristic  of  Browning,  which  turns 
heard  it  from  other  eye-witnesses,  melted  strange-  things  inside  out  rather  than  plays  over  the  sur- 
ly away  in  his  hearty  gripe  and  at  the  sharp  face  of  them.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Car- 
touch  of  his  logic,  while  ms  wife  ever  and  anon  dinal  Wiseman  is  Qie  original  of  the  bishop, 
put  in  a  little  gentle  word  of  expostulation.  I  am  '*  The  Statue  and  the  Bust  'is  founded  on  a  tra- 
rather  surpri^  that  Brownmg's  conversation  dition  concerning  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
should  be  so  clear  and  so  much  to  the  purpose  at  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  I  in  the  piazza  of  the  SS. 
the  moment,  since  his  poetry  can  seldom  proceed  Annunziata,  Florence,  a  strange  story,  whereof 
far  without  running  into  the  high  grass  oi  latent  the  moral,  a  surprising  and  unexpected  moral, 
meanings  and  obscure  allusions."  The  celebrated  is  drawn  for  us,  contrary  to  his  wont,  by  the  au- 
medium  spoken  of  by  Hawthorne,  Daniel  D.  thor.  In  reply  to  an  inquirv  whether  the  bust. 
Home,  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  **  Mr.  like  the  statue,  had  an  actual  existence,  Brown- 
Sludge,  the  Medium,"  in  Browning's  **  Dramatis  ing  answered  that  the  story  was  all  fiction,  ex- 
Person»."  cept  that  the  lady  was  so  shut  up  by  a  jealous 

Mrs.  Browning  died  in  1861,  leaving  one  child,  husband,  and  that  the  duke  placed  the  statue 

Robert  Barrett  Browning,  then  twelve  years  of  there  as  a  memorial  of  his  daily  rides  past  the 

age,  who  has  since  won  distinction  as  an  artist,  window.    This  volume  also  includes  some  of  the 

"  Prospice,"  in  "  Dramatis  Person©,"  concludes  most  beautiful  of  the  love  poems — "  One  Word 

with  an  allusion  to  her.    The  poem  is  a  looking  More,"  "  The  Last  Ride  together,"  '*  Love  among 

forward  to  death.  the  Ruins."  the  remarkable  dramatic  fragment 

.    ,  ^v     1        *  1          ^u  ii    J      •      .1.  .  "  In  a  Balcony,"  ••  Love  in  a  Life,"  and  that  ex- 

"^tSV^tslTil^n^^^^^^^           ''''^  ™^^'  quisite  expi^ion  of  self-effacing  ,love,  "Mis- 

Shall  duiDge,  B^\  become  fret  a  peace,  then  a  joy,  conceptions.           The  Grammanan  s  Funeral," 

Then  a  light,  then  tliy  breast,  sketches  a  student  of  Greek,  soon  after  the  re- 

Oh  thou  soul  of  my  soul!    I  shall  clasp  thee  again,  vival  of  letters  in  Europe,  one  who  was  content 

And  with  God  l>e  the  reet  I  to  go  on  toiling  at  the  roots  of  things  to  lay  the 

foundation  of  a  great  thing,  letting  youth  pass 

The  lines  at  the  close  of  the  introduction  to  by,  careless  of  any  results  in  this  life. 

**The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  are  another  very  beau-  Among  the  poems  in  this  book  most  admired 

tiful  address  to  his  wife.               _             _  are  "  Andrea  del   Sarto,"  **  Fra  Lippo  Lippi," 

In  1850  appeared 
Day,"  two  poems  th 
an  idea  of  the  author' 

Of  the  profound  moral  import  of  his  work  there  of  short  poems,  made  its  appearance,  containing 

can  be  no  (question ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  among  others  the  noble  refigious  poems  "  Rabbi 

see  when  his  use  of  Christian  ideas  is  dramatic  Ben  Ezra  "  and  **  A  Death  in  the  Desert " ;  *'  Cal- 
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iban  upon  Setebos,"  a  curious  story  on  anthropo- 
morphic theories  of  God,  from  the  text  "  Thou 
thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as 
thysdf  " ;  "  Abt  Vogler,*'  expressive  of  Brown- 
ing's knowledge  of  and  love  for  music;  and 
the  witty  short  poems  **  Dis  Aliter  Visum  "  and 
**  Confessions." 

*'  The  Ring  and  the  Book,'*  a  poem  of  more 
than  20,000  hues,  issued  in  1868-'69,  is  generally 
regarded  as  Mr.  Browning's  masterpiece.  The 
story  of  its  first  sug^tion  is  told  in  the  Intro- 
duction. At  a  stall  m  the  Piazza  San  Lorenzo, 
in  Florence,  Mr.  Browning  found  one  day,  amid 
a  mass  of  miscellaneous  rubbish,  a  square  old 
yellow  book,  part  print  and  part  manuscript,  the 
title  page  of  which  he  translates  as  follows : 

A  Roman  murder-case : 
Position  of  the  entire  orimitial  cause 
Of  Guido  Franoeschini,  Dobleman, 
With  certaiQ  four,  the  out-throats  in  his  pay  ; 
Tried,  all  five,  and  found  guilty  and  put  to  death 
By  beading  or  hanging,  as  befitting  ranks, 
At  Rome,  on  February  twenty-two, 
Since  our  salvation,  sixteen  nmety-eight ; 
Wherein  it  is  disputed  if,  and  when, 
Husbandn  may  kill  adulterous  wives,  yet  'scape 
The  customary  forfeit. 

This  book,  giving  the  whole  history  of  the 
case — the  evidence,  the  lawyers' pleas,  an  account 
of  the  murderer's  execution,  "  tne  instrument  of 
the  definitive  sentence,"  establishing  the  wife's 
innocence — all  these  documents  found  together, 
he  bought  for  a  lira  (about  eightpence).  On 
this  story  he  founded  the  poem.  The  name,  as 
he  explains,  is  symbolical,  referring  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  facts  of  this  old  story  are  min- 
gled with  imagination  in  his  work,  just  as  the 
artificer,  when  he  makes  a  ring  of  Etruscan  gold, 
mingles  with  the  pure  metal  an  alloy  that  ren- 
ders the  gold  manageable  and  is  freed  after  it 
has  served  its  purpose. 

The  story  of  the  tragedy  is  told  over  and  over 
again  in  the  versions  of  various  persons  inter- 
ested, first  bv  the  author,  then  by  the  half  Rome 
that  sympathizes  with  the  husband,  then  by  the 
half  that  sympathizes  with  the  wife,  then  by  a 
certain  third  party  not  decided ;  then  follow  the 
versions  of  the  actors  themselves,  of  the  lawyers 
on  each  side,  the  Pope's  review  of  the  evidence ; 
and  lastly  the  husband  is  again  heard  from  after 
his  conviction.  The  portrayals  of  character,  and 
especially  the  development  of  character  in  the 
innocent  wife  and  the  accused  canon,  touch  the 
highest  point  of  the  poet's  achievement  in  this, 
his  favorite  mode  of  expression. 

This  great  epic  was  followed  in  1871  by  "  Ba- 
laustion^s  Adventure,"  a  story  framing  a  trans- 
lation of  the  **  Alkestis "  of  Euripides,  and  the 
same  year  **  Prince  Hohenstiel-Scnwangau.  Sav- 
ior of  Society,"  in  which  an  exposition  and  de- 
fense of  his  course  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Napoleon  III — an  argument  for  the  policy  of 
taking  the  world  as  it  is  found,  and  working  to- 
ward the  practicable,  rather  than  throwing  away 
effort  on  romantic  ideals. 

"  Fifine  at  the  Fair  "  (1872),  treats  of  incon- 
stancy in  love  in  a  way  most  puzzling  to  the 
reader,  because  there  is  so  muen  humor  in  the 
treatment,  and  the  argument  proceeds  from  a 
character  highly  imaginative  and  singularly  per- 
verse and  contradictory. 


"The  Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country;  or, 
Turf  and  Towers"  (1873),  has  much  the  same 
general  theme  as  "  Fifine,"  the  opposing  attrac- 
tions of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  but  is  treated  in 
a  markedly  differing  manner.  It  is  founded  on 
a  series  of  events  that  took  place  in  Normandy 
and  Paris  just  before  the  date  of  the  poem.  The 
leading  title,  it  is  said,  was  suggested  by  Miss 
Thackeray,  who  spoke  of  Normandy  as  the 
White  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country — a  pnrase  the 
poet  changed  to  the  one  in  the  title,  m  allusion 
to  the  tra^dy  going  on  beneath  the  simple  pas- 
toral life  of  the  country.  The  second  title  is 
supposed  to  carry  an  allusion  to  the  sensuous 
ana  the  spiritual  appeals  to  the  allegiance  of 
man,  whicn  forms  tne  groundwork  of  the  story. 
This  work  probably  holds  the  lowest  place  of  all 
the  longer  poems  in  the  estimation  of  the  majors 
ity  of  readers. 

"The  Inn  Album"  (1875),  is  also  a  story 
founded  on  fact— coarse  and  repulsive  in  its  bare 
outline,  but  treated  with  great  power  and  depth 
of  analysis.  "  Aristophanes's  Apology  "  came  out 
in  the  same  year;  in  it  the  Rhodian  girl  "  Ba- 
laustion "  appears  again,  with  a  translation  of 
the  "  Herakles  "  of  Euripides. 

Next  followed  "  Pacchiarotto,  and  how  he 
worked  in  Distemper,  and  other  Poems  "  (1876), 
and  *'  Agamemnon,"  a  translation  from  .^Bschy- 
lus  (1877).  In  1878  was  published  "  La  Saisiaz," 
an  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  con- 
taining many  exquisite  passages,  and  more  easily 
intelligible  to  the  careless  reader  than  the  dra- 
matic monologues.  It  was  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  death  of  a  friend  with  whom  Mr.  Brown- 
ing and  his  sister  were  spending  a  part  of  the 
summer  of  1877  at  La  Saisiaz,  a  villa  among  the 
mountains  near  Geneva. 

"  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic  "  (1878)  is  the  story 
of  some  out-of-the-way  happenings  to  two  poet- 
asters. One  passage  gives  a  hint  of  Brownmg's 
choice  and  treatment  of  his  themes,  and,  there- 
fore, seems  specially  appropriate  for  quotation. 
The  first  of  tne  two  poets  has  made  a  prophecy, 
which  he  believes  was  conveyed  to  nim  in  a 
dream,  in  reference  to  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  a 
princedom,  and  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled, 
and  this  gives  rise  to  speculation  as  to  how  a 
man  might  feel  who  believed  himself  to  have 
been  made  the  medium  of  a  divine  revelation : 

How  fortune  fares 

With  such  a  mediocrity,  who  cares ! 
Well,  I  care— intimately  care  to  have 

Experience  how  a  human  creature  felt 
In  after-life  who  bore  the  burden  grave 

Of  certainly  believing  God  had  dealt 
For  once  directl v  with  nim ;  did  not  rave — 

A  maniac,  did  not  find  his  reason  melt — 
An  idiot,  but  went  on,  in  peace  or  strife, 

The  world's  way,  lived  an  ordinary  life. 
How  man^  problems  that  one  fact  would  solve ! 

An  ordmary  soul,  no  more,  no  less. 
About  whose  iifie  earth's  common  sisfhts  revolve, 

On  whom  is  brought  to  bear,  hj^  thunder-stress, 
This  fact—God  tasks  him,  and  will  not  absolve 

Task's  negligent  performer !    Can  you  guess 
How  such  a  soul — tne  task  performed  to  point — 

Goes  back  to  life  nor  finds  things  out  of  joint  t 

The  two  series  of  **  Dramatic  Idyls  "  followed 
in  1879  and  1880,  including  the  popular  story 
"  Clive."  "  Jocoseria,"  a  volume  of  short  poems, 
grave  and  gay,  as  the  name  implies,  was  published 
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in  1883,  and  in  1885  "  Ferisbtfth's  Fftncies,'*  para-    No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work-time 
bles  in  Eastern  garb,  least  attractive  in  thought  ^reet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer  I 

and  expression  of  the  shorter  poems. 

*'  Parleying  with  Certain  reople  of  Impor- 
tance in  their  Day ;  to  wit,  Bernard  de  Mande- 
ville,  Daniel  Bartolis,  Christopher  Smart,  Georse 
Bubb  Dodinffton,  Francis  Furini,  Gerard  ae 
Lairesse,  and  Charles  Avison,  introduced  by  a 


Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be, 
"  Strive  and  thrive  1 "  cry  "  Speed  —  fight  on,  fare 
ever 

There  as  here  1 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Browning 
never  returned  to  Florence.     He  divided  his 


Dialogue  between  Apollo  and  the  Fates ;  con-  ti™©  between  Italy  and  England,  usually  pass- 
duded  by  another  between  John  Fust  and  His  ing  the  season  in  London,  and  goin^  much  into 
Friends"  (1887),  was  said  on  its  advent  to  be  society,  where  his  bright  and  genial  manners 
darker  than  the  darkest  of  his  works;  but  by  made  him  a  general  favorite.  The  following 
students  it  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  worthy  to  description  of  his  personal  appearance  was^ven 
rank  with  his  best  works,  dealing  with  most  curi-  by  Bayard  Taylor  years  ago :  **  In  his  lively, 
ously  interesting  problems  and  made  vivid  by  cheerful  manner,  quick  voice,  and  perfect  self- 
some  of  his  most  eloquent  passages.  possession,  he  made  the  impression  of  an  Ameri- 
A  last  volume,  "  Asolando ;  Facts  and  Fan-  can,  rather  than  an  Englishman.  His  hair  was 
cies,"  was  announced  for  publication  on  the  day  *  already  streaked  with  gray  about  the  temples, 
of  his  death.  It  is  named  from  Asolo,  the  placie  His  complexion  was  fair,  with  perhaps  the  faint- 
of  residence  of  the  lady  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  est  olive  tinge ;  eyes  large,  clear,  and  gray ;  nose 
with  some  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  strong  and  well  cut ;  mouth  full  and  rather 
€ualando,  roving  about  in  the  open  air.  It  con-  broad,  and  chin  pointed,  though  not  prominent, 
tains  songs  and  stories  in  various  keys.  Brown-  His  forehead  broadened  rapidly  upward  from 
ing  was  always  fond  pf  odd  stories  about  the  the  outer  angle  of  the  eyes,  slightly  retreating, 
popes,  and  here  he  has  two,  "The  Pope  and  the  The  strong  individuality  which  marks  his  poetry 
Net "  and  "  The  Bean  Feast"  "  Muckle-Mouth  was  expressed  not  only  in  his  face  and  head  but 
Meg"  is  a  new  version  of  an  old  Scottish  story,  in  his  whole  demeanor.  He  was  about  the  me- 
the  heroine  of  which  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  dium  height,  strong  in  the  shoulders,  but  slen- 
Gideon  Murray,  of  Elibank.  The  little  poem  ^^t  at  the  waist,  and  his  movements  expressed 
**  Arcades  Ambo,"  like  •*  Donald  "  in  "  Jocoseria,"  a  combination  of  vigor  and  elasticity." 
may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  Bergh  His  home  in  Venice  was  with  his  son  at  the 
societies.  Some  of  the  poems  seem  speciafly  Palazzo  Rezzoiiico,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  where 
significant,  now  that  we  know  they  were  written  he  was  taken  ill  Nov.  27.  His  illness  proved  to 
so  close  to  the  coming  of  the  great  silence.  Such  be  a  serious  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  in  a  few 
are  the  Prologue,  written  Sept.  6,  describing  how  days  an  affection  of  the  heart  was  developed ; 
the  charm  has  faded  out  of  nature  for  the  poet  but  Mr.  Browning  refused  to  believe  that  he  was 
in  his  age,  but  suggesting  the  consolation  that  not  growing  better,  and  his  friends  were  not 
lies  in  the  significance  of  nature,  In  the  same  prepared  for  the  end  that  came  so  soon.  Serv- 
strain  is  "  Reverie,"  where  he  expresses  his  con-  ices  were  held  at  the  Palazzo  Rezzonico  on  Sun- 


fidence  in  the  supreme  love  and  the  higher  life : 

Somewhere,  below,  above. 
Shall  a  day  dawn— thia  I  know — 

When  Power,  which  vainly  strove 
My  weakness  to  o'erthrow, 

Shall  triumph.    I  breathe,  I  move, 

I  truly  am,  at  last ! 

For  a  veil  is  rent  between 
Me  and  the  truth  which  passed 

Fitful,  half  guessed,  half  seen, 
Grasped  at,  not  gained,  held  fast. 

I  for  my  race  and  me. 

Shall  apprehend  life's  law ; 
In  the  legend  of  man  shall  see 

Writ  large  what  small  I  saw 
In  my  life's  tale ;  both  agree. 

When  see  ?    When  there  dawns  a  day, 

If  not  on  the  homely  earth, 
Then  yonder,  worlds  away, 

Where  the  strange  and  new  have  birth, 
And  Power  comes  taW  in  play. 

The  Epilogue  close!^  with  stanzas  recalling 
•*  Prospice,"  quoted  above — a  song  of  triumph  at 
approaching  death,  where  he  writes  of  himself  as 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast 
forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  thoufjh  right  were  worsted,  wrong 

would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  light  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 


day,  Dec.  15,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company 
of  English  and  American  residents,  and  foreign 
diplomats  and  ofiicials.  The  coffin  was  carried 
on  a  barge  to  the  central  chapel  of  St.  Michaers 
cemetery,  whence  it  was  taken  to  England.  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  bury  the  poet  beside  his 
wife  at  Florence,  but  the  offer  of  a  grave  in 
Westminster  Abbey  from  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, was  accepted  and  Browning*s  resting-place 
in  the  Poet's  Corner  is  not  far  from  Chaucer's, 
recalling  the  lines  of  Landor : 

Sinoe  Chaucer  was  alive  and  liale, 
No  man  hath  walkt  along  our  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  inquiring  eye,  or  tongue 
So  varied  in  disoourse. 

Browning  made  it  a  rule  never  to  speak  in 
public;  but  Edmund  Yates  tells  an  amusing 
story  of  an  occasion  when  he  allowed  himself  to 
break  this  rule :  "  One  Saturday  afternoon,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  he  was  crossing  Hyde  Park, 
walking  homeward,  and  stood  a  few  minutes 
listening  to  an  address  from  one  of  the  pestilent 
atheistic  lecturers  in  those  parts.  He  waited  till 
the  fellow  had  finished,  ana  then  sprang  on  the 
vacated  chair :  *  Now,  my  friends,  you  have 
heard  him,  listen  to  me.'  He  held  the  attention 
of  his  strange  audience  for  some  ten  minutes,  a 
rapt  oration  flowing  free  with  such  extraordi- 
nary effect  that  the  populace  turned  upon  orator 
number  one,  and  literally  chased  him  from  the 
neighborhood  of  his  exploits." 
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Toward  America. and  Americans  Mr.  Brown-, 
ing  always  displayed  the  warmest  friendship. 
In  an  article  entitled  **  English  Opinion  on  the 
American  War,"  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  for 
February,  1866,  William  Michael  Rossetti  wrote : 
^  Within  my  own  personal  circle  of  observation, 
I  could  name  but  one,  or  at  the  utmost  two,  be- 
sides myself,  who  in  the  main,  with  some  vari- 
ations, according  to  the  changing  current  of 
events,  clung  to  the  cause  of  the  North  in  its  en- 
tirety. The  first  of  these  two  persons  is  a  painter 
of  great  distinction,  and  a  man  in  other  respects 
of  very  thinking  and  serious  mind,  well  known 
by  name,  and  partially  by  his  works,  to  such 
Americans  as  talce  an  interest  in  fine  art.  The 
second  of  the  two  is  one  of  our  very  greatest  liv- 
ing poets."  Being  recently  asked  if  he  were 
willing  to  tell,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  who  these 
two  persons  were,  Mr.  Rossetti  replies  :  "  It  was 
written  so  long  ago  that  I  have  had  to  search 
my  memory  somewhat,  in  order  to  say  y^ho  were 
the  great  artist  and  the  great  author  of  whom  I 
spoke  as  having  been  stonch  to  the  good  cause 
of  the  Northern  States.  On  reflection,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  artist  was  Holman  Hunt 
(unless  possibly  it  was  Ford  Madox  Brown).  The 
author  (I  am  practically  certain)  was  Robert 
Browning— «  name  I  have  always  pronounced 
with  reverence  and  love,  and  most  especially  so 
now  that  the  world  has  to  mourn  his  death. 

By  a  great  number  of  critics  and  readers. 
Browning  is  regarded  as  the  ^^^eatest  English 
poet  since  Shakespeare ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
others  that,  while  the  keenness  of  his  insight,  the 
profundity  of  his  thought,  his  wideness  of  range, 
and  his  variety  of  subject,  would  entitle  him  to 
very  high  rank — perhaps  the  highest — yet  his  ob- 
scurity of  expression,  the  carelessness  and  awk- 
ward mannerisms  of  his  constructions,  and  the 
general  inele^nce  of  his  style,  forbid  his  assign- 
ment to  so  high  a  place.  To  still  others,  whose 
definitions  of  poetry  make  it  an  art  appealing 
directly  to  the  feelings  and  excluding  all  subtle- 
ties of  thought  and  metaphysical  inquiry,  he 
seems  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  poet,  but 
to  be  a  subtle  thinker  throwing  the  results  of  his 
study,  which  are  essentially  prose,  into  a  form 
more  or  less  rhythmical,  and  thereby  making 
them  needlessly  obscure.  This  maj  be  said  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  view  of  his  work  until 
within  twenty-nve  years.  He  was  deemed  rather 
a  poet  for  poets  than  for  the  generality  of  read- 
ers ;  and  indeed  a  new  school  of  poetic  taste  had 
to  grow  up  before  he  could  be  regarded  other- 
wise. Appreciation  of  his  work  has  shown  most 
striking  progress  during  the  past  ten  years ;  and 
he  has  prolMbly  more  readers  and  admirers  in 
the  United  States  than  in  his  own  country.  Pub- 
lishers report  a  regular  and  steady  call  for  his 
works,  which  have  entered  the  list  of  '*  standards  " 
on  their  records,  whereas  ten  years  ago  a  new 
book  of  his  met  with  a  very  moderate  demand, 
and  the  sale  soon  dropped  to  an  insignificant 
figure. 

The  current  criticisms  on  Browning's  work 
are  that  it  is  obscure,  rough,  unmusical,  digress- 
ive, redundant ;  that  he  Tacked  the  faculty  of 
rejection,  thereby  missinp^  the  artistic  symmetry 
that  was  possible  to  him;  that  he  dealt  with 
themes  too  abstruse  for  poetry ;  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  last,  are  doubtless  true  in  some  measure ; 


the  last,  of  course,  bein^  matter  of  opinion,  and 
depending  upon  the  critic's  point  of  view.  Much 
of  the  obscurity  is  due  to  little  mannerisms  of 
expression,  inversions,  and  ellipses,  to  which  the 
reader  soon  grows  accustomea;  but  much  also 
is  due  to  condensation,  and  much  to  the  unfa- 
mil  iarity  of  his  thought  and  the  unusual  themes 
with  which  he  deals.  A  great  thinker  must 
have  his  own  vocabulary  and  his  own  style, 
and  one  can  not  deal  with  metaphysical  ques- 
tions in  the  language  of  the  wayfaring  roan.  His 
careless  versification  is  due  in  great  part  to  the 
rapidity  of  his  work  in  his  later  years,  which  is, 
perhaps,  in  part  responsible  for  the  frequent  ugly 
and  prosaic  phraseology  that  is  such  a  rock  of 
offense  to  the  lovers  of  smooth  and  elegant  verse ; 
but  much  of  it  seems  due  to  a  preference  for  the 
homely  and  the  forcible  in  language.  Yet  while 
those  who  love  his  work  best  could  well  spare  the 
obscurity  and  the  roughness  of  phrase  and  word, 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  spare  the  digress- 
iveness  and  the  redundancy;  for  it  is  not  the 
unmeaning  wandering  of*  mere  diffuseness. 
Every  digression  throw^  some  sidelight  on  the 
theme,  or  has  some  independent  suggestion  in  it 
that  adds  to  the  wealth  of  ideas  in  the  page. 
His  thoughts  are  not  like  figures  seen  dimly  be- 
cause the  li^ht  over  them  is  dim ;  but  rather  like 
the  figures  in  a  vast,  live,  surging  crowd,  hard  to 
see,  not  because  every  one  does  not  stand  full  of 
life  and  action,  but  because  it  is  hustled  and 
jostled  by  the  many  other  forms  that  crowd 
around  it  and  disturb  its  hold  on  our  sight 

The  theory  that  true  poetry  appeals  to  the  un- 
tutored sensibilities  of  men,  that  it  is  at  its  best 
among  simple  people  and  in  primitive  times,  that 
it  must  decay  among  the  refinements  of  a  culti- 
vated society  and  disappears  with  the  advent  of 
a  spirit  of  metaphysical  investigation  and  psy- 
chologic subtlety — such  a  theory  has  a  place  m 
the  philosophy  that  regards  the  human  race  as 
fallen  from  a  once  high  degree  of  perfection  and 
ever  lapsing  farther  away  in  its  natural  state 
from  its  original  susceptibility  to  purity  and 
truth.  But  it  is  out  of  place  in  that  view  of  the 
plan  of  creation  which  regards  the  race  as  pro- 
gressing by  constant  development  to  more  com- 
plex adaptations  of  body  and  mind,  and  thence 
constantly  more  susceptible  to  the  subtleties  of 
a  literature  that  deals  with  ever  more  delicate 
problems  of  human  thought  and  experience. 
The  infiuence  of  BrowninjB^  nas  advanced  as  this 
philosophy  has  advanced  in  the  thought  of  men 
and  changed  their  point  of  view  of  the  problems 
of  life. 

That  it  was  open  to  Robert  Browning  to  be- 
come a  master  of  poetic  expression  and  to  deal 
with  ordinary  themes  of  poetry  in  a  style  both 
original  and  popular,  is  shown  by  his  acted  dra- 
mas and  his  iJest- known  lyrics.  While  they 
speak  to  the  immediate  apprehension  of  an  au- 
dience and  appeal  by  action  and  incident  to  the 
general  intelligence,  it  is  never  in  a  conventional 
way  or  by  sacrifice  of  individuality.  There  are 
always  unusual  phases  of  character  and  oom- 

f)lexities  of  motive  that  make  the  work  peculiar- 
y  his  own.  But  he  chose  rather  to  be  a  student 
of  the  strange  and  grotesque  in  character  and  con- 
duct, to  trace  the  intricate  windings  of  purpose 
and  go  deeper  into  the  moving  forces  of  a  man's 
strange  acts  than  the  man's  own  consciousness 
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could  carry  himself.  He  likes  the  inconsistent,  during  which  a  regency  administered  the  goyern- 
to  exhibit  the  triumph  of  the  notions,  the  preju-  ment,  Ferdinand,  the  younsest  son  of  Prince  Au- 
dioes, the  small  vanities,  the  obliquities  of  moral  gustus,  Duke  of  Saxony,  ana  Princess  Clementine 
sense  over  the  plain,  straightforward  common-  of  Bourbon-Orleans,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe, 
sensible  forces  of  right  and  custom  and  interest.  King  of  the  French,  was  elected  Prince  by  the 
He  takes  us  often  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Assembly  on 
squinting  vision,  and  shows  us  how  the  squint  July  7, 1887,  and  assumed  the  government  on 
modifies  the  view.  Yet  this  is  not  his  chief  Aug.  14,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the 
characteristic  There  is  no  writer  who  has  ap-  powers,  which  was  witbneld  on  account  of  the 
preached  the  human  soul  on  so  many  sides,  nor-  objections  of  Russia.  Prince  Ferdinand  has  not 
trayin^  the  influences  of  its  environment  wnile  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  Porte  and  the  signa- 
reoognizing  its  essential  kinship.  Few  have  tory  powers.  He  was  bom  Feb.  26, 1861,  and  is 
ranged  through  a  greater  variety  of  experience  unmarried. 

and  emotion  and  united  with  so  wide  and  close  The  executive  power  is  administered,  under 

a  sympathy  such  intense  moral  earnestness.  the  Prince,  by  a  council  of  six  ministers,  which 

He  seemed  to  grow  impiatient  of  the  work  of  was  composed  at  the  close  of  1888  as  follows : 

the  dramatist  so  far  as  it  consists  in  evolving  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 

character  by  varied  situations  and  the  influence  Stambuloif ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of 

of  minor  actors.    He  preferred  to  take  some  one  Public  Worship),  Dr.  Stransky ;  Minister  of  Fi- 

man  in  some  moment  when  the  forces  that  have  nance,  Natchevich ;  Minister  of  War,  CoL  Mut- 

been  gaining  strength  in  the  unnoticed  workings  kuroff ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Stoiloff ;  Minister  of 

of  the  thoughts  and  passions  suddenly  break  out  Public  Instruction,  Zivkoff.    It  was  a  composite 

in  the  stress  of  some  crisis  and  assert  their  irre-  ministrycontaining  representatives  of  both  politi- 

sistible  power ;  and  so  the  dramatic  monologue  cal  parties.   The  Conservative  members,  Stoiloff 

became  more  and  more  his  favorite  form,  because  and  Natchevich,  in  consequence  of  disMjeements 

here  he  need  concern  himself  only  with  the  intri-  with  the  chief  of  the  Cabmet,  resigned  and  were 

cacies  of  the  thought,  the  method  of  the  spirit's  succeeded  about  Jan.  1, 1889,  by  Tontcheff,  late 

dealing  with  itself.     It  is  perhaps  the  soul  of  all  President  of  the  Sobranje,  as  Minister  of  Justice 

great  drama  that  it  gives  mtellectual  expression  and  Sallbasheff,  another  adherent  of  Stambuloif, 

to  the  passional  and  moral  emotions  of  wnich  the  as  Minister  of  Finance. 

real  man  is  as  unconscious  as  of  the  cireuits  of  Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Bul^ 

his  blood.    Not  dramatic  or  lifelike  in  the  low  ria  is  estimated  at  24,360  square  miles,  not  in- 

sense  of  the  word,  because  men  do  not  analyze  eluding  that  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  which  is  13,- 

themselves  in  moments  of  supreme  passion,  it  is  600  s(][uare  miles,  making  the  area  of  the  whole 

in  the  highersense  most  truly  dramatic.    It  shows  principality  37,860  square  miles.    According  to 

us  the  man  not  so  much  as  he  conceives  himself,  the  census  of  1887,  the  two  Bulearias  have  a 

but  in  some  degree  as  he  might  appear  to  his  population  of  3,154,375  persons,  divided  as  to 

Maker;  whose  perfect  knowledge  of  nis  heart  in-  sex  into  1,605,389  males  and  1,548,986  females, 

dudes  perfect  Knowledge  and  sympathy  with  all  Of  the  total  population,  2,326,250  are  Bulgars, 

the  patns  bv  which  he  nas  come  to  his  present  607,319  Turks,  58,338  Greeks,  23,546  Jews,  50,- 

pass  and  all  the  obscure  windings  of  his  intellect  291  gypsies,  4,699  Servians  and  other  Slavs,  2,245 

and  conscience.  Germans,  1,069  Russians,  544  French,  and  80,074 

BULGARIA,  a  principality  in  southeastern  of  other  nationalities.    The  population  was  di- 

Europe,  tributary  to  Turlcey.    It  was  liberated  vided  in  respect  to  religion  into  2,432,154  Ortho- 

from  Turkish  rule  as  the  result  of  the  Russo-  dox  Greeks,  668,173  Mohammedans,  24,352  Jews, 

Turkish  War  of  1877,  and  constituted  an  autono-  18,539  Roman  Catholics,  5,839  Armenian  Grego- 

mous  principality  by  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  rians,  1,568  Protestants,  and  3.750  of  other  faitns. 

of  Berlin.    The  Prince  is  elected  by  the  people  Sofia,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  had  30,428 

and  confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte  with  the  con-  inhabitants  m  1887;  Philippopolis,  the  former 

sent  of  the  powers.    The  office  is  hereditary.    No  capital  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  83,442 ;  Rustchuk, 

member  of  a  reigning  European  dynasty  iseli-  27,194;  Varna,  25,256;  Shumla,  23,161;  Slivno, 

gible.    The  legislative  power  is  vested  by  the  20,893.    There  are  41  towns  in  North  and  South 

onstitution  of  1879  in  a  single  chamber,  the  Bulgaria  having  more  than  5,000  inhabitants. 

Sobranje  or  National  Assembly,  the  members  of  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  armv  recruits  are 

which  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage.    East-  unable  to  read  or  write ;  but  now  all  children  are 

em  Roumelia,  now  known  as  Southern  Bulgaria,  compelled  by  law  to  spend  four  years  in  the  state 

which  was  constituted  an  autonomous  province  of  schools,  of  which  there  are  2,000,  supported  by  a 

Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  was  united  to  Bui-  subvention  of  2,000,000  lei,  or  francs  per  annum, 

garia  by  the  act  of  the  people,  who  deposed  their  Finances. — The  revised  budget  for  1888  makes 

governor  in  September,  1885,  and  proclaimed  the  the  receipts  53,676,046  lei,  and  the  total  expendi- 

union.    Prince  Alexander  assumed  the  adminis-  tures  61,707,944  lei.    Of  the  expenditure,  23,225,- 

tration,  and  since  then  *  the  Eastern  Roumelians  424  lei  were  assigned  to  the  Ministr3r  of  War, 

have  sent  representatives  to  the  Sobranje,  and  7,940,443lei  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 6,397,- 

the  province  nas  been  governed  as  a  part  of  Bui-  618  lei  to  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  and  10,- 

garia,  although  the  union  has  not  been  recog-  908,596  to  administration  of  the  finances.    The 

nized  by  the  powers,  except  that  the  executive  budget  estimates  for  1889  are  63,000,000  lei  of 

authority  was  confided  to  the  Prince  of  Bulgtiria  revenue  and  75,000,000  lei  of  expenditure, 

by  a  firman  of  the  Sultan  dated  April  6,  1886,  In  December,  1887,  the  Sobranje  authorized 

as  the  result  of  a  conference  of  the  signatory  a  loan  of  50,000,000  lei,  of  which  19,000,000  lei 

powers.    Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  abdi-  were  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Za- 

cated  on  Sept.  7, 1886,  and  after  an  interregnum,  ribrod-ViUcarel  Railroad,  the  same  amount  to 
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the  purchase  of  the  Varna  Hue,  2,000,000  lei  to  ning,  but  they  were  dismissed  to  make  way  for 
discharging  debts  contracted  by  Prince  Alexan-  Bulgarians.  The  excavations  and  embankments 
der  in  supporting  his  office,  and  other  sums  to  were  conducted  by  a  regiment  of  pioneers,  and 
equipping  the  army.  Bulgaria  has  undertaken  wood  and  cartage  was  provided  by  the  inhabit- 
to  pay  14^,000  Turkish  pounds  per  annum  to  the  ants  of  the  districts  traversed.  The  line  has  a 
Porte  as  the  revised  amount  of  the  Eastern  Rou-  length  of  forty-two  miles.  Bourgas  the  Bulga- 
melian  contribution  to  the  Turkish  debt  and  21,-  rians  expect  in  time  to  make  a  naval  harbor  as 
000  Turkish  pounds  in  settlement  of  arrears,  well  as  an  important  commercial  port.  The  har- 
In  the  autumn  of  1889  a  loan  of  25,000,000  lei  bor  is  being  enlarged  according  to  the  plans  of 
was  raised  through  Austrian  and  Qerman  bank-  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  an  English  engineer.  The 
ers.  The  loan  is  guaranteed  by  a  mortgage  on  exports  of  South  Bulgarian  cereals,  which  have 
the  receipts  and  rolling  stock  of  the  railroads,  heretofore  gone  to  Dedeagatch,  will  be  carried 
The  interest  is  6  per  cent.  An  American  syndi-  much  more  cheaply  and  safely  by  the  new  route, 
cate  had  previously  contracted  to  lend  the  money  Manufactures  o;  western  Europe,  which  have 
on  like  t«rms,  but  the  Bulgarian  Government,  as  been  brought  till  now  from  Constantinople,  pay- 
soon  as  the  Austrian  Lftnder  Bank  offered  to  take  ing  a  douUe  duty,  can  be  imported  direct.  Near 
the  loan,  inserted  new  and  inacceptable  condi-  Bourgas,  at  Anchialo,  are  salt  mines  capable  of 
tions  in  the  contract,  causing  the  Americans  to  supplying  the  entire  country, 
withdraw  just  when  they  had  made  arrangements  Fosts  and  Telegraphs. — The  state  telegraph 
to  pay  down  the  first  installment  of  5,000,000  leL  lines  in  1887  had  a  total  length  of  2,710  milesj 
The  Army. — ^Military  service  is  compulsory.  The  number  of  messages  in  1887  was  628,525. 
The  forces  consist  of  12  infantry  regiments,  3  of  The  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  etc.,  forward- 
cavalry,  3  of  artillery,  having  6  batteries  of  4  guns  ed  by  the  post-office  in  1887  was  5,506,822.  In 
«each,  and  7  companies  of  pioneers.  The  army  1888  there  passed  through  the  mails  861,650  let- 
is  organized  as  3  divisions  of  2  brigades.  The  ters,  173,830  postal  cards,  83,950  registered  let- 
peace  strength  of  about  32,000  officers  and  men  ters,  1,720,450  newspapers  and  other  printed  mat- 
can  be  trebled  in  time  of  war.  There  is  a  small  ter,  and  660,925  official  letters  and  packages.  • 
naval  force,  consisting  of  3  ships  of  war,  10  gun-  Treaty  Negotiations  with  Seryia.  —  The 
boats,  and  2  tor]>edo  TOats.  Tne  Bulgarian  Gov-  Bre^ovo  question  was  settled  by  the  cession  of 
emment  determined  to  arm  its  troops  with  the  a  piece  of  land  in  exchange  for  the  tract  of 
Mannlicher  repeating  rifle.  The  factory  in  Steyr  meadow  at  Bregovo  claimed  by  Bulgaria.  The 
could  not,  however,  supply  its  orders  till  the  next  ratifications  of  this  agreement  were  exchanged  at 
year  or  later,  and,  consequently,  when  Servia  be-  Sofia  on  Jan.  4, 1889.    Negotiations  for  a  com- 

§an  to  increase  her  army  it  obtained  30,000  Ber-  mercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries  were 
an  rifles  from  Russia  and  ordered  10,000,000  entered  upon  by  invitation  of  the  Servian  Gov- 
cartridges.  At  the  same  time  it  strengthened  emment  in  the  autumn  of  1888.  The  Bulgarian 
the  fortifications  at  Slivnitza  and  else^ere  on  Government  sent  delegates  to  Belgrade,  but  did 
the  Servian  frontier.  not  act  upon  the  project  of  a  treaty  prepared  by 
Commerce. — The  imports  in  1887  had  a  total  the  Servian  Government  until  January,  when  the 
valueof  64,587,185  lei,  and  the  exports  were  valued  Servian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  threatened 
at  44,801,060  lei.  Wheat  and  com  are  the  prin-  to  withdraw  it  unless  he  soon  received  a  reply, 
cipal  articles  of  export.  Wool  is  exported  to  Aus-  The  draft  treaty  proposed  by  Servia  was  ac- 
tna  and  France.  Other  commerciu  products  are  cepted  in  principle  by  Bulgaria,  but  at  the  mo- 
tallow,  butter,  cheese,  timber,  and  flax.  Excellent  ment  when  it  was  to  be  signed  the  Servian  dele- 
wine  is  produced  on  the  slopes  of  the  Balkans.  In  gates  brought  up  a  fresh  question,  which  led  to  a 
the  valley  of 'Kezanlik,  in  South  Bulgaria,  a  fa-  rupture  of  the  negotiations.  They  objected  to 
mous  essence  of  roses  is  produced.  Goat  and  buf-  the  admission  of  Bulgarian  cattle  into  Servia 
falo  skins  from  Bulgaria  are  in  request  among  the  before  the  conclusion  of  a  veterinary  convention, 
tanners  of  Genoa  and  Marseilles.  Iron  and  coal  The  Bulgarian  representatives  proposed  that,  for 
are  mined  in  small  quantities.  The  imports  the  sake  of  reciprocity,  Servian  cattle  should  be 
from  Great  Britain  in  1887  were  21,832,638  lei  in  excluded  in  like  manner  from  Bulgaria ;  yet  to 
value ;  from  Austria,  15,266,053  lei ;  from  Tur-  this  proposal  the  Servians  would  not  listen.  In 
key,  9,543,791  lei;  from  France,  4,113,121  lei.  April  the  Bulgarian  Government  proposed  to re- 
The  chief  port  is  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  sume  the  negotiations  and  simultaneously  to 
563  vessels,  of  359,645  tons,  were  entered,  and  conduct  negotiations  for  a  veterinary  convention 
559  vessels,  of  360,095  tons,  were  cleared  in  1885.  in  such  manner  that  both  arrangements  mi^ht 
Railroads. — ^The  entire  principality  had  432  be  concluded  at  the  same  sitting,  thus  insurmg 
miles  of  railroads  on  Jan.  1, 1889.  In  December,  reciprocal  treatment.  But  this  solution  was  not 
1888,  the  National  Assembly  authorized  the  con-  acceptable  to  the  Servians, 
stmction  of  the  Jamboli- Bourgas  line  and  of  a  Politics  and  Legislation. — The  Sobranje,  in 
road  from  Kaspitchan  on  the  Rustchuk-Vama  the  last  days  of  the  session,  which  closed  on  Dec. 
line,  through  Tirnova  and  Sofia  to  Kustendil.  30,  1888,  passed  an  act  granting  complete  am- 
The  two  railroads  were  estimated  to  cost  92,000,-  nesty  for  all  political  crimes  committed  since 
000  lei,  and  harbor  improvements  at  Varna  and  Aug.  21,  1886,  the  day  of  Prince  Alexander's  de- 
Bourgas  were  expected  to  cost  6,000,000  lei  more,  thronement.  Excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the 
The  Jamboli- Bourgas  line,  which  will  be  of  great  act  were  Bendereff,  Gmeff,  and  Radko  Dimitroff, 
importance  to  the  southeastern  part  of  Bulgaria,  the  originators  of  that  Piince's  expulsion,  and  the 
was  begun  May  13,  1889,  and  was  finished  be-  instigators  of  the  insurrections  in  Rustchuk, 
fore  the  end  of  the  year.  Like  the  other  Bulga-  Silistria.  Slivno,  and  Bourgas.  At  the  same  time 
rian  railroads,  it  was  built  entirely  by  native  la-  that  hundreds  of  hostile  politicians  were  liber- 
bor.    There  were  foreign  engineers  in  the  begin-  ated  from  jail  and  as  many  more  returned  from 
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Tarkej,  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Servia  to  agitate  mander-in-chief.  They  were  informed  that  if 
against  the  Government  and  that  the  overthrow  they  did  not  like  their  position  they  might  re- 
01  the  Anstrophile  party  in  Servia  furnished  an  sign  their  appointments  and  go  back  to  their 
incentive  for  Zankoffist  activity,  Prince  Ferdi-  regiments,  wnich  all  except  the  chief  of  staff, 
nand  and  his  headstrong  Prime  Minister  pro-  Major  Petroff,  accordingly  did. 
vided  their  enemies  with  material  grounds  for  About  the  same  time  the  Prince  raised  over 
complaint.  The  Bulgarian  bishops,  who  are  his  Konak  a  flag  that  was  not  the  national 
nearly  all  friends  of  Russia,  accused  the  Prince  standard — ^a  golden  lion  on  a  red  shield — but  a 
of  favoring  a  Roman  Catholic  propaganda.  The  combination  of  the  Bulgarian  s]^mbols  and  the 
Princess  Clementine,  who  had  lately  come  into  Coburg  colors.  The  sight  of  this  new  emblem 
the  country,  brought  with  her,  they  said,  Jesuits  caused  such  indignation  that  the  ministers  per- 
from  Rome.  The  Prince  offended  the  hierarchy  suaded  the  Prince  to  restore  the  tricolor, 
by  ordering  the  orthodox  clergy  to  celebrate  the  For  nearly  three  months  after  the  return  of  the 
festivals  of  his  and  his  mother's  patron  saints,  refugees,  the  Russophiles  refrained  from  openly 
although  they  are  not  recognized  by  the  Greek  attacking  the  Government.  On  the  last  day  of 
Church,  and  by  lodging  in  the  convent  at  Kalo-  March  a  newspaper  called  the  "  Rhodope  "  made 
fer,  contrary  to  the  religious  law,  and  having  its  appearance  in  Philippopolis,  promising  vic- 
Roman  Catholic  masses  said  in  the  convent,  tory  to  the  people  with  the  help  of  Russia  in 
When  the  Holy  Synod  met  in  Sofia  early  in  their  fight  with  the  Government.  The  friends 
January,  the  members  refused  to  call  on  Prince  of  the  Government  in  the  town  seized  and  pub- 
Ferdinand  or  M.  Stambuloff,  and  voted  a  set  of  licly  burned  the  copies  of  the  newspaper  that 
resolutions  embodying  their  grievances.  The  they  could  find.  Tne  rest  of  the  edition  was 
Government,  offended  at  this  attitude,  refused  to  confiscated  by  the  authorities,  and  the  editor 
admit  that  the  assembly  was  legally  constituted,  was  escorted  across  the  frontier.  Zankoff,  from 
on  the  ground  that  two  of  the  members  were  not  St.  Petersburg,  published  an  interview  that  he 
qualified  to  act  as  bishops  under  the  ecclesiasti-  had  with  the  Czar,  who  said  that  he  was  pain- 
cal  law,  and  accordingly  declined  to  hold  official  fully  moved  by  Prince  Ferdinand's  persecutions 
relations  with  the  synod,  and  directed  the  bish-  of  tne  Orthodox  Church,  and  that  he  hoped  that 
ops  to  return  to  their  dioceses.  The  prelates  the  Bulgarians  would  drive  out  that  unlawful 
paid  no  attention  to  this  order,  communicated  Prince.  Subsequently  Zankoff  established  him- 
to  them  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  self  in  Belgrade,  where  he  gathered  about  him 
whereupon,  on  Jan.  11,  they  were  conducted  by  a  a  knot  of  Bulgarian  revolutionists  who  encour- 
military  euard  to  their  homes.  The  bishops  aged  the  Panslavist  party  that  was  organized  in 
acted  unaer  instructions  from  the  Bulgarian  Lastem  Roumelia,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
exarch  at  Constantinople,  who  is  an  instrument  Servian  associates,  hatched  plots  against  Prince 
of  the  Russian  ambassador.  Sixty  prominent  Alexander.  The  Servian  press  poured  out  a  tor- 
laymen,  not  all  of  them  Zankoffists,  signed  a  rent  of  abuse  upon  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the 
memorial  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Bulgarians,  and  the  Servian  Regents,  acting 
Church,  entreating  him  to  intervene  and  de-  under  Russian  infiuence,  broke  off  the  treaty 
mand  reparation  or  exact  penalties  for  the  at-  negotiations  abruptly,  assumed  an  aggressive 
tack  upon  ecclesiastical  liberties.  For  this  forty  tone,  inspired  the  press  to  threaten  a  war  of  re- 
of  the  signers  were  arrested  on  the  night  of  venge,  recalled  the  Servian  minister  at  Belgrade, 
Feb.  5  and  placed  under  heavy  bail,  while  war-  who  had  been  instructed  by  King  Milan  to  at- 
rants  were  issued  against  the  others.  Among  tend  Prince  Ferdinand's  receptions,  sending  a 
those  arrested  were  the  banker  Geshoff  and  four  new  agent  who  was  directed  to  (old  no  in- 
other  ex-ministers — Burinoff,  Balabanoff,  Mol-  tercourse  with  the  Prince,  and  finally  armed 
loff,  and  Pomeroff— Groseff,  President  of  the  the  third  ban  or  Landwehr  under  the  hollow 
Zaribrod-Vakarel  Railroad,  Slaveikoff,  ex-Mayor  pretext  of  putting  down  brigandage.  Stam- 
of  Sofia,  and  other  distinguished  men.  Stam-  buloff  replied  to  these  menaces  with  counter- 
buloff  petitioned  the  Greek  Patriarch  to  restrain  armaments,  and  in  eommuniquis  to  the  press 
the  exarch,  although  the  independence  of  the  hinted  that  in  the  event  of  another  war  the  Bui- 
Bulgarian  exarchate  is  one  of  tne  dearly  prized  garians  would  not  stop  at  Pirot.  Through  Zan- 
national  rights,  and  when  the  Phanar  refused  to  Koff,  and  afterward  through  the  Russian  am- 
interfere,  he  threatened  to  depose  the  exarch,  bassador  at  Constantinople,  the  Russian  Gov- 
and  transfer  the  exarchate  to  Sofia.  The  bish-  ernment  made  overtures  to  Prince  Ferdinand, 
ops  decided  to  suppress  the  regular  prayer  for  promising  that  if  he  would  retire  Russia  would 
the  Prince  in  the  churches,  but  the  inferior  cause  no  difficulties  and  refrain  from  all  inter- 
clergy  generally  obeyed  the  contrary  order  of  the  ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Bulgaria.  The 
Government.  The  ecclesiastical  confiict  was  not  Bulgarian  Prince  and  his  minister  both  con- 
formally  terminated  till  April,  when,  at  the  de-  demned  the  proposal,  reminding  its  authors  that 
sire  of  the  exarch,  some  of  the  bishops  issued  similar  assurances  ^iven  as  the  price  of  Prince 
circulars  enjoining  the  clergy  to  offer  up  prayers  Alexander's  abdication  had  not  been  carried  out 
for  Prince  Ferdinand.  in  the  event.  The  morganatic  marriage  of 
In  January,  the  Prime  Minister  became  in-  Prince  Alexander  at  Mentone,  on  Feb.  6,  to  Jo- 
volved  also  in  a  quarrel  with  the  general  staff  hanna  Loisin^r,  a  singer  in  the  Darmstadt 
of  the  army.  The  officers  objected  to  the  con-  theatre  (she  died  in  childbirth,  Nov.  7),  seemed 
trol  exercised  over  them  by  Stambuloff  and  his  to  clear  the  way  for  the  Russians,  who  had  no 
brother-in-law  Col.  Mutkuroff,  the  Minister  of  more  fear  of  the  return  of  the  former  Prince. 
War,  and  requested  that  their  duties  should  be  In  August,  the  Czar  took  the  extraordinary  step 
better  definea  and  that  they  might  have  more  of  conferring  a  commander's  cross  of  the  order 
direct  relations  with  the  Prince,  their  com-  of  St.  Stanislas  on  Capt.  Grueff,  the  chief  ab- 
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ductor  of  Prince  Alexander,  who  has  since  lived  Postal  ConTentlon  with  Tarkey. — Turkish 
in  Russia  and  organized  the  conspiracies  of  Bour-  and  Bulgarian  delegates  signed  a  postal  conven- 
gas,  Silistria,  and  Rustchuk  for  the  overthrow  of  tioii  on  April  29.  The  Ottoman  Government 
the  Bulgarian  Government.  The  Bulgarian  au-  agreed  to  satisfactory  postal  and  telegraphic  con- 
thorities,  in  order  to  diminish  the  danger  of  the  nections,  and  withdrew  the  annoying  refusal  to 
plottings  of  banished  conspirators  in  communi-  recognize  Bulsftrian  stamps  on  letters  mailed 
cation  with  malcontents  at  home,  issued  a  de-  from  places  in  Eastern  Roumelia.  The  Turkish 
cree  requiring  caution-money  from  Bulgarians  officials  often  lacked  the  geographical  an^  lin- 
going  abroad.  Ex- Ministers  Radoslavoff  and  guistic  knowledge  that  would  enable  them  to 
Ivantchoff,  chiefs  of  the  regular  Opposition  and  distinguish  such  letters,  and  therefore  the  order 
probable  successors  of  the  Stamouloff  minis-  to  charge  double  postage  on  South  Bulgarian 
try,  published  in  their  newspaper,  the  **  Narodni  letters  as  though  they  bore  no  stamps  was  not 
Prava,"  a  telegram  sent  to  Prince  Ferdinand,  universally  observed.  The  Porte,  in  recognizing 
complaining  of  compulsion  put  upon  voters  by  Bulgarian  postage  stamps  as  valid  in  South  Bui- 
Stambuloff^  officials  during  the  last  elections,  garia,  performed  an  act  of  neighborly  good  will 
For  this  they  were  tried  and  condemned  on  without  yielding  its  reservations  on  tne  political 
April  8  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for  libeling,  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  Bul- 
the  Premier  and  insulting  the  sovereign,  but  ap-  garias.  On  this  account  the  convention  was  con- 
pealed  from  the  decision  of  the  court.  In  Au-  eluded  without  any  official  formalities, 
gust,  the  semi-official  '*Plodiv"  in  Philippop-  Suppression  of  Brigandage.— Brigandage 
olis,  raised  the  question  of  the  proclamation  of  has  been  stamped  out  except  on  the  Ma^donian 
Bulgarian  independence,  and  committees  were  frontier,  where  the  robbers  have  been  able  to  es- 
formed  to  work  for  this  end  and  for  the  formal  cape  the  pursuit  of  the  Bulgarian  military  and 
recognition  of  Prince  Ferdinand  by  the  powers,  obtain  refuge  and  succor  from  their  friends  in 
From  London  and  Vienna  Stambuloff  received  the  Turkish  dominions.  Recently  the  Turkish 
remonstrances  against  this  perilous  movement,  authorities  have  loyally  co-operated  with  the 
and  in  consequence  he  disavowed  the  committees  *  Bulgarii^s.  In  the  earlv  months  of  1889  they 
And  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation.  The  Bulgarian  conducted  a  systematic  hunt,  and  broke  up  a 
Government  made  earnest  representations  to  the  band  nearly  every  week.  At  Serres,  a  band  led 
Porte  to  induce  it  to  recognize  Prince  Ferdi-  by  the  dangerous  outlaw  Ilia  was  destroyed,  and 
nand,  an  object  that  has  the  moral  support  of  near  Drama  a  larger  company  containing  some 
the  English  and  Austrian  governments,  but  is  of  the  robbers  who  had  captured  the  railroad 
firmly  resisted  by  Russia.  Count  K&lnokv  at  officials  at  Bellova.  In  the  same  district  a  troop 
first  disapproved  the  intention  which  the  Porte  of  twenty-seven  individuals  was  surrounded  and 
is  said  to  have  formed  to  issue  a  circular  note  to  captured.  The  Rilo  band,  which  carried  on  its 
the  powers,  inviting  them  to  concur  in  the  union  depredations  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellova,  was 
of  Bulgaria  with  Eastern  Roumelia  and  in  the  broken  up  by  the  Bulgarian  authorities,  but  not 
formal  recognition  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  After  before  they  had  threatened  to  expel  the  monks 
the  Servian  elections,  however,  the  Austrian  of-  of  Rilo,  who  sheltered  the  bandits,  and  to  tear 
ficial  press  urged  the  Porte  to  persevere  in  its  down  their  monastery.  Five  robbers,  of  whom 
purpose.  Prince  Ferdinand  left  Bulgaria  in  Ob-  four  were  brothers,  were  sentenced  to  death  by 
tober,  taking  the  unusual  step  of  nominating  a  court-martial,  and  two  to  imprisonment.  These 
Stambulofi!  as  Regent,  as  though  he  might  not  men  pretended  to  be  working  in  the  interest  of 
return.  He  was  at  Munich  during  the  Czar's  Russia.  Two  noted  robbers — Yako  and  Omer — 
visit  in  Berlin,  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  said  to  the  latter  a  Mohammedan,  were  captured  on 
have  made  overtures  to  the  Czar  for  a  meeting  Turkish  soil,  and  handed  over  to  be  tried  by 
and  reconciliation  with  the  Prince,  but  without  court-martial  for  crimes  committed  in  Bulgaria, 
success.  While  Ferdinand  was  absent.  Prince  Several  young  men  of  the  town  of  Dupnitza  were 
Dolgorukoff  appeared  in  Sofia^  and  attempted  taken  by  the  gendarmes  as  they  were  about  to 
with  lavish  use  of  money  to  organize  a  revolu-  seek  the  Turkish  frontier  to  recruit  the  band  of 
tionary  movement,  but  was  expelled.  the  robber  chief  Kosta  Gurdshuklia. 
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CALIFORNIA,  a  Pacific-coast  State,  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  in  1850;  area,  158,360 
square  miles ;  population,  according  to  the  last 
decennial  census  (1880),  864,694 ;  capital,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Gofernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  R.  W.  Water- 
man, Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor  ex  offi- 
cio, Stephen  M.  White,  President  pro  tern,  of  the 
Senate;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  C.  Hendricks; 
Comptroller,  John  P.  Dunn;  Treasurer,  Adam 
Flerold ;  Attornev-General,  George  A.  Johnson ; 
Surveyor-General,  Tlieodore  Reichert ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public   Instruction,  Ira   G.  iloitt; 


State  Engineer,  William  H.  Hall ;  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, A.  Abbott,  P.  J.  White,  J.  W.  Rea ; 
Insurance  Commissioner,J.N.E.  Wilson:  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  H.  Beatty ; 
Associate  Justices,  J.  D.  Thornton,  John  £>. 
Works ;  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  Jackson  Temple,  (who 
resigned  in  Mav,  and  was  succeeded  on  June  25 
by  Charles  N.  Fox,  by  appointment  of  the  Gov- 
ernor), A.  Van  R.  Patterson,  T.  B.  McFarland. 

Flnanees. — The  Stat«  Treasurer  reports  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  on  July  1,  1886,  of  $1,103,- 
680.87 ;  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing 
were  $5,454,419.97,  and  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  same  time  $5,243,430.89,  leaving  a  bal- 
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ance  on  July  1, 1887,  of  $1,314,669.95.  For  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1888,  the  total  receipts  were 
17,194,698.59,  and  the  total  expenditures  |6,962,- 
929.29,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,546,43425.  A 
large  part  of  the  total  receipts  is  derived  from 
the  following  sources :  From  the  tax  on  property 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1887,  $4,064,938.37; 
for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1888,  $5,134,103.75; 
from  the  $2  poll-tax  for  the  former  year,  $305,- 
643.23 ;  for  the  latter  year,  $316,744.02 ;  from 
the  sale  of  school  lands  for  the  former  year, 
$133,828.56;  for  the  latter  year,  $229,954.98; 
from  the  rent  of  wharves,  tolls,  etc.,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor,  $258,527.18,  and  $274,819.91  in 
each  year  respectively.  Among  the  expenditures 
lor  the  two  years  are  the  following: 


FTEMS. 


LegiBlatire  Depftrtroent 

Judicial  Department 

Nattooal  Ooard  expenses 

8an  Frandaoo  harbor  Improve- 
ments   

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum.. 

Adultbllnd 

Insane  Asylum  at  Stockton 

Insane  Asylum  at  Napa 

Asylum  fi>r  chronic  Insane 

Home  for  feeble-minded  children. 

Transportation  of  insane 

State  Prison  at  San  Quentln 

State  Prison  at  Folsom 

Transportation  of  prisoners 

Orphans,  half  orphsns,  and  aban- 
doned children 

A^ed  and  indigent 

Veterans*  Home 

State  University 

Stste  Normal  School,  San  Jo86 . . . 

State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Support  of  common  schools 


1887. 


1215,575  87 

228,178  85 

69,121  20 

180,912  88 

58,987  85 

24,486  98 

199,824  85 

174,482  64 

15^412  78 

7,860  66 

82.120  11 

199,524  85 

135,585  49 

28,699  86 

281,266  44 

178,148  89 

9,668  95 

185,746  85 

86,797  07 

24,525  77 

1,982,442  18 


1888. 


$229,697  18 
127,491  84 

287.989  29 

52,585  16 

79,445  28 

900,588  28 

210^26  89 

80,102  19 

40,018  57 

26,094  80 

420,478  06 

107,920  82 

20,528  71 

280,914  75 

142.903  08 

27.271  21 

820,818  84 

48.006  65 

19,060  76 

2,180,160  27 


The  condition  of  the  various  funds  held  by 
the  State,  to  which  the  receipts  accrue,  and  from 
which  the  expenditures  are  made,  is  as  follows : 
General  fund — balance  on  July  1,  1886,  $62,- 
247.51;  receipts  for  year  ensumg,  $2,347,668; 
expenditures,  $2,338,190.54;  balance  on  July  1, 

1887,  $71,724.97;  receipts  for  year  ending  July 
1, 1888,  $3,281,471.72 ;  expenditures,  $2,853,383.- 
89;  balance  on  July  1, 1888,  $499,812.80.  School 
fund— balance  on  July  1, 1886,  $358,103.73 ;  re- 
ceipts for  year  ensuing,  $1,892,737.87 ;  expendi- 
tures, $1,983,408.16;  balance  on  July  1,  1887, 
$267,433.44 ;   receipts  for  year  ending  tl  uly  1, 

1888,  $2,209,050.32;  expenditures,  $2,198,541.81 ; 
balance  on  July  1,  1888,  $277,941.95.  Interest 
and  sinking  fund — ^balance  on  July  1,  1886, 
$229,019.53 ;  receipts  for  year  ensuing,  $418,582.- 
66;  expenditures,  $179,380;  balance  on  July 
1,  1887,  $468,222.19;  receipts  for  year  ending 
July  1,  1888,  $195,913.30;  expenditures,  $420,- 
630;  balance  on  July  1, 1888,  $243,505.49. 

The  State  debt  remains  unchanged,  consisting 
of  $2,698,000  bonds  of  1873  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  and  due  in  1893.  These  are  held  by  the 
State  in  trust  for  its  school  and  university  funds. 
There  are  also  $5,500  of  earlier  bonds  yet  unpaid, 
on  which  interest  has  ceased.  The  balance  in 
the  sinking  fund,  $243,505.^,  is  entirely  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  this  debt  at  maturity. 

For  1889  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State  was  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion at  $1,102,059,276,  against  $1,064,802,225  for 
1888.  The  same  board  established  the  tax  rate 
for  1889  at  72  cents  2  mills  on  $100,  distributed 


as  follows:  General  fund,  49  cents  2  milb; 
school,  19  cents  3  mills ;  Grammar-Sohool  Course, 
7  mills;  interest  and  sinking  fund,  2  cents ;  uni- 
versity tax,  1  cent ;  total,  72  cents  2  mills. 

The  rate  for  1888  was  50  cents  and  2  mills, 
the  increase  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  Government  will  be  $2,000,- 
000  more  this  year  than  last.  For  1887  the  rate 
was  60  cents  8  mills. 

Legislative  Session. —  The  twenty-eighth 
l^islative  session  began  on  Jan.  7  and  ended  on 
March  16.  Both  branches  were  controlled  by  the 
Democrats.  It  made  provision  for  a  new  board 
of  Supreme  Court  commissioners,  to  assume  the 
duties  of  the  present  board  when  its  term  of 
office  shall  expire.  The  new  board  will  consist 
of  five  members,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  holding  office  for  four  years,  with  a  salary 
equal  to  that  of  the  judges.  An  act  was  passed 
requiring  proper  drainage  and  ventilation  in 
work-shops,  factories,  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments, that  they  shall  be  otherwise  suitable  and 
healthful  for  employes,  and  that  seats  shall  be 
furnished  for  the  use  of  woman  employes.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  this  act,  and 
his  powers  and  compensation  are  increased  pro- 
portionately. Anotner  act  provides  that  no  per- 
son under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  or  sixty  hours  a  week, 
in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile 
establishment,  and  that  no  child  under  ten  years 
shall  ever  be  employed  in  such  establishments. 
An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was 

?roposed  enabling  cities  havinp^  fewer  than 
00,000  and  more  than  3,500  inhabitants  to  frame 
their  own  chart<ers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Legislature  upon  each  of  them  as  a  whole.  Cities 
of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  already  have 
such  power.  A  new  law  for  the  government  of 
State  prisons  provides  for  a  board  of  five  direct- 
ors, appointed  Dv  the  Governor  and 'holding  office 
for  ten  years,  who  shall  have  the  control  of  pris- 
ons of  the  State.  It  shall  appoint  all  prison 
officials,  and  determine  the  number  and  salary 
of  their  subordinates,  audit  all  claims  for  sup- 
plies and  services  at  the  prison,  and  make  annual 
reports  to  the  Governor.  At  least  three  of  the 
directors  shall  visit  the  prison  once  each  month, 
and  carefully  inspect  the  management.  All  con- 
tracts for  supplies  shall  be  mi^e  by  the  board, 
who  shall  aavertise  for  proposals  and  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  if  the  price  is  fair.  All  work  of 
convicts  shall  be  on  the  account  of  the  State,  and 
at  the  San  Quentin  prison  no  articles  shall  be 
manufactured  for  sale  except  jute  fabrics.  For 
good  behavior  a  deduction  may  be  allowed  in  the 
term  of  imprisonment  of  two  months  in  each  of 
the  first  two  years,  four  months  in  each  of  the 
next  two  years,  and  five  months  each  year  there- 
after. Tne  Governor,  under  his  authority  to 
veto  separate  items  of  appropriation  bills,  cut  off 
the  annual  appropriation  for  the  State  Board  of 
Silk  Culture,  on  the  ground  that  the  board  had 
accomplished  nothing  during  its  existence  of 
four  years,  and  that,  under  present  conditions, 
California  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  the 
cheap  labor  of  India  and  China  in  silk  produc- 
tion. A  bill  proposing  to  introduce  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  system  was  debated,  but  failed  to 
pass  both  houses. 
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The  legislation  includes  an  unasual  number  of        Allowing  towns,  cities,  or  ooonties  to  establish  a 

acts  establishing  new  institutions.    The  sum  of  ftu^d  to  orovide  pensions  or  benefits  for  the  relief  of 

$850,000  was  appropriated  for  constructing  a  sged^infira.  or  di»abled  firemen, 
new  ksylum  in  &uthern  California,  to  be  known        ^^t"»«.  the  county  of  Orange  out  of  the  «outheastn 

^u   ^3     XL  rii-#      i     o*  iT    Tj       u.  •p  *""""  cm  part  ot  Los  Anecles  County. 
as  the  South  California  State  Hospital  for  the        Aithoriring  the  Governor  to  proceed  with  an  in- 
Insane.      Another    asylum  was   established  at  vestigation  of  the  State  Prison  authorities,  at  the  ex- 
Ukiah,  Mendocino  County,  to    be    called  the  pense  of  the  State. 

Mendicino  Insane  Asylum ;  and  provision  was        Dei>rivinff  cities  and  counties  of  the  mansfferoent 

made  for  the  levy  of  a  special  tax  to  raise  1175,-  of  their  pubUc  parks,  b;r  providing  that  all  local 

000  in  each  of  the  years  1890  and  1891  for  the  boards  of  park  commissioners  m  such  places  sball 

purchase  of  land  iid  for  buildmg.    At   lone  S^tJPP^'**^  ^^  '**^  Governor,  and  regiilating  their 
City  Amador  County,  was  established  the  Pres-        Amindmg  and  revising  the  pubUc-school  law. 
ton  School  of  Industry  for  Youthful  Criminals,        Providing  for  the  bunal  at  public  expense  of  ex- 

and  $160,000  was  appropriated  for  land  and  Qnion  soldiers,  sailors,  and  mannes,  if  they  die  with- 

buildings.      At  Los  Angeles  the  State  Reform  out  means  to  detVav  such  expenses. 
School  for  Juvenile  Offenders  was  established,        Granting  to  the  united  States  certaiu  tide-lands  in 

with  a  construction  fund  of  $200,000.    The  sum  Humboldt  Bay  to  enable  the  Go vemment  to  construct 

of  $170,000  was  appropriated  for  a  site  and  *  breakwater  and  otherwiae  to  unprove  the  bay. 

b4;n«^^^^        &Li.  Home  for  Feeble-  of'^^C'^^.r^t^Jr,^^^^^^ 

Minded  Children.     Other  appropriations  were  white  or  blue  crane. 

as  follow:  For  completing  the  Normal  School        Providing  for  the  appointment,  in  any  oounljy  where 

buildings  at  Chico,  $40.000 ;  for  erecting  build-  it  i»  deemed  advisable  bv  the  county  authorities,  of  a 

ings  at  the  State  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  sheep  commissioner,  wbo  Hhall  seek  to  prevent  or 

$155,000 ;  for  additional  bmldings  at  the  Hos-  eradicate  contagious  diseases  among  sheep, 
pitel  for  the  Chronic  Insane  at  Agnew's,  $205,-       ^^  ^^e  age  of  consent  m  gurls  from  ten  to 

r^  L  ?  V   ^"^^^^  ^""^  furnishing  the  Home  ^  Appwp^riXg  $100,000  to  be  used  as  a  fund  for  the 

for  boldiera'  Widows  and  Orphans  and  Army  purotJase  of  lutS  for  tie  State  prisons  said  fund  to  be 

Nurses,  $25,000 ;  for  constructing  two  mfirma-  maintained  by  reimbursement  out  of  the  proceeds  of 

ries  at  the  Napa  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  $28,-  the  sale  of  manufactured  floods. 
000;  for  buildings  at  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind        Appropriating  $2,000  to  enable  the  fish  commis- 

Asylum,  $79,500 ;  for  improvements  in  and  about  sionere  to  import  into  the  State,  and  to  distribute  tor 

the  Stete  Capitol,  $63,370.    The  total  amount  to  purposes  of  propwation,  certain  game  bini*,  and  pro- 

for 
the 

, , i  sbippizig  of  that  bay.    ^ 

Grammar-School  Course  fund,  $75,000;  for  the        Providing  for  publication  by  the  State  of  an  ele- 

Interest  and  Sinking  fund,  $200,000.    For  1890  mentary  book  on  civil  government,  to  be  used  in  the 

the  general  fund  lew  is  $3,199,040 ;  the  figures  common  schools  in  connection  with  other  textrbooks 

for  the  other  funds  are  the  same,  and  for  the  heretofore  issued  by  the  State.  ^      ,.  ,  .^ 

special  Mendocino  Insane  Asylum  fund,  $175,-  ^,^^12^ t?S^^I'nf  il^^fn^A^^"^ 

ObO  is  added.    Other  acts  of  the  session  ire  col-  Jr  o?eri£3land  "^^'"^^  ^""^  ^"^  ^^  ^""^^ 
lected  below.  Authorizing  the  creation  of  bonded  indebtedness 

«>„««.  with  the  Constitutio^n  of  the  uXl'statee.-  ^,  ^J^IJ^L^^^-id-^^t^  ^^^^  Z^^^  Te 

Enli^n^  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Hoild-  Ifc'if  ^^  '"'""**  "*'  *"••  ''"'■"P*"^  •»"»»  "^ 

'^lSj;iihwSl'SlS!^H"^i:;S^'2;„f i.™.!..        To  enable  incorporated  dtiee  and  towna  to  ao- 

Pimujhing  Beduotmn  under  promue  of  mamage  by        ^    maint^,  and  improve  pubUc  parlw  and  boule- 

impruonment  for  not  more  than  nve  yean,  or  by  a  ,«ij^  u«»ii»»~",  •"»  imi-.u.v  t>uL>uv.  j.. 

fine  of  not  more  than  $6,000  or  both.    A  Bubwquent        Authoririne  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  declare  a 

™m™^  01  the  partiee  la  a  bar  to  proi»cution  for  the  q,„^^tine  a^inst  the  entry  of  domeatic  animals  from 

Pro^din^  for  changing  the  boundarie.  of  irrigation  "^^Jn^^Sc^NSfoSd  ^I'SSIf'ui^'st.te  into  «. 

t±^F^trX:^'^Jt''''  <""^«"«^  'X'p^Spril^rtn?*  wtte%'rS=^^^ 

'^h^h^SII'u^evor'iSe^l  to  direct  and  ....b-  ^J^  ^rZ.  of'a  buUding  for  the  crimina  in- 

Tte;ij;[I'^Ji^ni^^  v„^.^»'*"/.°L'??«!!f^' °!^        Providing  for  a  commieoion  to  examine  the  rive» 

•Oeclaring  that  any.pe™on  who  obtoina food  or  ac-  "^'^Zt^^Z^^i^'^Z  citiea  of  Loa  AngeU-. 

SiT^^«f„f^thTta„^^fr^,;STh':^^nHll'  Oal^land,  itocltton,  and  San  OieRO.  ^ 

S?/^.i5nS^rVl^w^-{?.  ^^^.  ^^rr^        Assening  to  the  act  of  Cong^  oatabluthing  agri- 

i^n^,T^„„^^^'httT«  .,«T!„f^il''„r  cultural  axporiment  stationsln  tlie  wsvcral  Stirtoa, 

SS.ro^'ffite?"^5iig'c?:Sit°or"2;^mS::  -a  .J-8na%  the  State  Univenity  a.  the  benefi- 

of  ^m^mlUl^r  "'"'""*  '^  ^"WK**"'  "^^  *«  1^^        ^wgnizing  the  Vetenm'8  Home  at  YountvUle  as 

^Adding  the  9th  day  of  September  to  the  list  of  1^  L^eSS^'^d'rt&llcJT^^^ISi  t^&Jl 

Providing  that  streams  not  navigable  may  be  de-  ^^^^^^^  *>o™«»-     „        .        ,      ,  ,.       . 

dared  pubuc  highways  for  the  floating  of  lofls  and        EdaCAtton.—For  the  school  years  endmg  m 

timber.  1887  and  1888  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
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fltructioQ  makes  the  following  report  concern- 
ing public  schools : 

Hamber  between  6  and  17  yean  tn  attesdADce 

dozlivlSST 18^Se8 

Numbor  attending  daring  1S88 188«887 

Increase a,8M 

Number  between  5  and  17  jrears  who  attended 

private  Bcbooia  daring  1887 92,661 

Namber  attending  during  1888 fiOJ68 

Decrease 1,808 

Namber  between  5  and  17  years  not  attending 

any  sohool  In  1887 66,268 

Number  not  attending  during  1888 61,845 

Derreafte ,  4,028 

Number  of  all  ages  enrolled  In  the  public  Mhools 

during  1887 196,907 

Number  enrolled  In  1888 2O7,0fiO 

Increase 10,148 

ATcrage  daily  attendance  In  1S87 189,207 

ATorage  dally  attendaooe  In  1888 IBS^SS? 

Total  number  of  schools  In  1887 8,7fift 

Total  number  of  schools  In  1888 4,002 

Male  teachers  in  1887 IJMtt 

Male  teachers  In  1888 1,086 

Decrease 217 

FeouUe  teachers  In  1887  8,0S5 

Female  teachers  In  1888 8^802 

Increase 267 

School-bonsee  erected  In  1887 147 

flchool-bouaes  erected  in  1888 154 

Districts  formed  in  1S88 102 

Value  of  school  property  in  1887 $9,484,161 

Value  of.school  property  in  1888 $10,568,780 

Increase $1,079,619 

The  securities  held  in  trust  by  the  State  Treas- 
urer for  the  School  fund,  according  to  the  latest 
report  by  the  State  Comptroller  are  State  and 
county  bonds,  $2,975,500 ;  cash  awaitine  invest- 
ment, $21,127.12;  total  permanent  fund,  2,096,- 
027.12.  The  interest  of  this  permanent  fund, 
together  with  the  amount  denved  from  State, 
county,  and  district-school  taxes,  constitutes  the 
school  revenue.  The  school  revenue  from  ail 
sources  in  1887  was  $4,441,770.18;  in  1888,  $5,- 
132,413.67.  Amount  expended  in  1887,  $8,889,- 
888.17;  in  1888,  $4,321,381.50. 

Of  the  total  school  revenue,  the  amount  raised 
by  the  State  from  its  property  tax,  the  poll  tax, 
income  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  and  other 
sources,  and  apportioned  in  1^7  to  the  schools 
was  $2,024,828.65  or  $7.43  for  each  child  be- 
tween five  and  seventeen  years ;  in  1888  the  sum 
of  $2,168,002.64  was  apportioned,  or  $8.01  for 
each  child. 

In  1885  the  Legislature  provided  for  the  com- 
pilation and  publication,  at  State  expense,  of  a 
series  of  elementary  text-books  for  the  public 
schools.  In  accordance  with  this  act  and  a  sup- 
plementary act  in  1887,  the  following  named 
c>ooks  of  the  series  have  been  compiled,  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  are  now 
in  use  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  One  set  of 
three  readers,  one  speller  and  word  analysis, 
one  set  of  two  arithinetics,  one  English  gram- 
mar, and  one  history  of  the  United  States. 

Charities. — The  accommodations  afforded  by 
the  State  for  the  insane,  at  its  two  asylums  at 
Kapa  and  at  Stockton,  have  for  some  time  been 
insufficient.  At  the  Nana  asylum,  which  was 
designed  to  provide  for  600  patients,  there  were 
in  January,  1889,  more  than  1,500  inmates.  The 
Stockton  asylum  was  similarly  overcrowded. 
The  Le^slature  has  made  provision  for  two  new 
institutions — the  South  California  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  and  the  Mendocino  Insane  Asylum. 

At  the  SUte  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
more  than  100  pupils. 


Insurance.— The  report  of  the  State  Insur- 
ance Commissioner  shows  that  in  19§8  there 
were  182  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
the  State,  as  follows :  Fire  insurance,  104  com- 
panies; fire  and  marine,  12;  marine,  88;  life. 
22 ;  life  and  accident,  2 ;  accident,  1 ;  surety  and 
accident,  2  ;  surety,  1 ;  steam-boiler,  2 ;  plate 
glass,  2;  title  insurance,  1.  These  companies 
aurinj^  1888  transacted  the  following  business : 
Fire  insurance— amount  written,  $852,881,786; 
premiums  on  same,  $6,087,041.48;  losses  paid, 
$8,049,030.42 ;  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums,  50-1 
per  cent.  Marine  insurance— amount  written, 
$184,278^;  premium  on  same,  $1,752,696.58 ; 
losses  paid,  955,239.49 ;  ratio  of  losses  to  premi- 
ums, 54*5.  Life  insurance — amount  written, 
new  policies,  $20,988,858;  amount  written,  re- 
newed policies,  $49,591,520 :  total,  $70,579,878 ; 
total  amount  of  premiums,  $2,889,141.80 ;  losses 
and  endowments  paid,  $1,205,106.91.  Accident 
insurance— amount  written,  $87,416,772;  premi- 
ums on  same,  $120,605;  losses  paid,  $35,087.17. 
Of  surety  insurance  there  was  $4,382,381 
written;  steam-boiler  insurance,  $1,902,750; 
plate-glass  insurance,  $808,696.67,  and  title  in- 
surance, $3,155,901. 

Railroads.— The  following  table  shows  the 
assessed  valuation  of  all  railroads  in  the  State 
for  the  years  1880  to  1887  inclusive : 


Tmh.  Valoatleii. 

1880 $81,174,141  21 

1881 84,829,668  00 

1882 27.602;B18  00 

1888 40,017,000  00 


Tmh.  ValMtSoe. 

1884 $00,746,500  00 

1885 49,085,750  00 

1886 48,051,100  00 

1887 47,677,468  00 


The  Central  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
roads,  with  their  branches,  constitute  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  railroad  wealth  of  the  State. 
All  the  State  and  county  taxes  assessed  upon 
these  two  roads  for  the  above-named  years,  ex- 
cept so  much  as  the  companies  saw  fit  to  pay 
▼oluntarily,  have  been  lost  to  the  State  after  a 
long  litigation,  which  was  decided  adversely  to 
it  in  1888. 

Indastrial. — No  satisfactory  statistics  of  the 
wheat  crop  for  1888  have  been  gathered,  but  it  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  830,000  tons  to  900,- 
000  tons.  The  season  of  1889  has  been  favorable 
to  cereals  of  all  kinds,  and  the  yield  of  wheat  will 
exceed  that  of  1888. 

The  wool  product  for  1888  is  estimated  at  83,- 
500,000  pounds,  or  nearly  2,000.000  pounds  more 
than  in  1887.  Of  this  toUl  26,500,000  pounds 
were  received  in  San  Francisco,  3,500,000  pounds 
were  shipped  from  interior  points,  1,500,000 
pounds  were  consumed  by  interior  mills,  and 
2,000,000  pounds  were  of  pulled  wool. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  product  for 
1888  of  the  dri^-fruit  industries  ana  of  the  bee- 
raising  industry: 

Nectarlnes.b1e'cb'd.  60,000 
Peacbea,    bleached, 

peeled 400,000 

Peaches,    bleached, 

unpeeled  2,200,000 

Peaohea,  Bun-dHed.  2,000,000 
Peara.  sun-dried  . . .  25,000 
PIo^)^  son-dried  . .  200.000 
Plnma,  bleached  . . .  40,000 
KalBins  20.1b.  boxes  915,000 
Walnuts 1,000,000 


Ahnonds 450,000 

Apples,  sun-dried . .  100,000 
Apples,  evi^>onited.  250,000 
Apricots,  bleached  .  2,600,000 


Apricots,  sun-dried 

Beeswax 

Flirs,  sonnlried .... 
French  prunes  .... 
German  prunes . . . . 
Qrapes.  sunnlried . . 
Honey,  extracted . . 


100,000 

20,000 

7^000 

2,000,000 

100,000 

2,000,000 

8,000,000 


Honey,  comb 800,000 

The  raisin  product  exceeds  that  of  1887  by 
over  100,000  boxes.    Nearly  half  of  the  product 
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comes  from  the  Fresno  district  The  year  is  no-  adult  male  citizens  paying  rent  of  £50  or  re- 
table  for  being  the  first  in  which  shipments  have  oeiving  an  annual  salary  of  at  least  that  amount, 
been  made  to  Europe,  the  goods  being  sold  in  The  number  of  voters  registered  in  1888  was 
London.  70,300.    The  Governor  of  the   Cape  of  Good 

The  vintage  of  1888  is  estimated  at  17,000,000  Hope  from  1880  till  1880  was  Sir  Hercules  G.  R. 

gallons,  distributed  among  the  counties  as  fol-  Robinson,  who  had  previously  been  Governor  of 

lows :  Napa,  3,000,000  gaUons ;  Sonoma,  2,500,-  New  South  Wales  and  of  New  Zealand.    He  was 

000;  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz,  2,000,000;  Ala-  succeeded,  on  Aug.  1,  by  Sir  Henry  Brougham 

meda  and  Contra  Costa,  1,500,000;  San  Joaquin,  Loch,  who  was  attached  to  Lord  Elgin's  mission 

300,000;  Fresno,   2,200,000;   Los  Angeles  and  to  China  in  1857- 00,  having  served  in  the  army 

south,  3,000,000 ;  Sacramento  and  north,  1,500,-  in  India  and  the  Crimea,  and  was  Governor  of 

000 ;  other  counties,  1,500,000.    Of  this  amount  Victoria  from  1884  till  he  received  his  present 

at  least  4,000,000  will  be  distilled,  producing  appointment. 

about  600,000  sallons  of  brandy.    The  oalance  of         The  executive  power,  except  in  imperial  mat- 

13,000,000  gallons  will  consist  of  dry  and  sweet  ters,  rests  mainly  with  the  Cape  ministry,  since 

wines,    During  the  past  year  over  7,000,000  gal-  responsible  government  was  conferred  on  the 

Ions  have  been  exported,  and  there  was  a  home  colony  in  1872.    The  Premier  and  Treasurer  of 

consumption  of  five  or  six  million  gallons.  the  colony  is  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg. 

Farms. — After  a  careful  examination  and  nu-       Area  and  Popalatlon. — The  area  of  Cape 

merous  inquiries  the  G<)vemor  finds  that  the  Colony,  including  14,511  square  miles  in  the  an- 

average  of  the  holdings  of  land  in  the  State  is  as  nexed  territories,  is  213,917  square  miles.    The 

high  as  300  acres.    Of  less  than  36,000  farms  estimated  population  of  Cape  Colony  proper  in 

there  are  more  than  2,500  that  have  more  than  1887  was  1,001,096.    Including  the  dependencies, 

1,000  acres   each.     The   percentage  of   farms  Transkei,  East  Griqualand,  and  Temouland,  the 

amounting  from  500  to  1,000  acres  in  extent  is  total  population  was  1,377,213.  The  white  popu- 

hiffher  than  in  any  other  State.  lation  aoes  not  exceed  850,000.    The  capital, 

Milling. — It  is  estimated  that  California's  min-  Cape  Town,  had  70,000  inhabitants  in  1888.  The 
ing  industiT  will  show  an  increase  for  the  year  of  number  of  marria^  in  1887  was  5,017.  Gk)v- 
more  than  f3,000,000  over  the  year  1887.  This  is  ernment  immigration  was  stopped  in  1886.  The 
largely  due  to  the  increased  attention  being  paid  net  adult  arrivals  in  1887  were  621. 
to  mining  in  Nevada,  Placer,  and  Amador  coun-  Commerce. — The  total  value  of  imports  of 
ties,  where  the  Interest  has  received  considerable  merchandise  in  1887  was  £5,036,135,  and  of  ex- 
attention  from  foreign  capital.  The  Los  Burros  ports,  including  diamonds,  £7,719,885.  The  ex- 
district,  in  Monterev  County,  is  coming  rapidly  ports  of  wool  were  £1,674,931 ;  ostrich  feathers, 
to  the  front  as  a  bullion  producer.  In  the  mines  £365,587 ;  hides  and  skins,  £366,660 ;  copper 
in  Alameda  and  San  Bernadino  counties  a  fine  ore,  £577,053;  Angora  hair,  £268,446;  wine^ 
quality  of  coal  is  being  mined.  The  output  of  £18,928 ;  diamonds,  £4,243,470.  The  colony  had 
copper  has  largely  increased  during  the  year ;  1,260,000  head  of  cattle,  18,100,000  sheep,  and 
many  small  mines  in  Arizona  and  Nevada  have  4,230,000  ^oats  in  1888.  About  5,586,6(X3  gal- 
helped  to  swell  the  sum  total.  Ions  of  wine  and  1,300,052  gallons  of  brandy 

The  receipts  of  treasure  at  the  port  of  San  Fran-  were  produced  in  that  year.    Some  of  the  wine 

Cisco  by  Wells,  Farjgo  &  Co.'s  express  during  the  districts  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages 

twelve  months  ending  Dec.  31, 1888,  were  as  fol-  of  the  phylloxera,  and  the  services  of  a  French 

low :  From  the  interior,  $20,083,483  ;  from  the  expert  have  been  engaged  to  combat  the  plague, 

north  coast,  529,181 ;  from  Mexico  (west  coast),  Parliament  having  voted  a  considerable  sum  to 

$1,353,467;  total,  $22,866,131.  carry  out  his  recommendations.    Trade  has  been 

Decision. — The  State  Supreme  Court,  in  May,  stimulated  by  the  development  of  gold  mining 
1889,  in  the  case  of  Central  Irrigation  District  in  the  Transvaal.  Every  branch  of  industry 
V8,  De  Lappe,  rendered  a  decision  similar  to  that  has  recovered  from  the  late  commercial  depres- 
rendered,  m  1888,  in  Turlock  Irrigation  District  sion.  The  trade  returns  for  the  quarter  ending 
V8,  Williams,  but  covering  additional  questions  March  31,  1889,  showed  an  increase  of  ten  per 
affecting  the  validity  of  the  Wright  irrigation  cent  in  the  imports,  and  of  twenty-four  per  cent, 
law  of  1887.  The  court  affirms  its  former  de-  in  the  exports  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
cision  favorable  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  1887.  Independent  of  the  Transvaal  gold  fields^ 
and,  by  settling  other  minor  questions,  renders  the  increased  value  of  the  exports  for  1888-^89 
procedure  under  it  safe  and  practlcabla  Up  to  over  the  preceding  year  exceeded  £1,000,000. 
the  beginning  of  1889,  only  four  districts  nad  The  recovery  of  material  prosperity,  which 
been  organized  under  this  law,  and  only  two  had  is  marked  throughout  South  Africa,  is  largely 
actually  issued  bonds ;  but  it  is  believed  that  this  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  wool  and  agri- 
decision  will  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  the  num-  cultural  industries.  The  export  of  gold  from 
ber  of  organized  districts.  South  Africa,  which  was  £69,543  in  1885,  was 

CANADA,  DOMINION  OF.    See  Dominion  nearly  £1,000,000  in  1888,  and  for  the  first  quar- 

op  Canada.  ter  of  1889  at  the  rate  of  £1,200,000  a  year. 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA.        The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1887  was 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  British  colony  in  629,  of  848,018  tons,  exclusive  of  coasting  vessels^ 

South  Africa.    The  Legislative  Council  is  com-  which  numbered  1,216,  of  1,875,622  tons.    The 

posed  of  22  members,  elected  for  seven  years,  and  number  of  vessels  cleared  for  f orei^  ports  was 

the  House  of  Assembly  of  76  members,  elected  601,  of  818,062  tons,  and  coastwise  1,231,  of 

for  five  years,  including  2  representatives  of  the  1,890,000  tons. 

Transkeian  territories  admitted  to  seats  under       Railroads. — The  Government  railroad  lines 

an  act  of  1887.    The  right  of  suffrage  belongs  to  at  the  end  of  1887  had  a  total  length  of  1,599 
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miles.  There  were  besides  177  miles  of  private  a  surplus  revenue  of  £400,000,  which  was  iitil- 
railroads.  The  Government  lines  cost  £8,872  ized  to  cover  the  deficits  of  previous  years, 
a  mile,  or  altogether  £14,186,452.  The  gross  Change  of  ^jlOTernors.— Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
receipts  in  1887  were  £1,271,124,  and  the  ex-  son  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  annexation  of 
penses  £681,837.  The  Cape  Parliament  passed  Bechuanalana  and  the  extension  of  the  sphere 
new  railroad  bills  in  the  session  that  closed  on  of  British  influence  to  the  Zambesi ;  ye^  far 
Aug.  14, 1889.  The  various  projects  approved  from  agreeing  with  the  advocates  of  an  imperial 
by  the  parliamentar^r  committee  on  railroad  ex-  policy  who  prevailed  on  the  British  Qovemment 
tension  and  works  involve  an  expenditure  of  to  expel  the  Boer  settlers  from  Bechuanaland  in 
£7,500,000,  which  must  be  obtained  from  Lon-  the  hope  of  peopling  the  country  with  British 
don  money-lenders.  The  works  on  the  northern  colonists,  he  is  resided  at  the  Cape  as  the  em- 
extension  of  the  railroad  from  Kimberley  to  the  bodiment  of  the  idea  of  "*  Africa  for  the  Afri- 
border  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  have  oeen  in-  kanders,"  and  is  anxious  to  have  Bechuanaland 
definitely  postponed,  and  tne  Government  has  transferred  to  colonial  rule  as  soon  as  possible, 
expended  a  considerable  sum  in  improving  the  On  taking  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to  England, 
road  to  the  Vaal  river,  in  order  to  accommodate  he  defined  in  a  notable  speech  the  policy  that  he 
the  traffic.  The  new  railroads  will  connect  the  desired  to  represent  if  he  continued  in  his  post, 
eastern  and  midland  systems,  a  road  will  be  "  From  a  verv  early  period  of  my  administra- 
built  to  the  coal  fields  on  the  eastern  border,  tion,"  he  said,  "  I  cast  longing  eyes  upon  the 
and  another  will  connect  Simonstown  on  Simon's  high,  healthy,  central  plateau  to  the  north  of 
Bay,  which  is  an  important  coaling  station,  with  Cape  Colony,  which,  as  the  gate  to  the  interior 
Cape  Town.  The  Government  is  to  purchase  of  South  and  Central  Africa,  seemed  to  me  of 
railroads  from  Worcester  to  Ashton  and  from  infinitely  grater  importance  than  the  fever- 
Grahamstown  to  Kowie.  stricken  mangrove  swamps  on  the  east  coast  or 

The  Post-Offlce  and  Telegraphs. — Thenum-  the  sandy,  waterless  fringe  on  the  west.    I  ac- 

ber  of  letters  posted  in  1887  was  7,435,968 ;  of  cordinglv  devoted  my  best  efforts  to  the  acqui- 

newspapers,  4,065,524.  sition  of  that  territory.    For  a  time  my  advo- 

The  telegraph  lines  had  a  total  length  of  4,310  oacy  was  as  the  voice  of  one  cryine  in  the 

miles  in  the  beginning  of  1888.  The  messages  in  wilderness ;  but  the  ultimate  result  has  been 

1887  numbered  851,294.  The  receipts  amounted  that  instead  of  the  Cape  Colony  being,  as  it 

to  £54,205,  and  the  expenses  to  £47,398.  were,  hide-bound,  and  shut  in  on  the  north  by  a 

Finances. — The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  foreign  power,  we  have  to-day  in  that  direction 
June  30,  1887,  exclusive  of  £142,174  of  loans,  — first,  tne  Crown  colony  of  British  Bechuana- 
was  £3,160,658,  and  the  expenditure  £3,332,007.  land,  next  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate,  ex- 
In  1888  the  receipts  amounted  to  £3,426,254.  A  tending  to  the  twenty-second  degree  of  south 
third  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  railroads,  latitude,  and  beyond  it  the  exclusive  sphere  of 
and  another  third  from  customs.  Of  the  expen-  British  influence  extending  to  the  Zambesi.  The 
diture  the  public  debt  consumes  one  third,  and  true  British  policy  for  South  Africa  seems  to  me 
the  expenses  of  operating  the  railroads  take  to  be  what  may  be  termed  colonialism  through 
one  flfta.  The  debt  of  the  colony  on  Jan.  1,  imperialism,  in  other  words,  colonial  expansion 
1888,  amounted  to  £21,194,286,  besides  £1,323,-  through  imperial  aid,  the  home  Government 
716  for  harbor  improvemente  guaranteed  by  the  doing  what  the  colonies  can  not  do  for  them- 
Govemment  The  public  flnances  were  in  a  selves,  having  constitutionally  no  authority  be- 
more  prosperous  state  in  1889  than  Ihey  had  jrond  their  borders.  There  are  three  competing 
been  for  a  long  series  of  vears.  The  docks  and  influences  at  work  in  South  Africa.  They  are 
fortifications  at  Table  Bay,  which  have  been  colonialism,  republicanism,  and  imperialism, 
built  at  the  expanse  of  the  colony,  will  be  com-  As  for  the  las^  it  is  a  diminishing  quantity, 
pleted  in  1890.  The  Government  has  decided  to  there  being  now  no  longer  any  permanent  place 
extend  the  harbor  works  in  order  to  afford  shel*  in  the  future  of  South  Africa  for  direct  imperial 
ter  for  the  imperial  navy  and  for  passing  vessels,  rule  on  any  large  scale."  He  scouted  the  idea  of 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Govern-  a  "  South  African  India  in  the  Kalihari,"  of  a 
ment  uses  the  repair  docks  at  Table  Bay,  and  Governor-General  **  who  is  to  administer,  as  in 
that  the  Simon's  Bay  works  are  intended  for  India,  a  system  of  personal,  as  distinguished 
naval  and  defensive  purposes,  and  also  that  the  from  parliamentary  rule,  and  round  whom  the 
extensive  fortified  harbors  at  the  Cape  of  Good  several  colonies  and  states  are  to  rallv."  All  the 
Hope  are  intended  to  hold  the  alternative  naval  Imperial  Government  can  do  in  South  Africa,  he 
route  to  India  open  in  case  of  the  closure  of  the  thinks,  is  '*  by  means  of  spheres  of  infiuence, 
Suez  Canal,  an  equitable  contribution  was  asked  protectorates,  and  Crown  colonies,  to  gradually 
from  the  imperial  treasury.  The  home  Gov-  prepare  the  way  for  handing  native  territories 
emment,  however,  adhered  to  the  rule  followed  over  to  the  Cape  and  Natal  so  sqon  as  such  trans- 
in  other  colonies,  that  the  local  Government  fers  can  be  made  with  justice  to  the  natives  and 
should  construct  all  the  defensive  works  and  advantage  to  all  concerned."  The  Cape  Colo- 
the  Imperial  Government  provide  the  arma-  niste  had  no  cause  to  feel  aggrieved,  in  his  opin- 
ments.  Money  was  voted  also  for  dredging  and  ion,  at  the  denial  of  their  request  for  the  annex- 
other  operations  at  East  London  so  as  to  facili-  ation  of  British  Bechuanaland  ;  for  the  country 
tate  the  great  additional  trade  that  is  expected  is  British,  the  trade  route  is  secure,  and  the  land 
when  the  proposed  railroads  are  completed,  is  as  available  for  every  Cape  Colonist  who  desires 
After  remitting  taxation  to  the  extent  of  £270,-  to  purchase  it  at  one  shilling  an  acre  as  if  it 
000,  the  Prime  Minister  estimated  the  revenue  were  already  a  part  of  the  colony.  The  territory 
for  1889-90  at  £3,889,000,  and  the  expenditure  must  sooner  or  later  revert  to  the  Cape,  and  mean- 
at  £3,787,000.  The  accounte  for  1888-'89  showed  while  the  British  tax-payers  are  supporting  the 
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burden  of  its  administration  and  improvement.  After  the  withdrawal  of  Natal  the  Cape  and 
Colonialism  and  republicanism  are  the  forces  Free  State  representatives  revised  the  convention 
that  are  contending  for  future  supremacy,  and  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  their  own 
in  the  contest  British  colonialism  is  heavily  governments  irresnective  of  Natal.  The  confer- 
handicapped  by  what  the  Qovemor  calls  "  the  enoe  separated*on  March  28.  The  customs  union 
well-meant,  but  mistaken  interference  of  irre-  between  the  Cape  and  the  Free  State  went  into 
sponsible  and  ill-informed  persons  in  England,'*  operation  in  July.  The  railroad  from  Orange 
whose  meddling  is  injurious  in  the  lon^  run  to  nver  to  Bloemfontein  is  expected  to  be  opened 
the  natives,  '*  while  it  makes  eveir  resident  in  for  traffic  before  the  end  of  1890.  It  will  proba- 
the  republics,  English  as  well  as  Dutch,  rejoice  bly  be  extended  eventually  to  the  Vaal,  through 
in  their  independence,  and  converts  many  a  Johannesburg  to  Pretoria,  and  thence  into  the 
colonist  from  an  imperialist  into  a  republican."  gold  rejnons  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Trans- 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  remarkable  speech,  vaal  The  extension  from  Colesberg  to  Orange 
which  stirred  the  indignation  of  a  strong  section  river,  authorized  in  the  session  of  1888,  wasoom- 
of  the  Tory  party  in  England,  rendered  impos*  pleted  and  opened  for  traffic  in  June.  The  con- 
sible  his  return,  and  made  it  difficult  for  the  I  m-  tinuation  of  the  railroad  to  Bloemfontein  had 
perial  Government  to  find  a  suitable  man  to  been  authorized  by  the  Orange  Free  State  Volks- 
succeed  him.  The  Governor  left  for  England  raad  in  May.  The  line  is  being  constructed  by 
on  May  1,  leaving  the  question  of  his  return  or  the  Cape  Government  at  the  cost  of  the  Free 
retirement  open  until  he  had  expounded  his  State.  The  Cape  Government  was  deterred  by 
views  to  the  British  Government.  His  pro-  protests  of  the  South  African  Republic  from 
gramme  being  rejected,  he  gave  in  his  resigna-  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  the  northern 
tion,  which  was  accepted  at  once.  The  entire  extension  authorized  in  1888  from  Kimberley  to 
press  of  Cape  Colony  applauded  the  sentiments  the  Vaal  river.  President  KrQger  opposes  this 
of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  The  imperialist  partv  railroad  not  merely  because  he  wishes  to  estab- 
at  the  Cape,  which  was  composea  of  Englisn  lish  independent  communications  with  the  sea, 
merchants  and  speculators  who  hoped  for  mate-  but  in  oraer  to  prevent  the  British,  in  the  event 
rial  advantages  through  the  patronage  of  the  of  another  war,  from  .putting  down  a  force  of 
Imperial  authorities,  has  practically  ceased  to  regulars  on  the  Transvaal  frontier  at  the  first 
exist.  On  motion  of  the  rrime  Minister,  both  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  Natal  Government 
houses  of  Parliament  unanimouslv  passed  a  res-  pushed  forward  its  railroad  system  to  the  bor- 
olution  expressing  regret  that  the  Governor's  ders  of  both  republics. 

resignation  had  been  accepted,  and  the  hope  and  Natal. — ^The  maritime  British  colony  on  the 

belief  that  the  future  policy  of  the  Imperial  Gov-  east  coast  of  South  Africa  possesses  representa- 

ernment  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  tive  government  under  the  amended  charter  of 

that  he  had  enunciated,  which  were  held  by  a  1879.    It  is  not  ready  to  undertake  the  rights 

vast  majority  of  the  people,  '*  as  a  divergence  and  duties  of   responsible  government,  which 

from  them  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  would  throw  upon  it  the  burden  and  risk  of  de- 

of  South  Africa  and  of  the  Empire."    After  Sir  fending  its  borders  against  the  savage  peoples 

Hercules  Robinson's  retirement  from  the  govern-  on  the  frontiers.    Negotiations  on  this  subject 

orship,  the  office  was  offered  to  several  persons,  are  pending  between  the  colonial  and  home  gov- 

and  the  Government  was  almost  driven  to  the  emments.    It  is  proposed  to  annex  Zululand  to 

alternative  of  sending  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  the  colony,  with  guaitm tees  for  protection  of  the 

back  on  his  own  terms,  namely,  that  South  Africa  rights  of  the  Caficres  and  the  reservation  of  land 

should  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  own  political  for  their  occupation. 

future  without  English  interference.  Finally  The  Governor  is  assisted  in  the  administration 
Sir  Henrjr  Loch,  the  popular  Governor  of  Vic-  by  an  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  Chief 
toria,  was  induced  to  accept  the  posts  of  Governor  Justice,  the  officer  commanding  the  imperial 
of  Cape  Colonv  and  High  Commissioner  of  South  forces,  the  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  ana  Sec- 
Africa.  Until  his  arrival,  shortlv  before  the  end  retary  for  Native  Affairs  of  the  Colony,  the  Colo- 
of  the  year,  General  Smyth  acted  as  administra-  nial  En^neer,  and  two  nominated  members, 
tor  of  Cape  Colony.  The  Legislative  Council,  which  shares  the  law- 
Gastoms  and  Railway  CoiiTeiitioii.~Dele-  making  power,  under  an  act  passed  bv  the  Brit- 

fates  from  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Orange  ish  Parliament  in  1883,  consists  of  thirty  mem- 

'ree  State  met  early  in  1889  at  Bloemfontein  to  bers,  of  whom  7  are  nominated  by  the  Crown 

discuss  the  extension  of  railroads  into  the  Free  and  28  elected  by  the  counties  and  boroughs. 

State  and  a  customs  convention.    The  delegates  The  present  Governor,  who  is  also  Governor  of 

of  the  Cape  and  of  the  Orange  Free  State  in-  Zululand,  is  Sir  Arthur  Elibank  Havilock,  ap- 

sisted  on  tne  scheme  of  a  customs  union  adopted  pointed  in  October,  1885. 

at  a  conference  -at  Cape  Town  between  the  Col-  The  total  population  in  1887  was  477,100,  con- 

ony  and  the  Republic  in  1888,  and  since  ratified  sisting  of  35,866  Europeans,  32,312  East  Indians, 

by  the  two  legislatures.   The  Natal  delegates  were  and  408,922  natives.    The  European  population 

unable  to  agree  to  that  basis  of  discussion,  as  has  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  the  Indian  popula- 

the  people  oi  Natal  desired  to  continue  the  low  tion  by  100  per  cent.,  and  the  native  population 

rates  of  duty  that  have  given  them  an  advan-  by  32  per  cent,  since  1879.    Durban,  uie  capit^, 

tage  in  the  trade  with  the  Dutch  republics  and  had  16,943  inhabitants  on  July  31,  1887,  and 

the  native  communities,  especially  in  view  of  the  Pietermaritzburg  15,767. 

existing  commercial   prosperity  and   growth  of  The  imports  by  sea  in  1887  amounted  to  £2,- 

re venue.     They  therefore   withdrew  from  the  263,920,  and  the  exports  to   £1,056,959.    The 

conference  on  the   understanding   that  Natal  main  part  of  the  exports,  especially  wool,  which 

might  come  in  later  if  she  should  so  choose,  constitutes    nearly  naif  of   the  total,  are  the 
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produce  of   the  neighboring  Dutch  republics,  dined  to  join  in  the  Bloemfontein  convention, 

which  absorb  about  one  third  of  the  imports,  and  approved  the  proposal  of  the  Natal  delegates 

The  export  of  gold  during  six  months  of  1888  in  favor  of  imposing  a  transit  duty  of  5  per  cent, 

was  £101,439.    The  export  of  sugar  from  Natal  The  import  duties  were  reduced  to  a  uniform 

declined  nearly  half   oetween  1881  and  1887.  rate  of  5  per  cent,  ad  vahrem,  the  free  list  was 

The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  the  seaports  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  timber  and  other 

in  1887  was  466,791.    The  principal  crops  are  articles,  and  the  Governor  was  empowered  to 

sugar  and  grain.    Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony  make  special  reductions  at  his   discretion  on 

2,000,000  acres  are   reserved   for   the  natives,  goods  going  to  the  interior.    The  new  duties 

8,000,000  acres  have  been  sold  to  Europeans,  and  went  into  operation  immediately.     The  Cape 

2,778,000  acres  remain  the  property  of  the  Crown.  Parliament,  m  adopting  the  convention  tariff, 

There  are  large  coal  fields,  as  yet  undeveloped,  in  conferred  on  the  Government  similar  powers  of 

the  northern  part  of  the  colony,  and  iron  ore  of  granting  rebates  in  order  to  place  Cape  merchants 

food  quality  has  been  found  in  their  vicinity,  on  an  equality  with  those  of  Natal.    The  Natal 

ilver  ore  was  discovered  in  1889,  near  Grev-  Government  asked  the  colonial  authorities  in 

town.    Trade  has  grown  rapidly  since  the  gold  England  to  veto  the  convention,  on  the  ground 

discoveries  in  Witwatersrana.    The  returns  for  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Natal, 

the  first  half  of  the  year  1889  show  an  advance  and  received  a  reply  from  Lord  Knutsford  re- 

of  one  third  in  both  imports  and  exports  on  the  fusing  to  disallow  the  customs  union,  which 

trade  for  1888.  Natal  had  the  opportunity  to  join  but  declined. 

The  revenue  of  the  colonv  in  1887  was  £816,-  Zalnland.— Tne  entire  Amazulu  Kingdom 
680,  and  the  expenditure  £363,154,  not  reckon-  was  formally  incorporated  in  the  British  Empire 
ing  £104,575  expended  on  public  works  and  de-  bv  proclamation  on  May  14,  1887.  Its  area  is 
frayed  by  loans.  Next  to  customs,  which  yielded  about  8,000  square  miles.  The  population  has 
£231,411  in  1887,  the  largest  source  of  revenue  is  greatly  decreased  as  the  result  of  wars  and  con- 
the  native  hut  tax,  producing  in  that  year  £73,-  sequent  famines.  There  are  no  returns  regard- 
273.  The  public  debt  on  Dec.  31, 1887,  amounted  ing  the  number  of  Zulus  remaining.  The  proc- 
to  £4,035,126.  During  the  six  months  ending  lamation  of  British  sovereignty  was  not  followed 
June  30, 1888,  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  from  bv  any  attempt  to  set  up  an  effective  government, 
ordinary  sources  amounted  to  £205,034  and  the  usibepu,  a  protigi  of  the  English  and  rival  king, 
disbursements  to  £363,154.  There  was  a  surplus  who  had  been  driven  from  ZuTuland  by  the  Usutus 
of  £431,000  at  the  end  of  1888.  The  revenue  for  or  adherents  of  the  dynasty,  and  was  replaced  in 
1889  was  estimated  at  £1,200,000,  exceeding  the  power  over  a  part  of  the  countrv  under  the  set- 
estimated  expenditure  by  £172,000.  The  increase  tlement  of  1887,  was  emboldened  to  plunder  the 
in  the  revenue  is  chiefly  due  to  the  Transvaal  partisans  of  Dinizulu,  the  son  of  Cetewayo  and 
gold  fields,  and  in  order  to  develop  that  trade  as  inheritor  of  his  fathers  royal  dignity  in  the  eves 
much  as  possible  the  Natal  Government  hastened  of  the  Zulus,  upon  which  Dinizulu  collected  his 
to  extend  the  railroads.  warriors  to  attack    the  followers  of  Usibepu. 

The  length  of  the  lines  in  operation  on  Jan.  1,  British  troops  put  an  end  to  the  feud,  and  Dini- 

1888,  was  220  miles.  zulu  fied  to  the  Transvaal.    He  surrendered  him- 

The  Legislative  Council  in  the  session  closing  self  after  the  arrest  of  his  uncle  Undabuko  and 
on  March  22, 1889,  authorized  the  extension  of  others  of  his  chiefs,  and  was  placed  under  arrest 
the  system  to  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal  bor-  on  the  charge  of  murder,  wtiich  was  afterward 
ders.  The  Natal  Government  has  contracted  to  withdrawn,  on  Nov.  15,  1888,  the  day  after  his 
build  the  Free  State  railroad  as  far  as  Harris-  arrival  in  Pietermaritzburg.  A  special  court 
mith,  where  the  Republic  will  collect  duties  from  was  held  at  Etshowe,  which  passed  severe  sen- 
July  1, 1889.  The  line  to  the  Transvaal  border  is  tences  on  all  members  of  the  Usutu  party  that 
expected  to  reach  Newcastle  before  the  end  of  were  brought  before  it.  Dinizulu  appealed 
1890,  and  Coldstream  a  year  later.  The  Legis-  against  a  warrant  transferring  him  from  Natal 
tive  Council  sanctioned  bills  for  raising  £1,500,-  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tnbunal,  which  tried- 
000  by  a  loan,  for  building  the  railroads.  his  generals  Undabuko  and  Tshingana  and  him- 

The  Legislative  Council  was  convened  again  self  on  the  chiirge  of  hi^h  treason,  and  on  April 

in  April  to  consider  the  question  of  joining  the  27, 1889,  found  them  guilty  and  sentenced  them 

Cape  and  Free  State  conventions.    The  Natal  to  fifteen,  tweh'e,  and  ten  years'  imprisonment 

delegates  at  the  Bloemfontein  Conference  had  respectively.    The  court-house  was  surrounded 

taken  part  in  framing  the  railroad  convention,  by  a  military  guard  to  prevent  a  popular  rising 

and  to  this  the  Council  gave  its  adherence.    The  when  the  sentence  was  delivered,  and  the  court 

Governor  negotiated  for  a  compromise  after  the  at  once  adjourned  on  disposing  of   the  case, 

dissolution  of  the  conference  without  being  able  Usibepu  was  afterward  brought  before  a  magis- 

to  obtain  terms  that  were  considered  satisfactory  trate  for  a  murder  that  had  been  committed  aur- 

for  NataL     The    Colonial   Secretary  therefore  ing  the  troubles.    The  charge  was  dismissed,  but 

<K>ncurred  with  the  resolve  of  the  Council  to  ad-  the  Governor  was  not  satisfied  with  this  disposal 

here  to  a  free-trade  policy.    The  railroads  are  of  the  case,  and  ordered  a  further  investisration. 

expected  to  support  the  Government  of  Natal  The  harsh  sentences  passed  upon  Dinizulu  and 

without  taxation,  and,  with  Durban  a  free  port,  his  friends,  the  unec^ual  treatment  of  Usibepu, 

the  merchants  of  Natal  hope  to  monopolize  the  and  the  dissatisfaction  prevailing  among  the 

trade  of  the  interior.  The  alliance  between  Cape  Zulus  impelled  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Soci- 

Colony  and  the  Free  State  was  condemned  as  an  ety  and  other  friends  of  tne  natives  to  press  for 

unholy  one,  taxing  other  parts  of  Couth  Africa  justice  and  mercy  to  the  chiefs  under  sentence, 

for  the  benefit  of  the  two  governments.    On  a  satisfactory  apporiionment  of  lands  among  the 

May  7  the  legislative  Council  unanimously  de-  Zulus,  and  a  readjudication  of  the  rival  claims 
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of  the  Usutus  and  their  enemies.    The  garrison  without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  dis* 

of  British  regulars  kept  in  Zululand  after  the  puted  boundary,  the  arbitrator  decided  that  £200 

disturbances  of  1888  numbered  1,000  men.  should  be  paia  by  Khama  annually  to  Grobe- 

Beohaanaland. — The  Crown  colony  of  Brit-  laar's  widow  as  compensation, 
ish  Bechuanaiand  extends  north  of  Cape  Colony  The  discussion  of  the  future  destiny  of  Bechu- 
along  the  western  frontier  of  the  South  African  analand  has  caused  bad  blood  between  the  dom- 
Republic,  being  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  inant  Dutch  party  and  the  jealous  advocates  in 
by  the  Molopo  river.  West  of  the  Crown  colony  England  and  in  Siouth  Africa  of  British  suprem- 
the  Bechuanaiand  protectorate  extends  over  the  acy.  The  latter,  represented  by  a  South  African 
Kalahari  Desert  to  20**  east  longitude,  and  north  committee,  propose  to  preserve  Bechuanaiand 
of  it  as  far  as  22^  south  latitude.  The  total  area  and  the  regions  beyond  as  a  Crown  colony  and  a 
of  both  sections  is  162,000  square  miles.  The  field  for  ^tish  emigrants,  who  would  act  as  a 
Crown  colony  was  annexed  by  proclamation  in  counterpoise  to  the  anti-English  population  of 
1885,  in  accordance  with  a  oonvention  concluded  Cape  Colony  as  well  as  of  tne  republics.  The 
with  the  South  African  Republic  in  1884.  It  Afrikander  Bond  retorted  with  a  demand  for  the 
then  contained  44,185  inhabitants.  The  area  is  immediate  incorporation  of  Bechuanaiand  in 
about  45,000  square  miles.  Only  a  part  of  it  is  Cape  Colony.  The  Cape  Government  has  twice 
fertile,  and  only  one  third  of  the' surface  is  popu-  refused  to  take  over  the  administration,  and 
lated.  The  European  element,  both  British  and  when  finally  it  offered  proposals  to  that  end,  the 
Dutch,  is  gaining  upon  the  native  population,  Imperial  Government  announced  its  determimv- 
which  has  declinSi  not  only  relatively  but  abso-  tion  to  retain  the  charge  of  the  country, 
lutely  since  the  British  annexation.  The  Euro-  Bechuanaiand  has  an  elevation  of  from  four 
pean  settlers  pay  no  attention  to  agriculture,  de-  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Al- 
pending  by  preference  on  the  chance  gains  of  though  much  sickness  prevails  amon^  the  na- 
transport  riaing.  The  native  farmers  are  more  tives,  it  is  due  to  poverty  and  unsanitary  con- 
industrious,  but  improvident. '  Large  profits  have  ditions  of  life.  The  country  is  considered  health- 
been  made  by  traders  in  buying  grain  from  the  ful  for  Europeans.  The  land  is  adapted  for 
natives  at  low  prices  and  after  a  few  months  cultivating  maize  and  raising  cattle.  Corn,  wool, 
selling  it  back  to  them  at  much  dearer  rates,  hides,  cattle,  and  wood  are  exported,  and  experi- 
There  is  a  large  contraband  traffic  in  brandy,  ments  are  bein^  made  in  the  cultivation  of  to- 
which  the  Caffres  help  to  conceal.  Cattle-steal-  bacoo.  There  is  a  telegraph  line  from  Barkly 
ing,  though  still  common,  is  being  gradually  West  to  Mafeking,  the  commercial  center  of  the 
stamped  out.  '*  Freebooting,''  or  the  unauthor-  country.  The  seat  of  the  administration  is  at 
ized  occupation  of  land,  has  ceased,  and  in  con-  Vryburg,  the  capital  of  the  suppressed  Boer  Re- 
sequence the  border  police  force  was  reduced  public  of  Stellaland. 

from  500  men  to  850 ;  but  in  1889  it  was  again  Matabeleland. — The  sphere  of  British  influ- 
increased.  The  cost  of  administration  exceeds  ence  embraces  the  half  of  iChama's  country  that 
the  receipts  both  in  the  colony  and  the  protect-  is  not  included  in  the  protectorate  and  Mata- 
orate.  The  total  expense  of  Bechuanaiand  up  to  beleland,  extending  from  the  Limpopo  to  the 
1880  has  amounted  to  £1,500,000.  In  1886  the  Zambesi.  This  region,  which  was  declared  sub- 
revenue  was  £6,700,  and  the  expenditure,  includ-  ject  to  British  influence  in  1888,  is  bounded  on 
ing  £84,253  for  police,  was  £110,000.  In  1887  the  west  by  the  twentieth  degree  of  east  latitude, 
the  revenue  was  £9,690,  and  the  expenditure  and  on  the  east  by  the  Portuguese  colony  of 
£105,650,  of  which  £79,000  was  for  police.  In  Sofala.  The  entire  area  is  240,000  souare  miles. 
1888  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue  by  This  includes  Mashonaland,  over  which  the  Portu- 
£66,000,  of  which  £59,929  represents  the  police  guese  claim  suzerain  rights  by  virtue  of  treaties 
expenses.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  with  former  native  rulers.  In  answer  to  a  pro- 
tax  of  10s,  per  annum  on  every  native  hut,  and  test  against  the  assertion  of  British  claims  over 
108.  on  each  wife  of  a  native.  The  post-office  this  region,  the  High  Commissioner,  in  March, 
does  not  pay  its  expenses,  notwithstanding  a  1889,  conveyed  the  information  to  the  Portu- 
large  demana  for  the  stamps  among  foreign  col-  guese  authorities  that  Mashonaland,  being  under 
lectors.  the  rule  of  Lobengula,  is  within  the  sphere  of 

The  Grobelaar-Khama  incident  was  adjudi-  British    influence.     The    Transvaal    Boers  lay 

cated  by  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  report  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  Lobengula's  coun- 

of  an  investigation  on  the  spot  conducted  by  Sir  try  under  a  treaty  with  Moselikatze,  whom  they 

Sidney  Shippard,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  drove  over  the  Limpopo  out  of  his  former  coun- 

Bechtianaland  Protectorate,  within  the  borders  try  fifty  years  ago.    This  claim  the  British  Gov- 

of  which  the  attack  on  the  Boer  command  by  emment  treats  with  indifference,  and  the  Gov- 

Khama*s  men  took  place.    Sir  Hercules  Robin-  emment  of  the  South  African  Republic  does  not 

son  had  rejected  a  proposition  of  the  Transvaal  venture  to  insist  upon  it.    The  frontier  Boers, 

Government  to  refer  the  difficulty  to  the  arbi-  however,  manjr  of  whom  have  sold  their  farms 

tration  of  the  President  of  the  French  republic  to  English  mining  speculators,  covet  the  lands 

or  the  President  of  the  United  States.    The  in-  across  the  Limpopo,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  re- 

vestigation  was  begun  on  the  Limpopo  river  in  strained  by  interdicts  of  the  British  or  of  their 

January,  1889.     Gen.  Joubert  was  present  as  own  Government,  if  they  can  muster  commafuiM 

commissioner  for  the  South  African  Republic,  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  Loben- 

The  dispute  was  referred,  after  the  evidence  was  gnla.    In  order  to  forestall  the  Boers  and  the 

collected,  to  the  decision  of  Sir  J.  H.  de  Villiers.  Portuguese  and  establish  a  colorable  claim  to 

It  was  shown  that  Grobelaar  was  not  a  freebooter,  the  most  promising  auriferous  region  in  Africa, 

but  an  accredited  consul  of  the  South  African  the  Britisn  authorities  encouraged  the  efforts  of 

Republic  returning  to  his  own  country,  and  mining  speculators  to  get  a  foothold  in  Loben- 
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gula's  country.    The  High  Commissioner  gave  a  company  can  reap  the  advantaj^  of  its  eztraor- 

provisional  consent  to  a  concession  obtained  by  dinary  political  and  coromercuJ  privileges  will 

a  man  named  Rudd,  acting  for  Cecil  Rhodes  de]3end  on  the  disposition  of  Lobengula,  whose 

and  his  associates  in  the  De  Beers  Mine,  whereby  jurisdiction  over  his  hereditary  dominions  is  not 

Lobengula  granted  to  the  syndicate  exclusive  taken  account  of  in  the  charter,  but  who  has  an 

mineral  rights  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions  ex-  army  of  15,000  highly  trained  and  valiant  war- 

cepting  the  Tati  distnct,  in  consideration  of  an  riors. 

annuiu  payment  of  £1,260  and  a  present  of  1,000  Swaziland. — By  the  convention  entered  into 
Martini  nfles,  100,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  at  London  with  Portugal  and  the  Transvaal  in 
and  a  gunboat.  The  same  reasons  of  public  1884.  Great  Britain  bound  herself  not  to  estab- 
policy  that  led  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  to  approve  lish  any  political  control  over  Swaziland  or  Ton- 
these  negotiations  caused  the  British  Ghovem-  galand,  and  exacted  an  engagement  to  the  same 
ment  later,  when  its  position  in  Matabeleland  effect  from  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  from 
was  more  secure,  to  open  Lobengula's  eyes  to  Portugal  in  regard  to  Swaziland.  Both  govern- 
the  insufflciencv  of  the  consideration  for  so  vast  ments  sent  commissioners  to  delimit  the  Portu- 
a  monopoly  and  to  prompt  him  to  repudiate  the  guese  territory  of  Delagoa  Bay  from  Swaziland 
bar^in.  A  flaw  was  discovered  m  the  for-  and  Independent  Tongaland.  The  British  Gov- 
malities  that  attended  the  grant,  and  on  the  emment  recently  sent  a  political  mission  to 
ground  that  only  two  chiefs  were  present  in-  Tongaland  to  augment  its  prestige,  but  was  pre- 
stead  of  the  full  council  of  induncu  mentioned  eluded  by  the  treaty  from  establishing  a  protect- 
in  the  concession,  and  that  there  was  no  qualified  orate  over  that  country,  nor  would  it  suffer  the 
interpreter  to  explain  its  import,  the  Matabcle  Portugese  Government,  which  exercises  direct 
King  demanded  the  return  of  the  instrument,  sovereignty  over  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
In  the  spring  of  1880  Lobengula  sent  two  of  his  Queen  of  Amatonga,  to  take  the  rest  under  its 
chief  induruu  as  envoys  to  ^gland  to  ascertain  protection.  The  queen  was  impelled  to  pray  for 
the  power  of  his  protectors  and  to  devise  a  the  protection  first  of  England  and  then  of 
scheme  for  the  protection  of  his  country  against  Portugal  by  the  sight  of  the  fate  of  Swaziland, 
the  enemies  threatening  it,  with  the  help  of  the  This  country,  lying  west  of  the  Lebombo  mount- 
British.  In  May  there  were  rumors  of  an  expe-  ains,  8,000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  inhabited  by 
dition  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  Boers  from  the  about  60,000  natives,  who  form  one  of  the  most 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  river  territory,  and  Cape  civilized  branches  of  the  Caffre  race,  and  have  be- 
Colony,  who  intend^  to  found  new  homes  in  a  come,  since  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  prey  of 
hilly  district,  salubrious  and  rich  in  game,  where  British  adventurers  who  are  beyond  direct  con- 
there  were  no  black  inhabitants,  not  far  from  the  trol  of  the  British  authorities.  The  king  has  not 
Zambesi  On  Oct  29, 1889,  a  charter,  resembling  been  able  to  exercise  any  degree  of  authority 
in  scope  and  character  that  of  the  old  East  India  over  the  whites,  numbering  not  more  than  600, 
Company,  was  p;ranted  to  the  Duke  of  Abercom,  and  the  real  power  has  been  exercised  by  the 
the  Duke  of  Fife,  and  Albert  Grey,  directors  for  white  faction  that  happened  for  the  time  being 
life,  and  others,  among  them  Lord  Gifford  and  to  have  the  ear  of  the  drunken  tyrant.  The 
Cecil  Rhodes,  forming  the  British  South  Africa  cliques  of  Stoffel  Tausen  and  of  Ferreira,  which 
Company,  which  is  endowed  with  absolute  con-  were  formerly  u{)permost,  have  been  displaced 
trol  over  the  British  protectorate  and  the  regions  through  English  influence,  and  a  former  official, 
beyond,  as  far  as  it  may  wish  in  the  future  to  Mr.  Snepstone,  has  acted  practically,  though  not 
extend  it«  operations.  The  company  is  empow-  in  name,  as  British  resident  at  King  IJmban- 
ered  to  establish  civil  government,  to  raise  a  dine*s  kraal,  and  has  with  some  success  kept 
force  of  police,  to  grant  concessions  for  banks,  freebooting  Boers  from  acquiring  the  pastoral 
railways,  docks,  telegraphs,  etc.,  to  hoist  the  lands.  Tet  under  the  auspices  of  Shepstone,  as 
British  flag  in  its  territories  and  on  its  vessels,  chief  adviser  of  the  king,  and  a  council  of  flfteen 
to  control  the  traffic  in  spirits,  to  enforce  game  whites  under  his  presidency,  traders  and  miners 
laws,  and  in  general  to  exercise  all  political  and  have  exploited  tne  country  without  restraint, 
legislative  authority.  The  British  Government  The  entire  surface  of  the  kingdom  has  been  di- 
reserves  the  right  to  resume  the  public  powers  vided  into  mining  concessions.  The  king  was 
delegated  to  the  company  at  the  end  of  twenty-  induced  to  grant  licenses  and  monopolies  of  all 
flve  years.  The  territory  over  which  the  com-  kinds,  and  even  to  sign  away  his  revenues.  Finally 
pany  s  principal  field  of  operations  extends  has  he  determined  to  get  rid  oi  his  false  friends.  The 
received  the  name  of  British  Zambesia,  compris-  Shepstone  party  threatened  the  intervention  of 
ingthe  Bechuanaland  protectorate  and  the  coun-  British  troops,  and  with  every  artifice  intrigued 
try  occupied  by  Khama,  Lobengula,  and  the  Ma-  to  retain  their  position.  Umoandine  turned  to 
shonas.  The  grantees  who  obtained  rights  over  the  Boers,  and  when  ill  and  not  expecting  to  live 
the  Tati  district  from  Lobengula  in  1880  claim  was  on  the  point  of  making  Gen.  KrQger  guar- 
the  right  of  autonomous  administration.  British  dian  tb  his  son  and  heir.  At  last  he  dismissed 
Zambesia  is  said  to  be  not  only  fabulously  rich  Shepstone  and  appointed  a  man  named  Miller  in 
in  gold,  but  to  contain  abundant  deposits  of  half  his  place  as  chief  adviser.  A  request  of  the 
a  dozen  other  metals.  The  forests  are  full  of  king  for  a  British  protectorate  was  refused  by 
elephants  and  large  game,  and  between  the  Sir  Arthur  HavelocK.  The  Transvaal  Govern- 
wooded  hills  are  fertile  valleys  where  grain  and  ment,  which  was  likewise  precluded  by  treaty 
other  a^culturalproducts  thrive  with  the  easi-  engagements  from  annexing  the  country  or  es- 
est  cultivation.  Unfailing  streams  and  the  ab-  tablishing  a  protectorate,  offered  to  assume  the 
sence  of  the  tsetse  fly  make  the  country  valuable  government  of  the  whites  in  Swaziland,  guaran- 
for  stock-raising,  and  the  climate  is  very  favor-  teeing  the  king  full  independence  and  a  recog- 
able  for  European  colonization.     Whether  the  nition  of  all  legal  rights  granted  by  him.    CoL 
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Martin  was  sent  to  Umbandine  on  a  mission  to  the  ton  were  discovered  about  thirty  miles  from 

from  the  British  Government,  and  Gen.  Smit  Heilbron.    There  are  also  valuable  deposits  of 

went  as  commissioner  for  the  South  African  Re-  coal.    The  telegraphs,  connecting  Bloemfontein, 

public,  and  on  their  recommendation  the  two  the  capital,  with  Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  had  a 

governments  decided  to  appoint  a  joint  commis-  total  length  of  1,010  miles  in  1^. 

sion  to  settle  the  disordered  affairs  of  the  king-  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  rents,  a  tax 

dom.    The  natives,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  on  transfers  of  land,  the  poll-tax,  stamps,  and 

white  settlers,  were  willing  that  the  country  trading  licenses.    The  revenue  in  1887-88  was 

should  be  annexed  to  the  Dutch  Republic  under  £210,074,  and  the  expenditure  £140.788.     For 

fuarantees  of  protection  for  existing  rights.  Sir  1888-'89  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  £148,200, 
'rancis  de  Wmton  was  sent  out  from  England  and  the  expenditure  at  £144,684.  There  is  a 
as  special  commissioner  to  act  with  commission-  public  debt  of  £85,000,  while  the  assets  of  the 
ers  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  final  settlement.  Pro-  republic  include  land,  buildinss,  various  funds, 
tests  were  raised  in  England  against  the  decision  and  £70,000  of  shares  in  the  National  Bank.  A 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  commit  to  the  fund  of  £200,000  has  been  set  aside  for  education, 
Boer  authorities  the  task  of  introducing  an  or-  to  which  the  State  devotes  considerable  sums 
derly  ^vemment,  instead  of  making  Swaziland  yearly.  At  the  census  of  1880  the  proportion  of 
a  British  dependency.  The  annexation  of  the  totally  illiterate  among  the  white  population 
country  to  the  British  Empire  would,  however,  over  seven  vears  of  age  was  2*6  per  cent 
excite  the  jealousy  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  the  in-  South  African  Kepnbllc — ^The  Transvaal 
dignation  of  the  Boers,  and  the  government  of  a  Republic  was  founded  oy  Boers  who  emigrated 
colonv  remote  from  other  British  territory,  in-  from  Cape  Colony  in  1885  to  establish  an  inde- 
closea  on  three  sides  by  the  Transvaal,  and  only  pendent  community  on  the  Natal  seaboard,  and 
approached  on  the  other  side  through  Portuguese  when  that  was  annexed  b^  Great  Britain  trekked 
possessions,  would  prove  a  difficult  undertaking,  into  the  wilds  of  the  interior.  The  independence 
Before  Sir  Fmncis  de  Winton  reached  the  field  of  the  Transvaal  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain 
of  his  labors  Umbandine  died,  Oct.  6.  Forthwith  in  1852.  On  April  12, 1877,  it  was  annexed  bv 
the  induiMS  restored  Shepstone  to  the  control  the  British  Government,  but  in  December,  1880, 
of  affairs,  and  Boon,  the  king's  eldest  son,  was  the  Boers  expelled  the  British  administrator, 
chosen  as  his  successor.  and  took  up  arms  to  re^in  their  independence. 
Orange  Free  State. — The  Orange  River  Re-  After  a  successful  resistance  of  an  invading 
public,  which  was  declared  indepenaent  in  1854,  force,  peace  was  concluded  on  March  21, 1881. 
has  a  Legislature,  called  the  Volksraad,  of  56  ^If-govemment  was  restored  in  respect  to  all 
members,  elected  for  four  years  by  universal  internal  affairs,  but  the  Boers  agreed  to  recognize 
suffrage,  a  moiety  retiring  every  second  year,  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  commit 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Fresi-  the  regulation  of  their  foreign  relations  to  the 
dent  elected  for  five  years.  The  present  head  of  British  Government ;  also  to  pav  the  expenses  of 
the  State  is  Judge  Reitz,  previously  Chief  Justice  the  British  administration.  By  a  convention 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cape  Colony,  who  was  signed  in  London  on  Feb.  27,  1884,  and  ratified 
elected  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Brand,  and  took  by  the  Volksraad  on  Aug.  8  of  the  same  year, 
the  oath  of  office  on  Jan.  11, 1889.  the  British  Government  gave  up  a  large  part  of 
The  area  of  the  Free  State  is  estimated  at  41,-  its  rights  of  control  over  foreign  affairs,  and 
500  square  miles.  At  the  census  of  1880  the  agreed  to  a  change  in  the  official  designation  of 
total  population  was  183,518.  The  white  popu-  the  State,  which  calls  itself  no  longer  the  Trans- 
lation was  found  to  be  61,022,  of  which  numoer  vaal  Republic,  but  the  South  African  Republic. 
81,906  were  males  and  28,116  females.  The  na-  The  boundaries  of  the  republic  were  defined  in 
tive  population  numbered  72,496,  comprising  38,-  the  same  instrument,  which  has  been  modified 
244  males  and  84,252  females.  Of  the  white  by  a  supplementary  convention  permitting  the 
population  11,111  were  returned  as  agricultur-  annexation  of  the  New  Republic  in  Zululand. 
ists,  and  there  were  68,881  colored  servants.  The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  the  Volks- 
The  imports  and  exports  are  not  reported.  The  raad,  consisting  in  1889  of  89  members,  one  half 
trade  with  foreign  countries  is  included  in  the  of  whom  are  elected  every  two  years,  the  term 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  returns.  The  imports  in  of  service  being  four  years.  The  Witwatersrand 
18o6  are  estimated  at  less  than  £1,000,000,  and  gold  field  is  represented  by  a  single  member,  and 
the  exports  at  double  that  amount.  The  chief  the  De  Kaap  and  Komatie  fields  together  by 
export  is  wool,  of  which  article  86,000,000  pounds  another.  Naturalization  can  be  acquired  by  for- 
were  shipped  abroad  in  1886,  mostly  through  Port  eigners  after  five  years  of  residence  by  taking 
Elizabetn,  Cape  Colony.  The  export  of  hides  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  paying  £25.  In  1889 
and  skins  was  estimated  at  £25,000;  of  dia-  the  Volksraad  adopted  a  new  Constitution  cre- 
monds,  90,000  carats,  valued  at  £150,000 ;  of  ating  a  second  chamber  which  will  not  go  into 
ostrich  feathers,  £10,000.  Ostrich  culture  is  in-  operation  till  it  is  ratified  by  the  Volksraad  in 
creasing.  The  country  is  adapted  for  grazing,  1890.  The  members  of  the  present  Raad  will 
but  not  for  agriculture,  as  the  supply^  of  water  form  the  first  chamber.  The  members  of  both 
is  deficient.  There  were  6,000  farms  in  1881,  of  chambers  must  be  Protestants,  and  must  have 
the  average  size  of  nearly  4,000  acres.  Only  resided  in  the  republic  and  owned  land  in  it  for 
114,916  acres  were  under  crops.  There  were  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  the  new  chamber 
114,916  horses,  464,575  cattle,  5,056,301  merino  the  mining  population  and  the  material  interests 
sheep,  678,924  Angora  goats,  and  2,253  ostriches,  of  the  miners  and  owners  of  mines  will  be  spe- 
Diamonds,  garnets,  and  other  precious  stones  are  ciallv  represented.  The  executive  head  of  the 
found,  and  gold,  which  was  first  discovered  in  republic  is  the  President,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
1887.    In  ISSS  quartz  veins  yielding  three  ounces  council  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
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Commandant-Gteneral,  and  two  non-ofiScial  mem-  The  Gold  Fields. — Gold  has  been  found  in 
bers  elected  by  the  Volksraad.  S.  J.  Paul  KrQ-  paying  Quantities  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
ger  was  elected  President  on  May  8, 1883,  and  South  African  Republic  as  well  as  in  the  adja- 
re-elected  in  1888.  The  New  Republic,  now  form-  cent  Swaziland  and  the  regions  north  of  the 
itig  the  district  of  Vrijheid,  1,600  square  miles  in  Transvaal.  The  mines  have  been  imperfectly 
extent,  was  incorporated  in  the  South  African  developed,  yet  they  have  already  produced  large 
Republic  in  1888,  after  ttie  Boers,  bv  agreement  quantities  of  ^Id.  The  ^Id  is  found  in  quartz 
with  Natal,  had  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  lodes;  but  chiefly,  at  Witwatersrand  and  else- 
coast  district  of  San  Lucia  Bay.  where,  it  lies  imbedded  in  reefs  of  conglomerate 
The  area  of  the  South  African  Republic  is  es-  rock,  forming  a  hard,  pebbly  cement,  the  pebbles 
timated  at  112,600  square  miles.  The  white  being  waterwom.  Tne  reefs,  which  are  some- 
population  in  1888  was  80,000  persons,  of  whom  times  double  or  treble,  strike  downward  at  angles 
45,000  were  Dutch.  The  native  population  is  varying  from  six  to  forty-five  decrees.  The  rock 
roughly  estimated  at  300,000.  The  political  is  remarkably  uniform  in  its  ^ield  of  gold.  The 
capital  is  Pretoria,  and  the  chief  commercial  mines  now  in  operation  lie  in  the  central  Wit- 
town  Potchefstrom.  The  Transvaal  produces  watersrand  distnct,  in  the  ridges  stretching  fh>m 
wheat,  tobacco  of  fine  quality,  and  sugar,  cotton,  Potchefstrom  to  Elerksdorp  and  the  Vaal  river, 
and  coffee  in  quantities  not  yet  considerable,  in  the  Heidelberg  district,  at  Barberton  near  the 
The  cultivated  area  in  1884  was  not  greater  than  border  of  Swaziland,  and  at  Zoutpansburg.  To 
50,000  acres.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  ostriches  are  protect  the  prospectors  in  the  latter  district, 
raised.  Coal  of  good  quality  is  mined  to  some  which  is  rich  in  gold.  President  KrQger  had  to 
extent  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Transvaal,  begin  operations  in  the  autumn  of  1889  against 
There  are  iron  mines,  yet  unworked,  in  the  same  the  chief  Mohodo,  who  commands  80,000  fighting 
district.  Lead,  silver,  and  tin  have  been  found  men.  Another  promising  field  in  the  Transviuu 
within  the  borders  of  the  republic.  Companies  is  Zeerust,  in  the  extreme  west,  near  the  sources  of 
were  formed  in  Natal  in  1889  to  work  the  silver  the  Limpopo.  The  gold  exported  from  the  Trans- 
mines.  The  imports  paying  duty  in  1886  were  vaal  up  to  the  end  of  1887  amounted  to  £876,980. 
£493,991  in  value,  and  in  1887  they  increased  to  By  18w  more  than  100  mining  companies  had  been 
£1,687,279,  the  contraband  trade  amounting  organized,with  a  capital  stock  of  over  £5,000,000. 
probably  to  as  much  more.  The  exports,  con-  In  November,  1888,  the  number  of  proclaimed 
flisting  of  wool,  cattle,  hides,  grain,  ostrich  feath-  gold  fields  in  the  Transvaal  was  twelve,  the  prin- 
ers,  and  butter,  are  £700,000  or  £800,000  per  an-  cipal  ones  being  Witwatersrand  and  Barberton. 
num,  besides  gold  and  other  minerals.  The  tele-  In  the  spring  of  1889  the  output  of  gold  in  the 
graph  lines,  connecting  the  chief  towns  with  the  Witwatersrand  alone'was  at  the  rate  of  32,000 
systems  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  ounces  a  month.  The  gold  exports  from  South 
Cape  Colony,  have  a  length  of  720  miles.  The  Africa  had  risen  by  Jiuy  to  £137,000  monthly, 
finances  of  the  State  were  in  a  crippled  condition  The  development  of  commerce  incident  to  the 
after  the  administration  was  recovered  from  the  new  industry  attracted  many  East  Indians,  who 
British,  till  the  discovery  of  gold.  Since  then  are  alreadv  numerous  in  Natal.  In  the  summer 
the  receipts  from  mining  and  trading  licenses  of  1889  tne  Transvaal  Government  decided  to 
have  greatly  increased  the  revenue,  which  was  class  British  Indian  merchants  with  Turks  and 
formerly  derived  from  land  sales,  quit-rents,  cus-  Chinese  as  aliens,  and  ordered  them  immediately 
toms,  the  hut-tax,  stamps,  and  transport  dues,  to  leave  the  towns  in  its  territory.  The  Indian 
and  was  collected  with  difiSculty  from  the  Boers  Government  protested  against  this  decree  as  a 
and  the  natives.  The  revenue  in  1884-^85  was  breach  of  international  obligations.  The  white 
£161,696,  and  the  expenditure  £184,822.  In  immigrants  connected  with  the  mines  were  esti- 
1885-'86  the  revenue  was  £292,353,  and  the  ex-  mated  in  the  spring  of  1889  at  100,000,  and  they 
penditure  £213,975.  In  1887  the  revenue  had  wero  still  rapidly  increasing.  The  Barberton 
grown  to  £668,433,  and  expenditures  to  £621,-  field,  which  on  its  discovery  attracted  half  the 
078,  and  for  18iB8  the  ordinary  receipts  were  es-  population  of  Natal,  has  been  lar^ly  deserted 
timated  at  £865,060,  and  expenditures  at  £611,-  lor  more  promising  districts,  especially  the  Wit- 
988.  The  revenue  for  the  first  quarter  of  1889  watersrand,  where  the  town  of  Johannesburg  is 
was  double  that  of  the  same  quarter  of  1888,  and  the  most  prosperous  one  in  South  Africa.  A 
at  its  close  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  was  £461,-  railroad  from  Pretoria  to  Johannesburg  was  be- 
000.  The  revenue  for  the  year  was  expected  to  gun,  but  the  work  has  been  intermitted.  The 
exceed  £1,000,000.  The  receipts  from  mining  Government  has  adopted  a  modification  of  the 
licenses  duringthe  first  quarter  were  £220,000  as  American  mining  laws.  When  a  prospector  ap- 
against  £94,000  in  1888.  The  public  debt  in  plies  for  a  mining  concession  on  a  farm,  the  Gov- 
1884  was  stated  to  be  £396,255,  consisting  of  the  ernment  surveyor  first  finds  out  whether  gold 
debt  due  to  the  British  Government,  which  pays  is  there.  The  farmer  marks  out  his  home  farm 
3|  per  cent,  interest,  and  is  payable  by  means  of  'and  garden  and  a  watercourse  for  his  animals, 
a  sinking  fund  in  twenty-five  jears.  In  1886  a  and  is  also  entitled  to  a  mining  claim.  The  rest 
debt  of  £40,000  was  raised  m  Holland.  The  of  the  property  is,  on  a  given  day,  handed  over 
State  lands  were  formerly  valued  at  £400,000,  to  the  miners,  who  in  the  interval  have  staked 
but  the  discoveries  of  gold  on  those  in  the  Bar-  out  their  claims  and  paid  the  mining  license, 
berton  district  has  enhanced  their  value  to  sev-  half  of  which  goes  to  the  farmer  and  the  rest  to 
eral  millions.  The  debt  at  the  close  of  1888,  the  Government.  Many  of  the  Boers  have  sold 
with  deduction  of  the  sinking  fund,  was  not  their  farms  outright  to  the  companies.  The 
more  than  £276,000,  while  at  that  time  the  miners  are  hired  laborers,  men  of  skill,  earning 
Government  had  a  surplus  of  £274,130  in  the  £5  or  £6  a  week,  though  competition  has  recent- 
banks,  ly  brought  down  the  rate  of  wages.    The  Dutch 
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natives  aYe  usually  the  most  successful  prospect-  from  Pretoria,  with  branch  roads  running  to  va- 

ors.  rious  important  centers,  was  a  project  long  cher- 

Alliance  between  the  Bepabllcs. — Presi-  ished  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Transvaal,  but 
dents  KrQger  and  Reitz  met  at  Potchefstrom  in  opposed  by  the  British,  who  wished  to  keep  the 
the  Transvaal,  on  March  4, 1889,  to  consider  the  Dutch  republics  commercially  tributary  to  their 
Question  of  a  federal  union  of  the  two  repub-  colonies.  The  Portuguese  Government  was  nev- 
lies.  The  proceedings  of  the  conference  were  ertheless  induced  to  agi^e  to  the  project,  vet  Brit- 
secret.  The  outcome  was  a  defensive  alliance,  ish  capitalists  secured  the  concession,  which  was 
by  which  each  state  agrees  to  assist  the  other  awarded  on  Dec.  14, 1888,  to  Edward  McMurdo. 
in  the  event  of  a  war  justly  declared.  This  trea-  The  conceaaionnaire,  an  American  citizen,  or^an- 
tv,  which  is  a  distinct  triumph  of  the  Boer  party  ized  a  Portuguese  company,  but  formed  in  Lon- 
throu^hout  South  Africa,  is  the  result  of  the  don  a  construction  company  to  build  the  line, 
accession  of  President  Reitz,  who  soon  after  his  There  were  unaccountable  delays  in  making  the 
election  gave  the  people  of  the  Free  State  to  un-  surveys  and  in  beginning  the  work  of  construc- 
derstand  that  he  would  gratify  their  natural  tion.  A  concession  to  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
tendency  to  loin  hands  with  the  neighboring  re-  ment  to  build  a  tramway  for  transporting  mate- 
public,  which  was  restrained  by  Sir  John  Brand,  rial  for  its  own  part  of  the  line  was  made  an  ex- 
The  President  of  the  South  African  Republic  cuse  for  further  procrastination.  When  the  Por- 
had  opposed  the  extension  of  the  Cape  railway  tuguese  Government  finally  itself  began  in  1886 
svstem  through  the  Orange  river  territory  into  to  build  the  line,  the  company  stepped  in  and 
the  Transvaal,  as  well  as  the  northward  exten-  undertook  to  carry  out  the  work.  Various  modi- 
sion  from  Kimberley,  until  the  national  line  to  fications  in  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  al- 
Delagoa  Bay,  rendenng  the  Transvaal  independ-  lowed  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  the 
ent  of  all  communication  with  Cape  Colony,  time  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  line,  viz., 
should  be  completed.  The  difficulties  with  the  Oct.  30,  1887,  was  extended.  The  unfinished 
Delagoa  Bay  Company  blocked  the  way  to  the  line  was  opened  for  traffic  in  December,  1887. 
realization  of  the  national  project  except  in  the  On  Oct.  24,  1888,  the  Portuguese  Ministry  for 
indefinite  future,  and,  therefore,  President  Krfi-  Marine  and  Colonies  fixed  tne  term  of  eight 
ger  in  the  railway  treaty  accompanying  the  trea-  months  for  the  definite  completion  of  the  railroad 
ty  of  political  alliance  gave  a  conditional  assent  up  to  the  Pass  of  Incomati.  The  concession  in- 
to the  building  of  the  projected  line  from  Bloem-  eluded  a  grant  of  260,000  acres  of  public  land, 
fontein  to  Pretoria.  The  question  of  a  feder-  the  right  to  cut  timber  from  Government  forests, 
al  union  of  the  two  republics  was  referred  to  and  immunitv  from  taxation  of  all  mines  and 
the  Legislatures,  and  by  tne  Transvaal  Volksraad,  minerals  on  the  compan  v's  property.  The  rail- 
where  it  was  brought  up  in  August,  was  ap-  road  was  capitalized  at  £50(^000,  and  7-per-cent. 
proved,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Volksraad  bonds  to  an  equal  amount  were  issued.  The 
in  the  following  year.  The  treaties  of  alliance  Portuguese  Government  was  spurred  by  the 
and  of  commerce  made  at  Potchefstrom  were  Boers  to  exact  the  completion  oi  the  road  to  the 
ratified  by  the  Free  State  Volksraad  on  May  24,  •  terminus  within  a  reasonable  time.  In  July,  1888, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Transvaal  Legislature,  the  Transvaal  refused  to  act  with  Portugal  in  a 
The  political  alliance,  paving  the  way  to  federa-  delimitation  of  the  frontier  until  the  Portuguese 
tion  and  ultimate  amalgamation,  was  sought  at  authorities  took  steps  to  have  the  railroad  com- 
this  time  by  the  Transvaal  Republic  as  a  means  pleted.  The  British  Government  at  one  time, 
of  self-preservation.  The  Anglo-Saxon  gold-dig-  fearing  that  the  railroad  would  pass  under  the 
gers  threaten  to  swamp  the  Boers.  They  ar^  control  of  the  Transvaal  Government  and  Ger- 
already  more  numerous  than  the  adult  Dutch  in-  man  capitalists,  entertained  the  design  of  buying 
habitants  of  both  republics,  and  are  still  arriv-  the  line  outright  from  the  concessionnairea  and 
ing  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  only  abandoned  the  intention  when  President 
from  the  United  States.  The  miners  have  been  KrQger  gave  an  assurance  that  the  Transvaal 
satisfied  with  the  administrative  and  police  regu-  Government  would  not  attempt  to  acquire  the 
lations  of  the  Government,  and  have  not  laid  property.  The  deed  of  concession,  according  to 
claim  to  any  share  in  the  political  management  an  interpretation  conceded  by  the  Portuguese 
of  the  country.  A  great  many,  however,  are  per-  ministry  in  1885,  gave  the  Portuguese  company 
manentlv  settled  in  the  country  and  will  un-  the  right  to  fix  the  tariff  for  freight  and  passen- 
doubtedly  become  burghers  after  five  years  of  gers.  The  Transvaal  Government  endeavored  in 
residence,  and  when  that  time  comes  the  politi-  vain  to  obtain  from  Col.  McMurdo  a  satisfactory 
cal  control  will  pass  into  their  hands,  and  thev  schedule  of  rates.  As  a  means  of  pressure  on 
will  be  able  to  restore  British  rule,  or  to  abolisn  the  company,  it  delayed  fixing  the  boundar}'  line, 
Dutch  as  the  official  language,  with  all  the  privi-  as  the  contract  requires  the  road  to  bo  built  to 
leges  and  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the  Boers,  the  frontier.  When  the  Portuguese  minister 
For  this  reason  the  Government  is  anxious  to  sent  his  ultimatum  to  the  company  there  were 
attract  immigration  from  Continental  Europe,  bridges  and  other  works  in  a  state  of  incomple- 
and  especially  from  Flanders  and  Holland.  In  tion,  ballasting  was  wanting  throughout,  and 
1889  the  Director  of  Public  Education,  Dutoit,  the  companv  had  done  nothing  on  the  last  sec- 
went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  teach-  tion  of  the  line,  alleging  that  the  limits  of  the 
ers  in  Antwerp  and  Dutch  seats  of  learning  for  two  countries  were  not  fixed.  It  had  built  the 
a  projected  university  at  Pretoria.  permanent  way  as  far  as  the  original  official  plan 

The   Delagoa  Bay  Railroad. — A  railroad  went,  which  ended  at  a  point  eight  kilometres 

from  Ijouren9o  Maraues,  on  Delagoa  Bay,  to  the  from  the  pass  in  the  Lebombo  mountains  that 

Transvaal  frontier,  nfty-six  miles,  there  to  con-  was  assumed  to  be  the  frontier  and  which  was 

nect  with  a  line  of  the  Transvaal  Government  so  marked  in  a  plan  accompanying  the  minister's 
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letter.  The  Portuguese  (Government  repeated-  enemies  and  refused  to  recognize  the  sovereignty 
ly  urged  the  contractors  to  build  the  frontier  of  a  few  clerks  and  speculators.  Several  times 
section,  and  sent  them  a  peremptory  summons  in  the  German  officials  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
June,  1888,  and  finally  m  October  gave  notice  from  robbers  with  the  English  at  Walfisch  Bay. 
that  June  24,  1889,  would  be  the  utmost  limit.  The  Colonization  Society,  which  was  formed  to 
The  company  did  little  during  the  eight  months  exploit  the  resources  of  the  country,  could  make 
of  grace  except  to  complain  to  the  £aiglish  and  no  profits  from  the  copper  mines,  and  the  trading 
the  American  governments  about  the  rainy  sea-  comnany  was  only  kept  alive  by  a  small  business 
son  and  floods  that  were  of  the  nature  of  fotet  in  slaughtering  cattle.  The  prospects  of  the 
majetirty  and  to  accuse  the  Transvaal  and  the  German  adventurers  seemed  to  brighten  when 
Portuguese  governments  of  intriguing  to  seize  gold  was  discovered.  By  virtue  of  an  imperial 
the  line,  or  to  make  a  competing  line  of  the  tem-  decree  excluding  all  but  German  subjects  from 
Dorary  tramway  in  case  the  Transvaal  could  not  the  right  of  digging  for  gold,  the  company  made 
aictate  the  tariff.  Material  for  comoleting  the  Stevens,  who  first  &und  pa]^able  ouartz,  &nlve  up 
line  did  not  arrive  till  ,the  middle  of  June.  The  his  mine  and  enter  its  service.  A  gold-digging 
British  and  the  American  diplomatic  agents  syndicate  was  organized.  German  experts  were 
were  instructed  to  ask  for  three  months  more  of  sent  out,  and  gold  was  found  in  seventv  places, 
respite ;  but  on  the  29th  of  June  the  Portuguese  extending  from  Zwaartkop  river  to  Cuneni,  a 
Government  confiscated  the  railroad.  The  em-  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles.  A  shaft  was 
ploy^  of  the  companv  resisted  under  directions  sunk  in  one  reef,  with  results  indicating  a  true 
of  the  manager  of  tne  line,  who  was  also  the  fissure.  Mining  plant  and  quartz  mills  were  sent 
British  vice-consul ;  but  they  were  overpowered  out.  At  this  stage  of  the  business  a  new  obstacle 
by  the  soldiery.  By  a  royal  decree  the  railroad  arose.  Robert  Lewis  displayed  a  concession 
was  offered  for  sale  for  six  months  to  the  high-  signed  by  Kamaherero  on  Sept.  9, 1885,  antedat- 
est  bidder,  for  the  benefit  of  stockholders  and  ing  the  German  treaty  of  protection,  which  was 
creditors  of  the  company.  The  Portuguese  Gov-  concluded  on  Oct.  22  of  that  year,  whereby  Lewis 
emment  was  wamea  by  the  British  Foreign  Of-  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  gold-mining  rights 
fice  that  it  would  be  held  responsible  if  British  throughout  Damaralana.  Dr.  GSring,  the  im- 
investors  were  damnified.  The  Portuguese  Board  perial  commissioner  for  Southwest  Africa,  con- 
of  Directors,  with  ex-Minister  Pinheiro  Chagas  fronted  Lewis  and  Kamaherero,  who  acknowl- 
at  their  head,  resigned,  and  declared  that  they  edged  Lewis's  document,  and  declared  a  letter 
were  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Government  of  purporting  to  convev  the  same  rights  to  the  Ger- 
their  country  in  its  dispute  with  the  company,  man  Colonization  Cfompany  in  1887,  and  other 
In  London  indignation  meetings  were  held,  and  mining  concessions,  to  be  forgeries.  He  had 
the  English  Goveniment  was  urged  to  demand  simply  given  some  Germans  permission  to  pros- 
the  navment  with  interest  of  the  debt  nominally  pect,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  report  to 
owed  by  Portugal  since  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  nim  the  results.  He  had  been  accused,  he  said. 
The  Portuguese  Government  contracted  with  an  of  murdering  Catholic  missionaries,  whereas  it 
engineer  for  the  comnletion  of  the  line,  and  op-  was  Diehl,  a  German  evangelical  missionary  pres- 
ented the  road  penaing  the  settlement  of  the  ent  at  the  conference,  who  led  a  party  to  the 
question.  It  expressed  entire  willingness  to  sub-  house  of  the  rival  missionaries,  oroke  down 
mit  the  matters  m  dispute  to  arbitration  accord-  their  door,  and  drove  them  away  into  Ovampo- 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  original  concession.  By  land,  where  they  were  killed,  l^inyonge,  the 
acquiring  possession  of  the  railroad  by  forfeit-  commander  of  iCamaherero*s  warriors,  and  Sol- 
nre  it  obtained  the  right  to  settle  the  trouble-  omon  Aponda,  his  chief  councilor,  bore  witness 
flome  question  of  the  freight  tariffs,  which  for  to  the  genuineness  of  Lewis's  deeds,  and  said 
two  years  was  a  subject  of  contention  between  that  the  nation  would  uphold  them.  Thisprom- 
President  KrUger  and  Col.  McMurdo,  who  died  ise  was  kept,  and  from  that  time  the  head  chief 
A  month  before  the  seizure  of  the  railroad.  The  of  Hereroland  and  his  people  treated  the  Ger- 
Transvaal  line,  which  will  be  built  as  soon  as  a  mans  as  enemies.  A  report  of  Ludwig  Conradt, 
scheme  of  freight  rates  can  be  decided  on,  will  agent  of  the  West  African  Company,  declared 
be  worked  by  the  Netherlands  Company,  man-  the  arrogant  behavior  of  newlv  arrived  Germans 
aged  by  Germans,  the  capital  of  which  was  sub-  toward  prominent  Hereros  to  be  partly  the  cause 
scribed  by  Dutch  and  German  capitalists,  who  of  the  ensuing  disorders.  The  Colonization  Corn- 
each  own  about  a  third,  while  the  other  third  is  pany  had  assigned  a  sum  for  police,  and  had  sent 
held  by  the  Transvaal  Government.  President  out  German  non-commissioned  officers  to  drill  a 
KrQger  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Portu-  native  force ;  but  no  reliable  men  would  enter 
guese  Government  regarding  the  railroad  tariff  the  service.  Lewis  organized  several  companies 
and  the  continuation  of  the  railroad  by  the  in  Cape  Town,  where  people  were  inclined  to  give 
Netherlands  company.  The  convention  was  substantial  support  to  his  enterprise,  if  only  for 
signed  at  Lisbon  on  Sept.  7.  the  purpose  oi  worrying  the  Germans  and  driv- 
Damaraland.  —  The  German  West  Africa  ing  them  from  Soutn  Africa.  After  Dr.  GSring's 
Company  and  the  Colonization  Society  of  South-  interview  with  the  Herero  chiefs  he  and  the  en- 
west  Afnca,  which  assumed  to  exercise  the  rights  tire  persotinel  of  the  Gold  Syndicate,  the  Mining 
of  sovereignty  over  Damaraland,  otherwise  called  Bureau,  and  the  Colonization  Company  fied  from 
Hereroland,  and  Great  Namaqualand,  under  a  Otyimbingue,  and  took  refuge  at  Sanawich  Har- 
Schutzbrief  or  patent  of  the  German  Emperor,  bor.  The  Hereros  subsequently  drove  all  Ger- 
put  forth  no  efforts  to  maintain  order  in  the  mans,  including  the  missionaries,  out  of  their 
country,  and  fell  into  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  country,  and  seized  the  property  of  the  colonists 
the  natives,  who  could  not  understand  a  protect-  and  a  large  store  of  arms  and  ammunition  be- 
orate  which  gave  them  no  protection  from  their  longing  to  the  imperial  commissioner,  as  well  as 
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all  his  records  and  papers.  The  entire  stock  of  Tees,  in  Durham,  and  the  district  of  Holdemess, 
the  merchants  was  also  plundered.  German  in  Yorkshire,  these  animals  were  supposed  to 
gold-seekers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  escaped  have  descended  from  cattle  broueht  by  tne  Danes 
to  the  coast,  except  some  in  Namaqualand,  who  into  old  Northumbria  from  their  conquered 
found  little  to  reward  their  search.  The  Gkrman  provinces  of  Jutland,  Holstein,  and  Utrecht 
Government  refused  to  help  the  colonial  advent-  The  superiority  claimed  for  the  stock  of  the  Tees- 
urers  out  of  their  difficulty  oy  sending  a  militarv  water  valley  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  old 
expedition  a^nst  the  Hereros.  Prince  Bismarck  blood  there  remained  purer  for  their  capabilities 
said  that  if  £ewis's  patent  from  Kamaherero  was  of  being  improved  upon  by  the  later  ingrafting 
of  prior  date  to  the  formal  act  of  occupation,  it  about  1640,  when  some  Holstein  cattle  were  im- 
was  probablj  good  in  international  law,  and  that  ported  into  Holdemess.  The  Shorthorns  are 
at  any  rate  it  must  be  passed  upon  by  a  German  altogether  white  or  entirely  of  one  rich  red  hue» 
court.  red  and  white  in  distinct  patches,  or  an  inter- 
In  Namaqualand,  where  Hendrik  Hoort,  chief  mingling  of  the  red  and  white  into  a  picturesque 
of  the  Hottentots,  is  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  roan.  In  frame  they  are  massive  and  deep^^hested 
subjugation  of  the  Red  Namas  and  their  chief,  and  are  parallelogrammed  from  every  point  of 
Manasse,  German  missionaries  remain,  and  exert  view.  Their  broad  backs  are  straight  lined ;  their 
some  influence.  Hendrik  has  induced  the  Bas-  heads  handsome  and  well  set ;  their  horns  waxen- 
tards  living  with  the  Namas  to  join  him,  and  in  colored,  smooth,  sharply  curved,  and  darkly 
a  battle  near  Hoagenas,  Manasse,  who  had  lately  tipped ;  their  cream-colored  muzzle  is  delicately 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Germany,  was  fine ;  their  eyes  are  prominent  and  clear  and  have 
badly  defeated.  The  Hottentots  trade'plundered  the  calmness  of  docility :  and  their  legs  are  short, 
cattle  with  the  Bechuanas  for  breecn-loading  clear  cut  in  outline,  with  small  hoofs.  As  a  race 
rifles  and  cartridges,  and  when  Dr.  Gdring  they  present  a  symmetrical  though  more  rotund 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  importation  of  appearance  than  others,  their  especial  superiority 
arms,  Hendrik  sent  word  to  the  German  com-  consisting  in  their  ability  to  produce  flesh  with 
missioner  that  he  oould  supply  him  with  ammu-  the  least  amount  of  waste  while  retaining  a  good 
nition  when  his  own  gave  out  During  1888  the  carriage  and  high-bred  air.  They  readily  ampt 
Namas  and  Damaras  exported  one  thousand  head  themselves  to  their  environment  and  thrive  on 
of  cattle  into  Bechuanaland.  The  intermedi-  most  soils,  and  with  good  management  are 
ation  of  the  missionaries  saved  the  Nama  tribe  profltable  either  as  dairy  stock  or  as  grazers.  In 
from  annihilation.  After  the  abandonment  of  England,  the  pioneer  herds  of  Shorthorns  were 
the  German  stations  in  Damaraland  an  official  gathered  by  tne  Messrs  Milbank  and  Croft,  in 
was  appointed  to  look  after  German  interests  in  1738 :  and,  notably,  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
Namaqualandj  Dr.  GOring's  secretary,  Nels,  be-  berland,  the  Colling  brothers,  and  Mr.  Bates,  of 
ing  selected  lor  the  place,  and  Aus,  between  Kirklevington.  The  flnest  later  herds  are  dis- 
Angra  Pequefia  and  Bethany,  flxed  upon  as  his  tributed  among  several  distinguished  English 
residence.  breeders,  among  whom  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
CATTLE,  IMPBOYED  BREEDS  OF.  Cat-  is  one  of  the  largest,  chiefly  of  the  Bates  bloods, 
tie  are  technically  said  to  be  of  improved  blood  They  were  intnrauced  into  Virginia  by  a  Mr. 
when  a  known  and  registered  lineage  can  be  Miller,  and  in  1797  taken  to  Kentucky  by  Mr. 

fiven  in  testimony  of  their  purity  of  strain  and  Patton.  The  flrst  Wade  Hampton  is  credited 
escent,  and  of  tneir  undeviating  perpetuation  with  an  importation  into  South  Carolina  as  early 
of  ancestral  excellence.  Only  those  that  fulflll  as  1782.  Cornelius  Cooledge,  of  Boston,  Gorham 
the  conditions  of  this  deflnition  are  known  to  ex-  Parsons,  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  and  other  public- 
perts  as  pedigree  stock.  There  are  two  distinct  spirited  gentlemen  of  Boston,  imported  flne  speci- 
classes  oi  the  improved  neat  cattle — one  known  mens  into  New  England  between  1818  and  1820. 
as  beef  stock,  and  the  other  as  intended  for  These  were  preoed^  in  1817  by  an  importation 
dairy  purposes.  Those  of  selected  blood  in  the  of  several  good  ones  of  both  sexes  by  Cfol.  Lewis 
flrst  class  include  the  Shorthorns  or  Durham,  Sanders,  of  Kentucky.  The  death  of  Thomas 
Herefords,  Aberdeen- Angus,  Galloways,  Sussex,  Bates,  of  England,  in  1849,  scattered  his  famous 
West  Highland,  Devons,  and  Red-Polleid  cattle,  herd,  and  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  his 
The  Shorthorns,  Devons,  and  Red-Polled  have  "  Oxford  "  and  "  Dutchess  "  tribes  were  imported 
also  dairy  qualities.  The  second  class  includes  by  Samuel  Thome,  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
the  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Ayrshires,  Holstein-Fris-  liwis  G.  Morris,  of  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  Ezra  Cor- 
ian,  and  Brown  Swiss.  This  comparatively  small  nell,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Gen.  James  S.  Wads- 
number  introduced  into  the  United  States—in  worth,  of  the  Genesee  valley,  N.  Y.  All  these 
proportion  to  the  stocks  cultivated  in  other  coun-  cattle  brought  hig:h  prices,  but  the  most  notable 
tries — is  due  to  the  growing  caro  and  public-  sale  of  Shorthorns  in  America  occurred  at  the  dis- 
spirited  intolligenoe  shown  by  dealers  and  fan-  persion  of  the  herd  of  Samuel  Campbell  at  New 
ciers  in  judicious  importations  from  the  best  York  Mills,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  when  several 
stock  in  Europe,  the  reasons  being  best  deter-  cows  were  sold  for  more  than  $25,000  each, 
mined  by  a  study  of  the  history  of  each  breed  in  part  of  them  to  English  breeders,  who  took  them 
its  order  of  preference.  to  England.  Successfully  improved  types  of  the 
The  Shorthorn  or  Darham. — This  race  is  Dutchess  family,  as  imported  irom  England,  have 
earliest  traced  to  the  county  of  Durham,  Eng-  been  returned  to  that  country  for  the  herds  of  the 
land.  It  is  of  modem  popularity,  and  is  culti-  Earl  of  Bective,  and  have  become  famous  there 
vated  in  excess  of  all  other  kinds.  Little  men-  within  recent  years.  The  American  Association, 
tion  is  made  of  it  until  the  close  of  last  century,  devoted  to  their  culture,  has  grown  to  great 
and  then  there  was  a  conflict  of  opinion  in  re-  wealth  and  influence.  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of 
gard  to  its  origin.    Along  the  banks  of  the  river  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  began  the  publication  of  their 
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held  book  in  1846,  following  that  first  issued  in  numerous  herds  in  different  states.  The  oonsti- 
England  in  1822,  and  continued  it  to  an  issue  of  tution  of  the  Hereford  stock  being  essentially 
twenty-four  volumes  in  1883,  when  it  was  pur-  robust,  they  suffer  little  in  change  of  locality 
chased  by  the  Short-Horn  Breeders'  Association,  and  have  been  successful  in  every  climate,  rank- 
and  it  has  since  been  published  at  Chicago,  ing  at  maturity  with  the  rival  Shorthorns.  Their 
Each  entry  is  given  its  own  number,  and  it  herd-book  has,  as  a  general  rule,  the  list  only  of 
retains  that  number  always,  regardless  of  the  first-prize-winners  at  agricultural  shows,  thus 
number  of  additional  entries,  so  that  any  one  establishing  their  merits  as  being  ereat  size,  good 
can  refer  accurately  to  the  *'  herd-book  num-  feeding,  early  maturity,  and  comoined  strength 
ber,"  and  obtain  any  desired  information.  The  and  activity,  with  docility. 
Shorthorns  mature  early  and  the  live  weight  of  The  Aberdeen- Angus.  —  These  cattle  are 
mature  cattle  is  from  14  to  20  hundred-weight,  principallv  found  in  Angus,  Forfarshire,  and  in 
The  annual  averages  from  dairy  tests,  kept  by  Buchan,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.  They  are  fa- 
the  Aniclo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Companv,  at  miliarly  styled  **  Doddies,*'  **  Polled,"  "  Humlies  " 
Cham,  Switzerland,  from  5,000  to  6,000  Short-  — humble-cattle,  as  they  have  no  horns  and  are 
horn  cows  gave  4,688  pounds  a  head.  peaceable.  They  were  derived  originally  from 
The  Herefords. — The  Herefords  were  bred  the  southern  part  of  Norway  and  from  Iceland, 
in  the  county  in  England  from  which  they  derive  where  their  type  is  not  uncommon.  Their  earii- 
their  name.  Their  purity  of  strain  gives  them  est  repute  in  Scotland  was  acquired  from  the 
a  high  superiority  and  diistinction,  uieir  excel-  herds  of  the  Earls  of  Strathmore  and  Pan  mure, 
lence  being  the  result  of  care  and  selection,  about  1787,  although  their  fame  as  ''Angus- 
They  are  also  found  in  the  counties  surrounding  Doddies  *'  is  first  associated  with  the  name  of 
Hereford,  and  in  the  Welsh  country  adjoining.  Hugh  Watson,  of  Keillor,  in  1808.  From  this 
No  authentic  history  of  their  origin  is  obtain-  date  they  gained  rank  as  improved  cattle.  The 
able,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Highland  Society  show  in  1848  gave  them  high 
Flanders  or  Normandy.  That  part  of  their  native  honors,  and  they  carried  off  numerous  prizes  at 
county  that  is  north  of  the  nver  Wye  was  part  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878 ;  and  again,  at  the 
of  the  Welsh  country,  where  a  tradition  identifies  show  of  the  Highland  Society  in  1888,  a  fine 
them  as  the  cattle  alluded  to  in  an  historical  specimen  of  this  variety  was  sold  for  $1,840,  and 
incident  related  of  the  tribute  paid  in  the  reign  a  youn^  calf  for  $2,100.  Their  contour  and 
of  Howell  the  Good  in  the  tenth  century.  Since  description  follows,  in  good  points,  the  essential 
their  firstprize,  given  them  by  the  Smithfield  character  of  their  rivals,  the  Shorthorns  and  the 
Club  in  1799,  these  cattle  have  been  of  four  dis-  Herefords ;  but  they  are  more  compactly  built, 
tinct  and  variously  marked  types,  until  the  first  and  have  longer  legs,  and  in  fineness  of  bony 
white  face  appeared  in  the  herd  of  Mr.  Tully,  of  structure  resemble  more  closely  the  Devons  of 
Huntington,  near  Hereford,  in  1750.  These  four  England.  Their  color  is  almost  always  black ; 
types  were  still  entered  when  the  Hereford  herd-  but  the  soft  and  silky  coat  shows  sometimes 
lK)ok  was  opened  in  1845 ;  but  since  that  date,  spots  of  red,  yellowish  white,  or  roan.  Their 
the  Hereford  stock  have  attained  a  standard  well-set  heads  have  tufts  of  hair  set  high  be- 
uniformity  of  description  as  characteristic  as  it  tween  their  lively  ears,  which  seem  larger  and 
is  unique.  Their  color  is  a  decided  red,  of  a  thicker  from  the  lack  of  horns.  Their  eyes  are 
medium  tint  on  the  straight  wide  back  and  the  full  and  mild,  and  the  muzzle  a  little  coarse,  and 
upper  part  of  their  short  legs.  The  crest  and  they  resemble  the  Galloways  in  beinff  black  and 
mane,  the  entire  face,  deep,  full  chest,  lower  part  hornless.  They  thrive  on  poorer  sou  than  most 
of  the  body  and  legs,  ana  the  tip  of  the  tail  are  cattle,  and  repay  any  care  given  them.  Free- 
a  clear  white.  In  the  middle  oi  the  chest  and  dom  from  tuberculosis  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
on  their  eyes  is  a  small  spot  of  the  red  tint,  this  stock.  They  belong  more  especially  to  their 
Their  heads  are  small  in  contrast  with  the  mas-  class  than  either  the  Shorthorns  or  tne  Here- 
sive  curves  and  proportions  of  their  bodies.  The  fords,  and  commonly  weigh  at  maturity  f  roni 
muzzle  is  fin^  and  white ;  the  eye  clear,  full,  and  1,200  to  1,500  pounds,  and  special  weights  at 
placid ;  the  coat  is  fine  and  soft,  with  a  decided  three  years  have  scaled  from  17  to  19f  hundred- 
waviness ;  while  their  horns  are  yellow,  dark  at  weight  Their  first  herd  -  book  was  issued  in 
the  tips,  and  project  straight  from  the  head.  1862,  and  remodeled  in  1869,  under  the  rules 
The  Herefords  are  known  as  a  distinctly  hi^h-  guiding  the  Shorthorn  organization,  and  the 
class  grazing  tribe,  their  dairy  qualities  being  later  volumes  show  a  steadily  increasing  progress 
^ner^y  neglected  and  overlooked,  although  it  toward  especial  excellence, 
is  palpable  that  this  results  from  lack  of  atten-  The  Galloways. — These  are  a  native  race 
tion,  their  characteristics  being  so  persistently  from  the  county  of  Galloway,  Scotland.  They 
marked  in  other  respects,  and  tneir  influence  so  belong  to  the  polled  tribe  with  no  horns.  Any 
invariable  when  allied  with  other  blood.  In  symptom  of  anything  tending  to  confirm  the 
England,  celebrated  herds  of  Herefords  are  tradition  of  their  having  once  been  a  race  with 
owned  by  the  Queen,  at  Windsor,  and  by  the  horns  is  only  a  trace  of  possible  alienation,  the 
Earl  of  Coventry.  An  importation  of  two  cat-  race  itself  being  native  to  the  soil  and  of  great 
tie  into  the  United  States  was  made  by  Henry  antiquity.  The  moors  and  highlands  of  the  south 
Clay  in  1816-'17,  for  his  farm  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  have  been  their  home  for  two  thousand  years, 
and  some  were  sent  to  friends  in  Massachu-  Their  marked  character  is  their  own,  and  their 
setts,  a  few  years  later,  by  Admiral  Coffin  of  the  improved  condition  is  in  no  way  due  to  any  in- 
British  navy ;  but  the  earliest  importation  of  fusion  of  foreign  blood,  but  results  solely  from 
any  extent  was  made  by  Erastus  Coming,  of  intelligent  and  svstematic  management  of  the 
Alt>any,  N.  Y.,  in  1841.  Many  importations  of  original  stock  and  attention  to  diet.  The  Gallo- 
them  have  been  since  made,  and  now  there  are  ways  have  always  had  a  reputation  as  a  hardy 
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race,  having  been  inured  to  exposure,  and  able  deer  in  adornment  of  woodland  scenery,  in 
to  subsist  on  a  limited  amount  of  food.  There  parks,  or  large  demesnes,  where  they  are  avail- 
are  few  changes  in  their  general  description.  In  able  for  ornament  all  the  year  round.  They 
color  they  are  of  a  uniform  black,  with  occa-  have  the  combined  attributes  of  hardihood  and 
sional  flecks  of  red  brown,  or  dun  color.  Their  choice  grazing  qualities,  but  are  never  used  for 
coat,  though  glossy  and  soft,  is  somewhat  thick ;  draft  purposes,  because  a  roving  life  is  natural 
but  this  results  from  exposure,  and  only  tends  to  them,  and  they  are  too  spirited,  although, 
to  added  delicacy  in  the  food  product.  They  are  when  domesticated,  they  become  docile.  West 
more  compactly  built  than  the  Aberdeens,  and  Highland  cows  mature  at  three  years  and  average 
are  especially  full  and  round.  Their  heads  are  750  pounds.  Early  Scotch  herds  were  formed 
rather  heavy,  with  wide  foreheads,  tufted  and  at  Castle  Craignish  and  at  Poltalloch  in  1705. 
knobbed  between  their  large  up-pointed  ears.  Later  owners  have  been  the  Duke  of  Athole 
They  have  fine  muzzles,  straight  backs,  and  short  and  the  Earls  of  Dunmore  and  Kinnaird.  The 
legs  of  groat  muscularity,  and  their  eyes  are  dull  Donachadh-Ran  Nan  Oran,  which  took  prizes  at 
and  drowsy.  The  Galloways  have  been  known  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878,  and  had  his  por- 
in  the  United  States  for  the  past  hundred  vears,  trait  painted  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  belonged  to  the 
and  in  Canada  since  1850.  Thev  are  readily  ao-  Ben  More  herd.  A  few  of  them  were  occasion* 
climated  in  a  new  country,  and  their  size  is  regu-  ally  imported  into  Canada  and  dispersed  in  vari- 
lated  entirely  by  their  treatment,  so  that  varia-  ous  sections  of  the  province  and  the  Western 
tions  mav  be  traced  to  lack  of  proper  nourish-  States.  In  1888  seven  animals — a  bull,  three 
ment.  They  can  be  matured  in  three  to  four  cows,  heifer  and  bull  calves — ^were  purchased 
years,  and  are  generally  quoted  at  the  best  figures,  from  the  imported  herd  of  Hon.  Joseph  Hickson, 

The  Sassex.  —  These  cattle  are  chieSj  re-  of  Montreal,  by  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  Buffalo, 
stricted  to  the  downs  of  their  own  county  of  Sus-  N.  Y.  They  are  of  the  improved  variety,  in 
sex,  and  the  counties  of  Kent,  Hants,  and  Sur-  which  the  bulls  at  maturitv  weigh  1,400,  and  the 
rey,  in  England.  It  has  long  been  supposed  that  cows  1,000  pounds;  all  of  light  dun  and  slate 
they  belonged  to  the  race  of  South  Devons,  in  colors.  The  importations  of  later  years  are  prin- 
the  neighboring  county  of  Devon.  They  have  cipally  of  the  yellow-dun  color,  and  of  heavier 
coarser  attributes  than  the  northern  Devons,  and  body  than  the  original  black  type  that  character- 
were  used  chiefly  as  working  oxen  until  recent  ized  them. 

years,  when  their  inherent  qualities  were  recog-  The  DeTOns. — The  Devon  cattle  come  from 
nized  as  susceptible  of  the  greatest  refinement.  Devon  and  Somersetshire,  England,  and  are  of 
They  have  gained  so  much  of  nobility  that  they  the  medium-homed  variety.  Tnose  in  the  north- 
are  much  sought  for,  and  give  promise  of  an  im-  em  part  of  the  county  have  always  been  brought 
portant  future.  They  are  of  an  even  red  color,  to  an  ultra  degree  of  refinement,  and  had  reached 
darker  than  the  Devons,  and  approach  the  Here-  their  present  perfection  and  high  renown  a  cent- 
fords  in  symmetry  and  frame.  Their  coat  is  ury  a^,  always  receiving  first  mention  in  the 
long  and  suky ;  the  eye  large  and  full ;  the  fore-  En^lisn  lists.  Their  ancestry  can  be  traced  back 
h&BM.  broad ;  muzzle  wide,  thinner  between  the  untd  merj^ed  with  the  aboriginal  type  existent 
nose  and  forehead ;  and  their  horns  are  long,  but  when  Julius  C<Bsar  entered  the  country.  They 
fine  and  delicately  tipped.  Their  average  weight  are  of  remunerative  excellence  in  both  classes, 
at  maturity  is  not  attained  until  they  are  four  their  merits  partaking  more  of  quality  than  quau- 
years  old,  when  they  weigh  from  14  to  18  hun-  tity.  They  carry  this  trait  into  their  labor  as  ox- 
dred-weight,  but  they  are  capable  of  added  im-  en,  doing  their  work  with  the  intelli^nce  and  ac- 
provement.  They  were  first  imported  into  the  tivity  of  the  superior  creature.  Their  appearance 
united  States,  as  they  are  now  found,  by  Overton  bears  the  stamp  of  aristocratic  lineage,  and  even 
Lea,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  the  little  calves  are  of  princely  mein.    As  a  class 

The  West  Highlanders. — The  West  High-  they  seem  faultless  in  symmetrical  beauty  and 
land  tribe  are  the  "  Kael,"  or  Highland  cattle,  fine  structure,  maturing  more  slowly  than  others, 
and  are  natives  of  the  glens  and  heathery  hills  Their  color  is  red,  rich  and  even  in  tone.  Their 
of  Argyleshire,  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  islands  heads  are  small ;  the  forehead  very  wide  and 
of  Mull  and  Islay,  and  the  Hebridean  islands  off  slightly  indented ;  the  muzzle  very  fine,  like  an 
the  coast,  where  they  have  been  reared  for  num-  ellrs,  and  creamy  in  color;  the  eyes  large,  clear, 
berless  centuries,  as  especially  adapted  to  the  soil  showing  considerable  white,  and  encircled  with  a 
and  climate.  They  are  small  in  stature,  thick-  line  of  orange ;  the  homs  of  the  cow  tapering 
skinned,  with  a  shaggy  coat  of  long,  wavy  hair,  finely  and  curving  upward.  The  Devons  have 
Their  color  varies,  some  being  black,  some  red,  no  peers ;  and,  although  they  do  not  equal  the 
some  slate,  and  others  a  yellow-dun  color.  Their  Shorthorns  or  Herefords  in  size,  they  are  capa- 
heads  are  short  but  well  proportioned,  with  a  ble  of  approaching  them  in  real  use.  The  first 
profusion  of  shaggy  locks  hanging  over  their  record  of  their  importation  into  America  was  in 
foreheads  and  below  their  eyes.  Their  muzzle  is  1817  for  Messrs.  Caton  and  Paterson,  of  Balti- 
small,  with  open  nostrils,  and  the  nose  is  slightly  more.  Other  importations  followed  by  Rufus 
tilted  upward.  Their  eyes  are  prominent  and  King,  of  Jamaica,  N.  T.,  and  for  the  Agricu It- 
liquid,  and  their  calm,  keen  expression  is  almost  ural  Society  of  Massachusetts,  until  the  Devons 
human.  Their  long  pointed  horns  appear  for-  are  now  as  popularly  known  as  any  others, 
midable,  turned  and  set  backward,  with  a  wide  Their  herd-book  was  not  opened  until  1851.  Se- 
and  sweeping  curve.  Their  bodies  are  straight,  lected  dairies  of  Devon  stock  have  3rielded  an 
wide,  deep,  compact,  and  shapely ;  and  their  Tegs  average  of  500  to  600  gallons  of  milk  in  a  year 
short  and  muscular.  They  are  vigorous  and  and  800  pounds  of  butter, 
mettlesome,  mn  wild  like  sheep,  and  are  alto-  The  Red-Polled. — The  Red-polls  are  another 
gether  so  picturesque  that  they  are  used  like  variety  of  the  hornless  tribe,  ana  are  also  known 
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as  Norfolk-Suffolk  cattle,  from  the  two  counties  tional  figures  being  obtained  above  this  from  se- 
of  which  they  are  natives.  From  earliest  recol-  lected  herds.  Jersev  cattle  were  imported  early 
lection,  each  county  had  its  primitive  and  dis-  in  this  century  into  America,  but  notably  in  num- 
tiuct  type.  The  red  cattle  in  r^orfolk  were  spo-  bers  by  John  A.  Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
ken  of  as  **  little  Herefords,"  and  the  larger  and  1850,  since  which  time  fine  herds  have  been  es- 
coarser  type  in  Suffolk  was  much  esteemed  one  tablished  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
hundred  and  fiftj  years  ago,  and  was  scattered  and  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  They  are  the  most 
far  into  Norfolk  m  1780.  They  were  thought  to  aristocratic  members  of  their  class,  require  the 
be  descended  from  the  white-polled  cows  kept  utmost  care  and  attention,  and  do  not  mature 
by  the  monks,  and  some  country  gentlemen  and  under  four  or  five  years.  They  are  the  cattle 
noblemen  still  keep  these  ancient  cows  as  speci-  once  known  as  Aldemeys,  but  this  name  has 
mens  of  fancy  types.  The  new  type  first  attract-  been  found  to  be  incorrect — ^the  cattle  of  that  isl- 
ed  attention  in  1846  as  a  fusion  of  the  blood  of  and  being  rarely  exported.  Jersey  exports  about 
both  stocks,  the  traits  of  the  hornless  stock  pre-  2,000  annually,  but  maintains  the  strictest  laws 
dominating.  They  won  a  special  Battersea  prize  of  exclusion  against  foreign  importation  of  cat- 
in  1862,  but  the  present  standard  was  not  ac-  tie  with  rigid  enforcement  and  a  herd-book  and 
cepted  until  1878.  Their  color  is  a  deep  blood-  redster  that  admits  all  the  cattle  on  the  island, 
red,  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  white,  and  the  nose  The  Guernseys. — The  Guernsey  cattle  come 
must  not  be  dark.  The  eye  is  full,  and  the  dis-  from  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  in  the  English  Chan- 
position  kindly.  The  head  is  well  and  neatly  nel,  and  have  their  best  English  representatives 
set,  contracted  above  the  forehead  into  a  knobbed  in  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Devon  and  in 
crest,  with  the  characteristic  lock  of  hair  over-  America.  Many  fine  herds  of  them  are  bred  and 
hanging  the  forehead.  In  other  respects  they  owned  in  the  United  States,  among  them  a  fine 
have  aU  the  commonly  accepted  points  of  eoo^  herd  is  owned  by  Vice-President  Morton  at  his 
animals  of  their  kind,  but  are  thicK  and  chubby,  country  home  of  Ellerslie,  on  the  Hudson.  They 
and  have  not  the  grace  of  outline  of  some  of  were  imported  into  the  United  States  at  the  time 
their  congeners.  They  have  superiority  in  qual-  of  the  first  importation  of  Jersevs,  indiscrimi- 
ity  at  an  early  age,  and  have  won  approbation  natelv  as  Aldemeys.  The  same  laws  prohibit- 
for  their  dairy  qualities.  The  stock  has  been  ing  foreign  stock  prevail  in  the  three  islands, 
comparatively  scarce,  but  is  increasing  in  num-  but  they  are  not  so  strictly  observed  in  Guernsey, 
bers  of  late  years,  and  improving  in  size.  Like  nor  is  export  so  forbidden  as  it  is  in  Aldemey. 
all  true  Scots,  they  are  thrifty,  and  can  do  well  The  Guernsey  cattle  are  larger,  coarser  boned, 
on  meager  soil,  and  will  avera^  1,000  pounds  fleshier,  and  more  hardy  than  the  Jersey  cat- 
in  cows  to  1,500  pounds  in  bulls  m  weight  at  four  tie.  They  mature  at  three  years,  last  longer, 
years.  These  last  two  varieties  lead  properly  to  and  yield  for  the  dairjr  all  the  year  around, 
the  dairy  class,  the  chief  type  of  whicn  is-—  When  they  develop  grazing  character,  they  lose 
The  Jersey. — The  Jersey  has  for  its  original  proportionately  in  oairy  qualities.  Their  color 
habitat  the  island  of  Jersey,  one  of  a  group  of  is  lemon  and  white,  or  lemon  fawn  with  white, 
three  in  the  English  Channel,  off  the  coast  of  Their  heads  are  small  and  neat,  and  their  necks 
Normandy,  with  which  mainland  it  was  proba-  long  and  slender.  Their  eyes  are  bright,  yet 
bly  once  connected.  The  separation  left  Jersey  placid,  and  there  is  a  yellow  rin^  around  them, 
as  a  diminutive  farming  country,  about  twelve  Their  ears  are  thin  and  sensitive,  and  orange 
miles  long  and  six  broad;  and  as  individual  colored  within.  Their  nostrils  are  open;  tibeir 
farms  were  small,  necessity  and  economy  re-  shoulders  thin ;  their  horns  glisten,  are  fine  in 
ouired,  with  12,000  cattle  to  keep,  that  thev  texture,  well  turned  up,  and  yellow  at  their 
snould  be  tethered  and  fed  regularly  by  hand.  base.  Their  legs  are  delicate ;  their  skin  deli- 
From  this  practice,  the  race  of  Jersey  cattle  be-  cate  and  tinged  with  a  deep  vellow  glow ;  and 
came  possessed  of  their  eminent  dairy  quali-  thev  generallv  are  straight-bacKed,  compact,  and 
ties,  exceptional  docility,  and  delicacv  conserva-  weage-shaped,  and  have  a  wide  scope  of  use- 
tively  maintained.  They  are  entirely  excluded  fulness.  Their  herd-books  maintain  tne  princi- 
from  the  draft  and  grazing  dass.  Smce  intro-  pies  of  selected  types,  and  regist«r  from  16  to  17 
duced  into  Hants  and  Essex  counties,  in  Eng-  pounds  of  butter  a  week  in  extreme  cases ;  the 
land,  their  original  broken-colored,  soft  coat,  has  fairest  average  cream  tests  giving  15  per  cent, 
changed  to  one  tint  of  either  silver  gray  or  yel-  from  time  to  time,  and  a  yield  of  9f  pounds  of 
low  fawn.  They  have  a  thin,  movaole  hide  of  butter  a  week  from  83  quarts  of  milk, 
yellow  tint ;  their  heads  are  finely  tapered,  with  The  Ayrshlres. — The  Ayrshires  are  the  only 
the  muzzle  like  an  elk's,  and  their  faces  are  lean  dairv  stock  in  their  native  county  of  Ayr,  in 
and  smoky  white ;  their  ears  are  thin  and  sens!-  Scotland,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Firth  of 
tive,  and  lined  with  a  deep  golden  tint ;  their  Clyde,  and  have  few  rivals  in  many  other  coun- 
cyes  are  full  of  animation,  and  are  circled  by  a  tries.  Their  real  origin  is  not  definitely  known, 
creamy- white  line;  their  horns  have  polish  and  The  county  of  Ayr  is  divided  into  three  districts 
a  slight  crumple ;  their  backs  are  straight;  chests  — Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cunningham — ^the  last 
deep ;  they  are  barrel  shaped  and  well  ribbed ;  named  lying  farthest  north.  In  this  latter  dis- 
their  tails  hang  below  the  hock ;  their  legs  are  trict  there  was  a  family  of  distinction  named 
short  and  fine ;  they  step  well,  and  have  alto-  Dunlop,  some  time  between  1788  and  1740,  who 
gether  much  grace  and  elegance.  Their  milk  is  gave  tneir  name  to  their  parish  in  that  district 
yellow,  and  so  excessively  rich  that  it  often  kills  and  to  a  type  of  this  stock  that  has  had  especial 
the  young  calves.  They  give  a  large  (][uantity,  fame  since  1780.  This  parish  still  maintains  its 
with  a  high  percentage  of  cream,  tests  giving  an  pre-eminence  for  herds  of  special  perfection, 
average  fair  standard  of  ten  quarts  a  day  and  They  were  first  recognized  by  the  National  Soci- 
aeven  pounds  of  butter  a  week  per  head,  excep-  ety  of  Agriculture  in  1826,  and  were  first  intro- 
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duced  into  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  by  Lonl  March-  grazing.  The  name  of  Holstein-Frisian  for  these- 
luont  who  also  had  estates  in  Kyle,  and  were  estab-  cattle  is  due  to  the  protests  in  Holland  in  re- 
lished in  Carrick  by  Mr.  Fulton,  of  Blith.  From  gard  to  the  customary  use  in  America  of  the 
these  three  districts  they  spread  rapidly,  having  name  of  Holstein  for  their  cattle,  which  caused 
a  tendency  to  increased  size  on  English  anu  the  two  rival  American  associations  of  Dutch- 
American  soils.  They  were  first  brought  to  Frisian  and  Holstein  owners  to  combine  in  1885 
America  in  1831,  and  J.  P.  Gushing,  of  Water-  under  the  name  of  Holstein-Frisian  Association,, 
town,  Mass.,  imported  a  fine  herd  in  1837.    Their  by  which  they  are  now  known.    Their  first  herd- 

E  re  vailing  color  is  brown  or  red  brown  or  red  book  was  issued  in  1872,  antedating  the  Holland 
rown  spotted  or  mixed  with  inequalities  of  herd-book  by  three  years.  A  later  issue  was 
white.  This  rule  is  sometimes  stylishly  reversed,  made  in  1885,  and  a  new  registr}[  established  in 
Ther  have  close  wooly  coats,  thin  elastic  skins ;  1887,  called  *'  The  Advanced  Registry,"  its  rules 
straight,  broad  backs ;  ribs  well  sprung ;  bodies  admitting  only  records  of  actual  performance, 
of  substance  and  symmetry ;  ana  short,  finely  and  individual  excellence.  A  registry  with  these 
jointed  legs.  Their  heads  are  short  from  eyes  to  requirements  is  considered  a  &cisive  advance 
muzzle ;  the  eyes  fine  and  lustrous :  forehead  toward  maintaining  purity  and  progression.  A 
wide  between  the  eyes,  and  still  broader  between  varietv  called  Dutcn  belted  cattle  were  first  im- 
the  horns,  which  are  clear  in  tint,  short,  and  ported  into  America  and  sent  to  Orange  County 
wide  apart  with  upward  inclination.  They  are  in  1888,  since  which  time  their  owners  have 
fine  boned,  and  have  much  grandeur  of  carriage,  formed  a  separate  association,  and  published  their 
Thev  mature  at  three  years,  and  could  be  made  own  herd-book  in  1886.  Their  peculiarity  con- 
good  grazers,  although  under  middle  size.  In  sists  in  a  white  belt  entirely  encircling  their  jet- 
recent  tests,  as  recomed,  they  gave  an  annual  black  bodies  for  one  third  their  length.  This- 
average  of  from  600  to  750  gallons  of  milk,  275  uniform  marking  has  become  standard,  and  they 
pounds  of  butter,  and  550  pounds  of  cheese.  are  smaller  than  the  original  type  from  which 

The  Holstein-Frisian.— The  Holstein- Fris-  they  are  descendant 
ian  cattle  originated  in  the  province  of  Fries-  Tlie  Brown  -  Swiss. — The  Brown-Swiss,  or 
land,  Holland,  where  they  have  been  reared  and  Schwytzer,  race  were  bred  for  ages  in  the  canton 
ffuarded  for  centuries,  and  in  the  province  of  of  Schwytz,  where  they  are  purest,  and  in  the 
Drenthe.  There  is  no  breed  in  Holland  named  cantons  of  Uri  and  Zug^,  from  where  they  spread 
specifically  Holsteins,  although  there  is  one  in  throughout  the  mountun  region.  Their  records^ 
Germany.  In  Holland,as  in  other  countries,  stock  were  kept  for  centuries  by  the  monks  at  Ein- 
comprises  niany  varieties,  of  which  the  Frisian  siedeln,  and  were  later  continued  in  the  books 
is  but  one.  The  Frisian  must  not  be  con-  of  the  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company  at 
founded  with  the  Drenthe  or  the  Frisian-Dren-  Cham,  whose  factory  is  managed  by  an  Ameri- 
the-Gelderland  breeds.  The  Drenthe  cow  is  said  can,  and  whose  books  are  considered  to  be  the 
to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Ayrshire  cow,  more  best  record  of  cattle  statistics  in  the  world.  The 
exact  than  the  resemblance  of  the  Shorthorns  Brown-Schwytz  cattle  took  prizes  at  the  Paris 
of  England  to  the  north  of  Holland  and  Flem-  Exposition  in  1878,  at  the  National  Exhibition 
ish  cattle.  As  the  cattle  from  the  Netherlands  at  Liuceme  in  1881,  at  Hamburg  a  few  years 
were  largely  imported  into  England  as  early  as  later,  and  in  Denmark  and  England  up  to  1883. 
the  seventeenth  century,  these  resemblances  to  They  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Holland^ 
the  primitive  type  do  not  seem  remarkable,  and  and  this  claim  seems  to  be  verified  by  the  dupli- 
may  be  traced  into  France,  Germany,  Switzer-  cation  of  the  similarly  belted  cattle  variation  of 
land,  and  Russia,  and  to  the  types  existent  there  Holland,  existing  in  ''  Dem  Kleinen  Lande  Ap- 
— even  the  Channel  Island  tyj)es  possibly  being  penzell."  The  color  of  the  Brown-Swiss  race 
but  the  overrefined  Greeks  of  their  kind.  The  is  not  a  common  red  brown ;  it  is  a  gray  brown, 
Holstein-Frisian  type  was  known  in  America  be-  and  the  more  nearly  this  color  is  reached  the 
tween  1661  and  1795,  in  the  Duteh  settlements  on  more  certainly  are  they  of  pure  blood.  They 
the  Hudson,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  have  a  fieshy  roundness  of  contour,  are  large 
Other  trial  importations  were  made  by  Hon.  and  deep-chested,  and  have  very  straight  backs, 
William  Jarvis,  of  Weathersfield,  Vt.,  in  1810,  with  a  distinguishing  streak  of  gray  from  their 
and  by  Hon.  Winthrop  W.  Chenery  during  the  horns  to  their  tails.  They  have  sleek  coats  and 
interval  until  1861,  who  first  permanently  main-  fine  heads,  their  noses  are  black,  ringed  with 
tained  an  American  herd.  Since  that  time  they  nearly  white,  and  tongues  rough  and  black, 
have  gained  in  esteem  and  won  celebrity  in  They  have  large  and  mild  black  eyes  and  large 
public  scientific  tests,  notably  by  the  "  Aaggie,"  ears,  with  a  conspicuous  lining  of  long  hair  of 
**  Mercedes,"  and  "  De  Schott  families,  and  nu-  a  coffee-with-cream  tint ;  horns  of  smooth  white- 
merous  others.  They  have  caused  the  considera*  ness,  tipped  with  black  for  one  third  their  length, 
tion  of  7  pounds  of  butter  a  week  and  3  gallons  a  Their  ordinary  weight  averages  from  1,300  to 
day  of  milk  to  seem  small  capacity  for  improved  1,400  pounds  (Swiss  measure).  They  will  aver- 
stock,  modem  averages  of  Holstein-Frisian  tests  age  for  every  aay  in  the  year,  as  no  exceptional 
reaching  12  to  15  pounds  in  the  same  length  of  estimate,  10  quarts  of  milk  without  extra  feed- 
time,  under  extraordinary  feeding,  which  proves  ing.  From  averages  taken  from  5,000  to  6,000 
them  to  be  of  surpassing  excellence  in  the  dairy  cows  at  the  factory  at  Cham,  they  attained  for 
class,  and  generally  satisfactory.  They  are  jet  short  periods  24  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  175 
black,  irregularly  mottled  with  white,  with  a  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  For  the  season  at  the 
fine  silky  coat.  They  have  slender  necks,  their  monastery,  they  averaged  10  litres  daily,  the 
heads,  eyes,  and  proportions  are  fine,  their  backs  Swiss  litre  being  0*95  of  an  American  quart.  In 
straight  and  broad,  legs  and  horns  short,  muz-  recent  tests,  carefully  made  in  Massachusetts,, 
zles  small  and  white,  and  they  attain  size  in  the  average  reached  was  28  quarts  daily  for 
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seyen  oonsecutive  dajs.    These  cattle  were  im-  well  drawn  that  we  can  not  believe  that  an^  sav* 

gorted  into  the  United  States  by  Henry  M.  age  was  the  maker  of  them,  since  good  painters 

Clark,  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  in  1869,  and  into  other  in  France  would  have  trouble  to  do  so  well ;  and. 

Eastern  States  in  1878,  and  more  numerously  besides,  they  are  so  high  on  the  rock  that  it 

^ince  that  time,  and  they  are  found  to  improve  would  be  mfflcult  to  get  there  conveniently  to 

in  America.    There  is  an  association  devoted  to  paint  them.''    Father  Uouay  and  Henry  Joutel, 

their  culture,  with  a  herd-book  published  in  ascending  the  river  on  their  return  from  the  dis- 

New  London,  Conn.  astrous  La  Salle  expedition  to  Texas,  mention  the 

Some  additional  description  of  the  stock  es-  place,  the  latter  writing  thus :  "  On  the  2d  [Sep- 

teemed  in  other  countries  would  assist  in  mak-  tember,  1687]  we  arrived  in  the  place  where  is 

ing  an  intelligent  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  the  figure  of  the  pretended  monster  of  Father 

varieties  described  as  preferred,  but  is  not  re-  Marquette.    This  monster  consists  of  two  sorry 

<iuired  beyond  the  brief  mention  of  the  Long-  figures  outlined  in  red  upon  the  face  of  a  rock 

horn  race  of  England  and  the  Charolaise  of  about  eight  or  ten  feet  hign,  which  is  far  from  the 

'  France,  as  havine  attracted  some  attention  as  extraormnary  height  that  this  narrative  speaks 

possessors  of  gooa  points.    Three  or  four  Long-  of.    Our  savages,  however,  paid  homage  to  this 

noms  were  imported  by  Col.  Sanders,  of  Ken-  stone  by  a  sacrifice,  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to 

tucky,  in  1817.    They  were  of  good  character  in  make  them  understand  tnat  this  rock  had  no 

fi;eneral,  but,  as  their  eccentric  horns  refused  to  merit^  and  that  we  adored  something  greater, 

follow  any  **  uniformity  of  standard  description,*'  showing  them  the  heavens."    The  place  where 

they  were  not  considered  economical,  and  have  these  paintings  were  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 

become  extinct  in  the  United  States.  The  Anda-  river  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 

lusian  race  of  Spain  was  brought  to  America  at  where  Alton  was  susequently  laid  out.     Mai. 

the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  Amos  Stoddard,  in  his  "  Sketches  of  Louisiana, 

the  cattle  of  that  republic  and  of  the  Texan  says  that  they  were  then  (1812)  in  a  good  state 

ranches  are  their  descendants.    They  have  lost  of  preservation,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 

in  purity  and  rank,  and  have  now  no  more  pre-  Pieaa,    They  were  unfortunately  quarried  away 

tensions  than  the  almond  -  eyed  aboriginal  of  many  years  ago,  and  there  \a  no  authentic  copy 

Hungary  and  the  steppes  to  be  considered  as  of  of  them, 

improved  stock  in  America.  Peter  Kalm,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  when  on  his 

CAVE-DRA WINCES.  It  was  the  custom  of  travels  in  North  America,  made  minute  inqui- 
the  ancient  races  of  America,  and  to  some  ex-  ries  as  to  vestiges  of  antiquity.  While  in  Cana- 
tent  of  their  successors,  the  modem  Indians,  to  da,  in  1749,  he  talked  with  the  Chevalier  Verend- 
portrav  their  ideas  on  the  surface  of  rocks  by  rye,  who,  in  1742-'48,  had  first  traversed  the  coun- 
incisea  lines,  continuous  or  broken,  and  gouged-  try  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Rocky 
out  surfaces  {intaglio  work),  and  by  pamtings,  mountains.  The  chevalier  and  his  men  had 
«nd  also,  occasionally,  by  both  methods  in  com-  seen,  far  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the 
blnation.  These  engravings  were  made  to  rep-  prairies  what  now  we  know  to  be  prehistoric 
resent  all  sorts  of  living  things,  as  well  as  gro-  rock-carvings.  "  In  two  or  three  places,  but  at 
tesque  configurations  and  simple  forms  whose  considerable  distances  between  each  point,  our 
meaning  can  onlv  be  guessed  at.  Such  picto-  travelers  found  upon  the  rock  impressions  of 
ffraphs  are  found  in  almost  every  State  of  the  feet,  both  those  of  children  and  grown  people — 
Union,  and  on  rocks  of  various  kinds,  shapes,  and  probably  simple  freaks  of  Nature.  After  they  had 
-disposition.  High  on  the  face  of  cliffs,  on  fallen  advanced  still  farther  to  the  west  and  to  regions 
masses  by  the  water's  edge,  on  outcrops  barely  where,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  no  French- 
peeping  above  the  ground,  on  isolated  oowlders,  man  or  other  European  had  ever  been  before, 
at  tne  foot  of  bluffs  where  the  perpendicular  sur-  they  found  in  a  certain  place  in  the  woods,  and 
face  of  the  rock  trends  inward  and  forms  a  slight  then  in  an  extended  plain,  some  great  pillars  of 
^shelter,  in  narrow  fissures  between  the  rocks,  stone  leaning  against  each  other.  ...  At  last 
4ind  on  the  sides  and  roofs  of  true  caves,  aborig-  they  found  a  large  stone  in  the  form  of  a  pillar, 
inal  man  left  his  mark.  More  than  two  centu-  in  which  was  set  a  smaller  stone  covered  on  both 
ries  have  elapsed  since  ancient  pictographs  on  sides  with  unknown  characters.  .  .  .  The  letters 
rocks  were  first  noticed  by  white  men  in  North  engraved  upon  it  are  the  same  as  those  which 
America.  The  earliest  instance  seems  to  be  that  (in  books  containing  accounts  of  Tartary)  are 
noted  by  the  travelers  Marauette  and  Joliet,  called  Tartarian  characters.  ...  It  was  in  vain 
who,  in  1673,  made  their  celeorated  joumev  of  for  the  French  to  question  the  Indians,  .  .  .  im- 
•discovery  down  the  Mississippi.  Father  Mar-  possible  to  get  from  them  the  least  explanation ; 
quette's  words  are :  '*  As  we  coasted  along  some  they  were  quite  as  ignorant  on  the  subject  as  the 
rocks,  fearful  for  their  height  and  length,  we  saw  French  themselves.  All  that  they  could  do  was 
upon  one  of  them  two  painted  monsters,  which  to  affirm  the  existence  of  these  pillars  in  these 
startled  us  at  the  first,  and  upon  which  the  bold-  places  from  time  immemorial." 
est  savages  do  not  dare  to  let  their  eyes  rest.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  Capt.  C^loron 
They  are  as  laree  as  a  calf ;  they  have  horns  on  de  Bienville,  a  French  commander,  ouried  one 
the  bead  like  aeer,  a  frightful  expression,  red  of  his  governmental  plates — indicative  of  posses- 
^yes,  a  beu^  like  a  tiger ;  the  face  is  somewhat  sion— on  the  bank  of  the  Alleghany  river,  about 
human,  the  body  covered  with  scales,  and  the  six  miles  below  the  present  Franklin,  Pa.,  "  near 
tail  so  long  that  it  makes  the  entire  tour  of  the  a  large  stone  on  which  can  be  seen  many  figures 
body;  passing  the  head  and  returning  between  somewhat  rudely  engraved."  In  recent  times 
the  legs,  it  terminates  in  a  fish's  tail.  Green,  red,  this  stone  has  gone  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Indian 
and  blackish  (noirdtre)  are  the  three  colors  that  Ood  Rock." 
oompose  it ;  finally,  these  two  monsters  are  so  These  three  foregoing  accounts  represent  the 
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principal,  if  not  the  only,  instances  of  rock  in- 
scriptions in  the  northern  parts  of  this  continent 
described  by  writers  of  the  time  of  the  French 
rigimey  and  though,  with  others  known  to  the 
English,  like  the  Dighton  Rock,  they  were  prob- 
ably conspicuous  from  their  prominent  position 
or  from  their  location  on  routes  of  travel,  and 
therefore  early  remarked  and  described,  yet  in 
artistic  conception  and  workmanship  they  doubt- 
less did  not  differ  materially  from  scores  of  oth- 
ers that  have  been  discovered  since.  Naturally 
the  work  of  this  kind  that  was  executed  in  caves 
came  to  the  notice  of  civilized  man  much  later, 
for  such  places  would  be  somewhat  out  of  the 
way  and  more  or  less  inaccessible  without  special 
effort,  and,  indeed,  as  possible  resorts  of  wild 
beasts  or  venomous  reptues,  would  not  be  sought 
by  the  traveler  unnecessarily.    But  a  notable  ex- 


FiG.  1.~Datton>  Bluff  Cavb. 

ception  to  this  rule  was  a  cave  within  the  limits 
of  the  capital  citv  of  Minnesota,  which  for  over 
a  century  has  haa  a  somewhat  undeserved  celeb- 
rity, which  was  given  to  it  by  Capt.  Jonathan 
Carver  in  1766-'67.  In  his  description  he  men- 
tions the  incised  figures  as  follows :  "  I  found  in 
this  cave  many  Indian  hieroglyphics,  which  ap- 
peared very  ancient,  for  time  nad  nearly  covered 
them  with  moss,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
could  trace  them.  They  were  cut  in  a  rude  man- 
ner upon  the  inside  of  the  wall,  which  was  com- 
posed of  a  stone  so  extremely  soft  that  it  might 
De  easily  penetrated  with  a  knife— a  stone  every- 
where to  be  found  near  the  Mississippi."  The 
construction  of  a  railroad  some  years  ago,  which 
necessitated  the  demolition  of  the  front  part  of 
this  cave,  together  with  the  confusion  made  by 
the  intrusive  names  of  modem  visitors  and  idlers, 


ruined  the  aboriginal  pictographs  in  it,  of  none 
of  which  is  a  copy  known  to  have  been  made. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  plainly  to  be  seen 
snakes,  birds,  men,  animals,  fish,  and  turtles^ 
some  of  which  were  intaglios  and  others  out- 
line figures,  and  they  were  clearly  of  the  same 
style  and  probable  age  of  those  discovered  in  re- 
cent years  in  caves  eSong  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Mississippi.  Since  October,  1888,  several  caves^ 
rock  shelters,  and  fissures  have  been  visited  be- 
tween a  point  a  few  miles  below  Lansing,  Iowa, 
and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  thoroughly  explored  for 
pictographs,  of  which  the  best  specimens  were 
carefully  copied.  Seven  of  the  caves  are  here  de- 
scribed, in  the  order  of  the  descent  of  the  river, 
from  north  to  south,  and  at  least  one  good  rep- 
resentative pictograph  from  each,  redu^  in  fac- 
simile, is  furnished  oy  way  of  illustration. 

Dayton's  Blaff  Cfaye,  St.  Paal,  Minn.— At 
the  foot  of  Dayton's  Bluff,  which  skirts  the  river 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  50  feet  northeast 
of  Commercial  Street,  about  midway  between 
Plum  and  Cherry  Streets,  and  a  little  over  400 
feet  above  Carver's  Cave  (already  cited),  is  a 
moderate  sized  cave,  only  one  third  the  length 
of  that  one,  facing  to  the  southwest  similarly. 
It  is  about  35  feet  in  length,  measuring  on  the 
present  floor  to  the  edge  of  the  water  in  the  rear 
that  in  a  few  feet  meete  the  descending  slope  of 
the  roof ;  in  width  about  24  feet,  and,  at  present> 
10  feet  high.  In  it  are  pictures  of  men,  birds, 
and  animals,  cut  into  the  side-walls  and  roof,  all 
of  which  are  outline  figures.  The  one  illustrated 
here  (Fig.  1),  which  is  on  the  left  hand  as  one 
enters,  and  auite  near  the  floor,  represents  a 
man  with  uplifted  hands,  and  is  about  one  foot 
in  length. 

La  Moille  Care,  Winona  County,  Minn.— 
This  is  the  most  interesting  place  of  its  kind  yet 
discovered.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  Trout 
brook,  about  a  mile  southeast  from  La  Moille 
railroad  station.  The  valley  is  somewhat  of 
an  amphitheatre,  being  walled  in  on  two  sides 
by  bluffs  from  800  to  500  feet  high,  with  the 
land  rising  in  high  plateaus  to  the  west  and 
northwest.  On  the  south  side  of  the  valley, 
where  the  brook  runs  near  the  foot  of  the  bluffy 
there  is  a  rock  escarpment  of  Potsdam  sand- 
stone rising  about  80  feet,  which  is  perpendicu- 
lar, and  at  this  point  there  is  an  archway  27  feet 
wide  and  9  feet  high.  Above  the  archway  a 
large  pine  tree  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  rock. 
From  the  entrance  to  the  back  part  of  the  cave 
the  distance  is  45  feet ;  the  length  of  the  cave 
proper,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  outer  face 
of  the  rock  is  70  feet.  The  roof  is  bell-shaped, 
sloping  from  a  central  point  toward  the  bottom 
on  all  sides,  and  at  the  highest  point  it  is  15  feet 
above  the  ground  at  the  entrance.  The  floor  is 
not  level,  the  eastern  side  being  the  highest 
Flowing  from  the  heart  of  the  bluff  are  two 
springs,  one  from  the  southeast  and  the  other 
from  the  southwest,  which  unite  on  the  west 
side  of  the  cave,  and  thence  flow  into  Trout 
Brook,  80  feet  from  the  entrance.  The  south- 
east stream  emerges  from  a  low  passage-way, 
which  is  about  12  feet  broad  and  from  2  to  8 
feet  high,  extends  beyond  the  main  cave  30  to  40 
feet,  and  then  becomes  narrower  and  much  lo^er. 
When  the  Mississippi  river  overflows  its  banks 
the  back  water  enters  the  cave,  and  at  extreme 
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high-water  point  the  entrance  is  not  over  3  feet 
hi^. 

From  the  accounts  of  early  settlers  in  this  re- 
gion, it  seems  that  the  roof  of  the  cave  was  once 
a  mass  of  pictoeraphs,  but  many  of  them  have 
gradually  scaled  on.  Traces  of  them  may  still 
be  found.    While  there  are  a  few  pictures  on  the 


or  described.     There  are  more  pictographs  in 
this  cave  than  have  been  found  at  any  other 

goint  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Four  of  the 
gures  are  illustrated  in  this  article.  The  fish 
(Fig.  2),  is  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  the  roof, 
and  is  about  5}  feet  long.  The  width  between 
the  ends  of  the  fins  is  about  2  feet  8  inches. 


Fio.  &— La  HonxK  Caw. 


southeast  and  south  sides,  the  southwest  and 
west  sides  are  covered  with  a  crowded  mass, 
some  of  them  crossing  or  intersecting  each  other 
in  all  directions ;  and  after  the  rava|?es  of  time 
and  acts  of  vandalism,  a  great  quantity  of  carv- 
ings still  remain.  Among  them  are  to  be  found 
representations  of  men,  birds,  animals,  snakes, 
fish,  trees,  and  other  things  not  so  easily  named 


The  body  is  excavated  into  the  rock  1|  inch 
in  depth,  and  is  perfectly  smooth.  The  bird 
(Fig.  3),  is  to  the  right  of  the  fish,  and  but  a  few 
feet  distant,  and  covers  a  space  of  about  3  by  3) 
feet,  fit  might  be  conjectured  that  this  figure, 
instead  of  representing  a  bird,  is  a  family  tree : 
the  right-hand  half  representing  the  husband 
and  ten  sons,  the  left-hand  the  wife  and  eight 
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daughters,  while  the  pennant  at  the  top  may  be 
the  mmily  or  tribal  ensign.]  In  this  instance  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  wing-feath- 
ers, which  (though  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  see  them  delmeated  in  this  region)  are  on  a 
far  more  elaborate  scale  than  is  usually  attempt- 


delineated.  Other  s|)ecimen8  of  the  serpent  fam- 
ily are  represented  in  this  cave,  and  are  much 
finer  and  more  perfect,  especially  as  regards  the 
rattles  (in  snakes  of  that  class),  and  they  are  also 
larger.  Similarity  in  size  governed  partly  the 
selection  for  illustration  of  the  two  here  given. 


Fio.  4.— La  Moillr  Cavb. 


FiQ.  5.— La  Moillb  Cavb. 


ed.  The  groove  extending  back  from  the  head 
may  be  intended  to  represent  a  snake  with  open 
moiith,  but  as  there  is  no  similar  specimen  to  be 
found  among  the  numerous  snakes  (80  or  more) 
carved  upon  the  roof,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
surmise  that  it  may  be  intended  to  symbolize 
speech.  The  two  snakes  (Figs.  4  and  5)  are  on 
tne  west  slope  of  the  roof,  and  represent  two 


Fko.  0.— Saxubl's  Cavb. 

types,  one  of  which  is  a  rattlesnake.    They  are 

frooved  out  from  one-half  inch  to  one  inch  in 
epth,  and  are  perfectly  smooth.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  main  groove  are  smaller  ones,  which  are 
probably  intended  to  represent  the  darker  color- 
ings on  the  back  of  the  particular  kmd  of  snake 


Some  of  them  have  forked  tonnes  protruding 
from  the  mouth,  which  may  be  mtenaed  to  rep- 
resent speaking  rather  than  hissing. 

Samaers  Care,  La  Crosse  Coanty,  Wis.— 
This  cave,  unlike  the  others  here  described,  is 
not  in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  is  about  9  miles  by  road  from  the  city  of 
La  Crosse,  on  the  nortliwest  quarter  of  section 
20,  town  16,  range  6.  It  is  near  the  foot  of  a  hill 
that  rises  about  70  feet  above  the  valley,  and  un- 
til within  a  few  years  its  existence  was  unknown, 
the  entrance  having  been  covered  by  the  gradual 
acTiumulation  of  debris  washed  from  the  slope 
above.  On  the  side  walls  and  lower  slope  of  tne 
roof  are  outline  figures,  as  well  as  paintmgs  hav- 
ing a  bluish-black  color.  The  latter  are  covered 
with  a  thin  elazing  or  coating  deposited  from 
disintegrated  limestone.  There  are  outline  carv- 
ings representing  men,  animals,  birds,  etc.  The 
one  here  Illustrated  (Fig.  6)  denotes  an  elk, 
probably,  and  covers  a  space  about  one  foot 
square. 

Reno  Care,  Houston  County,  Minn.— This 
is  on  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  35,  town 
102,  range  4,  near  Reno,  locally  known  as  Cal- 
edonia (function.  It  is  about  150  feet  above  the 
clou^h,  in  a  ledge  80  feet  in  height.  There  are 
sarvmgs  representing  birds,  men,  etc.,  both  on 
the  face  of  the  ledge  and  in  the  cave.  The  gro- 
tesque figure,  or  rather  caricature,  here  illus- 
trated (Fig.  7)  represents  a  man  with  large 
hands,  and  somewhat  after  the  style  of  some  of 
the  Mexican  carvings. 

Allamakee  Coanty,  Iowa,  Care  No.  l.~ 
Above  Kain's  Station,  on  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  26,  town  100,  range  4  W.,  is  a  ledge 
extending  along  the  slough  for  about  150  yards, 
which  is  about  25  feet  in  height  above  the  water. 
In  this  ledge  are  a  cave,  several  fissures,  and 
some  shelters.  The  figure  (Fig.  8)  illustrated  rep- 
resents a  human  he^i  with  horns  or  feathers, 
and  covers  a  space  about  9  by  12  inches.    The 
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cave  was  used  as  a  dwelling-place  at  some  early  Allamakee  County,  Iowa,  Care  No.  2. — 
period,  for  there  are  numerous  fragments  of  par-  On  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  18,  town  09, 
tially  burned  bones,  broken  pottery,  etc.,  bedded    range  8  W.,  is  a  ledge  of  rock  about  200  feet 

above  the  river,  in  which  is  a  small  cave.  Among 
the  pictures  in  it  are  several  representing  the 
human  head,  also  snakes,  animals,  and  canoes,  or 
crescents.  In  one  case  the  groove  formine  the 
outline  of  one  of  the  heads  (human)  has  been 
painted  a  bluish-black  color,  and  apparently 
the  paint  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  tne  Sam- 
uel's cave  near  La  Crosse.  The  specimen  illus- 
trated (Fig.  9),  which  is  about  6  by  15  inches, 
may  represent  some  kind  of  bird. 

Allamakee  Cpanty,  Iowa,  Care 
No.  8. — On  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  8,  town  98,  range  8  w .,  three 
or  four  miles  below  Lansing,  is  a 
ledge  about  fifty  feet  high,  standing 
about  100  feet  above  the  river.    In 
this  ledge  are  two  narrow  caves  or 
fissures, known  as  the  "Indian  cave," 
on  the  walls  of  which  were  formerly 
a  large  number  of  carvings  represent- 
ing men,  animals,  snakes,  birds,  hu- 
man feet,  birds*  and  animals*  tracks, 
human  faces,  crescents  (canoes  f)  and 
others  of  doubtful  character.    Many  of  these 
have    been    wantonly   defaced  until  thej  can 
scarcely  be  traced.   The  one  here  given  (Fig.  10), 
which  is  about  14  by  19  inches,  probably  repre- 
sents some  kind  of  bird. 


Fio.  7.  -RcKo  Cavb. 


Pio.  8.  — Allakakbb  Cavb,  No.  1. 

in  the  earth  covering  the  floor.  At  the  various 
other  points  that  are  mentioned  above  are  to  be 
found  representations  of  bands,  feet,  men,  birds' 
claws,  and  other  objects. 


Fio.  9.— Allamakbb  Cavb,  No.  2l 

In  copying  these  cave-drawings,  it  has  been  an 
object  to  get  only  the  best  specimens,  for  it  is  an 
impossibility  to  get  all  of  them,  and  often  it  is 
hard  to  tell  where  there  Is  a  beginning  or  an  end- 
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ine.  There  is  no  way  now  of  determining  how 
all  this  carving  was  done,  for  the  grooves  of 
themselves  show  no  other  indication  than  the 
rubbing  process.  As  for  style  and  merit, 
these  selected  and  representative  pictographs 
must  speak  for  themselves ;  and  as  regards  their 
meaning,  it  is  purelv  a  matter  for  conjecture, 
and  the  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  as 


FlO.  10.— Af.l.AMAKKIC  Cavs,  No.  8. 

to  whether  religious  or  mythological  ideas  entered 
into  their  construction,  or  whether  they  were 
but  casual  records  or  idle  work.  Their  antiquity, 
however,  is  great,  as  was  proved  by  excavations 
made  in  the  Samuel's  cave  shortly  after  its  dis- 
covery in  1878 — the  only  cave  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi that,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  formally 
brought  to  the  notice  of  antiquaries. 

CHEMISTRY.  Chemical  Philosophy.— 
One  of  the  most  notable  contributions  of  the 
Year  to  this  branch  of  chemistry  is  the  lecture 
by  the  distinguished  Russian  chemist  Mendeleeff, 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Oreat  Britain,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  apply  to  chemistry  the 
dynamical  principle  of  Newton's  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. Having  traced  an  analogy  between  the 
grouping  of  atoms  and  the  arrangement  of  ce- 
lestial TOdies  in  stellar  systems,  the  author  as- 
sumes that  chemists  have  during  the  last  ten 
years  sought  and  found  systems  of  conservation 
or  dynamical  equilibrium  similar  to  those  which 
prevail  in  the  visible  world,  and  b^  which  the 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  m  the  uni- 
verse is  determined.  Where  one-sided  affini- 
ties only  were  at  first  detected,  secondary  or 
lateral  ones  have  also  been  found,  and  even 
those  which  are  diametrically  opposite ;  yet,  as 


among  these,  d3mamical  equilibrium  establishes 
itself,  not  by  excluding  one  or  other  of  the  forces^ 
but  by  regulating  them  all,  so  the  chemist  finds 
in  the  flame  of  the  blast-furnace,  the  formation 
of  salts,  and  with  especial  clearness  in  double 
salts,  and  in  the  crystallization  of  solutions,  not  a 
fight  ending  in  the  victory  of  one  side,  as  used 
to  be  supposed,  but  the  conjunction  of  forces ; 
the  peace  of  dynamic  equilibrium  resulting  from 
the  action  of  manv  forces  and  affinities.  Car- 
bon combines  witn  oxygen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  and  is  dissociated  from  it  by  heat. 
In  the  case  of  the  solution  of  common  salt  in 
water,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  formation  of  compound  par- 
ticles generated  by  the  combination  of  salt  with 
water,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  disintegra- 
tion or  scattering  of  the  new  particles  formed 
as  well  as  of  those  originally  contained.  A  dy- 
namic equilibrium  is  K>rme<i,  of  particles  tend- 
ing to  combine  and  also  to  fall  asunder.  Chem- 
ical reactions  which  formerly  appeared  to  act 
victoriously  along  one  line  have  been  proved  ca- 
pable of  acting  as  victoriously  along  an  exactly 
opposite  line.  It  is  insufficient  to  suppose 
that  statical  equilibrium  reigns  alone  in 
chemical  systems  or  chemical  molecules. 
Numerous  considerations  compel  us  to  re- 
nounce this  idea ;  and  appeals  to  dynamic 
principles  constitute,  in  tne  author's  opin- 
ion, the  foundation  of  the  modem  teach- 
ing relating  to  atomicity,  or  the  valency  of 
elements.  Starting  with  Newton's  third  law  of 
motion  (of  action  and  reaction),  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  for  chemistry  all  the  advantages  arisin? 
from  structural  teaching,  without  being  obligea 
to  build  up  molecules  in  solid  and  motionless 
flgures,  or  to  ascribe  to  atoms  deflnite  limited 
valencies,  directions  of  cohesion,  or  affinities. 
The  case  of  substitutions  is  selected  for  present 
consideration  by  the  author,  and  is  discussed 
with  particular  reference  to  the  illustrations 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  carbon  compounds 
of  thd  doctrine  that  if  a  system  of  atoms  or  a 
molecule  be  given,  then  in  it,  according  to  the 
third  law  of  Newton,  each  portion  of  atoms  acts  on 
the  remaining  portions  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  force  as  the  second  set  of  atoms 
acts  on  the  flrst  It  is  inferred  directly  from 
this  consideration  that  both  sets  of  atoms  form- 
ing a  molecule  are  not  only  equivalent  with  re- 
gard to  themselves,  as  they  must  be  acccording 
to  Dalton's  law,  but  also  that  they  may,  if  united, 
replace  each  other.  The  review  results  in  the 
conclusion  that  by  the  principle  of  substitution 
— that  is,  by  the  third  law  of  Newton — "  we  are 
able  to  deduce,  in  the  simplest  manner,  not  only 
the  individual  composition,  the  isomerism  and 
relations  of  substances,  but  also  the  general  laws 
which  govern  their  most  complex  combinations, 
without  having  recourse  either  to  statical  con- 
structions, to  the  definition  of  atomicities,  to  the 
exclusion  of  free  affinities,  or  to  the  reco^ition 
of  those  single,  double,  or  treble  ties  which  are 
so  indispensable  to  structurists  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  composition  and  construction  of  hy- 
drocarbon compounds.  And  yet,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  dynamic  principles  of  Newton,  wo 
can  attain  to  that  chief  and  fundamental  object 
— the  comprehension  of  isomerism  in  hydrocar- 
bon compounds,  and  the  forecasting  of  the  ex- 
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istence  of  compounds  as  yet  unknown,  bv  which  firmly  held  together  to  act  otherwise  than  as  an 

the    edifice    raised    by  structural    teaching    is  element.    The  simple  operations  to  which  it  had 

strenfi^hened  and  supported."  been  submitted  in  the  preparation  of  its  salts. 

In  nis  book  on  **  Cosmic  Evolution,'*  Mr.  E.  A.  and  in  its  purification  from  other  comjMund 
Ridsdale,  rep;arding  that  process  as  the  universal  molecules,  were  not  sufficient  to  split  it  up 
factor,  applies  it  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  further.  But  subjected  to  a  new  method  of  at- 
chemical  elements  and  combinations.  In  this  tack  it  decomposes  at  once.  We  have,  in  fact,  a 
sphere  the  ^  survival  of  the  most  inert "  takes  certain  number  of  rei^nts,  operations,  processes, 
tne  place  of  the  *'  survival  of  the  fittest  '*  of  or-  etc,  in  use.  If  a  body  resists  all  these,  and  be- 
ganic  evolution,  and  those  bodies  remain  which  haves  otherwise  as  a  simple  substance,  we  are 
are  least  likely  to  be  decomposed  by  the  action  apt  to  take  it  at  its  own  valuation  and  to  call  it 
of  surrounding  bodies.  Those  bodies  which  are  an  element.  But  for  all  that  it  may  be  com- 
least  inert  will  tend  gradually  to  disappear,  and,  pound,  and  as  soon  as  a  new  and  appropriate 
unless  thev  are  continually  recreatea,  must  in  method  of  attack  is  devised,  we  find  it  can  be 
time  vanish  from  the  globe.  It  is  shown  that  split  up  with  comparative  ease.  Still,  we  must 
such  a  survival  of  the  most  inert  is  actually  tak-  never  forget  that,  however  complex,  it  can  hardly 
ing  place— for,  **  in  Nature's  vast  laboratory,  as  be  resolved  into  more  than  two  parts  at  one 
well  as  in  our  small  experiment^  ones,  there  is  a  operation.  Hence  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position 
constant  tendency  for  oarium  salts  to  form  sul-  to  recognize  neodymium  and  praseodymium  aa 
phates ;  magnesium  and  fduminum  salts,  oxides  elements.  We  need  some  criterion  for  an  ele- 
and  silicates ;  silver  salts,  chlorides ;  lead  salts,  ment  which  shall  appeal  to  our  reason  more 
sulphides,  etc.  The  stable  or  inert  salt,  when  clearly  than  the  old  untrustworthy  characteristic 
formed,  remains — except  under  exceptional  cir-  of  not  having  vet  been  decomposed.  Until  these 
cumstances ;  but  any  other  salt  ...  is  broken  questions  can  be  decided,  the  author  prefers  ta 
up,  sooner  or  later,  by  contact  with  some  unfavor-  open  what  may  be  figuratively  called  a  suspense 
able  environment."  We  have,  the  author  con-  account,  wherein  we  may  provisionally  enter  all 
siders,  a  strong  presumption  that  the  *^  elements  "  these  doubtful  bodies  as  **  meta-elements."  These 
are  elemental  only  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  yet  meta-elements  may,  however,  have  more  than  & 
been  able  to  place  them  among  a  sufficiently  provisional  value.  Besides  compounds,  we  have 
powerful  set  of  conditions.  The  bodies  formed  nitherto  recognized  merely  ultimate  atoms  or 
earliest  must  have  been  the  simplest-,  and  those  the  aggregations  of  such  atoms  into  simple  mole- 
originating  later  must  have  been  of  more  com-  cules.  But  it  becomes  more  and  more  probable 
plex  constitution  and  of  greater  atomic  weight,  that  between  the  atom  and  the  compound  we 
In  harmony  with  these  views  are  the  well-known  have  a  gradation  of  molecules  of  different  ranks,, 
facts  that  in  the  groups  of  the  elements  the  most  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  pass  for  simple 
active  are  usuallv  those  with  the  lowest  atomic  elementary  bodies.  It  might  be  the  easier  plan, 
weights ;  that  there  are  greater  gaps  in  the  so  soon  as  a  constituent  of  these  earths  can  be 
amounts  of  the  later-formed  elements  than  in  found  to  be  chemically  and  spectroscopically 
those  of  the  earlier-formed  ones ;  and  that  the  distinguishable  from  its  next  of  Kin,  to  give  it  & 
elements  with  lower  atomic  weights  are  more  name  and  claim  for  it  elemental  rank;  but  a- 
plentiful  and  more  f^nerally  distributed  than  man  of  science  should  treat  every  subject,  not  in 
those  with  higher  weights.  a  way  to  give  him  the  greatest  passing  renown,. 

Mr.  W.  Crookes  concludes  an  account  of  his  but  in  that  which  will  most  serve  science, 
later  spectroscopic  researches  in  the  rare  earths  The  observations  of  Dr.  J.  Blake,  on  the  rela- 
with  some  observations  on  the  definition  of  an  tions  between  the  atomicity  of  the  inox^anic 
element  and  the  means  bv  which  it  shall  be  elements  and  their  biologiciu  action,  have  been 
recognized  when  met.  Taking  the  case  of  referred  to  in  previous  volumes  of  the  *'  Cycle- 
didymium,  neodymium  and  praseodymium  are  pcedia."  The  author  had  demonstrated  that  the 
simply  the  products  into  whicn  that  substance  is  oiological  action  of  such  substances  is  connected 
split  up  by  one  particular  mode  of  attack.  It  with  the  isomorphic  relations  of  the  elements ; 
should  oe  rememoer^  that  a  single  operation,  that  all  substances  forming  one  and  the  same 
be  it  crystallization,  precipitation,  fusion,  or  isomorphous  group  have  a  similar  biological  ac- 
partial  solution,  can  only  separate  a  mixture  tion ;  and  that  in  each  isomorphous  group  the 
of  several  bodies  into  two  parts,  just  as  the  ad-  intensity  of  the  biological  action  is  a  function 
dition  of  a  reagent  only  divides  a  mixture  into  of  the  atomic  weight.  His  continued  researches 
two  portions,  a  precipitate  and  a  solution,  and  appear  to  establish  the  existence  of  characterise 
these  divisions  will  be  effected  on  different  lines  tic  relations  between  the  atomicity  of  the  ele- 
aocording  to  the  reagent  employed.  Thus  by  ments  and  the  kind  of  reactions  which  they  pro- 
crystallizing  didymium  nitrate  (in  Auer's  way)  duce  in  living  matter.  The  general  results  of 
we  divide  Uie  components  into  two  parts.  By  the  experiments  are  as  follow :  Monoatomic  ele- 
fusing  the  same  substance  we  divide  its  compo-  ments — action  upon  the  pulmonary  arteries ;  bi- 
nents  in  a  different  way ;  but  so  lona^  as  different  atomic  elements — ^action  upon  the  centers  of 
methods  of  attack  split  up  a  body  differently,  it  vomiting,  and  upon  the  voluntary  and  cardiac 
is  evident  that  we  have  not  yet  got  down  to  **  bed  muscles.  Olucinum  acts  also  upon  other  nerve- 
rock."  Further,  a  compound  molecule  may  centers;  triatomic  elements — action  upon  the 
easily  act  as  an  element.  Taking  again  the  case  respiratory,  vasomotor,  and  inhibitory  centers, 
of  didymium — which  the  author  regards  as  cer-  upon  the  cardiac  ganglia  and  the  pulmonary 
tainlv  a  compound — it  has  a  definite  atomic  arteries;  tetratomic  elements — action  upon  the 
weight ;  it  has  well-defined  salts,  and  has  been  respiratory,  vasomotor,  and  inhibitory  centers, 
subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  Still  the  com-  upon  the  brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  the  cardiac 
pounded  molecule  known  as  dfidymium  was  too  ganglia,  and  the  pulmonary  arteries. 
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The  usual  graphic  mode  of  representing  the  tinued  pressure,  the  nitrogen  escapes  as  am- 
grouping  of  the  atoms  of  compound  substances,  monia.  lie  also  ^ves  an  experimental  answer  to 
while  itnelps  to  the  understanding  of  the  con-  the  objection  against  the  organic  origin  of  petro- 
stitntion  of  the  bodies,  labors  under  the  defect  leum  that  is  based  on  the  absence  of  free  carbon, 
that  it  is  confined  to  a  plane  and  can  not  convey  The  nature  of  solutions  as  elucidated  b^ 
a  clear  or  correct  idea  of  the  position  of  the  a  study  of  their  densities,  electric  conductivi- 
atoms  in  space.  Its  insufficiency  is  strongly  felt  ties,  heat  capacity,  and  heat  of  dissolution,  has 
in  such  cases  as  that  of  tartaric  acid,  where  there  been  discussed  by  S.  U.  Pickering.  The  solu- 
are  several  distinct  isomers  acting  differently  tions  examined  were  those  of  calcmm  chloride, 
upon  polarized  light.  The  idea  that  this  kind  calcium  nitrate,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
of  isomerism  must  be  due  to  different  spatial  ar-  various  hydrates  which  are  proved  to  exist  in 
rangements  has  been  gaining  ground  smce  Van  solution  are  numerous  and  complete.  The  exist- 
t'Hoff  and  Le  Bel  published  tneir  theory  of  the  ence  of  these  hydrates  is  naturally  more  doubt- 
asymmetric  carbon  atom,  and  was  strengthened  f  ul  in  some  cases  than  in  others ;  and  it  is 
by  Van  t'Hoff*s  explanation  of  the  existence  of  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  molecular 
four  isomeric  tartaric  acids  bv  supposing  the  four  composition  when  more  than  about  IOH9O  is 
radical  groups  to  be  variously  placed  at  the  four  present  The  existence  of  such  compounds  as 
comers  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  of  which  an  the  highest  hydrate  found,  with  the  excessively 
asymmetric  carbon  atom  occupied  the  center,  lurge  amount  of  water  (4590  to  1),  explains  the 
The  theory  has  been  expanded  m  a  publication  influence  which  mere  traces  of  one  substance 
by  Prof.  J.  Wislicenus  on  the  "  Spatial  arran^-  may  have  on  another  substance — ^impurities  in 
ment  of  Atoms  in  Organic  Molecules,  and  its  metals,  for  example.  The  final  conclusion  de- 
determination  in  Geometrically  Isomeric  Com-  duced  by  the  author  is  the  rejection  of  anv  the- 
pounds."  In  this  paper  the  author  builds  up  ory  of  dissolution  other  than  the  hydrate  theory, 
the  spatial  constitution  of  a  large  number  of  M.  A.  Etard  has  described  experiments  that 
unsaturated  organic  compounds,  and  gives  near-  go  to  show  that  solubility  increases  steadily  with 
ly  two  hundred  figures,  of  which  the  regular  the  temperature,  and  becomes  unlimited  at  or 
tetrahedron  representing  CH«  is  the  base.  close  to  the  point  of  fusion  of  the  salt  entering 

Two  new  instances  of  the  formation  of  geo-  into  the  solution ;  a  given  quantitv  of  water  may 
metrical  isomers,  or  compounds  having  the  same  then  always  dissolve  a  (juantity  01  any  salt, 
constitution  but  differing  in  the  position  of  Experiments  in  chemical  action  between  solids 
their  atoms  in  space,  are  afforded  in  the  disco v-  are  described  by  William  Hallock  in  support  of 
ery  of  two  monoxims  of  benzil  by  Dr.  Auwers  his  theory  that  such  action  may  take  place  wher- 
and  Victor  Meyer,  and  in  the  study  of  dibromide  ever  the  product  or  products  are  liquid,  with 
of  crotonylene  by  Prof.  Wislicenus  and  Herr  perhaps  the  added  conaition  that  one  or  both  the 
H51z.  The  existence  of  two  dioxims  of  benzil  reagents  be  soluble  in  the  liquid  produced.  The 
having  the  same  constitution  but  differing  in  solid  reagents  of  certain  freezing  mixtures  were 
the  spatial  arrangement  of  their  atoms  was  al-  brought  together  at  temperatures  decidedly  below 
ready  known.  To  these  are  now  added  two  cor-  the  melting  point  of  either  of  them,  and  readily 
responding  monoxims.  Crotonylene,  the  third  liquefied.  Tne  author  suggests  that  the  reaction 
member  of  the  acetylene  series,  forms  by  direct  when  ice  is  used  may  begin  by  the  vapor  attacking 
oombination  a  dibromide  the  arrangement  of  the  other  reagent  so  as  to  form  a  hydrate  which 
whose  atoms  has  been  determined.  On  attempt-  unites  with  other  ice,  forming  a  solution,  and  is 
ing  to  prepare  it  from  the  tetrabromide  by  the  continued.  In  view  of  these  and  other  considera- 
abstraction  of  two  atoms  of  bromine  a  different  tions,  the  idea  is  evident  that  perhaps  many  sub- 
substance  was  obtained.  Both  compounds  com-  stances  have  a  slight  vapor  tension  at  tempera- 
bine  with  a  further  quantity  of  bromine  to  form  turesconsiderablv  oelow  their  melting  points,  and 
the  same  crystalline  tetrabromide.  The  discov-  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  atmosphere  of  their 
«ries  further  confirm  the  modified  hypothesis  of  own  vapor  over  their  clean  surfaces,  and  it  is  only 
Van  t*Hoff  and  WUlieenus,  and  mark  another  necessary  to  bring  two  such  atmospheres  to  in- 
step toward  the  definition  of  the  orientation  of  terpenetration  in  order  to  initiate  the  reaction 
the  atoms  in  chemical  molecules.  which  will  then  continue,  provided  the  product 

Chemical  Phvslcg. — ^The  opinion  was  recent-  (liquid  or  p^)  escapes  easily  and  does  not  clog 
ly  advanced  by  (Crftmer  and  BOttger,  in  a  study  the  operation.  Such  a  view  would  account  for 
of  the  hydrocarbons  contained  in  crude  petro-  the  reflation  of  substances  like  ice  and  cam- 
leum,  that  certain  of  these  substances  must  have  phor  without  pressure.  We  might  even  predict 
been  formed  by  distillation  of  organic  matter  at  from  it  a  uniting  without  actual  contact,  and 
oomparatlvely  low  temperature  and  high  press-  this  has  been  experimentallv  demonstrated  in 
ure.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  Engler  dis-  the  case  of  ice  and  water.  iPhis  view  has  also  a 
tilled  one  thousand  pounds  of  menhaden  oil  at  bearing  upon  some  of  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
a  temperature  of  from  350°  to  400*  C,  under  a  Spring,  in  which  sulphur,  mercuric  chloride,  or 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres.  The  distillate  some  other  substance  capable  of  giving  off  vapor 
consisted  of  combustible  gases,  water,  and  six  or  of  deliquescing  formed  one  of  the  reagents, 
hundred  pounds  of  oil  resembling  crude  petrole-  Vapor-aensity  determinations  of  bismuth,  ar- 
um in  appearance  and  reactions.  Of  this  oil  senic,  and  thallium  have  been  carried  out  by 
26  per  cent,  boiled  below.  150'  C,  and  seemed  Dr.  Biltz  and  Prof.  Victor  Meyer  at  the  extra- 
identical  with  that  portion  of  crude  petroleum  ordinary  temperatures  of  from  lOSO**  to  1750°  C. 
that  boils  below  150  .  The  author  explains  the  or  from  200°  to  300'  higher  than  had  been  em- 
fact  that  crude  petroleum  contains  only  traces  ployed  before.  At  these  temperatures  bismuth 
of  nitrogen  by  assuming  that,  on  the  decompo-  is  readily  and  completelv  volatilized.  The  values 
jsition  of  the  animal  remains  under  long  con-  obtained  for  the  vapor-density  correspond  more 
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closely  with  the  supposition  of  a  molecule  of  one  means  when  he  could— observed  among  the  corn- 
atom,  and  show  that  the  two-atom  constitution  pressed  cylinders,  some  having  a  more  or  less 
is  impossible.  The  results  in  the  case  of  afsenic  metallic  lustre,  while  others  were  of  a  vitreous 
agree  with  the  assumption  of  a  two-atom  mole-  aspect.  Further  examination  showed  that,  with- 
cule.  Thallium  is  normal  or  one-atomic ;  but  it  out  exception,  the  cylinders  exhibiting  a  metallic 
is  vaporized  with  great  difficulty.  Cuprous  chlo-  lustre  were  produced  from  opaque,  the  others 
ride  rave  densities  corresponding  to  tne  formula  from  transparent  powders.  Hence  the  conclu- 
CuiCii.  Sulphur,  iodine,  and  mercury  gave  re-  sion  that  luster  is  not  connected  with  the  specific 
suits  confirmmg  the  stability  of  molecules  con-  chemical  character  of  the  body,  but  is  a  physical 
sisting  of  two  atoms  of  sulphur  and  single-atom  property, 
molecules  of  iodine  and  mercury.  A  senes  of  exoeriments  illustrating  an  extreme 

The  vapor  densities  of  the  chlorides  of  chro-  case  of  "  mass,  or  "  catalytic  "  action,  are  de- 
mium  have  been  for  the  first  time  determined  by  scribed  by  H.  N.  Morse  and  J.  White,  Jr.,  of  the 
Profs.  Nilsen  and  Pettersson,  with  the  result  that  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  sulphides  and 
chromium  must  be  regarded  as  a  triad  element,  oxides  of  zinc,,  which  are  volatUizable  with  much 
The  old  formula  for  chromic  chloride,  CriClc,  difficulty  when  heated  alone,  are  found  to  be 
must  be  abandoned  for  the  simpler  formula,  readily  volatUizable  in  presence  of  their  respect- 
CrCla.  The  determination  in  the  case  of  the  ive  metals,  by  the  operation  of  alternate  dissoci- 
lower  chromide  was  made  under  great  experi-  ation  and  recombination.  The  phenomenon  is 
mental  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  exceedingly  more  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  cadmium  sul- 
high  temperature  required  for  its  volatilization,  phide  than  of  zinc  sulphide ;  and  so  readily  is 
The  resmts  gave  a  considerably  lower  vapor-  that  substance  dissociated  under  the  infiuence  of 
density  than  the  number  required  for  CriCU,  and  its  metal  that  when  the  temperature  is  raised 
indicated  that  at  a  high  enough  temperature  the  rapidly  the  process  goes  on  with  almost  explosive 
value  corresponding  to  CrCli  would  oe  obtained,  violence,  and  the  experiment  becomes  dangerous. 
Hence  chromous  chloride  resembles  ferrous  chlo-  In  an  attempt  to  explain  the  composition  of 
ride,  with  the  single  difference  that  it  is  much  the  elements,  A.  M.  Stapley,  accepting  the  Men- 
more  difficult  to  volatilize.  deleeff  division  into   natural   families  of  two 

Experiments  described  by  Profs.  Nilsen  and  frroups  each,  names  as  the  typical  elements  of 
Pettersson  have  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  six  of  the  families,  lithium,  beryllium,  boron, 
the  vapor-density  of  aluminum  chloride  decreases  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  Smce  the  prop- 
continuously  and  almost  regularly  up  to  SOO"*  C,  erties  of  the  typical  element  run  all  througn  the 
when  it  becomes  practically  constant  for  four  or  members  of  a  family,  then  (on  the  hypothesis 
five  hundred  degrees  of  temperature ;  and  that  that  properties  depend  upon  composition)  we 
although  the  value  9*2  is  found  somewhere  be-  shoula  expect  it  to  be  found  in  the  formulas  of 
twen  200^  and  400°,  this  value  does  not  remain  the  remainder.  The  hypothesis  is  advanced  that 
constant  for  a  sufficient  interval  of  temperature  the  periodicity  of  the  properties  of  the  elements 
to  enable  us  to  assert  the  existence  of  molecules  is  due  to  the  dependence  of  the  properties  of 
of  the  composition  AltCU.  each  element  upon  those  of  the  typical  element 

Moisture  has  been  found  by  H.  Brereton  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  together  with 
Baker  to  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  the  mode  of  its  combination  with  oxygen;  in 
combustion  of  carbon.  Experiments  for  the  other  words,  that  the  elements,  with  the  excep- 
further  determination  of  this  influence  showed  tion  of  the  flrst  six,  are,  in  a  qualifled  sense,  com- 
that  hydrogen,  both  free  and  combined,  aided  pound  oxygen  radicles.  Tne  reasons  for  the 
the  union  of  carbon  with  dried  oxygen.  Three  adoption  of  oxygen  are :  1,  the  remarkable  coin- 
other  elements,  sulphur,  boron,  and  phosphorus —  cidence  of  the  figures  for  each  family  upon  this 
in  both  the  red  and  yellow  modifications — were  hypothesis ;  2,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  oxycren 
found  to  have  their  combustion  influenced  by  family  of  elements  are  whole  multiples  of  that 
the  dryness  of  the  oxye^n.  A  chemical  union  of  oxygen;  8,  the  relations  disclosed  between 
took  place,  the  extent  of  which  varied  with  the  the  numbers  of  atoms  composing  the  elements, 
dryness  of  the  substance,  but  it  was  not  mani-  which  can  not  be  other  than  the  result  of  law ; 
fested  by  flame.  Ordinary  phosphorus  was  ob-  and,  4,  the  fact  that  all  the  elements  combine 
tained  so  pure  as  not  to  glow  in  the  oxygen  dried  with  oxygen,  which  is  also  the  most  plentiful  ele- 
by  phospnorus    pentoxide ;    but  if  water  was  ment  in  nature. 

addedf  combustion  at  once  set  in.    The  combiis-  New   Substances. — Experiments  have  been 

tion  of  selenium,  tellurium,  arsenic,  and  anti-  described  by  Dr.  KrQss,  of  Munich,  the  results  of 

mony  was  not  effected  by  the  dryness  of  the  gas.  which  indicate  that  cobalt  and  nickel  contain 

Mr.  Baker  also  found  that  amorphous  phosphor-  about  8   per  cent,  of  a  new  element  that  is 

us,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  is  probably  common  to  both  as  they  are  ordinarily  prepared, 

capable  of  undergoing  a  true  combustion  in  oxy-  by  the  removal  of  which  the  properties  of  the 

gen  without  previous  change  to  the  ordinary  iiietals  are  slightly  modified  as  to  color,  etc.    The 

modification.    It  seems  impossible  to  determine  discovery  was  made  by  KrUss  and  Schmidt  in 

directly  which  of  the  two  oxides  is  first  formed  the  course  of  their  manipulations  for  the  redeter- 

when  carbon  is  burned ;  but  the  experiments  in-  mination  of  the  atomic  weights  of  nickel  and  co- 

dicate  indirectly  that  the  monoxide  is  first  pro-  bait.    The  results  of  precipitations  of  gold  from 

duced,  and,  if  circumstances  are  favorable,  this  the  chloride  or  the  sodium  chloride,  were  not 

is  further  oxidized  to  the  dioxide.  what  were  expected  and  could  not  be  made  to 

The  physical  relations  on  which  metallic  luster  agree.     In  seeking  for  the  disturbing  cause  in 

depends    have    not   been    closely   determined,  these  cases,  reactions  were  obtained  and  com- 

Spring,  in  his  experiments  on  the  compression  of  pounds  that  could  not  be  identified  with  those 

fine  powders — wnich  he  prepared  by  chemical  of  any  known  element.    This  investigation  has 
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been  taken  up  by  Winkler,  who  reaches  a  con-  Dr.  Curtius  in  1877,  appears  to  possess  such  an 
trary  result,  finding  that  the  action  of  cobalt  and  intense  affinity  for  water  that  its  isolation  in  any- 
nickel  on  a  neutral  sodium  chlor-aurate  solution  considerable  quantity  appears  almost  impracti- 
is simple,  with  no  secondary  reactions,  and  thinks  cable;  for  in  all  t^e  reactions  yet  known  in 
that  KrUss  and  Schmidt  must  have  used  impure  which  it  is  liberated,  water  is  also  of  necessity  a 
metals.  Dr.  Fleitmann  has  also  treated  various  secondary  product,  and  combines  with  the  ami- 
samples  of  commercial  nickel  and  cobalt  oxides  dogen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation,  forming 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  KrtLss  and  Schmidt  the  hvdrate.  It  attacks  glass  energetically,  and 
with  negative  results  in  every  case.  The  authors  rapidly  destro3rs  cork  or  caoutchouc.  It  is 
themselves  have  in  the  mean  time  continued  strongly  alkaline,  tastes  somewhat  like  ammonia, 
their  research  and  found  their  conclusions  con-  and  leaves  a  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue, 
firmed.  It  forms  well-crystallized  salts  with  most  acids, 

Experiments  by  R.  G.  Grissom  and  B.  Thorp  which  are  extremely  poisonous,  and  fatal  to  the 
show  that  lead  has  considerable  facility  for  form-  lower  animals.  It  is  an  extremely  strong  reduc- 
ing double  compounds  with  the  halogens  and  ing  agent,  precipitating  the  most  easily  reducible 
other  analogous  radicals  and  in  some  cases  there  metals  from  solutions  of  their  salts  in  the  cold, 
are  series  of  such  salts  with  various  ratios  be-  From  these  and  its  other  qu^ities  it  appears  to 
tween  the  halogens,  all  of  which  are  stable  and  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  liquids  yet  dis- 
crystalUze  nicerj^.  Among  the  halogen  com-  covered,  and  likely  to  be  of  great  use  in  chemi- 
pounds  of  lead  obtained  b^  these  authors  are  lead  cal  operations. 

chlorosulpho-cyanide  (Gnssom),  lead  bromosul-  Methyl  hydrazine,  the  simplest  derivative  of 

pho-cyanide,  lead   iodosulpho-cyanide  (Thorp),  hydrazine  or  amidogen,  isolated  by  Dr.  Gustav 

lead  chloro-cyanide,  lead  bromiodide  (Thorp),  and  von  BrQning,  at  Wurzburg,  is  a  clear  and  very 

lead  chloro-bromide  (Thorp).  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  ST  C,  and  possessing  a 

A  new  acid  of  tin  has  been  obtained  by  Prof,  most  violent  affinity  for  water,  in  which  it  re- 
Spring,  consisting  of  two  molecules  of  a  higher  sembles  the  recently  isolated  hydrazine  itself, 
oxide,  SnO»,  combined  with  one  of  water.  By  Its  odor  is  very  similar  to  that  of  methylamine, 
its  formula,  HaSniO?,  or  2SnOs.HsO.,  it  appears  and  the  vapor,  absorbing  moisture  and  forming 
analogous  to  disulphuric  acid,  HsSiCtOt,  and  di-  minute  drops  of  the  liquid  hydrate,  produces  a 
chromic  acid,  HaCrtOr.  The  analyses  prove  that  white  cloud  in  the  air.  Brought  in  contact  with 
the  tin  is  present  in  the  form  of  a  trioxide,  and  water,  it  instantly  dissolves  with  evolution  of 
that  at  lOO"*  C,  one  molecule  of  water  remains  great  heat.  Its  hygroscopic  character  is  so  pro- 
combined  with  it.  nounced  that  it  attacks  the  skin  in  the  most 

A  new  alkaloid  called  lDn>erialine  has  been  iso-  painful  manner,  and  rapidly  destroys  corks  or 

lated  by  Dr.  Fra^ner,  of  rrague,  from  the  poi-  caoutchouc  stoppers. 

sonous  plant  FrihUaria  imperialism  or  Crown  Im-  A  new  subst^ce,  singular  alike  in  its  chemical 

periaL    It  is  obtained  from  the  bulb  in  the  form  nature  and  its  properties,  has  been  derived  by  M. 

of  a  yellow  precipitate,  from  the  alcoholic  solu-  P^hard  from  oxalic  and  molybdic  acids,  and  is 

tion  of  which  it  crystallizes  in  short  needles  that  called  by  him  oxalomolybdic  acid.    It  is  a  solid, 

become  colorless  after  several  recrystallizations,  crystallizing  in  large  monoclinic  prisms,  and 

and  have  a  composition  pointing  to  the  formula,  forms  a  well-defined  series  of  salts.    It  is  near- 

CasUfloNOi.    The  crystals  are  sparingly  soluble  ly  insoluble  in  strong  nitric  acid,  but  the  crys- 

in  water,  but  readily  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  tals  dissolve   in  cola  water,  more  rapidly  on 

alcohol,  and  melt  at  254°  C.     A  chloride  has  warming,  yielding  a  colorless  and  strongly  acid 

been  obtained  which  makes  bitter  solutions  with  liquid.   Tnat  it  is  a  true  mixed  acid  is  shown 

alcohol  and  water,  and  forms  salts  with  platinum  by  the  fact  that  it  forms  crystalline  salts  with 

and  gold.  metals.    The  crystals,  when  dry,  may  be  pre- 

Several  new  fluorine  compounds  of  vanadium  served  unchanged,  either  in  sunshine  or  in  the 

have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Emil  Petersen.    Those  dark.    But  if  moist,  they  quickly  become  col- 

heretofore  known  containing  fluorine  and  vana-  ored  blue  when  exposed  to  the  sun*s  rays.    If 

dium  were  oxy-compounds.  The  most  important  characters  be  written  on  paper  with  the  solution, 

of  the  new  substances  is  fluoride  of  vanadium  they  remain  invisible  in  a  weak  light ;  but,  when 

itself,    ViFc,  which  has  been  obtained  in  flne  exposed  to  sunshine,  they  rapidly  become  visi- 

large  rhombohedrons  of  a  dark-green  color,  and  ble,  and  turn  deep  indigo.    It  is  curious  that 

is  very  soluble  in  wat«r.    Other  conipounds  are  this  effect  only  happens  when  'the  solution  is 

two  probably  isomorphous  fluorides  of  vanadium  spread  over  paper  or  other  surfaces,  for  the  solu- 

with  potassium  and  with  ammonium ;  another  tion  itself  may  be  kept  unaltered  in  the  bottle 

compound  with  ammonium  fluoride  which  is  iso-  for  any  length  of  time,  except  for  a  trace  of  blue 

morphous  with  the  analagous  chromium  and  tita-  at  the  edge  of  the  meniscus,  when,  by  surface  ac- 

nium  compounds,  while  the  isomorphous  group  tion,  a  little  is  spread  against  the  interior  glass 

has  been  completed  by  the  preparation  of  the  walls.    If  a  sheet  of  paper  is  immersed  in  a  sat- 

aluminum  compound ;  and  another  pair  of  iso-  urated  solution  of  the  acid,  dried  in  the  dark, 

morphous  double  salts  with  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  then  exposed  behind  an  ordinary  photo- 

A  number  of  oxy-fluorides,  derived  from  vanadic  graphic  negative,  a  very  sharp  print  in  blue 

anhydride,  VaO*,  and  analogous  to  the  oxychlo-  may  be  obtained  by  exposure  to  sunlight  for 

rides  of  phosphorus,  have  also  been  obtained  in  about  ten  minutes.    The  color  instantly  disap- 

combination  with  alkaline  fluorides.  pears  in  contact  with  water,  so  that  if  a  piece 

Hydrate  of  amidogen,  or  hydrazine,  which  has  of  this  sensitized  paper  be  wholly  exposed  to 

been  prepared  by  Drs.  Curtius  and  Jay,  of  Er-  sunlight,  one  may  write  in  whit«  upon  the  blue 

langen,  possesses  some  very  remarkable  proper-  ground  by  using  a  pen  dipped  in  water.    If, 

ties.    Gaseous  amidogen,  which  was  isolated  by  however,  the  paper  with  its  olue  markings  be 
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exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  for  a  few  minutes,  the  phenyl-amine  on  silicon  tetrabromide.  It  is  crys- 

blue  changes  to  black,  and  the  characters  are  tallized  from  carbon  disulphide  in  fine  colorless 

then  no  longer  destroyed  by  water.  transparent  prisms,  that  melt  at  182*'G.    Other 

A  new  series  of  double  oxalates  of  rhodium  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  silicon 

and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  tetrabromide  on  the  primary  thiocarbamide  and 

have  been  described  by  M.  Leidi^.    The  hydrate  some  of  its  derivatives— aUyl,  phenyl,  and  di- 

of  rhodium  sesquioxiae,  a  substance  having  the  phenyl-thiocarbamides. 

peculiar  appearance  of  a  black  jell;^,  which  is  but       A  new  photographic  developer,  "  Eikonogen," 

slightly  attacked  by  most  acids,  dissolves  readi-  is  described  by  Prof.  Liveing  as  appearing  to  give 

ly,  when  recently  precipitated,  in  a  concentrated  j^reater  detail  than  most  of  the  ^velopers  now 

solution  of  oxalic  acid.  On  evaporation  of  this  so-  m  use.    The  tone  of  the  negative  is  also  excel- 

lution,  containing  presumably  rhodium  oxalate,  lent      Eikonogen  is  the  sodium  salt  of  amido 

no  crystalline  oxalate  is  obtained,  but  only  a  non-  fi  naphthol=/i=sulphonic  acid, 
crvstallizable  transparent  mass.   If,  however,  the       A  series  of  new  aromatic  compounds  of  bis- 

solution  is  evaporated  along  with  a  solution  of  muth  have  been  prepared  by  Drs.  Michaelis  and 

neutral  oxalate  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammo-  Marquardt.    The  fi»t  member  of  the  series,  bis- 

nium,  on  cooling  beautiful  garnet-red  cr^rstals  of  muth  triphenyl,  is  a  solid  crystallizing  in  two 

a  double  oxalate  are  deposited,  containing  one  distinct  forms  of  the  monoclinic  system.    It  is 

molecule  of  the  oxalate  of  rhodium  sesquioxide  obtained  by  heating  the  sodium-bismuth  alloy 

and  three   molecules  of   the  alkaline  oxalate,  with  brom-benzene.    Other  members  of  the  series 

These  salts  are  analogous  to  the  double  oxalates  are  bismuth  tritolyl,  and  bismuth  trixylyl.    Both 

of  ferric  iron  and  chromium ;  but  the  two  series,  form  good  crystals,  but  no  dimorphism  was 

owing  to  difference  in  the  water  of  crystalliza-  observed.    Both  compounds  by  direct  addition 

tion,  are  not  isomorphous.     Evidence  of  si  mi-  take  up  two  atoms  oi  chlorine  or  bromine,  with 

larity  between  iron  and  rhodium  is  shown  by  the  production  of  compounds  in  which  bismuth  as- 

fact  that  their  most  stable  chlorides  are  those  sumes  its  full  pentaa  atomicity,  supplying  in  this 

derived  from  the  sesquioxides ;  but  the  forma-  way  additional  proof  of  the  similarity  of  bismuth 

tion  of  these  double  oxalates  indicates  that  the  to  antimony,  arsenic,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen, 
connection  is  perhaps  closer  than  has  hitherto        A  carbohydrate  of  the  empirical  composition 

been  supposed.    And  the  interest  in  this  connec-  CaHi»Ot,  possessing  properties  closely   resem- 

tion  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  iron  and  bling  those  of  the  arabin  of  gum  arable  has  been 

rhodium  occupy  corresponding  positions  in  the  artifically  prepared  by  Prof.  Ballo,  of   Buda. 

eighth  vertical  group  of  Prof.  MendeleefTs  peri-  Pesth.     It  was  discovered,  in  the  course  of  an 

ooic  classification.  attempt  to  reproduce  the  conditions  under  which 

Finding  that  the  compounds  existing  in  zincic  the  acids  of  the  vegetable  world  are  reduced  to 

hydrate  nave  not  been  definitely  determined,  chlorophyl  as  a  result  of  the  treatment  of  fer- 

A.  M.  Comey  and  C.  L.  Jackson  have  begun  the  rous  sulphate  with  tartaric  acid.    **  Iso-arabin." 

investigation  of  the  subject  with  the  study  of  as  it  is  provisionally  termed,  is  an  almost  coJor- 

the  sodic  zincates.     They  can  be  prepared  by  less  synip,  readily  mixing  with  water,  does  not 

the  action  of  sodic  hydrate  on  metallic  zinc,  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  but  rotates  the  plane 

zincic  oxide,  or  zincic  hydrate,  and  the  product  of  polarization  to  the  rifht,  and  behaves,  gener- 

seems  to  be  the  same  in  every  case.    A  fusible  ally,  like  the  carbohydrates  of  the  (CafiieOt) 

and  an  infusible  sodic  zincate  are  obtained.    The  group.   The  potassium  salt  crystallizes  in  large 

fusible  salt  is  the  principal  product  of  the  reac-  anhydrous  crystals.    With  it  a  small  quantity 

tion,  and  forms  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  of  its  hydrate  is  also  formed,  and  separates  in 

whole.    As  precipitated  by  alcohoi  from  its  solu-  crystals  from  the  alcoholic  washings  of  the  crude 

tion  in  aaueous  sodic  hyarate,  it  forms  a  white  iso-arabin. 

mass,  maae  of  radiating  crystals,  often  of  consid-  Two  new  crystalline  compounds  of  arsenious 
erable  size,  and  fuses  at  aliout  70°  C.  The  infu-  oxide  with  sodium  bromide  and  sodium  iodide 
sible  salt  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  wash-  have  been  prepared  by  Prof.  Rfldorff.  They 
ings  obtaineid  in  the  preparation  of  the  fusible  form  two  additional  compounds  of  an  isomor- 
compound,  and  is  formed  in  comparatively  small  phous  group  previously  aiscovered  by  the  au- 
ouantities  not  constituting,  apparently,  more  thor.  Five  members  of  the  group  containing 
tnan  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product.  It  potassium  and  ammonium  had  been  already  de- 
crystallizes  m  white  needles,  sometimes  more  scribed ;  the  two  new  members  contain  sodium 
than  a  centimetre  long,  which  form  loose  radiat-  with  bromine  and  iodine, 
ing  groups,  usually  of  a  conical  shape,  but  occa-  New  Processes. — ^A  new  method  of  obtain- 
sionally  circular  or  spherical.  ing  ffaseous  carbon  oxysulphide,  COS,  discovered 

A  new  compound,  containing  aluminum  in  a  by  M.  Armand  Gautier,  consists  in  passing  dry 

lower  state  of  oxidation  corresponding  to  ferrous  carbon  disulphide  vapor  through  a  neated  tuM 

iron,  has  been  obtained  by  Prof.  Hampe-Glaus-  of  calcined  kaolin.    The  mixture  of  gases  issuing 

thai.    It  is  a  double  fiuoride  of  aluminum  and  from  the  tube,  which  contains  60  per  cent,  of 

sodium,  and  was  produced  by  fusing  cryolite,  cai'bon  oxysulphide,  is  then  freed  from  its  other 

the  natural  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminic  ingredients.    After  the  experiment,  crystals  of 

aluminum,  alon^  with  metallic  aluminum.  silica  sulphide,  SiSs,  are  found  in  the  kaolin  tube, 

Some  interesting  new  silicon  compounds  have  and  in  place  of  the  kaolin,  crystals  of  a  sidpho- 

been   described   by  Prof.  Emerson    Reynolds,  silicate  of  alumina,  or  a  kaolin  in  which  oxygen 

Silico  tetraphenylamide  (Si(NHCaHt)«)  is  the  first  has  been  replaced  by  sulphur.    This  result  opens 

well-defined  compound  in  which  silicon  is  ex-  up  the  wide  prospect  of  the  formation  of  a  wnole 

clusively  united  with  the  nitrogen   of  amidic  series  of  sulpho-silicates  in  which  the  oxygen  of 

groups,  and  is  formed  by  the  action  of  excess  of  natural  silicates  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 
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M.  Maussier  has  patented  a  process  for  obtain-  metric  determination  of  silver,  mercury,  and 

ing  aluminum  by  tne  three  operations  of  desili-  thallium  by  means  of  potassium  iodide  is  founded 

fication,  reduction,  and  liq[uation.    Desilification  on  the  insolubility  of  the  iodides  of  those  metals 

is  effected  by  treatment  with  fluorine  (in  fluoride  in  a  nitric  solution,  provided  that  such  solution 

of  calcium)  at  a  high  temperature,  in  the  pres-  contains   no  alkaline  iodide.     The  potassium 

ence  of  carbon ;  reduction  by  incandescent  iron  iodide  employed  as  a  reagent  is  pourea  little  by 

and  manganese  in  the  presence  of  carbon ;  and  little  into  the  acid  solution  until  the  starch  used 

liquation,  which  is  intended  to  separate   the  as  an  indicator  is  colored  by  the  iodine.    The 

aluminum  from  iron  and  manganese,  oy  causing  liberation  of  the  iodine  is  due  to  the  presence 

the  melted  mass  to  fall  into  molds  of  charcoal,  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  nitric  acid.    The 

A  nearly  pure  aluminum  is  obtained.  silver  or  mercury  iodide  may  be  collected  and 

The  aetaiis  have  only  recently  been  published  weighed ;  or  the  reagent  may  preferably  be  used 

of  the  combined  Leblanc  and  ammonia  alkali  as  a  standard  solution,  ana  the  volume  of  the 

process  of  Pamell  and  Simpson,  which  has  been  liquid  necessary  for  precipitation  measured, 
worked  experimentally  in  England  since  1885.       Industrial  Chemistry.— The  effective  dis- 

In  it,  sodium  bicarbonate  is  obtained  by  treating  posal  of  the  immense  amount  of  sulphurous 

brine  and  ammonium  sulphide  with  lime-kiln  tank-waste  which  is  developed  in  the  ammonia 

gases,  and  the  resulting  ammonium  chloride  is  process  for  making  soda  has  been  a  great  source 

reconverted  into  sulphide  by  heating  with  Le-  of  expense,  and  has  presented  a  problem  which 

blanc  tank-waste.  has  only  recently  been  solved.    All  the  sulphur 

The  Weldon-Pechiney  alkali  process,  which  is  used  in  making  acid  for  the  alkali  industry  ap- 

employed  at  Salindres,  France,  is  based  upon  pears  at  the  end  of  the  process  in  this  waste, 

the  decomposition  of  moist  magnesium  oxychlo-  The  process  introduced  by  Chance  Brothers,  in 

ride  by  heat,  which  ^ives  free  chlorine  and  hy-  1888,  seems  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  have 

drochloric  acid.    By  it  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  hitherto  been  met.    It  depends  upon  the  decom- 

mado  to  yield  more  than  80  per  cent  of  its  chlo-  position  of  the  waste  by  carbonic  dioxide.     The 

rine  free,  against  83  per  cent,  by  the  Weldon  pro-  resultant  gas  is  of  constant  composition,  contains 

cess,  and  from  40  to  90  per  cent,  by  the  Deacon  over  80  per  cent,  of  hvdro^n  sulphide,  and  is  of 

process.    Its  effect  upon  the  Leblanc  soda  Indus-  suitable  strength  for  burning  to  sulphur  dioxide 

try  depends,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer  B.  New-  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  for  the 

bury,  upon  the  fact  tl^t  it  may  furnish  a  cheap  preparation  of  sulphur  b;f  the  *'  Claus  Kiln,"  in 

source  of  chlorine  for  making  bleaching  powder,  which  the  hydrogen  sulpmde  is  burned  with  the 

It  is  especially  applicable  in  places  where  mag-  necessary  amount  of  air  to  produce  water  and 

nesium  chloride  is  a  waste  product.  free  sulphur.    It  is  possible  that  this  method, 

Curious  experiments  in  the  volatilization  of  together  with  the  current  low  price  of  pyrites, 

lead  oxide  and  its  action  on  glass  were  described  will  turn  the  tide  again  in  favor  of  the  Leblanc 

by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hogg  in  the  British  Association,  process. 

Writing  in  which  lead  oxide  has  been  used  as  a  In  modem  burners  for  smalls  in  preparing 
pigment  being  placed  upon  a  glass  plate  or  plat-  sulphuric  acid  from  pyrites,  and  especially  with 
inum  foil,  a  polished  plate  of  glass  is  placed  over  the  Spence  furnace,  it  is  possible  to  bum  the 
this  as  closely  as  possible,  but  prevented  by  suit-  pyrites  down  to  1  per  cent,  for  sulphur.  The  re- 
able  means  from  actual  contact.  On  heating  up  suiting  cinders  from  non-cupreous  pyrites  con- 
to  hardly  visible  redness,  a  distinct  reverse  of  sist  chiefly  of  ferric  oxide,  and  are  nearly  free 
the  design  will  appear  upon  the  upper  glass.  The  from  phosphorus.    Such  cinders  are  valuable  as 

S[uantity  of  lead  oxide  that  will  produce  this  ef-  iron-ore.    Cinders  containing  notable  quantities 

ect  is  not  shown  by  the  most  dehcate  balance.  of  copper  are  treated  by  the  wet  extraction  pro- 

A  good  experiment  in  the  resolution  of  an  en-  cess.    If  much  silica  and  little  silver  are  present, 

dothermic  compound  into  its  elements  is  de-  the  cinders  are  smelted  with  the  addition  of  raw 

scribed  by  T.  E.  Thorpe.    In  studying  the  action  pyrites  in  the  form  of  **  fines,**  by  which  a  "  matte  ** 

of  the  fluid  alloy  of  potassium  and  sodium  on  is  obtained  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  copper, 

carbon  disulphide,  the  author  obtained  a  yellow-  The  iron  and  silver  containea  in  the  cinders  are, 

ish-brown  substance  that  exploded  with  great  however,  lost.     But  if  a  determined  proportion 

violence  when  subjected  to  pressure  or  friction,  of  silver  and  little  silica  are  present,  the  Ilen- 

If  the  explosion  took  place  m  contact  with  car-  derson  wet  process  is  used  for  the  extraction  of 

bon  disulphide,  that  substance  was  resolved  into  copper  and  silver.    At  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  Na- 

its  elements.    A  similar  decomposition  of  carbon  trona,  Pa.,  the  cinders  are  roasted  with  salt, 

disulphide  into  carbon  and  sulphur  can  readily  The  resulting  cinders  are  lixiviated  with  water, 

be  enected  by  exploding  a  charge  of  fulminate  and  then  with  the  dilute  acid  obtained  in  the 

within  a  tube  containing  carbon  disulphide  vapor,  operation ;  and  the  silver  is  precipitated  by  po- 

The  cocaine  extracted  from  coca-leaves  con-  tassium  iodide  or  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the 

tains  a  number  of  other  alkaloids  from  which  it  copper  by  scrap  iron. 

must  be  separated,  which  have  hitherto  been  re-  According  to  Spencer  B.  Newbury*s  review 
garded  as  of  no  value.  A  method  has  been  de-  of  the  "  Sulphuric  Acid  Manufacture "  in  the 
vised  by  C.  Liebermann  and  F.  Giesel  for  con-  "  American  Chemical  Journal,"  chamber  acid  has 
verting  them,  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  generally  a  strength  not  over  50°  B.,  correspond- 
into  ecgonine ;  this  into  the  benzoyl  derivative ;  ing  to  about  62  per  cent,  of  HsSO« .  Tnis  is 
and  the  benzoyl  ecgonine  into  methyl-benzoyle-  strong  enough  for  the  manufacture  of  super- 
ecgonine,  or  cocaine.  Thus  the  whole  product  phosphates,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  the  salt- 
of  the  extraction  process  is  converted  into  the  cake  process.  Acid  of  greater  strength  is  need- 
valuable  cocaine.  ed  for  reflning  petroleum  and  making  nitric  acid 
Adolphe  Carnot*8  new  process  for  the  volu-  and  nitro-compounds.     Acid  from  the  Glover 
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tower  may  reach  a  strength  of  62°  B.,  correspond-  In  Dr.  Netto*s  process,  which  is  at  work  on 

ing  to  81'7  per  cent,  of  HiSO«.     Beyond  this  the  Tyne,  for  manufacturing  aluminum  from 

point  the  concentration  must  be  carried  on  in  cryolite,  the  cryolite  is  first  fused  with  salt  in 

platinum  stills  or  glass  retorts.    Since  acid  from  a  reverbatory  furnace ;  then  run  out  into  cou- 

the  Glover  tower  can  not  generally  be  concen-  vertere  in  which  sodium  is  gradually  added, 

trated  in  platinum,  on  account  of  the  deposition  Sodium  fluoride   and  metallic  aluminum    are 

of  ferric  sulphate,  it  is  first  concentrated  in  lead  formed.     The  sodium  is  obtained  by  allowing 

pans  to  60**  B.,  and  then  run  into  the  stills.  Plati-  molten  caustic  soda  to  flow  gradually  on  to  char- 

num  is  liable  to  corrosion,  especially  if  the  acid  coal  contained  in  a  cast-iron  retort  heated  to 

contains  nitro-compounds  or  considerable  quan-  dull  redness.    The  sodium  carbonate  formed  in 

tities  of  arsenic.    The  nitro-compounds  may  be  the  reaction  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 

removed  by  adding  ammonium  sulphate,  wdich  The  greater  concentration  of  the  caustic  soda 

gives  rise  to  water  and  free  nitrogen.    Cast-iron  thus  produced  enables  the  temperature  to  be 

retorts  have  been  successfully  used  for  the  final  kept  lower  than  in  the  Castner  process, 

concentration,  which  may  be  carried  on  in  them  Analytical  Chemistry. — A  new  method  of 

up  to  98  per  cent.  HiSO« .    By  using  glass,  acid  chemical  analysis,  in  which  capillary  attraction 

from  the  Glover  tower  may  be  concentrated  di-  plays  an  important  part,  is  described  by  Charles 

rectly,  without  difficulty  irom  the  presence  of  W.  Phillips.    One  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  as 

arsenic  or  nitrogen  compounds.  presented  by  the  author,  is  that  experiments  can 

The  same  writer  reviews  the  present  stAte  of  be  filed  away  for  future  reference,  and  in  medico- 
the  alkali  industry  in  the  Unitea  States;  while  legal  investigations  the  actual  evidence  can  be 
a  small  amount  of  Leblanc  soda  was  formerly  carried  into  court  and  filed  away  with  other  le^l 
made  in  this  country,  the  industry  is  not  known  documents.  Test  papers  are  prepared  by  dip- 
to  exist  here  at  present.  Caustic  soda  has  been  ping,  chemically  pure,  white  filtering  papers,  hav- 
made  by  the  crjrolite  process  for  many  years  by  mg  a  close  grain,  severally,  into  solutions  of  ferro- 
the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company,  cyanide  of  potassium,  neutral  chromate  of  potas- 
at  Natrona,  near  Pittsburg.  Most  of  the  soda  sium,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  hyposulphite  of 
ash  used  for  glass  and  soap  making  was,  until  sodium. ,  The  solution  to  be  tested  is  aropped 
recently,  imported  from  England.  The  manu-  from  a  tube  upon  one  of  these  papers,  and  the 
facture  of  ammonia  soda  was  begun  about  1882  by  reaction  compared  with  a  set  of  sample  standard 
the  Solvay  Process  Company,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  reactions  of  tne  various  elements  and  compounds, 
and  their  production  amounted,  in  1888,  to  60,000  with  which  the  analyst  should  already  have  pro- 
tons, or  one  third  of  the  total  quantity  consumed  vided  himself.  The  author  has  tested  and  de- 
in  the  United  States.  Caustic  soda  is  also  made  scribes  in  his  paper  the  reactions  of  all  the  im- 
there  on  an  extensive  scale.  Dr.  Francis  Wyatt  portant  metals  of  the  6  groups,  with  4  reagents, 
has  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Leblanc  process  making  in  all  116  reactions, 
in  this  country,  as  oest  suited  to  our  conditions.  In  testing  for  sulphur  according  to  Schdnn*s 
but  the  success  of  the  ammonia  process  at  Syra-  method,  by  neating  an  organic  substance  with  a 
cuse  shows  that  that  also  can  be  made  profitable  metal  (soaium),  dissolving  the  sulphide  formed 
here.  in  water,  and  adding  a  solution  of  sodium,  nitro- 

The  application  of  a  cheap  method  of  recover-  pnisside,  Charles  wT  Marsh  found  powdered  zinc 
ing  the  cnlorine  of  the  salt  treated  by  the  am-  a  more  convenient  substance  for  decomposing 
monia-soda  process,  which  is  now  lost  as  calcium  organic  bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  uniting 
chloride,  ana  making  it  available  for  bleaching,  with  the  halogens  to  form  chloride,  bromide,  or 
ete.,  would  contribute  greatly  te  assuring  the  su-  iodide,  as  the  case  might  be — all  sul^tances  solu- 
premacy  of  that  methcd.  Many  attempts  to  ac-  ble  in  water.  From  the  water  solution  the  cor- 
complish  this  have  been  made,  but  as  yet  no  responding  silver  salt  could  be  precipitated,  and 
oorameroially  successful  process  has  been  made  that  would  aid  in  identifying  the  halogen  in  the 
public.  Among  the  methods  that  have  been  ex-  substance  treated.  In  substances  containing  sul- 
perimented  upon  are  the  decomposition  of  cal-  phur,  zinc  sulphide  would  be  formed,  and  could 
cium  chloride  by  means  of  silica  and  clay  at  a  be  determined  by  convenient  tests.  The  method 
high  temperature  (^Ivay);  the  decomposition  of  procedure  thus  outlined  was  tried  on  many 
of  ammonium  chloride  into  ammonia  ana  hydro-  organic  substances  containing  chlorine,  bromine, 
chloric  acid  (Mond) ;  the  conversion  of  calcium  iodine,  and  sulphur,  and  gave  the  expected  re- 
chloride  by  the  addition  of  lime  into  the  oxy-  suits.  It  is  claimed  that,  by  using  this  process, 
chloride  and  the  decomposition  of  this  by  heat-  the  substances  in  question  can  be  accurately  and 
ing  in  a  current  of  air ;  and  Mond's  metnod  of  rapidly  detected  in  organic  compounds  bV  the 
obtaining  ammonia  and  chlorine  from  ammo-  use  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  orainarily  found 
nium  chloride,  which  is  called  by  Spencer  B.  in  chemical  laboratories. 

Newbury  practically  an  application  of  the  Wei-  Analyses  by  Ira  Remsen  and  W.  M.  Burton 
don-Pechiney  to  the  ammonia  process.  Ammo-  indicate  that  the  substance  known  commercially 
nium-chloride  vapor  is  passed  over  heated  mag-  as  saccharin  is  a  mixture  of  para-sulphamine- 
nesia,  to  which  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  sodium  or  benzoic  acid,  benzoic  sulphinide,  and  acid  potas- 
potassium  chloride  has  been  added.  Ammonia  sium  o-sulpho-benzoate,  and  that  the  amount 
and  steam  are  produced,  and  magnesium  chio-  of  the  sulpninide  present  is  somewhat  less  than 
ride  remains.  The  latter  is  then  decomposed  by  50  per  cent.  The  sulphinide  is  the  only  con- 
heating  intensely  in  a  current  of  air ;  chlorine  is  stituent  of  commercial  value,  and  is  rated  as 
given  off  and  magnesium  oxide  is  left  behind  to  having  about  300  times  the  sweetening  power  of 
be  again  treated  with  ammonium  chloride.  The  cane  sugar.  It  follows  that  commercial  sac- 
commercial  practicability  of  this  process  has  not  charin.  instead  of  being  "  300  times  as  sweet  as 
been  reportc^l  upon.  '  sugar,"  is  not  more,  and  is  probably  considerably 
VOL.  xxix. — 9  A 
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less,  than  150  times  ''  as  sweet  as  sugar.**     It  mination  of  the  total  organic  nitrogen  existing^ 

would,  the  authors  think,  be  nearer  the  truth  to  in  waters.    From  their  experiments  the  authors 

say  that  commercial  saccharin  has  a  sweetening  conclude  that  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  do  not 

power  about  125  times  as  great  as  that  of  cane  interfere  with  the  accurate  determination  of  the 

sue^r.  organic  nitrogen.    The  error  which  might  other- 

Examining  36  samples  of  wine,  obtained  in  wise  be  caused  disappears  under  the  conditions 
the  local  market,  for  adulterations,  C.  A.  Cramp-  of  great  dilution  which  exists  in  natural  waters, 
ton  found  a  distinct  test  for  boracic  acid  in  all  A  report  is  given  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Brown  and 
but  two  of  them,  while  it  did  not  appear  proba-  Henry  Martin  of  experiments  in  the  determina- 
ble that  that  substance  had  been  introduced  to  tion  by  the  Kjeldahl  method  of  the  organic  nitro- 
all  of  them  for  purposes  of  preservation.  Bau-  gen  in  a  large  number  of  natural  waters  of  Mas- 
mert,  who  had  made  the  same  observation  in  sachusetts  (Turing  the  three  successive  months  of 
some  California  wines,  knowing  that  some  Cali-  June,  July,  and  August,  1888.  It  is  noted  that 
fornia  soils  contained  borax,  supposed  that  the  the  organic  nitrogen  in  the  surface  waters  ex- 
plants  had  derived  this  constituent  from  the  soil,  amined  is  in  general  about  double  the  albumen- 
But  the  test  was  also  obtained  bv  the  author  in  oid  ammonia.  In  the  ground  waters  the  relation 
wines  from  New  York,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  and  of  the  albumenoid  ammonia  is  still  less.  But  too 
Virginia.  Prof.  Rising,  of  California,  suggested  much  importance  must  not  be  given  to  this  rela- 
that  boracic  acid  was  a  normal  constituent  of  tion  in  the  latter  case,  because,  from  all  the 
grape  juice,  at  least  in  California.  Soltsien  con-  sources  of  error  not  having  b^n  known  at  the 
cluaed.  from  other  analyses,  that  it  was  not  an  time,  the  figures  given  for  the  organic  nitrogen 
unusual  constituent  of  wine  ash.    Ripper  found  are  a  little  too  high. 

it  as  a  normal  constituent  of  1,000  samples  of  The  peculiar  feature  of  Dr.  Bennett  F.  Daven- 
German  and  foreign  wines,  and  of  various  parts  port's  modification  of  Wanklyn's  method  of  milk 
of  different  grape  stocks.  Baumert  has  since  analysis  is  the  use  of  an  evaporating  capsule  (of 
found  it  in  every  case.  Mr.  Crampton  has  applied  platmum)  of  such  relatively  large  area  as  will 
the  test  to  other  plants  than  the  vine,  ana  has  leave  the  residue  thin  enough  to  be  readily  ex- 
found  boracic  acia  in  some,  as  in  the  peach  and  hausted  of  its  fat  in  the  subsequent  treatment 
watermelon,  but  not  in  all,  whence  he  concludes  with  boiling  petroleum  naphtha.  The  curvature 
that  it  occurs  more  generally  in  plants  than  has  of  the  capsule  is  also  adjusted  so  as  to  correspond 
been  supposed,  but  not  universally.  with  that  which  the  milk  assumes  when  drawn 

It  has  been  observed  by  Edgar  F.  Smith  and  up  the  rim  by  capillarity,  whereby  a  uniform 

Lee  K.  Frankel  that  mercury  can  be  electrolytic-  thickness  of  deposit  is  assured.    The  process  is 

ally  separated  without  difficulty  from  solutions  expedited  by  using  a  closed  water-bath, 

containing  a  large  excess  of  an  alkaline  cyanide,  satisfactory  experiments  in  the  determination 

and  with  comparatively  weak  currents.     With  of  carbonic  acid  and  moisture  in  the  air  bv  gravi- 

oopper  solutions  the  metal  would  not  separate  metric  methods  are  described  by  J.  S.  fialdane 

until  the  alkaline  cyanide  had  completely  disap-  and  M.  S.  Pembrey.    The  methods  are  not  new 

peared,  and  the  presence  of  copper  generally,  in  in  general  principle,  but  by  attention  to  details 

solutions  containing  both  metals,  exercised  a  which  are  aescribed  in  their  paper  the  authors 

considerable  retarding  influence  upon  the  pre-  found  them  exceedingly  convenient  and  much 

cipitation  of  the  mercury.     It  was  ascertained  more  accurate  than  the  corresponding  methods 

that  the  cyanide  method  is  not  applicable  to  the  in  ordinary  use. 

separation  of  silver  and  copper.  Mr.  W.  L.  Dudley  describes  some  modifications 

A  method  is  described  by  Leo  Vijnon  for  the  of  the  methods  of  organic  analysis  by  combus- 

volumetric  determination  of  carbonic  acid  in  tion  which  appear  to  simplify  and  facilitate  the 

water,  whether  free  or  in  a  state  of  semi-combi-  procedure.    The  process  may  be  applied  with 

nation,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  cal-  suitable  modification  to  liquids,  both  to  those 

cium  hyaroxide,  with  phenophthalein  as  an  indi-  having    high    boiling-points    and    to   volatile 

cator.    It  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  acid  in  liquids. 

decolorizing  the  red  liquid  which  is  formed  when  A  method  for  the  analysis  of  butter,  oleomarga- 

certain  proportions  of  lime-water  and  the  satu-  rine,  and  kindred  substances,  in  use  by  H.  N. 

rated  alcoholic  solution  of  phenophthalein  are  Morse  and  W.  M.  Burton,  depends  upon  the  fact 

mixed.  that  the  relative  quantities  of  alkali  required  to 

Samuel  C.  Hooker  has  employed  the  green  col-  neutralize  the  soluble  and  insoluble  acids  are 
oration  given  to  the  sulphuric-acid  solution  of  constant  for  one  fat  or  oil,  but  variable  for  differ- 
carbazol  by  addin^^  nitric  acid  as  the  basis  of  a  ent  fats  or  oils.  The  authors  claim  as  its  ad- 
process  for  the  estimation  of  nitrates  in  natural  vantages,  that  it  is  volumetric  throughout ;  that 
waters.  The  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  reac-  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  weighing  the  specimen 
tion  renders  it  particularly  suitable  for  the  pur-  or  fat ;  and  that  it  readily  discriminates  oetween 

Soses  of  water  analysis,  and  makes  it  possible  to  genuine  butter  and  any  mixture  of  cocoanut-oil 

etermine  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  containing  as  and  other  fats  or  oils.    That  is,  it  succeeds  at 

little  as  Tiriviro^  A  milligram.    It  is  not,  however,  that  point  where  the  methods  of  Hehner  and 

peculiar  to  nitric  acid,  but  appears  in  contact  Koettstorfer  may  fail. 

with  all  oxidizing  agents.     Of  these,  however,  Chemical  Svnthesls. — The  artificial  synthe- 

nitrous  acid  and  ferric  iron  are  the  only  ones  sis  of  glucose  nas  been  so  perfected  that  the 

likely  to  be  found  in  natural  waters  in  appreci-  product  is  now  obtained  in  considerable  quanti- 

able  quantities,  and  are.  therefore,  the  only  oqcs  ties ;  and  it  will  also  ferment  with  yeast  like 

requiring  special  attention.  natural  glucose,  and  like  that  substance  will 

The  Kjeldahl  process  has  been  successfully  ap-  vield,  on  reduction  with  sodium  amalgam,  the 

plied  by  Messrs.  Drown  and  Martin  to  the  deter-  nexhydric  alcohol  mannite.    As  obtained  by  the 
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improved  processes  of  Prof.  Emil  Fischer  and  known  weight  of  pure  ammonium  dichromate 

Dr.  Tafel,  it  ferments  rapidly  with  beer-yeast,  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  chromic 

evolving  abundance  of  carbonic  anhydride  at  the  chloride,  and  subsequent  estimation  of  the  oxide 

ordinary  temperature.    It  reduces  Fehling's  so-  produced  by  direct  precipitation  with  ammonia, 

lution,  and  differs  from  natural  dextrose  and  The  mean  of  the  values  from  six  experiments 

Itevulose  only  in  being  optically  inactive.  was  52*061. 

The  svnthesis  of  urea  has  been  effected  by  Drs.  The  atomic  weight  of  tellurium  has  been  placed, 

Behrend  and  Rosen  in  a  manner  jvhich  settles  after  the  determmations  of  Berzelius  and  Von 

its  constitution  as  according  to  the  formula  of  Ilauer,  at  128.    The  properties  of  the  substance, 

Medicus  and  Fischer.    That  formula  makes  it  a  however,  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  sulphur 

simple  combination  of  iso-dialuric  acid  with  the  group  of  elements,  and  that  its  position  in  the 

elimination  of  water.  periodic  system  lies  between  antimony,  atomic 

Atomic  Weights.— Bohuslav  Brauner,  dis-  weight  120,"  and  of  iodine,  atomic  weight  127. 
cussing  the  standard  of  atomic  weights,  after  With  a  view  of  solving  the  problem  thus  presented, 
citing  llarignac's  reasons  for  preferring  0  =  16,  Dr.  Brauner  has  attempted  a  redetermmation  of 
H  =  1-0024  to  the  system  which  makes  hydrogen  the  atomic  weight  of  tellurium,  from  which  he  has 
the  unit  and  O  15-96»  asks,  "Why  should  we  found  it  127*61,  still  above  that  of  iodine.  Hence 
make  our  atomic  weights  dependent  on  the  ratio  it  seems  to  come  out  the  first  element  yet  found 
of  hydrogen  to  oxygen,  a  value  which,  besides  the  f>roperties  of  which  are  not  a  function  of  its 
changing^  from  experiment  to  experiment,  is  the  atomic  weight.  Dr.  Brauner  finds,  however,  as 
most  difficult  of  all  atomic  ratios  to  determine  the  result  of  fractionation  that  his  specimen  is 
accurately,  its  slightest  variation  causing  all  oth-  not  pure  tellurium,  but  consists  of  prooably  three 
er  atomic  weights  to  vary  the  more  the  higher  elements — pure  tellurium  mixed  with  smaller 
they  are  f  One  way  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  quantities  of  two  other  elements  of  higher 
would  be  to  take  oxygen  as  unity,  viz.,  O  =  1  or  atomic  weights ;  and  he  has  since  been  engaged 
0  =  100.  This  woulo,  however,  give  numbers  in  studying  the  nature  of  these  foreign  sub- 
perfectly  impracticable  and  absolutely  impossi-  stances,  and  m  the  endeavor  to  isolate  pure  tel- 
Die  to  remember.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  as-  lurium.  In  his  latest  memoir  he  observes  that 
sume  0  =  16  (without  regarding  Front's  hypothe-  one  of  the  new  elements  is  probably  identical 
sis  in  its  original  rough  form  as  correct),  so  as  to  with  Prof.  Mendeleeff's  recently  predicted  dwi- 
make  the  atomic  weights  of  all  elements  real '  con-  tellurium,  of  atomic  weight  214 :  while  the  other 
stants  of  nature,'  depending  on  a  constant  basis,  constituent  is  an  element  closely  allied  to  arsenic 
and  to  change  their  values  only  when  a  more  ex-  and  antimony. 

act  determination  replaces  a  previous  less  exact  The  atomic  weight  of  palladium — the  previous 

one  f  "  estimations  being  regarded  as  too  high — has  been 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  W.  Hibbert  have  redetermined  by  E.  H.  Keiser.  The  author  em- 
sought  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc  ployed  the  yellow  crystalline  palladium  diam- 
by  applying  Faraday's  law  of  electrolys<is.  A  monium  chloride,  which  was  dissociated  by  heat- 
series  of  copper,  silver,  and  zinc  voltameters  were  ing  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  mean  value 
arranged  in  a  simple  circuit,  and  the  quantity  of  of  two  series  of  analyses — nineteen  in  all — gave 
zinc  dissolved  was  compared  with  the  weights  of  106*35  as  the  atomic 'weight, 
deposited  silver  and  copper.  From  the  mean  ra-  Organic  Chemistry. — Much  light  has  been 
tio  of  the  equivalents  of  silver  and  zinc  the  atom-  thrown  on  the  chemistry  of  the  terpenes  and 
io  weight  of  the  latter  was  calculated — silver  be-  ethereal  oils  and  other  related  compounds  by 
ing  taken  at  107*93 — as  65*44;  or  if  silver  is  taken  the  investigations  of  Prof.  O.  Wallacn,  of  Bonn 
at  107*66,  as  65*20.  The  copper  sulphate  voltam-  and  GOttingen.  Worm-seed  oil  was  found  to 
eter  is  not  as  accurate  as  the  silver  one.  It  consist  of  an  oxygen  compound  of  the  formula 
frave,  however,  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  be-  CioHisO,  which,  as  it  was  isomeric  with  bomeol, 
mg  68*33,  65*37  as  that  of  zinc  the  author  called  cineol.    Studies  of  its  behavior 

The  fundamental  idea  of  a  method  employed  with  hydrochloric  and  hydriodic  acids,  bromine, 

by  W.  A.  Noyes  for  determining  the  atomic  and  other  agents  showing  that  at  least  one  of  the 

weight  of  oxygen  is  that  by  passmg  hydrogen  terpenes  could  be  characterized  by  chemical  re- 

into  an  apparatus  containing  hot  copper  oxide,  actions,  the  investigation  was  extended  to  the 

and  conaensing  the  water  formed  within  the  class  generally.    The  first  result  was  to  show 

same  apparatus,  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  can  that  the  oxygen  compound  contained  in  cajeput 

be  determined  by  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  ap-  oil,  and  hitherto  known  as  eajeputol,  is  identical 

paratus.    The  mean  result  of  six  determinations  with  cineol.    It  was  found  further  that  the  hy- 

made  by  this  method,  the  processes  of  which  are  drocarbon  CioHia  obtained  from  orange  peel,  and 

related  in  detail  in  the  paper,  gives  15*886 ±-0028;  known  as  hesperidene,  is  not  identical  with  cin- 

or.  if  the  correction  for  nitrogen  be  omitted,  ene,  as  it  yielded  a  different  tetrabromide.    With 

15*867,  or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  Cooke's  final  the  knowledge  that  at  least  two  distinct  and  easi- 

mean  (15*869).    This  makes  it  seem  probable  to  ly  recognizable  tetrabromides  could  be  obtained 

the  author  that  Cooke's  hydrogen  was  contami-  from  terpenes,  Wallach  proceeded  to  the  exami- 

nated  with  a  trace  of  nitrogen.    The  results  oh-  nation  of  a  large  number  of  ethereal  oils,  with 

tained,  the  author  believes,  show  that  the  acci-  results  that  are  thus  summed  up :  1.  Those  ter- 

dental  errors  of  the  determination  have  been  penes  which  are  obtained  from  orange-peel  oil, 

made  very  smalL  lemon  oil,  oil  of  bergamot,  oil  of  caraway,  dill  oil. 

The  atomic  weight  of  chromium  has  been  re-  erigeron  oil,  and  pine-needle  oil  are  identical, 

determined  by  >ir.  Rawson,  of  University  Col-  This  hydrocarbon  is  the  hesperidene  above  re- 

lege.  Liverpool,  who  used  a  process  remarkable  ferred  to.    2.  The  terpenes  boiling  between  180*" 

for  its  simplicity.     This  was   reduction  of  a  and  182"  C,  and  known  as  cinene.  cajeputene, 
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caoutchene,  and  disoprene ;  that  portion  of  the 
oil  of  camphor  which  boils  between  180^  and 
182" ;  the  product  obtained  by  heating  terpenes 
to  250^  to  270° :  and  the  hydrocarbons  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  terpene  dichlorhy- 
drate  C,oH,.,2HCl,  melting  at  49<»  to  50^  no 
matter  what  the  source  may  be — are  all  identical. 

A  preliminary  paper  has  been  published  by 
Frank  D.  Dodge  on  an  investigation  in  which  he 
is  engaged  of  the  volatile  oils  obtained  from  va- 
rious tropical  grasses  of  the  genus  Andropogon, 
Five  of  them  are-known  in  commerce— oils  of 
citronella,  lemon  grass,  Indian  or  Turkish  gera- 
nium, and  vetivert,  or  cus  cus.  The  Turkish 
fferanium  oil  has  been  known  and  used  since  at 
least  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  ^rass 
Andropogon  squarrosus,  Lin.,  from  which  oil  of 
vetivert  or  cus  cus  is  obtained,  was  probably  the 
"  birana "  grass  with  a  sweet-scented  root  men- 
tioned in  the  Sanscrit  classics.  It  is  found  in 
m&nj  parts  of  India  and  the  East,  and  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  New  World.  Mr.  Dodge's 
first  paper  relates  to  the  examination  of  citro- 
nella  oil  and  its  aldehyde,  which  is  found  to  be 
easily  convertible  into  a  terpene  and  into  cy- 
mene,  and  gives  valerianic  acid  among  the  oxi- 
dation products.  The  oil  of  tansy,  examined  by 
Bruylants,  bears  a  relation  to  oil  of  citronella. 
It  is  found  to  contain  an  aldehyde,  Ci«HieO,  the 
corresponding  alcohol,  CioHibO,  and  a  terpene. 
Oil  of  Turkish  geranium  has  been  examin^  by 
Jacobsen,  who  found  it  to  contain  a  monatomic 
alcohol,  geraniol,  CioIIisO.  The  investif^ation 
of  these  and  of  the  other  oils,  which  are  still  un- 
studied, is  continued. 

An  investigation  has  been  published  by  W. 
E.  Stone,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  con- 
cerning arabinose,  a  saccharine  substance  dis- 
covered and  first  prepared  pure  by  Scheibler, 
from  the  cellular  suoslance  or  pulp  of  sugar 
beets,  or  from  gum  Arabic.  It  is  also  found  in 
cherry  gum  and  tragacanth  gum.  The  investi- 
gation concerned  the  relations  of  arabinose  with 
the  carbohydrates  and  to  fermentation  and  the 
action  of  strong  acids.  The  results  showed  that 
while  galactose,  lievulose,  dextrose,  and  sorbose, 
types  of  the  true  carbonates,  are  all  fermentable, 
arabinose  is  not  subject  to  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion. It  forms  no  appreciable  quantity  of  lievu- 
linic  acid  when  treated  with  strong  mineral 
acids ;  and  when  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  yields  large  and  constant  quantities  of  fur- 
furol,  which  the  true  carbohydrates  do  not.  The 
fact  that  the  last  property  is  common  to  it  and 
xylose,  besides  distinguishing  that  substance 
from  the  true  carbohydrates,  points  to  a  relation- 
ship between  the  two.  Arabinose  and  xylose 
are  formed  from  substances  contained  in  the  seed 
coats  of  cereals  and  probably  in  numerous  other 
natural  products.  Arabinose  also  differs  from 
the  true  carbohydrates  in  its  composition,  which 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  CkHioOs. 

Wnen  many  plants  of  the  higher  botanical 
orders  are  exhausted  with  petroleum-ether  or  al- 
cohol, crystalline  compounds  may  be  separated 
from  the  extracts.  These  crystals,  obtained  from 
Caaeara  amarga  and  Phlox  Carolina,  have  been 
analyzed  by  Helen  C.  DeS.  Abbott  and  Henry 
Trimble,  who  conclude  that  the  compound  is  a 
solid  hydrocarbon.  While  liquid  hydrocarbons 
are  abundant  in  the  plant  kingdom,  a  similar 


occurrence  of  compounds  of  this  class  in  a  solid 
or  crystalline  condition  appears  not  to  have  been 
noticed. 

By  treating  purified  filter  paper  or  fine  carded 
cotton  with  sulphuric  acid,  Guignet  has  obtained 
a  colloidal  form  of  cellulose  soluble  in  water. 
Before  washing  the  cellulose  forms  a  transparent 
gelatinous  mass  which  is  not  affected  by  contact 
with  acid,  but  which  at  100°  C.  is  rapidly  con- 
verted into  gelatin.  The  solution  of  colloidal  cel- 
lulose in  water  is  slightly  milky,  is  readily  filtered, 
deposits  no  precipitate,  is  not  altered  by  boiling, 
is  slightly  orange  yellow  in  color,  and  is  precipi- 
tated, like  other  colloids,  by  certain  acids  and 
salts.  It  appears  to  be  the  substance  with  which 
thepores  of  parchment  paper  are  filled. 

Miscellaneous.  —  From  experiments  with 
"  photosalts  "  produced  by  chemical  means  which 
appeared  identical  with  tnose  produced  by  light, 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  substances  consist  of  a  silver  haloid  (nor- 
mal chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide)  combined  with 
the  corresponding  subsalt,  not  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions, but  after  the  manner  of  a  **  lake  " ;  the 
subsalts,  being  unstable  substances  when  iso- 
lated, acquiring  greater  stability  by  the  union. 
This  view  was  disputed  by  Dr.  Hodgkinson,  in 
England,  whose  conclusion  was  that  an  oxysalt 
and  not  a  subsalt  was  formed.  Although  he  re- 
garded the  evidence  of  the  formation  of  a  sub- 
salt  (subchloride)  amply  sufficient,  Mr.  Lea  made 
further  experiments,  the  results  of  which  appear 
to  establish  his  theory. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Mallet  has  found  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  alum  baking-powders  in  our  mar- 
kets are  made  with  alum,  acid  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium, bicarbonate  of  sodium,  and  starch ;  that, 
giving  off  very  different  proportions  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas,  they  require  to  be  used  in  different 
proportions  with  the  same  quantity  of  fiour; 
that,  while  there  is  generallv  an  excess  of  the  al- 
kaline ingredient  in  them,  tlhe  acid  is  sometimes 
in  excess ;  that  they  yield  on  moistening  small 
quantities  of  aluminum  and  calcium  in  a  soluble 
condition;  that,  after  baking,  they  leave  most 
of  their  aluminum  as  a  phosphate  or  as  a  hy- 
droxide, both  of  which  tend  to  produce  an  in- 
hibitory effect  on  gastric  digestion,  and  may 
probably  also  bring  about  partial  precipitation 
m  insoluble  form  of  some  of  the  inorganic  mat- 
ter of  food.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  deduced 
"  that  not  only  alum  itself,  but  the  residues  which 
its  use  in  baking-powder  leaves  in  bread,  can  not 
be  viewed  as  harmless,  but  must  be  ranked  as 
objectionable,  and  should  be  avoided  when  the 
object  aimed  at  is  the  production  of  wholesome 
bread." 

A  systematic  study  of  the  action  of  definitely 
related  chemical  compounds  upon  animals  ha^ 
been  begun  by  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs  and  Dr.  H. 
A.  Hare,  the  first  paper  on  which  is  published  in 
the  "  American  Cneraical  Journal "  for  October. 
Its  object  is  to  determine  whether  it  is  possible 
to  trace  general  laws  in  the  action  of  definitely 
related  compounds  upon  the  animal  organiza- 
tion, so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  predict,  within 
certain  limits  at  least,  what  the  action  of  a  given 
substance  will  be  and  what  modifications  that 
action  will  undergo  when  chemical  changes  are 
produced  by  the  replacement  of  particular  ele- 
ments or  groups  of  elements,  or  by  other  definite 
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and   generally   applicable   chemical   processes,  classes,  and  variable  under  varying  circamstances 

The  experiments  so  far  related  were  made  with  of  condensation  and  combination.    The  study  of 

ortho«  meta,  and  para  nitrophenols,  nitranilines,  it  is  expected  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the 

amido-benzoic  acids,  and  nitro-benzoic  acids.  molecular  changes  brought  about  by  different 

Notwithstanding  the  dictum  uttered  by  the  circumstances.  In  the  experiments  in  this  field 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  many  years  ago  described  by  Liveing  and  Dewar  the  absorption 
that  no  arsenic  could  be  detected  in  the  clear  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  did  not  extend  quite  so 
glasses  met  with  in  commerce,  all  the  arsenic  be-  far  down  as  the  limit  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
mg  volatilized  during  the  processes  of  manu-  though  it  approached  it  A  diffuse  edge  of 
facture,  the  presence  of  that  substance  has  been  gradually  diminishing  absorption  succeeds  the 
recognized  in  later  years.  An  investi^tion  by  complete  absorption,  and  this,  with  other  facts 
John  Marshall  and  C.  S.  Potts  was  instituted  to  makes  it  likely  that  the  limit  of  the  solar  spec- 
determine  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  glass  of  trum  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  ordinary  oxygen. 
American  and  of  foreign  manufacture ;  the  ac-  Observations  on  atmospheric  air  were  made  under 
tion  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  strong  acids,  and  the  same  circumstances  as  those  on  oxvgen,  and 
ordinary  laboratory  reagents  upon  the  arsenical  the  two  sets  were  fairly  comparable.  The  obser- 
glass  of  the  bottles  in  which  they  were  contained ;  vations  on  the  absorption  of  liquid  oxygen  con- 
and  the  occurrence  of  arsenic  in  commercial  firmed  those  of  Olzewski.  .  Tne  absorption  by 
caustic  soda,  sodium  carbonate,  and  in  sodiilln  ozone  extended  far  below  the  limit  of  tne  solar 
hydrate  and  sodium  carbonate  sold  as  chemically  spectrum,  and  no  identity  was  traced  between 
pure.  Every  sample  of  clear  glass  examined  ex-  tne  phenomena  and  those  exhibited  by  ordinary 
cept  one  and  all  the  caustic  soda  except  one  oxygen. 

sample,  which  was  made  by  the  Solvav  process.  The  specific  ^javity  of  a  large  series  of  samples 

contained  arsenic.    The  caustic  potash,  ammo-  of  fats  and  oils  has  been  examined  by  C.  A. 

nium  hydroxide,  and  the  common  reagents  ex-  Crampton,  of  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 

amined  were  found  to  be  free  from  arsenic    The  Department  of  Agriculture,  bv  means  of  the 

strong  acids,  ammonium  hydroxide,  and  ordi-  Archimedian  method.    While  the  plummet  of  a 

nary  reagents  had  no  dissolving  action  upon  the  Westphal  balance  is  used,  the  weighing  are  made 

surface  of  arsenical  glass  bottles,  whereas  solu-  with  an  ordinary  balance.    The  densities  of  cer- 

tions  of  the  fixed  alkalies  had  such  solvent  action,  tain  fats  which  are  solid  at  35°,  were  taken  with 

Additional  experiments  have  been  made  by  an  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  specific-gravity 
W.  N.  Hartley  on  the  effects  of  acids  upon  ultra-  flask.  The  specific  gravities  were  thus  taken  of 
marine.  The  author  had  expressed  the  conclu-  the  more  important  samples,  including  both  the 
sion,  in  the  **  British  Association  "  in  1886,  that,  harder  fats  and  the  lards  and  oils.  The  co-efii- 
in  water-color  drawings  in  which  ultramarine  cients  of  expansion  were  also  ascertained  in  all 
was  mixed  with  red  for  the  production  of  certain  cases.  Many  of  the  samples  being  typical,  the 
effects,  the  colors  were  liable  to  suffer  from  the  author  has  published  a  table  of  the  results  ob- 
action  of  acids  such  as  might  be  found  in  the  tained,  which  he  thinks  may  prove  valuable  in 
drawing  paper,  or  in  the  damp  atmosphere  of  establishing  standards.  The  results  add  testi- 
towns  where  much  coal  is  burned.  In  after  ex-  mony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Archimedian  method 
periments,  powders  of  distinctly  colored  portions  for  taking  specific  gravities, 
of  specimens  of  lapis  lazuli  exposed  to  sulphuric  The  International  Chemical  Congress  met  in 
acid  were  attack^,  and  in  nearly  every  case  Paris,  July  29,  under  the  presidencv of  M.Berthel- 
completely  decolorized.  Where  the  blue  color  lot.  It  was  predominantly  attenaed  by  French- 
was  not  Quite  destroyed,  examination  with  a  speaking  chemists.  The  proceedings  related 
poweiiul  lens  showed  that  blue  particles  re-  largely  to  nomenclature.  Some  of  the  results 
mained  which  had  not  been  finely  enough  pow-  were  of  narrow  technical  application,  and  oth- 
dered.  Several  minute  lumps  of  the  color  were  ers'  were  most  interesting  to  French  chemists, 
observed  to  be  etched  by  the  acid,  so  as  to  show  Among  those  of  more  general  interest  and  appli- 
white  spots  here  and  there.  Hence  the  fineness  cation  were  the  conclusions  that  the  two  carbon 
of  the  powder  has  much  influence  on  the  facility  atoms  in  ethvlene  and  the  two  hydrogen  atoms 
with  wnich  the  mineral  is  attacked.  Some  of  the  in  urea  shall  be  distinguished  by  the  letters  a  and 
powdered  mineral  was  made  red  hot  and  thrown  b  ;  that  the  aldehydes  shall  be  named  after  their 
into  dilute  acetic  acid.  After  waiting  for  five  corresponding  alcohols;  that  the  suffix -o/ shall 
minutes  the  blue  color  was  not  appreciably  di-  be  reserved  as  far  as  possible  for  alcohols,  and  in 
minished.  Under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  hydrocarbons  shall  be  replaced  by  the  ending 
the  color  was  in  considerable  quantity,  while  in  -ene;  and  that  the  prefix  bi-  shall  in  future  be 
•  the  previous  experiments  the  powder  was  much  reserved  for  bodies  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
finer  and  in  a  thin  layer,  and,  though  there  was  radicals ;  while  the  prefix  di-  shall  be  used,  as  at 
a  slight  action  immediately,  it  was  about  an  present,  to  denote  bodies  formed  by  double  sub- 
hour  before  the  color  was  completely  destroyed,  stitution.  An  international  committee  was  con- 
The  effects  were  unequally  rapid  in  the  different  stituted  to  promote  uniformity  of  chemical  no- 
specimens.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  to  the  menclature,  on  which  Prof.  Ira  Rerasen  was  in- 
author  that  his  statement  concerning  the  use  of  vited  to  represent  the  United  States, 
ultramarine  as  a  pigment  upon  drawing  paper  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Warren  has  found  that  pea-nut 
remiires  modification.  oil,  when  electrified,  beexjmes  extremely  sensitive 

The  absorption  spectrum  of  oxygen  has  en-  to  heat.    Even  slightly  touching  the  finger  to  a 

gaged  attention  on  account  of  the  important  part  glass  inclosing  the  experimenting  tube  caused 

which  that  element  plays  in  the  world,  ana  on  deflection  of  the  galvanometer;  and  this  while 

account  of  the  remarkable  character  of  the  ab-  the  space  between  the  two  glasses  was  half  an 

sorption  in  exhibiting  bands  of  two  different  inch  and  packed  with  non-heat-conducting  ma- 
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terinl.     Even  the  best  solid  uonductora — such  as  Charlemagne.     About   this   time   he   beg&n   hiti 

copper  and  silver — do  not  show  such  remarkable  studies  in  organic  ehemistr)- — then  an  almost  un- 

behavior  to  heat,  and  no  other  oil  behaves  in  so  known  9f  ience — and  g»ve  to  the  Academy  of  Scj- 

pronouncod  a  manner;  but  a  mixture  containing  ences  hb  results,  which  wcra  collected  into  his 

pea-nut  oil  shows  the  susceptibility  in  a  degree  ''  tiecherches  chimiques  Eur  lea  corps  graa  d'ori- 

pniportional  to  the  quautit;  ot  that  substance  gine  aninude  "  {l^S).     He  showed  Uiat  oils  and 
present. 

A  series  of  oiperiments  upon  combustions  in  .  ,  ,  .. 
nitric-acid  vapor  have  been  described  by  Prof.  P. 
T.  Austen.  A  glowing  chip  of  wood  was  inflaincd 
uid  burned  energetically,  much  as  in  oxygen ; 
but,  as  the  red  tetrozide  of  nitrogen — NiOt — was 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  acid,  a 
ruddy  balo  was  seen  to  play  around  the  flame. 
Charcoal  burned  brilliantly,  and  the  scintillations 
in  the  red  tetroxide  gas  produced  a  very  fine  ef- 
fect. A  steel  watch-spring  may  be  burned  when 
started  with  sulphur,  but  with  an  effect  different 
from  that  in  oxygen ;  a  red  halo  b  formed  around 
each  melted  globule  of  iron  as  it  (alls.  Phos- 
phorus bums  with  great  beauty,  with  a  dazzling 
white  flame,  passing  into  deep  red  at  the  edges. 
Most  beautiful  effects  are  obtained  by  the  com- 
bustion of  readily  oxidizable  gases  from  jets 
suspended  in  the  nitric-acid  vapor.  Hydroiren 
bums  with  an  intensely  white  flame,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  flame  in  oxygen,  surrounded  by  a  bichbl  luotKB  chmtricl. 
deep-red  envelope.     Cnal  ga»  continues  to  bum 

with  a  white  center,  enveloped,  as  in  the  case  of  fata,  which  till  then  had  been  regarded  as  pure 
hydrogen,  with  a  red  halo.  When  first  intro-  immediate  principles,  were  formed  of  substances 
duced,  the  flame  becomes  musical ;  then  it  de-  among  which  were  margarine,  oleine,  and  stea- 
(tenerates  into  a  series  of  rapid,  slight  explosions,  rine.  The  latter  substance,  by  furnishing  stearic 
and  at  length,  after  a  certain  amount  of  nitroKcn  acid,  gave  rise  to  the  manufacture  of  stearine 
tetroxide  Das  formed,  burns  quietly.  Sulphu-  candles.  His  labors  on  fatty  bodies,  and  his  the- 
retod  hydrogen  bums  with  a  bright-yellow  flame,  ory  ot  saponiScation,  created  new  industries  and 
and  the  flask  becomes  filled  with  a  eloud  of  mi-  opened  wider  horizons  to  the  theories  of  organic 
nute  chamber-crystals,  resulting,  from  the  action  chemistry.  According  to  J.  B.  Dumas,  his  great 
of  the  sulphur  dioxide  and  wat«r  formed  upon  contemporary,  this  work  formed  a  perpetual 
the  tetroxide  ot  nitrogen  simultaneously  pro-  model  for  chemists,  and  demonstrated  the  meth- 
duced.  Ammonia  burns  with  a  flame  consisting  od  by  which  hundreds  of  millions  ofariiflciat 
of  a  liright-yellow  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  substances  could  be  prepared.  In  1824  he  was 
greenish -yellow  envelope.  This  passes  into  an  appointed  director  of  the  dye-works  and  special 
outer  envelope  of  carmine  red,  which  deepens  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Gobelins  factory, 
the  amount  of  tetroxide  of  nitrogen  increases.  and  thereafter  he  devoted  his  attention  largely 
CHEVREUL,  MICHEL  ElJG£NE,aFr<?nch  to  the  study  of  color.  He  showed  that  the  liar- 
chemist,  Lwm  in  Angers,  France,  Aug.  31,  1786;  moniesofcolorsare  due  to  immutable  laws,  which 
died  in  Paris,  April  9,  18S9.  He  was  the  son  of  he  revealed,  and  the  certainty  of  which  is  dem- 
a  physician  of  high  repute,  who  held  a  chair  iu  onstrated  by  calculation ;  he  also  discovered  the 
the  old  University  of  Angers,  was  a  prolific  laws  of  the  simultaneous  or  suwessive  contraiits 
writer.and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  His  of  color;  the  theory  otcoloredshadows;  andthe 
mother,  Madeliene  Rochelier.  was  a  woman  o(  art  of  defining,  bv  means  of  a  chromatic  circle, 
ability,  survived  her  husband,  and  died  at  Angers  every  shade  bv  a  figure.  His  publications  on  this 
after  attaining  her  ninety-third  year.  The  ooy  subject  include  "  Logons  de  chimie  appliqufe  k 
passed  his  childhood  at  home,  and  after  the  revo-  la  teinturo  "  (1833-'31) ;  "  De  la  loj  du  contraste 
lution  spent  five  years  at  the  Central  School,  simultanc  des  coulcurs  et  de  I'assortements  des 
Among  nis  recollections  of  those  early  years,  he  obj'ets  colori^s  "  <18St)) :  and  "  Des  couleurs  et  de 
mentioned  the  guillotining  of  two  young  girls  leurs  applications  aiix  arts  tndustriels  a  I'aido 
who  were  accused  of  biding  some'  refractory  des  cercles  cbromatlques "  (1864).  The  appolnt- 
priests.  and  he  was  a  witne.-;s  of  the  battle  of  ment  at  the  Gobelins  he  held  until  his  death, 
Murs  Kock  between  the  Vendcans  and  the  Re-  and  a  few  years  ago.  when  asked  to  give  way  to  a 
publicans,  which  he  saw  from  the  country  home  younger  man,  ho  refused,  claiming  that  ho  was 
of  his  parents  on  the  banks  ot  the  Loire.  In  still  sufficiently  active  to  do  the  work.  In  1830 
1803  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  lab-  lie  succeeded  'Vauqiielin  as  Profes.-^nr  at  the  Mu- 
oratorv  of  liouis  Jliccdas  Vauquelin,  who  was  seum  of  Natural  Ilistory,  and  continued  in  that 
then  Pr<ifes.sor  ol  Chemistry  in  the  faculty  of  place  until  188i).  He  t^ok  up  his  residence  in  the 
medicine.  So  rapid  were  the  advances  made  by  qiiariiBrs  assigned  to  him  near  the  Jardin  des 
Chevrcid  that  three  years  later  the  entire  direc-  Plantes,  and  there  he  died.  During  the  Franco- 
tion  of  the  laboratory  was  given  to  him.  He  be-  Prussian  War  he  eniiurcd  the  privations  of  the 
came  preparator  of  the  chemical  course  in  the  siege.and  did  not  leave  Paris.  Wore  than  eighty 
Mu^um  of  Natural  History  in  1810,  and  in  1813  Prus.sian  bombs  shs  tic  red  the  galleriesand  broke 
was  made  Professor  of  (chemistry  at  the  Lycee  the  cases  of  his  museum,  some  of  them   even 
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bursting  in  the  vicinity  of  his  laboratory.    In-  addresses  of  congratulation.   The  Society  of  Na- 

dignant  at  this  treatment,  he  caused  to  be  en-  tional  Agriculture,  of  which  he  was  the  only 

tered  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Sci-  president  until  his  death,  eave  him  a  medal.    A 

ences,  on  Jan.  9, 1871,  this  protest :  "  The  garden  CMUiquet  was  ^iven  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which 

of  medicinal  plants,  founded  at  Paris  by  an  edict  three  hundred  and  fifty  guests  participated,  and 

of  Louis  XIIi,  in  the  month  of  January,  1626,  be-  a  special  representation  of  the  opera  was  held  in 

came  the  Museum  of  Natuml  History,  by  a  de-  his  honor.    The  inhabitants  of  tne  Rue  Chevreul 

cree  of  the  Convention,  June  10,  1793,  was  bom-  illuminated  their  houses  and  sent  a  deputation 

barded  under  the  reign  of  William  I,  King  of  with  an  address  to  him.    He  was  active  in  other 

Prussia,  Count    Bismarck,  chancellor,    by   the  than  scientific  directions.     For  many  years  he 

Prussian  army  on  the  night  of  Jan.  8-9, 1871 ;  held  the  ofiloe  of  Maire  of  L^Hay  near  llourg-la- 

up  till  when  it  had  been  respected  by  all  parties  Reine,  where  he  owned  a  large  farm.    He  was  a 

and  by  all  national   and  foreign  powers.    E.  captain  in  the  National  Guara.    He  was  fond  of 

Chevreul  director."     These    words,  carved    in  society,  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  The&tre 

marble,  have  been  plac^  in  the  Jardin    des  Francais  and  the  Opera  Comique,  and  even  un- 

Plantes.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  presented  til  recent  years  he  could  be  seen  at  the  winter 

two  papers  to  the  Academy,  in  which  he  described  balls  given  at  the  Elys^    From  boyhood  he  was 

his  experiences  during  the  sieee,  and  complained  a  strict  abstainer  from  all  alcoholic  liquors  and 

of  the  interference  of  his  studies.    His  first  sci-  from  tobacco,  and  he  attributed  his  long  life  and 

entific  paper,  published  in  1806,  related  to  a  vigorous  health  to  his  simple  and  regular  habits, 

chemical  examination  of  fossils  found  in  the  de-  His  funeral  wa5  conductcil  with  elaborate  cere- 

partment  of  Eure  and  Loire.     His  other  re-  monies  at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  was 

searches  include  the  application  of  oleic  acid  to  participated  in  by  delegations  from  scientific  so- 

the  preparation  of  wool  for  doth,  the  practice  of  cieties  and  representatives  of  the  Government, 

charring  the  interior  of  water-casks,  and  a  great  The  body  was  entombed  in  the  family  vault  at 

number  of  technical  researches.     His  last  paper,  L'Hay.    For  a  list  of  his  publications  see  "  Prin- 

entitled  "  The  Part  played  by  Nitro^n  in  Vege-  cipaux  Travaux  de  Monsieur  Chevreul "  (Paris, 

table  Economy,"  was  presented  to  the  Academy  1886).— His  only  son,  Hembi,  who  was  bom  in 

on  May  ^,  1888.    All  the  articles  on  chemistrv  1820,  and  died  in  Dijon,  in  March,  1889,  lived 

in  the  ^^  Dictionnaire  des  sciences  naturelles"  with  his  father  until  late  in  life,  when  he  settled 

were  written  by  him,  and  he  was  an  editor  of  the  in  Dijon,  where  he  was  made  mayor.    In  1888 

^*  Journal  des  savants."     He  published,  besides  he  visited  Paris  to  obtain  better  medical  treat- 

the  books  already  mentioned,  **  Ck>nsiderations  roent,  but  his  father  resented  his  fragility  of  con- 


others  pertaining  to  chemistry.  Several  of  his  America.  (For  details  relating  to  area,  territo- 
works  have  been  translated  in  English,  German,  rial  divisions,  and,  population,  see  "  Annual  Cy- 
and  other  languages.  He  was  a  member  of  the  clopedia  "  for  1884  and  1888.) 
international  jury  at  the  World's  Fair  held  in  GoYernment.— The  President  is  Don  Manuel 
London  in  1851,  and  was  then  awarded  a  pre-  Balmaceda,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on 
mium  for  the  benefits  that  he  had  conferred  upon  Sept.  18,  1891.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the 
humanity  bv  his  researches.  Until  1855  he  was  following  ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Don  Isi- 
a  member  oi  the  jury  at  every  French  exhibition,  doro  Errazuriz ;  Interior,  Don  Ramon  Donaso 
and  in  1853  he  was  awarded  the  Argenteuil  prize  Vergara;  Treasury,  Don  Pedro  Lucio  Cuadra; 
of  twelve  thousand  francs  by  the  Soci6te  d*En-  Industries  and  Public  Works,  Don  Pedro  Moutt ; 
couragement  pour  Tlndustrie  Nationale  for  his  War  and  Navy,  Don  Juan  Castellon ;  and  Jus- 
investigations  on  fatty  substances.  He  passed  tice,  Sefior  Ismael  Valdes.  The  Chilian  Min- 
through  the  various  ranks  in  the  Legion  of  Hon-  ister  to  the  United  States  is  Don  Emilio  C. 
or,  until  he  attained  that  of  the  Grand  Cross  in  Varas.  The  Consul-General  in  New  York  is 
1875.  Honorary  degrees  of  M.  D.  and  LL.  D.  were  Don  Federico  A.  Beelen.  The  Consul-General 
conferred  upon  him  by  several  universities.  In  for  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  resident  at 
1826  he  succeeded  Proust  in  the  chemical  section  San  Francisco,  is  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz  Cerda. 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  thereafter  a  The  United  States  Minister  to  Chili  is  Patrick 
regular  attendant  every  Monday  at  its  meetings.  Egan ;  the  American  Consul  at  Valparaiso  is 
He  was  early  chosen  a  foreign  member  of  the  James  W.  Romeyn. 

Royal  Society  of  London,  and  most  of  the  lead-  Army. — The  strength  of  the  permanent  army, 

ing  scientific  societies  of  the  world  had  his  name  in  1888,  was  5,610,  consisting  of  eight  battalions 

on  their  rolls.    In  the  United  States  he  was  one  of  infantry,  three  regiments  of  horse,  two  regi- 

of  the  foreign  associates  of  the  National  Academy  raents  and  one  battalion  of  artillery,  and  one  bat- 

of  Sciences  and  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Asso-  talionof  engineers.    There  are  960  commissioned 

elation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  officers.    The  National  Guard  numbers  48,854 ; 

distinction— but  twice  conferred — was  given  him  40,641  being  infantry,  1,730  mounted,  and  6,483 

on  the  celebration  of  his  hundredth  birthday,  artillery. 

His  centenary  was  celebrated  in  1886  with  great  Navy. — The  navy  consists  of  two  armored  frig- 
rejoicing.  At  the  Academv  of  Sciences  a  bronze  ates,  one  monitor,  three  corvettes,  two  gunboats, 
bust  of  him,  executed  by  Paul  Dubois,  was  pre-  three  cruisers,  and  three  pontoons,  mounting 
sen  ted  to  him  by  his  colleagues  ;  and  at  the  Mu-  together  85  guns,  registering  16,200  tons,  with 
seum  of  Natural  History  a  statue  of  him  by  an  aggregate  horse-power  of  4,200,  and  being 
Guillaume  was  unveiled,  and  representatives  manned  by  1,578  sailors.  There  are  also  five 
from  scientific  societies  the  world  over  presented  small  steamers  and  twenty-five  torpedo  boats. 
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There  are  86  commissioned  officers.  Chili  ordered  15,280  judicial  notifications,  810,772  Gfovemment 

in  1889  an  armor-clad  and  two  cruisers  in  France,  messages,  and  22,3(K),137  newspapers ;  together, 

and  two  torpedo  gunboats  in  England,    The  iron-  88,830,461  items  of  mail-matter.     The  receipts 

clad  is  to  have  a  displacement  of  6,000  tons,  an  amounted  to  $464,431. 

armament  of  four  9i-inch  guns  mounted  in  two  Railroads. — In  1888  there  were  in  operation 
turrets,  and  a  secondary  hattery  of  six  6-inch  1,096  kilometres  of  state  lines  and  1,597  private 
guns.  A  belt  of  Creusot  steel  armor  will  extend  lines ;  together,  2,693  kilometres.  The  total  cost 
the  whole  length,  of  the  vessel,  which  will  also  of  the  state  lines  was  $48,992,873  in  1886 ;  in 
have  an  armored  deck.  The  speed  is  to  be  sev-  1888  it  was  $48,297,698.  The  net  earnings  in 
enteen  knots  with  natural  draught.  The  new  1886  were  $2,406,050.  Early  in  1888  1,262  kilo- 
iron-clad,  to  be  launched  by  the  French  Com-  metres  of  new  state  lines  were  projected,  esti- 
pany  of  the  Mediterranean  toward  the  close  of  mated  to  cost  $16,200,000,  and  894  kilometres  of 
1889,  claims  to  realize  the  ideal  of  offensive  pow-  private  lines.  Among  the  latter  is  the  Chilian 
er  sufficient  for  running  fights,  with  defensive  section  of  the  transandine  railroad  from  San  Fe- 
strength  adequate  to  the  contest  of  large  armored  lipe  across  the  Andes  to  the  Argentine  frontier, 
vessels,  while  at  the  same  time  it  possesses  per-  on  $5,000,000  of  the  cost  of  which  the  Chilian 
feet  manageabilitv  and  a  moderate  displacement.  Oovernment  has  guaranteed  5  per  cent,  interest 
The  ship  is  to  be  named  the  "  Arturo  Prat,"  for  twenty  vears.  On  April  5,  1889,  President 
after  the  captain  of  the  "  Esmeralda,"  who  was  Balmaceda  mid  the  first  rail  on  this  road  at  Santa 
killed  in  the  engagement  off  Iquique  in  1879.  Rosa  de  los  Andes.  On  the  Argentine  side  of 
Its  length  will  be  325  feet,  and  its  breadth  60  the  Andes  1,030  kilometres  are  in  operation ;  on 
feet.  Its  displacement  will  be  6,800  tons,  and  its  the  Chilian,  133.  The  gap  between  Mendoza 
nonnal  speeo,  with  a  horse-power  of  8,600,  sev-  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Santa  Rosa,  is 
enteen  knots.  The  central  tower  is  composed  of  240  kilometres.  Out  of  these,  90  kilometres  were 
four  turrets,  each  containing  a  gun  workable  bv  nearly  finished  in  the  summer  of  1889,  while  on 
hand,  and  not  exceeding  23  tons  in  weight,  whicn  40  thereof  the  rails  had  actually  been  laid.  The 
is  capable  of  piercing  at  100  yards  a  plate  of  Cumbre  or  Uspalata  pass  will  have  to  be  tun- 
18-inch  iron.  There  are  four  other  turrets,  each  neled  on  this  line  a  distance  of  5  kilometres,  at 
containing  two  ^ns  of  smaller  caliber.  The  an  altitude  of  3,185  metres  above  sea-level.  The 
ship  also  carries  four  guns  for  rapid  firing,  eight  pass  attains  a  height  of  3,967  metres,  and  is  in 
mitrailleuses,  and  four  tubes  for  discharging  tor-  53''  of  south  latitude,  between  the  giant  Acon- 
p&does.  cagua  (6,834  metres  high),  and  the  Tupunc^ato 

Finances. — On  July  1, 1889,  the  foreign  in-  (6,178  metres).  This  important  railway  will  be 
debtedness  of  Chili  was  $39,748,000,  while  the  ready  for  commerce  before  1892.  The  Govern- 
home  debt  had  been  reduced  to  $23,834,484  ment,  on  Oct.  17, 1888,  made  a  contract  with  the 
The  revenue  collected  by  the  Government  in  1888  "  North  and  South  American  RaUwav  Construc- 
was  $50,183,938,  the  expenditure  amounting  to  tion  Company"  of  New  York,  to  build  the  1,175 
$46,185,501.  Adding  surpluses  of  the  kina  re-  kilometres  of  state  lines  authorized  by  Congress, 
suiting  from  former  years,  the  Government  had  for  the  sum  of  £3,542,000,  a  deposit  of  $1,000,000 
an  available  fund  of  savings  of  $25,000,000  on  being  made  by  the  company  as  security  that  the 
Jan.  1,  1889.  The  budget  for  1889  estimated  contract  will  be  carried  out.  These  1,175  kUo- 
the  income  at  $50,000,000,  and  the  outlay  at  metres  are  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  Victoria 
$59,561,880 ;  the  receipts  for  the  budget  of  1890  to  Valdivia,  403 ;  Coihuhe  to  Mulchen,  43 ;  Tom6 
were  estimated  at  $56,000,000.  Congress  had  to  the  line  of  the  Central  railroad,  200 ;  Constitu- 
authorized  the  GU)vernment  to  raise  money  by  cion  to  Talca,  89;  Palmilla  to  Pichilemu,  45; 
loan  in  Europe  to  the  amount  of  £3,000,000  for  Peleouen  to  Peumo,  28 ;  Santiago  to  Melipilla, 
railroad  material  to  be  purchased  for  Government  59  ;  La  Hilera  to  Cabildo,  78 ;  Los  Vilos  to  dala- 
lines,  but  it  contented  itself  with  fioating  £1,-  manca,  128 ;  Ovalle  to  San  Mareos,  60 ;  Huasco 
546,392  4^  per  cent,  bonds  at  101  f.  to  Vallenar,  48.     During  the  summer  of  1889  the 

Abolition  of  Certain  Dntie8. — A  law  has  company  got  into  financial  difficulties,  and  was 

been  enacted,  to  take  effect  four  months  from  declared  bankrupt  by  the  Commercial  Tribunal 

Aug.  30, 1889,  abolishing  import  duties  on  ma-  of  Santiago. 

chines  and  tools  for  the  use  of  agriculture,  min-  Telegraphs. — The  number  of  offices  in  1888 
ing,  trades,  and  industries;  pipes  or  tubes  com-  was  313,  240  of  them  being  Government  offices, 
posed  of  copper,  bronze,  or  iron,  galvanized  or  The  length  of  lines  was  17,023  kilometres,  of 
ungalvanized,  knees,  joints, "  T*s  "  and  other  such  which  11,247  belonged  to  the  state.  Over  the 
necessary  articles ;  iron  or  steel  wire,  galvanized  Government  lines  5^,383  telegrams  were  sent  in 
or  ungalvanized,  up  to  the  number  fourteen  in-  1887,  and  of  these  95,486  were  official  dispatch- 
elusive,  and  copper  wire,  or  insulating  composi-  es.  The  receipts  in  the  same  year  aggregated 
tion  for  transmission  of  electric  currents ;  tele-  $480,000. 

phonic  and  telegraphic  instruments,  insulators.  Steamship  Lines. — In  the  summer  of  1889 

iron  or  steel  posts,  and  other  special  necessaries  there  were  in  operation  between  Chili  and  Europe 

for  telegraphs  and  telephones ;  the  material  of  the  following  steamship  lines :   Two  Hamburg 

iron  or  steel  for  the  permanent  way  of  either  lines ;    the  English  Pacific  Steam   Navigation 

steam  or  horse  railways  and  also  for  portable  rail-  Company's ;  the  Italian  Florio  and  Rul^ttino 

ways ;  wheels,  axles,  and  felloes  of  iron  or  steel  line ;  the  French  Corapagnie  Maritime  du  Paci- 

for  railway  vehicles,  and  the  cars  for  portable  fique;  the  Chilian  Compaflia  Sudamericana  de 

railways ;  iron  in  plates.  Vapores  (till  recently  only  a  coastwise  naviga- 

Postal  Service. — The  number  of  post-offices  tion  company,  but  in  future  to  extend  its  trips  to 

in  1888  was  484,  which  dispatched  auring  the  Ijiverpool) ;   and  the  Valparaiso-Liverpool  Gulf 

year  15,491,873  letters,  45.571  sample  packages,  line. 
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Commerce. — Chillis  foreign  trade  has  of  late 
years  expanded  as  follows,  mluced  to  thousands 
of  dollars: 


1885. 

1886. 

1887.     1888. 

Import 

Kxport    - 

40,091 
61,260 

44,1T0 
M,240 

7,070 

48,681 
M,U0 

60,807 
78,000 

£ze«M  of  export . . . 

1U68 

10,919 

12,198 

The  export  of  nitrate  of  soda  amounted  in 
1888  to  775,000  tons,  that  of  copper  to  30,000 
tons,  that  of  wheat  to  4,000  tons,  while  of  silrer 
$1,600,000  worth  was  exported.  The  Chilian  ex- 
portation of  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  as  follows : 


DKSTINATIOX. 

1886. 

To  Northern  Earope. . 

QafoUk. 
7,950,462 

To  the  Meditemaean. 

To  the  United  States 

the  Atlantic 

■  •  •  • 

on 

168,092 

1,486,199 

2U,506 

To  the  United  States 
the  Pacific 

on 

Total 

9,806,288 

1887. 

QoiDlalt. 
18.860,720 
287,875 


1888. 


Qidnteli. 
14.966,846 
161,681 


1,682,026,    1,482,637 
229,946        180,921 


16,860,567,  16,741,025 


The  American  trade  with  Chili  exhibits  these 
figures: 


CALENDAR  TEAR. 


IRSS, 
18b7 


Impotti  nvio 
ChOl  into  th* 
Unitod  SutM. 

$2,487,825 
2,681,140 


DonMrtk  ncperu 
from  Um  noited 
Stela  to  ChllU 


$8,188,259 
2,876,611 


Merchant  Marine. — There  were  afloat  under 
the  Chilian  flag  in  1888,  38  steamers,  with  a 
joint  capacity  of  20,000 tons;  89  barks,  with 
43,000  tons;  8  ships,  with  10,000  tons;  11  brigs, 
with  3,000  tons;  and  33  schooners,  with  3,000 
tons ;  together  177  vessels  of  a  joint  tonnage  of 
79,000. 

CHINA,  an  empire  in  eastern  Asia.  The 
highest  governmental  body  under  the  Emperor 
is  the  Neiko  or  Grand  Secretariat,  consisting  of 
six  members,  of  whom  three  must  be  Mancnus 
and  three  Chinese.  Two  of  the  members,  one  of 
Chinese  and  the  other  of  Manchu  origin,  are  called 
assistants,  and  have  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
acts  of  the  superior  members  conform  to  the  laws 
and  precedents.  The  functions  of  the  Neiko  are 
to  proclaim  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor,  to  regu- 
late the  laws,  and,  in  general,  to  counsel  the 
Emperor  in  affairs  of  state,  all  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes  of  the  empire.  This  body  has, 
in  tecent  times,  lost  much  of  its  political  impor- 
tance, the  actual  direction  of  affairs  having  de- 
volved upon  the  Chun-chi-chu  or  State  Council, 
the  members  of  which  are  chosen  from  among 
the  imperial  princes,  the  members  of  the  Neiko, 
the  heads  of  the  ministries,  and'  the  chiefs  of 
other  administrations.  The  members  of  the 
Neiko  are  in  the  closest  contact  with  the  Em- 
peror, to  whom  they  submit  all  papers,  and  from 
whom  they  receive  the  replies  and  instructions 
on  which  the  Imperial  edicts  are  drawn  up ;  yet 
since  they  hold  other  posts  that  often  require 
them  to  reside  away  from  the  capital,  their  col- 
lective influence  is  small,  and  the  proper  func- 
tions of  a  cabinet  devolve  more  on  the  modem 
and  less  dignifled  body.  The  Chun-chi-chu  was 
founded  in  1730,  and  was  originally  intended  to 


be  a  large  council,  but  in  recent  times  there  have 
been  only  from  four  to  six  members.  Prince 
Kung  before  his  disgi'ace  was  the  dominating 
spirit  and  since  then  Prince  Shun  has  had  the 
controlling  voice.  The  social  law  forbidding  a 
father  to  serve  under  his  son  would  require  him 
now  to  retire  from  all  public  functions.  The 
Chun-chi-chu,  like  the  Neiko,  has  the  right  of 
audience  with  the  sovereign,  and  to  it  belongs 
the  office  of  framing  all  ^icts  for  the  Imperial 
signature.  There  are  six  ministries,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  two  chiefs,  a  Manchu  and  a  Chi- 
nese, though,  in  exceptional  cases,  a  single  presi- 
dent of  higher  rank  is  placed  over  a  ministry. 
There  is  also  a  ministry  for  the  administration 
of  subject  countries.  The  commanders  of  the 
military  forces  at  Pekin  are  important  pub- 
lic functionaries.  Another  body  of  great  dig- 
niij  is  the  Board  of  Censors,  one  member  of 
which  must  be  present  at  every  meeting  of  an 
executive  department.  The  superior  members 
of  the  Neiko  in  1889  were  Li-Hung-Chang,  Ole- 
hopu,  En-Cheng,  and  Yen-Ching-Ming ;  the  as- 
sistant members,  Fukun  and  Chang-Chi-Wan. 
The  senior  Orand  Secretary  has  always  been  a 
Manchu  hitherto,  and  Li  Hung  Chang  is  the 
flrst  Chinese  to  enjoy  that  distinction.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Chun-chi-chu  were  Shito,  called  the 
Prince  of  Li,  Olehopu,  Chang-Chi-Wan,  Sun- 
Yu-Wen,  Hsu-Keng-Shen,  and  Yen-Ching-Ming. 
When  affairs  of  high  moment  are  under  consid- 
eration, the  Prince  Shun,  father  of  the  reigning 
Emperor,  is  called  into  consultation. 

Tne  Emperor  is  an  absolute  monarch,  whose 
will  is  checked  only  by  the  accepted  code  of  Con- 
fucius that  lays  down  the  proper  conduct  for  the 
sovereign  as  well  as  for  tne  people,  and  by  the 
unrestricted  and  unsparing  criticism  of  the  cen- 
sors, who  are  constantly  presenting  memorials  in 
which  the  acts  and  projects  of  the  Government 
are  judged  and  compared  with  the  precedents  of 
the  past.  The  present  Emperor  is  Kwangsu,  bom 
in  1871,  the  ninth  mler  of  the  Tsing  dynasty, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
cousin  the  Emperor  Tsung-Chi,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  leaving  no  heir.  The  former 
regents,  the  Empress  Tse-Chi  and  Tse-Ang, 
chose  as  successor  to  the  throne  Tsait-ien,  the 
young  son  of  Prince  Shun,  the  Seventh  Prince, 
and  proclaimed  him  Emperor  on  Jan.  22,  1875, 
under  the  name  of  Kwangsu,  although  the  grand- 
children of  Prince  Tun,  the  Fifth  Prince,  and  of 
Prince  Kung,  the  Sixth  Prince,  had  better  claims 
to  the  succession.  There  was  much  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  court  at  the  time,  but  this  soon  passed 
away.  The  two  Empresses  ruled  as  joint  regents 
till  1881,  when  the  Empress  Tse-Ang  died.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  tne  Emperor's  minority  the 
Empress  Dowager,  widow  of  tne  Emperor  Ilieng- 
fung,  acted  as  sole  Regent.  On  March  4,  1889, 
the  voung  Emperor  assumed  the  government, 
the  Empress  Regent  retiring  from  the  direction 
pt  state  affairs.  The  Emperor,  before  taking  in 
his  hands  the  reins  of  power,  married,  on  Feb. 
25,  a  young  woman  selected  by  the  Regent,  and 
was  given  two  young  sisters  as  concubines.  The 
retiring  Empress  I^gent.  who  has  practically 
guided  the  destinies  of  China  from  1861,  when 
the  empire  was  torn  by  civil  war  and  humbled 
bv  foreign  conquest,  and  has  done  much  to  bring 
aoout  the  union  and  strength  that  distinguishes 
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China  at  the  present  dav,  once  before  resigned  Protestant  Christians  increased  from  19^660  in 

ostensibly  the  control  of  affairs  when  her  son,  1881  to  33,750  in  1887. 

the  late  Emperor  Tung-Che,  married  and  en-  China  Proper  is  divided  into  eighteen  prov- 
tered  on  his  reign ;  yet,  when  he  dismissed  his  inces,  while  Manchuria,  from  a  comparatively 
Prime  Minister,  Prince  Kung,  the  Regents  in-  recent  date,  has  ranked  as  the  nineteenth,  ana, 
terposed,  and  rescinded  the  imperial  decree,  as  the  result  of  the  French  war,  the  island  of 
The  Empress,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  of  Formosa  has  lately  been  endowed  with  a  separata 
her  final  retirement  and  of  the  unquestionable  administration.  The  provincial  administration 
authority^  of  the  Emperor  after  his  marriage  and  is  as  carefully  orsanized  as  the  central.  As 
assumption  of  power,  has  issued  a  series  of  proc-  members  of  tne  official  hierarchy,  the  rulers  of 
lamations  explaining  that  a  female  regency  was  the  provinces  are  subject  to  transfer,  removal, 
only  a  last  resort  to  prevent  abuses  such  as  took  or  disgrace,  but  the  Government  is  decentralized 
place  in  previous  dynasties,  and  that  constitu-  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  almost  no  super- 
tional  usages  can  now  be  reverted  to  without  vision  or  control  over  their  executive  acts.  The 
detriment  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  provinces  of  Pechili  and  Szechuen  are  each  ad- 
empire.  When  one  of  the  Censors,  notwith-  ministered  by  a  Tsungtuh  or  Chetai,  called  in 
standing  these  plain  assurances,  proposed  that  English  a  viceroy.  Other  viceroyalties  are  com- 
henceforth  certain  memorials  be  made  out  in  posed  of  groups  of  two  or  more  provinces,  Liang- 
duplicate,  in  order  that  the  Empress  Dowager  Kwang,  or  tne  two  Kwangs  (Kwantung  and 
might  have  a  copy  as  well  as  the  Emperor,  he  Kwangsi),  forming  one ;  Liang-Kiang,  or  the  two 
received  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  retiring  Re-  Kiangs  (Kiangsi  and  Eiangsu,  with  Anhwei), 
gent,  and  was  ordered  to  report  himself  for  pun-  another ;  Min-Cheh  (Chekiang  and  Tuhkien),  a 
ishment  to  the  proper  board.  In  accordance  with  third  ;  Yunnan,  including^ Kweichow,  a  fourth ; 
the  privilege  enjoyed  by  all  officials  of  offering  Houkwang  (Hupeh  and  Uunan),  a  fifth ;  and 
suggestions  as  to  measures  to  be  adopted,  honors  last,  Kansun  and  Shensi.  There  are  twelve 
to  oe  conferred,  or  censures  to  be  passed  on  other  Futais,  or  governors,  in  charge  of  single  prov- 
officials,  a  high  functionary  named  Wu,  who  had  inces  under  the  Tungchus,  and  four  Futais, 
lately  succeeded  in  stopping  the  breach  in  the  who  administer  independently  the  provinces  of 
Yellow  River,  set  forth  in  a  memorial  his  view  Shansi,  Honan,  Shantung,  and  the  island  of  For- 
that  high  titles  of  honor  should  be  bestowed  on  mosa.  Manchuria  was  converted  into  a  vice- 
Prince  Shun.  This  proposal  was  likewise  sternly  royalty  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Tung- 
reprobated  by  the  Empress,  who  gave  to  the  pub-  che,  but  the  military  administration  of  the 
lie  in  the  same  number  of  the  "  Official  Gazette  "  a  Manchus  is  still  essentially  in  force, 
memorial  from  Prince  Shun,  presented  when  his  Civil-SerTice  Examinations.  —  There  are 
son  was  first  proclaimed  Emperor,  but  withheld  20,000  officials  in  the  various  grades  of  the  civil 
from  publication  at  the  author's  request  until  service  at  Pekin,  about  one  fourth  being  Man- 
the  Emperor  assumed  personal  control  of  the  chus  and  the  others  Chinese.  They  are  actively 
Government  In  this  memorial  the  Prince  ex-  employed  and  subject  to  close  supervision,  in- 
presses  his  desire  that  no  honors  should  be  given  curring  for  the  smallest  mistake  the  loss  of  steps 
to  him,  and  that  persons  proposing  them  should  in  the  order  of  seniority,  affecting  their  rank  and 
be  treated  with  ignominy  as  dangerous  charac-  pay.  The  salaried  offices  in  the  provincial  ad- 
ters,  intriguing  to  curry  favor  for  the  sake  of  ministrations  do  not  exceed  2,000,  but  the  ya- 
their  own  advancement.  The  young  Empe-  mens  are  filled  with  unpaid  subordinates  and 
ror,  who  has  received  a  thorough'  Chinese  clas-  hangers-on  who  have  passed  the  examinations 
sical  education,  under  his  father's  supervision,  qualifying  them  as  candidates  for  Government 
and  the  accustomed  physical  training  in  archery  office,  ana  who,  while  waiting  the  chance  of  an 
and  horsemanship,  is  described  as  slow  and  hesi-  appointment  which  falls  to  but  few,  obtain  a 
tating  in  speech,  phlegmatic  in  temperament,  livelihood  from  bribes  and  blackmail.  Although 
strong  of  will,  and  not  easily  diverted  from  opin-  admission  to  the  public  service  has  been  sur- 
ions  that  he  has  formed.  rounded  with  every  conceivable  difficulty,  such 
Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  of  is  the  desire  for  rank  and  office  that  hundreds 
the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper  is  1,297,-  devote  their  lives  to  the  vain  pursuit  to  every 
999  square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  one  who  succeeds  in  entering  the  Tegular  service, 
to  the  latest  official  data,  is  382,978,840.  The  A  preliminary  examination  is  held  once  a  year 
dependencies  of  China  are  Manchuria,  with  an  in  every  prefecture.  Those  who  are  successful — 
area  of  362,810  square  miles  and  about  12,000,-  and  they  are  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  appli- 
000  inhabitants;  Mongolia,  1,288,000  square  cants — must  ^o  through  a  severer  examination 
miles,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000 ;  Tibet,  before  obtaining  the  degree,  of  aiutsai.  This 
651,500  square  miles,  with  a  population  esti-  entitles  them  to  come  forward  at  the  triennial 
mated  at  6,000,000  j  Djun^aria,  147.950  square  examination  held  at  every  provincial  capital  for 
miles,  with  600,000  inhabitants ;  and  Eastern  the  degree  of  k^i  jin^  whicn  confers  a  claim  to 
Turkistan,  431,800  square  miles,  with  580,000  office  that  is  still  only  a  chance,  for  the  success- 
inhabitants.  The  number  of  foreigners  residing  ful  candidates  are  many  more  than  the  vacan- 
at  the  treaty  ports  in  the  beginning  of  1888  was  cies.  Many  men,  trying  again  and  again,  reach 
7,905,  of  whom  8,604  were  British,  855  Amer-  old  age  before  they  win  the  second  degree,  and 
ican,  651  Japanese,  597  German,  515  French,  many  lives  are  passed  in  futile  studies.  About 
and  475  Spanish.  About  one  half  of  the  for-  90,000  candidates  present  themselves  every  three 
eigners  reside  in  Shanghai.  The  Roman  Cath-  years,  and  an  average  number  of  1,300  are  suo- 
olic  Church  counted  in  1881  about  1,094,000  cessful.  There  is  opportunity  for  favoritism  and 
members.  There  were  41  bishops,  664  European  corruption  in  the  examinations,  it  is  said,  and 
priests,  and  559  native  priests.    The  number  of  certainly  in  the  bestowal  of  offices  on  the  sue- 
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cessf ul  candidates.    Those  ku  jin  who  obtain  no  eign  invasion.    It  is  pronounced  by  most  crit- 

appointments  may  compete  for  the  higher  degree  ics  to  be  a  fairly  efficient  body  of  troops  for 

of  Uin  8ze  every  three  years  at  Pekin,  but  if  they  the  work  that  it  has  to  perform — that  is,  n)r  de- 

fall  below  a  certain  standard,  they  lose  the  de-  fending  fortifications.    The  garrison  of  Pekin  is 

gree  that  they  have,  and  may  be  forbidden  to  composed  of  the  choicest  material  to  be  found 

present  themselyes  again.    The  highest  literary  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  ilite  of  the  Manchu 

degree  is  that  of  hanltn,  to  be  won  by  a  fourth  and  Mongol  Banners,  men  selected  for  hi^h  stat- 

examination,  which,  if  successfully  withstood,  ure  and  splendid  physique,  who  are  inspired  by 

confers  membership  in  the  Imperial  Academy,  the  martial  traditions  and  pride  of  their  race, 

accompanied  with  a  fixed  salary.    The  doctors  and  developed  athletically  by  the  old  military 

of  the  Hani  in  Yuen  enjoy  the  highest  considera-  system  of  hardening  and  exercise.    This  force  is 

tion  and  respect,  but  they  must  not  allow  their  always  under  the  command  of  a  Manchu  of  high 

learning  to  become  rusty,  otherwise  they  fail  in  rank,  having  stood  recently  under  the  personal 

the  periodical  examinations,  and  are  dropped  orders  of  Pnnce  Shun  himself.    Its  organization, 

from  the  rolls  of  the  college.  however,  is  defective  and  out  of  date,  and  little 

Finances. — The  revenues  of  the  Imperial  attempt  has  been  made  to  fit  it  in  armament  and 
Government  are  only  known  by  estimates.  The  training  to  cope  with  European  troops.  Wang- 
ordinary  receipts  are  estimated  to  amount  to  chi-chang,  a  hieh  official  wno  has  recently  been 
71,900,000  haiKwan  taels,  of  which  20,000,000  appointed  chie&justice  of  the  Canton  province, 
taels  represent  the  land  tax,  payable  in  specie ;  in  a  recent  memorial,  suggested  radical  changes 
2,800,000  taels,  the  rice  tribute;  9,600,000  taels,  in  the  system  of  military  exercises  and  com- 
salt  duties;  20,500,000  taels,  the  maritime  cus-  petitive  examinations.  Instead  of  practicing 
toms;  6,000,000  taels,  the  native  customs;  11,-  archery  and  lifting  heavy  weights,  ne  recom- 
000,000  taels,  transit  duties ;  and  2,000,000  taels,  mends  that  the  competitors  should  be  required 
license  taxes.  The  receipts  of  the  custom-house  to  shoot  at  a  target  with  a  rifle,  and  that  the 
alone  are  published.  The  collection  of  duties  is  highest  honor  should  be  awarded  to  the  b^t 
in  charge  of  an  Englishman,  who  has  European  marksman,  who  should  be  appointed  to  teach 
and  American  as  w^l  as  Chinese  assistants.  The  rifle  practice  to  the  people  of  his  town  and  neigh- 
customs  receipts  in  1887  amounted  to  20,541,899  borhood«  in  order  that  all  the  people  should 
haikwan  taels,  of  which  4,645,842  taels  represent  eventually  acouire  skill  in  the  use  of  flrearms. 
the  prepaid  likin  tax  on  opium.  The  Chinese  He  proposes  tbat  promotion  in  the  army  should 
Government  since  1874  has  raised  various  loans  be  made  to  depend  on  superior  accuracy  in  rifle- 
in  the  European  money  markets,  amounting  shooting.  In  the  same  memorial  he  suggests 
altogether  to  about  $25,000,000.  The  last  was  a  that  the  Chinese  should  be  encouraged  to  build 
loan  of  $1,250,000  placed  in  Germany  in  Feb-  and  to  own  steamships  that  would  be  available 
ruarv,  1887.  for  the  Government  m  time  of  war,  besides  in- 

The  Army.— The  military  forces  of  the  Em-  creasing  the  national  wealth ;  that  the  Govern- 
peror  number  nearly  1,000,000  men;  but,  to  a  ment  should  purchase  machinery  for  forging  iron 
large  extent,  the  arms  are  antiquated,  and  the  and  manufacturing  cannon,  in  order  to  be  inde- 
troops  are  untrained  in  the  methods  of  modem  pendent  of  foreign  supplies  that  may  be  cut  off 
warfare,  except  two  new  corps  that  are  of  great  oy  blockade  and  neutrality  laws;  and,  as  a  pre- 
importance  for  the  defense  oi  China  against  for-  ventive  of  war,  that  machinery  for  manufactur- 
eign  attacks,  viz.,  Li-Hung-Chang's  trained  regi-  ing  cotton  cloth  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  supply 
ments  and  the  garrison  of  Manchuria.  The  regu-  the  whole  empire  should  also  be  purchased,  for 
lar  imperial  forces  are  still  divided  under  the  having  lost  their  business  in  cottons  foreigners 
system  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  Manchu  con-  will  of  their  own  accord  return  to  their  homes, 
^uest  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  In  Manchuria  and  Central  Asia  the  Govern- 
into  three  separate  bodies,  composed  of  the  races  ment  is  rapidly  developing  a  large  force  capa- 
to  which  they  belong.  The  Manchus,  number-  ble  of  witnstanding  an  invasion  of  the  west- 
ing 678  companies  of  100  men,  and  the  Mon-  em  frontiers.  A  few  years  ago  the  garrison  of 
gols,  who  furnish  80,000  fighting  men,  form  to-  Manchuria  consisted  of  local  levies  armed  with 
gether  what  is  called  the  Tartar  or  Banner  bows  and  spears.  The  troops  are  still  drafted 
army.  The  Chinese  or  Green  Flag  army  num-  from  the  Tartar  tribes,  who  surpass  in  bodily 
bers  between  600,000  and  700,000  men ;  but  no  vigor  and  native  courage  the  well  -  disciplined 
attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  this  force  for  garrison  of  the  Pechili  province.  They  are  be- 
modem  war.  Nor  is  the  esprit  de  corps  strong  mg  armed  and  organized  in  the  moaern  way 
or  elevated,  owing  to  the  inferior  position  occu-  under  instructors  from  Li-Hung-Chang's  army, 
pied  by  the  military  in  the  Chinese  community.  There  are  now  in  Manchuria  alone  200,000  Ban- 
which  prides  itself  on  literary  education  and  nermen,  and  of  these  one  third  are  armed  with 
civil  pursuits.  Yet  the  most  efficient  corps  now  Winchester  and  other  rifles,  and  are  trained  in 
existing  in  China,  Li -Hung -Chang's  model  garrison  duty  at  Moukden,  Kirin,  and  the  posts 
troops,  organized  after  the  European  fashion,  on  the  Ussun  river. 

and  instructed  and  disciplined  for  twenty  years  Commerce.  —  The    net    imports    in    1887 

by  foreign  officers,  among  whom  Germans  pre-  amounted  to  102,263,669  haikwan  taels  (of  the 

dominate,  is  mainly  recruited  from  the  Chinese  average  value  of  $1.17),  and  the  total  net  exports 

population.     This  body,  known  as  the  Black  to  85,860,208  taels.    The  imports  from  llong- 

Flag  Army,  consists  of  about  50,000  men,  and  is  Kong  were  of  the  value  of  57,761,039  taels ;  from 

intmsted  with  the  special  duty  of  garrisoning  Great  Britain,  25,666,477   taels;    from  Japan, 

Port  Arthur,  the  forts  on  the-  Taku  and  Peiho,  5,565,305    taels ;    from    India,  5,537.375    taels ; 

and  Tientsin,  and  of  defending  the  capital  and  from  the  United  States,  8,898,390  taels ;  from 

the  metropolitan  province  of  Pechili  from  for-  the  Continent  of  Europe  (exclusive  of  Russia), 
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2,587,548  taels.  The  value  of  the  exports  to 
Hong-Kong  was  81,393,189  taels ;  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, 16,482,809  taels ;  to  continental  Europe,  11,- 
545,406  taels;  to  the  United  States,  8,915,920 
taels ;  to  Russia  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  7,651,853 
taels ;  to  Japan,  2,113,137  taels.  Hong-Kong  is 
a  center  for  the  import  trade  in  opium,  salt,  cot- 
ton goods,  and  other  articles,  and  for  the  export 
trade  in  tea  and  silk.  About  one  half  of  the 
trade  of  which  this  port  is  the  intermediary  is 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  rest  is  divided  be- 
tween India,  the  United  States,  Australia,  Ger- 
many, and  minor  countries.  The  imports  of 
cotton  goods  into  China  in  1887  were  valued  at 
37,047,931  haikwan  taels;  opium,  27,926,865 
taels ;  metals,  5,797,367  taels;  woolens,  5,424,561 
taels.  The  exports  of  silk,  raw  and  manufact- 
ured, had  a  total  value  of  31,690,214  taels;  tea, 
30,041,100  taels;  straw  braid,  3,738,310  taels; 
sugar,  1,869,583  taels ;  clothing,  1,306,820  taels  ; 
paper,  1,216,563  taels;  chinaware,  1,113,019  taels. 
The  quantity  of  tea  exported  was  2,096,097 
piculs,  of  133^  pounds,  of  which  793,747  piculs 
went  to  Great  Britain,  607,376  piculs  to  Russia, 
274,112  piculs  to  the  United  States,  172,306 
piculs  to  Hong-Kong,  and  147,543  piculs  to  Aus- 
tralia. The  raw  silk  export  has  varied  in  ten 
years  from  51,772  piculs  in  1885  to  80,170  piculs 
m  1880,  the  average  quantity  being  about  65,000 
piculs.  The  trade  in  wild  silk  has  sprung  up 
within  a  few  years,  the  export  increasing  from 
4,289  piculs  in  1879  to  13,868  piculs  in  1886,  and 
from  that  to  about  73,000  piculs  in  1888.  The 
export  of  silk  waste  has  increased  fourfold  since 
1879,  amounting  to  59,125  piculs  in  1887  and 
52,757  piculs  in  1888.  The  export  of  silk  cocoons 
fluctuates  according  to  conditions  of  silk  culture 
in  southern  Europe.  It  was  4,318  piculs  in  1879, 
1,324  piculs  in  1885,  11,092  piculs  in  1887,  and 
8,981  piculs  in  1888.  The  trade  in  silk  piece- 
goods  has  risen  steadily  from  13,808  piculs  in 
1872  to  23,016  piculs  in  1888.  The  raw  culti- 
vated silk  is  exported  from  Shanghai  and  Canton, 
which  in  the  reverse  order  are  also  the  sources  of 
the  silk  manufactures.  Wild  silk  and  cocoons 
are  shipped  mainly  from  Newchang,  Canton,  and 
Chefoo.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  1888 
is  reported  by  the  Maritime  Customs  Office  to 
amount  to  $150,000,000,  showing  an  improve- 
ment of  12  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year, 
exclusive  of  the  junk  trade  with  Hong-Kong 
and  Macao,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  total  for 
the  first  time.  The  trade  of  the  treaty  ports 
amounted  to  $125,500,000.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  by  sea  was  $112,000,000.  Tea  and 
silk  account  for  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  to- 
tal exports.  The  ocean  tea  trade  has  fallen  off, 
owin^  to  the  competition  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  m  part  to  the  ^owth  of  the  overland  ex- 
ports to  Asiatic  Russia.  The  silk  exports,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  increased  50  per  cent,  since 
1885.  There  is  a  growing  export  of  raw  cotton 
and  of  products  destined  for  the  consumption  of 
Chinamen  abroad.  Cotton  goods  constitute  35 
per  cent,  of  the  imports.  The  increased  import 
of  Indian  opium  accounts  for  two  fifths  of  the 
improvement  in  the  total  value  of  imports.  The 
next  most  important  articles  are  rice,  of  the  value 
of  $11,750,000;  metals,  $8,500,000;  woolens, 
$6,000,000;  fish,  $3,150,000;  kerosene  oil,  $2,- 
650,000. 


Nayigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  China  in  1887  was  28,- 
381,  of  22,199,661  tons.  Of  these  23,439,  of  21,- 
149,526  tons,  were  steam  vessels.  Of  the  total 
number  15,917,  of  14,171,810  tons,  were  British ; 
8,298,  of  5,670,123  tons,  Chinese ;  2,749,  of  1,480,- 
083  tons,  German ;  409,  of  306,196  tons,  Japan- 
ese; 255,  of  66,539  tons,  American;  and  121,  of 
180,890  tons,  French.  There  is  a  very  large 
coasting  trade  in  which  foreign  vessels  as  well  as 
Chinese  junks  and  steamers  take  part.  The 
steamers  belonging  to  the  Chinese  Navigation 
Company  also  en^Lge  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Railroads.  —  The  introduction  of  railroads 
into  China  has  encountered  not  only  supersti- 
tious prejudices,  but  the  powerful  opposition  of 
the  classes  en^ged  in  the  carrying  traaes.  An  ex- 
perimental railway  between  Shanghai  and  Woo- 
sung  that  was  opened  in  1876  was  purchased  by 
the  Government  in  the  following  year  for  the 
purpose  of  tearing  it  up.  A  railway  for  the 
conveyance  of  coal  from  the  mines  at  ^aiplng  to 
the  river  Petang  has  been  working  for  some 
years.  It  was  continued  in  1888  to  Tientsin  by 
way  of  Taku,  making  its  total  length  85  miles. 
The  whole  line  was  opened  for  traffic  in  October, 

1888,  after  being  inspected  and  approved  bj 
Li-Hung-Chang,  Governor-General  of  PechilL 
An  imperial  decree  was  issued  ordering  its  ex- 
tension from  Tientsin  to  Tungchow,  only  twelve 
miles  from  Pekin ;  but  suddenly,  on  account  of 
the  strong  objections  of  the  conservative  party 
at  court,  the  project  was  dropped  altogether  for 
the  time.    It  came  under  discussion  again  in 

1889.  But  the  Censors  declared  against  the 
project.  The  destruction  by  fire  of  a  very  sacred 
temple,  the  Tien  Tan,  or  Altar  to  Heaven,  at 
Pekm,  in  September,  1889,  was  attributed  to  the 
railroads  by  their  superstitious  opponents,  some 
of  whom,  it  is  suspected,  may  have  set  the  build- 
ing on  fire  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  blame  on 
the  foreign  innovation.  On  August  27  an  impe- 
rial decree  was  issued  sanctioning  a  railroad  from 
Pekin  to  Hankow.  In  the  edict  the  Emperor  de- 
clares his  opinion  that  to  make  a  country  power- 
ful railroads  are  essential.  Recognizing  that  the 
people  will  have  at  first  doubts  and  suspicions, 
ne  orders  the  viceroys  Li-Hung-Chang  and 
Chang-Chitung,  who  are  to  build  the  line,  and 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  of  Pechili,  Hupeh, 
and  Honan,  through  which  it  will  pass,  to  issue 
proclamations  exhorting  and  commanding  the 
people  to  throw  no  imp^iments  in  the  way,  as  it 
IS  the  Emperor's  desire  that  all  should  work  to- 
gether to  make  this  great  work  a  success.  The 
line  will  have  a  length  of  nearly  800  miles,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  16,000,000  taels.  When  Li- 
Hung-Chang*s  favorite  project  was  defeated, 
owing  chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  machinations 
of  officials  who  derive  illicit  profits  from  the 
transport  of  tribute  rice  between  Tientsin  and 
Pekin,  the  Emperor,  Induced  probably  by  Prince 
Shun  and  the  ex-Empress  Regent,  sent  orders  to 
high  officials,  among  them  Tseng,  Viceroy  of 
Nankin,  Chang,  Viceroy  of  Liang  Kwang,  and 
the  Viceroy  of  Min-Che'h,  to  report  on  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  in  China.  Strengthened  in 
his  purpose  by  their  reports,  he  announced  the 
new  policy  of  railroad  construction,  and  ordered 
this  important  trunk-line  to  Hankow  to  be  built 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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Telegrraptis* — At  the  close  of  1884  the  Chi-  and  the  Goverament  authorities.    The  Chinese 

nese  telegraphs  had  a  length  of  8,089  miles,  with  at  home  and  those  settled  in  all  parts  of  the 

5,482  miles  of  wire.    They  have  since  been  ex-  world  gave  liberal  amounts.    The  sufferers  num- 

tended  so  as  to  connect  all  the  principal  cities  bered  as  many  as  10,000,000  people.    The  worst 

near  the  coast  and  on  the  Yangtse-Kiang  and  of  the  distress  and  hunger  ceased  when  the  early 

carried  into  the  interior  to  the  provinces  of  crop  of  wheat  was  harvested  about  the  first  of 

Yunnan  and  Szechuen.  June.    In  August,  1889,  the  Yellow  river  again 

Famine. — In  the  autumn  of  1888  and  in  1889  broke  its  banks,  submerging  a  large  part  of  the 
Northern  China  was  afldicted  by  the  most  wide-  province  of  Shantung.  The  recent  noods  have 
spread  and  disastrous  famine  that  has  oc-  called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  sub- 
curred  in  a  period  of  many  years.  The  re-  ject  of  arboriculture.  China  has  long  been  de- 
sources  of  the  Government  were  already  strained  nuded  of  her  forests,  and  in  many  parts  is  almost 
by  the  Yellow-river  disaster,  which  deprited  treeless  except  for  the  pines  and  cedars  growing 
1,500,000  persons  of  their  livelihood,  exclusive  of  in  the  cemeteries.  Li-Hung-Chang  has  been  the 
the  CTeat  number  who  lost  their  lives,  and  first  to  move  in  the  matt«r  of  reafforestation, 
caused  the  expenditure  of  $12,500,000  in  the  en-  issuing  a  proclamation  requiring  officials  to  plant 
deavor  to  repair  the  breach.  Then  came  terrible  trees  in  public  places  and  urging  the  people  to  do 
inundations  in  Manchuria,  which  covered  nearly  so  on  private  lands. 

the  whole  face  of  the  countrv  from  Moukden  to  CITIES,  AMERICAN,  RECENT  GROWTH 
the  sea  and  destroyed  one  of  the  sources  of  the  OF.  Bmn8Wick,acityof  Glynn  County,  Ga.,  on 
food-supplv.  In  the  early  summer  of  1888  the  a  small  peninsula  in  the'southem  part  of  the  State, 
rains  on  wnich  the  rice  and  wheat  crops  depend  Bnmswick  was  founded  by  James  Oglethorpe  a 
failed  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  but  had  no  commer- 
Kiangsu,  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  in  cial  importance  prior  to  1871.  Its  growth  has 
China,  and  in  the  Luchow,  Chinchow,  Gnanching,  been  mainly  withm  the  past  four  years,  in  which 
Yangchow,  Eiangning,  Chuchow,  and  Chin-  its  population  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  in- 
kiang  districts  in  the  Yangtse  valley,  where  the  vestment  of  Northern  capital  has  led  to  impor- 
peopTe  were  obliged  to  kill  their  draught  cattle  tant  results.  In  1880  it  contained  2,900  inhab- 
lor  food.  Upon  that  came  an  unprecedented  itants ;  in  1884,  5,000 ;  in  1889, 10,000.  It  is  sur- 
downpour  of  rain  in  August,  culminating  in  a  rounded  on  three  sides  by  salt  water,  and  pro- 
deluge,  which  swept  away  the  millet,  bean,  and  tected  from  the  ocean  by  out-lying  islands,  the 
sorghum  crops,  and  in  manv  villages  melted  out  largest  of  which  is  St.  Simon's.  Its  harbor,  with 
the  foundations  and  brought  down  the  houses,  over  thirty  miles  of  water-front,  is  land-locked, 
Manchuria  was  flooded.  On  Aug.  18  the  river  and  as  early  as  1887  attracted  attention  as  a  de- 
burst  its  banks  near  Moukden,  and  swept  the  sirable  location  for  a  United  States  navv-yard. 
fertile  plain,  carrying  down  whole  villages.  It  was  reported  on  by  Commodores  Claxton, 
Thousands  were  drowned,  and  tens  of  thousands  Woolsey,  and  Shubrick  as  the  best  deep-water 
perished  from  cold  and  hunger,  to  which  were  harbor  for  the  purpose  on  the  South  Atlantic 
added  later  the  ravages  of  tvphus  fever.  The  coast,  and  1,100  acres  on  Blythe  Island  were  pur- 
parts of  Honan  that  were  still  impoverished  by  chased,  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  in 
the  effects  of  the  Yellow-river  inundation  of  1857,  at  a  cost  of  $180,000.  The  appropriation 
1887  were  again  submerged.  This  river  now  for  improvingthe  harbor  for  1889  was  $85,000, 
overflowed  also  the  prefectures  of  Fungyang,  of  which  $18,000  was  expended  in  dredging  and 
Yungchow,  and  Shuchow  in  the  province  of  $12,000  in  jetty-works.  The  depth  above  the 
Anhui.  The  southern  part  of  the  great  province  bar  at  high  water  is  22  feet  clear,  and  the  an- 
of  Shantung  suffered  even  more  severely,  and  a  chorage  safe ;  and  as  fresh  water  is  sixteen  miles 
portion  of  Pechili  was  swept  by  floods.  distant,  unusually  healthful  conditions  prevail. 

In  Shantung  the  people  throughout  a  district  Port  charges  are  low,  and  railroads  deliver  cot- 
covering  6,000  square  miles,  containing  1,500,000  ton  direct  to  ships.  The  position  of  Brunswick, 
inhabitants,  were  reduced  to  eating  wild  herbs  at  the  inward  curve  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  places 
and  chaff  and  fresh  blades  of  wheat  in  the  the  port  nearer  to  inland  centers  than  any  other 
autumn,  and  to  selling  their  clothes  and  other  point  on  the  coast.  It  is  500  miles  in  an  air-line 
belongings  for  a  tentn  of  their  value.  About  nearer  San  Francisco  than  is  New  York,  and,  in 
2,000  persons  left  the  stricken  district  daily,  comparison  with  Savannah,  is  nearer  Montgom- 
throngmg  the  roads  in  all  directions.  In  many  ery  by  77  miles ;  185  miles  nearer  Albany,  Ga., 
valleys  the  mulberry  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  by  one  railroad,  and  85  by  another,  and  24  miles 
roots  and  the  soil  was  buried  under  a  thick  cov-  nearer  Atlanta.  Brunswick  has  $197,000  invested 
erin^  of  sand  and  stones.  The  local  authorities  in  shipping.  During  the  year  ending  Nov.  1, 
remitted  taxes.  Missionaries  and  wealthy  Chi-  1888,  312  vessels  entered  the  port  (total  tonnage, 
namen  began  to  distribute  relief  in  November  151,182),  of  which  117  were  from  foreign  ports ; 
and  December.  In  Ilonan  and  the  adjacent  dis-  and  in  the  same  period  292  were  cleared  (ton- 
tricts  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Gov-  nage,  141,652),  half  of  which  were  for  foreign  i 
em ment  to  avert  distress  in  1888  were  continued,  and  half  for  domestic  ports.  In  1879  the  city  i 
and  were  extended  to  other  places  that  were  owned  but  a  few  pilot  ooats.  There  is  a  line  of 
brought  under  the  observation  of  the  central  steamers  to  New  York,  and  one  to  Savannah.  I 
authorities.  The  tribute  grain  was  stopped  on  In  1875  the  total  exports  were  about  $639,000. 
its  way  to  Pekin,  and  employed  to  relieve  the  In  1888  thev  reached  $8,000,000.  The  chief  ex- 
sufferers.  Large  contributions  were  raised  in  port  has  always  been  lumber,  from  vast  and 
London,  and  China  merchants  in  New  York  easilv  accessible  forests  of  yellow  pine  and  hard 
added  to  the  fund,  which  was  expended  through  woods.  In  1888  there  were  shipped  to  foreign 
the  instrumentality  of   missionary  committees  and  coast-wise  ports  88,273,847  feet.    There  has                    i 
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been  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  resin,  and  earliest  settlers  for  salt-making,  and  about  1784 
over  150  per  cent,  in  spirits  of  turpentine  ex-  a  few  kettles  were  set  up  in  which  to  make  salt 
ported  since  1880,  the  shipments  for  1888  being  for  sale.  The  crystals  were  tinged  red  bj  iron, 
149,549  barrels  of  the  first,  and  57,142  casks  of  and  the  "strong,  red  salt  of  the  Aanawha  '  soon 
the  latter.  The  cotton  trade  has  developed  since  acc^uired  a  wide  reputation  on  account  of  its  pe- 
1885.  Prior  to  that  date,  there  were  no  dealers,  cuhar  meat-preserving  power.  This  led  to  the 
but  now  docks  are  being  built,  an  immense  com-  establishment  of  boiling-works  on  a  large  scale, 
press  is  under  construction,  and  shipments  are  and  to  experiments  in  boring  for  wells.  Deep 
made  not  only  to  New  York  and  other  home  boring  was  then  untried,  and  it  was  in  the  course 
ports,  but  direct  to  England  and  the  Continent,  of  study  and  experiment,  to  which  these  salt- 
The  shipments  for  1886-'87  were  35,000  bales ;  seekers  were  compelled,  that  the  '*  slips "  or 
for  1887-'88,  86,000 ;  and  for  1888-'89,  to  June  "  jars,"  the  "  seed-bag,"  and  several  other  tools 
13, 128,362.  Brunswick  is  the  Atlantic  terminus  and  devices,  without  which  the  vast  industry  of 
of  two  lines  of  railroad,  the  East  Tennessee,  Vir-  deep  well-boring  could  never  have  been  devel- 
ginia  and  Georgia  and  the  Brunswick  and  West-  oped,  were  invented.  A  great  number  of  wells 
em,  which  renders  not  only  the  cotton  belt  of  were  bored,  and  salt-making  became  an  exten- 
GeorgisC,  Alabama,  and  Florida  tributary,  but  sive  industry,  supporting  a  large  population  for 
also  the  coal  and  iron  fields  of  northern  Georgia,  several  miles  above  Charleston,  and  giving  em- 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee.  Other  lines  of  rail-  ployment  to  many  flat-boatmen.  In  1841  there 
road  are  contemplated,  particularly  the  Bruns-  was  an  important  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
wick,  Waynesville  and  Cordelle.  Brunswick  is  business.  On  Washington's  land,  eight  miles 
supplied  with  water  by  nine  artesian  wells,  yield-  above  Charleston,  a  "  burning  spring,"  or  exuda- 
ing  from  20  to  575  gallons  of  water  a  minute ;  tion  of  inflammable  gas,  had  long  oeen  a  curi- 
there  are  fine  water  works  of  the  Worthington  osity.  A  salt- well,  bored  near  by,  struck  a  reser- 
system,  gas  works,  electric  lights,  and  a  line  of  voir  of  this  gas,  which  drove  the  water  out  of 
street  railway.  It  has  all  telegraph  and  tele-  the  well  in  an  immense  geyser.  After  some 
phone  facilities,  a  volunteer  fire  department,  and  trouble,  this  gas  and  water  were  led  to  a  furnace 
a  graded  system  of  public  schools.  The  aggre-  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  separated,  the  gas 
gate  capital  of  two  national  banks  is  $155,000.  being  fed  into  the  furnace  and  tne  water  te  the 
There  are  seven  churches  for  whites,  including  a  kettles.  This  was  the  first  utilization  of  natural 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  eight  belonging  to  ne-  gas  for  fuel  in  America ;  and  the  plan  was  adopt- 
l^oes.  Prior  to  1884  there  was  not  a  brick  house  ©d  and  improved  upon  in  several  other  furnaces, 
m  the  town.  In  1889  there  were  under  construe-  many  wells  being  subsequently  put  down  to  strike 
tion  a  bank  building  costing  $27,000,  an  opera-  the  reservoir.  Exposures  of  bituminous  coal  had 
house  and  stores  costing  $25,000,  a  colored  Odd  been  observed  by  the  earliest  explorers,  but  it 
Fellows'  Hall,  $6,500,  and  a  dozen  stores  ranging  was  not  until  1834,  when  charcoal  began  to  be 
from  $5,000  to  $20,000.  Manufacturing  enter-  scarce  and  costly,  that  it  was  used  in  the  salt- 
prises  are  in  process  of  development.  Rich  depos-  furnaces  as  fuel.  Grates  having  been  adapted 
its  of  phosphate  have  been  discovered  in  close  to  it,  its  use  became  general,  and  coal-mining  on 
proximity  to  the  city,  and  it  is  proposed  to  estab-  the  Kanawha  began.  By  this  time,  too,  steam- 
lish  extensive  works.  There  are  numerous  fine  boats  were  ascending  the  river ;  but  navigation 
drives  around  Brunswick,  and  a  handsome  hotel  to  Kanawha  Falls,  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
has  been  erected  for  winter  visitors.  St.  Simon's  mouth,  was  uncertain,  and  the  subject  of  an  im- 
Island  is  a  place  of  resort,  and  has  a  fine  hotel,  provement  of  the  river  was  much  discussed. 
There  are  many  points  of  historic  interest.  The  The  French  Government  proposed  to  build  a 
last  slave-ship,  the  "Wanderer,"  that  crossed  magnificent  system  of  canal-locks  and  tunnels 
the  ocean,  landed  at  Brunswick  harbor  with  500  over  the  Alleghanies,  to  connect  the  navigable 
slaves  on  board.  The  Brunswick  Land  Com-  waters  of  the  Kanawha  with  those  of  the  James, 
pany,  chartered  in  1888,  has  a  capital  of  $5,000,-  and  thus  secure  cheap  coal  for  Europe,  and  its 
000.  The  death  rate  at  Brunswick  for  1888  was  plans  would  probably  have  been  begun  had  not 
8  per  thousand.  the  civil  war  interfered.  Charleston  now  had 
Charleston,  the  capital  of  West  Virginia,  on  about  1,500  population,  including  many  rich 
the  northern  bank  of  Great  Kanawha  river,  at  families  of  salt-makers  and  slave-owning  farm- 
the  mouth  of  the  Elk.  The  population  in  1889  ers,  who  held  the  rich  bottom-lands  along  the 
was  about  8,000.  Its  history  is  long  and  inter-  Kanawha  and  Elk  rivers.  These  were  generally 
esting.  Hither,  in  the  days  when  pioneering  in  sympathy  with  the  secessionists  of  the  coast, 
from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  began,  just  be-  but  the  body  of  the  people  were  Union  in  senti- 
fore  the  Revolutionary  War.  came  hunters  and  ment  The  salt-malcing  continued  profiUbly 
land-seekers,  who  had  learned  the  way  down  the  during  the  war  ;  but  afterward,  deprived  of 
Kanawha.  At  this  point  were  extensive  bottom-  slave  labor,  and  unable  otherwise  to  compete 
lands  and  a  gre^t  salt "  lick,"  or  spring,  where  with  the  new  field  of  production  openea  in 
game  throngSd.  Washington  pre-empted  land  Michigan,  it  steadiljr  declined.  Now  all  the  old 
near  the  present  city  site  in  1774,  and  some  of  furnaces  are  in  ruins,  except  one  small  one. 
his  kindred  still  reside  in  that  neighborhood.  Charleston  has  prospered,  however,  by  the  de- 
In  1775  a  man  of  means  named  Clendennin  built  velopment  of  other  resources.  It  is  the  most 
a  fort  and  house  here  (the  latter  is  still  occupied),  important  commercial  point  in  the  large  area 
and  soon  after  the  Revolution  there  was  a  rapid  between  the  mountains  and  the  Ohio  river 
increase  of  population  in  the  Kanawha  valley,  south  of  Wheeling,  and  enjoys  the  exclusive 
Daniel  Boone  was  a  resident  for  eleven  years,  at  trade  of  more  than  twenty  counties.  About 
this  period,  opposite  the  salt  lick.  This  saline  fifty  commercial  travelers  "drum  up"  trade  for 
spring  had  been  utilized  by  the  Indians  and  its  wholesale  and  jobbing  bouses,  and  extend 
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their  business  into  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  Provincial  Building,  erected  in  1848,  contains 
annual  wholesale  trade  amounts  to  about  $2,-  the  parliamentary  rooms  and  library,  the  provin- 
500,000.  This  has  grown  to  its  present  propor-  cial  museum,  and  the  offices  of  the  local  gov- 
tions  mainly  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  smoe  ernment.  The  court-house,  built  in  1876,  con- 
the  opening  of  the  coal  mines,  which  are  now  tains  the  apartments  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
worked  in  great  numbers,  from  Charleston  to  probate  courts,  and  the  registry  ofiices.  The 
about  sixty  miles  up  the  Kanawha-New  valley,  Dominion  Building,  completed  in  1887,  contains 
and  which,  with  their  coke-ovens  and  attendant  the  customs-office,  the  post-office,  and  the  Do- 
industries,  sustain  60,000  people.  All  of  these  minion  Savings  Bank :  adjacent  to  these  stands 
derive  their  supplies  mainly  from  Charleston,  the  public  market.  A  new  city  hall  was  com- 
and  many  of  the  managers  dwell  there,  while  her  pleted  in  1888.  An  asylum  for  the  insane  and 
citizens  have  large  investments  in  the  mines,  two  well  -  eauipped  hospitals  are  here.  The 
The  State  contains  a  vast  area  of  almost  un-  Young  Men  s  christian  Association  has  a  com- 
touched  forest,  and  enormous  quantities  of  logs  modious  and  well  -  appointed  building  near 
are  sent  down  the  Elk  and  Kanawha  rivers— an  Queen's  Sauare.  The  city  is  lighted  by  elec- 
industry  of  great  value  to  the  city.  Finally,  tricity,  ana  has  an  excellent  system  of  water 
there  is  every  prospect  of  recovering  the  flow  of  supply,  costing  $177,000,  and  an  efficient  fire 
natural  gas,  which  gradually  ceased  to  come  department  with  apparatus  costing  $26,000. 
from  the  old  salt- wells  in  serviceable  quantities  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  on  Dec.  81, 
several  years  ago,  through  the  choking  (it  is  sup-  1889,  was  $2,620,000,  and  the  exempted  property 
posed)  of  the  uncased  wells.  One  excellent  gas  amounts  to  $1,561,444.51.  The  city  debt  is 
well  has  been  struck.  If  these  experiments  are  $289,700,  including  the  cost  of  water-works, 
successful  salt-making  will  be  resumed,  great  $177,000;  and  the  assets  are  valued  at  $306,700. 
iron-making  establishments  can  be  set  up,  and  The  educational  institutions  are  the  Prince  of 
general  manufacturing  entered  upon  under  Wales  College  and  Normal  School,  8  city  pub- 
very  advantageous  circumstances.  Petroleum  is  lie  schools,  having  85  teachers  and  an  average 
known  to  exist,  and  experimental  boring  in  the  daily  attendance  of  900,  St.  Peter's  Church 
neighborhood  is  being  done.  The  Kanawha  is  schools  (Anglican),  a  business  college,  2  con- 
in  course  of  improvement  by  the  Government,  vent  schools,  and,  in  the  suburbs,  St.  Dunstan's 
which  has  alrea[ay  expended  $7,500,000  upon  Roman  Catholic  College.  Charlottetown  is  the 
permanent  works,  mainly  after  the  French  sys-  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  There  are  9 
tern  of  movable  dams,  which  can  be  erected  at  churches  —  1  Roman  Catholic,  2  Anglican,  2 
low  water  and  lowered  out  of  the  way  of  boats  Presbyterian,  2  Methodist,  1  Baptist,  and  1 
when  the  river  is  high  enough  to  make  them  un-  Christian ;  their  property  has  a  total  valuation 
necessary.  There  is  even  better  navigation  than  of  $188,000.  There  are  2  daily  and  5  weekly 
on  the  upper  Ohio,  and,  as  the  locks  are  free,  the  newspapers,  7  hotels,  and  4  banks,  including  the 
rates  of  traffic  are  cheaper  than  on  the  Monon-  Dommion  Savings  Bank,  with  deposits  amount- 
gahela.  Hence  the  coal  and  other  products  of  ing  to  nearly  $3,000,000.  Charlottetown  is  head- 
the  Kanawha  valley  can  be  sent  to  tne  Western  quarters  for  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railroad, 
cities  cheaper  than  can  those  of  the  northern  and  is  connected  by  telephone  and  telegraph 
valleys  of  West  Virginia.  The  Chesapeake  and  with  all  parts  of  the  island.  It  has  steamship 
Ohio  Railway  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  communication  daily  with  Pictou,  on  the  main- 
the  Kanawha  valley,  and  affords  a  direct  route  land,  and  weekly  with  Montreal,  Halifax,  and 
from  Charleston  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  west-  Boston.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
ward  to  Cincinnati.  The  Kanawha  and  Ohio  1889,  there  were  entered,  from  foreign  ports,  371 
Railroad  now  runs  from  Charleston  to  the  Ohio  vessels,  having  59,852  tonnage,  and  17,726  tons 
river,  and  connects  with  the  Ohio  railway  sys-  of  cargo,  and  3,096  coastwise  vessels,  tonnage 
tem.  This  road  is  to  be  continued  eastward  and  420,449.  Of  the  vessels  that  cleared,  426  were 
northward  into  the  lumber  regions,  to  connect,  from  foreign  ports,  tonnage  70,049,  with  24,289 
up  the  Gauley  valley,  with  the  West  Virginia  tons  of  cargo.  There  were  3,072  coastwise  ves- 
Central  Railroad ;  while  a  road  down  the  Elk  is  sels,  tonnage  415,094.  The  customs  report  shows 
intended  to  connect  Charleston  with  the  great  imports  amounting  to  $565,717;  duty,  $166,- 
grazing  and  lumbering  interior  north  of  her,  and  858.65 ;  exports,  $709,139.  These  figures  repre- 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway.  Charles-  sent  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  actual  im- 
ton  is  beautifully  located  and  well  built  up.  ports  and  50  per  cent,  of  actual  exports,  as  the 
The  Capitol  is  a  handsome  building,  costing  targe  inter-provincial  trade  is  not  reported.  As 
$350,000,  which  occupies  a  pleasant  park.  The  a  summer  resort  Charlottetown  is  justly  popular, 
financial  condition  of  the  town  and  its  surround-  Cleveland,  a  city  and  the  countv  seat  of 
ing  country  is  good.  ,  Bradley  County,  Tenn.,  on  the  East  Tennessee, 
Charlottetown,  capital  of  the  province  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad,  twenty-eight 
Prince  Edward  Island,  at  the  confluence  of  three  miles  northeast  of  Chattanooga;  population  in 
rivers— Elliott,  York,  and  Hillsborough — on  a  1889,  about  4,000.  It  is  in  a  gently  rolling  re- 
fine harbor,  in  latitude  46"  13'  55 "  north,  and  gion,  about  800  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  cli- 
longitude  63*  7'  23"  west,  about  fifty  miles  from  mate  is  both  healthful  and  delightful  in  a  high 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia.  The  population  in  1881  degree.  This  town  is  the  business  center  of  sev- 
was  11,485 ;  in  1889  it  was  estimated  at  14,000.  eral  counties,  and  also  of  the  adjacent  counties 
The  streets  are  broad  and  run  at  right  angles,  of  Northern  Georgia,  reached  by  the  branching 
There  are  four  spacious  public  squares  and  a  fine  railroad  to  Rome,  Ga.,  and  southward.  Cleve- 
park.  Near  the  center  of  the  city,  surrounded  land  contains  much  wealth,  as  is  attested  by 
by  the  well-kept  fi»rdens  of  (jueen's  Square,  the  unusual  elegance  of  its  public  buildings  and 
stand  the  imposing  Government  buildings.    The  mansions,  and  by  the  well-regulated  appearance 
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of  its  streets.  Fine  roads  radiate  from  it  through  000  bales  yearly,  of  which  80,000  are  consumed 
a  beautiful  country,  and  the  accommodation  for  in  local  mills.    There  are  three  large  compresses 
visitors  is  good.     Cleveland,  consequently,  is  for  shipment  direct  to  Europe.    Columbus  has 
coming  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  summer  visit-  also  large  iron- works,  manufacturing,  with  other 
ors  from  the  far  South,  and  for  winter  residents  machinery,  an  absorption  ice-machine ;   found- 
seeking  to  escape  the  chill  of  the  North.    Many  ries ;  a  bi^o^ging  factory  turning  out  3,000  yards 
Northern  families  are  found  among  its  perma-  daily ;  a  barrel  factory ;  a  flour  mill,  with  capa- 
nent  population.    A  railroad  has  recently  been  city  of  600  barrels  and  2,000  bushels  of  meal ; 
surveyeit  from  Cleveland  to  Murphy,  N.  C,  which  planing  and  oil  mills ;  knitting  works ;  a  cloth- 
will  give  direct  communication  with  the  Atlan-  ing  factory ;   fertilizing,  ice,  and  refrigerating 
tic  coast,  and  open  the  Ductown  copper  mines,  companies ;  and  other  industries.    There  are  4 
forty  miles  distant,  which  are  now  reached  only  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,600,000 
by  a  picturesque  road  along  the  gorges  of  the  and  surplus  of  f  815,000,     There  are  2  daily 
Oconee  river.    Two  banks  have  a  combined  cap-  and    2    weekly    newspapers,  gas    and    electric 
ital  of  $300,000.    There  is  a  woolen-mill  making  lights,  a  street  railway,  and  wf|ter  works  that 
60,000  yards  of  jeans  a  month ;  stove-works  turn-  supply  water  by  gravitation  from   mountains 
ing  out  10,500  stoves  a  year ;  a  flouring  mill  equal  four  miles  west  of  the  city.    The  fire  department 
to  125  barrels  a  day ;  large  fire-brick  and  terra-  is  supplied  with  an  electric  alarm.    The  bonded 
cotta  works ;  a  chair  factory  and  several  wood-  debt  of  the  city  is  less  than  $500,000,  and  taxa- 
working  establishments ;  and  two  large  tanneries,  tion  is  1  per  cent.    Public  schools  have  been  in 
A  wooden  ware  factory  to  employ  300  to  500  existence  seventeen  years.    A  new  public-school 
hands  is  being  established.     Eleven  churches  building  for  boys  cost  $40,000.    Tnere  are  fine 
have  buildings.    The  public  schools  have  been  private  schools  also,  a  female  college,  two  orphan 
largely  increased  and  stimulated  within  the  past  nomes,  a  public  library,  and  a  prosperous  Young 
two  years,  and  are  now  in  superior  condition.  Men's  Christian  Association.     There  are  nine 
Besides  them,  two  institutions  for  the  education  churches  for  whites,  including  a  Jewish  syna- 
of  young  ladies  are  flourishing,  one  having  one  gogue,  and  several  for  colored  people.    The  opera 
hundred  pupils.     There  is  a  fine  opera  house,  house  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,300.   The  annual 
and  the  town  is  supplied  with  gas,  street  cars,  mean  temperature  is  05**.     The  city  has  never 
and  telephones,  and  water-works  are  about  to  be  been  quarantined  against  yellow  fever, 
introduced.    The  valuation  of  citv  property  in  Dalton,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Whit- 
1888  was  $1,250,000.                        '  field  County,  Ga. ;  population,  about  4,500.     It 
Columbus,  a  city  of  Muscogee  County,  Oa.,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Chattahoochee  and  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia 
river,  where  it  becomes  the  boundary  line  of  the  Railroads.     It  is  doing  a  mercantile  business 
State,  100  miles  from  Macon,  115  from  Atlanta,  of  over  $1,250,000  annually,  and  has  $500,000 
and  250  from  the  Atlantic  coast.    The  popula-  invested  in  prosperous  factories,  the  largest  of 
tion  in  1887  was  27,469.    Columbus  is  surround-  which  are  flour  mills  and  lumber  mills.    The 
ed  by  a  tributary  territory  of  the  richest  min-  principal  products  of  the  country  are  cotton, 
eral,  timber,  and  agricultural  lands.    An  expo-  com,  grains,  forage  plants,  and  flne  fruits.    Of 
sition  was  held   here  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  cotton  the  annual   receipts  amount  to  about 
to  exhibit  the  products  and  resources  of  the  16,000  bales,  and  the  dealings  in  this  make  Dal- 
Chattahoochee  valley.     Cotton,  grain,  and  flne  ton  one  of  the  leading  cotton  markets  of  the 
fruits  are  raised.    An  acre  of  ground  will  pro-  State.    Churches  and  schools  are  numerous,  and 
duce  1,000  of  the  famous  Georgia  watermelons,  the  latter  are  supplemented  by  a  female  college. 
Truck-farming  is  profitable.     Large  quantities  Both  county  and  city  are  thoroughly  oppo^ 
of  building  stone  exist.    The  increase  of  taxa-  to  the  liquor  traflic.  *  Prohibitory  laws  prevail 
ble  property  in  Columbus  in  1887  was  $1,104,-  and  are  sustained.    No  liquor  is  sold  in  the  city. 
327.    Tne  transportation  facilities  include  four  "  Prohibition,"  writes  a  citizen, "  has  been  proved 
lines  of  steamers  in  regular  service  on  the  Chat-  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  county  and  city.    More 
tahoochee  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  six  ^oods  are  sold  now  than  ever  before ;  the  farm- 
complete  railroads.     Two  others  are  building,  mg  element  is  in  a  better  condition,  with  more 
A  dummy  line  through  the  citv  and  suburbs  con-  fine  stock  and  good;  substantial  homes,  and  the 
nects  with  all  roads  entering  the  city.    There  is  a  latest  agricultural  implements  are  noticed  in  use 
fine  general  freight  and  passenger  depot.    For  45  since  the  change  has  taken  place.    Our  county 
miles  above  Columbus  theChatahoocnee  has  a  fall  jail  is  almost  deserted."    Water  works  and  elec- 
of  125  feet  in  two  miles  and  a  half,  giving  1,000,-  trie  lighting  have  lately  been  introduced,  and  a 
000  horse-power  at  lowest  water,  and  double  that  soldier^s  monument  has  just  been  unveiled  in 
amount  at  averse  stage.    The  power  within  the  one  of  the  parks.    The  streets  are  wide  and  well 
city  limits  is  36,940  horse-power,  of  which  about  shaded. 

one  tenth  is  utilized  by  three  cotton  mills,  one  Dayton,  a  city  of  Rhea  County,  east  Ten- 

of  which,  the  Eagle  and  Phenix,  is  claimed  to  be  nessee,  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad ; 

the  largest  in  the  South.    It  has  48,000  spindles,  population  in  1889,  about  7,000.    As  the  town 

1,500  looms,  a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  and  employs  ties  at  the  foot  of  Walden  Ridge,  at  a  point 

1,800  operatives.    The  yearly  product  is  between  where  rich  coal  deposits  crop  out,  close  to  Ten- 

$1,500,000  and  $1,750,000.    Other  mills  are  run  nessee  river,  and  is  surrounded  bv  rich,  yet 

by  steam.    The  total  of  capital  invested  in  43  sparsely  cultivatcKl  lands,  excellent  for  farming 

manufactories  in  Columbus  m  1888,  all  of  which  and  fruit-raising,  it  seems  strange  that  it  became 

were  paying  dividends,  was  $5.564,109 ;  4,596  noticeable  only  so  late  as  1880.    About  that  time 

operatives  were  employed,  with  a  monthly  pay  the  Cincinnati  Southern  came  through  the  vil- 

roll  of  $95,317.    The  cotton  receipts  average  100,'-  lage  and  connected  it  with  Chattanooga,  and  the 
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Dayton  Coal  and  Iron  Company  began  a  develop-  of  wool  per  annum,  and  manufacture  1,500,000 
ment  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  locality,  yards  of  woolen  goods  of  various  kinds,  but  all 
which  has  not  yet  ceased.  This  company  erected  of  the  best  grades  used  in  making  suits  for  men 
two  large  blast-fumaoes,  and  now  employs  more  and  boys.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  invested 
than  1,000  men.  The  property  valuation,  ex-  in  the  various  manufactures  is  about  $5,000,000. 
eluding  the  coal  company  and  the  railroad,  ap-  Findlay,  the  county-seat  of  Hancock  County, 
proaches  $850,000.  A  foundry,  a  broom  factory,  Ohio,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
a  medicine-making  company,  two  roller-process  The  population  in  1885  was  4,870 ;  in  1887  about 
flouring  mills  of  large  capacity,  and  several  other  14,000 ;  in  February,  1889,  27,500.  Natural  gas 
manufacturing  industries  have  arisen.  A  bank,  has  given  rise  to  a  rapid  development  of  manu- 
an  opera  house,  several  churches,  and  the  usual  factures.  Qas  was  known  to  exist  in  1886.  In 
benevolent  societies  have  been  organized  there.  December,  1885,  the  first  well  was  sunk,  and  on 
Nearly  100  business  firms  are  represented  in  the  June,  1, 1880,  there  were  48  in  operation,  80  be- 
mercantile  list,  and  a  lar^  local  supplying  busi-  longing  to  the  city,  yielding  6o,500,000  cubic 
ness  is  done.  The  situation  of  the  town  between  feet  a  day,  and  28  the  property  of  private  com- 
tiie  hills  and  the  river  is  extremely  pleasant ;  panics,  yielding  148,500,000  cubic  feet.  The 
and  so  great  a  number  of  springs  of  both  pure  Karg  well,  averaging  12,000,000  a  day,  was  the 
and  mineralized  water  gush  out  of  the  rocks  at  largest  known  in  the  world  prior  to  the  drilling 
the  foot  of  Walden  Ridge  that  wells  are  hardly  of  the  Tippecanoe  in  November,  1888.  The  daily 
a  necessity.  yield  of  this  well,  which  is  private  property,  is 
Dover,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Strafford  estimated  at  81,000,000  feet.  The  ^  field  of 
County,  N.  H.,  on  Cocheco  river,  a  branch  of  Ohio  is  86  miles  long  and  9  miles  wide.  Gas  is 
the  Piscataqua.  The  central  part  of  the  city  found  in  the  Trenton  limestone  at  Findlay,  at  a 
is  at  the  head  of  tide-water  at  Cocheco  Falls,  depth  of  from  1,092  to  1,312  feet.  The  corpora- 
where  are  located  the  Cocheco  Cotton  Mills  and  tion  limits  of  the  city  are  four  miles  long  and 
Print  Works.  The  population  in  January,  1890,  six  miles  wide,  and  gas  can  not  be  piped  out  of 
was  17,000.  It  is  63  miles  northeast  of  boston,  the  city.  Valuable  gas  lands  outside  are  owned 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  and  is  con-  by  lease,  and  held  in  reserve  by  the  city  against 
nected  by  rail  also  with  Portsmouth,  10  miles  emergency,  which,  however,  is  not  likely  to  arise, 
distant,  and  by  railroad  north  to  the  lake  and  as  there  are  no  signs  of  weakening  flow.  There 
mountain  region,  so  that  four  railroads  center  is  a  Board  of  Gas  Trustees.  The  center  of  the 
here.  Horse-car  tracks  are  laid  in  the  princi-  oil  field  of  Ohio  lies  in  Hancock  County  also, 
pal  streets.  The  grammar  and  high  schools  west  of  Findlay.  The  production  of  the  whole 
rank  the  highest  in  the  State ;  free  text-books  territorv  for  1888  was  80,000,000  barrels.  The 
are  funiish^  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  oil  is  refined  at  Findlav,  and  produces  60  per  cent, 
schools.  There  are  also  a  flourishing  academv  of  lubricating  oil.  The  soil  of  Hancock  County 
for  private  students,  a  large  public  library,  and  is  rich ;  there  are  exhaustless  beds  of  clav,  suit- 
ten  churches.  The  coasting  trade  is  very  laree.  able  for  common  and  pressed  brick,  ana  stone 
Twelve  first-class  schooners  are  owned  by  the  for  building  and  for  lime.  Deposits  of  sand 
Dover  Navigation  Company,  and  these,  with  nu-  and  gravel  are  abundant,  and  lumber  isplenti- 
merous  others,  brimr  immense  quantities  of  coal  ful.  Building  is  progressing  rapidly.  In  the 
and  lumber  here.  The  Cocheco  Cotton  Mills,  the  eighteen  months  to  June,  1889,  $2,101,805  were  ex- 
Cocheco  Print  Works,  and  the  Sawyer  Woolen  pended  upon  residences  and  business  blocks,  and 
Mills  are  the  chief  manufacturing  establish-  at  that  date  over  800  dwelling-houses  were  build- 
ments,  but  an  extensive  business  is  done  in  the  ing.  There  are  5  railroads  operating  through 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  of  the  best  Findlay,  and  the  New  York,  ('hicago  and  St. 
grades.  There  are  also  extensive  machine  shops  Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  touches  the  city  on  the 
and  foundries  and  a  belt  factory.  There  are  north.  There  are  4  street  railroads,  with  19 
five  banks.  Dover  is  the  shire  town  of  the  miles  of  track.  A  Holly  system  of  water-works 
county,  and  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  having  is  in  operation,  costing  $300,000,  and  a  similar 
been  settled  in  1628.  The  water  power  is  ex-  amount  was  expended  upon  a  city  gas-plant, 
tensive  and  valuable,  but  in  addition  to  that  a  There  are  electric  lights  also.  Houses  are  sup- 
jarge  amount  of  coal  is  used  in  running  the  plied  with  gas  for  heating,  cooking,  and  illumi- 
manufacturing  establishments.  Public  water  nating  purposes  at  cost  01  piping  merely,  $10  or 
works  have  been  established.  It  has  a  fine  $15  yearly.  There  is  a  paid  fire  depNEirtment. 
court-house  and  a  new  city  hall,  and  is  to  have  a  There  are  4  banks  and  8  daily  and  7  weekly 
Government  building  for  the  post-office,  which  newspapers.  The  schools  number  16 ;  56  teach- 
now  does  more  business  than  that  of  any  city  ers  are  employed,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
in  the  State  except  Manchester.  There  are  8  buildings  is  $150,000.  Classical,  scientific,  and 
daily  newspapers  and  8  weekly.  There  are  5  English  courses  are  given  by  the  high  school, 
cottcm  -  niills,  with  108,416  spindles  and  2,492  Findlay  College,  built  by  the  Church  of  God,  at 
looms,  which  manufacture  81,500,000  yards  of  a  cost  of  $150,0(X),  is  non-sectarian.  Its  enroll- 
eloth  per  annum,  employing  900  women  and  ment  is  250.  There  are  18  churches,  and  a  fine 
girls  and  800  men  ana  boys.  The  print  works  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  hall.  The 
were  rebuilt  and  much  enlarged  during  1887,  court  house,  recently  built,  cost  $805,000,  and 
and  printed  50,227,894  yards  of  prints  in  the  new  bridge  across  Blanchard  river  $85,000. 
1889 ;  they  employ  500  men  and  boys  and  100  In  1887  Findlay  had  $679,500  invested  in  manu- 
woroen  and  girls;  these  works  are  run  wholly  factures,  employing  941  men.  On  June  1,  1889, 
by  steam,  and  use  7,000  tons  of  coal  per  annuni.  her  manufacturing  capital  was  $10,932,000,  and 
l^he  Sawyer  Woolen  Mills  have  40  sets  of  ma-  6,694  hands  were  employed.  Among  the  most 
chinery,  employ  500  hands,  use  2,500,000  pounds  notable  of  the  new  factories  are  11  glass  facto- 
VOL.  xxix. — 10  A 
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ries,  with  a  capital  of  $700,000,  employing  1,700  sition  necessarily  concentrates  at  Plorence  the 
men,  with  annual  production  of  $2,175,000.  bulk  of  the  industries  along  the  line  of  her  great 
Pour  of  these  have  doubled  their  capacity  during  waterway.  In  addition  to  her  water  transporta- 
the  year.  Two  pressed-brick  works  have  a  ca-  tion  for  15,000  miles,  in  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and 
pacity  of  36,000,000  bricks  per  annum.  Pindlay  Mississippi  valleys,  this  city  is  a  railway  center 
nas  the  only  manufactory  in  the  world  of  seam-  for  agricultural,  mining,  manufacturiu^,  and 
less  steel  tubes,  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000,  3  timber  interests,  having  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
large  foundries  and  machine  shops,  2  rolling  ville,  Memphis  and  Charleston,  Plorence  North- 
mills  in  operation,  and  a  third  partially  erected,  ern,  and  the  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  and  Ten- 
with  $5,000,000  capital,  and  to  employ  1,500  to  nessee  River  railways.  Lauderdale  County  is  in 
3,000  men.  There  are  2  chain  factones,  a  pottery  the  cereal  belt.  Farming,  stock  raising,  and 
employing  300  men,  a  wire-nail  works,  an  oil-  manufacturing  are  extensively  pursued.  It  has 
refinery,  railroad  car  and  repair  shops,  a  type-  valuable  timl^r,  and  just  south  of  it  are  the 
writer  factory,  with  capacity  of  1,500  machines  Warrior  coal-fields,  while  the  pine  forests  of  Geor- 
per  annum,  extension-table  works,  a  church-fur-  gia  are  within  fifty  miles  of  Florence.  Immense 
niture  factory  2  brass  foundries,  an  excelsior  beds  of  hematite  iron  ore  lie  twenty  miles  north, 
factory,  lime-kilns,  8  planing  mills,  an  alumin-  The  important  and  costly  engineering  work, 
ium  factory,  electrical-supprv  works,  edp^e-tool  undertaken  by  the  State  with  Government  aid, 
and  drilling  and  mining-tool  works,  a  tm  and  to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  the  Tennessee 
copper  and  a  refrigerator  factory,  galvanized-  river  at  Muscle  Shoals,  is  practically  completed, 
iron-cornice  works,  a  woolen  and  a  linseed-oil  Locks  have  been  tested,  and  an  aqueduct  upon 
mill,  cooper  shops,  flouring  mills,  carriage  and  stone  abutments  bridges  the  creek  for  steamboat 
harness  factories,  stave  and  handle  works,  a  rake  passage  over  the  shoals.  The  trough,  60  feet 
factory,  bottling  works,  cigar  factories,  and  other  wide,  by  1,500  feet  in  length,  is  to  contain  5  feet 
industries.  of  water,  the  same  depth  as  the  canal.  This 
Florence,  a  city,  the  county  seat  of  Lauder-  gives  Florence  direct  communication  with  the 
dale  County,  Ala.,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  steel-making  ores  of  east  Tennessee,  and  the  vast 
the  State,  on  a  high  plateau,  overlooking  Ten-  coal-beds  below  Chattanooga, 
nessee  river,  at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  is  Port  Worth,  the  county  seat  of  Tarrant 
150  feet  above  high  water.  Until  1887  it  was  a  County,  Tex.,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Stale, 
burgh  of  1,500  inhabitants.  In  January,  1889,  on  the  south  bank  of  Trinity  river.  The  popu- 
the  population  was  6,000 ;  in  October  of  tne  same  lation  is  about  30,000.  The  city  has  an  alti- 
year  it  was  estimated  at  from  8,000  to  10,000.  tude  of  825  feet,  and  20  miles  to  the  south 
Bailey's  and  other  medicinal  springs  in  the  vi-  stretches  an  unbroken  prairie.  It  has  10  rail- 
cinity,  have  given  it  reputation  as  a  health  re-  roads.  6  of  which  are  trunk  lines.  Two  other 
sort.  The  deaih  rate  is  less  than  7  in  1,000.  lines  are  being  built  to  the  coal  fields  45 
The  climate  is  favorable,  that  part  of  Alabama  miles  westward,  and  to  the  iron  region  in 
beinff  exempt  from  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Llano  and  Mason  counties,  to  the  southwest. 
The  highest  temperature  during  1888  was  95-3° ;  A  fine  bed  of  hematite  ore  lies  3  miles  south 
the  lowest  during  the  winter  1888-'89, 18**.  Flor-  of  the  city,  from  which  it  is  expected  steel  will 
ence  has  fine  parks  and  drives,  and  wide,  shaded  be  manufactured  in  a  twelvemonth.  There  are 
streets,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  paved  with  7  banks  with  aggregated  capital  of  $1,960,- 
natural  gravel.  It  has  excellent  drainage.  The  000,  40  miles  of  graded  streets,  15  miles  of 
State  Normal  College,  Florence  Synodical  Pe-  street  railway,  20  mUes  of  wat^r  mains,  and 
male  College,  and  Mars  Hill  Academy  are  lo-  13  of  sewerage.  The  water  works  are  of  the 
cated  here,  with  other  public  and  private  schools.  Holly  system.  Artesian  wells,  150  in  num- 
A  Baptist  university  is  being  built  and  will  be  ber,  also  furnish  water  from  a  depth  of  from 
liberally  endowed.  There  are  numerous  churches  150  to  300  feet.  One  hundred  tons  of  ice  are 
regular  services  being  held  by  the  Methodist,  manufactured  daily  from  artesian  water.  The 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Catholic,  and  Christian  churches  number  15,  and  there  is  a  fine  sys- 
denominations.  Baptist  and  Cumberland  Pres-  tern  of  public  schools.  Tarrant  County  produces 
byterian  churches,  are  also  projected,  Plorence  not  only  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat,  but  two  an- 
has  a  valuable  electric  plant ;  and  Cox's,  Sweet-  nual  crops  of  oats  and  three  of  hay.  It  is  a  fine 
water,  and  Cyprus  creeks,  furnish  the  wat^r  fruit-growing  region.  The  annual  rainfall  is 
for  its  water  works  and  various  factories.  The  37  inches.  The  flouring  mills  of  Port  Worth 
city  has  no  debt.  The  rate  of  taxation  in  1888  have  an  elevator  storage  of  1,000,000  bushels, 
was  $1.50  on  $100.  The  State  Legislature  re-  and  grind  1,000  barrels  daily.  In  1888,  60,000 
cently  permitted  an  amendment  to  the  charter  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from  the  city,  and 
of  Florence,  exempting  new  manufactories  from  80,000  head  of  cattle.  A  union  stock-yanls 
city  taxes  for  ten  years.  There  are  32  manu-  company  has  been  formed,  with  capital  of 
factories  in  operation,  including  cotton-mills,  an  $200,000.  There  is  a  Union  Depot,  and  a  Board 
imn  furnace,  a  manufactory  of  builders'  hard-  of  Trade  building  that  cost  $110,000. 
ware,  a  cotton  cultivator  company,  wagon  works,  Fredericton,  the  capital  of  New  Brunswick 
corn  and  flour  mills,  a  shoe  factory,  stove  foundry,  and  of  York  County,  in  latitude  45°  55'  north, 
spoke  and  handle  factory,  ice  factory,  wooden-  longitude  46°  32'  west,  on  the  right  bank  of  St. 
ware  factory,  bagging  factory,  sash,  door,  and  John  river,  85  miles  from  its  mouth  as  the  stream 
blind  factory,  and  blast  furnaces.  The  majority  runs,  though  only  65  by  rail.  The  population  in 
of  these  were  established  in  Plorence  within  the  1881  was  6,218;  in  1889,  estimated  at  7,300.  The 
six  months  previous  to  October.  1889.  The  city  proper  covers  nearly  a  square  mile,  and  is 
amount  of  capital  invested  during  that  period  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  the  streets  cross- 
computed  at  f  14,212,500.     Her  geographical  po-  ing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  public  build- 
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ings  include  the  Parliament  and  departmental  ing  the  principal,  and  an  attendance  of  about 
buildings,  the  county  court-house,  the  officers'  two  hundred.  The  collegiate  school  ia  under 
quarters,  stone  barracks,  the  post-office  and  cus-  the  joint  control  of  the  university  senate  and 
torn  house,  the  provincial  normal  school,  the  city  the  city  school  board.  There  are  seven  other 
hall,  Victoria  Hospital,  and  Government  House,  schools.  All  except  the  normal  department  are 
the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  supported  by  a  direct  tax  amounting  to  $14,000 
Parliament  Building,  erects  in  1881  to  replace  annually  and  by  grants  to  the  teachers  from  the 
a  wooden  one  that  was  destroyed  by  fire,  is  provincial  treasury.  There  are  5  newspapers,  in- 
a  handsome  structure  of  gray  freestone  with  a  eluding  1  daily,  and  4  banks.  The  ferry  boats 
beautiful  Corinthian  front  Adjoining  this  build-  that  formerly  plied  between  the  city  and  Gibson 
ing  is  a  fireproof  structure  containing  the  legis-  and  St.  Mary's  on  the  opposite  side  have  given 
lative  library  of  10,500  volumes.  The  depart-  w^  to  a  substantial  bridge  that  cost  about  $70.- 
meutal  building,  which  has  just  been  finished,  is  000.  There  is  a  fine  water  supply  by  direct 
of  purplish  gray  stone  found  in  the  neighbor-  pumping  from  the  river.  The  streets  and  many 
hood.  The  barrack  buildings  were  erected  by  nouses  are  lighted  with  electricity,  though  gas  is 
the  Imperial  Government  alx>ut  the  beginning  still  largely  i^ed.  The  use  of  the  telephone  is  gen- 
of  the  century,  and  the  imperial  troops  were  eral.  The'taxable  valuation  of  real  estate  (not  in- 
stationed  here  till  about  the  time  of  the  con-  eluding  provincial,  municipal,  church,  and  col- 
federation  of  the  provinces.  The  barracks  are  lege  property,  which  are  exempt)  is  $1,754,830; 
now  occupied  by  an  infantir  school.  The  corps  personal  estate,  $1,161,075.  The  value  of  the  im* 
consists  of  a  permanent  force  of  about  one  ports  for  the  fijscal  year  ended  June  30, 1889,  was 
hundred  young  men,  with  one  or  two  veterans  $575,705,  and  the  duty  thereon  $69,416.  The 
of  the  imperial  service.  The  normal-school  value  of  the  exports,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
building,  erected  in  1876,  is  of  brick  trimmed  lumber,  shingles,  laths,  bark,  and  railroad  ties, 
with  gray  freestone,  and    is    surrounded  with  was  $182,410. 

grounds  tastefully  laid  out.  The  Victoria  Hos-  Fresno,  the  county  seat  of  Fresno  County, 
pital,  erected  in  1887,  to  commemorate  the  Cal.,  the  exact  geographical  center  of  the  State, 
Queen's  Jubilee,  is  of  wood.  This  institution  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
will  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Lady  Tilley,  road,  207  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  popu- 
to  whose  efforts  it  owes  its  existence.  The  Gov-  lation  is  nearly  10,000.  The  county  lies  in  the 
emment  House,  which  has  been  used  as  the  resi-  valley  of  San  Joaquin  river,  and  contains  2,- 
dence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  over  sixty  000,(J00  acres  of  land  susceptible  of  irrigation, 
years,  is  a  large,  old-fashioned,  but  very  com-  which  was  introduced  about  twenty  years  ago. 
modious  stone  building,  in  beautiful  grounds.  From  a  stock-raising,  it  became  a  ^rain  section. 
The  Fredericton  brancn  of  the  New  Brunswick  and  now  is  especially  famous  for  its  fruit.  In 
Railwaj  connects  here  with  St.  John  and  Maine.  1887  there  were  1,050  miles  of  trunk  canals  in 
The  Gibson  branch  connects  with  Woodstock,  operation,  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,  and 
66  miles  from  Fredericton,  and  with  Quebec  by  capable  of  watering  720,0(X)  acres.  There  are 
the  Temisconata  and  Riviere  du  Loup  Railway.  1,(XK),0(X)  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land  in 
The  Northern  and  Western  Railway,  with  its  Fresno  County,  and  two  groves  of  the  big  trees, 
terminus  at  Chatham,  connect  with  points  on  Thirteen  saw-mills  are  in  operation,  and  15,0(X),- 
the  north  shore  and  with  Quebec  by  the  Inter-  (KX)  feet  of  lumber  were  sold  from  yards  in 
national  Railway.  The  Fredericton  liailway  steel  Fresno  in  1888.  Mining  for  coal  and  minerals  is 
bridge,  completed  last  year,  connects  the  rail-  also  carried  on,  though  not  to  a  large  extent, 
ways  on  the  opiX)site  banks  of  the  river.  The  In  1888,  2,541,115  pounds  of  dried  fruit  were  ex- 
Fredericton  Boom  Company  has  its  headquarters  ported  and  1,455,580  of  green.  Oranges,  figs, 
here,  and  employs  hundreds  of  men  to  collect  and  olives  grow  readily,  as  well  as  tiie  more 
and  raft  all  the'  logs  that  are  cut  on  the  river  hardy  fruits.  Raisin  culture  was  introduced 
and  its  tributaries.  The  other  industries  are  about  ten  years  since.  The  total  raisin  crop  of 
few.  There  are  1  large  foundry,  5  carriage  and  the  State  for  1888  was  18,300,(XX)  pounds ;  that 
sleigh  factories,  2  sash-and-door  factories,  sev-  of  Fresno  County,  10,686,270:  and  that  of 
eral  tanneries,  1  broom  factory,  1  canning  estab-  Fresno  proper,  8,300,000.  In  1887,  16,786  acres 
lishment,  and  3  saw  mills.  The  Church  of  Eng-  were  planted  in  vineyards,  and  the  annual  prod- 
land  has  a  fine  cathedral  of  Gothic  architecture,  uct  of  wine  is  2,500,000  gallons.  A  board  of 
besides  a  parish  church.  The  Roman  Catholic  trade  was  established  two  years  ago.  The  city 
church  is  a  large  wooden  structure.  Adjoining  is  built  principally  of  brick,  and  has  fine  resi- 
it  are  two  briclc  buildings,  one  being  a  convent  dences  and  business  blocks^  electric  lights,  tele- 
and  the  other  the  residence  of  the  priests.  St.  phones,  water  works,  a  fire  department,  and  a 
Paul's  Presbvterian  Church  is  of  limestone,  re-  norse  railroad.  A  sewerage  system  is  under 
cently  erectecl  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  Baptist  construction.  There  are  3  projected  railroads, 
church  is  of  purplish  gray  sandstone,  erected  4  banks,  2  fine  hotels,  9  churches,  and  a  high 
in  1882.  There  are  several  other  churches,  and  school.  There  are  2  daily  and  3  weekly  news- 
the  ^Ivation  Army  has  erected  a  brick  build-  papers.  In  addition  to  the  planing  mills  and 
ing  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000.  The  university  lumber  yards,  there  are  a  machine  shop  and 
was  established  by  provincial  charter  in  1800,  foundry,  agricultural  implement  and  cornice 
afterward  founded  and  incorporated  by  royal  works,  marble  and  stone  cutting  yards,  ware- 
charter,  and  reorganized  by  an  amended  charter  houses,  the  largest  Malaga  fruit-packing  houses 
in  1860.  The  faculty  consists  of  six  professors,  in  the  State,  and  a  flouring  mill  that  grinds  200 
including  the  president.  The  endowment  yields  barrels  daily.  The  court-house  occupies  a  city 
annuallv  $8,8(K).  The  provincial  normal  school,  block,  and  cost  $60,000.  There  is  a  Masonic 
established  in  1846,  has  six  instructors,  includ-  temple,  a  club  house,  and  fair  grounds.    Upon 
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the  latter  $80,000  were  spent  in  the  past  year,  for  boating,  and  chalybeate  springs  form  a  fu]> 

The  increase  of  total  value  of  ail  city  property  ther  attraction. 

in  1888  over  1887  was  $8,427,020—141  per  cent.  Halifax,  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  Nova 
Gadsden,  the  county  seat  of  Etowah  County,  Scotia;  population  in  1881,86,096;  in  1880,  esti- 
Ala. ;  population  in  1889,  about  6,000.  It  stands  mated  at  41.000.  Halifax  was  settled  in  1749 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Coosa,  at  the  south-  and  incorporated  in  1841.  It  is  about  midway 
em  terminus  of  that  range  of  mountains  which,  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  province,  on  Che- 
beginning  in  Lookout,  at  Chattanooga,  runs  un-  bucto  Bay,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  conti- 
brokenly  southwestward  for  90  miles,  and  for  nent,  is  built  on  a  peninsula  4^  miles  long  and 
all  that  distance  is  impassable  to  wheeled  vehi-  i  to  2^  miles  wide,  and  covers  about  8  sauare 
cles.  This  range  abounds  in  hematite  iron  ores,  miles.  Its  streets  run  at  right  angles  ana  are 
both  red  and  brown ;  limestone  for  flux  is  ne^  generallv  well  shaded.  Its  common  contains  285 
at  hand,  and  coa]  and  coke  are  only  a  few  miles  acres.  t*oint  Pleasant  Park  contains  186  acres, 
away  from  Gadsden.  The  transportation  facil-  and  has  beautiful  drives  and  scenery.  The 
ities  are  already  abundant,  and  additions  are  in  public  gardens  contain  17i  acres,  recently  im- 
prospect.  The  "  Queen  and  Crescent "  through  proved  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $60,000.  Hali- 
route  passes  (at  Atalla)  within  five  miles  of  Gads-  fax  is  the  winter  port  of  Canada  for  English 
den,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch,  mails  and  shipping,  and  an  important  British 
The  Rome  and  Decatur  Railroad  gives  connection  military  and  naval  station.  The  extensive  prop- 
with  the  system  of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  erties  of  the  War  Department  and  the  presence 
and  Georgia,  while  the  Anniston  and  Cincinnati  of  war  ships  in  the  harbor  and  of  imperial  troops 
Railroad  connects  at  Anniston,  28  miles  south-  throughout  the  city  are  necessarily  a  prominent 
west,  with  the  extensive  systems  of  the  Georgia  feature,  and  mark  this  as  the  most  English  city 
Pacific  and  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail-  in  America.  The  citadel,  an  immense  fortifica- 
wavsL  Steamers  on  the  Coosa  between  Gadsden,  tion  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  above  sea- 
ana  Rome,  carrying  the  United  States  mail  to  level,  commands  the  city  and  the  harbor.  York 
twenty-seven  post-offices,  make  schedule  time  Redoubt  across  the  Northwest  Arm,  George's 
every  day  in  the  year.  These  lines  give  Gadsden  island  within  and  McNab*s  island  at  the  en- 
transportation  facilities  and  freight  rates  that  trance  of  the  harbor.  Fort  Clarence,  on  Dart- 
put  it  upon  an  equality  with  other  manufactur-  mouth  side,  and  Point  Pleasant,  are  all  strongly 
mg  points  in  the  South.  In  the  mountains  east  fortified.  Other  'properties  of  the  War  Depart- 
of  Gadsden,  immediately  on  the  line  of  the  An-  ment  throughout  the  city  are  estimated  to  be 
niston  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  and  in  close  prox-  worth  $1,5(1^,000.  Halifax  is  the  headquarters 
imity  to  Coosa  river,  are  vast  beds  of  brown  ores,  of  the  imperial  forces  in  British  North  America, 
The  company  that  owned  the  principal  mineral  and  the  principal  station  of  the  North  Ameri- 
properties  and  the  town  site  built  a  furnace,  which  can  and  West  India  squadron  of  the  royal 
was  "  blown  in  "  Oct.  14, 1888.  It  has  a  capacity  navy.  About  2,500  troops  are  generally  sta- 
of  125  tons  of  iron  each  24  hours,  and  furnishes  tioned  here.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop  of 
employment,  at  mines  and  furnace  together,  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
300  men.  A  second  furnace,  latelv  completed,  lie  archbishop.  There  are  88  churches — 12  An- 
tums  out  40  tons  of  charcoal  iron  a  day.  Its  own-  g^lican,  4  Roman  Catholic,  8  Presbyterian.  7 
ers  operate  a  short  railroad  and  steamboat  and  Methodist,  6  Baptist,  and  1  Universalist.  The 
barge  line,  and  bum  their  own  charcoal.  Their  principal  educational  institutions  are  Dalhousie 
ore  is  mined  within  half  a  mile  of  the  furnace.  College  and  University,  which  has  9  professors 
and  is  worked  direct  from  the  mine.  The  Elliot  and  8  instructors  in  its  Arts  faculty,  and  2  pro- 
Car  Works  have  a  capacity  of  12  cars  a  day  and  fessors  and  5  lecturers  in  its  Law  faculty ;  Uali- 
employ  from  250  to  300  men.  This  company  is  fax  Medical  College,  with  11  professors,  4  lect^ 
part  "owner  of  the  Round  Mountain  ore  bed,  urers,  and  1  extra  mural  lecturer;  the  Presbv- 
which  is  widely  noted  as  giving  an  iron  of  pe-  terian  Theological  Hall,  with  3  professors ;  Hafi- 
culiar  excellence  for  car- wheels.  There  are  also  fax  Ladies'  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music, 
several  smaller  factories,  foundries,  lumber  and  with  12  teachers :  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
wood-working  mills,  flouring  mills,  and  brick-  with  14  teachers ;  and  Halifax  Business  College, 
yards.  The  river  and  railroad  centering  here  pass  There  are  also  numerous  private  schools.  The 
through  good  agricultural  lands,  and  two  cotton  city  schools  are  the  Halifax  County  and  City 
warehouses,  wit-h  a  capacity  of  15,000  bales,  have  Academy,  which  has  5  teachers,  and  20  common 
been  provided.  The  site  of  the  business  portion  schools,  with  114  teachers.  The  total  number  of 
is  level,  and  the  town  is  handsomely  built  up,  pupils  attending  city  schools  is  somewhat  over 
everything  being  modern,  new,  and  fresh.  One  7,000.  The  compulsory  education  law  is  to  be 
of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  South  has  been  erected  enforced  hereafter,  and  the  school  attendance 
by  the  Improvement  Company.  A  motor  line  will  probablv  be  increased.  Five  newspapers 
runs  to  the  suburbs  and  to  the  Nochalula  Palls,  are  published  dailv,  3  tri-weekly,  and  7  weekly ; 
which  are  formed  by  a  mountain  torrent  leaping  l)esides  1  bi-monthly  and  1  monthly  periodical. 
94  feet  from  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain  into  There  are  8  banks,  15  hotels,  3  puolic  libra- 
an  alpine  gorge  about  200  feet  wide,  with  per-  ries,  several  reading-rooms,  and  numerous  char- 
pendicular  walls  60  to  100  feet  high  for  nearlv  a  itable  institutions,  among  which  are  the  Mount 
mile  below  the  falls.  The  recess  behind  this  Hope  Asylum  for  the  Insane  (Dartmouth),  the 
cataract  would  shelter  5,000  persons.  The  county  poor-house,  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind, 
streets  and  many  buildings  are  lighted  by  elec-  Halifax  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Halifax 
tricity.  There  are  water  works  and  an  ice  fac-  Dispensary,  the  Protestant  Industrial  School, 
tory.  A  fine  park  and  drive  have  been  made  Home  for  the  Aged,  House  of  Industry  for  girls, 
around  Ijake  George,  which  affords  opportunity  Women's  Home,  Orphan's  Home,  Infant's  Home, 
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and  Victoria  HospitAl.     The  last-named  build-  ertj   in   the  citj   is   131,563,603 ;  of  exempted 

iog  is  being  enlarged  at  a  cost  ol  $56,000.     The  property,   Nov.   1,   1889,  as  lollows:  Churchea. 

YouDK  Men's  Christian  Asaociatian  owna  a  spa-  |0I1,000;  cliaritable,  1183,300;  industrial,  $600,- 

cious  building  valued  at  ^,000.     Among  the  000;  educational,  (202,000;  to  which  should  be 

more  importaDt   public   buildingrs   are  the  Do-  added  the  cost  of  city  school  buildings,  $198,000; 

minion  Building,  nhich  cost  $120,000:  the  nev  miscellaneous.   $805,000 ;    much    city,    Qovem- 

city   hall,    $130,000;   the    Provincial   Building,  ment.   and    imperial    property   remains   unesti- 

recently   moderniied;   the  Government   House;  mated.   The  eitv  debt,  Nov,  1,  1889.  was  $1,950,- 

and  the  court-house.     A  new  granite  dry-dock  000  (including  the  cost  of  water-supply,  $802,000, 


m  city  * 
It  of  $1« 


s  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000;  a  new  and  of  school  buildings  $193,000).    Halifax  ie 

Dalfaouisie   College  building.  $80,000;   and  the  the  chief  eastern  terminus  of  Canadian  railways, 

Church  of   England  Institute,  $16,000 ;  and  a  has  regular  steamship  communication  with  both 

tr  school   building  is  being  erected  at  a  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  an  important  cable, 

$16,000.     Electricity  is  usm  for  lighting,  telephone,  and  telegraph  station.     Its  mannfact- 

ana  will  soon  be  adapted  as  the  motive  power  on  ures,  except  of  sugar,  rope,  cotton,  and  skates. 

the  seven   miles  of  street  railway.    There  were  though  numerous,  are  not  extensive.     As  a  wa- 

reported  at  the  Immigration  Office  15,058  immi-  tering  place,  it  offer?  n  salubrious  ajr,  fine  seen- 

grants  for   1888,  and   10,937   for   the   first   t*n  erv,  bathing,  and  historic  aBsoeiations. 

months  of  1889.     The  imports  for  the  year  end-  Helena,  the  capital  of   Montana,  and  county 

ing  June  30,  1889,  amounted  to  $6,940,342.  of  seat  of  Lewis  and  CUrke  County,  the  commer- 

which  $2,316,179  worth  were  entered  free.     The  cial,  financial,  and  railroad  center  of  the  Stat«. 

value   of   home    consumption   of    imports   was  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky  mount- 

$6Jt2l,848;  the  total  duties   collected.  $1,836,-  ains,  12  miles   from  Missouri  river.      The  pop- 

069.81.     i>urine  the  same  vear  vessels  entered  ulation,  bv  census   of   1680,  was  8.600;  in  1889 

this  port  as  foUowH:  Prom'foreign  ports.  1,049,  it  was  about  30,000.     Originally  a  town  sil«  of 

having  618.446  tonnage,  22,671  men,  and  226.451  160  acres.  Helena  was  founded  in  1864  by  miners 

tons  of  cargo ;  and  3,404  coastwise  vessels,  hav-  in  "  Ijast  Chance  Gulch."  on  both  sides  of  which 

ing  284,475  tonnage  and  20,377  men.     Of  vessels  the  city  is  built,  and  trom  which  $20,000,000  of 

that  cleared,  1,414  were  for  foreign  ports,  having  gold  boa  been  taken.     The  citv  was  three  tiroes 

603.100  tonnage,  26,774  men,  and  168,608  tons  of  destroyed  by  flre<in  1867, 18T2.  and  1874)  and  was 

cargo;  3.095  were  coastwiw  vessels,  having  317,-  incorporoted  in  1881,  with  an  area  of  9  square 

396  tonnage  and  3,095  men ;  and  481  were  Hah-  miles.     The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad   reached 

ingvetpel^  having  86.330  tonnage   and    6.9K>  Helena  in  188.3,  and  the  Manitoba  and  Montana 

men.     The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  prop-  Central  was  completed  in  1887.  entering  the  citv 
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by  way  of  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  and  120  by  800  feet.  Water  is  conveyed  six  miles  at 
the  cation  of  the  Prickly  Pear.  A  short  rail  ex-  a  temperature  of  ISO"*.  The  industries  embrace 
tension  to  Butte  City  connects  with  the  Union  foundries,  machine-shops,  saw  and  planing 
Pacific  There  are  11  local  roads.  Twenty-two  mills,  brick  works,  and  breweries.  The  latitude 
passenger  trains  arrive  and  leave  daily.  There  of  Helena  is  46''  30' ;  longitude,  US'"  4' ;  alti- 
are  4  telegraph  and  2  express  comj>anies.  Tele-  tude,  4,256  feet ;  annual  mean  temperature,  48''. 
phone  communication  is  maintained  with  the  Houston,  the  county  seat  of  Harris  County, 
surrounding  mining  districts,  within  a  radius  of  Tex.,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  50  miles 
60  mUes,  as  well  as  with  Deer  Lodge  and  Butte  northwest  of  Galveston,  on  the  bank  of  Buffalo 
City.  The  total  mineral  production  of  Montana  Bayou,  at  the  head  of  tide- water  and  navigation, 
in  1888  was  $41,000,000,  of  which  $24,666,000  A  ship  channel,  200  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep, 
was  gold  and  silver,  and  in  1887  the  production  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  Galveston  Bay, 
of  the  Territory  in  these  metals  was  greater  than  to  the  city  is  under  construction  by  the  United 
that  of  either  of  the  three  leading  States.  The  States  Government.  At  present  vessels  of  nine 
out-put  of  the  United  States  Assay  Office  at  feet  draught  pass  up  Buffalo  Bayou  to  within 
Helena  for  the  fiscal  year  1888  was  $1,344,004.59,  a  few  miles  of  Houston.  The  facilities  for  trans- 
of  which  $1,316,608  was  gold.  The  largest  gold  portation  promised  by  this  undertaking  have 
bar  ever  made,  weighing  7,000  ounces  and  worth  ted  to  the  extension  of  railroads,  bringing  the 
$101,385.50,  was  cast  bv  that  office  in  1880.  In  produce  of  western  Texas  to  Houston  as  a  ship- 
East  Helena,  a  suburb,  there  is  a  $1,000,000  ping  point.  More  than  5,000  miles  of  railway 
smelter,  turning  out  daily  60  tons  of  silver  bull-  reach  tide-water  at  this  point,  and  two  lines  of 
ion,  and  there  are  two  reduction  works.  The  Mexican  railway  also  have  their  base  here  as  the 
assessed  valuation  of  Helena  property  is  $9,000,-  nearest  available  connection  with  Atlantic  ports. 
000,  and  that  of  the  county  $4,000,000.  In  1888  No  great  engineering  difficulties  exist  in  the  con- 
$3,055,000  were  expended' in  buildings  and  im-  struction  of  the  channel,  and  its  completion  will 
provements.  The  capital,  surplus,  and  undi-  greatly  facilitate  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Unit- 
vided  profits  of  five  banks  were  $8,300,000.  ed  States  and  commerce  with  Mexico,  Central 
There  are  thirty  miles  of  graded  streets  and  ave-  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  city  was 
nues,  with  board  sidewalks,  one  street  railway,  founded  in  1836,  and  has  had  a  steady  growth, 
and  one  steam-motor  line.  Water  is  supplied  by  Its  population  in  1887  was  estimated  at  35,000 ; 
mountain  streams,  and  the  water  works  of  three  in  1889  it  was  42,000.  Its  taxable  wealth  in  1889 
companies  aggregate  in  cost  $600,000.  Gas  and  was  $11,400,000.  In  1887  there  were  $750,000 
electricity  are  employed  in  lighting.  The  slope  invested  in  public  works — gas,  water,  and  electric 
of  the  city  from  south  to  north  affords  excellent  lights ;  $2,750,000  in  manufactures ;  $300,000  in 
drainage,  and  $280,000  have  been  appropriated  shipping ;  and  $1,400,000  in  banks  (including 
for  a  general  sewerage  system.  A  fire  depart-  surplus).  The  deposits  in  national  banks  Dec.  31, 
ment,  owning  three  engines,  has  a  salvage  corps,  1887,  were  $1,789,191.68.  The  manufacturing  in- 
watch-tower  with  alarm  bell,  and  electric  sig-  terests  have  advanced.  Two  cotton-seed-oil  mills 
nals.  The  post-office  receipts  are  $39,000  yearly,  have  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  and 
The  Catholic  and  Episcopal  denominations  have  there  are  five  cotton  presses,  which  for  the  year 
each  a  hospital,  and  the  Catholic  a  reformatory  1887handled 748,036  bales.  The  repair  and  manu- 
institution.  The  public  schools  have  21  teachers  facturing  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  859  pupils.  The  school  buildings  are  of  Company  have  been  erected  here,  a  car- wheel 
brick,  with  all  modern  appliances.  St.  Vincent's  foundry,  and  also  a  large  brewing  establishment. 
Academy,  for  girls,  ana  St.  Aloysius  parochial  The  Live-Stock  Association  of  Texas  selected 
school  are  Catholic,  and  there  is  an  Episcopal  Houston  as  a  central  market  of  the  cattle-grow- 
parish  school.  One  of  the  two  business  colleges  in^  interests,  and  the  construction  of  a  refriger- 
IS  also  a  normal  training  school.  The  libraries  atmg  plant  of  $500,000,  to  which  the  city  con- 
are  the  Terrritorial  Law  library,  that  of  the  His-  tributed  $255,000  was  resolved  upon  in  liarclv 
torical  Society,  and  that  of  the  Young  Men*s  1887.  There  are  several  foundries,  soap  facto- 
Christian  Association.  Three  daily  and  numer-  ries,  a  fence- wire,  a  broom,  and  a  plow  factorv^ 
ous  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  There  are  and  other  industrial  enterprises.  The  total  val- 
nine  hotels,  and  the  city  has  a  Chinese  quarter,  ue  of  manufactured  products  and  sales  of  mer- 
The  Territorial  fair  has  been  held  annually  at  chandise  for  1888  was  $23,250,000.  Houston  is 
Helena,  and  it  is  also  the  seat  of  a  United  States  the  center  of  twelve  lines  of  railway,  the  tonnage 
land  office.  To  the  north  lies  the  fertile  valley  of  which  for  the  vear  ending  Sept!  30, 1887,  was 
of  the  Prickly  Pear.  Lumber  and  coal  are  near,  estimated  at  2,229,295  tons.  It  is  also  a  postal 
Granite,  marble,  porphyry,  sandstone,  and  lime-  center,  and  the  erection  of  a  post-office  building 
stone  are  found  within  city  limits  and  within  ten  has  been  authorized  by  Congress.  Houston  is 
to  twenty  miles.  Sand  for  mortar  is  washed  the  chief  distributing  pioint  for  groceries,  pro  vis- 
down  in  flumes  from  placer  mines.  The  court  ions,  hardware,  and  agricultural  implements  in 
house,  of  native  granite  and  sandstone,  cost  southern  and  eastern  Texas,  and  is  one  of  the 
$200,000,  and  has  been  used  for  the  Capitol.  By  chief  marts  in  the  State  for  cotton,  lumber,  hides, 
the  act  of  admittance  of  the  State,  182,000  acres  and  agricultural  products.  The  lumber  interest 
of  land  were  given  by  Congress  for  public  build-  is  large,  as  the  city  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
ings  at  the  capital.  There  are  many  beautiful  pine  forests  of  east-em  Texas.  In  1887,  346,600,- 
residences  ana  fine  parks.  A  steamer  runs  000  feet  were  shipped.  Truck-farming  is  proflta- 
eighteen  miles  to  the  famous  cafion  of  the  Gates  ble.  The  city  has  a  street  railway  and  a  com- 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Pour  miles  from  the  plete  system  of  water  works;  artesian  water  is 
city  are  the  Hot  Springs,  a  health  resort,  with  a  obtained  at  a  depth  of  150  to  2lijO  feet.  The 
new  hotel  costing  $100,000,  and  bathing-pool  streets  are  wide,  and  the  drainage  good.    The 
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public-school  system  is  unusually  good.     The  the  State,  and  the  fine  stone  quarries  near  the 

public  buildings  are  the  Market,  Masonic  Tein-  town  are  easily  worked.    Two  test  borings  have 

pie,  court-house,  and  Cotton  Exchange.     The  proved  the  existence  of  salt  beneath  the  city  in 

two  last  named  have  been  built  within  a  few  great  purity.    Junction  Citv  is  legally  ranked  a8 

years.    There  is  a  free  library,  controlled  by  a  ly-  *'  a  city  of  the  second  class.      It  has  water  works 

ceum  society,  and  here  also  is  the  Texas  Geologi-  that  supply  600,000  gallons  a  day  of  pure  well 

cal  and  Scientific  Araociation.     Harris  County  water.  The  town  is  lignted  by  electricity,  operated 

contains  fine  agricultural  and  grazing  lands.  by  water  power,  and  a  company  is  organized  to  lo- 

HuntSTllle,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  cate  and  build  a  system  of  street  railroads  con- 
Madison  County,  Ala.,  in  the  northern  border  necting  with  Fort  Riley,  three  miles  distant,  to 
of  the  State,  10  miles  north  of  Tennessee  be  operated  by  electricity.  There  is  a  telephone 
nver  and  98  miles  west  of  Chattanooga,  640  feet  system,  a  board  of  trade,  a  building  and  loan  as- 
above  the  sea-level.  The  population  in  1889  was  sociation,  2  banks,  2  railroad  stations  with  re- 
about  9,000,  largely  recruited  from  the  North,  pair-shops,  4  good  hotels,  2  steam  grain  ele- 
The  cotton  yield  of  the  county  is  23,000  bales  vators,  8  grain  warehouses,  a  butter  and  cheese 
annually,  but  the  farmers  are  engaging  exten-  factory,  a  canning  factory,  2  grain  and  flouring 
sively  in  raising  stock  and  the  growth  of  com,  mills,  a  pressed-brick  factory,  a  marble  yard,  an 
wheat,  clover,  grasses,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  iron  foundry  and  other  manufactures.  Four 
The  annual  com  crop  is  estimated  at  $1,500,-  weeklv  papers  are  published.  There  are  4 
000;  the  cotton  crop,  about  $1,000,000;  peas  school-houses  with  a  capacitv  of  1,200  pupils, 
and  beans,  50,000 ;  potatoes,  $100,000 ;  horses,  employing  17  teachers,  and  2  private  schools, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  $1,000,000.  The  largest  fruit  10  churches,  a  citv  hall,  an  opera  house  which 
nursery  in  the  United  States  is  in  this  county,  cost  $35,000,  4  puolic  libraries,  and  an  efficient 
Immense  forests  of  hard  woods  are  tribu-  fire  department.  —  Fort  Riley  is  practically  a 
tary  to  the  city,  and  the  lumbering  and  wood-  suburb  of  Junction  City,  and  the  exclusion  of 
working  industries  are  prominent  There  is  all  trade,  manufactures,  and  the  usual  avocations 
limestone  near,  and  iron,  lead,  and  silver  ores  of  civil  life  from  the  post  must  cause  it  to  re- 
have  been  found;  but  little  mineral  develop-  main  so.  The  military  reservation  consists  of 
ment  has  yet  taken  place.  A  direct  road  will  20,000  acres,  including  portions  of  the  valleys  of 
soon  connect  it  with  (iadsden,  and  another  with  the  Republican,  Smoky  11  ill,  and  Kansas  rivers, 
Birmingham.  A  dummy  line  runs  out  to  Monte  with  wide  stretches  of  variegated  uplands.  The 
Sano,  a  watering-place  three  miles  and  a  half  valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  with  numerous 
northward.  Turnpikes  run  to  Tennessee  river  groves  of  forest  trees,  and  well  watered  by  the 
landing,  and  radiate  in  other  directions.  A  cot-  rivers  and  small  tributaries  supplied  by  springs, 
ton  factory  is  running  over  10,000  spindles,  and  This  reservation  was  selected  bv  a  committee  ap- 
in  1887  declared  a  dividend  of  22  per  cent.  Be-  pointed  by  Confess  in  September,  1852,  and  was 
sides  this,  Huntsville  has  a  cotton  compress  and  first  occupied  in  May,  1855.  It  was  at  first 
one  of  the  largest  cotton-seed-oil  mills  in  the  named  Camp  Center,  on  account  of  its  position 
South,  several  saw  and  planing  mills,  a  broom  in  the  Amencan  Union,  but  by  general  order  of 
factory,  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  and  many  the  War  Department,  June  27, 1855,  the  name 
minor  shops.  A  tobacco  house  is  in  progress,  was  changed  to  Fort  Rilev,  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Huntsville's  streets  were  macadamized  fifty  years  Bennett  Riley,  of  the  Unite<{  States  Army.  Prior 
ago,and  are  shadedwith  aged  and  handsome  trees,  to  1887  the  approximate  sum  of  $500,000  was 
She  has  many  fine  old  houses,  as  well  as  some  spent  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  build- 
new  ones,  and  new  business  blocks.  A  good  ings,  thus  maintaining  it  as  an  important  mill- 
hotel  has  been  built  The  Federal  bnildin?  will  tary  post.  In  January,  1887,  an  act  of  Congress 
cost  $100,000.  The  churches  are  mostly  of  brick  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  establish 
or  stone,  and  there  are  a  boys'  institute  and  two  upon  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Riley  a 
girls'  seminaries,  in  addition  to  the  public  **  permanent  school  of  instruction  for  drill  and 
schools.  The  town  is  lighted  by  gas  and  elec-  practice  for  the  cavalry  and  light  artillery  serv- 
tricity,  derives  its  water  from  a  cold  spring  in  ice  for  the  army  of  the  UnitM  States."  Since 
the  hills  that  yields  1,250,000  gallons  an  hour,  that  date  elaborate  plans  have  been  prepared, 
and  has  an  opera  house,  telephones,  a  market,  and  the  work  of  construction  has  proceeded 
and  a  paid  fire  department  rapidly.     Up  to   October,  1889,  $800,000  had 

Junction  City,  the  county  seat  of  Davis  (or  been  expended,  and  the  superintending  officer 
Geary)  County,  Kan.,  near  the  ^graphical  cen-  estimates  that  it  will  require  $500,000  more 
ter  of  the  United  Stetes,  138  miles  west  of  Kan-  to  complete  the  improvements.  The  principal 
sas  City.  The  population  is  about  6,000.  It  is  structures  now  completed  or  under  contract  are 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  as  follow:  Five  artillery  barracks  costing  $46,- 
and  Texas  Railroad,  and  the  southern  terminus  250 ;  5  artillery  stables,  $57,495 ;  5  gun-sheds, 
of  the  Junction  City  and  Fort  Kearny  Railroad,  $40,000;  12  cavalrv  barracks,  $115,950;  12  cav- 
near  the  confiuence  of  Smoky  Hill  and  Repub-  airy  stables,  $156,600;  1  large  mess  hall,  $38.- 
lican  rivers,  where  they  unite  to  form  Kansas  000:  water  works,  $43,000;  iron  bridge  and 
river.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1858,  on  a  site  approaches  on  Kansas  river,  $16,000;  guard- 
chosen  for  ite  natural  advantages— easy  grades  house,  $5,000;  construction  and  grading  of 
for  r(Mid-making,  abundance  of  pure  water,  excel-  roads,  $25,000;  1  barracks,  2  administration 
lent  natural  drainage,  and  salubrity  of  climate,  buildings,  62  sets  of  officers'  quarters ;  and  sun- 
The  rivers  that  border  the  town  on  three  sides  dry  store-houses,  shops,  and  outhouses,  cost  not 
are  noted  for  their  even  flow  of  water.  They  'definitely  ascertained.  The  post  is  lighted  by 
seldom  overflow  or  run  low.  Junction  City  is  electricity  and  heated  by  steam  from  one  central 
in  the  center  of  the  great  limestone  region  of  furnace,  and  is  supplied  by  reservoir  pressure 
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with  pure  well-water.  The  capacity  of  the  wa-  amounts  removed  are  soon  replaced.  The  soda 
ter  works  is  1,000,000  gallons  a  day.  A  complete  works  were  built  in  1886  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 
sewerage  system  has  wen  constructed.  All  im-  There  is  a  railroad  to  the  lakes.  Building  stone 
provements  are  planned  and  constructed  in  the  abounds,  and  red  and  brown  sandstone  quarries 
most  substantial  manner.  Fort  Riley  is  to  be  are  within  three  miles  of  the  city.  Timber  is 
the  largest  and  most  important  military  post  on  within  fifty  miles,  and  there  are  two  large  plan- 
the  Western  Continent,  and  will  probably  be  ing  mills.  Clay  and  glass  sand  abound,  and 
made  headquarters  for  the  breeding  of  the  vari-  glass  is  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  42,000 
ous  grades  of  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  and  boxes  a  year.  A  bed  of  gypsum  of  1,000  acres 
a  general  recruiting  station  for  the  United  States  lies  almost  along  the  railroad  track,  and  plaster- 
Army.  The  expenditures  for  labor  are  now  mills  will  soon  be  built.  There  are  a  tannery, 
about  $300,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  pay  of  ofil-  a  brewery,  a  flouring  mill,  two  bottling  works,  a 
cers  and  men  and  cost  of  supplies.  It  is  esti-  soap  factory,  brick  and  lime  kilns,  laree  ma- 
mated  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  post  chine  and  repair  shops,  a  rolling  mill  ana  spike 
when  in  full  running  order,  including  pay  and  mill,  and  Bumetizing  works  of  the  Union  Pacific 
all  supplies  and  expenses,  will  approximate  Railroad.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Territorial  fish 
$1,500)000  a  year.  The  latitude  of  Fort  Riley  is  hatcheir,  and  also  of  a  United  States  peniten- 
SQ"*  4'  north;  longitude  QO"*  47'  west;  altitude,  tiary.  The  court-house  and  Laramie  Club  are 
1,300  feet  above  the  sea.  notable  buildings.  There  are  handsome  resi- 
Laramie  City,  the  county  seat  of  Albany  dences  and  business  blocks,  and  fine  ranches  and 
County,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Wyoming  stock  farms  are  to  be  seen  in  the  adjoining 
Territory,  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail-  country.  The  altitude  is  7,187  feet, 
road  and  on  the  east  bank  of  Big  Laramie  Lewiston,  a  city  of  Androscoggin  County, 
river,  57  miles  from  Cheyenne,  573  from  Oma-  Me.,  the  second  city  in  population  m  the  State, 
ha,  and  163  from  Denver.  The  town  site  was  on  the  left  bank  of  Androscoggin  river,  thirty 
chosen  in  1868,  and  the  city  incorporated  in  miles  northeast  of  Portland,  on  the  line  of  the 
1873.  The  population  is  about  7,000.  On  the  Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways.  The 
east  and  west  he  mountains  rich  in  ores,  and  to  population  in  1870  was  13,602 ;  in  1880, 19,083 ; 
the  north  and  south  stretches  a  plateau  of  m  1889,  estimated  at  25,000.  Three  railroads 
2,000.000  acres  devoted  to  stock-raising  and  agri-  touch  the  city,  and  horse-car  tracks  are  laid 
culture.  The  latter  industry  has  received  an  through  the  principal  streets.  The  city  owns 
impetus  from  the  introduction  of  irrigation,  and  maintains  the  water  works  and  electric-light 
The  Pioneer  Canal,  the  first  irrigating  ditch  in  plant.  It  also  owns,  in  connection  with  Auburn 
the  Territory,  pours  its  surplus  into  the  river  (a  city  of  13,000  inhabitants,  on  the  opposite  bank 
three  miles  north  of  the  city.  Water  flows  of  the  river)  six  miles  of  railroad,  connecting  at 
through  the  streets  on  either  side  in  summer.  Lewiston  Junction  with  the  Orand  Trunk  lUul- 
The  floating  debt  is  $16,000 ;  the  bonded  debt,  way.  The  best  primary  school-building  in  the 
$40,000 ;  assessed  valuation  of  propertjr,  $1,500,-  State  has  been  built  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of 
000 ;  rate  of  taxation,  8  mills.  Spring  water  $50,000 ;  and  a  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
for  domestic  purposes  is  supplied  in  abundance  approaching  completion,  which  will  cost  about 
by  water  works.  Artesian  water  is  also  used,  $ldO,000.  Bates  Colle^  has  just  completed  one 
reached  at  a  depth  of  150  feet.  The  drainage  is  of  the  finest  laboratories  in  New  England,  and 
excellent,  from  the  slope  of  the  land  and  nature  is  about  to  erect  an  observatory  on  Mt  David, 
of  the  soil.  Four  miles  of  sewers  were  con-  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  Lewiston  has  one  of  the 
structed  in  1888.  There  is  a  fire  department,  finest  and  most  complete  city  buildings  in  New 
telephones,  and  electric  lights.  There  are  eight  England,  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 
churches.  The  public-school  system  was  estab-  In  addition  to  the  electric-light  plant  owned 
lished  in  February,  1869.  There  is  a  handsome  and  maintained  by  the  city  for  its  own  use.  two 
main  building  of  dressed  brick  and  stone,  cost-  other  electric-light  companies,  which  run  by 
ing  $30,000,  having  an  attendance  of  800  pupils,  water  power,  furnish  lignt  and  power.  There 
and  another  known  as  the  West  Side.  There  is  are  eignteen  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  with  an 
also  a  Roman  Catholic  school.  The  building  invested  manufacturing  capital  of  $9,000,000, 
for  the  University  of  Wyoming,  located  here,  operating  300,000  spindles,  tne  annual  consump- 
was  completed  in  1887  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  It  tion  of  cotton  being  27,000,000  pounds ;  the  num- 
is  of  native  stone,  and  has  an  assembly  hall  capa-  ber  of  males  employed  in  the  mills  is  4,000 ;  the 
ble  of  seating  800  persons.  The  course  of  eau-  number  of  females,  3,300 ;  total  monthly  dis- 
cation  is  free,  and  open  to  both  sexes.  There  bursements  of  manufacturers,  $225,000 ;  pro<luc- 
are  two  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  tion  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  yearly,  54,000,- 
$200,000;  a  loan  and  trust  company,  with  capi-  000  vards.  The  water  works  net  the  city  a  good 
tid  of  $190,000 ;  and  a  land  and  improvement  yearly  surplus ;  and  the  railroad  is  self-sustain- 
company  for  Albany  County.  One  daily  and  ing.  The  school  system  is  most  thorough.  A 
two  weekly  newspapers  are  published,  and  there  board  of  trade,  with  300  members,  recently  es- 
is  an  opera  house  and  two  hotels.  The  city  is  a  tablished,  is  finely  located  and  in  a  fiourishing 
supply  center  for  miners,  ranch  men,  and  timber,  condition. 

for  a  radius  of  200  miles.    The  resources  of  Lexington,  a  city,  and  the  county  seat  of 

Albany  County  are  rich.    South  of  Laramie  13  Fayette  County,  Ky. ;  population  about  20,000. 

miles  lie  the  Soda  Lakes,  covering  100  acres,  It  is  in  the  center  oi  tne  blue-grass  district, 

and  containing  50,000,000  cubic  feet  of  chemi-  which   is  noted  for  its  extraordinary  fertility 

cally  pure  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  in  depos'  and  the  perfection  to  which  the  blue  grass  {Pba 

its  9  to  12  feet  thick.    The  salts  are  held  in  solu-  sylvesiris)  comes.     This  fertility  is  due  to  the 

tion  by  spring  water  at  the  bottom,  and  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  made  from  and  overlies  a  blue 
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Silurian  limestone  that  decomposes  easily.    Lex-  city,  and  their  product  amounts  to  many  thou- 

ington  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  sand  of  barrels  annually. 

State,  having  been  named  on  the  day  when  the  Lockport,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Niag- 
news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  April,  ara  County,  New  York,  in  the  northwestern  part 
1775,  reached  that  frontier  point.  It  was  the  of  the  State,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  branches 
meeting-place  of  the  first  Legislature  (1792),  and  of  the  New  York  Central  and  New  York,  Lake 
has  been  the  home  of  many  distin^ished  men.  Erie  and  Western  Railroads.  Lockport  was  a 
Some  of  its  long  streets  are  exceedingly  beauti-  post^ofiflce  in  1822,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  con- 
ful  avenues  between  spacious  grounds  surround-  struction  of  the  five  canal  locks  cut  through 
ing  stately  old  houses.  Here  are  the  University  solid  rock  which  at  this  point  overcome  the 
of  Kentucky,  a  military  school  for  boys,  and  difference  in  levels  of  sixty  feet.  The  work 
three  seminaries  for  young,  ladies ;  and  here  occupied  a  large  force  four  years.  From  these 
meets  the  State  Chautauqua  Assemblv.  Lex-  locks  the  city  takes  its  name.  It  was  incorpo- 
ington  derives  its  largest  reputation  from  the  rated  in  1829  as  a  villaee,  and  grew  rapidly 
race-horses  that  have  been  bred  there  or  in  the  from  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  m  1885,  when 
immediate  vicisitv.  The  old  families  had  raised  the  locks  were  made  double.  In  1845  the  popu- 
fast  horses  long  before  the  civil  war,  of  which  lation  was  12,000 ;  in  1^,  20,000.  Between 
Lexington  had  hard  experience.  When  the  close  Buffalo  and  Lockport  there  is  a  canal  level  of 
of  the  war  had  made  it  possible  to  buy  farms  and  31  miles,  668  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the 
blooded  sires  cheaply,  shrewd  Northern  men,  Hudson  at  Albany.  The  greater  part  of  the 
knowing  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  that  citjr  is  on  the  plateau  forming  the  edge  of  the 
climate  and  pasturage,  invested  largely  in  breed-  Ene  level.  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  Niag- 
ing  farms,  and  now  the  principal  of  tnese  are  in  ara  County  is  under  cultivation.  It  is  the  second 
the  hands  of  men  not  natives  of  Kentucky.  Run-  county  in  the  State  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
ning  horses,  or  thoroughbreds,  first  received  at-  and  claims  one  tenth  of  the  entire  yield  of  fruit, 
tention.  Lexington,  Longfellow,  Ten  Broeck,  It  is  the  home  of  the  Niagara  white  grape. 
Leamington,  Himyab,  Virgil,  and  many  others,  Gray  and  red  sandstone,  usecf  for  paving-stone 
famous  on  the  running-tracks  years  aeo,  came  and  construction  purposes,  lie  beneatn  the  surface 
from  this  locality.  But  before*  long  lul  of  the  limestone.  A  ten-mile  railroad,  to  connect  with 
breeders  at  Lexington,  and  most  of  those  else-  the  Rome.  Watertown,  and  Ogdensburg,  was 
where  in  the  blue-grass  district,  turned  their  at-  surveyed  in  1888.  Lockport  is  the  third  city  in 
tention  to  trotting  horses,  9ince  they  were  able  importance  as  a  shipping  point  between  Buffalo 
to  sell  trotters  to  better  advantage  than  runners  and  New  York,  and  is  a  through  billing  point  to 
when  they  did  not  turn  out  to  be  great  racers,  all  parts  of  the  continent.  During  1888,  100 
This  has  become  an  immense  business,  and  a  new  dwellings  were  erected,  and  $230,000  ex- 
large  area  formerly  planted  with  hemp  or  grain  pended  on  commercial  buildings.  Telephone 
is  now  devoted  to  pasturage.  For  this  class  of  communication  is  held  with  towns  within  a  radi- 
horses,  the  famous  sires  Mambrino  Chief  and  us  of  sixty  miles.  Three  daily  papers  are  issued. 
Bellfounder  had  laid  the  foundation.  In  1864  Sanitation  is  directed  by  a  ooard  of  health. 
Lady  Thome  trotted  a  full  mile  at  Lexington  in  New  water  works,  of  the  Holly-Gaskell  system, 
2.80.  and  Mambrino  stock  took  the  lead.  Almont,  have  been  completed.  To  increase  the  water 
son  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  and  Dictator  were  supply  a  company  was  chartered  in  1886  em- 
the  next  celebrities.  The  latter  is  the  sire  of  powered  to  draw  water  from  Niagara  river  to 
Jay-Eye-See  (record,  2.10);  Phallen  (2.13^);  and  oe  discharged  into  Lake  Ontario.  A  canal  has 
Director  (2.17).  These  were  followed  by  "the  been  proposed  200  feet  wide  and  20  deep,  to 
mighty  George  Wilkes,"  the  sire  of  more  trotters  to  yield  368,060  horse-power,  which,  in  addition 
of  great  speed  and  sires  of  trotters  than  any  to  the  supply  of  pure  water  for  domestic  use, 
other  horse  on  earth.  Year  by  year  the  record  will  be  available  for  commercial  and  manufact- 
was  reduced,  until  dozens  had  done  better  than  uring  purposes.  A  volunteer  fire  department 
2.15,  and  finally  Maud  S.  trotted  a  full  mile  in  is  provided  with  electric  alarm.  The  city  is 
2.08f.  Many  large  farms  are  now  devoted  to  lighted  by  gas,  and  has  street  railways.  One 
this  industry,  and  enormous  prices  are  paid  for  fourth  of  the  city  tax  is  levied  for  public  schools ; 
animals  of  promise  or  approved  power.  To  the  these  are  five  primary,  one  union,  and  one  high 
spring  races  at  Lexington  the  horsemen  of  the  school,  and  a  circulating  library  is  maintained 
whole  country  look  t^  see  what  is  coming  for-  by  the  school  money.  There  are  seventeen 
ward ;  and  at  the  annual  sales  from  800  to  1,000  churches.  A  convent  and  a  young  ladies'  acad- 
hjghly  bred  horses  are  sold,  the  average  price  in  emy  are  connected  with  St.  Patrick^.  The  Young 
1889  exceeding  $300,  while  the  total  receipts  by  Men's  Christian  Association  has  a  library,  gym- 
blue-grass  breeders  was  above  $250,000.  In  ad-  nasium,  etc.,  and  during  the  winter  conducts  a 
dition,  large  sales  of  thoroughbred  take  place,  course  of  public  entertainments.  There  is  a  new 
but  these  are  less  prominent  at  Lexington  than  court-house  of  cut  sandstone.  The  New  York 
at  some  neighboring  towns,  such  as  Paris.  This  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  has  a  new 
business  brings  many  strangers  to  the  little  passenger  depot,  and  there  is  a  fine  opera  house 
city,  and  gives  it  an  unusually  alert  and  cosmo-  and  several  nails  capable  of  seating  large  audi- 
politan  air ;  but  it  also  promotes  to  a  great  de-  ences.  The  surplus  water  of  the  canal  at  the 
gree  the  evils  that  unfortunately  attend  horse  upper  level  is  utilized  in  two  races,  one  in  the 
racing.  Lexington  is  also  famous  for  the  manu-  form  of  a  tunnel,  opposite  each  other,  and  each 
facture  of  "  Bourbon  "  whisky,  a  beverap:e  made  with  a  fall  of  fifty-tnree  feet  to  the  canal  below« 
of  a  mixture  of  com  and  grain,  which  is  pccul-  Along  the  line  of  this  water  power  are  large 
iarly  strong  in  alcohol  and  fiery  in  its  taste,  stone  flouring  mills,  the  works  of  the  Holly 
There  are  several  large  distilleries  in  or  near  the  Manufacturing  Company,  manufactories  of  mill- 
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ing  machinery,  a  planing  mill,  a  canning  fac-  of  property  exempted  from  taxation,  $1,800,- 
tory,  and  machine  shops  and  foundries  that  000.  Moncton  is  tne  terminus  of  the  Buctouche 
manufacture  steam  dredges,  boilers,  engines,  wa-  and  Moncton  railway ;  two  short  lines— exten- 
ter  wheels,  saws,  stave,  broom,  veneer,  and  chair  sions  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pa- 
machines,  tackle  blocks,  and  railroad  trucks,  ciflc — are  surveyed  across  the  province  to  this 
The  surplus  water  below  the  locks  is  discharged  point ;  and  the  lines  of  the  Intercolonial  from 
into  a  natural  stream  flowing  with  rapid  fall  Halifax,  from  Quebec,  and  from  St.  John,  center 
northward  to  Lake  Ontario.  Here  are  a  saw  here.  The  general  offices  and  the  workshops  of 
mill,  employing  200  men  and  handling  15,000-  the  last-named  railway  are  also  here.  The  in- 
000  feet  of  lumber  and  timber  a  year,  two  paper  teroolonial  Railway  yard  covers  95  acres,  and 
and  one  rolling  mill,  an  indurated-fiber  compa-  contains  20  miles  of  sidings.  The  railway  build- 
ny,  turning  out  540,000  pieces  yearly,  a  wood-  ings  cover  8  acres,  and  $100,000  is  being  ex- 
pulp  mill,  and  electric  smelting  and  aluminum  pended  this  year  iii  enlarging  the  machine  shops 
works.  Others  manufactories  are  of  cotton-but-  and  providing  accommodations  for  increasing 
ting,  shirts,  filters  and  coolers,  barrels,  brooms,  traffic,  Moncton  is  supplied  by  water  from  two 
staves  and  heading,  carriages,  furniture,  flies,  and  reservoirs,  the  flrst  having  an  elevation  of  140 
reversible  seats.  Glass-works  are  in  operation,  feet  and  a  capacity  of  ^,000,000  gallons,  the 
and  cider  mills,  refining  by  sand.  The  Holly  second  having  200  feet  elevation  and  a  capacity 
steam  heating  svstem  h^  its  origin  at  Lockport.  of  40,000,000  gallons.    The  water  supply  is  ade- 

M eriden,  a  city  of  New  Haven  County.  Conn.,  quate  for  a  population  of  30,000.  The  town  is 
mid  way  between  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  eight-  lighted  by  electricity.  There  are  1  high  school 
teen  miles  from  either,  on  the  New  Haven  and  and  7  common  schools,  having  22  teachers,  8 
Hartford  Railroad ;  latitude  41**  42  north,  lon^i-  churches,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and 
tude  72''  47'  west :  population  in  1880, 18,340 ;  in  3  banks.  The  principal  manufacturing  establish- 
1887,  24,309.  It  became  a  city  in  1867.  It  is  ments  are  a  sugar  refinery,  with  a  capital  of 
lighted  by  electricity  and  has  good  electric-car  $300,000  and  an  annual  product  exceeding  70,- 
service,  water  from  a  mountain  reservoir,  elec-  000  barrels ;  a  cotton  mill,  with  a  capital  of 
trie  fire  alarm,  and  a  paid  fire  department.  The  $300,000,  and  having  12,000  spindles ;  a  flouring 
town  has  3  post-offices,  5  banks,  15  churches,  18  mill,  with  a  capacity  of  300  barrels  a  day ;  an 
public-school  buildings  in  which  are  employed  iron  foundry,  with  a  capital  of  $35,000  and  an 
84  teachers,  1  German  and  1  parochial  school,  annua]  product  worth  $70,000;  manufactures 
and  1  convent.  Its  high-school  building  and  of  agricultural  implements,  wooden  ware,  car- 
its  Congregational  church  are  among  the  finest  riages,  steam  engines,  mill  machinery,  brass  and 
buildings  in  the  State,  The  State  Reform  School  iron  hardware,  etc.  The  imports  increased  from 
is  here.  The  school  population  for  1889  was  $63,498,  in  1880,  to  $851,729,  in  1889,  and  exports 
5,651:  the  "grand  list"  for  the  same  year  was  increase  from  $12,718  in  1880  to  $283,195  in 
$10,000,000.  The  principal  productions  are  elec-  1889.  A  bill  for  a  city  charter  is  now  in  prepa- 
tro-plated  goods,  gas  and  lamp  fixtures,  lamps,  ration. 

ornamental  bronzes,  cast,  forged,  and  malleable        New  Britain,  a  city  of  Hartford  County, 

iron,  brass  kettles,  casters,  door  latches,  locks,  Conn.    The  town  was  incorporated  in  1850  and 

sleigh,  door,  table,  and  call  bells,  builders'  and  the  city  in  1870.    The  population,  which  was 

carriage-makers'  hardware,  spoons,  screws,  vises,  3,029  in  1850,  was  13,978  in  1880,  and  is  about 

coffee-mills,  power  presses,  pocket  and  table  cut-  18,000  in  1889.    It  is  largely  a  manufacturing 

lery,  steel  pens,  harness  trimmings,  fiint  glass,  reed  city,  having  173  mills,  manufactories,  and  busi- 

organs,  orguinettes,    shot  -  guns,    piano  stools,  ness  establishments.    The  large  hardware  estab- 

clocks,  and  woolen  goods.    Meriden  has  a  rail-  lishments  have  greatly  increi^ed  their  facilities 

road  of  its  own  connecting  it  with  Cromwell  on  and  building  within  ten  vears.    The  New  York 

the  Connecticut,  and  another  connecting  it  with  and    New    England    Railroad    passes   directly 

Waterbury.    The  Curtis  Home  is  an  institution  through  the  city,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven 

built  by  the  late  Lemuel  J.  Curtis,  for  aged  women  and  Hartford  main  line  within  two  miles,  with 

and  orphans,  and  endowed  with  $600,000.    The  a  branch  line  to  the  citv,  connecting  with  the 

Hon.  I.  C.  Lewis,  of  Meridian,  has  recently  fin-  New  York  and  New  England.    A  fine  passenger 

ished  a  brick  and  free-stone  business  block,  at  an  station  of  stone  and  brick  was  completed  in  18B7, 

expense  of  $75,000,  and  given  it  to  the  trustees  of  and  is  used  by  both  roads.    A  tramway  on  the 

the  Meridian  City  Mission,   A  soldiers'  monument  principal  streets  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of 

was  erected  in  1875,  at  an  expense  of  $15,000.  1886.    The  water  supply  of  the  citv,  which  comes 

Meriden  is  in  an  interesting  geological  locality,  from  Shuttle  Meadow  Lake,  has  been  increased 

surrounded  by  trap  rocks  rising  900  feet  above  by  the  construction  of  the  Panther  Swamp  Canal, 

the  waters  of  Long^ Island  Sound,  among  which  and  is  now  abundant.    Sewers  extend  to  nearly 

Prof.  William  M.  Davis  has  recently  discovered  all  parts  of  the  city.     The  principal  streets, 

the  ash-bed  of  an  extinct  volcano.  buildings,  and  stores  are  lighted  by  electricity. 

Moncton,  a  town  of  Westmorland  County,  A  new  building  for  the  Connecticut  State  Nor- 

New  Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  mal  School  was  completed  and  opened  in  1883. 

Petitcodiac.  river,  at  the  grand  junction  of  the  The  Mechanics'  National  Bank,  the  second  bank 

Intercolonial  Railway  system,  186  miles  north-  of  discount  in  the  city,  was  opened  in  1887.    A 

west  from  Halifax  and  89  miles  northeast  from  large  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  building,  and 

St.  John.    It  was  settled  in  1763  by  two  fami-  also  a  stone  church  for  the  Methodists     The 

lies  of  German  descent  from  the  vicinity  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building,  to 

Philadelphia.   The  population  in  1871  was  1,200 ;  cost  about  $50,000,  was  erected  in  1887.    The 

in    1881,   5,032;    in    1889,  estimated  at   9,000.  New  Britain  ** Herald"  was  consolidated  with 

The  assessed  valuation  is  $2,000,000 ;  valuation  the  "  Observer "  in  October,  1887,  and  a  daily 
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and  weekly  edition  are  issued.    A  State  armory,  tons,  carpets,  clothing,  carriages,  hats,  brushes, 

an  imposing  brick  structure,  was  erected  in  1887.  tiles,  and  wood-work.    Among  the  machines  for 

The  New  Britain  Institute,  in  1887.  received  a  which  Newburgh  is  famous  are  the  Wright  en- 

g)rtion  of  the  bequests  of  the  late  Cornelius  B.  gines,  used  upon  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  lawn 
rwin,  and  has  made  considerable  additions  to  mowers, 
its  library  and  reading-room.  Norwich,  a  city  of  New  London  County, 
Newbnrgh,  a  city  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Conn.,  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  the  river 
on  the  west  Dank  of  Hudson  river,  60  miles  above  Thames,  at  the  base  of  a  high  bluff,  J4  miles 
New  York  city.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  from  Long  Island  sound,  186  miles  from  New 
by  mountains!  It  covers  4  square  miles,  and  is, ,  York,  and  95  miles  from  Boston.  Its  population 
for  the  most  part,  built  upon  a  series  of  terraces,  is  about  25,000.  It  is  the  southern  terminus  of 
averaging  150  feet  above  the  river.  It  has  a  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad,  and  a  daily 
population  of  about  25,000.  Its  harbor,  New-  line  of  passen^r  and  freight  steamers  connect 
Durgh  bay,  is  8  miles  long,  with  a  front  of  from  it  with  New  York.  The  New  London  Northern 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  has  a  depth  Railroad  passes  through  the  city,  Horse-car 
of  from  80  to  60  feet.  The  facilities  for  ladmg  tracks  are  laid  in  the  principal  streets,  ex- 
are  better,  and  elevator  chains  for  nain  less  tending  out  to  the  suburban  villages,  and  cas 
than  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Newburgh  and  electric  lights  are  in  genera!  use.  The 
has  a  large  forwarding  business  in  lumber  and  water  works  have  a  sufficient  head  to  throw  a 
cool  also.  For  the  latter  it  is  a  large  market ;  stream  over  the  highest  buildings.  Norwich  is 
coal  from  Pennsylvania  mines  is  transshipped  a  large  roanufactunn^  center,  having  40  estab- 
from  rail  to  coasters  and  barees,  destined  for  all  lishments  of  various  kinds  within  its  limits  which 
districts  of  New  England  and  Canada  accessible  employ  5,500  hands,  to  whom  is  paid  $2,160,000 
by  ocean,  lake,  river,  or  canal.  Returning  ves-  a  year.  The  making  of  cotton  and  woolen  fab- 
sels  are  often  loaded  with  lumber.  The  West  rics,  fire-arms,  paper,  merchantable  iron,  print- 
Shore  Railroad  runs  through  the  city,  and  the  ing  presses,  and  locks  are  among  the  chief  in- 
Erie  into  it.  The  Lehigh  and  the  Ontario  &  dustries.  The  four  cotton-mills,  whose  aggre- 
Westem  connect,  and  ferries,  which  ply  winter  gate  capital  is  $2,750,000,  run  184,000  spindles, 
and  summer,  connect  with  the  New  York  Central,  employ  2,800  operatives,  and  pay  $810,000  for 
New  York  and  New  England,  and  the  Newburgh,  labor,  manufacture  84,500,000  yards  of  cloth, 
Dutchess,  and  Connecticut  lines.  Eight  lines  and  consume  8,650,000  pounds  of  cotton  annu- 
of  steamers  ply  to  and  from  the  city  regularly,  ally.  The  Ponemah  cotton  mill,  which  is  said  to 
in  addition  to  the  two  ferries,  and  innumerable  be  the  largest  but  one  in  the  country— being  a 
tramp  vessels  increase  the  trade.  Newburgh  owns  trifle  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length— em- 
a  laree  fleet  of  river  craft — ^steamboats,  scnooners,  ploys  1,500  hands,  and  turns  out  yearly  20,- 
and  barges.  It  is  a  favorite  place  for  excursions.  000,000  yards  of  goods.  Norwich  has  an  excel- 
The  old  stone  house,  which  was  the  headquar-  lent  harbor  and  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing 
ters  of  Washington  during  the  last  years  of  the  thirteen  feet  of  water.  It  does  a  large  lumber 
Revolutionary  War,  is  preserved  within  the  city  and  coal  trade,  and  also  deals  heavily  in  cotton, 
limits  in  its  original  condition,  at  the  expense  of  wool,  and  iron.  It  has  6  national  banks,  with 
the  State,  and  attracts  many  tourists.  The  city  a  combined  capital  of  $2,820,000,  and  3  sav- 
18  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and  is  abun-  ings  banks  whose  aggregate  deposits  amount  to 
dantty  suppli^  with  water  from  a  lake  three  more  than  $13,000,000.  There  are  25  churches 
miles  distant  and  276  feet  above  the  lower  level,  and  22  school  buildings.  The  Free  Academy 
affording  ample  supply  to  extingiiish  fires  in  the  was  built  and  endowed  by  private  subscriptions, 
business  part  without  engines.  The  higher  narts  amounting  to  $260,000.  Within  the  past  three 
are  fed  from  a  high-level  reservoir,  fillea  by  years,  Wm.  A.  Slater  (son  of  the  late  John  F. 
pumps.  The  fire  department  is  well  equiopea.  Slater,  who  gave  $1,0()0,000  for  the  education  of 
There  are  4  daily  newspapers,  and  4  banks.  New-  Southern  blacks)  has  built  and  given  to  the  Free 
burgh  is  especially  proud  of  its  public  schools,  Academy  a  fine  building  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $200,- 
of  which  there  are  1  primary,  8  graded,  and  000,  in  memory  of  his  lather.  This  is  to  be  used 
a  free  academy.  The  private  schools  include  for  public  lectures,  graduating  exercises,  mineral 
the  Newburgh  Institute,  which  prepares  for  col-  and  floral  collections,  a  library,  music  room,  etc. 
le^,  a  boaraing- school  for  girls,  and  3  paro-  A  large  hall  in  the  building  is  to  be  used  for 
chial  schools  controlled  by  Roman  Catholics,  an  art  museum.  Through  Mr.  Slater's  generos- 
There  is  a  free  public  library  of  20,000  volumes,  ity,  an  agent  has  been  sent  abroad  to  purchase 
which  is  also  abundantly  supplied  with  periodi-  works  of  art  for  the  museum,  and  in  a  few 
cal  literature.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  As-  months  the  collection,  one  of  the  largest  and 
sociation  numbers  600,  and  has  a  handsome  build-  finest  in  the  country,  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
ing,  with  library,  and  all  the  usual  accessories.  Norwich  has  many  beautiful  residences.  From 
The  churches  number  24,  and  there  are  a  Chil-  its  picturesque  situation  and  its  many  attractive 
dren*s  Home,  a  Home  for  the  Friendless,  St.  features,  in  the  way  of  public  buildings,  parks, 
Lake's  Home,  and  an  almshouse  which  is  large-  and  streets  shaded  by  elms  and  maples,  the  city 
ly  self-supporting  by  means  of  its  farm.  The  rate  is  known  as  "  the  Rose  of  New  England  " — a 
of  taxation  is  about  two  mills  to  the  dollar.  The  name  given  it  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  was 
city  has  a  board  of  trade.  Cheap  building  is  fa-  an  entnusiastic  admirer  of  the  place, 
cihtated  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  brick  Pensaeola,  a  city,  and  the  county  seat  of  Es- 
fields  of  the  Hudson,  and  most  of  the  buildings  cambia  County,  Fla.,  in  the  northwestern  part 
are  of  brick.  The  manufactures  include  wire  of  the  State,  on  Pensacola  Bay :  population, 
goods,  paper,  shoes,  plaster,  lime,  engines,  ma-  about  15,000.  The  bay  is  30  miles  long,  and 
chinery,  soap,  boats,  paper  boxes,  woolens,  cot-  from  3  to  4  miles  wide,  affording  a  land-locked 
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harbor.  The  water  on  the  bar  is  23  to  26  feet  "  blocks  **  being  made  300  feet  square  and  the 
deep.  Pensacola  is  the  site  of  a  United  States  main  streets  1(K)  feet  wide.  But  the  Apache  In- 
na^-yard,  upon  which  $18,840  were  expended  dians  were  then  so  much  of  a  terror  in  this  part 
in  1888  for  repairs,  maintenance,  etc. ;  no  im-  of  Arizona  that  little  progress  was  made  until 
provements  were  made  during  the  year.  For  after  Gen.  Crook's  removal  of  them  in  1876-'77. 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  the  foreign  After  that  time  the  advance  was  rapids  In  186KB 
vessels  that  entered  numbered  495;  Ameri-  the  ^eat  Arizona  irrigating  canal  was  begun, 
can,  from  foreign  ports,  30 ;  coasting  vessels,  and  its  pro^ss  gave  employment  to  hundreds 
97;  making  a  total  of  622,  with  crews  number-  of  men,  until  its  completion,  in  1887,  at  a  cost  of 
ing  in  all  7,801  men,  and  aggregate  registered  $700,000.  Since  then,  other  large  canals  have 
tonnage  of  430,334.  The  foreign  vessels  cleared  been  made.  On  July  4  of  the  same  year  Phenix 
numbered  499 ;  American,  for  foreign  ports,  34 ;  was  connected  by  a  brandi  railroad  with  the 
coasting,  70 ;  number  of  men,  7,899 ;  tonnagCL  Southern  Pacific  main  line,  at  Maricopa  Wells, 
402,909.  The  total  value  of  exports,  foreign  and  35  miles  southward.  A  mercantile  busmess  had 
coastwise  (at  valuation  15  per  cent,  below  real  already  been  planted  there,  which  has  now  out- 
value), was  $3,748,154;  value  of  imports  from  grown  that  of  any  other  town  in  Arizona,  and 
foreign  ports,  $37,705.16.  Imports  have  fallen  amounts  to  $2,000,000  a  year.  Its  customers  are 
off  in  salt,  steel  rails,  and  fertilizers,  the  last  two  found  in  a  vast  •  area  of  ranch-lands  and  in  the 
items  heretofore  received  from  abroad  having  many  mining  communities  scattered  through  the 
for  the  past  season  reached  Pensacola  by  coast-  surrounding  mountains.  A  chamber  of  com- 
ing vessels  from  home  ports.  The  amount  of  merce  fosters  this  business  and  all  public  im- 
lumber  and  timber  exported  shows  a  grand  total  provements,  and  spreads  information  that  is 
of  318,318,800  superficial  feet.  This  does  not  in-  likely  to  attract  immigrants.  Phenix  has  been 
elude  shipments  of  lumber,  timber,  shingles,  the  county  seat  of  Maricopa  County  since  1871, 
doors,  sashes,  and  blinds  by  rail  to  interior  and  has  a  handsome  brick  court-house,  with  a 
points.  In  June,  1889,  Pensacola  was  selected  clock  tower,  which  occupies  a  small  park  in  the 
as  permanent  headouarters  of  the  Export  Coal  center  of  the  city.  The  United  States  Court  of 
Company,  for  supplying  the  Cuban  and  West  that  district  has  rooms  in  it.  Another  little  park 
Indian  coal  trade  from  the  Alabama  mines.  The  surrounds  the  city  hall,  and  a  third  the  main 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  is  constructing  school  building,  which  cost  $22,000  and  has  been 
wharves,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  export  of  supplemented  by  two  others  costing  $14,000. 
coal  will  eventally  reach  400,000  tons  per  annum.  All  these,  and  the  handsome  new  fire  hall,  are  of 
The  fishing  business  employs  about  fifty  vessels,  brick.  There  are  churches  of  various  denomi- 
Pensacola  has  three  railroads — the  Louisville  nations,  and  several  benevolent  orders  have 
and  Nashville,  Pensacola  and  Atlantic,  and  a  branches  here.  The  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows 
local  road  of  ten  miles  There  is  also  a  marine  are  each  erecting  costly  buildings.  Both  the 
railway.  The  city  has  gas  and  electric  lights,  a  Methodists  and  the  Presbyterians  are  preparing 
street  railway,  water-works,  eleven  miles  of  water-  to  organize  collegiate  schools,  and  the  Territorial 
mains,  with  pressure  of  eighty  pounds,  and  a  noni^  school  is  at  Tempe,  a  flourishing,  fruit- 
fire  department  with  electric  fire  alarm.  There  growing  town  a  few  miles  away.  About  $200,000 
are  five  public  schools,  and  churches  of  the  vari-  worth  of  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection  or 
ous  denominations.  Two  daily  and  two  weekly  contracted  for.  In  January,  1889,  the  Territorial 
newspapers  are  issued.  Of  a  dozen  city  parks  capital  was  removed  from  Prescott  to  Phenix. 
but  one  has  been  improved.  There  are  twenty  Shortly  after  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature 
miles  of  avenues  for  driving  and  riding.  Three  in  the  latter  city,  a  commission  was  appointed 
building  associations  are  in  operation.  Pensa-  to  prepare  for  the  building  of  a  Capitol.  Out  of 
cola's  Federal  building  cost  $250,000 ;  the  coun-  several  sites  that  were  offered  free,  one  of  ten 
ty  court-house,  $45,0(^ ;  the  opera  house,  $75,-  acres  just  west  of  the  city,  was  selected.  A  tax 
OiOO.  Two  rifle  companies  have  a  fine  armory,  decreed  will  yield  about  $4,000,  which  the  com- 
The  manfactures  include  two  iron  foundries  and  mission  will  expend  in  laying  out  these  grounds, 
an  ice  factory  with  capacity  of  forty  tons  a  day.  planting  trees  of  the  ^eat  variety  that  this  semi- 
Phenix,  or  PhcBiiix,  the  capital  city  of  Ari-  tropical  climate  permits,  and  laying  the  founda- 
zona,  and  the  county  seat  of  Maricopa  County;  tion  of  the  building.  The  street  cars  along  the 
population  8,000.  The  county  has  an  area  of  main  street  now  run  to  the  proposed  gate,  and 
nearly  10,000  square  miles,  through  the  center  of  their  tracks  will  be  extended  through  the  new 
which  flows  Salt  river,  a  branch  of  the  Gila,  street  that  is  to  encircle  the  Capitol  grounds. 
Twenty  years  ago  this  valley  was  an  arid  Phenix  has  all  the  improirements  required  in  a 
waste.  Pioneers  showed  that  the  soil  and  cli-  modem  town  —  a  municipal  organization,  a 
mate  were  adapted  not  only  to  general  agricult-  chamber  of  commerce,  police  ana  fire  depart- 
ure, but  particularly  to  the  raising  of  both  wine  ments,  public  water  in  pipes  and  by  surface 
and  raisin  grapes,  and  of  semi-tropical  fruits,  irrigation,  gas  and  electricity  for  illumination, 
Irrigation  works,  taking  water  from  Salt  river,  street  cars,  telephones,  two  daily  newspapers, 
and  in  several  cases  following  prehistoric  canals,  banks,  and  loan  companies.  Much  attention  has 
have  been  extended,  until  they  now  exceed  300  been  paid  to  the  public  planting  of  shade  trees 
miles  in  length,  and  are  capable  of  watering  and  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  shrubbery. 
250,000  acres.  About  18,000  people  inhabit  the  The  mountains  that  cut  the  horizon  in  evenr 
valley,  where  several  villages  nave  arisen.  Phe-  direction,  abound  in  gold  mines,  some  of  which 
nix  owes  its  name  to  the  circumstance  that  re-  yield  very  largely  and  sustain  populous  com- 
mains  of  a  prehistoric  "  pueblo  "  are  there — the  hiunities.  The  landscape  is  enhanced  by  almost 
idea  being  that  the  new  city  is  an  old  one  re-  continuous  clear  weather.  The  summers  are 
vived.      Its    site    was   surveyed    in    1870,  the  long,  dry,  and  hot ;  but  in  winter  the  mercury 
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rarely  sinks  lower  than  25**,  and  frost  is  almost  Tenness^ee.  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  radi- 

unknown.    An  ostrich  farm  is  one  of  the  curios-  ate  from  Rome,  and  it  has  in  addition  the  Rome 

ities  of  the  neighberhood,  and  date  palms  and  Railroad,  connecting  with  the  Western  and  At- 

bananas  are  grown  about  the  houses,  together  lantic,  the  Rome  and  Decatur,  through  the  W^r- 

with  the  orange,  lemon,  olive,  and  guava  trees.  rior  coal  fields,  and  the  C'hattanooga,  Rome  and 

ProTO,  the  county  seat  of  Utah  County,  Utah  Columbus.  The  Rome  and  Northeastern,  char- 
Territory,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Utah  Lake,  45  tered  and  surveyed  in  1888,  will  connect  with 
miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and  81  miles  from  the  Richmond  and  Danville  at  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Ogden ;  population,  about  6,000  By  the  Denver  Floyd  County,  at  the  Piedmont  Exposition,  held 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  it  has  direct  commnni-  in  Atlanta  in  October,  1887,  received  the  prize 
cation  with  the  East,  while  the  Utah  Central  also  for  best  and  most  varied  agricultural  and  min- 
passes  200  miles  to  the  south.  The  city  is  the  eral  products.  Iron  and  manganese  abound, 
supply  quarter  largely  for  southern  Utah.  Wool  Withm  a  radius  of  25  miles  are  o  iron  furnaces, 
shipments  are  mi^e  in  return.  The  county  is  and  ore  is  shipped  to  Birmingham  and  An- 
the  second  in  population  in  the  Territory.  The  niston,  Ala.  Six  miles  from  Rome  are  2  large 
assessed  property  valuation  is  $3,386,000,  which  quarries  of  Egyptian  marble,  connected  with  rail- 
is  about  one  third  of  its  cash  value.  The  soil  is  roads  by  side  tracks.  While  not  especially  a  cot- 
rich,  and  by  means  of  irrigation  produces  in  ton-growing  region,  the  territory  tributary  to 
abundance  grains,  vegetables,  and  fine  fruits.  Rome  supplies  annually  80,000  bales,  and  has 
Provo  is  called  the  **  Garden  City  of  Utah."  reached  100,000.  Grain,  grasses,  and  fine  fruits 
Hop-culture  is  being  introduced  on  the  mount-  are  raised,  and  timber  exists  in  large  quantities, 
ain  benches  of  the  Wasatch  range.  Fine  iron.  Two  stave  and  buckler  factories  ship  staves  to 
of  a  nature  so  free  as  to  be  used  as  a  flux  in  the  France.  The  Oost«naula  river  is  navigable  105 
Salt  Lake  smelters,  exists  in  unlimited  quanti-  miles,  and  the  Coosa  215,  to  within  70  miles  of 
ties,  and  is  easily  worked.  Coal  of  the  best  its  junction  with  the  Tallapoosa.  When  the  re- 
quality  can  be  procured  from  the  Pleasant  val-  moval  of  shoals  from  that  point  is  completed  by 
ley  district,  and  in  1888  a  London  syndicate  ne-  the  United  States  Government,  there  will  be  di- 
l^otiated  for  the  purchase  of  large  consolidated  rect  communication  with  the  Gulf,  750  miles, 
iron  mines  in  the  county,  looking  to  the  estab-  Five  steamers  ply  upon  the  two  rivers,  the  larg- 
lishment  of  rolling  mills  at  Provo,  in  addition  to  est  with  a  capacity  for  800  bales  of  cotton.  The 
the  foundries  already  built  The  county  owns  supply  of  the  Coosa  yearly  is  80,000  bales.  The 
large  interests  in  the  famous  Tintic  mining  dis-  bonded  debt  of  the  city  is  $312,900,  and  by  pro- 
trict  The  only  factorv  of  fireproof  iron-ore  visions  of  charter  can  not  be  increased.  Two  na- 
paint  in  the  West  is  at  Provo.  Fourteen  miles  tional  banks  have  a  joint  capital  of  $800,000. 
to  the  east  are  the  mines  of  the  North  American  Two  iron  bridges  span  the  Etowah,  and  an  iron 
Asphalt  Company.  Building  stone  abounds,  draw-bridge  the  Oostenaula,  the  latter  costing 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  present  the  features  $20,000.  Rome  has  two  street  railways  and  one 
peculiar  to  Utah  of  fiowing  water  and  fine  tree3.  dummy  line,  gas,  and  electric  lights.  The  water 
Asphalt  sidewalks  are  contracted  for.  Water  is  works  nave  a  tower  70  feet  high,  capacity  of  80,- 
supplied  by  Timpanogas  river  and  by  artesian  000  gallons,  and  pressure  of  80  pounas.  The 
wells,  being  reached  in  these  last  at  depth  of  less  water  is  drawn  from  a  well  12  feet  in  diameter 
than  200  feet.  The  water  power  of  Provo  for  cut  through  solid  limestone  rock,  with  transverse 
manufactures  is  the  best  in  Utah.  Electric-  tunnels  6  feet  in  diameter  and  60  feet  long  un- 
light  and  street-car  companies  have  been  incor-  demeath  the  rock.  In  1887  there  were  6  miles 
porated.  The  schools  Include  the  Brigham  of  mains.  The  drainage  is  excellent.  There  is 
Young  and  Proctor  academies,  and  a  fine  dis-  a  fir^  department  of  165  men.  with  electric  fire 
trict  school-house  has  been  recently  built  at  a  cost  alarm.  One  daily  paper  is  published.  Public 
of  $20,000.  The  Mormon  Tabernacle  is  a  hand-  schools  were  introduced  in  1883 ;  the  main  build- 
some  building.  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  ing  cost  $20,000  and  there  are  two  others,  one  for 
other  denominations  are  represented.  The  Ter-  white  and  one  for  colored  pupils.  There  is  also 
ritorial  Insane  Asylum  is  located  at  Provo,  and  a  high  school  with  five  graoes.  Rome  Female 
the  south  wing  of  its  building  has  been  com-  College  was  established  in  1845.  Shorter  College, 
Dieted,  at  a  cost  of  $120,000.  The  court-house,  also  for  women,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $130,000 
jail,  and  opera  house  are  to  be  noted.  A  large  by  Col.  A.  Shorter  and  endowed  by  him  with 
woolen  mill  is  in  operation,  the  second  in  size  on  $40,000.  There  are  9  churches  for  whites,  and 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  occupies  four  buildings,  several  for  colored  people.  The  Gyntecological 
costing  $280,000,  and  has  3,420  spindles  and  215  Infirmary,  a  private  institution,  established  in 
looms,  using  1,000  pounds  of  wool  daily.  The  1880,  occupies  8  buildings  and  accommodates  90 
product  of  superior  fabrics  reaches  $200,000  a  patients.  There  is  a  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
year.  There  are  also  three  fiour  and  three  lum-  sociation  and  a  Young  Men  s  Library.  The  scen- 
ber  mills.  One  weekly  newspaper  is  issued,  and  ery  about  Rome  is  fine,  and  there  are  numerous 
the  city  has  a  board  of  trade.  drives  and  parks.    The  manufactures  include  a 

Rome,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Floyd  scale  company,  a  rolling  mill,  a  nail  factory,  a 
County,  Ga.,  situated  at  the  confiuence  of  brick  company  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  bricks 
the. Etowah  and  Oostanaula  rivers,  which  here  a  day,  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  a  cotton- 
form  the  Coosa  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  tie,  a  plow,  a  stove,  2  guano,  2  ice,  and  2  fur- 
State.  The  population  of  the  city  is  about  niture  factories,  planing,  fiour,  and  cotton-seed- 
15,000.  It  is  a  railroad  center  of  the  industrial  oil  mills,  a  tannery,  and  a  cotton  factory  of 
South,  70  miles  from  Chattanooga,  65  from  3,000  spindles,  and  2  compresses.  The  annual 
Atlanta,  126  from  Birmingham,  and  65  from  product  of  manufactured  gooils  is  $2,000,000. 
Anniston.    The  three  main  divisions  of  the  East  There  is  a  cotton'exchange  and  a  boaixl  of  trade. 
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The  Rome  Land  Company,  which  on  Jane  1,  capable  of  holding  8,000  persons,  and  with  an 
1889,  owned  $1,125,882  m  land,  has  done  much  organ  the  second  in  size  in  America,  has  a  length 
to  improve  the  city.  The  Armstrong  Hotel,  built  of  251  feet  east  and  west,  and  is  150  feet  wide, 
for  $150,000,  has  a  ball-room  on  the  roof,  glass-  The  ceiling  is  65  feet  above  the  floon  The  roof 
sided,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  opera  is  supported  by  46  columns  of  sandstone,  which 
house  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000,  and  cost  form  the  wall,  with  spaces  for  doors,  windows, 
$21,000.  There  is  a  city  hall  and  a  Masonic  tem-  etc.  Grounds  for  a  Capitol  building  have  been 
pie.  The  annual  mean  temperature  is  60** ;  alti-  given  to  the  Territory.  An  exposition  building 
tude,  700  feet.  for  the  annual  Territorial  fair  cost  $25,000.  An 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital  of  Utah  Tern-  Industrial  Home  is  building.  The  museum  con- 
tory,  and  county  seat  of  Salt  Lake  County,  the  tains  a  valuable  collection  of  Utah  minerals  and 
Zion  of  the  Mormons,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wasatch  cariosities.  There  are  8  halls,  4  hospitals,  5 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  4,350  feet  above  lod^  of  Masons,  4  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  8  of 
sea-leveL  The  population  in  1889  was  estimated  Knights  of  Pythias,  a  land  office  of  the  United 
at  35,000.  The  south  shore  of  Great  Salt  lake  States,  and  a  bignal-Service  station.  The  Warm 
is  20  miles  distant,  and  the  east  shore  15.  The  Baths  and  Hot  Springs  are  frequented  by  inva- 
Jordan  river  borders  the  city  on  the'  west.  The  lids.  Garfield  ana  Lake  Park  are  bathing  resorts 
cit^  was  founded  in  1847,  and  the  first  log-house  on  Great  Salt  lake.  Fine  scenery  in  the  cafions 
built  is  still  preserved  within  the  limits.  It  covers  is  reached  by  rail.  The  industries  include  3 
9  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  21  wards,  each  sampling  mills  and  5  smelting  works,  aggregat- 
of  which  has  a  Mormon  bishop.  The  streets  are  ing  12  stacks.  The  outlay  of  these  smelters  in 
laid  out  regularly  at  ri^ht  ans^les,  and  are  132  feet  18§8  was  $2,000,000,  270  men  are  employed,  and 
wide.  This  includes  sidewalks,  which  are  20  feet,  the  total  transportation  connected  with  their 
and  along  which  are  trees  and  streams  of  wat-er  business  was  120,000  tons.  The  total  value  of 
kept  always  flowing.  The  city  is  remarkable  for  ^old,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  produced  in  Utah 
its  foliage,  its  fine  gardens,  and  fruit  orchards,  in  1888  was  $7,557,242.  There  are  7  planing,  4 
The  mean  summer  temperature  is  74°;  winter,  82°.  flour,  1  woolen,  and  1  paper  mill,  a  tannery  pro- 
In  1887  there  was  a  real-estate  boom,  sales  of  ducing  leather  to  the  value  of  $75,000,  7  foundry 
land  reaching  $3,022,267.  In  1888  the  transac-  and  machine  shops,  4  breweries,  and  15  miscel- 
tions  were  $5,855,666.  It  is  the  terminus  of  four  laneous  manufactories,  in  addition  to  the  Zion 
railroads — the  Utah  Central,  Utah  Southern,  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution,  with  a  paid- 
Utah  and  Nevada,  and  Denver  and  Rio  Grande —  up  capital  of  1,000,000,  which  imports  one  third 
and  several  others  are  projectedjparticularly  the  of  all  merchandise  used  in  the  Territory,  and 
Salt  Lake  and  Los  Angeles.  Ttiere  is  a  local  manufactures  clothing  and  boots  and  shoes, 
road  to  Fort  Douglas,  a  military  post  5  mile»  This  institution  is  owned  by  Mormons,  and  has 
distant.  The  city  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  has  also  branches  in  all  the  Mormon  cities  and  villages, 
electric  lights.  An  electric  street  railway  was  Sedalia,  the  principal  interior  railway  center 
chartered  in  1888,  and  there  are  13  miles  of  horse-  of  Missouri,  190  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  95  miles 
car  lines.  Water  is  obtained  from  City  creek,  a  east  of  Kansas  City,  and  about  midway  between 
mountain  stream,  and  conducted  through  30  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
miles  of  mains.  There  is  also  a  system  of  irriga-  State.  The  population  in  1870  was  4,560 ;  in 
tion  supply  from  Utah  lake,  20  miles  distant.  1880,  9,561 ;  in  1888,  17,263,  of  which  1,414  were 
Hydrants  are  numerous,  with  head  sufficient  to  colored.  It  is  the  distributing  point  for  the 
force  water  above  the  highest  buildings,  and  great  grain  and  stock  region  of  central  and 
there  is  a  fire  department  well  equipped.  The  western  Missouri,  lying  between  the  Missouri  on 
deposits  in  the  six  Salt  Lake  City  banks  for  the  the  north  and  the  Osage  on  the  south.  The  ex- 
vear  1888  were  in  excess  of  $6,000,000.  The  istence  of  Sedalia  is  due  to  the  building  of  the 
Union  National  Bank,  capital  $200,000,  is  a  Missouri  and  Pacific  Railway,  which  reached  the 
United  States  depository.  There  are  3  daily  and  place  in  1861 ;  and  owing  to  the  cessation  of 
5  weekly  newspapers,  an  opera  house  and  theatre,  railway  building  during  the  war,  it  remained  the 
and  15  hotels.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  200  terminus  of  the  road  for  several  years.  The 
members.  The  Territorial  district-school  sys-  growth  of  Sedalia  has  been  stead v,  though  not 
tem  allows  one  graded  school  to  every  ward  of  so  rapid  as  that  of  some  other  Western  cities, 
the  city,  and  there  are  other  schools,  both  public  The  first  house  was  built  in  1860.  During  the 
and  private.  Deseret  University,  chartered  in  civil  war  Sedalia  was  a militar}' post;  from  there 
1851,  has  been  recently  completed ;  $85,451  were  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  set  out  on  the  campaign 
voted  by  the  last  Legislature  to  pay  off  all  obli-  that  ended  in  his  death  at  Wilson*s  creek.  It 
gations  and  complete  the  structure,  and  $32,000  was  also  the  starting  point  from  which  Gen. 
were  expended  upon  it  in  1888.  An  appropria-  John  C.  Fremont  set  out  on  his  elaborate  South- 
tion  for  a  deaf-mute  institution  in  connection  west.ern  campaign  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  The 
with  the  university,  to  cost  $25,000,  was  also  town  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  national  forces 
recently  made.  The  churches  other  than  Mor-  throughout  the  war,  except  for  a  few  days  in  De- 
mon number  14,  and  represent  the  various  de-  tober,  1864,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Confed- 
nominations.  The  Temple,  begun  in  1858,  of  erate  general  Jefferson  Thomson.  Naturally  it 
white  granite,  100x200  feet  on  the  ground,  is  became  the  center  of  the  Union  sentiment  of  that 
nearing  completion.  When  finished  it  will  have  part  of  the  State,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
cost  $10,000,000.  It  is  surrounded,  as  is  also  Wh  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country  re- 
the  block  containing  the  residence  of  the  late  ceived  a  large  Northern  immigration,  many 
Brigham  Young,  the  tithing  house,  printing  of-  soldiers  who  had  campaigned  in  that  vicinity 
fice,  and  business  offices  of  the  church,  by  a  wall  returning  as  immigrants.  The  lines  of  the  Mis- 
8  feet  high  and  5  feet  thick.    The  Tabernacle,  souri  and  Pacific  Railway  system  enter  Sedalia 
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from  four  directions,  and  the  locomotive  sho[>s  of  100  miles  north  of  Omaha.    Owing  to  its  geo- 

that  system  are  there.    It  is  also  the  headquarters  graphical  location,  it  is  a  gateway  of  trade  for  a 

of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway,  the  territory  stretching  westward  as  far  as  Wyoming, 

^neral  offices  and  the  car  shops  of  the  road  be-  and  north  to  the  British  possessions.    The  area 

mg  there.    Sedalia  was  the  principal  theatre  of  of  northwestern  Iowa  tributary  direct  to  Sioux 

the  contest  between  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  City's  trade  is  estimated  at  8,000  8<]|uare  miles, 

the  Gould  system  of  railways  in  the  great  strike  This  is  emphatically  the  corn   region  of  the 

of  March,  1886,  the  end  of  which  was  largely  West.    The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  sandv  loam, 

brought  about  by  a  volunteer  organization  of  the  100  to  200  feet  in  depth,  naturally  underarained. 

city  of  Sedalia,  whose  people,  alarmed  at  the  A  crop  failure  has  never  been  known.     The 

stagnation  of  business  and  the  threatened  de-  average  yield  of  com  is  from  60  to  80  bushels 

struction  of  their  commerce,  organized  a  law-  an  acre,  and  other  staples  are  produced  in  pro- 

and-order  league,  which  completely  broke  the  portion.     In  1887  a  com  palace  was  built  in 

power  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  central  Mis-  Sioux  City  at  a  cost  of  $SO,000 — an  original  con- 

souri  and  relieved  about  7,000  miles  of  railway  ception,  which  has  since  become  a  permanent 

from  an  embargo  that  had  lasted  nearly  a  month,  and  distinctive  annual  enterprise.    The  corn  pal- 

Sedalia  has  nine  public-school  buildings,  with  an  ace  of  1888  was  more  elaborate  than  its  prede- 

attendance  of  nearly  4,000  pupils.    Several  of  its  cesser,  costing  $60,000 ;  the  building,  150  by  150 

churches  have  houses  of  worship  that  cost  from  feet,  covered  entirely  with  stalks,  husks,  and 

$20,000  to  $30,000.    The  city  is  supplied  with  ears  of  com — white,  yellow,  red,  etc. — artistically 

water  by  works  that  have  a  pumping  capacity  of  arranged  in  various  designs.     The  dimensions 

3,500,000  ^lons  a  day.    There  are  one  gas  and  of  that  of  1889,  which  was  open  from  Sept.  28 

two  electric-light  companies,  and  one  street-car  to  Oct.  5,  were  240  by  120  feet,  with  a  central 

line.    There  are  four  banks,  three  daily  news-  tower  200  feet  high,  to  contain  a  double  audi- 

papers,  two  opera  houses,  and  many  fine  public  torium  and  an  immense  music-stand.    Sioux  City 

buildings,  including  a    court-house,  erected  in  is  the  third  packing-place  of  commercial  value 

1884  at  a  cost  of  $115,000.   In  1889  Congress  ap-  in  the  United  States,  naving  five  large  pork  and 

propriated  $50,000  for  a  post-office  buildiii^.  beef  packing  houses,  costing  upward  of  $3,000,- 

SnreTeport,  a  city  01  Caddo  Parish,  Leu,  in  000,  and  with  total  capacity  of  14,000  hogs  and 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  at  the  head  2,000  beeves  a  day.  The  increase  of  ho^  packed 
of  high- water  navigation  on  the  west  bank  of  in  1888  over  1887  was  400,000.  The  Union  stock- 
Red  river,  500  miles  above  its  junction  with  yards  include  1,400  acres,  and  afford  accommo- 
the  Mississippi.  The  population  is  about  11,000  ilation  for  6,000  hogs,  10,000  cattle,  2,000  sheep, 
— 5,000  white  and  6,000  colored.  It  was  char-  and  2,000  horses  and  mules.  The  sales  of  the 
tered  in  1839,  and  contains  an  incorporated  area  yards  in  January,  1889,  averaged  nearly  $35,000 
of  1,800  acres.  It  is  govemed  by  a  mayor  and  daily.  Sioux  City  has  an  incorporated  area  of 
board  of  eight  trastees,  elected  for  four  years,  thirty  square  miles.  It  was  founded  in  1856.  and 
It  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  United  States  as  early  as  that  date  was  the  distributing-point 
western  judicial  'district  of  Louisiana,  and  State  by  water  carriage  for  trading  posts,  Oovemnient 
sub-division  of  Supreme  Court.  It  is  a  terminal  stations,  and  scattered  settlements  in  the  \\p\)er 
point  of  five  railroads,  viz.,  the  Texas  and  Pa-  Missouri  valley.  Immigration  to  this  territory 
cific.  New  Orleans  Pacific,  Vicksburg,  Shreve-  began  in  1880,  and  the  citjr  has  developed  since, 
port  and  Pacific,  Shreveport  and  Houston  Rail-  In  1868  there  was  one  train  dailv  on  the  single 
way,  and  the  Shreveport  and  Arkansas  Railway,  railroad  entering  the  town.  In  June,  1889,  the 
and  a  line  of  steamers  plies  between  Shreveport  railroad  facilities  included  six  great  trunk  lines, 
and  New  Orleans.  It  is  lighted  by  gas  and  elec-  viz.,  Illinois  Central,  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
tricity,  and  has  water  works,  pipe  sewers,  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  St. 
street^^ar  lines.  There  are  two  aaily  newspapers.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  Sioux  City  and 
The  value  of  real  estate  and  improvements  in  Pacific,  and  Union  Pacific.  The  daily  passenger 
Shreveport  is  $3,000,000,  and  mercantile  values  trains  number  35.  The  freights  for  1888,  hsn- 
reach  $4,000,000.  It  has  two  cotton  compresses,  died  at  the  city  proper,  were  62,000  car-loads. 
and  capacity  for  storing  20,000  bales.  It  receives  The  Pacific  Short  Line  is  building  direct  be- 
about  100,000  bales  annuallv,  which,  together  tween  Sioux  City  and  Ogden,  Utah,  shorter  by 
with  the  hides,  wool,  wax,  and  other  commercial  300  miles  than  any  existing  route.  The  Sioux 
articles  handled,  gives  an  exchange  business  of  City  and  Northern,  to  connect  with  the  Manitoba 
$20,000,000  per  annum.  Shreveport  has  an  oil  system,  will  give  direct  communication  with  the 
mill,  saw  mill,  fumiture  factory,  ice  works,  ma-  Great  Lakes.  The  Missouri  river  is  navigable 
chine  and  foundry  shops,  and  other  industries.  1,900  miles  above.  The  great  railroad  bridge. 
There  is  a  SUte  board  of  health,  a  charity  hos-  opened  Nov.  26,  1888,  cost  $2,000,000,  and  by  its 
pital.  and  a  Govemment  building.  The  city  lies  charter  is  free  to  all  roads  entering  the  city.  A 
on  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude.  The  average  pontoon  bridge,  2,500  feet  long  ana  costing  $46,- 
annual  rainfall  is  52  inches ;  highest  tempera-  000,  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1889.  The  baiik- 
ture,  102' ;  average,  88*^ ;  coldest,  5"  above  zero.  ing  capital  of  Sioux  City,  in  13  banks,  is  $2,440.- 

Slonx   City,  the  county  seat  of  Woodbury  OOO.     In  1887  there  were  8  banks,  with  combined 

County,  Iowa,  on  Missouri  river,  in  the  north-  capital  of  $1,100,000.    A  clearing-house  was  or- 

westera  part  of  the  State,  at  the  point  of  the  ganized  early  in  1889.     Loan  and  tni.<«t  compa- 

first  great  bend  of  the  river  southward.     The  nies  are  numerous.    The  wholesale  business  of 

population  in  1880  was  7.500;  in  1886,22,358;  1888  was  upward  of  $12,000,000.     In  the  first 

in  1887.  30,842;  in  1888,40,162.    The  city  has  four  months  of  1889  real-esUte  sales  amounted 

an  altitude  of  1,100  feet,  is  544  miles  west  of  to  $5,228,836.    The  taxation  in  1888  was  31  mills, 

Chicago,  270  miles  southwest  of  St.  Paul,  and  on  a  one-third  valuation.     The  total  expende<l 
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on  city  improvements  in  1888  was  94,394,418 ;  cades  150  feet  in  the  space  of  half  a  mile.    Th& 

and  974  new  buildings  were  erected.    Fifteen  upper  levels  of  the  stream  are  even  with  the  sur- 

miles  of  streets  are  paved  with  cedar  blocks,  and  face  of  the  valley  that  rises  gently  into  the  un- 

there  are  26  miles  of  cable,  motor,  and  horse-car  dulations  of  the  grassy  plains  that  overspread 

Unes.    Four  daily  and  nine  weekly  newspapers  all  that  part  of  the  State  and  the  neighboring 

are  published.     The  total  number  of  school-  border  oi  Idaho ;  but  below  the  falls  the  river 

children  enrolled  is  8,000.    The  churches  num-  pursues  its  way  through  a  series  of  deep  and 

ber  43.    The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  picturesque  ravines.    To  the  Indians  the  place 

has  a  handsome  building.    The  water  works' are  was  a  favorite  resort  for  camping  and  fishing, 

of  the  Holly-Gaskell  system,  with  capacity  of  and  hence  it  was  an  eligible  point  for  a  trading 

4,000,000  gallons  a  day.    The  Floyd  and  Big  fort.    As  soon  as  the  frontier  of  emigration  was 

Sioux  rivers,  on  two  sides  of  the  city,  afford  un-  extended    to  that  region,  however,  the  water 

limited  water  supply.    There  are  22  miles  of  power  afforded  by  these  falls  led  to  the  planting 
sewers, 
notable 
court 

Bank.  Two  large  hotels  cost  respectively  $218,-  objective  point  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
000  and  $150,000.  In  May,  1889,  the  Order  of  road,  which  reached  it  from  the  west  in  1881. 
Railway  Conductors  of  America  selected  Sioux  Two  years  later  (September,  1883),  the  through 
City  as  the  seat  of  a  building  for  their  head-  line  from  St.  Paul  to  Portland,  Ore.,  was  com- 
quarters,  te  cost  $250,000.  The  manufacturing  pleted.  The  town  had  then  become  an  incorpo- 
interests  include  an  immense  linseed-oil  mill,  rated  city  of  two  or  three  thousand  people,  large- 
using  2,100  bushels  a  day,  and  turning  out  yearlv  ly  from  California  and  Oregon,  but  also  includ- 
l,dOO,0()0  gallons  of  oil  and  10,000  tons  of  oil-  ing  many  Eastern  men,  and  it  was  provided  with 
cake.  Seven  twelfths  of  all  the  flaxseed  raised  considerable  capitel.  The  railroad  company 
in  the  United  States  is  grown  within  125  miles  chose  to  put  its  shops  for  the  local  division  at  a 
of  the  city.  Pottery  works  have  been  established,  new  town  a  few  miles  away,  but  some  small  mills 
and  employ  over  100  men.  Olass  sand  of  pure  were  be^nning,  and  an  active  business  was  con- 
quality  abounds  within  the  city  limits.  There  ducted  m  supplying  the  wante  of  nearly  all  the 
are  flour  and  oatmeal  mills ;  foundries ;  machine  region  north  of  Snake  and  east  of  Columbia 
shops ;  brick  and  tile,  plow,  vinegar  and  pickling,  river,  which  was  then  flllinp^  up  with  farmers 
and  soap  works;  and  other  industries.  from  the  Pacific  coast,  immigrante  (from  Scan- 
Sontn  Pittsburg,  a  city  of  Marion  County,  dinavia  mainlv),  and,  to  some  extent,  with  East- 
Tenn. ;  population  in  1889,  about  five  thousana.  em  people.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Ten  years  ago  a  person  on  the  top  of  the  adja-  Falls  the  surface  is  elevated  and  rocky,  but 
cent  mountain,  looking  downward  a  thousand  after  a  few  miles  undulating  and  treeless  plains 
feet  upon  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  South  of  the  richest  wheat-producing  land  begin,  and 
Pittsburg,  would  have  seen  an  unusually  hand-  these  extend  hundreds  of  miles  north,  west,  and 
some  plantation.  Four  years  ago,  he  would  have  south,  supporting  already  a  lar|;e  population  of 
seen  a  village  of  1,200  people,  nestled  between  prosperous  farmers,  who  raise  enormous  crops 
two  high  mountains,  all  nappy  and  well-housed,  without  irrigation  and  without  the  danger  of 
but  dependent  upon  two  blast  furnaces  for  their  early  frost  which  menaces  agriculture  in  the 
daily  bread.  This  little  town  has  the  advantage  same  high  latitude  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
of  being  on  Tennessee  river,  near  what  is  known  Useful  minerals-— gold,  silver,  copper,  and  mica 
as  "  the  great  bend,"  and  the  only  outlet  of  the  in  particular — had  been  prospected  long  ago  at 
Sequatchie  valley,  which  teems  with  coal  and  vanous  points  along  the  upper  Columbia,  in  the 
iron  ore  and  with  vegetable  and  forest  products.  Kootenay  region  northward,  in  the  lofty  hills  that 
A  company  purchased  the  town  in  Octooer,  1886,  extend  southward  along  the  Idaho  line,  and  in 
and  out  of  such  a  beginning  has  grown  an  incor-  the  rugged  heights  of  the  bold  and  wooded  ranges 

E)rated  city,  the  most  important  station  on  the  of  the  Coeur  D'Alene  mountains  eastward.  In 
ouisville  and  Nashville  line  between  Nashville  the  Coeur  d'Alene  range  the  development  of 
and  Chattanooga.  From  open  fields  have  risen  mineral  wealth  has  been  rapid  and  of  the  great- 
block  after  block  of  handsome  buildings  and  hun-  est  profit  to  Spokane  Fails.  The  finding  of 
dreds  of  good  homes.  Three  blast  furnaces  now  some  gold  placers  giving  nuggets,  in  1884,  caused 
employ  700  men  and  pay  out  $22,000  monthly  a  rush  into  these  mountains,  where  there  were 
in  wages,  There  are  also  a  brick  and  terra-cotta  then  no  roads  and  no  conveniences  for  comfort- 
company,  and  a  second  yard  making  drain-pipe  able  existence,  while  the  climate  was  severe.  Ex- 
on  a  large  scale ;  a  stove  factory  whose  roof  cov-  pectations  were  exaggerated,  and  untold  disap- 
ers  an  acre  of  ground ;  several  saw  and  planing  pointment  and  personal  suffering  followed ;  but 
mills ;  a  tool-making  shop,  ete.  gold  and  silver  were  really  there,  and,  after  men 
Spokane  Falls,  a  city  of  Spokane  County,  and  corporations  with  capital  had  instituted  sys- 
Wash. ;  population  in  1889  about  20,0(X).  In  tematic  methods  of  mining  and  ore-treatment, 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  a  post  for  an  immense  yield  began.  A  region  measuring 
trading  with  the  Indians  was  established  at  the  60  by  100  miles,  drained  by  Coeur  d'Alene  river, 
great  falls  in  Spokane  (or  Spokan)  river,  which  seems  filled  with  auriferous  quartz  and  ores  of 
forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene,  and  silver  occurring  in  slate  and  quartzite,  the  for^ 
flows  thence  northwestwardly  into  the  Colum-  mer  rock  imbedding  the  gold  ledges  and  the 
bia.  The  river,  which  is  about  60  vards  wide  latter  yielding  ores  of  silver.  Through  this  is 
at  this  point  (28  miles  below  the  lake),  is  here  now  scattered  an  active  mining  population,  and 
precipitated  down  a  series  of  abrupt  ledges,  de-  the  yield  is  laree  and  continuous.  Excellent 
scending  with  tumultuous  and  beautiful  cas-  roads  run  to  all  the  larger  mining  properties. 
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and  the  principal  centers  are  connected  by  rail  aggregating  169,758  tonnage,  arrived  in  the  ooast- 
with  Spokane  Falls.  Next  in  importance  are  wise  trade.  Of  vessels  that  cleared,  26,  of  8,128 
the  two  mineral  districts  northward.  One  of  tonnage,  were  for  foreign  ports,  and  727,  of 
these  centers  at  Fort  Colville ;  the  other,  known  188,7S^  tonnage,  in  coastwise  trade.  For  the 
as  the  Okanagan  district,  lies  in  the  "  big  bend  "  same  year  the  customs  reports  show :  Imports, 
of  the  Columbia,  and  is  reached  by  the  railroad  $100,211.46 ;  consumption,  $108.488.46 ;  duties, 
to  Wilbur,  where  the  river  is  navigable.  There  $19,415.51 ;  exports,  $269,684.  Including  inter- 
is  also  a  railroad  to  the  Colville  valley  and  mines,  provincial  traoe  the  imports  are  much  greater, 
and  an  extension  of  this  (or  perhaps  a  new  line)  and  the  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same  year 
is  likely  to  be  made  northward  to  Revelstoke,  exceeded  $1,000,000.  More  than  1,700  horses  and 
British  Columbia,  where  the  Canadian  Pacific  85,000  barrels  of  oysters  were  exported  last  year. 
Railway  crosses  Columbia  river.  Southward  During  the  seven  months  of  navigation,  two 
from  Spokane  Falls  extends  the  Spokane  and  steamers  make  daily  (excepting  Sundays)  trips 
Palouse  Railroad,  passing  through  the  rich  farm-  to  Point  Du  Chene  and  return.  Summerside  is 
ing  country  between  Clarke's  Pork  and  Snake  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  station, 
river,  known  as  the  Palouse  country.  The  city  Tacoma,  the  county  seat  of  Pierce  County, 
of  Spokane  Falls  has  long  been  doing  a  large  Wash.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  Puget 
wholesale  business  in  every  kind  of  merchandi^.  Sound,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  In 
The  presence  of  the  water  power  (estimated  as  1872  Tacoma  was  selected  as  the  western  termi- 
equal  to  114,000  horse-power,  at  the  lowest  sta^)  nus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  At  that 
long  ago  induced  the  jplanting  of  manufactories  date  it  was  the  site  of  a  saw  mill  and  a  few  log 
here.  Several  roller  nouring  mills  are  in  opera-  cabins.  The  population  in  1875  was  800 :  in 
tion,  with  others,  making  oatmeal,  buckwneat,  1886,  6,907 ;  in  1889,  about  25,000.  It  has  a  fine 
and  other  farinaceous  preparations ;  saw  mills  harbor — Commencement  Bay — and  is  built  on  a 
and  wood-working  establishments ;  foundries  and  succession  of  terraces  rising  800  feet.  Valuable 
machine  shops ;  a  pottery,  soap  works,  and  many  tide  lands  lie  along  the  front  of  the  city.  Along 
minor  factories.  The  town  occupies  a  good  site  Puget  Sound  are  200,000  acres  of  these  lands, 
on  gravely  soil,  which  makes  the  best  of  natu-  80,000  of  which  have  been  reclaimed,  yielding  in 
ral  roads,  and  drainaffe  is  eas;^.  The  climate  is  many  instances  enormous  crops  of  grains  and 
moderate  and  healthful,  especially  for  those  who  grasses.  Tacoma  is  a  ship-building  center,  and 
are  benefited  by  a  drv  and  somewhat  rarefied  owns  more  shipping  than  any  other  port  on  the 
air.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  and  much  atten-  Pacific  coast,  with  the  exception  of  San  Fran- 
tion  has  been  paid  to  public  improvements.  -  A  cisco.  It  is  also  only  secona  to  that  city  in  the 
system  of  water-works,  electric  illumination,  and  export  of  wheat.  Lumber  is  shipped  from  the 
telephonic  communication  with  all  the  surround-  timber  belt  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  The 
inff  mining  communities  are  among  these.  A  daily  cut  of  the  Washington  Mills  is  8,000,000 
cable  tramway,  two  electric  street  railroads,  and  feet,  and  the  estimated  export  of  the  sound  for 
two  horse-car  lines  serve  the  needs  of  local  trans-  1889  is  500,000,000,  of  which  Tacoma's  share  is 
portation  there.  Besides  the  public  schools  two  one  third.  There  are  three  mills  for  the  manu- 
colleges  are  sustained,  one  under  the  care  of  the  facture  of  lumber  at  Tacoma,  one  of  which  is  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  other  largest  on  the  sound.  Coal  is  brought  bv  rail 
Roman  Catholic  (Jesuit).  Nearly  all  denomina-  80  miles,  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  Wheat 
tions  have  good  churches.    Two  daily  newspa^  is  stored  in  enormous  warehouses.    Branch  lines 

¥9rs  and  a  weekly  mining  journal  are  published,  of  railroad  run  to  Seattle,  41  miles,  and  to  Port- 
he  buildings  of  the  town  were  mainly  of  wood,  land.  Ore.,  145  miles.  Weekly  connection  is 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1889,  a  large  part  of  the  had  with  San  Francisco  by  ocean  steamships, 
business  portion  was  swept  away  by  fire.  Re-  and  there  are  daily  steamers  to  Seattle,  Port 
building  began  immediately,  and  the  new  archi-  Townsend,  Victoria,  Olympia,  and  other  sound 
tecture  promises  to  be  of  brick  and  stone,  and  in  ports.  Manufactures  are  being  developed,  and 
good  style.  Admirable  sites  for  dwelling  places  the  wholesale  trade  is  considerable.  As  Tacoma 
are  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  where  is  the  headquarters  of  the  western  divisions  of 
rocky  bluffs  overlook  the  center  of  the  city,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  there  are  exten- 
costly  and  ornamental  residences  have  been  con-  sive  car  and  repair  shops.  The  city  has  40  miles 
structed,  among  a  general  average  of  comfort-  of  graded  streets.  There  are  two  steam  motors 
able  and  prettv  dwellings.  and  a  horse-car  line.  Gas  and  electric  lights  are 
Sammerslde,  the  capital  of  Prince  County,  in  use  and  water  works  have  been  established. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  on  Bedeque  Bay,  in  lat-  Three  daily  papers  are  published,  and  there  are 
itude  46"  28'  50"  north,  longitude  63"*^  47'  82"  six  banks.  The  city  is  well  drained  and  healthy, 
west.  It  is  40  miles  west  from  Charlottetown,  An  Episcopal  seminary  for  girls,  endowed  by  C. 
and  89  miles  northeast  from  Point  Du  Chene  on  B.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia,  ex- President  of  the 
the  main  land.  It's  population  in  1881  was  2,858 ;  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  is  named  the  <*  Anna 
in  1889  it  was  estimated  at  more  than  4,000.  The  Wright,"  in  honor  of  his  deceased  daughter.  The 
assessed  valuation  (about  50  per  cent,  of  real  value)  same  gentleman  erected  here  a  fine  Episcopal 
is  $1,179,960 ;  revenue,  $9,816.85.  There  are  7  church  in  memory  of  his  wife.  There  are  13 
churches,  a  high  school  and  two  district  schools,  other  churches.  The  scenery  around  Tacoma  is 
with  11  teachers  and  more  than  700  pupils,  St.  unusually  fine.  Mount  Tacoma,  40  miles  distant, 
Mary*s  Academy  (Roman  Catholic)  witn  4  teach-  14,444  feet  hi^h,  visible  from  every  part  of  the 
ers  and  90  pupils,  4  weekly  newspapers,  and  8  city,  has  10,000  feet  covered  with  snow  fields  and 
banks.  Dunng  the  fiscal  year  enciing  June  30,  glaciers.  The  name  Tacoma  is  found  for  the 
1889,  17  vessels,  aggregating  3,108  tonnage,  first  time  in  Theodore  Winthrop's  book  "  Canoe 
arrived  from  foreign  ports ;   and  712  vessels,  and  Saddle,*'  published  in  November,  1862. 
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Walla  Walla,  the  county  seat  of  Walla  Wal-  $80,000,  and  there  are  two  ward  schools,  a  com- 
la  County  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Washing-  mercial  college,  and  a  school  of  telegraphy.  The 
ton ;  population  in  1889.  about  5,000.  It  is  m  churches  are  Baptist,  Congregational,  Disciple, 
the  center  of  a  fertile  valley,  one  of  the  richest  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Roman  Catno- 
grain,  fruit-growine,  and  grazins^  districts  of  the  lie,  ana  Lutheran ;  the  German  Lutherans  and 
West,  bordered  to  the  soutn  and  east  by  mount-  Adventists  are  as  yet  unprbvided  with  places  of 
ains,  and  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Columbia  worship.  The  church  property  is  valued  at 
and  Snake  rivers.  The  average  rainfall  from  $50,000.  There  are  six  banks,  with  aggregate 
September  to  June,  the  beginning  of  the  dry  capital  of  $310,000,  a  mortgage  and  trust,  a  loan 
season,  is  seventeen  inches.  The  average  yield  and  trust,  and  equitable  investment  conomanies. 
of  wheat  is  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  pro-  The  ca()ital  of  tnese  last  ag^p^ates  $390,000. 
portionate  crops  of  oats  and  barley.  Corn  is  Two  buildine  and  loan  associations,  with  joint 
raised,  and  from  two  to  four  crops  of  alfalfa ;  capital  of  $500,000,  have  done  much  to  improve 
while  clover,  timothy,  and  native  grasses  are  lux-  and  beautify  the  county.  Electric  lights  are  in 
uriant  The  yield  of  wool  for  the  county  is  200,-  use,  and  there  is  an  electric  line  of  cars,  afford- 
000  pounds  a  year.  There  are  gas  and  electric  ing  accommodation  on  streets  and  avenues  and 
lights,  three  daily  newspapers,  an  opera  house,  running  out  to  Kampeska  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet 
eleven  churches,  and  good  public  schools.  Whit-  covering  eighteen  square  miles,  which  is  a  sum- 
man  College  is  one  of  the  oldest  educational  in-  mer  resort  There  is  also  a  steam-motor  line.  Ice- 
stitutions  in  the  State.  There  is  a  Catholic  in-  boating  on  Lake  Pelican  is  a  winter  amusement 
stitution  also.  The  Oregon  &  Washington  Rail-  There  are  four  parks.  Water  is  pumped  from 
road  has  128  miles  of  road  in  operation,  having  Lake  Kampeska  three  and  a  half  miles  to  a 
its  main  office  at  Walla  Walla.  The  drainage  standpipe  on  the  high  ground  of  the  north- 
fall  of  the  land  is  seventy  feet  to  the  mile.  There  western  front  of  the  city.  The  top  of  the  pipe 
are  145  business  enterprises,  paying  an  aggregate  is  148  feet  above  the  level  of  the  business  portion, 
license,  with  saloons,  of  $10,042,  and  1  bank,  and  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  force  streams 
The  Penitentiary  has  been  located  here.  Out-  above  the  highest  blocks.  There  is  a  good  fire 
side  the  city  is  a  United  States  Army  post  of  department,  with  chemical  engine.  One  daily 
five  cavalry  companies.  It  is  a  ride  of  one  day  and  five  weekly  newspapers  are  issued.  Water- 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  and  of  fifty  hours  from  San  town  has  about  a  dozen  manufacturing  plants, 
Francisco.  There  is  good  water  power,  not  yet  including  a  flouring  mill  turning  out  Sw  barrels 
utilized.  a  day,  a  foundry  and  iron  works,  a  factory  of  plows 

Watertown,  the  countv  seat  of  Codin^n  and  harrows,  one  of  wagons  and  carriages,  a  tan- 
County,  South  Dakota,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nery,  a  wood- working  establishment,  a  broom  fac- 
State,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Sioux  valley;  popu-  tory,  and  bottling  works.  A  citv  hall  is  building, 
lation  about  6,000.  It  has  seven  railroad  lines,  at  a  cost  of  $30,(X)0.  The  finest  Duild ing  is  that  of 
exclusive  of  one  local ;  an  eighth  has  been  sur-  the  Dakota  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  Dakota 
veyed,  and  two  others  are  proiected  and  have  granite,  with  carved  stone  trimmmgs,  which  cost 
companies  organized.  The  Manitoba  system,  $75,000.  The  court-house  is  one  of  the  first 
the  nfth  trunk  line,  reached  Watertown  in  1886.  public  edifices  erected,  costing  $25,000  exclusive 
Owing  to  railroad  facilities,  it  is  a  jobbing  as  of  grounds  and  furnishings.  There  is  an  opera 
well  as  a  manufacturing  center.  It  has  a  large  house  (cost,  $30,000),  and  a  hall  capable  of  seat- 
cold-storage-  warehouse,  and  is  the  distAbuting  ing  1,500  {)ersons.  The  armorv  hall  of  the 
point  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  for  Dakota  National  Guards  was  built  for  $10,000. 
various  lines  of  manufactures.  Codmgton  County  The  Arcade  Hotel,  five  stories  high,  with  all 
contains  twenty  townships  (460,800  acres)  two  of  modern  conveniences,  cost  $75,(X)0.  Most  of  the 
which  lie  within  the  Sisseton  Indian  Reservation,  buildings  in  the  city  are  of  native  brick  and 
soon  to  be  opened  to  settlement.  All  O^overn-  stone.  The  altitude  of  Watertown  is  1,735  feet 
ment  lands  in  the  county  have  been  entered.  The  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
soil  is  a  dark,  rich,  sandy  loam,  with  clay  sub-  Tarmoath,  the  principal  town  in  the  county 
soil,  producing  all  Northern  crops.  Since  1878  of  Yarmouth,  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada ; 
there  has  never  been  a  crop  failure.  The  county  population  by  the  last  census  (1881),  6,280 ;  pres- 
is  dotted  with  lakes.  Native  grasses  afford  facili-  ent  population  estimated  at  9,000.  It  is  240 
ties  for  stock-raising,  which  is  a  leading  industry,  miles  irom  Boston  by  st'Camer,  and  215  miles 
In  addition  to  American  settlers,  there  are  Ger-  from  Halifax  by  rail.  Formerly  the  chief  bus- 
mans,  Scotch,  and  Scandinavians.  The  total  iness  was  shipping,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
debt  of  the  county  is  $25,000.  Exclusive  of  Yarmouth  owned  more  tons  of  shipping  per 
Watertown,  there  are  fifty-five  schools.  The  head  of  population  than  any  other  port  in  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property,  real  and  personal,  world.  In  1879  there  were  owned  at  this  port 
for  Watertown,  in  1887  was  $798,969 ;  its  actual  297  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  153,515.  In  1889 
value,  nearly  $2,500,000.  In  1888  the  assessed  there  were  on  the  registry  books  at  Yarmouth 
value  was  $968,905;  actual,  $3,000,000.  The  340  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  109,396.  Manu- 
total  tax  for  city,  school,  county,  and  Territory,  factures  of  various  kinds  are  largely  carried  on, 
for  1888,  was  3^  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value,  and  the  town  has  made  ^a,t  progress  during 
The  school  tax  is  equal  to  one  third  the  sum  of  the  past  five  years.  During  that  time  about 
all  other  taxes,  but  when  the  school  lands  of  the  four  hundred  new  buildings,  some  of  them 
Government  shall  pass  to  the  State,  the  annual  handsome  brick  blocks,  have  been  put  up,  and 
revenue  resulting  from  their  sale  will  virtually  $2,500,000  has  been  invest-ed  in  various  industries, 
remove  this  buraen.  A  section  of  these  lands  this  investment  being  almost  entirely  local  capital. 
(640  acres)  lies  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Among  the  industries  are  machine  snops, 
Watertown.    A  high  school  is  building,  to  cost  iron-foundries,  a  brass-foundry,  galvanized-iron 
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works,  B  woolen  mill,  a  cotton-duck  and  yarn  in  1887.  TlieheKlthot  tliecitf  iasxcellent.  The 
mill,  wood-working  tactoriea,  pl&njng  mills,  va  educational  sysUm  embraces  a  liigli  school  and 
organ  factory,  a  hosiery  and  underwear  factory,  7  grammar  and  primary  Bchools.  Two  daily  and 
a  lohater  cannery,  and  pref«red-Bsh  worka.  3  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  There  are  4 
Steamers  are  built  and  equipped,  and  Are-  Episcopal  churcnes,  S  Methodist,  1  Beformed 
engines,  and  all  kinds  of  steam-engines,  boil-  (Dut^^h).  S  Roman  Catholic,  2  Baptist,  3  Pref- 
ers, and  pumps  are  made  hero.  The  town  has  bvterian,  1  German  Lutheran,  and  1  Unitarian, 
two  local  banks  and  an  agency  of  the  Bank  of  Horse  railroads  were  introduced  in  1887  The 
Nova  Scotia.  There  are  two  papers,  a  weekly  Hudson  river  boats  and  the  New  York  Central 
and  a  semi-weekly.  The  town  is  lighted  by  tmins  supply  means  of  travel  and  transportation, 
electricity,  and  there  are  two  gas  companies.  A  The  latest  arrangement  for  accommodation  is 
company  has  been  formed  for  putting  in  an  the  elevated  railroad.  The  streets  are  lighted 
electric  street-car  service.  Local  telephone  com-  by  electricity.  The  oldest  building  in  Yonkers 
panies  have  communicstion  with  all  parts  of  the  is  the  Manor  House  (now  the  City  Hall),  which 

Srovince.     The  Western   Counties   Railway,   a  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  first  Frederick 

ical  enterprise,  conuects  Yarmouth  with  Digby,  Philipse,  proprietor  of   the   Manor  of   Philips- 

67  mites,  whence  there  is  connection  by  steam-  burgh.     On  Oct.  18,   1883,  the   citv  celebrated 

ers  with  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  Annapolis,  where  with   appropriate  ceremonies  the  oi-cent^nial 

the   railway  connects  with  Halifax.     This  rail-  of  the  erection  of  this  building. 

way  will  next  year  connect   St  Annapolis  with  COLLINS,  WILLIAH   WILKIE,  an  Eng- 

the  railway  system  of  the  continent.     The  Yar-  lish   novelist  and  dramatist,  bom   in   London, 

mouth  Steamship  Company  runs  a  fourteen-knot  Jan.  1,  1824;   died  there,  Sept.  33,  1889.    His 

steel  steamer  twice  a  week  between   Yarmouth  father, WilliamCollins.R. A., wasanotedpaiuler 

and  Boston,  and  is  now  having  a  larger  seven-  of  rural  scenes,  and  his  mother  was  a  sister  of 

teen-knot  boat  built  on  the  Clyde,  for  the  same  Miss  Carpenter,  a  famous  portrait  painter.    Wil- 

route  in  the  summer  of  1890,  when  four  round  kie  was  educated  first  at  Highbury,  and  later  hia 
trips  a  week  will  be  made.  This  company  also 
runs  a  side-wheel  steamer  line  between  Yar- 
mouth and  Halifax,  calling  at  intermediate 
Jorts,  and  a  line  between  Yarmouth  and  St. 
ohn,  N.  B.  Yarmouth  is  a  portfor  flshiug  ves- 
sels and  Bsh  outfitting,  and  a  trade  center  for 
western  Nova  Scotia.  The  latest  ofBcial  statis- 
tics <1888)  place  the  year's  fishing  receipts  at 
»7flO,187. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  growth  of 
trade: 
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The  arrivals  and  departures  of  shipping  for 
1889  were  (foreign  ports)  670  vessels,  183,386  tons; 

{coastwise)  1933  vessels,  204.010  tons.   The  official  wiu-uii  wiuiii  coujhb. 
valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  town  of  Yar- 
mouth in  1889  was  $8,842,(132.     The  town  has  studies  were  continued  in  Italy,  where  his  parents 
no  funded  debt,  but  is  responsible  for  s  portion  lived  for  two  yearn.     On  his  return  to  England, 
of  a  municipal  loan  that  was  raised  for  building  iu  1889,  his  proficiency  in  French  and  Italian 
the  Western  Counties  Railway.  provokeid  the  jealousy  of  his  schoolmates,  who 

TODkers,  a  city  of  Westchester  County.   N.  persecuted  him  as  a  foreigner,  but  he  fortunately 

Y.,  adjoining   New   York    city   on    the   north,  secur&d  the  friendship  of  the  strongest  Ixiy  in 

The  business  center,  at  Getty  Square,  is  18  miles  school,  who  engaged  to  defend   him   from   ill- 

from  the  Battery.     The  population  in  1880  was  treatment  if  ColTiuB  would  tell  him  stories.   After 

18,893 ;    in   1689   it   was    estimated  at    80,000.  leaving  school  he  was  articled  for  four  years  to 

The  manufactures  embrace  carpets,  hats,  plows,  a  London  firm  enjfaged  in  the  tea  trade,  but  as 

elevators,  hat   machinery,  morocco,  wool   and  he  showed  no  aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits 

yam,  wool  extract,  pickles,  glue,  sugar,  plumb-  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 

ers'  tools,  shirts,  carriages,  rubber  goods,  and  where  he  remained  until  the  death  of  his  father 

castings.     Steam   power  is  used  in   the   large  in  1847. 

works,  but  the  Nepperban  river  supplies  water  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  yet  shown  bim- 

power  for  many  smaller  shops  and  mills.     Mill-  self  letter  fitted  for  law  than  for  commerce,  but 

ions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  operatives  are  in  1348  he  published  a  life  of  his  father,  which 

employed   in   Yonkers   industries.     The   city  is  showed  very  conclusively  that  literature  was  the 

well  organized  and  governed.     Its  judicial,  po-  field  in  which  success  was  easiest  for  him.    After 

lice,  flre.  water,  health,  and  other  departments  this  his  whole  time  was  given  to  literary  pur- 

oie  in  genera]  very  efficient.     The  puolic  woter  suite,  and   In   1850  appeared   his  second  book, 

works  are  upon  a  scale  adapted  to  the  growing  "  Antonina,  or  the  Fall  of  Rome ;  a  Romance  of 

needs  of  the  place.  A  largetrunk sewer  wasbuiU  the  Fifth  Century."     It  was  a  work  to  which  he 
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had  given  much  time  and  thought,  and  though  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  not  quite  medium 
it  was  only  a  moderate  success  it  nevertheless  height,  with  stooping  shoulders,  large  eyes,  and 
brought  his  name  to  the  notice  of  his  conterapo-  a  round,  pleasant  face.  In  his  later  years  his 
raries  and  urocured  for  him  the  friendship  of  abundant  hair  and  heavy  beard  w6re  nearly 
Charles  DicKens,  who  shortly  afterward  invited  white.  He  never  married,  and  the  greater  part 
him  to  become  a  contributor  to  "  Household  of  his  life  was  silent  in  London.  Nearly  all  his 
Words.'*  In  the  years  that  immediately  fol-  works  were  published  serially,  a  form  of  publi- 
lowed  Mr.  Collins  published  in  this  periodical  cation  for  which  their  method  of  construction 
several  stories  which  showed  an  advance  in  liter-  most  admirably  fitted  them.  The  complete  list 
ary  workmanship,  but  it  was  not  imtil  1860  that  is  as  follows :  "  Memoirs  of  William  Collins, 
he  could  claim  to  be  ranked  among  contempo-  R.  A. "  (1848) ;  **  Antonina,  or  the  Fc^  of  Rome  ^ 
rary  masters  of  fiction.  In  that  year  Dickens's  fl850) ;  "  Rambles  beyond  Railways,  or  Notes  in 
new  magazine,  "  All  the  Tear  Round,"  contained  Cornwall,  taken  Afoot "  (1851) ;  **  Basil,  a  Story 
Mr.  CoUins's  serial  "  The  Woman  in  White,"  of  Modem  Life "  (1862) ;  "  Mr.  Wray's  Cash 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  remains  as  Box,  or  the  Mask  and  the  Mystery— a  Christmas 
popular  as  when  first  issued.  Its  success  in  Sketch  "  (1852) ;  **  Hide  and  Seek  ^' (1854) ;  **Aft- 
En^land  was  almost  instantaneous,  and  it  spread  er  Dark  "  (1856) ;  "  The  Dead  Secret " '(1857) ; 
rapidly  to  America  and  to  the  Continent,  where  "  The  Queen  of  Hearts  "  (1859) ;  "  The  Woman 
the  book  was  translated  into  several  lanaruages.  in  White"  (1860);  "No  Name"  (1862);  "My 
It  mav  be  safely  said  that,  up  to  that  time,  no  Miscellanies " (1868) ;  "  Armadale " (1866) ;  "The 
novel  nad  been  published  that  showed  such  mar-  Moonstone  "  (1868) ;  "  Man  and  Wife  "  (1870) ; 
velous  arrangement  of  incident,  such  successful  "  Poor  Miss  Finch  "  (1872) ;  "  Miss  or  Mrs  f  and 
hold  upon  the  central  idea,  or  such  skill  in  fix-  other  Stories  in  Outline "  (1873) ;  **  The  New 
ing  the  reader's  interest  from  the  first  page  to  Magdalen "  (1878) ;  "  The  Law  and  the  Lady " 
the  last  as  "  The  Woman  in  White."  The  book  (1875) ;  "  Agnes  Warlock  "  (1875) ;  "  Two  Desti- 
exhibits  all  its  author's  peculiar  excellencies —  nies"  (1876);  "The  Haunted  Hotel"  (1878); 
excellencies  that  rise  to  the  rank  of  genius — and  "  The  Fallen  Leaves  "  (1879) ;  "  A  Rogue's  Life, 
has  been  surpassed,  if  surpassed  at  all,  only  by  from  his  Birth  to  his  Marriage "  (1879) ;  "  Jeze- 
Mr.  Collins  himself  in  "  The  Moonstone."  That  bel's  Daughter  "  (1880) ;  "  The  Black  Robe  " 
he  lacked  the  ability  to  delineate  successfully  (1881);  "Heart  and  Science"  (1888);  "I  Say 
the  finer  lines  of  character,  and  that  his  pages  No  "  (1884) ;  "  The  Evil  Genius  "  (1886) ;  "  The 
are  deficient  in  humor,  must  be  conceded.  The  Guilty  River "  (1886) ;  "  The  Legacy  of  Cain  " 
patient  realism  of  Jane  Austen  and  the  ethical  (1888) ;  and  "  Blind  Love "  (1889).  The  last 
purpose  of  George  Eliot  are  as  foreign  to  his  named  was  being  published  serially  at  the  time 
work  as  the  rugged  strength  of  George  Meredith  of  his  death  in  the  "  Illustrated  London  News," 
or  the  perfect  grace  of  style  of  Walter  Pater,  and,  being  left  unfinished,  was  completed  by 
But  in  his  own  line,  although  he  had  many  imi-  Walter  Besant  from  the  author's  notes.  "  No 
tators,  he  has  had  no  equal.  As  a  master  of  Thoroughfare,"  the  joint  production  of  Mr. 
ingenious  construction,  he  stands  alone  among  Dickens  and  Mr.  Collins,  appeared  as  a  Christ- 
novelists  of  any  age  or  countrv.  In  1866  Mr.  mas  story  in  1867.  The  b^t  American  edition 
CoUins's  "Armadale" — a  novel  for  which  he  re-  of  his  works  is  the  illustrated  library  edition,  in 
ceived  five  thousand  guineas  before  it  was  even  seventeen  volumes  (New  York,  Harper  Brothers), 
be^n — was  urinted  in  "  The  Comhill  Magazine."  COLOMBIA,  an  independent  republic  of 
It  is  apowerful  story,  and  in  point  of  literarv  style  South  America.  (For  details  relating  to  area, 
is  mucn  superior  to  "  The  Woman  in  White,',  but  it  territorial  divisions,  and  population  see  "Annual 
has  never  been  one  of  its  author's  popular  efforts.  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1886  and  1887.) 

In  the  winter  of  1878-'74  Mr.  Collins  visited  GoYemment.— The  President  is  Dr.  Cirlos 

America,  and  repeatedly  read  in  public  two  of  Holguin.    His  (Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol- 

his  short  stories,  "The  Frozen  Deep"  and  "The  lowing  ministers:   Government,  Don  Domingo 

Dream  Woman."    He  was  every wnere  received  Ospina  Camacho ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Don  Vicente 

with  kindness,  and  even  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  Restrepo ;  Finance,  Don  Felipe  Paul ;  War,  Gen. 

always  retained  a  most  grateful  appreciation  of  Antonio  B.  Cuervo ;  Education,  Don  Jesus  Casas 

his  American  visit  Rojas ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Don  C4rlos 

His  career  as  a  dramatist  began  with  "  The  Martinez  Silva ;  and  Public  Works,  Don  Leonardo 

Lighthouse,"    produced   privately   at    Camden  Canal.    The  United  States  Minister  at  Bogota  is 

House,  in  Kensington,  and  afterward  at  the  Dabney  H.  Maury;  the  Colombian  Minister  at 

Olympic  Theatre ;  and  in  1857  his  drama  "  The  Washington    is  Don  Jos6  Marcelino  Hurtado. 

Frozen  Deep "  was  acted  at  Tavistock  House,  The  Colombian  Consul  at  New  York  is  Don  Cli- 

the  cast  including  Dickens  among  the  other  ama-  maco  Calderon ;  the  American  Consul-General 

teurs.    In  September,  1877,  his  own  dramatic  at  Bogotd  is  John  G.  Walker, 

version  of  "  The  Moonstone  "  was  produced  at  Finances. — In  July,  1889,  a  contract  was  ar- 

the  Ol^pic  Theatre,  and  in  the  same  place  ranged  at  Bogotii  between  the  Minister  for  For- 

dramatizations  of  "  The  New  Magdalen '  and  eign  Affairs,  Sefior  Restrepo,  then  temporarily 

"The  Woman  in  White"  were  also  produced;  holding  the  portfolio  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

and  at  the  Adelphl  a  dramatic  version  of  his  Treasury,  and  Charles  O'Leary,  special  commis- 

"Man  and  Wife.      All  these  plays  achieved  a  sioner  of  the  foreign  bondholders  in  London, 

marked  success,  both  in  England  and  America,  for  the  conversion  oi  the  foreign  debt  of  Colom- 

"  The  New  Magdalen  "  being  perhaps  the  most  bia.    The  debt  as  it  now  stands  amounts  to  £1,- 

popular.    His  original  play, "  Rank  and  Riches,"  918,500  principal,  and  £964,708  interest ;  total, 

acted  at  the  Adelphi  on  June  9, 1888,  was  a  com-  £2,878,208.    In  payment  of  this  sum,  £1,000, 

plete  failure.  £500,  and  £1(X)  lx)nds  will  be  issued,  bearing  in- 
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terest  from  Jan  1,  1890,  the   coupons  up  to  old  company  in  December,  1888,  inflicted  heavy 

20  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  and  wide  -  spread    losses  in  France,  especially 

from  the  21st  at  4   per  cent.,  payable  Jan.  1  amon?  small  capitalists.    On  Jan.  26  a  meeting 

and  July  1.    The  Government  win  be  entitled  at  of  holders  of  Panama  Canal  shares  was  held  in 

any  time  to  buy  up  the  bonds  at  market  rates,  Paris.   M.  de  Lesseps  was  present,  and  met  with 

and  to  redeem  them  at  70  per  cent,  of  their  value  a  hearty  reception,  but  no  offers  of  financial 

up  to  Dec.  31, 1894,  and  subsequently  at  80  per  assistance  to  the  Canal  Company  were  made, 

cent.    The  paper  money  in  circulation  on  Aug.  The  chief  ennneer  of  the  canal  estimated  that 

1, 1889,  had  been  reduced  to  $12,000,000.    The  the  total  outlav  still  necessary  to  complete  it 

revenue  collected  during  the  biennial  period  of  would  be  450,000,000  francs. 

1887-'88  was  $20,890,000 ;  the  expenditui^  $20,-  ImproTements  at  the  Capital.— Bogota  in 

893,645.  1889  completed  water  works  and  a  large  national 

Army. — ^The  strength  of  the  Federal  army  in  theatre,  built  under  the  superintendence  and  ao- 

1889  was  6,600  men.    A  contingent  of  1  per  cent,  cording  to  the  plans  of  the  Italian  architect, 

of  the  population  has  to  be  fumishea  in  the  Pedro  Cantini. 

event  of  war,  by  each  of  the  nine  states,  whose  Gold  Mining. — During  the  summer  of  1889 

joint  population  is  estimated  at  4,000,000.  gold  mining  on  the  Isthmus  again  attracted  at- 

Commerce.— The  imports  in    1888  reached  tention.     The  "Panama  Gazette"  of  Aug.  14 

$24,000,000 ;  the  exports,  $15,000,000.    The  stop-  contained  a  long  list  of  mines  ceded  by  the  Gov- 

pa^  of  work  on  the  Isthmus,  and  consequent  ernment  to  natives  and  foreigners, 

emigration  of  canal  hands,  has  put  an  end  to  COLORADO,  a  Western   State,  admitted  to 

the  large   shipment   of  cattle  from  the  north  the  Union  in  1876 ;  area,  103,925  square  miles ; 

coast  to  Colon ;  this  trade  is  now  being  directed  population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census 

to  Curacoa.  (1880),  194,827 ;  capital,  Denver. 

The  United  States  trade  with  Colombia  in  two  Government. — ^The  following  were  the  State 

years  has  been :  officers   during   the    vear :    Governor,  Job   A. 

Cooper,  Republican ;  Lie  tenant-Governor,  Will- 

DouMttie  •apart  iam  G.  Smith ;   Secretary  of  State,  James  Rice ; 

teOoiombta.  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Brisbane;  Auditor,  Louis  B. 

$fi,ooT,oe2  Swanbeck ;  Attorney-General,  Samuel  W.  Jones ; 

4,8oe^Mi  Superintendent   of    Public    Instruction,    Fred 

Dick;  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  F.  J.  V. 
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Railroads.— On  Feb.  26,  1889.  the  Minister  Skiff ;  State  Engineer,  James  P.  Maxwell ;  Chief 

of  Public  Works,  Don  Leonardo  Canal,  made  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Josef^h  C,  Helm ; 

contract  with  Don  Juan  Maria  Tonnegra  for  Associate  Justices,  Charles  D.  Hayt  and  Victor 

the  construction  and  working  of  a  railway  to  A.  Elliot 

connect  Bogota  with  Zipaqufii,  under  a  Gov-  Finances.  —  The  following  statement  shows 

ernment  subsidy  of  $15,000  for  each  mile  in  op-  the  condition  of  the  treasury  for  the  two  years 

eration.    In  June  the  same  official  made  a  con-  ending  Nov.  80, 1888 : 

tract  with  Count  Gonsencourt  for  the  construe-    Beoeipts  from  all  BonrceB $8,880,179  85 

tion  and  running  of  a  railroad  between  the  port  Gash  In  trvMarr,  Not. 80^  1886 '. '.'.'.'.'.'.","...'.'.     48i ,88B  M 

of  Buenaventura  on  the  Pacific  and  the  city  of     State  warranto  in  treaauiy,  Not.  80,  1886 858,611  08 

Manizales.    Simultaneously  he  contracted  with  ^^j^i                                                $8,114,688  0T 

Don  Pedro  M.  Corena  for  the  building  of  a  tram-  Dtabanemeiits  ..'.'.'.*..*.'.'."....*.*.'.'  $V,T8i^'  81 

way  in  the  citv  of  Panama.    On  July  20  the  ®^.^'"*"  *"  treasury,  Nov. 

Prwident  of  tKe  republic  solemnly  opened  the  ciSin^-ii^VNVv.aiiisss:::     sitJbmm 

Sabana  Railroad,  which  connects  Bogota  with  an  $8,114,688  bi 

upland  region  in  the  Andes  called  the  Sabana,  ^^  ^n  election  in  1888  the  people  authorized 

twenty-four  miles.                                 .ooa    *i.  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $800,000,  to 

NaTlgatlon.-^  Early  m  Jajuary,  1889,  the  ^id  in  constructing  the  capitol  building,  and  by 

steamer  "  Atrato    arnved  at  Carthagena  from  ^  similar  vote  in  1889  they  assented  to  a  further 

New  York,  mtended  for  the  navi^tion  of  the  ^^^  ^j  $260,000  in  bonds.    In  addition  to  this 

Atrato,  and  subsequently  other  steamers  were  ^^bt,  there  is  an  unfunded  State  indebtedness, 

placed  on  the  river  to  connect  Carthagena  with  ^hi^h  on  Nov.  80,  1888,  aggregated  $952,654.41, 

the  province  of  Choc6,  considered  one  of   the  ^nd  consisted  of  outstanding  warranto,  drawn 

most  auriferous  regions  of  the  republic.    Steam  ^y  direction  of  the  Legislature  in  its  several  ap- 

navifi^ion  was  also  begun  on  the  Smu  river.  propriations  against  the  General  Revenue  fund, 

A  New  Orleans-Colombian  Steamship  Com-  ^nd  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.;  certificates 

pany,  newly  founded,  has  applied  for  a  conces-  ^f  indebtedness,  issued  by  direction  of  the  Gov- 

sion  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  New  ^^0^  ^nd  Attorney-General,  bearing  6  per  cent. 

Orleans,  Colon,    Carthagena,  Sabanillik    Santa  interest,  and  loco-weed  certificates,  unredeemed. 

Marta,  and  Rio  Hacha,  under  a  subsidy  from  the  jn  detail  this  debt  is  as  follows : 

Colombian  Government  at  the  rate  of  $2,500  for  1^4^^,^  bwrine  wamnta                               $889884  it 

each  round  trip,  and  J.  M.  Ceballos  &  Co.,  New  cserttflc<u» of indebtedneaa* .'.*.'.**.*.*.'.'.'.**.**.* .'.*.■.'     861879  10 

York,  have    taken  preliminary  steps  to  place    Loco- weed  certiflcates 81^  00 

steamers  on  a  line  between  the  latter  port  and  -,  .  ,                                                    ^^.o  1^  o^ 

n.««i«»»^«»  Total $968,066  87 

^^haffena.  «        ,        ^       ^  ^       ,  Lesa  cash  arailable 6,51186 

The  Panama  Canal.  — The  Panama  Canal  

enterprise,  and  its  representative,  the  Panama         ^*»^  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^-  ^^^ $9M,5fl4  41 

Canal  Company,  were  unable  to  resume  opera-  The  total  revenue  available   for   redeeming 

tions  in  1889.    The  disastrous  collapse  of  the  these  warrants  and  certificates  at  that  time  was 
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$485,160.88,  leaving  a  net  unfunded  debt  in  ex-  branches,  to  provide  for  one  or  more  additional 

cess  of  revenue  of  $617,89408.    In  November,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  until  the  number 

1^,  according  to  the  Auditor's  report  of  that  of  judges  should  reach  six ;  the  other  giving  the 

date,  the  net  unfunded  debt  in  excess  of  revenue  Assembler  power,  by  a  similar  vote,  to  increase 

was  only  $110,879.80,  but  this  estimate  proved  to  the  salaries  of  supreme  and  district  judges  to  any 

be  too  low.    £kx)n  after  the  report  was  issued,  sum  not  exceeding  $7,000  per  annum.    Another 

the  State  Supreme  Court  decided  that,  under  act  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 

section  8  of  Article  XI  of  the  State  Constitution,  of  Immigration  and  Statistics,  the  chief  officer  of 

the  total  tax  for  all  purposes  could  not  exceed  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 

4  mills  on  the  dollar.    A  rate  of  4  mills  on  the  shall  be  called  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 

dollar  had  heretofore  been  levied  for  the  geii-  His  duties  are  to  collect  industrial  and  other  sta- 

eral  fund  alone,  the  total  levy  being  5^2  mills,  tistics  regarding  the  State,  to  publish  such  as  he 

and  this  rate  had  been  the  basis  of  the  figures  shall  deem  useml  to  encourage  immigration,  to 

given  by  the  Auditor.     The  decision  changed  answer  all  inquiries  from  and  otherwise  to  assist 

the  rate  for  the  general  fund   from  4  to  ^g  intending  settlers,  and  to  provide  suitable  exhib- 

mills,  and  reduced  the  item  of  **  taxes  for  1886,"  its  and  proper  representation  of  the  State  at 

as  an  accepted  asset  of  the  State,  from  $497,-  important  industrial  exhibitions  wherever  held. 

078.94  to  $802,889.63.    By  direction  of  the  At-  In  May  the  Governor  appointed  F.  J.  V.  Skiff  to 

tome^-General,  credits  were  given  the  several  be  commissioner  under  tnis  act. 

counties  amounting  to  $194,6^.21.    The  effect  Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a 

of  this  was  to  add  a  like  amount  to  the  net  high-license  bill,  which  was  finally  passed.    The 

debt  of  the  State  and  to  make  a  large  part  of  act  fixes  the  annual  license  fee  for  retail  dealers 

the  taxes  delinquent  Nov.  80,  1886,  and  other  at  not  less  than  $600  in  cities,  $500  in  incorpo- 

years  of  no  value.  The  opinion  was  rendered  as  to  rated  towns,  and  800  in  counties  outside  of  cities 

the  levy  of  1886,  but  for  1883-'84-'85  a  4-mill  tax  or  towns.    The  fee  for  dealers  in  malt  liquors 

for  the  general  revenue  alone   had   been  col-  exclusivelv  may  be  reduced  to  half  the  above 

lected,  and  in  the  light  of  this  opinion  had  all  sums,  in  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities, 

been  excessive.  A  bond  to  observe  the  law  must  be  given  by  all 

The  net  unfunded  debt  on  Nov.  80, 1886,  was  licensees.  The  anti-alien  law  of  1887  was  so 
in  consequence,  increased  to  $888,422.99.  In  modified  that  non-resident  aliens  may  hold  agri- 
comparison  with  the  net  debt  of  Nov.  80, 1888,  cultural,  arid,  or  range  lands  to  an  extent  not 
there  has  been  a  total  increase  of  $178,971.44  exceeding  2,000  acres.  They  may  hold  real 
in  two  years.  This  was  due  to  the  issue  of  cer-  estate  in  any  incorporated  town  or  city,  and 
tificates  of  indebtedness  during  the  two  years  mines  or  mining  property  without  limit, 
amounting  to  $85,891.50,  and  to  the  more  note-  A  compulsorv  school  law  was  passed,  requiring 
worthy  fact  that  the  total  receipts  to  the  gen-  that  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eral  revenue  funds  in  1887-^88  were  $721,051.1  las  fourteen  years  shall  be  sent  to  a  public  or  pri- 
against  $900,661.11  during  1885-*86.  Thus,  while  vato  school  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year, 
assessed  values  increased  largely,  the  change  eight  of  which  shall  be  consecutive.  Chil; 
in  rate  of  taxation  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  dren  living  more  than  two  miles  from  a  public 
the  general  revenue  for  1887  and  1888  below  school,  or  having  otherwise  been  instructed  in 
that  collected  for  1885  and  1886^  while  there  had  the  required  public-school  branches,  are  ex- 
been  no  reduction  in  appropriations  and  expen-  cepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  When- 
ditures.  ever  any  person  is  unable  to  send  his  child  to 

The  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  ren-  school  for  want  of  suitable  clothing,  the  local 
dered  this  year,  which  declares  all  appropria^  school  authorities  are  directed  to  furnish  such 
tions  made  by  the  Legislature  in  excess  of  the  child  with  the  necessary  clothing  at  the  expense 
revenue  designed  to  pay  them  to  be  illegal,  of  the  school  fund.  A  fine  is  imposed  upon  par- 
would  seem  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  ents  and  others  who  disobey  the  law.  Persons  or 
many  of  the  outstanding  warrants  reckoned  as  corporations  are  also  subject  to  a  fine  for  employ- 
a  part  of  the  above-nam^  debt,  especially  such  ing  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any 
as  have  been  drawn  to  pay  such  excessive  ap-  business  whatever  during  school  hours,  in  any 
propriations.  school  day  of  the  public  schools,  unless  such  child 

Legislative  Sesgion. — The  seventh  General  shall  have  been  otherwise  regularly  instructed 
Assemblv  convent  at  Denver  on  Jan.  2,  and  twelve  weeks  in  each  year  and  eight  weeks  con- 
remained  in  session  three  months,  adiouming  on  secutively,  and  a  certificate  to  that  effect  has 
April  1.  The  choice  of  a  United  States  Sena-  been  delivered  to  his  employer, 
tor  to  succeed  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Bowen  first  oc-  Another  act  provides  that  executions  shall 
cupied  attention.  A  caucus  of  Republican  mem-  take  place  only  at  the  Penitentiary,  and  shall  be 
bers  selected  as  its  candidate  Eaward  0.  Wol-  secret  and  private.  The  judge  shall  sentence  the 
cott,  the  vote  standing  45  for  Wolcott  to  15  for  prisoner  to  be  executed  at  any  time  within  a  cer- 
Senator  Bowen.  The  Democrats  nominated  tain  week,  the  precise  day  and  hour  to  be  fixed 
Charles  S.  Thomas.  In  the  Senate,  on  Jan.  15,  by  the  warden,  who  shall  communicate  it  only 
Wolcott  received  19  votes,  and  Thomas  6 ;  in  to  the  necessary  officials  and  to  six  invited  wit- 
the  House  Wolcott  had  43  votes,  and  Thomas  nesses,  who  in  turn  are  to  keep  the  secret.  News- 
6.  The  former  was  subsequently  elected  at  a  papers  are  forbidden  to  publish  details  of  execu- 
joint  session  of  both  Houses.  A  large  number  tions.  Violators  of  anv  portion  of  this  law  are 
of  important  measures  were  passed  during  the  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
session.  Two  amendmente  to  the  State  Consti-  An  act  concerning  conspiracy  provides  that 
tution  were  proposed,  one  giving  the  General  As-  "  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  any  two  or  more 
sembly  power,  by   a  two-third  vote   of   both  persons  to  unite,  combine,  or  agree  in  any  man- 
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ner  to  advise  or  encourage,  by  peaceable  means,  Authorizing  oorporations  to  give  powers  of  attorney 

any  person  or  persons  to  enter  into  any  combi-  to  oonvey  re^  estate. 

nation  in  relation  to  entering  into  or  remaining  V^***."?  »  §J*^*i^  ^*'  ISS*^  examiners,  and  re- 

in  the^employment  of  anyW  persons,  o?  ^^^^^^^J^^^^^rt^^t^^:^^. 


e  procuring  of  fair  and  just  treatment  Assenting  to  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  agri- 

from  employers,  or  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  oultoral  experiment  stations  in  the  Tarious  States. 

protecting  their  welfare  and  interests  in  any  .  FroyidJM  a  penal^  for  trapping,  netting,  or  ensnw- 

other  maSner  not  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  !fi  J^^^f"^.^!  S^!l^tiS^L,S?.  lequmng  the 

of  the  State  and  its  Uws;  provided,  that  this  act  ^1g^^  l-^aw'^^rSS  iL^^^ 

shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  permit  two  or  Redudng  the  legd  rate  oflnteiwt  allowed^  law, 

more  persons,  hj  threats  or  by  display  of  force,  to  when  no  rate  is  spedfled.  from  10  to  8  per  cent, 

prevent  or  intimidate  any  other  person  from  ^  Bepealing  the  act  of  1887,  providing  for  commuta- 

continuing  in  such  employment  as  he  may  see  tion  of  life  sentences  for  good  behavior, 

fit,  or  to  boycott  or  intimidate  any  employer  of  .^^^^^'of  *  conservator  to  manage  the  property, 

labor "                                                if       <-    '  withm  the  State,  owned  by  Imiatics  residing  without 

In  the  inten-t  of  irrigation. .  comnu«ion  w«  ^^^iSS^^,  ^,,,^^,  „,  .  Uve-.toclc  ««t 
established  to  submit  to  the  next  General  As-  inspector  in  each  village,  town,  and  city,  and  requir- 
sembly  a  complete  revision  and  code  of  law  con-  ins  that  all  cattle  killed  for  food  sludl  be  inspected 
ceming  the  management  and  distribution  of  the  and  oertifled  as  healthy  by  an  inspector,  at  least  forty- 
waters  of  the  State,  whether  surface  or  subter-  eiffht  hours  before  slaughter. 

ranean.    The  act  of  1883,  esUblishing  a  Superior  ^.Dividing  the  State  into  three  metaUiferoos  mining 

Court  in  the  city  of  Denver,  was  repealed,  and  ,^*"^'  providing  for  the  appomtment  of  a  metaf: 

all  cases  therein  ^ere  transferred  to  STcounty  ^^;^^^"J,;55rrL^^^^ 

District  Court.  of  meteorologioal  data  within  the  State. 

A  Soldiers  and  Sailors*  Home,  to  be  located  To  prohibit  the  running  or  pouring  of  oil  or  pe- 

in  the  San  Luis  Park,  was  provided  for,  and  troleum  into  any  waters  of  the  State. 

$40,000  appropriated  to  erect  buildings  and  for  To  punish  converBion  of  public  flmds  by  public 

its  support  inl889-*90.    Later  in  the  year  the  ofljoers  chaiged  with  their  keeping, 

site  was  fixed  upon  at  Monte  Vista,  that  town-  Jo  restore  public  records  destroyed  by  fire. 

shinajreeingtolTveonehundred  and  sixtyac.res  ofIrtSe""aSd±r^.SK.ird to^^2?^^^ 

of  land  and  to  assist  Ureely  m  the  construction  pedSr^iT            •«""«"»»  •"" ««  puiuaa  uivmg  iwwi 

of  buildings.     For  a  State  Normal  School  at  Establishing  the  ofllce  of  inspector  of  steam-boilere. 

Oreele^,  Weld  County,  $10,000  was  appropriated  To  provide  for  the  incorporation  and  regulation  of 

for  building,  and  the  same  amount  for  furnish-  loan  and  surety  companies. 

ing  and  maintenance  during  1890.    The  school  Dividmg  the  State  into  sixty-two  water  districts, 

is  to  be  established  only  on  condition  that  a  site  *^^*"J8^°'^,          u    .    .  t.     i 

•be  given  and  that  $15,000  be  contributed  for  SfTS^^f  S!^"wi,i?'S^^^^^  ^«i.  .«.  i«.t  «, 

building.  The  Coloj^o  Foundling  and  Ojpha^  doSiS^^r^a  ^y'JS^C^l^^ 

Home  was  esUblished  at  Denver,  and  $20,000  rooords  may  be  received  and  filed  m  place  thereof:  and 

appropriated  for  buildings  and  maintenance  for  in  certain  coses,  where  such  copy  can  not  be  obtained, 

two  years.      A  State  Reformatory  in  Chaffee  a  statement  of  the  substance  or  the  original  mav  be 

County,  mentioned  below,  completes  the  list  of  received;  also  prescribing  the  procedure  of  probate 

new  institutions.  judges  for  replacing  destroyed  records  of  the  probate 

Other  appropriations  include  $10,000  for  a  «>"'i,    f J^  f^  ^»f  "u^'^i^  ^^  **"*  ^"^  ^^  ^^ 

monument^n  W  Capitolgiminds  to  the  Col-  -^tu^K  Sw  fo?  ftuLiment  of  cruelty  to 

orado  volunteer  soldiers ;  $46,000  for  completing  animals. 

the  wings  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  and  $10,-  Requiring  all  persons,  assodations,  or  corporations 

000  annually  for  its  maintenance  in  1889~*90 ;  who  divert  water  for  imgatton  to  erect  and  maintdn 

$80,000  for  additional  buildings  at  the  Mute  and  head-gates  and  waste-gates  and  suitoble  fastenings 

Blind  Institute;   $18,000  for  additions  to  the  tiiereon,  and,  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so,  after  five 

main  building  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  ?»y»  °?*»<*»  empowering  the  local  water  commissioner 

The  sum  of  $100,000  was  alsS  appropriated  out  ^P!?^^l!^L?"1i  ^r  ^'2>n^«nnr'^  "^°  '"^ 

.  .  V               1  *     J  *     XI-    ^^     '^^a.'m      I.  a.     J  persons,  associations,  or  corporations. 

of  the  general  fund  for  the  payment  of  outstand-  *^Creadnjf  the  county  of  Ba^  out  of  a  portion  of  Las 

mg  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  accrued  m-  Animas  County. 

terest.  Creatin|^  the  county  of  Cheyenne  out  of  portions  of 

Other  acts  of  the  session  are  as  follow  :  the  counties  of  Bent  and  Elbert. 

Creatintr  the  county  of  Kiowa  out  of  a  portion  of  the 

EsUblishing  the  third  Friday  of  April  as  "  Arbor  county  of  Bent. 

Day,''  and  making  it  a  holiday  for  the  public  schools.  Creating  the  county  of  Kit  Carson  out  of  a  portion 

Begulating  the  business  of  building  and  loan  asso-  of  the  county  of  Elbert, 

ciations.  Creating  the  county  of  Lincoln  out  of  portions  of 

Appropriatinff  $20,000  for  laying  out  and  ornament-  the  counties  of  Elbert  and  Bent, 

ing  the  State  Capitol  grounds.  Creating  the  county  of  Montezuma  out  of  a  portion 

Amending  the  code  of  civil  procedure.  of  La  Plata  Coun^. 

To  provide,  upon  application  of  residents,  for  the  Creating  the  county  of  Morgan  out  of  a  portion  of 

appointment  of  a  county  inspector  of  bees,  to  suppress  the  county  of  Weld. 

and  destroy  foul  brood  and  other  infectious  diseases  Creating  the  county  of  Otero  out  of  a  portion  of  the 

of  bees.  county  of  Bent. 

Bepealing  the  act  of  1887  establishing  an  abbreviated  Creating  the  county  of  Phillips  out  of  a  portion  of 

form  for  deeds  and  mortgages.  the  county  of  Logan. 
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Croatiiig  the  county  of  Prowen  out  of  a  portion  of  the  sum  set  apart  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 

the  county  of  Bent.  State  Land  Board,  are  among  the  items  can- 

Cpeatinir  the  county  of  Rio  Blanco  out  of  a  portion  celed  by  the  Auditor,  and  for  which  he  will  ro- 
of Garfield  County.  „:«w«„f«<.o^^;«„«f  ftise  to  draw  warrants.  The  decLsion  of  the 
h^^x^  ^^  ^  of  Sedgwick  out  of  a  portion  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  appropriations 

^eatinif  Sie  county  of  Yuma  out  of  a  portion  of  ot  former  legislatures  made  in  excess  of  the  rove- 
Washington  County.  nue,  by  reason  of  which  a  large  amount  of  un- 
The  total  appropriations  made  by  the  General  f^^  warrants  are  now  outstanding.  Which  of 
Assembly  amounted  to  12,965,223.51,  a  sum  ^^^  I*"!"?*^  *?  ^*^u^  wu  ""^"'^^  "?*'  depends 
largely  in  excess  of  the  record  of  former  legisla-  ^P?*^  ^^%  ^^?^^t^  ^^^^**  *^®J  were  drawn, 
turis.  Of  this  total,  $1,751,425.92  was  appro-  .  Leglglatfre  Expen9e8.--Soon  after  the  ad- 
priated  out  of  the  geieral  fund  of  1889  and  1890  joumment  of  the  General  Assembly^  it  waj 
(the  remainder  being  drawn  from  special  funds),  ^g^d  m  the  public  pr^  that  great  frauds  had 
but  a  liberal  estimate  by  the  Auditor  placed  the  been-Dractioed  upon  the  State  m  furnishing  sup- 
income  of  this  fund  for  those  years  at  only  about  fl^^  ^o''  ^^^  ^8«  <>'  ^^^  bo^y.  A  comparison  of 
♦1,200,000— more  than  $500,000  below  the  ap-  ^**«  expenses  of  each  of  the  seven  General  As- 
pripriitions.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  GoV-  sembhes  for  per  diem  and  mileage,  clerk-hire, 
emor,  on  Sept.  25,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Su-  ^^^*  furniture,  stationery  and  printing, 
preme  Court  requiting  its  opinion  as  to  the  le-  showed  a  surprising  increase  m  the  expenses 

gality  of  the  acSon  of  the  LegisUture.    Thede-  ^M^^!?Tit  ^"l^^^'    h7T  i.^^'^'f^^ 

cision  of  the  court,  rendered  in  the  Utter  part  of  <^^^18^^  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  made  a 

October,  contains  the  following :               "^  1^^S^\  H'  ^''^  ^  ""^^^""n    *  ^'^  a  ""^  *??'' 

B       li     «.«   f  A-^  1    T-   r*v   n     *•*.*:          v  478.50,  for  fumiture  for  the  General  Assembly, 

an5"ev1^'S,i2ril  ^tbfyl tl^^SSrSSX^  ror^thl's^JTS^no^  w^^^^^^  VA 
and  unqdaUlled  terma  from  making  appropriations  or  !P^^^^  ^2<PS^J^  ^rSt  ^^^l  ^*^^'^:  *?,? .»° 
authorizing  expenditures  in  excess  of  the  total  tax  l^^»  ^^ly  $9,261.34.  The  above-named  bill  in- 
then  provided  by  law  and  applicable  for  such  appro-  eluded  an  item  of  $1,200  for  storage  of  fumiture 
priation  or  exf^enditure,  unless  such  General  Assem-  used  by  the  Legislature  of  1887,  but  no  fumiture 
oly  shall  provide  for  levying  a  sufficient  tax  within  could  be  found  when  needed  for  the  Legislature 
constitutional  limits  to  pay  tiie  same  within  such  lis-  this  year,  and  a  new  supply  had  to  be  obtained. 

"^^  y^i:  •TiJ'^fli*?*'*^  "i"^  i°'*ii°?*I"°?T/K'  ^'»^e  Secretary  had  also  made  contracts,  and  ap- 

means  that  the  State  can  not  be  plunged  mto  debt  by  ^-^„^»^  uiiio  X*  aio  oqo  ak  #**»  o4-»fi'^.«»»7o.i.>«vi;JL) 

unauthorized  legislation.    If  the  Gclwral  Assembly  Proved  Wis  of  $19,989.45.  for  stetionerv  supplied 

pass  acts  making  such  appropriations,  or  authorizing  ^  members  of  the  Legislature,  a  sum  that  would 

expenditures  in  excess  of  constitutional  limits,  such  «?▼«  each  member  a  supply  worth  $265  for  a  ses- 

actB  are  void;  they  create  do  indebtedness  against  the  sion  of  three  months.    A  bill  for  printing  legis- 

Stato,  and  entail  no  obligation,  legal  or  moral,  upon  lative  documents,  amounting  to  $6,000,  was  also 

the  people  or  upon  any  ftiture  General  Assembly.  far  in  excess  of  similar  bills  in  former  years.    It 

On  the  question,  what  specific  appropriations  was  claimed  that  an  unlawful  agreement  for  pri- 

should  be  singled  out  as  being  a  part  of  the  vate  gain  must  have  existed  ^tween  the  con- 

$500,000  excess  of  appropriations,  and  as  there-  tractors  and  the  Secretary,  who  made  the  con> 

fore  being  unconstitutional,  the  Court  say :  tracte,  and  that  the  Auditor  had  been  derelict  in 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  acts  of  the  General  As-  issuing  warranto  of  the  State  in  payment.    The 

sembly  making  the  necessaiy  appropriations  to  de-  ^^^  were  laid  before  the  ^rand  iury  of  Arapahoe 

fra^  the  expenses  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  ju-  County,  who  found  the  bills  to  be  excessive  and 

dicial  departments  of  the  State  Government  for  each  fraudulent,  and  returned  indictmente   against 

fiscal  year,  including  interest  on  any  vidid  public  the  Secretary  and  certain  of  the  contractors. 

ti^^\^.  ^'^t^.^  preference  over  all  other  appro-  The  Govemor,  on  July  27,  addressed  letters  to 

S.^'rre^ri^.irelffih^:^^  secretary  of  S^te  Ric^,  state  Treasurer  Bris- 

respective  of  emerjjency  clauses.    We  do  nit  mean,  ^^®'   »"^  .  ^^^.   Auditor   Swanbeck,   making 

as  has  been  claimed,  that  such  appropriations  are  valid  particular  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  above- 

if  they  exceed  the  limit  prescribed  by  section  16,  of  named  contracts  and  concerning  other  dealings 

Article  X ;  nor  have  we  considered  what  item  or  items  with  the  contractors,  and  calling  for  all  official 

would  be  entitled  to  the  preference  in  case  such  ap-  documente  relating  to  the  transactions.    The  Sec- 

propriatioDs  in  the  aggregate  should  be  in  excess  of  retary  of  State,  objecting  to  the  tone  of  the  Gov- 

suc^coMUtutional  limil.  ^^noi^'s  letter,  ref ised  to  reply  untU  a  second 

The  Court  also  say  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  one,  devoid  of  the  discourteous  passages  of  the 

special  decision  on  each  particular  case,  the  Au-  first,  was  addressed  to  him.    The  replies  of  the 

ditor  must,  at  his  own  risk,  decide  whether  he  accused  officials  were  so  voluminous  that  the 

will  draw  his  warrant  for  any  particular  appro-  Govemor,  on  Aug.  24,  called  upon  three  citixens 

priation,  and  the  Treasurer  whether  he  will  pay  —Hon.  R.  W.  Woodbury,  Judge  Amos  Steck,  and 

the  warrant    In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  Hon.  Hugh  Butler— as  a  commission  to  examine 

Auditor  Swanbeck  examined  the  list  of  appro-  the  reports,  to  determine  what  th^  developed, 

priations  for  1889  and  1890,  and  cut  off  some-  and  to  ascertain  what  further  action,  if  any, 

thing  more  than  $500,000  made  for  various  pub-  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  full  investigation  of 

lie  Durposes  which,  in  his  opinion,  fall  outside  the  transactions.    This  commission  made  ite  re- 

the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court.    The  port  on  Sept.  20,  severely  criticising  the  action 

S reposed  Reformatory  in  Chaffee  County,  the  of  the  Secretarv  and  the  Auditor.    Numerous 

formal  School  at  Greeley ;  the  claim  of  State  instances  of  absurd  and  excessive  charges  in  the 

Agent  Bennett ;  the  extra  fund  for  new  build-  bills  were  cited.     They  recommended  that  the 

ings  on  the  Agricultural  College  grounds,  at  State  officers  implicated  be  held  on  their  official 

Port  Collins ;  the  Bureau  of  Immigration ;  and  bonds  for  all  sums  lost  by  the  State  through 
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their  malfeasance.  This  report  was  transmitted 
to  the  Attorney-General  by  the  Gtovemor  with 
a  notification  tnat  he  had  engaged  two  other  per- 
sons as  assistant  counsel  to  aid  in  the  proposed 
legal  proceedings.  Ijate  in  November,  the  At- 
torney-General replied  that,  upon  consideration, 
it  had  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  begin  such 
proceedings  at  present,  as  it  appeared  that  the 
warrants  issued  for  the  bills  in  question  had  not 
yet  been  presented  to  the  Treasurer  for  payment. 
The  latter  was  notified  that  such  warrants  were 
probably  illegal  and  should  not  be  paid.  The 
criminal  cases  against  the  Secretary  and  the  con- 
tractors were  continued  till  January,  1890. 

Yalaationg.— The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State  for  1888  is  given  in  detail  below : 


PROPERTY. 


AerM  of  land 

ImproTements  ft>r  lands 

MUM  of  nUroad— Tftlne 

Average  yalne  of  merchandise 

Capital  in  maaufaetore 

Town  and  d^  lots 

Hones 

Males 


Cattle 

Sheep  

Bwine 

Goats 

An  other  animals 

Musical  Instruments 

Clocks  and  watohee 

Jewelry  and  plate 

Money  and  CMdits 

Ouilues  and  rehldes . . . 

Hoosebold  property 

AU  other  property 

Bank  stock,  other  shares 
Mines,  i  gross  proceeds. . 


Grand  total  valae  of  State. 


Nmmbv. 
9,848,&89 


170,066 

10,4fi8 

1,002 

911,980 

744,e70 

1fi,286 

10,408 

8,907 

5,685 

18,258 


28,619 


VmlqalkB. 

$29,696,028  50 

11,165,210  00 

81,240,668  11 

7,062,647  00 

707,641  00 

60,722,865  00 

^61],699  00 

528,886  00 

9,840  00 

10,292,8n  00 

751,877  00 

50,165  00 

10,617  00 

29,541  90 

426,708  00 

215,820  00 

66,806  00 

2,570,067  00 

880,644  00 

781,900  00 

2,668,990  82 

1,469,260  00 

1,688,540  00 

9168,812,946  98 


For  the  same  year  the  valuation  of  Arapahoe 
County,  which  includes  the  city  of  Denver,  was 
$55,516,175.  For  1889  the  total  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  State  is  slightly  over  |194,000,000. 
There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  Arap^oe,  £1  Paso,  and  Pueblo  coun- 
ties ;  but  most  of  the  other  counties  show  a  de- 
crease. The  assessed  acreage  of  laud  in  the 
State  has  increased  from  4,534,988  acres  in  1886 
to  9,843,539  acres  in  1888. 

Penitentiary.  —  The  number  of  prisoners 
Nov.  80, 1886,  was  298.  On  Nov.  80,  1888,  there 
were  412  inmates.  The  management  is  reported 
to  be  satisfactonr.  The  sum  of  $17,500  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  Legislature  of  this  year  for 
Doilding  a  new  cell-house  and  shops,  and  for  an 
electric-light  plant.  For  maintenance  of  the 
Penitentiary  during  1889-'90  the  sum  of  $225,000 
was  appropriated.  Another  act  of  this  year  au- 
thorises the  Penitentiary  commissioners  to  em- 
ploy such  convicts  as  they  see  fit  in  constructing 
irrigating-ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  etc. ;  and  for 
that  purpose  to  purchase  the  necessary  tools,  to 
aoQuire  or  take  land,  and  to  divert  the  water  of 
Arkansas  river.  Ditches  so  made  are  to  remain 
the  property  of  the  State,  which  may  lease  to  ad- 
joining owners  the  right  to  take  water  therefrom. 

The  Legislature  fDso  provided  this  year  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Reformatory  in 
Chaffee  County,  designed  to  receive  youthful 
prisoners,  and  persons  convicted  of  minor  of- 
fenses.   It  is  required  that  the  term  of  sentence 


of  such  persons  shall  be  indefinite,  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Reformatory  officials.  The 
site  of  the  new  institution  is  to  be  given  to  the 
State,  and  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  appropriated 
for  buildings.  But,  owing  to  a  decision  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  (referred  to  above),  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  appropriation  can  be  used. 

The  State  Industrial  School  at  Golden,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  cared  for  189  boys  and  25 
gins.  Provision  was  made  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory  building,  to 
cost  not  more  than  $20,000,  and  for  completing 
the  present  dormitory  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  For 
the  next  two  years  the  sum  of  $60,000  was  ap- 
propriated to  maintain  the  institution. 

State  Capitol.— The  Board  of  Capitol  Man- 
agers have  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  failure 
of  the  contractor.  In  order  to  place  the  uncom- 
pleted basement  in  a  condition  of  safety,  bids 
were  invited  and  a  contract  let  for  $59,750.  This 
contract  completed  the  foundation  walls.  After 
much  deliberation,  and  under  the  advice  of  At- 
torney-General Marsh  and  other  counsel,  bids 
were  invited  for  the  completion  of  the  building 
according  to  the  ori^al  contract.  No  bid  for 
the  entire  work  being  satisfactory,  the  board 
awarded  the  stone  and  brick  work  for  $700,000. 
Upon  this  contract  $62,883.78  has  been  paid, 
making  a  total  paid  to  date  on  the  capitol  build- 
ing of  $262,697.84  It  will  require  $400,000  in 
addition  to  the  $1,000,000  already  appropriated  to 
finish  the  building  as  originally  designed. 

The  Legislature  of  this  year  passed  an  act 
providing  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  one-half  mill 
in  1889  and  1890,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  building.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  at  the 
election  in  November,  whether  a  bonded  debt  of 
$250,000  should  be  created,  in  addition  to  the 
debt  of  $300,000,  authorized  by  vote  of  the 
people  in  1883,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  capitol.  Upon  this  question 
the  people  voted  affirmatively. 

Coal.— During  1888,  2,185,477  tons  of  coal 
were  produced.  Of  this  product  700,574  tons 
were  shipped  out  of  the  State,  mainly  to  points 
in  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Nebraska.  The  average 
value  of  coal  on  the  cars  at  the  mines  was  $2.20 
a  ton,  making  the  value  of  the  State  production 
in  1888  $4,808,049.40.     The  average  number  of 

?ersons  employed  was  5,375.  There  have  been 
70,434  tons  of  coke  made  during  the  year. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  say  that  the  area  in  Colorado  where  coal 
has  oeen  developed  covers  at  least  1,000,000 
acres.  They  further  estimate  that  the  entire 
coal-bearing  area  of  the  State  is  more  than  26,- 
000,000  acres,  or  as  lar^e  as  the  area  of  England. 

Militia. — The  Legislature  of  this  year  made  a 
thorough.revision  of  the  law  governing  the  State 
militia.  In  time  of  peace  the  organized  inilitia, 
known  as  the  Colorado  National  Guard,  was 
limited  to  1,550  officers  and  men.  Provision  was 
made  for  holding  annual  encampments.  The 
force  actually  organized  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  numbered  fewer  than  1,000  men  and  was 
insufficiently  equipped. 

Wool. — 'f  his  is  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  there  being  more  than  3,000 
growers  in  the  business,  includinp^  about  600 
who  own  the  stock.     There  are  m  the  State 
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nearly  2,000,000  head  of  sheep,  and  the  wool  pro-  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

duction  during  1888  of  graded  and  thorough-  Imports. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  mer- 

bred  sheep  amounted  to  nearly  10,000,000  pounds  chandise  into  the  United  States  for  the  year 

of  fine,  fine  medium,  and  medium  wooL    There  ending  June  30, 1889,  amounted  to  $745,181,665, 

has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  sheep  raised  the  highest  total  ever  recorded.     The  increase 

for  ten  years  past.     Where  the  Mexican  then  has  been  steady  for  the  last  four  years.     The 

predominated  tnere  is  only  now  and  then  a  flock  amount  in  18^  was  $723,957,114,  having  in- 

of  this  description.  creased  from  $635,436,186  in  1884.    The  aver- 

Cattle.— The  range  cattle  business  in  Colo-  age  for  the  four  vears  1886-'89  was  $699,210,123, 

rado  is  gradually  becomine^  a  thing  of  the  past  as  compared  with  $667,142,028  for  the  previous 

as  an  exclusive  business,  because  of  the  steady  five  years,  and  $492,569,674  for  the  five  years 

encroachment  of  farming  settlements  upon  the  1876-'80.    The  imports  of  articles  of  food  and 

plains.      The  number  of    cattle  in  the  State  living  animals  in  1889  constituted  82*10  percent. 

IS  reported  as  1,500,000  in  1888.     About  the  of  the  total  value  of  imoorts,  amounting  to  $239,- 

same   number   was  reported  for  each  of  the  140,526,  as  against  $220,620,454  in  1888,  equal  to 

? receding  five  years.     Five  years  previous  to  30*47  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  that  year.    Arti- 

888  there  were  1,000,000  cattle  on  the  range,  des  in  a  crude  condition  which  enter  into  the  va- 

and  500,000  on    the   farms.      Now  there  are  nous  processes  of  domestic  industry  are  repre- 


1,000,000  on  the  farms  and  500,000  on  the  range. 
So  the  number  has  not  changed,  the  only  change 
being  in  the  situation,  which  has  brought  ¥rith  it 
a  sarer  and  more  profitable  business.  The  latest 
estimate  of  the  annual  revenue  from  cattle  is 


sented  by  the  sum  of  $178,646,695,  being  22*90 
per  cent,  of  the  total  imports,  as  against  $175,- 
013,755,  or  24*17  per  cent  in  18fe.  Articles 
wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  but  serving 
as  materials  in  the  manufactures  or  mechanic 


$1,000,000.    During  the  season  of  1888,  130,000  arts,  were  valued  at  the  total  sum  of  $83,980,302, 

head  of  cattle  went  to  Eastern  markets.  forming  11*27  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  im- 

Agrlcaltare.— The  total  yield  of  the  princi-  ports  in  1889,  as  coraijared  with  $84,830,801, 

pal  agricultural  products,  as  reported  by  the  equal  to  11*71  per  cent  in  1888.    Manufactured 

assessors  of  the  various  counties  for  1888,  was  as  articles  ready  lor  consumption  were  valued  at 

follows,  in  bushels:    Wheat,  2,516,843;   com,  $146,078,917,  or  19-61  per  cent  of  the  total  in 

908,224;    rye,  38,641;   oats,  1,563,385;    barley,  1889,  as  compared  with  $144,656,061,  or  20  per 

197,016;  potatoes,  2,856,864;  hay,  467,800  tons.  cent  for  the  previous  year.    Articles  of  volun- 

Mininr. — An  official  report  of  the  mineral  tary  use  and  luxuries  were  valued  at  $97,285,225 

output  of  Colorado  during  1888  shows  a  large  in  1889,  as  a^jainst  $98,836,043  in  1888,  the  per- 

increase  over  1887  in  silver,  a  great  proportion-  centages   bemg    13*06   and  13*65   respectively, 

ate  gain  in  copper,  and  a  healthy  growth  in  lead  Among  the  articles  free  of  duty  imports  of  food 

production.    The  gold  product  snows  a  decrease,  and  live  animals  constituted  46*52  per  cent  of 

The  total  increase  in  the  four  metals  over  1887  the  whole,  and  among  dutiable  articles  24*52  per 


is  $9,204,000  in  exact  figures. 
The  following  is  the  statement : 


METALS. 


1887. 


Gold  t  •4,850,000 

BUver !  ia,6«2,000 

Ooppcr ,  84,000 

Leid I  6,800,000 


Grand  total $27,84«,000 


1888. 


cent  in  1889.  Raw  materials  formed  44*62  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  duty-free  imports,  and 
13*14  per  cent  of  articles  paying  duty.  Partly 
manufactured  articles  destmed  for  uses  of  man- 
—  -—- —     ufacture  constituted  4*33.  per  cent  of  the  un- 

S27IJS  04    ^^^^*  ^^^  14'^^  P«r  cent,  of  the  dutiable  im- 
208,265  01    ports.     Manufactured  articles  ready  for  con- 
7,oo«,«»i  02    sumption  constituted  3*41  per  cent,  of  the  free, 
and  28*11  per  cent,  of  the  dutiable  articles.  Lux- 
uries and  articles  of  voluntary  use  form  1*12  per 


$89,240,994  T8 


The  state  Supreme  Court  in  March,  1889,  ^^^'  of  the  total  imports  on  the  free  list,  and 
rendered  a  decision  sustaining  the  constitution-  ^^'31  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  dutiable  im- 
ality  of  the  act  of  1887,  subjecting  mining  prop-  po^s.  The  total  value  of  dutiable  merchandise 
erties  to  taxation.  The  decision  was  made  m  the  imported  in  1889  was  $488,644,587.  as  against 
case  of  the  Iron  Silver  Company.  $479,885,499  in  1888 ;  the  total  value  of  mer- 

Pnblic  Lands.  — The  filings  upon  public  chandise  free  of  duty  was  $256,487,078,  as  against 
lands  in  Colorado  during  1888  have  not  equaled,  $244,071,615.  Of  the  totol  imports  in  1889  those 
by  neariy  1,000,000  acres,  the  filings  of  1887.  But  imported  direct  from  foreign  countries  are  rep- 
the  number  of  final  proofs,  which  mean  actual  resented  by  the  sum  of  $686,722,505,  while  $37,- 
settlement  and  possession  of  land  for  homes  234,609  is  the  value  of  those  imported  through 
and  general  purposes  of  utility  and  improvement  ^^®  exterior  ports  without  appraisement  The 
has  increasea  greatly.  ^^^^  value  of  imports  entered  for  immediate 

The  following  is  a  list  of  new  filings  made  in    consumption  is  returned  as  $574,081,206 ;  that 
1888,  at  the  various  land  offices,  except  at  Glen-    <>'  imports  entered  for  warehouse,  $149,875,908. 
^  ^    •  *  ^  As  respects  the  means  of  carriage  employed  in 

the  import  trade  the  merchandise  brought  by 
railroad  and  land  vehicles  was  $88,226,886  in 
1889,  as  against  $32,209,459  in  1888 ;  brought  in 
American  steam  vessels,  $64,453,651,  as  against 
$658,150,010 ;  in  American  sailing  vessels,  $56,- 
330,451,  as  against  $55,375,288 ;  in  foreign  steam 
vessels,  $525,161,016,  as  against  $496,127,336 ;  in 
foreign  sailing  vessels,  $60,959,661,  as  against 
$72,095,021. 


wood  Springs  and  Gunnison . 

OFFICES.  Acm. 

Denver l,tofi,772* 

Pueblo 008,188 

LMnar 605,760 

Dei  Norte 288,.%! 

Central  City 20,000 

Dunuuro 02,000 

Lake  Olty 8,000 


46 


Total 8,884,186-46 

Decrease  from  1887 084,09604 
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The  ralaes  of  the  principa]  articles  luid  classea 
ot  articles  exempt  from  duty  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  the  twelve  rooDths  ending 
June  80, 188S,  as  compared  with  the  values  for 
the  preceding  vear,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


ABTicus  ran  or  trnn. 

ISM. 
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i,aw,8»4 
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fe^^::;; 

SM,41« 

S^^e;^;:-;;;:;:;;; 

iSS 

Rss^Si^wi;;;;;;;;;:;;; 

'•M 

ir^5ir;:«oiiu;d^i;;-w 

T4,TU.S81 

,S?S! 

sr^"™"" 

iM^BOB 

G-l^iti;' :;::::;:::::::  ::;::;■ 

1T:4I»^8 

a.WMi* 

IMST.181 

^IJ«S 

loata-™i.b««*guU^pe«h.  ... 

Aitldn  from  H1W.IIU  Idmidi  . . 

IS.BS^MS 

|»44,0Il.mB 

tained  56,664,540  pounds  of  lead  admitted  fr«e 
of  dut^  at  Paso  del  Norte,  Siluria,  and  Corpus 
Christj,  on  the  border  of  Mexico,  from  which 
country  89  per  cenL  of  the  imports  of  silver  ore 
were  received.  The  import  of  raes  for  paper 
stock  showed  an  increase  from  113,43S,4S4  pounds 
to  143.738,858  pounds.  The  import  of  raw  silk 
increased  from  5,173,840  pounds  to  5,829,646 
pounds;  of  waste  silk  from  743,313  pounds  to 
l,231,a41  pounds.  The  imports  of  spices  of  aU 
kinds  decreased  from  27,516,564  pounds  to  24,-  • 
652,100  pounds.  The  t«a  immrts  were  78,282,- 
116  pounds,  haviDfr  fallen  off  from  S4,6ST,870 

rounds  in  1888,  Tin  imports  increased  from 
1,600,588  pounds  to  88,877,1^7  pounds.  The 
imports  of  raw  sugar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
were  248.824,688  pounds,  against  228,540,513 
pounds  in  1888;  of  rice,  10,660,800  pounds, 
against  12,269,500  pounds. 

The  values  of  the  dutiable  imports  and  classes 
ot  imports  In  1880  and  in  the  previous  yeftr  are 
found  In  the  subjoined  table: 


8,«ai.n«      8,91  B.m 


Of  animals  for  breeding,  there  were  imported 
in  1880,  4,462  head  of  cattle,  ufainst  6.866  in 
1888;  8,011  horses,  against  10,878;  and  5.038 
sheep,  against  18,866.  The  quantitr  of  distilled 
spints  returned  free  of  duty  in  1889  was  1,615,- 
316  proof  gallons,  against  2,705.562  in  1888.  The 
imports  of  coffee  show  an  increase  from  428,645,- 
7M  pounds  to  578,807,454  pounds.  Fresh  fish 
increased  from  88,052,402  pounds  to  47,369,361 

Kunds.    The  India-rubber  import  was  32,380,- 
1  pounds,  while  in  1888  the  quantitj  was  36.- 
638,851  pounds.    The  imports  of  silver  ore  con- 
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Dim*»u  «nCLB. 

1888. 

188». 

IM.IU 

m 

i 

5 
1 

MIS,08» 

SSsSJSiS^,.:;::::::::::; 

ijai^Wd 

I.TTIWI 

4,488.481 

E^lr*-"""'' 

s;i4s,;u 

ijH«,on 

AII«bMdlMllbl«»rtWM 

4*«S.M« 

ToUl 

t*n,8«i,4w 

The  imports  of  live  animals  include  67.567 
CAttle,  against  67,505  in  1888;  46,706  hnrsea, 
asalnut  53,033;  and  396,894  sheep,  against  464.- 
213.  The  imtwrts  of  barley  were  11,308,419 
bushels,  valued  at  #7,723,838,  against  10,833,461 
bushels,  valued  at  $8,076,083,  in  1B88.     The  im- 

Korts  of  cotton  piece  goods  iocreaaed  from  27,- 
S0,I90  to  30,386.189  square  yards.  Bituminous 
coal  increased  in  quantity  from  877,504  to  1,156,- 
82B  tons.  Under  the  head  of  fish  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  imports  of  cured  cod,  sardines, 
and  pickled  herring  and  salmon,  and  an  increase 
in  smoked  hernng  and  other  sorts.    The  flax  im- 


and  other  fibers  from  36,401  to  38.542  tons ;  but 
jute  receded  from  115,163  to  86,06S  tons.  Un- 
der the  head  of  fruits  there  was  a  marked  falling 
off  in  the  imports  of  oranges,  lemons,  prunes,  and 
raisins.  Plate  glass  and  mirrors  show  a  decline. 
The  hop  imports,  though  higher  prices  made 
the  total  value  greates  than  in  1888,  fell  away  in 
quantity  from  6,585,033  to  3,876,158  pounds. 
Tha  imports  of  iron  ore  decreased  from  819,644 
to  633,306  tons;  pig  iron  from  325,517  to  183,- 
356  tons ;  scrap  iron  from  142,087  to  34,217  tons ; 
bar  iron  from  74,363,371  to  69,180.481  pounds; 
steel  rails  from  130,788  to  24,357  tons ;  steel  inK>ts, 
blooms,  and  bars  from  414,489,688  to  215.630,939 
pounds;  wire  from  270,838,550  to  180,209,180 
pounds.  In  cuttlery,  machinery,  and  firearms 
there  were  larger  imports,  and  in  taggers'  tin 
there  was  an  increase  from  034.944,946  to  735,- 
737,990  pounds.  The  imports  of  cheese  declined 
from  8,750,185  to  8,307,030  pounds.      Rice  im- 

Krts  were  132,340,138  pounds,, against  87,540.- 
I  pounds  in  1888.  Salt  shows  a  decline  from 
090,346,266  to  582,378,147  pounds.  The  linseed 
imports  more  than  doubled,  being  3,259,460 
bushels    in  1889.     Among    silk    manufactures 


there  were  smaller  imports  of  piece  goods  and 
ribbons,  but  an  increase  in  lacee.  The  imports 
of  cane  sugar  were  less  in  qnantitv  than  in  1888. 
being  2,370,159,228  pounds,  against  2,409,757,- 
893  pounds ;  but  the  total  value  was  greater,  be- 
ing 169,495,456,  against  |62,38B.740.  The  beet- 
sugar  imports  increased  in  quantity  from  61,948,- 
752  to  348,474,041  pounds,  and  in  value  from 
$1,594,776  to  $6,957,910.  The  leaf-tobacco  im- 
ports increased  from  18,600,142  to  30.106,881 
pounds ;  yet  the  total  value  was  about  the  same 
in  both  years.  The  imports  of  cigars  were  about 
8  per  oent  greater.  Potatoes  were  imported  to 
the  amount  of  8,268,638  bushels,  valued  at  $3,- 
693.021,  in  1888;  but  in  1889  the  imports  were 
not  much  more  than  a  tonth  as  great  in  quantity 
and  less  than  a  tenth  in  value,  Peias  and  beans 
declined  from  1.842,864  to  705,483  bushels.  The 
imports  of  clothing  wools  were  20,226,317  pounds, 
against  23,038,679  pounds;  of  combing  wools, 
0,869,671  pounds,  gainst  5.638,528  pounds;  of 
carpet  and  other  fow-grade  wools,  80,391,541 
poands,  against  84,879,546  pounds;  of  carpets, 
601,791  square  yards,  against  892.981  square 
yards  in  1888;  of  cloths,  8,853,718  pounds, 
against  0,988,703  pounds;  of  dress  goods,  91,- 
284,166  square  vards,  against  85,630,007  square 
yards;  of  shoddy  and  waste,  8,662,209  pounds, 
against  4,483,325  pounds;  of  yams,  3,616,326 
pounds,  against  8,740,604  pounds. 

Exporis, — The  exports  amounted  to  $742.- 
401,799,  while  the  average  for  the  past  four  years 
was  $708,516,087.  The  average  (or  the  previous 
five  years.  1881-'85,  was,  however,  $791,892,474, 
while  in  1880-'81  the  exports  amounted  to  $902,- 
877,346.  These  Ggures  show  that,  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  a  marked  tendencv  to  de- 
cline in  the  export  trade.  The  main  falling  off 
has  been  in  breadstuffs.  The  exports  under  this 
head  were  considerably  less  than  one  half  the 
grain  exports  of  1879-'80,  the  year  of  greatest  ex- 
poitation,  when  they  amounted  to  $386,704,807. 
The  total  export  of  provisions  and  dairy  prod- 
acts  shows  a  slight  increase  on  the  previous  three 
years,  but  was  much  less  than  in  any  of  the  ten 
preceding  years,  and  one  third  less  than  the 
maximum  of  $166,809,840,  which  was  attained 
in  1880-'81.  The  export  of  cotton  in  ISeS-W 
has  only  been  exceeded  twice  in  fourteen  years. 
Kerosene  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous 
two  years,  and  was  about  the  average  in  value, 
though  above  the  average  in  quantity.  Owing 
to  Russian  competition.  American  petroleum, 
while  increasing  in  the  quantity  exported,  is 
falling  in  price.  These  four  staples  represent 
70  per  cent,  ot  the  total  exports.  The  tobacco 
export,  which  is  next  in  importance,  was  smaller 
than  in  1888.  There  was  a  decline  also  in  cot- 
ton goods,  but  iron  and  steel  and  their  manu- 
factures show  an  improvement. 

The  imports  and  exports  now  almost  balance; 
the  average  export  of  the  last  four  years  is  $708,- 
516,  087,  while  the  averaKe  of  imports  is  $699.- 
"""""   """"   during  the  last  two  years,  the  ir 


irts  for  the  first  time  exceeded   the  exports. 
has  always  ' 
much  the  other  way;   in  ]878^'T9  e 


retofore   the   balance  has  always  been   very 
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export  in  1880  was  $49,667,427.  The  exports  of 
silver  have  always  exceeded  the  imports;  last 
year  the  difference  was  greater  than  any  other, 
amounting  to  $18,011,033. 

The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  classi- 
fied acoonling  to  the  sources  of  production,  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  table,  giving  the  total 
values  of  each  group  for  the  two  years  1888  and 
1889: 


ARTICLES. 

Hslr,  and  manofMtnrefi  of , 

Hay 

Hides  and  skins 

Honey 

£-.::::::.:::;;;::::::: 


gutta-percha. 


CLASBIS  OF  ARTICLES. 

1888. 

1889. 

•0OO.786i816 

|»8,141,790 

19,047,786 

86,907,187 

6,90^008 

^43^066 

Mining  prodnn^ ^ 

18,060,808 

i8,99i,oes 

S,4M,719 
^250,89S 

$fi68,54S,818 
180,810,886 

$688,868,104 

Forest  Drodnets 

Ilslienr  prodneto 

MlsoeUaneoiu  imw  prodaets 

Total 

Ifannfkrtnres 

Orand  total 

$C01,S07,621 

188,n4,86r 

$780,888,468 

Agricultural  products  constituted  73*23  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  exports  in  1888,  whereas,  in 
1889,  the  proportion  was  72*87  per  cent. ;  the  va- 
riation was  not  caused,  however,  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  ratio  of  manufactured  products,  which 
formed  19-06  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1888,  and 
only  19  per  cent,  in  1889,  but  bv  the  gain  in  the 
percentage  of  forest  products  from  8*51  to  3*70 
per  cent,  of  minerals  from  2*63  to  2*73  per  cent., 
and  of  the  products  of  the  fisheries  from  0*8  to 
0*96  per  cent. 

The  values  exported  of  the  various  articles  and 
classes  of  articles  of  domestic  production  in  1889, 
compared  with  the  figures  for  1888,  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 


ARTICLES. 


Agrienltnral  Implementa 

A  wiwiylf 

Art  worics 

Bark  for  tanning 

Bfliiard  tables 

Blacking 

Btmea,  noo(K  and  horns 

Books,  maps,  and  engraTlngs  .... 

Braaa,  and  manaJlMtnres  or 

Breadstufb 

Bricks 

BrocND  com 

Brooms  and  brashes 

Candles 

Osrrlages  and  horse  ears 

Cara,  railroad 

CMngs  Ibr  saossges 

Caiemleals,  drugs,  djea,  and  medi- 

does 

Clooks  and  watches 

Coal,  anthracite 

Coal,  bitnminoos 

Coffee  and  oocoa,  gmond 

Copper  ore 

Copper,  manofMtared 

Cotton 

Cotton  doth 

Cotton  dothing 

Other  ootton  manafkctores 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

««» 

Fancjr  articles 

FertilHsers 

Fish 

Has,  hemp,  and  faite  mannlhetYes 

rratts  

Furs  and  for  skins 

Glass 

Glooose  

Oloe 

Grease 

Gunpowder 

Other  ezplostves 


1888. 

$8,646,187 

1889. 

$8,688,760 

18,886,000 

18,874,818 

871,010 

604,406 

864,804 

870,686 

81,670 

84,888 

101,076 

188,168 

106,176 

848,480 

1,784,671 

1,712,070 

808,184 

881,187 

187,101,687 

188,876,428 

78,880 

70,016 

160,661 

152,648 

164,483 

166,661 

147,381 

188,877 

14)81,801 

1,664,884 

868,460 

1,486,887 

766,1»6 

610,114 

8,8«,078 

6,641,681 

1,680,606 

1,866,810 

4,088,840 

4,817,008 

8,878,040 

2,478.476 

181,867 

04,088 

^064,687 

7,618,868 

8,812,798 

8,848,064 

888,016,760 

887,77^^70 

11,886,660 

8,468,n4 

817,668 

801,660 

1,860,078 

1,448,067 

801,791 

167,780 

66.784 

76,878 

017,060 

1,148,708 

1,^6^088 

08S,&60 

4,177,080 

6,060,886 

1,801,816 

1,644.486 

8,610,808 

6,071,684 

4,777,846 

6,084,486 

8R1,628 

804,044 

168,678 

748.660 

46,778 

72,288 

024,7n 

827,K76 

188,846 

186.118 

686,270 

760,610 

India-rubber  and 

manuflictures  of 

Ink  

Instruments 

Iron  and  sted 

Jewelry 

Lamps 

Lead 

Leather,  and  mannfkrtnres  of 

Ume  and  cement 

Malt  liquors 

Marble  and  stone,  and  manuAiet- 

ures  of  

Matches 

Mnsieal  instroments 

Maval  stores 

Oakum 

Oil  cake  and  oil  meal 

Animal  oils 

Mineral  oils,  crude 

Mineral  oils,  refined  or  manu^et*d 

YegeUbleoUs 

Ore.  gold  and  sihrer 

Pataits  and  colors 

Paper,  and  mannlketures  of 

Panffine  and  paraffine  wax 

Plated  ware 

ProTisions 

Quicksilver 

Bags 

Bice 

Bait 

Beeds 

Bilk  manuihctures 

Boap  

Bpennaceti 

Bpioea,  ground  or  prepared 

BpiriU 

Bpirits  of  turpentine 

Starch 

Stationery,  other  than  paper  .... 
Btereotype  and  electrotype  plates. 
Btraw  and  palm-leaf  mannfhctnres. 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Tin,  mannlhctiirea  ut 

Tobacco,  unmannikctured 

Tobacco,  manufMtures  of 

Trunks  and  traveling-bags 

Umbrellas  and  sunshades 

Yanitsh    

Yegetables 

Vessels  sold  to  foreigners 

Vinegar  

Wax,  bees' 

Whalebone 

Wine 

Wood,  and  mannfjictnres  of 

W  ool,  raw 

Woolen  mannfhctures 

Zinc  ore  or  oxide 

Zinc,  manu&ctures  of 

All  other  unmanuliM:tnred  articles. 
All  other  manulhctnred  articles. . . 

Total  domestic  exports 


1888. 


811,870 

8^8,610 

678,888 

7,670 

1,808,060 

86,844 

866,867 

184,670 
714,614 
17,766,088 
480,417 
670,086 
180,666 
0,668,411 
188,481 
686,848 

644,644 

78,8n 

008,640 

8,840,801 

88,618 

6,488,080 

1,188,081 

^788.008 

41,260,401 

2,860,778 

107,878 

408,700 

1,078,661 

2,168^47 

661,060 

08,068,080 

681,188 

81,400 

22,884 

81,478 

1,616,600 

66,600 

816,864 

84,018 

86,870 

871,877 

8,660,106 

808,082 

48^001 

81.081 

70,686 

8,266,670 

810,000 

81,086,084 

8,678,467 

178,760 

1,076 

187,160 

1,841,887 

107,860 

lOJMb 

80,664 

700,048 

288,888 

88,068,107 

^872 

471,868 

1^076 

18,601 

408,166 

766,618 


1889. 


$688,868,104 


888,781 

888,777 
000,-i06 

08,868 
2,828,888 

86,408 
881,886 

180,606 
1,088388 

81.161774 
016,864 
600,008 
100,802 

10,747,680 
167,010 
686,806 

667.062 

61,171 

008,072 

8,188,886 

40,868 

6,087,012 

1,117,866 

6,068,182 

44,880,424 

1.56^768 

80,061 

607,880 

1,101,085 

2,080,602 

687,168 

104,182,888 

804,047 

80,484 

84,184 

84,866 

8,874.604 

*  78,000 

880.866 

111,886 

80,711 

8,818,101 

8,777,526 

878,680 

474,680 

84,668 

61.807 

8,117,588 

886.788 

18,001,068 

8,708,600 

164,684 

4.878 

802,727 

1,440.062 

87,878 

10,464 

88,018 

762,464 

860.488 

26,007,161 

88,066 

847.411 

8^864 

88,684 

478,808 

080,002 


$780,288,488 


The  exports  of  cattle  numbered  205,786  head 
in  1889,  against  140,208  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  exports  of  live  hogs  were  45,128  in  number, 
nearly  doable  those  of  1888,  and  the  number  of 
horses  exported  increased  from  2,263  to  3,748, 
while  sheep  fell  off  in  number  from  143,817  to 
128,852,  though  the  aggregate  value  shows  an 
increase  of  over  thirty  per  cent.  In  bread  stuffs 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  com  from 
24,278,417  to  69,592,931  bushels,  which,  with  in- 
creased exports  of  beirley,  corn  meal,  oats  and  oat 
meal,  rye  and  bread  and  buscuit,  nearly  offset  the 
decline  in  the  exports  of  wheat  from  65,789,261  to 
46,414,129  bu8heh,and  of  wheat  flour  from  11,963,. 
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574  to  9,874,803  barrels.    A  considerable  falline  a^^reeate  value  of  $87,068,575,  as  compared  with 

off  in  the  exports  of  chemical  products,  dyes,  and  $S2,6%,765 ;  American  sailing  vessels,  $48,836,- 

medicinal  roots  and  barks  was  partly  made  up  207,  against  $33,080,096  in  1888 ;  foreign  steam 

by  an  increased  export  of  patent  medicines.   The  vessels,  $531,623,376,  iu;ain8t  $496,997,216 ;  for> 

export  of  sea-island  cotton  decreased  from  7,053,-  eign  sailing  vessels,  $91,514,145,  against  $101,- 

765  pounds  to  6,419,569  pounds,  while  that  of  511,285. 

other  kinds  increased  from  2,257,067,061  pounds  The  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  in  1889 
to  2,378,397,100  pounds.  In  colored  cotton  cloths  had  an  aggregate  value  of  $12,118,766,  as  corn- 
there  was  a  decrease  from  54,446,936  to  41,557.-  pared  with  $12,092,403  in  1888.  Of  the  toUl, 
455  yards,  and  in  uncolored  from  115,766,679  to  $7,334,959  represent  dutiable  and  $4,783,807  free 
76,895,736  yards.  The  exports  of  cured  codfish  merchandise,  as  compared  with  $7,657,498  and 
fell  off  from  17,820,883  pounds  to  15,703,403  $4,434,905  in  1888.  The  exports  from  bonded 
pounds,  and  those  of  herring  in  like  proportion ;  warehouses  were  $6,909,171  in  1889,  and  $7,002, 
out  the  canned-salmon  export  rose  from  13,484,  784  in  1888.  Of  the  total  value  of  foreign  mer- 
585  pounds,  valued  at  $1,608,815,  to  28,393,140  chandise  re-exported  $2,211,332  were  carried  in 
pounds,  valued  at  $3,364,  560.  The  export  of  cars  and  land  vehid^  against  $2,510,526  in 
jdried  apples  was  22,102,579  pounds,  nearly  double  1888;  $968,472  in  American  steam  vessels,  against 
that  of  the  previous  year,  though  the  price  $928,935;  $1,133,922  in  American  sailing  vessels, 
was  25  per  cent.  less.  The  export  of  green  against  $686,479;  $6,931,566  in  foreign  steam 
apples  increased  from  489,570  barrels,  of  the  vessels,  against  $7,115,645;  and  $873,474  in  for- 
value  of  $1,378,801,  to  951,070  barrels,  of  the  eign  sailing  vessels,  against  $850,818. 
value  of  $2,301,959.  The  increase  in  the  export  Of  the  exports  of  reapers,  mowers,  and  other 
of  hops  was  from  6,793,818  pounds  to  12,589,262  agricultural  implements  nearlv  one  half  went  to 
pounos.  •  Under  the  head  of  iron  and  steel  the  European  countries,  not  far  from  one  third  to 
mcrease  in  value  was  due  to  large  exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  rest  to  all  parts 
machinery,  locks,  firearms,  tools,  and  locomotives,  of  the  world.  The  cattle  exports  are  sent  to 
The  export  of  crude  mineral  oil  decreased  from  Great  Britain,  and  two  thirds  of  the  exports  both 
85,538,725  to  72,987,383  gallons;  that  of  naphthas  of  com  and  of  wheat  were  absorbea  by  that 
increased  from  12,0i66,921  to  14,100,054  gallons ;  country  in  1889.  Horse  cars  and  railwav  cars 
lubricating  and  paraffine  oils,  from  22,889,529  to  are  shipped  to  Mexico,  South  America,  ana  Aus- 
25,166,130  gallons ;  and  illuminating  oil,  from  tralasia.  Canada  is  the  chief  consumer  of  the 
456,487,221  to  502,256,988  gallons,  the  value  coal  exports.  Copper  ore  goes  to  Great  Britain ; 
bein^  $39,286,503  in  1889,  against  $36,215,410  but  France  took  the  lars^  share  of  the  metal 
for  the  previous  year.  Cotton-seed  oil  shows  a  exported  in  1889.  Of  the  total  export  of  raw 
falling  off  in  quantity  from  4,458,597  to  2,690,700  cotton  1,470,448,186  pounds  were  shipped  to 
gallons.  In  tne  class  of  provisions  there  was  an  England,  330,377,863  pounds  to  Germany,  200,- 
increase  in  the  export  of  canned  beef  from  40,-  098,258  pounds  to  France,  and  336,287,876  pounds 
458,375  pounds  to 51,025,254  pounds;  fresh  beef,  to  other  countries  in  Europe.  The  exports  of 
from  93,498,273  pounds  to  137,895,391  pounds ;  cotton  cloths  went  to  China  and  to  the  countries 
salted  beef,  from  48,980,269  pounds  to  55,006,399  of  South  and  Central  America.  Of  the  exports 
pounds ;  bacon,  from  381,306,703  pounds  to  357,-  of  peltry  and  furs  Great  Britain  took  nearly  four 
423,188  pounds ;  pickled  pork,  from  58,836,966  fifths,  and  Germanv  the  remainder.  The  export 
pounds  to  64,110,845  pounds;  lard,  from  297,-  of  hops  went  to  Great  Britain.  Of  the  exports 
740,007  pounds  to  318,242,990  pounds.  The  ex-  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  and  machmery 
port  of  tallow,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  from  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries  take 
92,483,052  pounds  to  77,844,555  pounds ;  hams,  a  considerable  share,  but  the  main  part  is  sent  to 
from  44,132,980  pounds  to  42,801,458  pounds ;  American  countries.  The  exports  of  leather  are 
oleomargarine,  from  30,146,595  pounds  to  28,-  consumed  in  Europe.  Great  Britain  formerly 
102,534  pounds.  The  export  of  butter  was  15,-  absorbed  nearly  the  entire  export  of  oil  cake  and 
504,517  pounds  in  1889,  an  increase  of  50  per  oil  meal ;  but  in  1889  considerably  more  than 
cent.,  the  value  showing  an  increase  from  $1,884,-  one  Quarter  was  shipped  to  Continental  Europe, 
908  to  $2,568,709.  The  export  of  cheese  declined  chieny  to  Germany.  The  largest  part  of  the 
from  88,008,458  pounds,  valued  at  $8,736,804  crude  petroleum  is  taken  to  France  to  be  refined 
to  84,999,828  pounds,  valued  at  $7,889,671.  in  protected  factories.  The  largest  consumers 
The  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  seeds  was  of  refined  oil  in  1889  were  the  following  coun- 
owingtoa  growth  in  the  trade  in  clover  seeds  tries:  Germany,  145,029,216 gallons;  other coun- 
from  13,357,899  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $34,-  tries  of  Continental  Europe,  128,673,709  gallons ; 
253,137,  valued  at  $3,110,583.  There  was  an  Great  Britain,  84,269,942  gallons ;  British  India, 
export  of  bourbon  whisky  amounting  to  1,292,-  41,840,018  gallons ;  China,  9,851,760  gallons ; 
829  gallons,  against  225,754  gallons  only  in  1888,  Australia,  7,892,458  gallons;  other  countries  in 
and  an  increase  of  more  than  one  hundred  per  Asia  and  Oceanica,  70,983,064  gallons ;  Brazil, 
cent,  in  the  exports  of  rye  whisky  and  rum.  8,963,681  gallons;  Argentine  Republic, 6,424,669 
The  export  of  refined  sugar  declined  from  34,-  gallons;  Africa,  6,412,554  gallons.  Three  fourths 
505,311  pounds,  valued  at  $2,184,788,  to  14,167,-  of  the  export  of  canned  beef  went  to  Great  Brit- 
216  pounds,  valued  at  $1,070,236.  The  exports  ain,  and  one  half  of  the  remainder  to  British 
of  tobacco  leaf  and  stems  amounted  to  223,759,-  North  America.  The  shipments  of  fresh  beef 
232  pounds,  against  262,682,821  pounds  in  1888.  were  all  destined  for  Great  Britain.  Of  salted 
The  exports  of  domestic  produce  that  were  and  pickled  beef  nearlv  three  fifths  went  to  the 
carried  in  cars  and  other  land  vehicles  in  1889  same  country ;  more  than  one  eighth  to  British 
had  a  value  of  $26,225,185,  as  compared  with  North  America;  one  ninth  to  Continental  Eu- 
$19,686,842 ;  American  steam  vessels  carried  the  rope ;  two  fifths  of  it  to  Germany ;  one  eighth  to 
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the  West  Indies ;  and  most  of  the  remainder  to  South  American  countries  the  trade,  which  in 

South  America.    Of  the  UUow  export  34,716,124  1866  was  $48,000,000,  in  1888  was  $114,000,000, 

pounds  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  34,406,731  the  main  increase  here  again  being  in  imports, 

pounds  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  8,721,700  The  total  growth  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

pounds  to  Mexico  and  other  countries.    Great — -— 

Britain  took  290,891,556  pounds  of  the  bacon  ex-  ysars.              btwrik     I     impotta.          Toiai. 

port ;  British  North  America, 28,988,458  pounds ;  1^     "             '    ^^^^ 

Continental  Europe,  22,836,994  pounds ;  the  West  iwa! '. ! ! '. ! ! ! ! ! ! ' !  *. ! '     7?,ooo:ooo 

Indies,  4,138,130  pounds;  and  other  countries, '    '- 

1,701,128  pounds.  Of  the  total  export  of  hams  The  increase  in  exports  is  33  per  cent.,  and  in 
34,866,806  pounds,  or  nearly  five  sixths,  were  imports  to  the  United  States  from  these  count- 
sent  to  Great  Britain,  and  most  of  the  remainder  ries  118  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  in- 
to the  West  Indies  and  Canada.  The  exports  of  crease  in  the  total  export  trade  of  the  United 
pork,  fresh  and  pickled,  were  distributed  mainly  States  was  108  per  cent,  and  of  the  import  trade 
among  the  West  Indies,  which  took  21,284,265  60  per  cent.,  so  that  the  trade  with  Spanish 
pounus ;  British  America,  which  took  20,680,833  America  has  developed  somewhat  more  than  that 
pounds ;  and  Great  Britain,  which  took  14,912,087  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  chief  feature  of 
pounds.  Of  the  total  lard  export  117,168,225  the  statistics,  however,  is  the  slow  growth  of 
pounds  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  48,664,002  United  States  exports.  The  trade  has  not  erown 
pounds  to  Germany,  29,326,634  pounds  to  France,  with  the  growth  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
48,616,714  pounds  to  other  European  countries,  or  with  tne  growth  of  the  trade  of  the  countries 
40,002,688  pounds  to  the  West  Indian  islands,  in  question  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
14,119,619  pounds  to  British  America,  17,367,726  MOTement  of  Specie.-— The  imports  of  gold 
pounds  to  South  American  countries,  2,287,620  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1889, 
pounds  to  Mexico  and  Centnd  America,  and  amounted  to  $10,284,858,  of  which  $7,176,';^9 
689,867  pounds  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  consisted  of  foreign  coin,  $1,403,619  of  United 
The  bulk  of  the  oleomargarine  goes  to  the  Con-  States  coin,  and  $1,705,450  of  bullion.  The  gold 
tinent  of  Europe ;  and  of  the  butter  about  one  exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  $59,962,285,  of 
half  to  England  and  other  European  countries,  which  $50,786,893  consisted  of  domestic  bullion, 
and  one  half  to  the  West  Indies  and  countries  $4,143,939  of  United  States  coin,  $4,990,020  of 
of  North  and  South  America.  Great  Britain  foreign  coIb,  and  $31,933  of  foreign  bullion. 
'  takes  six  sevenths  of  the  cheese  export,  and  Brit-  The  silver  imports  for  the  twelve  months 
ish  America  nearly  all  the  residue.  Of  the  ex-  amounted  to  $18,678,215,  of  which  $12,687,823 
port  of  renned  sugar  in  1888  Great  Britain  and  consisted  of»foreign  coin,  $5,713,049  of  bullion, 
Canada  took  more  than  one  half ;  but  in  1889  and  $277,343  of  £>mestic  coin.  The  exports  of 
the  export  to  Great  Britain  fell  off  from  15,952,-  silver  for  the  same  period  were  $36,689,248,  con- 
012  pounds  to  627,111  pounds,  while  the  ship-  sisting  of  $25,217,903  of  domestic  bullion,  $66,- 
ments  to  South  and  Central  America,  Oceanica,  759  of  United  States  coin,  $11,378,972  of  foreign 
Australia,  and  Africa  showed  only  a  slight  de-  coin,  and  $30,614  of  foreign  bullion.  The  total 
cline.    Of  the  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  49,957,570  imports  of  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  $28,- 

S>und8  went  to  (iermany,  42,419,670  pounds  to  963,073,  as  compared  with  $59,837,986  in  1888, 

reat  Britain,  23,715,144  pounds  to  France,  93,-  and  the  total  exports  to  $96,641,533,  as  oom- 

207,188  pounds  to  other  European  countries,  pared  with  $46,414,183.    There  was  an  excess  of 

4^306,761  pounds  to  British  America,  3,079,411  imports  up  to  December,  1887,  amounting  for  the 

pounds  to  the  West  Indies,  2,306,403  pounds  to  first  five  months  of  the  financial  year  1887-88  to 

Africa,  and  smaller  quantities  to  other  countries.  $31,460,164.    Then  the  balance  changed,  reduc- 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  manufactured  tobacco  ing  the  net  importation  to  $12,923,^  for  the 

was  exported  to  British  Australasia.     Of  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1888.    During 

timber  exports  27  per  cent,  went  to  Great  Britain  1888-'89  there  was  a  continuous  outward  move- 

and  the  rest  of  Europe,  22  per  cent,  to  Australia  ment  of  specie,  amounting  for  the  entire  ^ear  to 

and  the  Pacific  islands,  20  per  cent,  to  the  Arven-  $67,678,460,  more  than  one  half  of  which  oc- 

tine  Republic,  10  per  cent,  to  the  West  Inaies,  curred  during  the  last  two  months.    The  net  ex- 

and  the  rest  mostly  to  other  American  countries,  port  then  decreased  from  $19,281,630  in  June, 

Trade  with  Spanish  America.— The  rapid  1889,  to  $5,285,757  in  July,  and  $2,623,061  in 

growth  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  August. 

and  Spanish  America  is  shown  by  the  following  CONGO  FREE  STATE,  a  territory  in  Africa 

fibres :  In  1866  the  total  trade  of  the  country  defined  by  the  general  act  of  the  International 

with  Mexico  was  $6,299,000 ;  in  1888  it  amount-  Congo  Conference,  signed  at  Berlin  on  Feb.  26, 

ed  to  $27,228,000,  the  main  part  of  the  increase  1885,  and   constitute    an   independent   state, 

($1,726,000  to   $17,330,000)  being  in    the    im-  which  is  declared  neutral  and  free  to  the  trade 

ports  from  Mexico.    With  the  Central  Ameri-  of  all  nations,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  basin 

can  states  in   1886  the  total    trade  was   only  of  the  river  Congo.     The   navigation  of  the 

$1,784,000 ;  in  1888  it  was  $12,399,000,  and  here  Congo  is  under  the  control  of  an  Internationa) 

again  the  larger  part  of  the  increase  ($6,914,000)  Commission.    The  sovereign  of  the  Free  State  is 

was  in  imports.     With  the  West  Indian  arohi-  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  who  was  au- 

pelagos  in  1866  the  total  trade  was  $80,000,000 ;  thorized  by  the  Belgian  Legislature  to  assume 

m  1888  it  was  $99,000,000.    In  this  case  there  that  dignity  in  1886.    The  seat  of  the  supreme 

was   an   absolute   decrease    of    ^,000,000    in  government,  consisting  of  the  King  and  the 

United  States  exports,  but  the  imports  from  the  heads  of  the  three  departments  of  Foreign  Af- 

West  Indies  showed  in  the  twenty-two  years  an  fairs  and  Justice,  Finance,  and  Internal  Affairs, 

increase  of  $22,000,000,  or  45  per  cent.     With  is  at  the  Belgian  capital.    A  Superior  Council, 
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composed  of  eminent  jurists,  was  constituted  at  numbered  1,600  well-drilled  men,  of  whom  400 
Brussels  in  August,  1889,  to  act  as  a  court  of  were  sent  to  the  Aruwimi. 
cassation  and  high  court  of  appeal,  and  as  a  Alexandre  Deloommune,  who  was  charged  by 
council  to  draw  up  the  necessary  laws  for  the  the  Congo  Company  with  the  commercud  ex- 
Congo  State.  The  council  is  composed  of  Bel-  ploration  of  the  up|)er  Congo  and  its  affluents, 
Kian  statesmen  and  advocates,  among  them  ex-  returned  to  Brussels  in  the  summer  of  1880  from 
Ministers  Graux  and  Rolin  Jacquemyns,  and  a  two  years*  voyap^e  with  Femand  de  Meuse  and 
three  foreign  members — Prof,  de  Maertens,  of  Leonard  Baudouin.  He  ascended  the  Congo  to 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg ;  Prof.  Rivier,  Stanley  Falls,  the  Kassai  and  all  its  tributaries, 
of  the  University  of  Brussels,  who  is  Swiss  con-  the  Tchwapa,  the  Lulonga,  the  Aruwimi,  the 
sul-general  in  Balgium ;  and  Thomas  Barclay,  Lumami,  and  other  rivers,  exploring  altogether 
an  Englishman  practicing  law  in  Paris.  The  10,000  kilometres  of  navigable  water-ways  in 
president  is  E.  Pirmez,  Belgian  Minister  of  State,  the  steamboat  **  Roi  des  Beiges."  The  most  in- 
The  bureaucratic  faults  that  have  been  brought  teresting  rivers,  by  reason  of  the  splendors  of 
to  the  charge  of  the  administration  have  been  their  tropical  scenery  and  the  density  and  civ- 
remedied  by  transferring  frequently  the  officials  ilized  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the  San- 
of  the  central  administration  to  the  Coneo,  and  kuru  and  the  Lumani,  on  the  banks  of  which 
recalling  resident  officials  to  take  their  pGu^es  at  the  explorers  encountered  towns  with  several 
Brussels.  In  1889  C.  Janssen,  the  former  gov-  thousand  inhabitants,  where  they  were  cordially 
emor-general,  returned  to  his  old  post,  while  M.  received.  In  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  villages  near 
Lede^anck,  who  has  acted  as  vice-governor,  and  the  head  of  navi^tion  on  the  Sankuru  Lieuten- 
latteny  as  governor-general,  succeeded  him  as  ant  Paul  Lemarmel  has  established  himself  in 
seneral  administrator  of  the  Department  of  the  an  intrenched  camp,  with  a  garrison  of  600  men 
interior.  Police,  and  Marine  at  Brussels.  Captain  under  his  orders  and  a  new  steamer  at  his  dis- 
Cambier,  in  June,  succeeded  Inspector-General  posal.  Steamers  can  ascend  the  Loumami,  above 
Gk)ndry,  who  died  at  Boma.  some  rapids,  to  within  a  few  days*  march  of 
A  decree  regulating  the  possession  of  fire-  Nyangwe.  The  Djuma,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
arms,  issued  on  Oct.  11,  1888,  although  opposed  the  Kassai,  has  a  width  of  not  less  than  900 
in  the  Dutch  factories,  has  been  enforcea.  A  metres  at  its  confluence  with  the  Eoango. 
Belgian  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  constituted  Commerce. — Cotton  goods,  firearms,  powder, 
at  the  time  of  the  blockade  of  the  east  coast  of  brandy,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  imports.  The 
Africa,  and  a  detachment  of  ten  whites  and  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1887  was  7,667,970 
seventy-five  blacks  was  sent  out  to  the  eastern  francs.  The  chief  articles  and  their  values  were 
provinces  of  the  Congo  State  in  order  to  form  as  follow :  Coffee,  1,809,678  francs ;  if ory,  1,841,- 
two  garrisons  for  the  prevention  of  slave  raids.  120  francs ;  ground  nuts,  972,280  francs ;  palm 
The  (Government  of  the  Free  State  created  a  oil,  801,808  francs;  rubber,  1,748,187  fruics; 
fortified  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Congo,  gum  copal,  168,542  francs ;  wax,  125,490  francs, 
at  the  confiuence  of  the  Aruwimi,  with  the  The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1887  was  480. 
chief  object  of  putting  a  stop  to  slave  hunts  There  are  several  millions  of  Belgian  capital  em- 
in  that  region.  The  post  is  in  the  country  of  barked  in  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the 
the  Basokos,  the  tribe  that  resisted  by  force  the  basin  of  the  Congo,  yet  the  imports  of  Belgian 
passage  of  Henry  M.  Stanley  in  1877.  Now  products  into  the  Free  State  in  1888  did  not  ex- 
many  of  them  have  entered  the  service  of  the  ceed  250,000  francs,  while  from  the  Netherlands 
Congo  State.  Between  Basoko  and  Bangala  more  than  5,000,000  francs'  worth  of  goods  were 
Lieutenant  Dhanis,  who  laid  out  the  intrencned  imported.  An  ivory  market  has  been  established 
camp,  has  established  intermediate  stations  at  at  Antwerp,  where,  on  July  80,  1889,  the  first 
Umangi,  Upoto,  and  Yambinga.  At  Upoto,  shipments  of  Cougk)  ivory,  consisting  of  1,189 
which  is  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  trading  tusks  weighing  15,000  kilogrammes,  brought  di- 
tribe  that  was  hostile  to  the  State  two  years  rect  from  the  Congo  by  the  steamers  "  Africa '' 
ago,  steamers  always  find  plenty  of  provisions,  and  '*  Benguela,"  were  sold  at  auction  to  buyers 
At  Bangala  the  relations  between  the  Europeans  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  at  the  average  price 
and  the  natives  are  good,  and  many  of  the  lat-  that  obtained  at  the  last  sales  in  Liverpool  and 
ter  seek  service  under  the  State.  The  new  sta-  London,  between  27  and  28  francs  per  kilo- 
tions  were  not  established  without  a  confiict.  gramme.  A  public  sale  of  caoutchouc  was  ar^ 
The  series  of  operations  conducted  bv  Lieuten-  ranged  also.  The  number  of  steamers  on  the 
ant  Dhanis  lasted  two  months,  at  the  end  of  upper  Congo  is  constantly  growing  larger.  In 
which  time  order  was  restored,  and  important  the  summer  of  1889  there  were  nineteen  steam- 
tribes  have  come  under  the  direct  infiuence  of  boats  on  the  section  between  Kwamouth  and 
the  Congo  State.  The  natives  around  Stanley  the  junction  of  the  Aruwimi.  Bv  a  decree  of 
Pool,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Inkissi,  have  aban-  the  sovereign  of  the  Congo  State,  elephant-hunt- 
doned  their  cruel  savage  customs.  The  Bata-  ing  has  been  prohibited  in  the  whole  of  its  terri- 
kese,  haying  lost  the  monopoly  of  the  ivor}'  trade,  tory,  except  by  special  permission,  in  the  inter- 
became  impoverished ;  but  they  have  turned  their  est  of  the  preservation  of  the  race.  Copper  and 
attention  to  tillage,  and  now  Leopoldville,  after  iron  are  found  in  the  territory  of  the  Congo 
a  temporarv  decay,  is  the  center  of  a  fiourishing  State ;  but  whether  it  will  pay  to  work  them  u^r 
agricultural  distnct.  Rumors  of  the  treason  of  export  can  not  be  determined  till  the  Con^ 
Tippoo  Tib  and  of  a  war  with  the  Arabs  at  railroad  is  built.  A  company  was  organized  m 
Stanley  Falls  were  contradicted  by  returning  Ghent  in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  working  to- 
officers,  who  reported  that  all  the  stations  were  bacco  plantations. 

making  good  progress.    The  forces  at  the  com-        Finance. — The  annual  budget  of  expenditure 

mand  of  the  Congo  State,  in  the  spring  of  1889,  fluctuates  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  francs. 
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There  was  very  little  income  for  the  first  years,  lowed  the  same  company  to  construct  and  oper- 
and Kin^  Leopold  sacrificed  his  private  fortune  ate  the  railroad.  The  Compaenie  de  Congo  was 
in  founding  the  State  and  supporting  its  admin-  organized  on  Feb.  9,  1887,  ana  on  May  8  of  that 
istration  during  the  early  period.  Now  the  year  engineers  left  for  the  Congo  to  begin  the 
revenues  are  increasing,  but  not  faster  than  the  reconnoissance  of  the  route.  The  mechanical 
expenses,  and  the  King  has  had  to  continue  his  work  of  the  survey  was  performed  by  Houssas. 
contributions,  and  is  said  to  have  incurred  a  The  surveying  party  finisned  the  observations  at 
debt  of  16,000,000  francs  in  order  to  save  the  Stanley  Pool  m  November,  1888. 
State  from  failure.  Conferences  between  King  The  proposed  railway  is  to  start  from  Matadi, 
Leopold  and  eminent  public  men  of  Belgium  a  little  below  Vivi,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
have  taken  place  with  regard  to  a  change  in  the  river,  the  last  point  on  the  Congo  estuary  where 
policy  of  the  Belgian  Government,  which  may  large  vessels  can  unload.  On  leaving  Matadi 
nave  to  make  the  Congo  State  a  Bel^an  colony^,  or  the  route  bends  to  the  southeast,  and  keeps  at 
at  least  continue  the  contributions  Hitherto  given  an  average  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the 
by  the  King,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  passing  river  till  it  approaches  Stanley  Pool,  in  some 
into  the  hands  of  France  in  accordance  with  a  places  almost  touching  the  Portuguese  bound- 
clause  in  the  boundary  treaty  securing  to  the  ary.  The  railroad  will  have  a  narrow  gauge, 
republic  the  right  to  acc[uire  the  territory  by  The  locomotives  will  weigh  thirty  tons  when 
purchase  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  State,  loaded,  and  draw  a  load  of  fifty  tons  at  the  aver- 
unless  Belgium  should  elect  to  assume  the  do-  age  rate  of  eleven  miles  an  hour.  The  time  of 
minion  over  it  herself.  Belnans  view  with  sat-  transit,  which  is  a  month  by  the  existing  meth- 
isfaction  the  enterprise  in  which  their  sovereign  ods  of  carriage,  will  be  reauced  to  two  days, 
has  sunk  his  private  fortune,  and  hope  for  lucra-  Captain  Cambier,  who  conducted  the  surveys, 
tive  results  for  Belgian  commerce ;  yet  their  estimated  that  25,000,000  francs  would  be  sum- 
statesmen  have  hitherto  adhered  to  the  principle  cient  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  closer  connection  between  its  eauipment  and  the  payment  of  interest  dur- 
the  two  states  than  a  personal  union,  and  so  ing  the  four  years  of  construction.  The  operat- 
jealous  are  some  of  the  Liberals  lest  the  Belgian  ing  expenses  of  the  line  when  completed  he 
Government  should  be  drawn  into  a  colonial  computed  at  1,200,000  francs  per  annum.  Eam- 
policy  which  they  regard  as  incompatible  with  ings  of  2,450,000  francs  per  annum  would  there- 
its  financial  and  international  position  that  M.  fore  be  sufficient  to  pay  interest  and  expenses. 
Jansen,  deputy  for  Brussels,  objected  to  granting  The  State,  the  missions,  and  the  merchants 
a  subsidv  for  the  projected  railroad.  already  pay  2,500,000  francs  yearly  for  trans- 
The  Congo  Railroad. — The  territory  of  the  port  over  the  same  route.  The  export  of  rub- 
Congo  State,  described  by  Sir  Francis  de  Winton  Der,  which  now  barely  repays  the  cost  of  ear- 
as  *'  the  finest  property  in  Central  Africa,'*  de-  riage,  would  be  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  com- 
pends  entirely  for  its  commercial  value  on  the  merce  from  the  upper  Congo  region.  The 
prospective  railroad  between  Vivi,  the  head  of  Belgian  Chamber  on  July  23  voted  to  subscribe 
navigation  on  the  lower  Congo,  and  Stanley  two  filths  of  the  requir^  capital,  the  Premier 
Pool,  where  the  river  again  becomes  navigable,  explaining  that  the  subvention  would  establish 
Without  the  railroad  the  Congo  basin  is,  in  the  no  officifd  relation  between  Belgium  and  the 
words  of  Henry  M.  Stanley,  "not  worth  two  Congo  State,  but  that  it  was  required  in  the 
shillings,"  since,  while  it  costs  thirty-eight  francs  interest  of  Belgian  commerce  and  industry, 
to  ship  a  ton  of  merchandise  from  Antwerp  to  The  Belgian  stato  renounced  all  profits  on  its 
Vivi,  tne  expense  of  transporting  it  on  the  heads  share  of  the  capital,  contenting  itself  with  an 
of  portors  or  on  the  backs  of  animals  around  the  annual  interest  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  but 
rapids  to  Leopoldville,  two  hundred  miles  above,  exacted  the  condition  that  the  rails  and  rolling 
is  more  than  a  thousand  francs.  The  stoppage  stock  should  be  of  Belgian  manufacture.  The 
of  the  slave  carayans  on  the  east  coast  will  tend  founders  of  the  Congo  State  contributed  one 
to  divert  to  the  Congo  route  the  ivory  trade  and  fifth  of  the  capital  The  remaining  ten  million 
all  the  commerce  of  Central  Africa  west  of  the  francs  were  suoscribed  by  the  public  in  Brussels, 
great  lakes.  Above  Stanley  Pool  there  are  a  in  Berlin,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  London, 
thousand  miles  of  uninterrupted  steam  naviga-  The  line,  starting  from  Matadi  on  the  lower 
tion  on  the  Congo  as  far  as  Stanley  Falls,  and  Congo,  and  terminating  at  Kinshassa,  on  Stan- 
more  than  six  times  that  distance  on  the  great  ley  Pool,  near  Leopoldville,  will  have  a  lene^th  of 
tributaries  traversing  productive  regions.  The  435  kilometres,  or  204  miles.  There  will  oe  no 
profits  of  the  Belgian  Compagnie  de  Congo  pour  tunnel  or  steep  gradient  The  longest  bridge 
le  Commerce  et  rlndustne,  which  was  formed  will  be  that  over  the  river  Inkissi,  of  100 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  which  is  pre-  metres  span.  The  sharpest  curves  have  a  radius 
eluded  by  its  Constitution  from  engaging  in  of  50  metres.  The  main  engineering  difficulties 
commerce,  and  the  future  revenues  of  the  State  occur  in  the  first  section  after  leaving  Matadi, 
itself  depend  on  opening  railroad  communica-  where  there  are  hills  rising  abruptly  to  an  alti- 
tions.  English  capitalists,  speculating  on  the  tude  of  250  metres,  and  much  rock  excavation 
financial  necessities  of  the  Congo  State,  formed  is  necessary,  as  well  as  considerable  bridge  and 
a  syndicate  in  November,  1885,  and  offered  to  trestle  work.  To  traverse  a  zone  of  10  kilo- 
build  the  railroad  on  terms  that  would  have  given  metres,  the  line  takes  a  winding  course  of  26 
them  the  control  of  the  commerce.  These  con-  kilometres.  Beyond  there  is  no  elevation  ex-* 
ditions  were  re  fused,  and  the  Compagniede  Congo  ceedin^  100  or'  125  metres  above  the  vallevs. 
undertook  the  work  of  surveying  the  route,  rais-  There  is  brick  clay  and  lime  in  abundance  for 
ing  a  capital  of  1,250,000  francs  for  this  purpose,  the  masonry.  The  rate  of  speed  will  vary  from 
The  statutes  were  drawn  up  in  a  form  that  al-  12  kilometres  an  hour  in  the  mounteinous  zone 
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to  30  kilometres  on  the  easiest  sections.    There  Mexicans,  and  1,976  pupils  in  Sunday-schools, 

will  be  only  one  track,  with  siding^s,  and  traffic  Its  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $65,752. 

will  be  carried  on  only  in  the  day-time.    On  the  The  seven  theological  seminaries — ^Andover, 

other  side  of  the  mountain  section  the  route  Bangor,  Chicago,  Hartford,  Oberlin,  Pacific,  and 

passes  through  tropical  forests  so  dense  that  the  Yale — returned  for  1888-'89,  47  professors,  27 

sunlight  is  never  seen,  then  over  a  plain  where  instructors  or  lecturers,  7  resident  licentiates,  29 

elephants,  buffaloes,  and  antelopes  abound,  which  members. of  the  advanced  or  graduate  class,  and 

it  leaves  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Lukun^a,  490  undergraduate  students, 

thickly   peopled   with   prosperous   commercial  American    Congregational    Union. — The 

tribes,  and  next  by  a  caravan  road  enters  a  less  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 

thriving,  but  still  populous  district  where  palm  Congregational  Union  was  held  in  New  York 

groves  are  encountered,  runs  for  some  distance  city,  Januarv  10.     The  Rev.  Dr.  William  M. 

through  the  wide  Lucaya  valley,  where  there  is  Taylor  presided.  •  The  receipts  of  the  society  had 

a  different  race  of  people,  tatooed  in  many  col-  been  $174,775,  and  were  larger  than  had  ever 

ors,  and  less  friendtv,  and  reaches  Stanley  Pool  before  been  realized  in  a  single  year.    The  in- 

at  Kinshassa.    The  highest  level  is  at  an  eleva-  crease  over  the  previous  year  in  direct  receipts 

tion  of  740  metres  above  the  starting  point,  for  church  buildmg  had  been  $5,938,  and  in  cash 

The  company  has  received  a  concession  of  655,-  receipts  for  parsonage  building,  $1,862.     Aid 

000  hectares,  in  addition  to  600  feet  on  each  side  had  been  given  to  104  churches  or  houses  of 

of  the  track,  and  is  promised  by  the  Free  State  worship  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans,  or  special 

a  subsidy  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  sums  realized  aid,  and  to  41  churches  m  the  form  of  loans  on 

by  export  duties.    The  first  party  of  engineers  parsonages ;    and  aid   had   been  voted   to   99 

and  mechanics  left  Brussels  in  Septenioer  to  churches  and   53  parsonages.    The  Parsonage 

begin  construction  of  the  line,  on  which  the  department  is  kept  distinct  from  the  Church - 

labor  will  be  done  as  far  as  possible  by  natives.  building  department  and  has  its  own  special 

CONGBEGATiONALiSTS.    I.  Congrega-  Parsonage  Loan  fund,  which  had  received  during 

tlonalists  in  the  United  States.— The  *'  Con-  the  year,  $14,755.    Since  1882,  174  parsona^ 

gregational  Year-Book  "  for  1889  gives  a  sum-  had   been  completed  and  paid  for  by  its  aid, 

mary  of  the  statistics  of  the    Congregational  while  32  more  were  in  process  of  construction, 

churches  in  the  United  States  as  follows :  Two  hundred  of  the  cnurches  that  had  been 

Number  of  chnrehe. 4,B«9  aided  by  the  Union  had  paid  back  to  it  all  the 

Natnber  of  new  ohnrches 854  sums  they  had  ever  received  from  it,  and  were 

Number  of  members 47fi.608  still  contributors  tO  its  funds. 

SJ'mtf«fr.Sir^ii,p;iioriWirt.:::;::::;;:      t^  .  American  Home MImIohmt Soelety.-The 

Without  charge i,4M  sixty-third   annual  meetmg  of   the   American 

Total 4,408  Home  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  Saratoga 

BaottaSa'adiiiV ^IsM  Springs,  N.  Y.,.June  14.    The  Rev.  Edwin  B. 

Baptiamsiinfcnt  .".'.. V.V.'.V... v.. '.'.*.". ...v. '..v.'.*.'       i2,ow  Webb,  D.  D.,  presided.     The  society  had  re- 

Suoday-achoolB,  members  608,678  ceived  from  legacies  and  contributions  $379,- 

4,     .       V    ,.  K        I  «*  ^  .  iK..*i A1QROOJ  ^^J  *nd  in  packages  of  goods  for  distribution 

Sunday-achools,  beneyolent  contributions $185,294  .^          u   i.u     CT    •               iT        j        _*—      *.    ^an 

BeneyolentoontHbuUons  of  the  churches 2,206,6<»  through  the  missionary  box  department,  $66,- 

Foreign  missions 840,426  522.    The  auxiliaries  had  raised  and  expended 

Education     140,688  }„  their  respective  fields  $162,705;  these  sums. 

Home  mtasiom? 4461975  ^i*^  ^^^  balance  from  the  previous  year,  the 

A.  M.A 167.666  "  Swett    Exigency   fund"    of   $30,000,  and   a 

Sunday^ool  62,470  loan  from  bank  of  $120,000,  made  the  entire 

StSsterial idd".".'. '. * :*.*.: : ;.::*.'.:'  '.■.:;:::::: ;        i SjoJ  year's  resources  of  the  society  $701,495.    The 

other  obiects . . .'                        .                         796^890  obligations  had  amounted  to  $643,541,  of  which 

Charitobfe  lencies  paid "?'!??  $598,541   had  been  paid.     Seventeen  hundred 

Home  expenditures 4,978,839  ^^^  twentj-three  missionary  laborers  had  been 

Societies. — ^The  object  of  the  American  Con-  employed  m  42  States  and  Territories,  supplying 

gregational  Association  is  to  preserve,  improve,  in  full  or  preaching  at  stated  intervals  to  3,155 

and  promote  the  best  use  of  the  Congregational  congregations.    Eight  of  these  missionaries  had 

Library,  and  care  for  the  Congregational  House,  served  colored  people,  and  175  had  preached  in 

which  it  owns.    The  cost  to  the  association  of  foreign  lan^ages — 17  to  Welsh,  41  to  German, 

this  building  was  $425,000.    The  library  con-  75  to  Scandinavian,  22  to  Bohemian,  2  to  Polish, 

tains    27,503  volumes  and    more   than  83,000  1  to  Chinese,  3  to  Indian,  11  to  French,  and  8  to 

pamphlets  and  unbound  periodicals.  Mexican  congregations.    The  number  of  pupils 

The  income  of  the    American    College  and  in  Sunday-school  and  Bible  classes  was  not  far 

Education  Society  for  the  year  ending  April  from  143,000.     The  organization  of  293  new 

30,  1888,  was  $112,676,  of  which  amount  $73,-  schools    was   reported,   while    the   number   of 

920  were  contributed  for  colleges  and  paid  to  schools  under  the  special  care  of  the  missiona- 

them.    The  sum  of  $25,803  was  paid  to  students  ries  was  2,240.    The  contributions  to  benevolent 

fitting  for  the  ministry.    Two  hundred  and  eighty  objects  reported  by  813  missionaries  amounted 

students  for  the  ministry  were  assisted  during  to  $38,107.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  chureh- 

the  year,  and  7,456  aided  since  1816.  es  had  been  organized  in  connection  with  the 

The  New  West  Education  Commission,  for  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  115  houses  of  worship 

promotion  of  Christian  civilization  in  Utah  and  had  been  built,  and  6,45iB  members  had  been 

adjacent  Territories,  returned  for  1887-*88,  30  added  to  the  churehes  on  confession  of  faith, 

schools,  with  68  teachers  and  2,725  pupils,  855  Nine  new  State  organizations  of  women's  socie- 

of  whom  were  Mormons,  830  apostat^,  and  171  ties  had  been  added  to  the  list,  making  the  pres- 
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ent  number  29,  in  81  States,  with  which  1,547  They  were  composed  entirely  of  white  memben, 
local  auxiliaries  were  co-operating.  Twenty-  and  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  mainte- 
two  missionaries  had  been  employed  among  the  nance  of  relations  of  fellowship  between  them 
immigrants.  The  representative  in  Georgia,  be-  and  the  churches  compoeed  chiefly  of  colored 
sides  the  churches  affiliated  with  this  s6ciety  members.  This  condition  was  contrary  to  Con- 
and  with  the  American  Missionary  Association,  gregational  rule,  which,  as  defined  in  the  under- 
presented  the  case  of  forty-two  churches  that  standing  between  the  American  Home  Mission- 
nad  been  known  as  Congregational  Methodist  ary  Society  and  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
Churches.  Within  two  years  they  had  organized  ciation,  refuses  aid  to  any  church  that  will  not 
the  United  Con^^gational  Conference  of  Geor-  admit  to  membership  color^  persons  suitably 
gia  with  provision  for  five  distinct  conferences,  qualified,  or  that  will  not  fellowship  the  neigh- 
of  which  the  churches  and  ministers  should  boring  Congregational  churches,  or  that  will 
be  constituent  members.  These  churches  were  not  unite  with  the  local  Congregational  confer- 
welcomed  to  fellowship.  The  society  approved  ence  or  association.  The  question  was  settled, 
of  efforts  reported  to  be  making  to  unite  the  on  the  technical  assumption  that  there  was  no 
Georgia  Congregational  Conference  and  the  State  body  of  Congregationalists  in  Georgia,  by 
Georgia  Congregational  Association  on  princi-  admitting  the  delegates  representing' local  or- 
ples  of  the  equal  recognition  and  fellowship  of  ganizations,  qualifying  the  act  of  aomission  by 
all  the  churches  of  each  body,  and  expressed  the  the  declaration — 
hope  that  such  a  union  would  be  accomplished.  mi.**v  ^    ^\^  m       ^.v   l«-*    . 

National  Congregational  ConnAYT^^e  ^^^^^S^^^S^ofh^^^OS^^ 

seventh  triennial  session  of  the  National  Con-  ways,  tho  equality  of  all  brethrerin^Christ  Jesus; 

gregational  Council  met  in   Worcester,  Mass.,  and  that  we  admit  the  before-named  delegates  of  the 

Oct  9.    President  Cyrus  Northrup,  of  the  Uni-  Congregational  oonferenoes  in  Georgia  to  member- 

versity  of    Minnesota,    was   chosen    president,  ship  in  this  body,  in  the  belief  that  they  also  stand 

The  secretary  made  a  report  showing  that  the  ^itn  us  on  this  ground ;  and  in  the  exp«ctation  that 

membership    of   the   Congregational   churches  Jhoy  wiU  use  the  uttermost  of  tficir  endeavors  at  home 

had  reached  475,608,  indicating  a  gain  of  57.044,  ^  ""^^  '^^^  manifest  tiie  fiiot  m  the  promoUon  of 

«  u,t^\^«  K«^iL^f  o^l^             k- J  i™.  orgamc  union  among  all  the  Congregational  churohes 

a  larger  ^m  by  almost  27,000  than  had  been  of  that  commonwealth, 
reported  in  1886.    There  were  4,568  churches, 

showing  a  gain  of  399— chiefly  in  the  Dakotas —  A  committee  was  appointed  to  act  in  connec- 
the  churches  returning  an  average  of  104  mem-  tion  with  committees  appointed  or  to  be  ap- 
bers  each.  The  Sun(&v-schools  showed  a  gain  pointed  by  the  national  Congregational  benevo- 
of  72,206  members  in  tnree  years.  The  average  lent  societies  in  considering  the  relation  of 
amount  of  contributions  per  member  for  benevo-  those  societies  to  the  churches,  for  the  ^idance 
lent  purposes,  $4.05  in  1886,  was  $4.64  in  1889.  of  which,  the  council  declared  its  opinion  in 
A  question  arose  concerning  .the  admission  of  favor  of  steps  which,  in  due  time,  will  make  the 
delegates  claiming  to  represent  two  conferences  societies  the  representatives  of  the  churches, 
in  Georgia,  the  peculiar  features  of  which  were  Another  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
thus  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  with  the  societies  with  regard  to  simplifying 
credentiab :"  A  body  known  as  the  Georgia  Unit-  their  work,  particularly  in  cases  where  the  op- 
ed Conference,  whose  churches  were  also  united  erations  of  any  two  or  more  of  them  may  be  cov- 
in several  local  or  district  conferences,  is  the  re-  ering  the  same  or  equivalent  ground.  In  answer 
organization  one  vear  and  a  half  ago  of  a  bodv  to  an  invitation  from  the  Congregational  Union 
of  Congregational  Methodist  churches  whicn  of  England  and  Wales  to  take  part  in  an  Inter- 
adopted  our  polity  and  declared  its  adherence  national  Congregational  Conference,  a  commit- 
to  the  creed  set  forth  hj  our  commission  in  tee  of  twenty-flve  was  appointed,  together  with 
1884,  in  which  reorganization  original  Congrega-  the  standing  provisional  committee  of  the  coun- 
tional  churches  ana  Free  Protestant  Methodist  cil,  to  represent  churches  of  the  United  States  in 
churches  were  represented."  Two  of  the  five  such  a  body.  Resolutions  reported  bv  the  Com- 
districts  (all  of  which  elected  delegates)  and  the  mittee  on  Christian  Comitv  were  adopted,  de- 
United  or  General  Conference,  which,  however,  daring  the  multiplying  of  churches  in  towns  and 
was  made  up  directly  of  delegates  from  all  the  viUa^  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  people  to 
churches,  were  represented  at  the  council  by  one  sustain  them,  under  the  auspices  of  different  ec- 
delegate  each.  Another  body  existed  in  Geor-  clesiastical  bodies  which  are  essentially  united 
gia.  Known  as  the  Georgia  Congregational  Asso-  in  their  faith  and  teaching,  to  be  productive  of 
ciation,  of  fifteen  churches,  compo^  almost  en-  deplorable  evils,  and  indicating  as  a  remedy  for 
tirely  of  colored  people,  which  had  from  the  be-  the  evil  the  observance  of  the  Christian  rule  of 
ginning  been  recognized  by  the  National  Coun-  comity,  which  forbids  one  ecclesiastical  body 
cil.  The  question  whether  two  or  more  bodies  from  interfering  on  the  same  ground  with  the 
of  churches  not  united  to  one  another  by  any  work  which  another  has  undertaken  and  is  faith- 
formal  band,  or  two  bodies  of  churches  some-  fully  prosecuting.  A  committee  on  Christian 
what  overlapping  each  other  in  one  territory  unity  was  appomted  to  communicate  this  ex- 
could  be  recogni^d  by  the  council,  had  already  pression  to  committees  of  the  ecclesiastical  bod- 
been  settled  fudrmatively  by  precedent.  In  this  les,  with  the  request  that  such  action  may  be 
case,  however,  it  did  not  seem  that  the  new  taken  by  them  and  by  the  superintendents  of 
churches  held  the  position  of  a  State  organiza-  missions  in  which  they  are  interested  as  will  pre- 
tion  contemplated  by  the  rules  of  the  council,  vent  unnecessarv  interferences. 
The  main  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  new  American  Missionary  A880ciation.~The 
churches,  lay,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  race  forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
question  had  been  raised  in  regard  to  them.  Missionary  Association  was  neld  in  Chicago,  111., 
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begiDning  Oct  29.    The  Rev.  William  M.  Tay-  $4,604.    The  "  General  Summary  '*  of  the  condi- 

lor,  D.  D.,  presided.    The  total  receipts  for  the  tion  of  the  missions  in  papal  lands,  European 

year  had  been  $376,217;  the  expenditures,  $371,-  Turkey,  India,  Japan,  Asia  Minor,  China,  Airica, 

745.    Of  the  latter  sum,  $255,084  had  been  ex-  and  the  Pacific  islands,  gives  the  following  totals: 
pended  for  church  and  educational  work  in  the 

South ;  $11,070  for  the  Chinese ;  $51,781  for  the  missions. 

Indians;  and  $5,004  for  foreign  work  (chiefly  paid    Igj/**"" g 

to  the  American  Board  from  the  Mendi  fund).  In  Out-BUtionB*.'..'.'.'.'.".*.'.*.'.".*!!!!!^".' '.***.*.'.*.*. .'."!!.'.'      i,oS 

addition  to  the  regular  receipts  a  gift  of  $1 ,000,-  Places  for  suted  preMhing ..........    ..'.'....'.....      iiofl9 

894  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Daniel  Hand,  to    Average  congregationa e8,664 

be  known  as  the  Daniel  Hand  fund  for  the  edu-  laborxrs  kmploted 

cation  of  colored    people^  the    income  only  of  Onlataf4m!«1onaries(ll  being pbyslctanl)...     177 

which  was  to  be  used.     Of  such  income,  $30,999  Male  physidanB    not    ordalced    (besides   7 

had  been  received  during  the  nine  months  end-       women) ii 

ing.Sept.  30.    The  agents  of  the  society  were  1«-  «t|J«  ^?  «^  phy.ici^kllWiVW;  iw;      * 

bonnff  in  nineteen  States  and  Territories — six  in       unznanied.  188) 814 

the  West  and  thirteen  in  the  South.    Five  char-  Whole  number  of  laborers  sent  from  this 

tered  institutions  were  sustained  in  the  South —    NSye^Sstors ~vu        '^ 

Pisk  University^ Nashville, Tenn., Talladeg^a  Col-  uatiye preacbeM and catechists" '. '. '. '.'.'.'.".     '.    Bio 

lege,  Alabama,  Tougaloo  University,  Mississippi,    Native  school-teachers i,872 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Til-    g^t^f  °»"^t?**?*f\: • : r; •  •;;u 'i<.     *^      *^^ 

1  *.         T     4. '4.   *      A      *•      rv  - 11  ^#  «.u:^i.  u-.,,^  Whole  nmnber  of  laborers  connected  with  the 

lotson  Institute,  Austin,  Texas,  all  of  which  have       missions «,89l 

normal  departments ;  and  besides  these  eighteen 

normal  schools.    Industrial  training  is  given  "i  p»,     »,                      chdrches. 

most  of  the  schools,  whether  chartered,  normal,    churohSieinbers '.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'. 88 OM 

or  common.    Theological  classes  are  taught  at  Addeddmingtheyear  !!.!..!.!!!.!!..!!*.!!.!."!      4,'sS9 

three  of  the  charter^  institutions  and  a  theo-    Whole  number  from  the  first i  io,oo* 

logical  department  is  supported  bj  the  a^ia.  kdccational  departhknt. 

Sir ''l^''''*^  iH^'^'r^*  f '^^'K^Q ""V?-   C.     Theological  seminaries  and  station  classes 14 

The  whole  number  of  schools  m  the  South  was    pupiis: 227 

60;  of  instructors,  260;  of  pupils,  10,094.    The  o>ii^re8 and ijgh schools..!. !...*. !..*!.'!!!.'!!!!!!!          «6 

Indian  missions  returned  68    missionaries,  18    Bow^n"*^h*V7*^i *"*?? 

schools,  and  6  churches,  one  church  having  been  Papiistab^ingMSotoib^gi^is; ■.!.*!!!.' '!:.'.;!;      8,212 

added  during  the   year ;   the  sixteen  Cninese    Oommon  schools 982 

missions,  35  workers,  10  of  them  Chinese,  1,880    gapils  to  common  school*^.    34,641 

pupils  in  schools,  and  more  than  750  converts,    KJS  SJn^tSbuSl'^l"^^^^^    11  fiillw 

40  of  whom  had  made  profession  during  the 

year.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen,  appointed  at  the 

The  association,  according  to  statements  made  previous  meeting  of  the  board  to  consider  and 
by  Dr.  Strieby,  its  secretary,  is  a  representative  report  upon  the  relation  of  the  board  to  the 
body  in  the  control  of  which  life  members  and  churches  and  individuals  who  make  it  their  mis- 
delegates  from  the  churches,  local  conferences,  sionary  agent,  and  the  expediency  of  securing  a 
and  State  associations  have  the  controlling  voice,  closer  union  between  them, "  especially  including 
Its  work  embraces  all  forms  of  effort  in  the  the  subject  of  the  selection  of  corporate  mem- 
church  and  the  school,  and  is  intended  to  extend  bers,"  reported  that  to  1,593  circulars  which  it 
to  all  races  of  men ;  and  it  maintains  as  a  condi-  had  sent  to  churches  contributing  during  1888 
tion  of  fellowship  "that  a  Christian  church  |25  or  more  to  the  board  and  to  corporate 
should  stand  ready  to  fellowship  any  one  whom  members  of  the  board  and  professors  in  theo- 
Christ  fellowships."  logical  seminaries  it  had  received  570  replies, 

American  Board.  —  The  eightieth  annual  of  which  325  were  in  favor  of  some  change, 
meetine  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission-  206  were  opposed  to  any  change,  and  39  em- 
ers  for  Foreign  Missions  was  held  in  New  York,  bodied  no  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
beginning  Oct.  14.  The  Kev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  A  great  variety  of  judgment  was  revealed  by  the 
presided.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  had  correspondence,  with  uncertainty  and  indefinite- 
been  $686,001,  and  the  expenditures  f 685,153.  ness  of  opinion;  and  there  were  so  many  sup- 
The  values  of  the  several  funds  and  investments  porters  of  change  who  gave  doubtful  and  quali- 
of  the  society  were  returned  as  follow :  Legacy  fled  opinions  that,  if  their  votes  were  counted 
of  Asa  Otis,  appraised  value  of  securities  now  separately,  the  majority  would  appear  on  the 
held,  1202,593;  amount  expended  during  the  side  of  the  opposition.  The  committee  was 
year  for  new  missions,  $43,665 ;  legacy  of  Samuel  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  not 
W.  Swett,  amount  expended,  $82,111 ;  balance  yet  come  to  make  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
remaining,  $108,078 ;  "  Morning  Star "  fund  for  election  to  corporate  membership ;  but  it  was 
repairs  of  the  vessel — expended,  $4,927 ;  balance  agreed,  in  making  the  recommendation,  that  the 
leit,  $5,698 ;  General  Permanent  fund,  $215,487 ;  president  and  vice-president  of  the  board  be 
Permanent  Fund  for  Officers,  $59,608,  of  which  constituted  ex  officio  members  of  the  Prudential 
the  income,  $3,474  had  been  applied  to  salaries ;  Committee.  This  was  unanimously  adopted  bv 
Mission  Scholarship  fund,  $3,745 ;  C.  Merriam  the  board,  and  the  committee  was  continued.  A 
Female  Scholarship  fund,  $3,000:  Euphrates  committee  of  nine  members  was  appointed  to 
College  Female  Teachers*  fund,  $2,500;  Hollis  inquire  into  the  methods  of  administration  pur- 
Moore  Trust,  $5.000 ;  William  White  Smith  fund,  sued  at  the  missionary  rooms  in  Boston,  to  rec- 
$35,000 ;   Anatolia  College    Endowment  fund,  ommend  any  changes  which  might  seem  to  them 
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needful  or  important,  and  to  report  to  a  subse-  sets  in  the  Retiring  Ministers'  branch.  Its  re- 
quent  meeting  of  the  board.  A  vote  of  thanks  ceipts  for  the  year  ending  May  81,  1888,  had 
was  given  to  the  Hon.  Oscar  F.  Strauss,  late  been  $5,017  in  the  former,  and  $823  in  the  lat- 
Unit^  States  Minister  in  Turkey,  "  for  his  ter  branch.  The  accounts  of  the  Congregational 
efficient  services  in  defense  of  the  rights  and  College  of  British  North  America  for  the  year 
liberties  of  American  citizens  in  the  Turkish  were  balanced  at  $7,426.  Nineteen  students  had 
Empire."  been  in  attendance.  The  list  of  alumni  con- 
It.  Congregationallsts  In  British  Amer-  tained  100  names.  The  receipts  of  the  Canada 
lea. — The  Congre^tionalists  of  Nova  Scotia  Congregational  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for 
and  New  Brunswick  have,  according  to  the  1887-88  were  $8,456.  Its  principal  mission  is 
*'  Canadian  Congregational  Tear  -  Book "  for  in  Africa,  where  one  missionary  had  been  ex- 
1888-^89,  20  churches,  furnishing  5,160  sittings,  plorin^^  the  country  to  the  north,  east,  and  south 
with  church  property,  including  parsonages,  val-  of  Bailundu  and  Bih^.  A  weekly  newspaper, 
ued  at  $80,950.  In  Ontario  they  have  76  *'The  Canadian  Independent,"  is  published  at 
churches,  with  22,982  sittings,  and  $474,000  of  Toronto. 

property ;  in  Quebec,  15  churches,  with  4,740  III.  Congregationalists  in  Great  Britain. 
sittings',  and  a  valuation  of  $150,400 ;  and  in  — The  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
Manitoba,  1  church,  having  1,000  sittings,  and  gregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  was 
property  valued  at  $28,700.  The  unit^  con-  held  in  London,  May  6.  The  Rev.  Thonuis  Green 
trlbutions  of  the  churches  of  the  provinces  were :  was  elected  chairman  for  the  vear.  The  report 
For  local  church  objects,  $100,682 ;  for  the  Un-  referred  to  the  measures  that  had  been  adopted 
ion,  $575 ;  for  the  Canadian  Congregational  Mis-  to  celebrate  in  1888  the  bicentenary  of  the  £ng- 
sionary  Society,  $8,942 ;  for  the  College  of  Brit-  lish  revolution,  mentioned  the  successful  estab- 
ish  North  America,  $2,946 ;  for  foreign,  Indian,  lishment  of  the  publishing  department,  and  re- 
and  French  missions,  $2,205 ;  for  other  denomi-  ported  progress  m  the  establishment  of  Young 
national  objects,  $2,423  (in  Ontario  and  Quebec) ;  People*s  Guilds  and  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
for  general  benevolent  purposes,  $2,864.  The  tional  Council  of  Congregational  churches.  The 
amount  of  contributions  returned  for  all  pur-  Sunday-school  statistics  showed  the  number  of 
poses  was  $131,838.  At  the  meeting;  of  the  Con-  pupils  to  be  708,611,  and  of  teachers  68,270.  A 
gregational  Union  of  Nova  Scotu  and  New  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  with  the 
Brunswick,  held  in  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  in  London  Missionary  Society  with  respect  to  meas- 
July,  1888,  the  statistical  secretary  returned  the  ures  for  bringing  the  churches  into  closer  rela- 
number  of  members  as  1,199,  and  of  pupils  in  tions  with  the  society.  Acting  upon  the  recom- 
Sunday-schools  as  993,  they  being  under  the  in-  mendation  of  the  Congregational  Jubilee  meet- 
struction  of  183  teachers.  Twelve  pastors  were  ing  in  Victoria,  Australia,  the  meeting  decided 
preaching  at  50  churches  and  preaching  places  that  a  general  council  of  the  Congregational 
to  1,995  hearers,  and  reckoned  2,100  persons  un-  churches  should  be  convened  in  London  at  an 
der  their  pastoral  care.  The  accounts  of  the  early  date  in  which  the  Baptists  should  be  in- 
Congre^tional  Union  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  for  vited  to  join. 

1887-'88  were  balanced   at  $605 ;  while  $218  The  Colonial  Missionary  Society  had  received 

stood  to  the  credit  of  the  "  Bain  bequest*'    The  £8,948  from  all  sources.    Representations  were 

statistical  secretarv's  report,  made  at  the  meeting  made  at  the  annual  meeting,  tne  fifty-third.  May 

of  the  Union  in  Montreal  in  June,  1888,  gave  the  9,  of  its  work  in  building  up  churches  in  Britibn 

following  numbers :  Of  pastors  in  office,  61 ;  of  Columbia,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zea- 

stations,  not  churches,  46 ;  of  preaching  stations  land,  and  Canada. 

on  the  Lord's  Day,  117 ;  of  members,  7,871 ;  London  Missionary  Society. — The  ninety- 
average  attendance  on  Sunday  service,  15,589 ;  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Missionary 
whole  number  under  pastoral  care,  19,906;  of  ad-  Society  was  held  in  London,  May  9.  Mr.  Sam- 
ditions  during  the  year  by  profession,  625 ;  of  uel  Smith,  M.  P.,  presided.  The  total  income  for 
baptisms,  54  of  adults,  and  560  of  infants ;  of  Sun-  the  year  had  been  £125,250,  and  the  expenditure 
day-schools,  92,  with  948  officers  and  teachers,  £122,596.  The  report  referred  to  trouoles  with 
7,684  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  an  average  attend-  the  French  Government  in  Mar^,  which  still  re- 
ance  of  o,515.  The  receipts  of  the  Congrega-  fused  to  investigate  into  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
tional  Missionary  Society  for  1887-88  were  John  Jones.  In  conseouence  of  the  French  au- 
$4,002  from  contributions ;  while  the  entire  re-  thorities  taking  the  eaucation  of  the  children 
c^ts  and  expenditures  were  balanced  at  $10.-  out  of  their  hands,  it  had  been  felt  necessary  to 
668.  The  society  has  trust  funds,  including  a  abandon  the  Leeward  and  Loyalty  islands ;  but 
Church  Extension  and  Building  fund  of  $2,471,  the  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  of  Paris  was 
amounting  in  all  to  $16,641.  Thirty-four  mis-  preparing  gradually  to  take  over  the  work, 
sionaries  had  been  employed,  together  with  18  The  Congregational  Church  Aid  Society  had 
students  during  their  vacation.  The  Canada  been  ten  years  in  existence.  In  1879  it  had  aid- 
Congrefi^tional  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  con-  ed  514  churches  and  126  evangelistic  or  mission 
tributed  to  the  support  of  a  missionary  at  Bom-  stations.  In  1888  the  number  had  increased  to 
bay,  India,  and  of  a  student  at  Euphrates  Col-  786  churches  and  412  evangelistic  stations.  The 
lege,  Turkey ;  and  co-operated  with  tne  Canadian  average  stipends  of  pastors  aided  by  the  society 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  societies.  The  had  ^n  raised  from  less  than  £100  to  £106. 
Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  The  numbers  in  congregations  had  increased 
and  New  Brunswick  had  received  on  its  various  from  81,773  to  102,683.  The  income  of  the  so- 
accounts  $322.  The  Congregational  Provident  ciety  remained  stationary  at  about  £25,000.  The 
fund  returned  $12,629  as  the  net  capital  of  the  village  churches  were  represented  as  suffering 
Widows'  and  Orphans'  branch,  and  $4,705  of  as-  from  the  rural  poverty. 
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Antamnal  Meetings  of  the  Congregational  «<cts  through  the  voice  and  election  of  the  churchee. 

Union.— The  Union  met  in  its  autumnal  ses-  ^i»oM  one  and  common  Head  he  w.     This  view  of 

8ion  at  Hull,  Oct  1.    The  Rev,  Dr.  Palding  oc-  JS^JPJfS^^jf  ^?L*i?!i"~^^ 

:  J  4.u^  ^k>«;-      A   i»4-f«.  nr»a  «AA^  fm^JT  ^Ua  oonstTue  it  as  no  mere  matter  oi  polity  or  ntual,  but 

cupied  the  chair.    A  letter  was  read  from  the  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  the*^Church,  neoe^ 

Archbishop  of  Canterbim^  transmitting  the  reso-  ^  ^^  oomplete  dependence  on  Christ,  and  involviii 
lutions  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  on  "  home  its  no  less  complete  independence  of  the  state.  ThS 
reunion,"  proposing  a  union  of  denominational  conception  of  the  Church,  held  as  a  matter  of  deep 
organizations  with  the  Church  of  England  on  the  and  settled  conviction  bj  Congregationalists,  and  de- 
bases of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  being  the  rule  "ved  as  they  believe  from  the  New  Testament,  is  the 
and  ultimate  standard  of  faith,  the  Apostles'  and  very  thing  it  U  here  proposed  t^at  they  suirender  as  a 
Nicene  Creeds,  the  sacramente  of  biptism  and  «>n<iition  prebminary  to  a  conference  on  '•  home  re- 
^V  T  j^^^  J  fu  u:  i.  •  ""r*:**""  7"^  union."  This  is  a  surrender  they  can  not  make,  and 
the  Lord  s  Supper,  and  the  historic  episcopate.*  y^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^e  expected  to  be  able  to  make ;  and  we 
In  the  reply  to  the  archbishop  s  letter  which  it  therefore  feel  compelled  to  decline  a  conference  which 
adopted,  tbe  Union,  reoornizing  and  reciprocat-  would  allow  such  a  surrender  to  seem  possible, 
ing  the  spirit  of  good-wilT  and  Christian  TO^^  Tj^^  further  enunciated  the  hope  that 
that  prompted  the  overture  declared  that  the  the  archbishop's  letter  might  be  the  beginning 
question  to  which  it  related  was  one  of  deep  ^^  happier  relations  among  the  churches  of  Eng- 
interest  to  the  Congregational  churches,  minis-  i^^d.  A  committee  that  had  been  appointed  to 
ters,  and  members ;  expressed  a  feeling  of  satis-  ^^f^^,  ^j^jj  ^^^^  directors  of  the  Loncton  Mission- 
faction  over  every  movement  in  other  commun-  g^j^j.  ^^^^i  reference  to  its  closer  associa- 
lOM  toward  catholicity  of  feeling  and  conduct,  ^i^,^  ^^j,  -J.^^  Congregational  churches  reported 
and  ite  own  readiness  U>  cultivate  the  same ;  d^  ^.^^t  it  was  deemed  unadvisable  to  introduce  any 
plored  the  divisions  amonethe  churchy;  hoped  ^j^^  into  the  title  of  the  society  that  wouia 
that  the  time  miffht  not  be  distant  when,  as  ^^^  f^  ^^  express  denominational  character :  but 
the  result  of  candid  and  prayerfii  conference,  recommended  a  direct  representation  of  the 
those  divisions,  in  spite  of  any  outward  differ-  ^^^^  associations  on  the  board  of  diiectora, 
ences  that  may  remain  will  cease  to  break  the  representation  of  the  Missionary  Society  on  the 
unity  of  the  spint.  For  such  conferences  the  piitfonns  of  county  associations,  united  devo- 
Congregational  churches  were  fully  prepared ;  fj^n^  conferences,  ind  recognition  of  the  claims 
and  an  arrangement  was  suggested  for  meeting^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  meetings  of  the  Union, 
at  which  membere  of  thelEstablished  Church  rp^^  celebration  of  a  founder?  week  was  also 
and  nonconformists  should  unite  m  the  various  proposed.  A  resolution  was  passed  expressing 
offices  of  worship,  and  in  deliberation  on  practi-  fhe  conviction  that  the  time  h^  come  wlien  im- 
calraewures  of  c<>operation  in  the  common  s^^^^  mediate  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Legisla- 
ice  of  the  Christian  faith  as  a  seemly  prepara-  ^ure  for  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
tion  for  a  conference  on  the  ouestion  of  organic  ^f  the  churches  in  Wales  and  Scotland;  and 
union  Regartlmg  the  Lambeth  invitation  as  that  "the  time  is  opportune  for  preparing  the 
looking  directly  or  ultimately  toward  organic  ^^^^^  ^^e  nation  ty  the  active  Sisiemination 
iininn.  thft  rnnlv  inr.imatod  that  the  onen.  habits  _^  i i^j__     _^   ^i. .  ^^..^i^^i.   m ^l  ,  ..i.'       j. 

Estab- 


.^-  .     ,.        .,           ,j  ,                              -1  *.».^v»  ^..«^w»^  v,i.  England."    A  resolution  was 

unity  m  diversity,  would  be  a  nearer  approach  ^^    ^ed  protesting  against  the  proposed  estab- 

to  real  unity  than  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  in-  Ughment    and    endowment    from    iWrial  re- 

oprporation  po^ible  under  present  conditio^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  Catholic  universfty  in  Ire- 

The  bases  laid  down  by  the  bishops  presented  j^^^    It  recited  that- 

aspects  of  difficulty  to  Congregationalists.    The  «,     „  .      ,        ,                    ,  ,    . 

fourth  article ^®  Union  has  always  contended  that  the  state 

shouli  neither  inflict  disability  nor  confer  distinction 
could  only  be  regarded  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  or  benefit  on  any  subjects  of  the  Queen,  on  religious 
the  way  of  conrerence.  What  that  article  propones  grounds.  It  has,  therefore,  earnestly  striven  for  the 
is  that  the  Congregational  churebes  abandon  their  removal  of  all  disabilities  under  which  Roman  Catho- 
distinctive  testimony,  and  accept,  not  union  with  a  lies  or  Christians  of  other  communions  lay,  for  the 
sister  churoh,  but  incorporation  into  a  system  against  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  privile^^ed 
which  thev  have  been  an  historical  and  continuous  state  ohurehes,  and  for  the  exclusion  or  religion 
protest.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  not  only  hold  from  the  provision  made  by  the  state  for  the  educa- 
the  ^^  historic  episcopate,*'  but  maintain  that  it  is  fully  tion  of  U»e  people.  The  proposal  of  the  Government 
realized  in  our  midst  and  by  our  churches.  Our  pas-  to  establish  a  denominational  university  in  Ireland  is 
tors  are  bishops,  and  we  strenuously  affirm  and  teach  part  of  a  policy  which  the  Union  has  thus  always 
that  their  **  episcopate  "  is  at  once  primitive  and  his-  opposed,  and  wnich  it  still  regards  as  detrimental  at 
torical,  L  e.,  after  the  form  instituted  of  Christ,  ob-  once  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  to  the  civil  inter- 
served  and  enjoined  by  his  a{>ostles.  This  office  our  ests  of  the  nation ;  and  the  assembly  trusts  that  the 
pastors  hold  by  divine  authority,  and  through  divine  nonconformists  of  the  country  will  unite  as  one  man 
appointment,  tlieir  institution  being  of  Christ,  who  to  thwart  it.^ 

Congregational  College  at  Oxford.— Mans- 

«,•'!£•  •J^^lKP^  •°?l?7®iS  «»f  JB«>P<;"*?n  ™:  field   College,  a  theological  seminary  for  non- 

"1.  The  Holy  ScriptoreB  of  the  Old  >Dd  New  Testaments,  «^„#^«»«;o*„    :-   ««i:«f:^«   „uu    fU^   YT«;^*.»=i-f«- 

•8 'contoinlnff  all  things  necessary  to  salvation/ and  M  being  conformists,  m  affiliation  With    the    University 

the  rule  and  nltiniate  standard  of  faith.     2.  The  Apostles^  of  Oxford,  was  opened  in  that  City  on  the  14th 

Creed  as  the  baptismal  symbol  Md  the  NIoene  Creed  as  of  October,  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rey.  R.   W. 

the  sttffldent  statement  of  the  Christian  faith.     8.  The  two  -n^i^    r\    t^    ««^   ««   ;»«..^..Jl,i   «.aa^^^.«  k«.  fka 

sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  himseif-baptism  and  the  2^e,  I).  D..  and  an  inaugural  address  by  the 

Sapper  of  the  Lord— ministered  with  nniUlingnse  of  Chrises  Rev.   Principal   Fairbairn,   chief  of  its  faculty. 

w<was  of  institution,  and  of  the  elements  oMained  by  him.  The  services  and  reunions  were  participated  in  by 

4.  The  historic  episcopate,  l<K!ally  adapted  in  the  methods  >^„„„  ,«^,«v.«~,  «.#  fk^  ,,*«;-.rn«»u»  «>»^n.»  »i,y«m 

of  Its  adminlstratiSn  to  th^TaryinK  nJ^%  of  the  nations  and  ^^^y  members  of  the  university,  among  whom 

peoples  oalled  of  God  into  the  unity  of  his  Church.''  were  eight  heads  of  colleges. 
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CONGRESS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.  We  diaoover  that  the  fortune;  w»li»ed  by  our manu- 

The  second  se^ion  of  the  ^^^^fh  Con^^^  '^ZTeX^^^^^^l^^^^ 

vened  on  Monday,  Dec.  3,  1888 ;  and  the  Pres  -  ^^^^^  diacriSinatinfffavor  of  the  Government,  and 

dent  sent  m  his  fourth  annual  message,  as  roi-  are  largely  built  upon  undue  exactions  from  the  maasea 

lows :  of  our  people.    Tne  ffull'  between  employers  and  the 

,     „  .    ,  ^  employed  is  oonatantly  wideninff  and  olasaea  are  rap- 
To  th4  Congr^ti  of  th4  Un%t«d  States  :  \^y  forming,  one  comprising  the  very  rich  and  pow- 

As  you  assemble  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  you  eHul,  while  in  another  are  found  the  toiling  poor, 

have  usaumed  as  the  representatives  of  a  free  and  gen-  As  we  view  the  achievementa  of  aggregated  capi- 

erous  people,  your  meeting  ia  niarked  by  an  interest-  ^^1,  we  discover  the  exihtenoe  of  trusts,  combinations, 

ing  ana  impressive  incident.  With  the  expiration  of  the  ^nd  monopolies,  while  the  citizen  is  struggling  far  in 

present  session  of  the  Congress  the  flnt  centuiy  of  our  the  x«ar  or  is  trampled  to  death  beneath  an  iron  heel, 

constitutional  existence  as  a  nation  will  be  completed.  Corporations  which  should  be  the  careftiUy  restrained 

Our  survival  for  one  hundred  years  ia  not  sumdent  oreatuies  of  the  law  and  the  servants  of  the  people, 

to  assure  us  that  we  no  longer  have  dantfers  to  fear  in  ^^^  fa^t  becouung  the  people's  masten. 

the  maintenance,  with  all  its  promised  blessings,  of  a  g^u  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  wealth  and 

government  founded  upon  the  freedom  of  the  people,  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  complacently  contem- 

The  time  rather  admonishes  us  to  soberly  mquire  piatmg  every  incident  of  change  mseparable  from 

whether  in  the  past  we  have  always  doselv  kept  in  ijiese  conditions,  it  is  our  duty  as  patriotic  citizens  to 

the  course  of  saretv,  and  whether  we  have  before  us  inquire,  at  the  present  stage  of  our  proffress,  how  the 

a  way  plain  and  clear  which  leads  to  happinesa  and  t,oQ^  of  the  Government  made  with  the  people  has 

perpetuity.  been  kept  and  performed. 

When  the  experiment  of  our  Government  was  un-  Instead  of  limiting  the  tribute  drawn  from  our  citi- 

dertaken,  the  chart  adopted  for  our  guidance  was  the  xens  to  the  necessities  of  its  economical  administrsp- 

Constitution.    Departure  from  the  lines  there  laid  tion,  the  Government  persists  in  exacting,  from  the 

down  is  failure.      "  '~  —^-"^        ..-:-..  ^ji             *^  .   .            -  .*                     .«.        __^..i               if_j 

the  direction  the] 

limitations  they  1  . , 

world  of  the  fitness  of  the  American  people  for  self-  gon,  add  to  extortion  the  danger  attending  the  diver- 

govemment.  sion  of  the  currency  of  the  country  from  the  legiti- 

The  equal  and  exact  justice  of  which  we  boast  as  mate  channels  of  business, 

the  underlvinff  principle  of  our  institutions  should  Under  the  same  laws  by  which  these  results  are  pro- 

not  be  confined  to  the  relations  of  our  citizens  to  each  duced,  the  Government  permits  manv  millions  more 

other.    The  Government  itself  is  under  bond  to  the  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  living  or  our  people  and 

American  people  that  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  to  be  taken  from  our  consumers,  which  unreshonably 

and  powers  it  will  deal  with  the  body  of  our  citizens  awell  the  profits  of  a  small  but  powerful  minority, 

in  a  manner  scrupulously  honest  and  fair  and  abeo-  The  people  must  still  be  taxed  for  the  supnort  of 

lutely  just.    It  has  agreed  that  American  citizenship  the  Government  under  the  operation  of  tann  laws, 

shall  be  the  only  credential  necessary  to  justify  the  But  to  the  extent  that  the  mass  of  our  citizens  are  in- 

claim  ot  equalitv  before  the  law^  and  that  no  oondi-  oidinately  burdened  beyond  any  useAil  public  pur- 

tion  in  life  shall  give  rise  to  discrimination  in  the  pose,andfor  the  benefit  of  a  favored  few,  the  Govem- 

treatment  of  the  people  bv  their  Government.    ^  ^  ment^  under  pretext  of  an    exercise  of  its  taadng 

The  citizen  of  our  republic  in  its  early  days  rigidly  power,  enters  gratuitously  into  partnership  with  these 
insisted  upon  tuU  compliance  with  the  letter  or  thia  favorites  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  injury  of  a  vast 
bond,  and  saw  stretching  out  before  him  a  clear  field  maiority  of  our  people, 
for  individual  endeavor.  His  tribute  to  the  support  This  is  not  equality  before  the  law. 
of  his  Government  was  measured  by  the  cost  of  its  The  existing  situation  is  ii^urious  to  the  health  of 
economical  nudntenance,  and  he  was  Mecure  in  the  en-  our  entire  body  politic  It  stifies,  in  those  for  whose 
joyment  of  the  remaining  recompense  of  his  steady  benefit  it  is  permitted,  all  patriotic  love  of  country, 
and  contented  toil.  In  those  days  the  frugality  of  the  and  substitutes  in  its  place  selfish  greed  and  grasp- 
people  was  stamped  upon  their  Government^  and  was  ing  avarice.  Devotion  to  American  citazenship  for  its 
enforced  by  the  free,  thouffhtfUl,  and  intelligent  suf-  own  sake  and  for  what  it  should  accomplish  as  a  mo-> 
frage  of  the  citizen.  Comoinations,  monopolies,  and  tive  to  our  nation^  s  advancement  and  the  happiness  of 
aggregations  of  capital  were  either  avoided  or  sternly  all  our  people  is  displaced  by  the  assumption  that 
regulated  and  restrained.  The  pomp  and  glitter  of  the  Government,  instead  of  being  the  embodiment  of 
governments  less  free  offered  no  temptation  and  pre-  equality,  is  but  an  Instrumentality  through  which  es- 
sented  no  delusion  to  the  plain  people  who,  side  by  pecial  and  individual  advantages  are  to  m  gained, 
aide,  in  friendly  competition  wrought  for  the  ennoble-  The  arrogance  of  thia  assumption  is  unconcealed, 
ment  and  digmty  of  man,  for  the  solution  of  the  prob-  It  appears  m  the  sordid  disregard  of  all  but  personal 
lem  of  free  government,  and  for  the  achievement  of  interests,  in  the  refusal  to  abate  for  the  benefit  of  oth- 
the  grand  c^tiny  awaiting  the  land  which  God  had  ere  one  iota  of  selfish  advantage,  and  in  combinations 
given  them.  to  perpetuate  such  advantages  tnrou^h  efforts  to  oon- 

A  century  has  passed.    Our  cities  are  the  abiding  troi  legislation  and  improperly  infiuencc  the  Bufih^^ 

places  of  wealth  and  luxunr ;  our  manufactories  yield  of  the  people. 

fortunes  never  dreamed  of  by  the  fathers  of  the  re-  The  gnevanoes  of  those  not  included  within  the 

public ;  our  business  men  are  madly  striving  in  the  circle  of  these  beneficiaries,  when  f\illy  realized,  will 

race  for  riches,  and  immense  aggregations  of  capital  surely  arouse  irritation  and  discontent.    Our  farmers, 

outrun  the  imagination  in  the  magnitude  of  their  un-  long  suffering  and  patient,  struggling  in  the  nee  oi 

dortakin^.  life  with  the  nardest  and  moat  unremitting  toil,  will 

We  view  with  pride  and  satisfaction  this  bright  not  fail  to  see^  in  spite  of  misrepresentations  and  mis- 
picture  of  our  country's  growth  and  prosperity,  while  leading  fallacies,  that  they  are  obliged^  to  accept  such 
only  a  closer  scrutiny  develops  a  somoer  shading,  prices  for  their  products  as  are  fixed  in  foreign  mar- 
Upon  more  careful  inspection  we  find  the  wealth  and  kets  where  they  compete  with  the  farmers  of  the 
luxury  of  our  cities  minified  with  poverty  and  wretch-  world ;  that  their  lands  are  declining  in  value  while 
edness  and  unrcmunorntive  toil.  A  crowded  and  con-  their  debts  increase :  and  that  without  compensating 
stantly  increasing  urban  population  suggestH  the  im-  favor  they  are  forcea  by  the  action  of  the  Government 
poverishment  of  rural  sections  and  discontent  with  to  pay  for  the  benefit  of  others  such  enhanced  prices 
a^icultural  punuita.  The  farmer's  son,  not  satisfied  for  tne  thinfrs  they  need  that  the  scanty  returns  of 
with  his  father's  simple  and  laborious  life,  joins  the  their  labor  fail  to  f\imish  their  support  or  leave  no 
eager  chase  for  essily  acquired  wealth.  margin  for  accumulation. 
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Our  workin^en,  eulranohued  from  all  delusions 
and  no  longer  frightened  by  the  cry  that  their  wages 
are  endangered  by  a  jnst  revision  of  our  tariff  laws, 
will  reasonably  demand  through  such  revision  stead- 
ier employment,  cheaper  means  of  livins  in  their 
homes,  freedom  for  themselves  and  their  children  from 
the  doom  of  perpetual  servitude,  and  an  open  door  to 
their  advancement  beyond  the  limits  of  a  laboring 
class.  Others  of  our  citizens  whose  comforts  and  ex- 
penditures are  measured  by  moderate  salaries  and 
nzed  incomes  will  insist  upon  the  fairness  and  jus- 
tice of  cheapening  the  cost  of  necessaries  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

When  to  the  selfishness  of  the  beneficiaries  of  im- 
just  discrimination  under  our  laws  there  shall  be  add- 
ed the  discontent  of  those  who  suffer  from  such  dis- 
crimination, we  will  realize  the  tact  that  the  benefi- 
cent purposes  of  our  Government,  dependent  upon 
the  patriotism  and  contentment  of  our  people,  are  en- 
dangered. 

Communism  is  a  hatei\il  thing,  and  a  menace  to 
peace  and  organized  government.  But  the  commu- 
nism of  combined  wealth  and  capital,  the  out^wth 
of  overweening  cupidity  and  selfishness,  which  insidi- 
ously undermmes  the  justice  and  integrity  of  free  in- 
stitutions, is  not  less  aanfferous  than  the  communism 
of  oppressed  poverty  ana  toil  which,  exasperated  by 
ii\justioe  and  discontent,  attacks  with  wild  disorder 
the  citadel  of  rule. 

He  mocks  the  people  who  proposes  that  the  Gk>v- 
emment  shall  protect  the  rich  and  that  they  in  turn 
will  care  for  the  laboring  poor.  Any  intermediary 
between  the  people  and  their  Government,  or  the  least 
delegation  or  the  care  and  protection  the  Government 
owes  to  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land,  makes  the . 
boast  of  free  institutions  a  glittering  delusion  and  the 
pretended  boon  of  American  citizenship  a  shameless 
imposition. 

A  just  and  sensible  revision  of  our  tariff  laws  should 
bo  made  for  the  relief  of  thoee  of  our  countrymen  who 
suffer  under  present  conditions.  Such  a  revision 
should  receive  the  support  of  all  who  love  that  justice 
and  equality  due  to  Americsn  citizenship,  of  all  who 
realize  that  in  this  justice  and  equality  our  Govern- 
ment finds  its  strength  and  its  power  to  protect  the 
citizen  and  bis  property,  of  all  who  believe  that  the 
contented  competence  and  comfort  of  many  accord 
better  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  than  colossal 
fortunes  unfairly  gathered  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  of 
all  who  appreciate  that  the  forbearance  and  fraternity 
amon^  our  people  which  recognize  the  value  of  every 
American  interest,  are  the  surest  ^arantee  of  our  na- 
tional progress,  and  of  all  who  desire  to  see  the  prod- 
ucts or  American  skill  and  ingenuity  in  everv  market 
of  the  world  with  a  resulting  restoration  of  American 
commerce. 

The  necessitv  of  the  reduction  of  our  revenue  is  so 
apparent  as  to  oe  generally  conceded.  But  the  means 
by  which  this  end  shall  be  accomplished  and  the  sum 
of  direct  benefit  which  shall  result  to  our  citizens  pre- 
sent a  controversy  of  the  utmost  importance.  Tnere 
should  be  no  scheme  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  which 
the  burdens  of  the  people  are  only  apparently  re- 
moved. £xtravagant  appropriations  of  puolic  money, 
with  all  their  demoralizing  consequences,  should  not 
be  tolerated,  either  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  Treas- 
ury of  its  present  surplus  or  as  fbmishing  pretext  for 
resisting  a  proper  reauction  in  tariff  rates.  Existing 
evils  and  n^justioe  should  be  honestly  recognizedL 
boldly  met,  and  effectively  remedied.  There  sboula 
be  no  cessation  of  the  struggle  until  a  plan  is  perfected, 
fair  and  conservative  toward  existing  industries,  but 
which  will  reduce  the  cost  to  consumers  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  while  it  proWdes  for  our  manufacturers 
the  advantage  of  freer  raw  materials  and  permits  no 
ii^jury  to  the  interests  of  American  labor. 

The  cause  for  which  the  battle  is  wasred  is  comprised 
within  lines  clearly  and  distinctly  defined.  It  snould 
never  be  compromised.    It  is  the  people's  cause. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  semsh  and  private  in- 
terests which  are  so  persistently  heard,  wnen  efforts 


are  made  to  deal  in  a  just  and  comprehensive  manner 
with  our  tariff  laws,  are  related  to,  if  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for,  the  sentiment  largely  prevailing  among 
the  people  that  the  General  Government  is  the  fount- 
ain of  individual  and  private  aid ;  that  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  relieve  witn  paternal  care  the  dbtress  of 
citizens  and  communities,  and  from  the  fullness  of  its 
Treasury  it  should,  upon  the  slightest  possible  pre- 
text of  promoting  the  ^neral  good!  apply  public  funds 
to  the  benefit  of^locabties  and  inaividuals.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  there  is  a  growing  assumption  that, 
as  against  the  Government  and  in  fkvor  of  private 
claims  and  interests,  the  usual  rules  and  limitations 
of  business  principles  and  just  dealing  should  be 
waived. 

These  ideas  have  been  unhappily  much  encouraged 
by  legislative  acquiescence,  neuef  from  contracts 
made  with  the  Government  is  too  easily  accorded  in 
favor  of  the  citizen ;  the  failure  to  support  claims 
against  the  Government  by  proof  is  often  supplied  by 
no  better  consideration  than  the  wealth  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  poverty  of  the  clumant ;  gratuities  in 
the  form  of  pensions  are  granted  upon  no  other  real 
ground  than  the  needy  condition  of  the  applicant  or 
for  reasons  less  valid ;  and  large  sums  are  expended 
for  public  buildings  and  other  improvements  upon 
representations  scarcely  claimed  to  be  related  to  pub- 
lic needs  and  necessities. 

The  extent  to  which  the  consideration  of  such  mat- 
ters subordinates  and  postpones  action  upon  subjects 
of  great  public  importance,  but  involving  no  special, 
private,  or  partisan  interest,  should  arrest  attention 
and  lead  to  reformation. 

A  few  of  the  numerous  illustrationB  of  this  condi- 
tion may  be  stated. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  calendar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  delay  to  suitors  and  denial  of 
justice  resulting  tlierefrom,  have  been  strongly  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  with  a  plan  for 
the  relief  of  the  situation  approved  by  those  well  able 
to  judge  of  its  merits.  Wnile  this  subject  remmns 
witnout  effective  consideration  many  laws  have  been 
passed  providing  fbr  the  holding  of  terms  of  inferior 
courts  at  places  to  suit  the  convenience  of  localities  or 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  application  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  public  building. 

Bepeated  recommendations  have  been  submitted 
for  the  amendment  and  change  of  the  laws  relating  to 
our  public  lands  so  that  their  spoliation  and  diversion 
to  other  uses  than  as  homes  for  honest  settlers  might 
be  prevented.  While  a  measure  to  meet  this  con- 
ceded necessity  of  reform  remains  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  Congress  many  claims  to  the  public  lands  and 
applications  for  their  donation  in  favor  of  States  and 
individuals  have  been  allowed. 

A  plan  in  aid  of  Indian  management  recommended 
by  those  well  informed,  as  containing  valuable  feat- 
ures in  furtherance  of  the  solution  of  toe  Indian  prob- 
lem, has  thus  far  failed  of  le^slative  sanction,  while 
grants  of  doubtfUl  expediency  to  railroad  corporations, 
permitting  them  to  ihiss  through  Indian  reservations, 
nave  greatly  multiplied. 

The  propriety  and  necesi^ity  of  the  erection  of  one 
or  more  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  United  States 
convicts,  and  a  post-office  building  in  the  national 
capital,  are  not  disputed.  But  these  needs  yet  remain 
unanswered,  while  scores  of  public  buildings  have 
been  erected  where  their  necessity  for  public  purposes 
is  not  apparent. 

A  revision  of  our  pension  laws  could  easily  be  made 
which  would  rest  upon  just  principles  and  provide 
for  every  worthy  applicant.    But,  while  our  general 

Sension  laws  remain  confused  and  imperfect,  hun- 
reds  of  private  pension  laws  are  annually  passed, 
which  are  the  sources  of  unjust  discrimination  ana 
popular  demoralization. 

Appropriation  bills  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  defaced  by  items  and  provisions  to  meet  pri- 
vate ends,  and  it  is  fVeely  asserted  by  responsible  and 
experienced  parties  that  a  bill  appropriating  money 
for  public  internal  improvement  would  fail  to  meet 
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with  favor,  unless  it  oontuned  itemB  more  for  local  under  treaty  and  international  oomitv,  in  the  territo- 

and  private  advantage  than  for  public  benefit.  rial  waters  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  I  regret  to 

These  statements  can  be  much  emphasized  by  an  say  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  ac^uBted. 

ascertainment  of  the  proi>ortion  of  Federal  Ic^lation  These  matcera  were  fkilly  treated  in  m^  mesBU|e  to 

which  either  bears  upon  its  face  its  private  character,  the  Senate  of  Feb.  20,  1888,  tpgether  with  which  a 

or  which,  upon  examination,  develops  such  a  motive  convention,  concluded  under  my  authority  with  Her 

power.  Majesty's  Government  on  the  16th  of  February  last. 

And  yet  the  people  wait  and  expect  from  their  for  the  removal  of  all  causes  of  misimderstanding,  was 

chosen  representatives  such  patriotic  action  as  will  submitted  by  me  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 

advance  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country ;  and  this  This  treaty  having  been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  I 

expectation  can  only  bo  answered  by  the  peribrmanoe  transmitted  a  messa^  to  the  Congress,  on  the  28d  of 

of  public  duty  with  unselfish  purpose.    Our  mission  August  last,  reviewing  the  transactions  and  submit- 

among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  our  success  in  tin^  for  oonsideration  oertun  recommendations  for 

aooomplishing  the  work  God  has  given  the  American  legislation  concerning  the  important  questions  in- 

people  to  do,  require  of  those  intrusted  with  the  mak-  volved. 

iDg  and  execution  of  our  laws  perfect  devotion,  above  Afterward,  on  the  12th  of  Se;>tember,  in  response  to 

aU  other  thinjcs,  to  the  public  good.  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  I  again  communicated  fully 

TMs  devotion  will  lead  us  to  strongly  resist  all  im-  all  the  inibrmation  in  my  possession  as  to  the  action 

patience  of  constitutional  limitations  of  Federal  power,  of  the  Government  of  Canaoa  affecting  the  oommereial 

and  to  persistentiy  check  the  increasing  tendency  to  relations  between  the  Dominion  and  tne  United  States, 

extend  the  scope  of  Federal  legislation  into  the  domain  including  the  treatment  of  American  fishing- vessels 

of  State  and  local  jurisdiction,  upon  the  plea  of  sub-  in  the  ports  and  waters  of  British  North  America, 

servixig  the  public  welfare.    The  preservation  of  the  These  communications  have  all  been  published,  and 

partitions  between  proper  subjects  of  Federal  and  local  therefore  opened  to  the  knowledge  of  both  Houses  of 

care  and  regulation  is  of  such  importance  under  the  Congress,  although  two  were  addressed  to  the  Senate 

Constitution,  which  is  the  law  of  our  very  existence,  alone. 

that  no   consideration  of  expediency  or   sentiment  Comment  upon  or  repetition  of  their  contents  would 

should  tempt  us  to  enter  upon  doubttul  jground.    We  be  superfluous,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  has 

have  undertaken  to  discover  and  prodaim  tibe  richest  since  oocurrea  which  should  be  added  to  the  facts 

blessings  of  a  free  government,  with  the  Constitution  therein  stated.    Therefore,  I  merely  repeat,  as  appli- 

as  our  guide.    Let  us  follow  the  way  it  points  out   It  cable  to  the  present  time,  the  statement  which  will  be 

will  not  mislead  us.     And  surely  no  one  who  has  found  in  m^  message  to  the  Senate  of  Sept.  12  last: 

taken  upon  hioiself  the  solemn  obligation  to  support  "  That  since  March  8,  1887,  no  case  has  been  re- 

and  preserve  the  Constitution  can  find  justification  or  ported  to  the  Department  of  State  wherein  complaint 

solace  for  dislojalty  in  the  excuse  that  he  wandered  nas  been  made  of  unfriendly  or  unlawf\il  treatment  of 

and  disobeyed  m  search  of  a  better  wav  to  reach  the  American  fishing-vessels  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 

public  welfare  than  the  Constitution  oners.  authorities,  in  which  reparation  was  not  promptiy  and 

What  has  been  said  is  deemed  not  inappropriate  at  satisfactorily  obtained  oy  the  United  States  consul- 

a  time  when,  from  a  century's  height,  we  view  the  general  at  Halifiu." 

way  already  trod  by  the  American  people,  and  attempt  Haviug  essayed,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  to 
to  discover  their  f\iture  path.  procure  by  negotiation  the  settiement  of  a  long^tand- 
The  seventh  President  of  the  United  States — the  mg  cause  of  dispute,  and  to  remove  a  constant  menace 
soldier  and  statesman,  and  at  all  times  the  firm  and  to  the  good  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  con- 
brave  friend  of  the  people — in  vindication  of  his  course  tinuing  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  treaty  oi  February 
as  the  protector  of^  popular  rights  and  the  champion  last,  which  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
oftruo  American  citusenship,  declared :  ate,  did  supply  *^a  satisfactory,  practical,  and  final 

**  The  ambition  which^  leads  me  on  is  an  anxious  a4justment  upon  a  basis  honorable  and  just  to  both 

desire  and  a  fixed  determination  to  restore  to  tiie  peo-  parties  of  the  difficult  and  vexed  question  to  which  it 

pie,  unimpiured,  the  sacred  trust  they  have  connded  related,*'  and  having  subse<}uently  and  unavailingly 

to  my  charge ;  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Constitution  recommended  other  legislation  to  Congress  which  I 

and  to  preserve  it  from  further  violation ;  to  penuade  hoped  would  suffice  to  meet  the  exigency  created  by 

my  countrymen,  so  far  as  I  mav,  that  it  is  not  in  a  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  I  now  again  invoke  the 

splendid  government  supported  oy  powerful  monopo-  earnest  and  immediate  attention  of  the  Congress  to 

lies  and  aristocratical  establishments  that  they  will  the  condition  of  this  important  question,  as  it  now 

find  happiness,  or  their  liberties  protection,  but  in  a  stands  before  them  and  the  country,  and  for  the  settle- 

{>lain  system,  void  of  pomp — protecting  all  and  grant-  ment  of  which  I  am  deeply  solicitous, 

ng  favore  to  none— dispensing  its  blessings  like  the  Near  the  close  of  the  month  of  October  last  oocur- 

dews  of  heaven,  unseen  and  unfelt  save  in  the  f^esh-  rences  of  a  deeply  regrettable  nature  were  brought  to 

ness  and  beauty  they  contribute  to  produce.  It  is  such  my  knowledge,  which  made  it  my  painfhl  but  impera- 

a  government  that  the  genius  of  our  people  requires —  tive  duty  to  obtain,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  a 

such  a  one  only  under  which  our  States  may  remain,  new  penonal  channel  of  diplomatic  intercourse  in  this 

for  ages  to  come,  united,  prosperous,  and  free."  country  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

In  pursuance  of  a  constitutional  provision  requiring  The  correspondence  in  relation  to  this  incident  will 

the  Ptesident,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  to  the  Con-  in  due  course  be  laid  before  you,  and  will  disclose  the 

grettti  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  I  have  the  unpu^donable  conduct  of  the  official  referred  to  in  his 

satisfaction  to  announce  that  the  close  of  the  year  finds  interference  by  advice  and  counsel  with  the  sufiVages 

the  United  States  in  the  emoyment  of  domestic  tran-  of  American  citixens  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Pres- 

quillity  and  at  peace  with  all  the  nations.  idential  election  then  near  at  hand,  and  also  in  his 

Since  my  last  annual  message  our  foreign  relations  subsequent  public  declarations  to  justify  his  action, 

have  been  strengthened  and  improved  by  performance  superadding  impugnment  of  the  Executive  and  Senate 

of  international  good  offices  and  by  new  and  renewed  of  the  United  States,  in  connection  with  important 

treatiesof  amity,  commerce,  and  reciprocal  extradition  questions  now  pending  in  controversy  between  the 

of  criminals.  two  Governments. 

Those  international  questions  which    still   await  The  offense  thus  committed  was  most  grave,  jnvolv- 

settiement  are  all  reasonably  within  the  domain  of  ing  disastrous  possibilities  to  the  good  relations  of  the 

amicable  negotiation,  and  there  is  no  existing  subject  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  constituting  a  gross 

of  dispute  between  toe  United  States  and  any  foreign  breach  of  diplomatic  privilege  and  an  invasion  of  the 

power  that  is  not  susceptible  of  satisfactory  adjustment  purely  domestic  affaire  ana  essential  sovereignty  of 

oy  frank  diplomatic  treatment.  the  Government  to  which  the  envoy  was  accredited. 

The  questions  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Having  first  fulfilled  the  just  demands  of  intema- 

States  relating  to  the  rights  of  American  fishermen,  tional  comity  by  affording  mil  opportunity  for  Her 
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Migeety's  Goveniment  to  net  in  relief  of  the  sitaation,  the  12th  day  of  March,  1888,  and  which,  having  been 

1  considered  prolongation  of  diBouaeion  to  be  unwar-  confirmed  oy  the  Senate  with  certain  amendments, 

ranted  and  tnereupon  declined  to  ftirther  recognize  was  rejected  by  the  Chinese  Government.    This  mes- 

the  diplomatic  chaiuoter  of  the  person,  whose  continu-  sage  oontuned  a  recommendation  that  a  sum  of  money 

ance  in  such  function  would  destroy  that  mutual  con-  be  appropriated  t»  compensation  to  Chinese  subjects 

fldence  which  is  essential  to  the  good  understandinff  who  had  suffered  ixjuries  at  the  hands  of  lawless  men 

of  the  two  Governments,  and  was  inconsistent  with  within  our  jurisdiction.    Such  appropriation  having 

the  welfare  and  self-respect  of  the  Government  of  the  been  duly  made,  the  fund  awaits  reception  by  the 

United  States.  Chinese  Government. 

The  usual  interchange  of  communication  has  since  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  by  the  cessation  of  the 

continued  through  Her  Miuesty's  lection  in  this  city,  influx  of  this  class  of  Chinese  subjects,  in  accordance 

My  endeavors  to  establish  by  international  co-  with  the  expressed  wish  of  both  Governments,  a  cause 
o])eTation  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  exter-  of  unkind  feeling  has  been  permanently  removed, 
mination  of  fur-seals  in  Behring  Sea  have  not  been  On  the  9th  of  August,  1687,  notification  was  given 
relaxed,  and  I  have  hopes  of  being  enabled  shortly  to  by  the  Japanese  minister  at  this  capital  of  the  ad- 
submit  an  effective  and  satisfactory  conventional  ^m>-  joumment  of  the  conference  for  the  revision  of  the 
Jet  with  the  maritime  powers  for  the  approval  ot  the  treaties  ot  Ja^an  with  foreign  powers,  owing  to  the 
Senate.  objection  of  his  Government  to  the  provision  in  the 

The  coastal  boundary  between  our  Alaskan  posses-  draft  of  a  jurisdictional  convention  which  required  the 

sions  and  British  Columbia,  1  rwet  to  say,  has  not  submbsion  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  Empire  to  the 

received  the  attention  demandea  by  its  importance,  powers  in  advance  of  its  becoming  operative.    This 

and  which  on  several  occasions  heretofore  I  nave  had  notification  was,  however,  accompanied  with  an  as- 

the  honor  to  recommend  to  the  Congress.  surance  of  Japan's  intention  to  continue  the  work  of 

The  admitted  impracticability,  if  uot  impossibility,  revision, 

of  making  an  accurate  and  predse  survey  and  de-  Notwithstanding  this  temporary  interruption  of  ne- 

markation  of  the  boundary  line,  as  it  is  recited  in  the  gotiations,  it  is  hoped  that  improvements  may  soon  be 

treaty  with  Russia  under  which  Alaska  was  ceded  to  secured  in  the  jurisdictional  system  as  respects  for- 

the  United  States,  renders  it  absolutely  requisite,  for  eigners  in  Japan,  and  relief  dSbrdcKi  to  that  country 

the  prevention  of  international  jurisdictional  compli-  from  the  present  undue  and  oppressive  foreign  control 

cations,  that  adequate  appropriation  for  a  reconnais-  in  matters  of  commerce. 

Banco  and  survey  to  obtam  proper  knowledge  of  the  I  eamestiy  recommend  that  relief  be  provided  for 

localitv  and  the  geographical  features  of  the  boundary  the  injuries  accidentally  caused  to  Japanese  subjects 

should  be  authorized  by  Congress  with  as  little  delay  in  the  Island  Ikisima  by  the  target  practice  of  one  of 

as  possible.  our  vessels. 

Knowledge  to  be  only  thus  obtained  is  an  essential  A  diplomatic  mission  fVom  Ooreahas  been  received, 

prerequisite  for  ne^tiation  for  ascertaining  a  common  and  the  formal  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 

bounoary,  or  as  preliminary  to  any  other  mode  of  contemplated  by  the  treaty  of  1882  is  now  established, 

settiement.  Legislative  provision  is  hereby  recommended  to  or- 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  agreement  should  ganize  and  equip  consular  courts  in  Corea. 

be  reached  with  Her  Migesty's  Government  by  which  Persia  has  established  diplomatic  representation  at 

the  damages  to  life  and  property  on  the  Great  Lakes  this  capital  and  has  evincea  verv  great  interest  in  the 

inay  be  alleviated  by  removmg  or  humanely  regulat-  enterprise  and  achievements  ot  our  citizens.    I  am, 

ing  the  obstacles  to  reciprocal  assistance  to  wrecked  therefore,  hopeful  that  beneficial  commercial  relations 

or  stranded  vessels.  between  the  two  countries  may  be  brought  about 

The  act  of  June  19, 1878,  which  offers  to  Canadian  I  announce  with  sincere  regret  that  Hayti  has  again 

vessels  tree  access  to  our  inland  waters  in  aid  of  become  the   theatre   of  insurrection,  disorder,  and 

wrecked  or  disabled  vessels,  has  not  yet  become  effect-  bloodshed.    The  titular  government  of  President  Sai- 

ive  through  concurrent  action  b^  Canada.  oman  has  been  forcibly  overthrown  and  he  driven  out 

The  due  protection  of  our  citizens  of  French  origin  of  the  country  to  France,  where  he  has  since  died, 

or  descent,  iVom  claim  of  military  service  in  the  event  The  tenure  of  power  has  been  so  unstable  amid 

of  their  returning  to  or  visiting  France,  has  called  the  war  of  factions  that  has  ensued  since  the  expulsion 

forth  correspondence  which  was  laid  before  you  at  the  of  President  Saloman  that  no  government  constituted 

last  session.  by  the  will  of  the  flaytian  people  has  been  recognized 

In  the  absence  of  conventional  agreement  as  to  nat-  as  administering  responsibly  the  affaire  of  that  country, 

uralization,  which  is  greatiy  to  be  desired,  this  Gov-  Our  representative  has  been  instructed  to  abstain  from 

emment  sees  no  occasion  to  recede  from  the  sound  interference  between  the  warring  factions,  and  a  ves- 

position  it  has  maintained,  not  only  with  regnrd  to  sel  of  our  navy  has  been  sent  to  Haytian  waters  to 

France  but  as  to  all  countries  with  which  the  United  sustain  our  minister  and  for  the  protection  of  the  per- 

States  have  not  concluded  special  treaties.  sons  and  property  of  American  citizens. 

Twice  within  the  last  )[ear  has  the  imperial  house-  Due  precautions  have  been  taken  to  enforce  our 

hold  of  Germany  been  visited  by  death ;  and  I  have  neutrality  laws  and  prevent  our  territory  from  becom- 

hastened  to  express  the  sorrow  of  this  people,  and  ing  the  l>ase  of  military  supplies  for  either  of  the  war- 

their  appreciation  of  the  lofty  character  of  the  late  ring  factions. 

aged  Emperor  William,  and  their  sympathy  with  the  Under  color  of  a  blockade,  of  which  no  reasonable 

heroism  under  suffering  of  his  son,  the  late  Emperor  notice  had*  been  given,  and  which  does  not  appear  to 

Frederick.                             ^  have  been  efficiently  maintained,  a  seizure  oi  vessels 

I  renew  my  recommendation  of  two  years  ago  for  under  the  American  fiag  has  been  reported,  and,  in 

the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  ret\inding  to  certain  Ger-  consequence,  measures  to  prevent  and  redress  any 

man  steamship   lines  of  the  interest  upon  tonnage  molestation  of  our  innocent  merchantmen  have  been 

dues  illegally  exacted.  adopted. 

On  the  12th  of  April  last  I  laid  before  the  house  of  Proclamation  was  duly  made  on  the  9th  day  of  No- 
Representatives  flill  information  respecting  our  inter-  vembcr,  18S7,  of  the  conventional  extensions  of  the 
ests  in  Samoa;  and  in  the  subseouent  correspondence  treaty  of  June  8. 1876,  with  Hawaii,  under  which  re- 
on  the  same  subject,  which  will  be  laid  before  you  in  lations  of  such  special  and  beneficent  intercourse  have 
due  course,  the  history  of  events  in  those  islands  will  been  created, 
be  found.                              ^  In  Uie  vast  field  of  Oriental  commerce  now  unfolded 

In  a  message  accompanying  mv  approval,  on  the  fk>m  our  Pacific  borders,  no  feature  presents  stronger 
1st  day  of  October  last,  of  a  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  reoomrafcndations  for  concressioial   action  than  Uie 
Chinese  laborers,  I  laid  before  Congress  fiill  informa-  establishment  of  communication  by  submarine  tele- 
lion  and  all  correspondence  touching  the  negotiation  graph  with  Honolulu, 
of  the  treaty  with  China,  concluded  at  this  capital  on  The  geographical  position  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  in 
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relation  to  our  Padfio  States,  creates  a  natural  inter-  oommeroial  treaties  may  be  found  ezi>edient,  it  is  be- 

dependency  and  mutuality  of  interest  which  our  pres-  Ueved  that  commercial  policies  inducing  freer  mutual 

ent  treaties  were  intended  to  foster,  and  which  make  exchange  of  products  can  be  most  advanta^^usly  ar- 

eloee  communication  a  logical  and  commercial  neces-  ranged  by  independent  but  oo-operotive  legislation, 

sity .  In  the  mode  last  mentioned  the  control  of  our  taxa^ 

The  wisdom  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  commerdal  tion  for  revenue  will  be  fdways  retained  in  our  own 

reciprocity  with  Mexico  has  been  heretofore  stated  in  hands  unrestricted  by  conventional  agreements  with 

my  messages  to  Congress,  and  the  lapse  of  time  and  other  governments. 

growth  of  commerce  with  that  close  neighbor  and  sis-  In  conformity  also  with  Congressional  authority  the 

ter  republic  confirm  the  judgment  so  expressed.  maritime  powers  have  been   invited   to  confer,  in 

The  precise  relocation  of  our  boundary  line  is  need-  Washington,  in  April  next,  upon  the  practicability  of 

(uL  ana  adequate  appropriation  is  now  recommended,  devising  uniform  rules  ana  measures  for  the  greater 

It  is  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  I  am  enabled  to  security  of  life  and  property  at  sea.    A  disposition  to 

avert  to  the  spirit  of  ^ood  neighborhood  and  friendly  accept  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  the  powers  has 

oo-operation  and  conciliation  that  has  marked  the  cor-  already  been  manifested,  and  if  the  co-operation  of 

reapondencc  and  action  of  the  Mexican  authorities  in  the  nations  chiefly  interested  shall  be  secured  im- 

their  share  of  the  task  of  muntuning  law  and  order  portant  results  may  be  confidently  antidpated. 

about  the  line  of  our  /sommon  boundary.  The  act  of  Juno  26, 1884,  and  the  acts  amendatory 

The  long-pending  boundary  dispute  oetween  Costa  thereof,  in  relation  to  tonnage  duties^  have  given  rise 

Rica  and  Nicaragua  was  referred  to  mv  arbitration ;  to  extended  correspondence  with  foreign  nations  with 

and  by  an  award  made  on  the  22d  of  March  last,  the  whom  we  have  existing  treaties  of  navigation  and 

question  has  been  finally  settled  to  the  expressed  sat-  commerce,  and  have  caused  wide  and  regrettable  di- 

isfaction  of  both  of  the  parties  in  interest.  vergence  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  imposition  of 

The  Empire  of  Braal,  in  abolishing  the  last  vestige  the  duties  relerred  to.  These  questiouM  are  impor- 
of  slavery  among  Christian  nations,  called  forth  the  tant,  and  I  shall  make  them  the  subject  of  a  special 
earnest  congratulations  of  this  Government  in  expres-  and  more  detailed  communication  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  cordial  sympathies  of  our  people.  sion. 

The  olums  of  nearly  all  other  countries  ajg^ainst  With  the  rapid  increase  of  immigration   to  our 

Chili,  growing  out  of  hor  late  war  with  Bolivia  and  shores  and  the  facilities  of  modem  travel,  abuser  of 

Pern,  have  bmsn  disposed  of  either  by  arbitration  or  the  generous  privileges  afforded  by  our  naturalization 

by  a  lump  settlement    Similar  chums  of  our  citizens  laws  call  for  tneir  careful  revision, 

will  continue  to  be  urged  upon  the  Chilian  Govern-  The  easv  and  unguarded  manner  in  which  oertifi- 

ment,  and  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  subject  to  further  cates  of  American  citizenship  can  now  be  obtained 

delays.  has  induced  a  class,  unfortunately  large,  to  avail  them- 

A  comprehensive  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  selves  of  the  opportunity  to  become  absolved  from 

with  Peru  was  proclaimed  on   November  7th,  last,  allegiance  to  their  native  land  and  vet  by  a  foreign 

and  it  is  expected  that  under  its  operation  mutual  residence  to  escape  any  just  duty  and  contribution  of 

prosperity  and  good  understanding  will  be  promoted,  service  to  the  countir  of  their  proposed  adoption. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  arbitration,  a  treaty  to  Thus  while  evading  tne  duties  of  citizenship  to  the 

settlethedaimof  Santos,  an  American  citizen^  against  United  States  they  may  make  prompt  dalm  for  its 

Ecuador  has  been  concluded  under  my  authority,  and  national  protection  and  demand  its  intervention  in 

will  be  duly  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  ^nate.  their  behalf.    International  complications  of  a  serious 

Like  disposition  of  the  claim  of  Carlos  Butterfleld  nature  arise,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  State  De- 

against  Denmark,  and  of  Von  Bokelen  against  Hayti,  partment  discloses  the  great  number  and  complexity 

will  probably  be  made,  and  I  trust  the  principle  of  of  the  Questions  which  have  been  raised, 

such  settlements  may  be  extended  in  practice  under  Our  laws  regulating  the  issue  of  passports  should 

the  approval  of  the  Senate.  be  carefully  revised,  and  the  institution  of  a  central 

Through  unforeseen  causes,  foreign  to  the  will  of  bureau  of  registration  at  the  capital  is  again  ^tronglv 

both  governments,  the  ratification  of  the  convention  recommended.    By  this  means  full  particulars  of  each 

of  December  6, 1886,  with  Venezuela,  for  the  rehear^  case  of  naturalization  in  the  Unitea  States  would  be 

ing  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  secured  and  properly  indexed  and  recorded,  and  thus 

the  treaty  of  1866,  failed  of  exchange  within  the  term  many  cases  of  spurious  citizenship  would  be  detected 

provided,  and  a  supplementary  convention,  further  and  unjust  responsibilities  would  be  avoided, 

extending  the  time  for  exchange  of  ratifications  and  ex-  The  reorganization  of  the  consular  service  is  a  mat* 

planatory  of  an  ambiguous  provision  of  the  prior  con-  ter  of  serious  importance  to  our  national  interests, 

vention,  now  awaits  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  The  number  of  existing  prindpal  consular  offices  is 

Senate.  believed  to  be  greater  than  is  at  all  necessary  for  the 

Although  this  matter,  in  the  stage  referred  to,  con-  conduct  of  the  public  budness.    It  need  not  be  our 

oemsonly  the  concurrent,  treaty-nudting  power  of  one  policy  to  maintain  more  than  a  moderate  number  "of 

branch  of  Congress,  I  advert  to  it  in  view  of  the  inter>  principal  offices,  each  supported  by  a  salary  sufficient 

eat  repeatedly  and  conspicuously  shown  by  you,  in  to  enable  the  incumbent  to  live  in  comfort,  and  so 

your  Io|fislative  capadty,  in  favor  of  a  speedy  and  distributed  as  to  secure  the  convenient  supervision, 

equitab^  adjustment  of  the  questions  growing  out  of  through  subordinate  agencies,  of  affairs  over  a  oonsid- 

the  discredited  judgments  of  the  previous  mixed  com-  enible  district. 

mission  of  Caracas.     With  every  desire  to  do  justice  I  repeat  the  recommendations  heretofore  made  by 

to  the  representations  of  Venzueia  in  this  regard,  the  me  that  the  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  our 

time  seems  to  have  come  to  end  this  matter,  and  I  diplomatic  ana  consular  service  should  be  recast ; 

trust  the  prompt  confirmation  by  both  parties  of  the  that  the  so-called  notarial  or  unofficial  fees  which  our 

supplementary  action  referred  to  will  avert  the  need  representatives  abroad  are  now  permitted  to  treat  as 

of  iMpslative  or  other  action  to  prevent  the  longer  personal  perauisites  should  be  forbidden ;  that  a  sys- 

withholding  of  such  rights  of  actual  claimants  os  may  tem  of  consular  inspection  should  be  instituted,  and 

be  shown  to  exist  that  a  limited  number  of  secretaries  of  legation  at 

As  authorized  by  the  Congrws,  preliminary  steps  laive  should  be  authorized, 

have  been  taken  ror  the  assemblage  at  this  capital,  Preparationsfor  the  centennial  celebration,  on  April 

during  the  coming  year,  of  the  representatives  of  80,  1889,  of  the  insulation  of  Geoige  Washington  as 

South  and  Central  American  states,  together  with  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  city  of  New 

those  of  Mexico,  Hayti,  and  San  Domingo,  to  discuss  York,  have  been  made  by  a  voluntary  organization  of 

sundry  important  monetary  and  commercial  topics.  the  citizens  of  that  locality,  and  believing  that  an  op- 

Exoepting  in  those  ca.**es  where,  fVom  reasons  of  portunity  should  be  afforaed  for  the  expression  of  the 

contiguity  of  territory  and  the  existence  of  a  common  interest  felt  throughout  the  country  in  this  event,  I 

border  line  incapable  of  being  guarded,  reciprocal  respectfully  recommend  fitting  and  co-operative  action 
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bj  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  table  laws  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  it 

States.  would  have  been  worth  in  their  business  at  least  6 

The  report  of  the  Secretanr  of  the  Treasury  ezhib-  per  cent,  per  annum.    Deducting^  from  the  amount 

its  in  detail  the  condition  oi  our  national  finances  and  of  interest  upon  the  principal  and  premium  of  these 

the  operations  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Govern-  bonds  for  the  time  they  had  to  run  at  the  rate  of  6  per 

ment  related  to  his  department.  cent,  the  savinjy^  of  2  ner  cent,  made  for  the  people  by 

The  total  ordinaiy  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  purchase  of  such  oonds,  the  loss  will  appear  to  m 

the  fiscal  vear  ended  June  80,  1888.  amounted  to  $55,760,000. 

$379«266,of4.76,   of  which    $219,091,178.63  was  re-  This  calculation  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  if 

ceived  from  customs  duties  and  $124,296,871.98  from  excessive  and  unnecessary  taxation  is  continued  and 

internal-revenue  taxes.  the  Government  is  forced  to  pursue  this  poliov  of 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  exceeded  those  for  purchasing  its  own  bonds  at  the  premiums  whidb  it 

the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  80, 1887,  by  $7,862,797.10.  will  be  neoessarv  to  pa^,  the  loss  to  the  people  will  be 

The  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  hundreds  of  millions  oi  dollars, 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 1888,  were  $259,658,-  Since  the  purchase  of  bonds  was  undertaken  as 

958.67,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $119,612,116.09.  mentioned,  nearly  all  that  have  been  offered  were  at 

The  decrease  in  these  expenditures  as  compared  last  accepted.    It  has  been  made  quite  apparent  that 

with  the  fiscal  vear  ended  June  80, 1887,  was  $8,278,-  the  Government  was  in  danger  of  being  subjected  to 

221.80,  notwitnstandinff  the  payment  of  more  than  combinations  to  raise  their  price,  as  appean  by  the 

$5,000,000  for  pensions  m  excess  of  what  was  paid  for  instance  cited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  offering  of  bonds 

that  purpose  in  the  latter-mentioned  year.  of  the  par  value  of  onlv  $826,000  so  often  that  the 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  year  end-  aggregate  of  the  sums  aemanaed  for  their  purchase 
ing  June  80, 1889,  ascertained  for  the  quarter  ended  amounted  to  more  than  $19,700,000. 
September  80, 1888,  and  estimated  for  tne  remainder  Notwithstanding  the  lai^^  sums  paid  out  in  the  pur- 
of  the  time,  amount  to  $877,000,000 ;  and  the  actual  chase  of  bonds  the  surplus  m  the  Treasuiy  on  the  SOtli 
and  estimated  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  year  day  of  November,  1888,  was  $52,284,610.01  after  de- 
are  $278,000,000,  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  ducting  about  twenty  million  dollars  just  drawn  out 
$104,000,000.  for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1887, 

1890,  are  $877,000,000,  and  the  estimated  ordinary  ex-  there  had  been  coined  under  the  compulsory  silver- 

pendltures  for  the   same    time  are  $275,767,488.84,  coina^  act  $266,988,280  in  silver  dollars,  $55,504,810 

showing  a  surplus  of  $101,282,511.66.  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 


amounting  to  more  than  $47,000,000  annually.  the  redemption  of  which  silver  dollars  to  that  amount 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  customs  revenues  for  the  were  held  oy  the  Government, 

last  fiscal  year  was  2'U  per  cent. ;  for  the  year  1885  On  the  80th  day  of  November,  1888,  $812,570,990 

it  was  8*77  per  cent.  had  been  coined.  $60,970,990  of  the  silver  dollars  were 

The  excess  of  internal-revenue  taxes  collected  dur-  actually  in  cireulation,  and  $287,418,846  in  certificates, 

ing  the  last  fiscal  year  over  those  collected  for  the  The  Secretary  recommends  the  suspension  of  the 

year  ended  June  80, 1887,  was  $5,489,174.26,  and  the  fiirther  coinage  of  silver,  and  in  such  recommendation 

cost  of  oollecting  this  revenue  decreaaed  fVom  8*4  per  I  earnestly  concur. 

cent,  in  1887  to  less  than  8'2  per  cent,  for  the  last  For  further  valuable  information  and  timely  recom- 

year.    The  tax  collected  on  oleomargarine  was  $728,-  mend'ations  I  ask  the  careful  attention  of  the  Congress 

948.04  for  the  year  ending  Jime  80, 1887,  and  $864,-  to  the  Secretary's  report. 

189.88  for  the  folio  wing  vear.  The  Secretary  of  War  reports  that  the  army  at  the 
The  requirements  of  the  sinking- fVmd  act  have  date  of  the  last  consolidated  returns  consisted  of  2,189 
been  met  for  the  year  ended  June  80, 1888,  and  for  officers  and  24,549  enlisted  men. 
the  current  year  also,  bv  the  purchase  of  bonds.  Af-  The  actual  expenditures  of  the  War  Department 
ter  complying  with  this  law  as  positively  required,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1888,  amounted  to 
and  bonds  sufficient  for  that  purpose  had  been  $41,165,107.07.  of  which  sum  $9,158,516.68  was  ex- 
bought  at  a  premium,  it  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  pended  for  public  works,  including  river  and  harbor 


and  Fortifications,"  pro- 

^  ^ ^    ^ _^    ^  )roved  Sept.  22  last,  was 

Houses  of  Congress  removing  all  doubt  as  to'Execu-  convened  Oct.  80^  1888,  an^  plans  and  specifications 

tive  authority,  daily  purohases  of  bonds  were  com-  for  procuring  forafings  for  8, 10  and  12  inch  guns,  un- 

menced  on  tlie  28d  day  of  April,  1888,  and  have  oon-  der  provisions  of^section  4,  and  also  for  procuring  12- 

tinued  until  the  present  time.    By  this  plan  bonds  of  inch  breech-loading  mortars,  cast-iron,  hooped  with 

the  Government  not  yet  due  have  been  purchased  up  steel,  under  the  provisions  or  section  5  of  the  said  act, 

to  and  including  the  80th  day  of  November.  1888,  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  reference 

amounting  to  $94,700,400  the  premium  paid  tnereon  to  the  board  by  the  Ordnance  Department  on  the  same 

amounting  to  $17,508,618.08.  date. 

The  premium  added  to  the  principal  of  these  bonds  These  plans  and  specifications  having  been  promptly 

represents  an  investment  yielding  about  2  per  cent,  approved  by  the  board  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 

interest  for  the  time  they  still  had  to  run :  and  the  necessary  authority  to  publish  advertisements,  invit- 

saving  to  the  Government  represented  by  tne  differ-  ing  proposals,  in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 

enoe  between  the  amount  of  interest  at  2  \ter  cent,  try,  was  granted  by  the  Secretary  on  Nov.  12,  and  on 

upon  the  sum  pmd  for  principal  and  premium  and  Nov.  18  the  advertisements  were  sent  out  to  the  differ- 

wnat  it  would  have  paid  for  interest  at  tne  rate  sped-  ent  newspapers  designated.    The  bids  for  the  steel 

fied  in  the  bonds  if  tney  had  run  to  their  maturity,  is  forgings  are  to  be  opened  on  Dec.  20, 1888,  and  for 

about  $27,165,000.        "  the  mortars  on  Dec.  15,  1888. 

At  first  sight  this  would  seem  to  be  a  profitable  and  A  board  of  ordnance  officers  was  convened  at  the 
sensible  transaction  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Watervliet  arsenal  on  Oct.  4^  1888,  to  prepare  the 
But,  as  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv,  nece.s»ary  plans  and  £«pecifications  for  the  establish- 
the  surplus  thus  expended  for  the  purchase  of  bonos  ment  of  an  army  gun  ractorv  at  that  ]>oint.  The  pre- 
was  money  drawn  irom  the  people  in  excess  of  any  liminary  report  of  this  board,  with  estimates  for  shop- 
actual  need  of  the  Government,  and  was  so  expended  buildings  and  officers*  ouartcn^,  was  approved  by  tne 
rather  than  allow  it  to  remain  idle  in  the  Treasui^.  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortifications^  Nov.  6  and  8. 
If  this  surplus  under  the  operation  of  just  and  equi-  The  specifications  and  form  of  advertisement  and  in- 
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Btraodons  to  bidden  have  been  prepared,  and  adver- 
tisemento  inviting  propoeals  for  tno  excavations  lor  the 
shop- building  and  for  erecting  the  two  sets  of  offlcers' 
quarters  have  been  published.  The  detailed  draw- 
ings and  spedflcations  for  the  gun-&ctoi^  building 
ape  well  in  hand,  and  will  be  imisbed  within  three 
or  four  months,  when  bids  will  bo  invited  for  the 
erection  of  the  building.  The  list  of  machines,  etc., 
is  made  out,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  plans  for  the 
laiY^e  lathes,  etc.,  will  De  completed  within  about 
four  monthft,  and,  after  apj^roval  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance and  Fortifications,  Dids  for  tumishing  tho^same 
will  be  invited.  The  machines  and  other  fixtures 
will  bo  completed  as  soon  as  the  shop  is  in  readiness 
to  receive  them,  probably  about  July,  1890. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  army  bill,  for  the  pro- 
curement of  pneumatic  dynamite  guns,  the  nooes- 
sary  specifications  are  now  being  prepared  and  ad- 
vertisements for  proposals  will  issue  early  in  Deoem- 
ber.  The  guns  will  probably  be  of  15  inches  caliber 
and  fire  a  projectile  tnat  will  carry  a  charge,  each^  of 
about  600  pounds  of  explosive  gelatine  with  full-caliber 
projectiles.  The  guns  will  probably  be  delivered  in 
from  six  to  ten  months  fh>m  the  date  of  the  oontract<. 
so  that  all  the  ^ns  of  this  class  that  can  be  proourea 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  will  be  purchfused  dur- 
ing the  year  1889. 

I  eamestlv  request  that  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Secretaires  report,  all  of  which  are,  in 
my  opinion,  oalculatea  to  increase  the  usefulness  and 
diftcipUne  or  the  army,  mav  receive  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress.  Among  tnese  the  proposal  that  there 
should  be  provided  a  plan  for  the  examination  of  offi- 
cers to  test  their  fitness  for  promotion  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  This  reform  has  been  before  recommend- 
ed in  the  reports  of  the  Secretaiy,  and  its  expediency 
is  BO  fully  demonstrated  by  the  aivument  he  presents 
in  its  favor  that  its  adoption  should  no  longer  oe  neg- 
lected. 

The  death  of  General  Sheridan  in  August  last  was 
a  national  afiiiction.  The  armv  then  lost  the  grand- 
est of  its  chie&.  The  country  lost  a  brave  and  expe- 
rienced soldier,  a  wise  and  cuscreet  counselor,  ana  a 
modest  and  sensible  man.  Those  who  in  any  manner 
came  within  the  range  of  his  personal  association  wUl 
never  fkil  to  pav  desdkved  and  willing  homage  to  his 
greatness  ana  the  glory  of  his  career ;  but  they  will 
cherish  with  more  tender  sensibility  the  loving  mem- 
ory of  his  simple,  generous,  and  considerate  nature. 

The  Apeohe  Indians,  whose  removal  from  their 
reservation  in  Arizona  followed  the  capture  of  those 
of  their  number  who  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  mur- 
deroua  raid  during  a  part  of  the  years  1886  and  1886, 
are  now  held  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Mount  Vernon 
barracks,  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  They  numbered, 
on  the  81st  day  of  October,  the  date  of  the  last  re- 
port, 88  men,  1*70  women,  70  boys,  and  69  girls,  in  all 
S82  persons.  The  commanding  officer  states  that  they 
are  m  good  health  and  contented^  and  that  they  are 
kept  emploved  as  fully  as  b  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  children  as  they  arrive  at  a  suitable  age 
are  sent  to  the  Indian  schools  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton. 
Last  summer  some  charitable  and  kind  people  asked 
permission  to  send  two  teachers  to  these  Indians  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  adults  as  well  as  such 
children  as  should  be  found  there.  Such  permission 
was  readily  granted,  accommodations  were  provided 
for  the  teachers,  ana  some  portions  of  the  buildings 
at  the  barracks  were  made  available  for  school  pur^ 
poses.  The  good  work  contemplated  has  been  com- 
menced, and  the  teachers  engaged  are  paid  by  the 
ladies  with  whom  the  plan  originated. 

I  am  not  at  all  in  svmpathy  with  those  benevolent 
but  injudicious  people  who  are  constantly  insisting 
that  these  Indians  should  be  returned  to  their  reser- 
vation. Their  removal  was  an  absolute  necessity  if 
the  lives  and  property  of  citizens  upon  the  frontier 
are  to  be  at  all  re^rded  by  the  Government  Their 
continued  restraint  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
their  repeated  and  cruel  murders  and  outrages  is  still 
necessary.    It  is  a  mistaken  philanthropy,  every  way 


ii^urious,  which  prompts  the  desire  to  see  these  sav- 
ages returned  to  tneir  old  haunts.  The^  arc  in  their 
present  location  as  the  result  of  the  best  judgment  of 
those  having  official  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and 
who  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  kind  consideration 
for  the  Indians.  A  number  of  these  prisonen  have 
forfeited  their  lives  to  outraged  law  and  humanity. 
Experience  has  proved  that  they  are  dangerous  and 
can  not  be  trusted.  This  is  true  not  only  of  those 
who  on  the  war-path  have  heretofore  actually  been 
^ilty  of  atrocious  murder,  but  of  their  kindred  and 
friends,  who,  while  they  remained  upon  their  reser- 
vations, f\imiBhed  aid  and  comfort  to  those  absent 
with  bloody  intent. 

These  prisoners  should  be  treated  kindly  and  kept 
in  restraint  far  firom  the  locality  of  their  former  reser^ 
vatiou ;  they  should  be  subjected  to  efforts  calculated 
to  lead  to  their  improvement  and  the  softening  of  their 
savage  and  cruel  instincts,  but  their  return  to  their  old 
home  should  be  pereistently  resisted. 

The  Secretary  in  his  report  gives  a  graphic  history 
of  these  Indians,  and  recites  with  painful  vividness 
their  bloody  deeds  and  the  unhappy  failure  of  the 
Government  to  manage  them  by  peaoefUl  moans.  It 
will  be  amazinff  if  a  perusal  of  this  historv  will  allow 
the  survival  of^  desire  for  the  return  of  tnese  prison- 
era  to  their  reservation  upon  sentimental  or  any  other 
grounds. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  demonstrates 
very  intelligent  management  in  that  important  depart- 
ment, and  oiscloses  the  most  satisfactory  progress  in 
the  work  of  reconstructing  the  navy  maae  during  the 
past  year.  Of  Uie  ships  in  course  or  construction,  five, 
namely,  the  *»  Charleston,"  "  Baltimore,"  "  York- 
town."  **  Vesuvius,"  and  the  "  Petrel,"  have  in  that 
time  been  launched  and  are  rapidly  approaching  oom- 

Sletion ;  and  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  **  Phila- 
elphia,"  the  "San  Francisco,"  the  "Newark,"  the 
"  Bennington,"  the  "Concord,"  and  the  "  Herreshoff" 
torpedo-lMat  are  all  under  contract  for  delivery  to  the 
department  during  tiie  next  year.  The  progress  al- 
ready made  and  being  made  gives  good  ground  for 
the  expectation  that  tnese  eleven  vessels  will  be  in- 
corporated as  part  of  the  American  navy  within  the 
next  twelve  months. 

The  report  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  large 
expenditures  for  new  oonstruotions,  and  the  additiomil 
labor  they  involve,  tiie  total  ordinary  or  current  ex- 
penditures of  the  department  for  the  three  yeara 
ending  June  80, 1888,  are  less  by  more  than  20  per 
cent  than  such  expenditures  for  the  three  yeara  end- 
ing June  80, 1884. 

The  various  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  im- 
prove the  busincHs  methods  of  the  department  are  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary.  The  purchasing  of  supplies 
has  been  consolidated  and  placed  under  a  responsible 
bureau  head.  This  has  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of 
open  purchases,  which  in  the  yeara  1884  and  1886 
amounted  to  over  60  per  cent  of'^all  the  purohases  of 
the  department,  to  leHs  than  11  per  cent. ;  so  that  at 
the  present  time  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  depart- 
mental purehases  are  made  by  contract  and  after 
competition.  As  the  expenditures  on  this  account  ex- 
ceed an  average  of  $2,000,000  annually,  it  is  evident 
that  an  important  improvement  in  the  syHtem  has  been 
inaugurated  and  substantial  economies  introduced. 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  shows  o 
marked  increase  of  business  in  every  branch  of  the 
postal  service. 

The  number  of  post-offices  on  July  1,  1888,  was 
57,876.  an  increase  of  6,124  in  three  yeara  and  of 
2,219  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  latter-mentioned 
increase  is  classified  as  follows : 

New  Enirlsnd  States 6 

MIddleStates 181 

Bottthern  States  and  Indiao  Territory  (41 )    1,406 

The  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific  coast 190 

The  ten  States  and  Territories  of  the  West  and  North- 

west  ....    ...  ....................    ............       489 

District  of  ColambU 8 

Total 2,219 
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Free-delivenr  offices  have  inoreaBed  from  189  in  the 
flwal  year  ended  June  80,  1887,  to  868  in  the  year 
ended  June  80, 1888. 

In  the  railway  mul  service  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  one  year  of  168  routes,  and  in  the  number  of 
miles  traveled  per  annum  an  increase  of  15^795,917*48. 
The  estimatea  increase  of  railroad  service  for  the 
year  was  6,000  miles,  but  the  amount  of  new  railroad 
service  actually  put  on  was  12,764*50  miles. 

The  volume  ox  business  in  the  money-order  divis- 
ion, including  transactions  in  postal-notes,  reached 
the  sum  of  upward  of  $148,000,000  for  the  year. 

During  the  past  year  parcel-post  conventions  have 
been  concluded  with  Barbadoes,  the  Bahamas,  Brit- 
ii^  Honduras,  and  Mexico,  and  are  now  under  nego- 
tiation with  all  the  Central  and  South  American 
states.  The  increase  of  correspondence  with  foreign 
countries  during  the  past  three  years  is  gratifying, 
and  is  especially  notable  and  exceptional  with  the 
Central  and  South  American  states  and  with  Mexico. 
As  the  greater  part  of  mful-matter  exclianged  with 
these  countries  is  commercial  in  character,  this  in- 
crease is  evidence  of  the  improved  business  relations 
with  them.  The  practical  operation  of  the  parcel-post 
conventions,  so  far  as  negotiated,  has  served  to  fulfill 
the  most  favorable  predictions  as  to  their  benefits. 
In  January  last  a  general  postal  convention  was  nego- 
tiated with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  went  into 
operation  on  March  1,  and  which  practically  makes 
one  postal  territoir  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  , 
Under  it  merchandise  parcels  may  now  be  transmitted 
Uirou^h  the  mails  at  fourth-class  rates  of  postage. 

It  IS  not  possible  here  to  touch  even  the  fading 
heads  of  the  great  postal  establishment,  to  illustrate 
the  enormous  and  rapid  growth  of  its  ousiness  and 
the  needs  for  le^lative  readjustment  of  much  of  its 
machinery  that  it  has  outgrown.  For  these  and  val- 
uable recommendations  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
attention  is  earnestly  invited  to  his  report. 

A  department  whose  revenues  nave  increased 
from  $19,772,000  in  1870  to  $52,700,000  in  1888,  de- 
spite reductions  of  postage  which  have  enormously 
reduced  rates  of  revenue  while  greatlv  increasing  its 
business,  demands  the  carefiil  constoieration  of  the 
Congress  as  to  all  matters  su^^gested  by  those  familiar 
with  its  operations,  and  which  are  calculated  to  in- 
crease its  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

A  bill,  proposed  by  the  Postmaster-General,  was 
introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  by 
which  a  uniform  standard  in  the  amount  of  gross  re- 
ceipts would  fix  the  right  of  a  community  to  a  public 
buuding  to  be  erected  by  the  Grovemment  for  post- 
office  purposes.  It  was  demonstrated  that,  aside  from 
the  public  convenience  and  the  promotion  of  harmony 
among  citizens — ^invariably  disturbed  bv  chaxi^  of 
leasings  and  of  site— it  was  a  measure  of  the  highest 
economv  and  of  sound  business  judgment.  It  was 
found  tnat  the  Government  was  paying  in  rents  at  the 
rate  of  fh>m  7  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  what  the 
cost  of  such  public  buildings  would  be.  A  very  great 
advantiue  resulting  from  such  a  law  would  be  the 
prevention  of  a  large  number  of  bills,  constantly  in- 
troduced for  the  erection  of  public  builoimrs  at  places, 
and  involving  expenditures,  not  justified  by  public 
necessitv.  I  trust  that  this  measure  will  become  a 
law  at  tne  present  session  of  Congress. 

Of  the  total  number  of  postmasters,  64,874  are  of 
the  fourth  class.  These,  or  course,  receive  no  allow- 
ances whatever  for  expenses  in  the  service,  and  their 
compensation  is  fixea  by  percentages  on  receipts  at 
their  respective  offices.  This  rate  of  compensation 
may  have  been,  and  probably  was  at  some  time,  just, 
but  the  standard  has  remuned  unchanged  through 
Uie  several  reductions  in  the  rates  of  postage.  Such 
reductions  have  necessarily  cut  down  the  compensa- 
tion of  these  officials,  while  it  undoubtedly  increased 
the  business  performed  bv  them.  Simple  justice  re- 
quires attention  to  this  subject  to  the  end  that  fourth- 
class  postmasters  may  receive  at  least  an  e<|uivalent 
to  that  which  the  law  itself,  fixing  the  rate,  mtended 
for  them. 


Another  class  of  ^tal  employ^  whose  condition 
seems  to  demand  legislation  is  that  of  clerks  in  post- 
offices  ;  and  I  call  especial  attention  to  the  repeated 
recommendations  of  the  Postmaster^  General  for  tlieir 
classification.  Proper  legislation  of  this  character  for 
the  relief  of  carriers  in  the  fr^ee-delivery  service  has 
been  fluent.  Provision  is  made  for  their  promo- 
tion ;  for  substitutes  for  them  on  vacation ;  for  subati- 
tutes  for  holidavs.  and  limiting  their  houn  of  labor. 
Seven  million  dollars  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
current  year  to  provide  for  them,  though  the  total 
number  of  offices  where  they  are  employed  is  but  858 
for  the  past  fiscal  year,  with  an  estimated  increase  for 
the  current  year  of  but  40,  while  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  all  clerks  in  offices  throughout  the  United 
States  is  $5,950,000. 

The  legislation  afifectin^  the  relations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  railroads  is  m  need  of  revision.  While, 
for  the  most  part,  the  railroad  companies  throughout 
the  country  nave  cordially  co-operated  with  the 
Post-Office  Department  in  rendering  excellent  service, 
^et  under  the  law  as  it  stands,  while  the  compensa- 
tion to  them  for  carrying  the  midl  is  limited  and  regu- 
lated, and  although  railroads  are  made  post-roads 
by  law,  there  is  no  authority  reposed  anvwhere  to 
compel  the  owner  of  a  railroad  to  take  ana  carry  the 
United  States  mails.  The  only  alternative  provided 
by  act  of  Congress  in  case  of  rsAisal  is  for  the  Post- 
master- General  to  send  mail  forward  by  pony  express. 
This  is  but  an  illustration  of  ill-fittmg  legislation, 
reasonable  and  proper  at  the  time  of  its  enactment, 
but  long  since  outgrown  and  requiring  reac|justment 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  from  the  careftilly  prepared 
statistics  accompanying  the  Postmaster-Generars  re- 
port that,  notwithstanding  the  great  expansion  of  the 
service,  the  rate  of  expenditure  has  been  lessened, 
and  efficiency  has  been  improved  in  eveir  brandi ; 
that  fraud  and  crime  have  decreased ;  that  fosses  from 
the  mails  have  been  reduced,  and  that  the  number  of 
complaints  of  the  service  made  to  postmasters  and  to 
the  department  are  far  less  than  ever  before. 

The  transactions  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1888,  are  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Attorney-General,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  recommendations,  tiie  most  of  which 
are  repetitions  of  those  previously  made,  and  ought  to 
receive  consideration. 

It  is  stated  in  this  report  that  though  judgments  in 
civil  suits  amounting  to  $552,021.08  were  recovered  in 
favor  of  the  Government  during  the  year,  only  the 
sum  of  $182,984  was  collected  thereon ;  and  that 
though  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  were  imposed 
amounting  to  $541,808.48,  only  $109,648.42  of  that 
sum  was  paid  on  account  thereof.  These  facts  may 
furnish  an  illustration  of  the  sentiment  which  exten- 
sivelv  provuls  that  a  debt  due  the  Government 
should  cause  no  inconvenience  to  the  citizen. 

It  also  appears  from  this  report  that  though  prior  to 
March,  18o5,  there  had  been  but  six  convictions  in  the 
Territories  of  Utah  and  Idaho  under  the  laws  of  1862 
and  1882,  punishing  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohab- 
itation as  crimes,  there  have  been  since  that  date  near- 
ly six  hundred  convictions  under  these  laws  and  the 
statutes  of  1887 ;  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that 
under  such  a  firm  and  vigilant  execution  of  these  laws, 
and  the  advance  of  ideas  opposed  to  the  forbidden 
practices,  polvgamy  within  tne  United  States  is  virtu- 
ally at  nn  end. 

Suits  instituted  by  the  Grovemment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  March  8, 1887,  for  the  termination 
of  the  corporations  known  as  the  Perpetual  Emigrat- 
ing Fund  Company  and  the  Church  ot  Jesus  Chnst  ot 
Latter-Day  Saints  have  resulted  in  a  decree  favorable 
to  the  Government,  declaring  the  charters  of  these 
corporations  forfeited  and  escheating  their  property. 
Such  property,  amounting  in  value  to  more  than 
$800,000, 18  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  pending  fUrther 
proceedings,  an  appeal  having  been  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which 
will  be  laid  before  you,  the  condition  of  the  various 
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branches  of  our  domoBtio  affiure  oonnected  with  that  'mfg  change,  so  much  to  be  dewired,  which  shall  sub- 
department  and  its  operations  during  the  past  year  stitute  for  barbariam  enlightenoient  and  civilizing  ed- 
are  fidl^  exhibited.  But  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  ucation,  is  in  fiivorable  progress.  Our  relations  with 
the  t»ubjects  discussed  iu  tbis  able  and  interesting  re-  those  people  durinff  the  year  have  been  disturbed 
port  can  here  be  made  j  but  I  commend  the  entire  by  no  serious  disorders,  but  rather  marked  by  a  better 
Teport  to  the  attention  ot  the  Congresb,  and  trust  that  realization  of  their  true  interests,  and  increasing  oon- 
the  sensible  and  valuable  recommendations  it  contains  fldence  and  good- will.  These  conditions  testify  to 
will  secure  careful  consideration.  the  value  of  the  higher  tone  of  oonsideration  and  hu- 

I  can  not  too  strenuously  insist  upon  the  importance  manity  which  has  governed  the   later  methods  of 

of  proper  measures  to  insure  a  right  disposition  of  our  dealing  with  them,  and  commend  its  oontinued  ob- 

puolic  lands,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  present  justice,  servanoe. 

out  in  forecast  of  the  consequences  to  future  senere-  Allotments  in  severalty  have  been  made  on  some 
tions.  The  broad,  rich  acres  of  our  agricultunu  plains  reservations  until  all  those  entitlea  to  land  thereon 
have  been  long  preserved  by  Nature  to  become  her  un-  have  had  their  shares  assigned,  and  the  work  is  still 
trameled  gift  to  people  civifized  and  free,  upon  which  continued.  In  directing  the  execution  of  this  duty  I 
should  rest,  in  well-diBtributed  ownerBnip,  the  nu-  have  not  aimed  so  much  at  rapid  dispatch  as  to  secure 
merous  homes  of  enlightened,  equal,  ana  fraternal  just  and  fair  arrangements  wnich  shall  best  conduce 
dtizens.  They  came  to  national  possession  with  the  to  the  objects  of  the  law,  by  producing  satisfactioo 
warning  example  in  our  eyes  of  the  entail  of  iniquities  with  the  results  of  the  allotments  made.  No  measure 
in  landed  proprietorship  which  other  countries  have  of  general  effect  has  ever  been  entered  on  from  which 
permitted  and  still  suffer.  We  have  no  excuse  for  the  more  may  be  fairly  hoped,  if  it  shall  be  discreetly  ad- 
violation  of  principles,  cogently  taught  by  reason  and  ministered.  It  proffers  opportunity  and  inducement 
example,  nor  for  tne  allowance  of  pretexts  which  have  to  that  independence  of  spirit  and  life  which  the  In- 
sometimes  exposed  our  lands  to  colossal  ^reed.  Laws  dian  peculiarly  needs,  while  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
which  open  a  door  to  fraudulent  acquisition,  or  admin-  alienability  of  title  affords  security  against  the  risks 
istration  which  permits  favor  to  rapacious  seizure  by  his  inexperience  of  affiurs  or  weakness  of  character 
a  favored  few  or  expanded  areas  that  many  should  en-  may  expose  him  to  in  dealing  with  others.  Whenever 
joy,  are  accessory  to  offenses  against  our  national  wel-  begun  upon  any  reservation  it  should  be  made  com- 
fare  and  humanity,  not  to  be  too  severely  condemned  plete,  so  that  all  are  brought  to  the  same  condition, 
or  punished.  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  community  in  lands  shoula 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  something  has  been  cease  by  opening  such  as  remain  unallotted  to  settie- 

done  at  last  to  r^ress  the  ii^juries  to  our  people  and  ment.    Contact  with  the  ways  of  industrious  and  suc- 

check  the  perilous  tendency  of  the  reckless  waste  of  cessftil  farmers  will  perhaps  add  a  healthy  emulation 

the  national  domain.    That  over  80,000,000  acres  have  which  will  both  instruct  and  stimulate, 

been  arretted  from  illegal   usurpation,  improvident  But  no  agency  for  the  amelioration  of  this  people 

grants,  and  fhtudulent  entries  ana  claims,  to  be  taken  appears  to  me  so  promising  as  the  extension,  ui^ged  oy 

for  the  homesteads  of  honest  industry — although  less  the  Secretary,  of  such  complete  facilities  of  education 

than  the  greater  areas  thus  unjustly  lost — must  afford  as  shaU,  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  embrace  all  teach- 

a  profound  gratification  to  right-feelmg  citizens  as  it  able  Indian  youth,  of  both  sexes,  and  retain  them 

is  a  recompense  for  the  labors  and  struggles  of  the  re-  with  a  kindly  and  oenefloent  hold  until  their  chanio- 

oovery.     Our  dear  experience   ought  suffidentiy^  to  ters  are  formed  and  their  faculties  and  dispositions 

ur^e  the  speedy  enactment  of  measures  of  I^islation  trained  to  the  sure  pursuit  of  some  form  of  useful  in- 

wnich  will  confine  tiie  future  disposition  or  our  re-  dustry.    Capacity  of  the  Indian  no  longer  needs  dem- 

maining  agricultural  lands  to  the  uses  of  actual  hus-  onstration.    It  is  established.    It  remains  to  make  the 

bandry  and  ffenuine  homes.  most  of  it,  and  when  that  shall  be  done  the  curse  will 

Nor  shoula  our  vast  tracts  of  so-called  desert  lands  'be  lifted,  the  Indian  race  saved,  and  tiie  sin  of  their 

be  yielded  up  to  the  monopoly  of  corporations  or  oppression  redeem^.   The  time  of  its  accomplishment 

grasping  individuals^  as  appears  to  be  much  the  tend-  depends  upon  the  spirit  and  justice  with  which  it 

ency  under  the  existing  statute.    These  lands  require  shall  be  prosecuted.    It  can  not  be  too  soon  for  the 

but  the  supply  of  water  to  become  fertile  and  pro-  Indian,  nor  for  the  interest  and  good  name  of  the 

ductive.    it  is  a  problem  of  great  moment  how  most  nation. 

wisely  for  the  public  good  that  factor  shall  be  fur-  The  average  attendance   of  Indian  pupils  on  the 

niihed.   I  can  not  but  think  it  perilous  to  suffer  either  schools  increased  by  over  900  durine  the  year,  and  the 

these  land:}  or  the  sources  of  tnoir  Irrigation  to  tall  total  enrollment  reached  15,212.    The  cost  of  mainte- 

into  the  hands  of  monopolies,  which  by  such  means  nance  was  not  materially  raised.     The  number  of 

may  exercise  lordship  over  the  areas  dependent  on  teachable  Indian  youth  is  now  estimated  at  40,000,  or 

their  treatment  for  productiveness.     Already  steps  nearly  three  times  the  enrollment  of  the  schools.    It 

have  been  taken  to  secure  accurate  and  scientific  in-  is  believed  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  instruction  are 

formation  of  the  conditions,  which  is  the  prime  basis  all  surmountable,  and  that  the  necessary  expenditure 

of  intelligent  action.    Until  this  shall  be  gained,  the  would  be  a  measure  of  economy, 

course  of  wisdom  appears  clearly  to  lie  in  a  suspen-  The  Sioux  tribes  on  the  great  reservation  of  Dakota 

sion  of  further  disposal,  which  only  promises  to  ere-  refused  to  assent  to  the  act  passed  by  the  Congress  at 

ate  rights  antagonistic  to  the  common  interest.    No  its  last  session  for  opening  a  portion  of  their  lands  to 

harm  can  follow  this  cautionary  conduct.     The  land  settlement,  notwithstanding  modification  of  the  terms 

will  remain,  and  the  public  good  presents  no  demand  was  suggested  which  met  most  of  their  objections, 

for  hasty  aispossession  of  national   ownership  and  Their  demand  is  for  immediate  payment  of  the  full 

control.  price  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  the  entire  body  of  land  the 

I  commend  also  the  recommendations  thatappropri-  occupancy  of  which  they  are  asked  to  relinquish, 
ate  measures  be  taken  to  complete  the  ac^ustment  of  The  manner  of  submission  insured  their  fair  under- 
the  various  grants  made  to  the  States  for  internal  im-  standing  of  the  law.  and  their  action  was  undoubtedly 
provements  and  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  as  as  thoroughly  intelligent  as  their  capacity  admittea. 
well  as  to  a4judicate  and  finally  determine  the  valid-  It  is  at  least  gratifying  that  no  reproach  or  overreach- 
itv  and  extent  of  the  numerous  private  land  claims,  ing  can  in  any  manner  lie  against  the  Government, 
All  these  are  elements  of  ^ntsat  injustice  and  peril  to  however  advisable  the  favorable  completion  of  the 
the  settlers  upon  the  localities  affected  ;  and  now  that  negotiation  may  have  been  esteemed, 
their  exintence  can  not  be  avoided,  no  duty  is  more  I  concur  in  tne  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  regard- 
pressing  than  to  fix  as  soon  as  possible  their  bounds  ing  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians^the  two  reservations 
and  terminate  the  threats  of  trouble  which  arise  from  in  California^  and  the  Crees.  They  should,  in  my 
uncertainty.  opinion,  receive  immediate  attention. 

The  eondition  of  our  Indian  population  continues  The  number  of  pensioners  added  to  the  rolls  during 

to  improve  and  the  proofs  multiply  that  the  transform-  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1888,  is  60,252 ;  and  in- 
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crease  of  pensioos  was  granted  in  46,716  cases.    The  States  any  laws  authorizing  this  department  to  eiadi- 

names  ot  15,7S0  pensioners  were  dropped  from  the  cate  the  maladv  or  ffivin^  the  (State  officials  power  to 

rolls  during  the  year  for  various  causes,  and  at  the  co-operate  witn  it  for  this  purpose.    The  department 

close  of  the  year  the  number  of  persons  of  all  classes  even  lacked  both  the  requisite  appropriation  and  au- 

receiving  pensions  was  452,557.    Of  these  there  were  thority. 

806  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812, 10,787  widows  of  By  securing  State  co-operation  in  connection  with 

those  who  served  in  that  war,  16,060  soldiers  of  the  authority  Irom  Congress,  the  work  of  eradication  has 

Mexican  War,  and  5,104  widows  of  said  soldiers.  been  pressed  successfully,  and  this  dreaded  disease 

One  hundred  and  two  different  rates  of  pensions  has  been  extirpated  from  the  Western  States,  and  also 

are  paid  to  these  beneficiaries,  ranging  from  $2  to  from  the  Eastern  States,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

$416.66  per  month.  restricted  areas,  which  are  still  under  supervision. 

The  amount  paid  for  pensions  during  the  fiscal  year  The  danger  has  thus  been  removed,  and  tnuie  and 

was  $78,775,861.92,  beii^  an  increase  over  the  preced-  commerce  have  been  freed  from  the  vexatious  State 

ing  year  of  $5,808,280.^2.     The  expenses  attending  restrictions  which  were  deemed  necessary  for  a  time, 

the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Pension  Bureau  During  the  oast  four  vears  the  process  of  diffusion, 

during  that  period  were  $8,262,524.67,  making  the  as  appli^  to  tne  manuracture  of  suirar  from  sorghum 

entire  expenditures  of  the  bureau  $82,033,886.59,  being  and  sugar-cane,  has  been  introduced  into  this  country 

2H  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income  and  nearly  81  per  and  fuuy  perfected  by  the  experiments  carried  on  by 

cent,  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Government  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    This  process  is  now 

during  the  year.  univer»&lly  considered  to  be  the  most  economical  one, 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  general  pension  and  it  is  through  it  that  the  soiighum-sugar  industiT 

laws  should  be  revised  and  adjusted  to  meet,  as  far  as  has  been  established  upon  a  firm  basis  and  the  road 

possible  in  the  light  of  our  experience,  all  meritorious  to  its  future  success  opened.     The  adoption  of  this 

oases.    The  fact  that  one  hundred  and  two  different  difl^ion  process  is  also  extending  to  Louisiana  and 

rates  of  pensions  are  paid  can  not^  in  my  opinion,  be  other  sugar-producing  parts  of  the  country,  and  wUl 

m^de  consistent  vrith  justice  to  tne  pensioners  or  to  doubtless  soon  be  the  only  method  employed  for  the 

the  Government ;  and  the  numerous  private  pension  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  cane, 

bills  that  are  passed,  predicated  upon  the  imperfection  An  exhaustive  study  has  also,  within  the  same 

of  general  laws,  while  they  increase  in  many  cases  period,  been  undertaken  of  the  subject  of  food  adul- 

codsting  inequality  and  injustice,  lend  additional  force  teration  and  the  best  analytical  metoods  for  detecting 

to  the  recommendation  tor  a  revision  of  the  general  it.    A  part  of  the  results  of  this  work  has  already 

laws  on  this  subject.  been  published  by  the  department,  which,  with  the 

The  laxity  of  ideas  prevailing  among  a  large  num-  matter  in  course  of  preparation,  will  make  the  most 

ber  of  our  people  regarding  pensions  is  becoming  complete  treatise  on  that  subject  that  has  ever  been 

every  day  more  marked.    The  principles  upon  which  published  in  any  country. 

they  should  be  granted  are  in  danger  of  being  alto-  The  department  seeks  a  proj^ssive  development, 
gother  ignored,  and  already  pensions  are  often  claimed  It  would  combine  the  discoveries  of  science  with  the 
because  the  applicants  are  as  much  entitied  as  other  economics  and  amelioration  of  rural  practice.  A  super- 
sucoessfiil  apphcants  rather  than  upon  any  disability  vision  of  the  endowed  experimental-station  system 
reasonably  attributable  to  military  service.  If  the  recently  provided  for  is  a  proper  function  of  the  de- 
establishment  of  vicious  precedents  be  continued,  if  partment,  and  is  now  in  operation.  This  supiervision 
the  granting  of  pensions  be  not  divorced  ftom  partisan  is  very  important,  and  should  be  wisely  and  vigilantly 
and  other  unworthy  and  irrelevant  considerations,  directed,  to  the  end  that  the  pecumary  aid  of  the 
and  if  the  honorable  name  of  veteran  unfairly  becomes  Government  in  favor  of  intelligent  agriculture  should 
by  these  means  but  another  term  for  one  who  con-  be  so  applied  as  to  result  in  the  general  good  and  to 
stantly  clamors  for  the  ud  of  the  Government,  there  the  benefit  of  all  our  people,  thus  justifying  the  ap- 
is daujyrer  that  injury  will  be  done  to  the  fame  and  propriations  made  from  the  public  treasury, 
patriotism  of  many  whom  our  citizens  all  delight  to  The  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  Gov- 
nonor,  and  that  a  prejudice  will  be  aroused  unjust  to  cmment  and  the  railroad  companies  which  have  re- 
meritorious  applicants  for  pensions.  oeived  land  grants  and  the  guarantee  of  the  public 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  continued,  with  credit  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  their  roads  snould 

a  good  measure  of  success,  its  efforts  to  develop  the  receive  early  attention.    The  report  of  a  migority  of 

processes,  enlaige  the  results,  and  augment  the  profits  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the  affairs 

of  American  husbandry.    It  naa  collected  and  distrib-  and  indebtedness  of  these  roads,  in  which  they  favor 

uced   practical   information,   introduced  and  tested  an  extension  of  the  time  for  the  paynicut  of  such  in* 

new  plants^  checked  the  spread  of  contagious  disease  debtedness  in  at  least  one  cose  where  the  corporation 

of  farm  animals,  resisted  the  advance  or  noxious  in-  appears  to  be  able  to  comply  with  well-guarded  and 

sects  and  destructible  fungous  growths,  and  sought  to  exact  terms  of  such  extension,  and  the  re-enforcement 

secure  to  agricultural  labor  the  highest  reward  of  effort  of  their  opinion  by  gentlemen  of  undoubted  business 

and  the  fullest  immunity  from  loss.    Its  records  of  judgment  and  experience,  appointed  to  protect  the 

the  year  show  that  the  season  of  1888  has  been  one  of  interests  of  the  Government  as  directors  of  said  cor- 

memum  production.    A  generous  supply  of  the  de-  poration,  may  well  lead  to  the  belief  that  such  an  ex- 

mands  of  consumption  has  been  assured,  and  a  sur-  tension  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government, 

plus  for  exportation,  moderate  in  certain  products  and  The  subject  should  be  treated  as  a  business  proposi- 

Dountiful  in  others,  will  prove  a  benefaction  alike  to  tion  with  a  view  to  a  final  realization  of  its  indebted- 

bu ver  and  grower.  ness  by  the  Government,  rather  than  as  a  question  to 

Four  ycara  ago  it  was  found  that  the  great  cattie  be  decided  upon  pr^udice  or  by  way  of  punishment 

industry  of  the  country  was  endangered,  and  those  forprevious  wrong-doing. 

engaged  in  it  were  alarmed  at  the  rapid  extension  of  Tne  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of 

the  European  luxi^  pla^e  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Seri-  Columbia,  with  its  accompanying  documents,  gives  in 

ous  outbreaks  existed  m  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Ken-  detail  the  operations  of  the  several  departments  of  the 

tucky,  and  in  Tennessee  animals  affected  were  held  District  government,  and  furnishes  evidence  that  the 

in  quarantine.    Five  counties  in  New  York  and  from  financial  affairs  of  the  District  are  at  present  in  such 

one  to  four  counties  in  each  of  the  States  of  New  satisfactory  condition  as  to  justify  the  commissioners 

Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  in  submittm^  to  the  Congress  estimates  for  desirable 

almost  equally  affected.  and  needed  improvements. 

With  tliU  great  danger  upon  us,  and  with  the  con-  The  commissionera  recommend  certain  legislation 

tagion  already  in  the  onannels  of  commerce,  with  the  which  in  their  opinion  is  necessary  to  advance  the 

enormous  direct  and  indirect  losses  already  bein^  interests  of  the  District. 

caused  by  it,  and  when  only  prompt  and  energetic  I  invite  vour  special  attention  to  their  request  for 

action  could  be  successful,  there  were  in  none  of  these  such  legislation  as  will  enable  the  oommissionerSy 
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without  delay,  to  ooUeot^  dt^t,  and  properly  arrange  ago,  stars  have  been  resolved.    Our  Western  heav- 

the  laws  by  which  the  District  is  governed,  and  which  ens  are  aglow  with  political  luminaries  which 

are  now  embraoed  io  several  wllectionH.  making  them  h^ve  their  symbolization  upon  our  flag. 

avaiUWe  onlv  with  great  difficulty  and  j-bor     Jho  „  ^  ^        '  j    ^        Terntories  reralin  in  their 

JoTerw^s^iet^to^  l^t:^^^^^^^''^  rudimenUry  sU.    Thev  are  fast  assuming  the 

the  retail  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors,  to  the  observ-  proportions  for  Statehood.                ,    ^ ,    , 

anceof  Sunday,  to  the  proper  assessment  and  colleo-  "Wyoming,  Idaho,  Anzona,  and  Alaska,  are 

tion  of  taxes,  to  the  specKiy  punishment  of  minor  springing  to  the  front.    They  are  fulfilling  the 

offenders,  and  to  the  management  and  control  of  the  conditions  of  political  independency,  while  our 

reformatory  and  charitable  institutions  supported  by  q^^q^  Territories,  in  so  far  as  population  and  re- 

Congression^  appropriations,  are  commended  to  care-  gources  are  concerned,  have  already  human  souls 

I^  Su  Sintion  to  the  present  inconvenience  and  prc«perou8  opulence  enough  |or  a  more  ex- 

and  the  danger  to  life  and  property  attending  the  alted  relation  m  the  hierarchy  of  Statehood, 

operation  of  steam  railroads  through  and  across  the  "  What  concerns  us  immediately,  Mr.  Speaker, 

public  streets  and  roads  of  the  District.  The  propriety  is  the  admission  as  States,  with  proper  bounda- 

of  such  legislation  as  will  properly  guard  the  use  of  nes  and  suitable  numbers,  of  nve  Territories, 

these  railroads  and  better  secure  the  convenience  and  These  are  combined  in  the  substitute — the  two 

wrfety  of  citiiens  is  manifat.  Dakotas,  Montana,  Washington,  and  New  Mex- 

The  consciousness  that  I  have  presented  but  an  un-  .        j  ^  ^^  purposely  any  wnsideration  of  Uteh. 

perfect  stotement  of  the  condition  of  our  country  and  'J^"' .  *  w««i!:««    tX.1,1     a1;™«    -«^    ai..!^. 

tto  wants,  occasions  no  fear  that  anything  omitted  is  As  to  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Alwka, 

not  known  and  appreciated  by  the  Congress,  upon  provision  will  be  made  in  time  that,  when  they 

whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  intelligent  legislation  attain  a  population  adequate  under  the  Repre- 

in  behalf  of  a  groat  nation  and  a  confiding  people.  sentative  ratio,  steps  may  be  taken  for  their  ad- 

As  public  servants  we  shall  do  our  duty  well  if  we  mission.  So  that  in  the  consideration  of  tho 
oonstanUv  gjwrd  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  mwn-  Territorial  question  we  view  it  from  a  standpoint 
*'S?i)S^l^t!i  iS'thlpSblS'SSS'  ^n»elfl»»^  whose  scop^  comprehends  neariy  aU  of  our  re- 
purpose  s      e    r       pu   »°  «g^^-^^,  Ci.av.LAKD.  maining  domain.                      .    -.u  *     ^. 

WASHiKOTOif,  Dee.  8,  1888.  ^^  ^  ^e^l  to  remember,  notwithstanding  cer- 
tain precedents  to  the  contrary,  that  these  Ter- 

New   States. — The  most   important   action  ritones  can  not  become  political  States  with 

taken  b^  the  Congress  at  its  closing  session  was  equal  privile^  in  a  Federal  way  without  cer- 

to  provide  for  the  admission  of  four  new  States  tain  formalities.    There  is  no  leaping,  like  Mi- 

into  the  Union.  nerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  fully  equipped  and 

The  Senate,  on  April  19, 1888,  passed  a  bill  for  matured.   Under  our  system  there  are  provisions 

the  admission  of  South  Dakota  into  the  Union,  to  be  observed  before  the  boon  of  stately  equality 

and  for  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  North  and  the  regality  of  *  unassuming  pomp '  are  be- 

Dakota.    In  the  House,  on  Jan.  15,  1880,  Mr.  stowed. 

Springer,  of  Illinois,  reported  a  substitute  for  "The  examination  of   these  formalities    in- 

tne  Senate  bill,  which  provided  for  the  admission  volves  the  question,  first,  of  power ;  second,  the 

of  the  States  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  array  of  precedents ;  and,  third,  the  deductions 

and  New  Mexico,  with  a  proviso  for  two  States,  of  reason. 

North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  instead  of  Da-  "  As  to  the  power.   Is  it  not  ample  on  the  part 

kota.    Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  in  supporting  the  of  Congress  f    Why,  sir,  there  is  only  one  limita- 

substitute,  said  in  a  general  way :  tion.    That  power  is  found  in  the  third  section 

"  There  is  a  sort  of  glamour  and  fascination  of  the  fourtn  article  of  the  Constitution.  It 
about  the  admission  of  States  into  our  imperial  say? :  *  New  States  mav  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
federation. I  am  subject  to  influences  of  a  ro-  |^ress  into  this  Union.  In  a  subsequent  section 
mantic  character.  But  they  have  not  disturbed,  it  *  guarantees  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  re- 
and  I  think  will  not  disturb  that  discretion  publican  form  of  government.'  Here  is  a  power 
which  belongs  to  Congress  when  it  votes  to  to  admit.  It  is  unauestionable.  The  meaning 
make  complete  the  circle  of  our  Federal  felicities,  of  the  phrase  '  a  repuolican  form  of  government 

*'  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  the  centenary  was  much  discussed  during  the  slavery  agitation, 
in  the  life  of  our  nation  tne  mind  becomes  remi-  before  and  during  our  civil  war.  It  neeas  no  re- 
niscent.  It  would  also  be  prophetic  In  dim  hearsal  now.  There  is  no  danger  that  any  con- 
outline  the  ancient  seers  saw,  through  the  mists  stitution  made  by  any  of  these  Territories  will  be 
of  western  seas,  our  hemisphere  as  the  home  of  unrepublican  in  form.  It  will  not  only  have  the 
a  race  which  rejoiced  in  a  *  golden  a^.'  These  authority  from  Congress,  the  stamp  of  maturity, 
dreams  take  hold  upon  the  imagination.  They  and  the  reflection  of  the  popular  will,  but  in  its 
give  an  illusion  to  our  *  discretion,'  on  bills  like  very  body  as  well  as  in  its  essence  it  will  be  re- 
these  looking  to  future  empire.  publican. 

**  The  imaginary  commonwealth  of  Plato  was  "  The  Territories  which  we  propose  to  admit 

not  altogether  unsubstantial.    Some  of  the  vis-  have  an  organic  law  from  Congress  and  they  are 

ions  upon  the  horizon  of  our  early  epochs  have  under  certoin  clauses  of  our  Federal  statutes. 

found  realization.     But  a  republic  never  im-  The  organic  law  does  not  provide  for  a  conven- 

.agined  by  Plato,  nor  dreamed  of  by  Harring-  tion  of  the  people  to  form  constitutions.    There 

ton  or  Sir  Thomas  More,  has  found  its  home  in  has  been  no  legislation  by  Congress  in  that  dircc- 

our  hemisphere.    Like  all  hope  that  has  its  fru-  tion,  and  there  is  no  inhibition  in  our  statutes 

ition,  this  has  come  to  us  through  toil,  danger,  upon  such  action. 

and  heroism.    These  sacrifices  have  no  parallel  **  Whether  it  be  necessary  that  Congress  should 

in  the  adventures  of  our  race  or  upon  our  planet,  initiate  procee<lin^  looking  to  a  convention  and 

**  Out  of  what  were  mere  nebulie  four  centuries  a  constitution  and  admission,  or  whether  a  Terri- 
voL.  XXIX.— 18  A 
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tonal  legislature  may  do  this  I  will  not  now  dis-  ritorr  then  included  Dakota.  Section  1,891  of 
cuss.  If  Congress  has  not  done  it  in  the  organic  the  Kevised  Statutes  recognized  the  same  right 
act,  it  has  certainl]^  not  delegated  the  power  to  in  the  present  Territory  of  Dakota, 
do  it  to  the  Territorial  leg&ature,  and  there-  "Our  custom,  sir,  as  to  population  has  not 
fore,  although  the  precedents  are  not  all  one  way,  been  uniform.  If  population  is  to  be  the  test  of 
it  would  certainly  be  more  regular  and  comport  admission,  the  Territories  in  the  substitute  have 
more  with  the  dignity  of  the  proceeding  that  the  each  a  sufficient  number  for  one  member  of  Con- 
scepter  of  sovereignty  should  be  derived  from  gress.  This  is  the  moral,  though  not  the  le^ 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as-  touchstone  by  which  the  admission  of  States 
semblea.  should  be  determined.    Many  of  our  States  have 

"  I  am  not  unaware  that  some  precedents  can  been  admitted  with  less  than  a  representative  ra- 

be  (][uoted  for  the  admission  of  States  where  the  tio.    Illinois  was  380  less ;   Florida,  6,000  less ; 

initiative  did  not  begin  with  Congress,  but  in  the  Oregon,  43,000  less ;  Kansas,  about  20,000  less ; 

body  of  the  Territory ;  and  although  there  may  and  Nevada  87,381  less  than   the  ratio  I    The 

be  absolute  discretion,  limited,  as  I  have  stated,  ratio  in  1864,  when  Nevada  was  admitted,  was 

in  Congress  to  admit  States,  regardless  of  the  127,381.    Nebraska  was  less  than  the  ratio  by 

initial  steps,  it  is  safer  to  follow  the  words  of  27,000,  and  Colorado  bj  31,426." 

Jefferson  as  to  the  first  Constitution  of  Yimnia,  As  to  the  qualifications  of  each  Territory  for 

adopted  in  1776,  when  he  said  that  the  Legis-  Statehood,  Mr.  Cox  said : 

lature  of  that  time  had  b^n  elected  only  for  the  "  If  the  Republican  party  could  vote  for  New 
ordinary  purposes  of  legislation.  He  denied  that  Mexico  fourteen  years  aeo,  why  can  not  they  do 
the  acouiescence  of  the  people  had  supplied  the  it  nowf  She  has  addea  65,000  in  population 
want  of  original  power  to  create  the  Constitution,  since  the  census  of  1880  was  taken.  In  the  last 
This  was  in  1824  He  fortified  his  opinion  by  year  384,000  acres  of  public  land  have  been  en- 
saying—  tered  for  actual  occupation  and  improved.    She 

That  of  the  twenty -four  States  then  under  the  Fed-  ^  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railroads  across 

eral  oi^nization,  twenty-three  have  disapproved  the  her  territory,  and  is  opening  new  sections  to  set- 

dootrine  and  example  of  Virginia,  and  have  deemed  tlement  and  establishment.    At  the  end  of  the 

the  formal  authority  of  their  people  a  necsessary  foun-  year  which  has  just  passed  there  was  completed 

dation  for  their  Constitution.  2,000  mileage  of  railroads.    Her  grain-crops  and 

*'  In  the  case  of  Arkansas,  Gen.  Jackson's  Attor-  other  products,  especially  grapes  and  semi-tropi- 
ney-General  decided  that  the  Legislature  could  cal  fruits,  grow  m  profusion,  while  her  cattle 
not  act  in  the  formation  of  a  State  Government,  ranges  are  among  the  marvels  of  her  growth. 
In  the  Michigan  case,  Mr.  Buchanan  held  that  She  had  an  increase  of  136,000  head  of  cattle  in 
such  acts  were  usurpation.  California  is  no  1888  over  1887,  and  her  mines  are  becoming  pro- 
precedent,  for  her  case,  like  that  of  Texas,  was  ex-  ductive  after  the  idleness  of  years,  if  not  of  cent- 
ceptional.     The  Lecompton  Constitution  is  no  uries. 

precedent ;  the  people  of  Kansas  set  aside  the  *<  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  say  that  New 

Lecompton  Constitution  as  null.    She  came  in  Mexico  has  not  enough  population  or  wealth  to 

afterward  under  the  authority  of  Congress.    I  support  a  State  government ;  nor  is  it  just  to 

had  the  pleasure,  under  much  objurgation  from  the  elements  whidi  permeate  that  Territory  to 

Republicans,  of  voting  for  Kansas.    Kentucky  say  that  she  has  too  much  ignorance  or  too  small 

was  admitted  without  a  constitutional  conven-  an  admixture  of  intelligence  for  the  regulation 

tion.    Her  Constitution  was  not  even  submitted  of  a  State.    It  is  no  objection  to  her  admission 

to  her  people.  Tennessee,  in  1796,  formed  a  State  that  the  peon  and  monerel  race  forms  a  portion 

without  asking  Congress.    The  question  was  dis-  of  her  population,  for  Sie  same  rule  would  have 

cussed  in  Congress.    The  majority  of  the  states-  kept  out  California,  and  would  to-day  disbar  the 

men  who  engaged  in  that  discussion  maintained  States  South  for  their  mixed  colored  elements, 

the  same  right  which  was  ordained  in  1787,  and  It  is  no  objection  that  the  New  Mexicans  speak 

upon  that  right  Tennessee  was  admitted.    Indi-  a  Spanish  paioia,  for  California  had  the  same 

ana  came  in  under  an  enabling  act.    Iowa,  Mich-  disability  and  has  outgrown  it  promptly.    The 

igan,  Florida,  and  Oregon  came  in  under  consti-  progress  which  New  Mexico  is  now  enjoying  in 

tutions  whose  only  authority  were  the  conven-  mining  and  stock-growing,  sheep-raising  and  ag- 

tions  which  were  held  under  legislative  acts.  riculture,  indicates  that  though  portions  of  her 

"  In  many  of  our  States  there  were  no  ena-  soil  may  be  barren,  rainless,  and  arid,  she  has  all 

bling  acts  at  all.    So  that  there  is  no  uniform-  the  elements  of  growth,  and  will  shine  as  a  fit 

ity  of  procedure  in  matters  of  this  nature.  embodiment  of  Statehood  in  the  catalogue  of 

"  In  so  far  as  this  question  can  be  distorted  States, 
int^  a  party  question,  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  "  From  the  reports  of  the  governors  of  our  Ter- 
uniform  line  of  precedent  for  the  admission  of  ritories  it  will  appear  that  as  to  population  Alas- 
States  into  the  Union,  under  conditions  not  so  ka  has  60,000  people  and  $26,000,000  in  wealth  ; 
urgent  or  favorable  for  Statehood  as  those  pre-  Idaho  has  100,000  in  population  and  $66,000,000 
sented  by  the  Territories  named  in  the  substitute  in  wealth ;  Arizona  120,000  population  and  $76,- 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Illinois.  000,000  in  wealth.    As  to  tne  other  Territories, 

"  The  ordinance  of  1787  was  a  compact.  By  omitting  Utah,  Dakota  is  registered  as  having^ 
it  the  people,  in  certain  boundaries,  when  they  600,000  m  population  and  $320,000,000  in  wealth ; 
attained  60,000  inhabitants,  were  authorized  io  Washington  168,000  population  and  $250,000,000 
form  States  and  demand  admission  as  '  an  act  of  in  wealth ;  Montana  140,000  population  and  $70,- 
justice.'  By  the  acts  of  Congress  of  June  20,  000,000  in  wealth.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
1834,  and  April  20, 1836,  this  ordinance  was  ex-  Montana  has  to-day  a  sufiiciency  for  one  mem- 
tended  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.    ThatTer-  ber  of  Congress.    So  that  in  the  bill  proposed 
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there  is  no  objection  to  any  of  those  five  Territo-  sighted,  under  a  Territorial  form  of  government, 

ries  on  account  of  wealth  orpopulation.  The  people  there  desire  to  vote  for  the  Chief 

"  First,  as  to  Montana.    Her  growth  is  at  the  Magistrate  of  the  Union.    They  desire  to  have  a 

rate  of  10,000  a  year  and  100,000  over  that  of  the  voice  under  the  Constitution    of   the    United 

census  of  1880.    Her  financial  condition  is  sound  States.     They  desire  to  have  representation  at 

and  stable,  with  money  in  the  treasury  and  free-  this  Capitol.    They  desire  to  govern  themselves 

dom  from  debt.    She  has  every  inducement  to  by  their  own  elected  officials.    They  desire  that 

emigration,  for  her  taxes  are  light.    Her  mines  their  incomeless  school-lands  shall  be  utilized 

of  gold  and  silver  and  lead  are  even  greater  than  for  the  education  of  their  children.    They  desire 

her  agricultural  andpastoral  resources.  courts  of  their  own  judges.    They  desire  the 

**  Second,  as  to  Washington  Territory.     Her  right  to  make  their  own  laws  and  to  reform  them 

Governor  believes  the  population  I  have  named  at  pleasure.    They  want  neither  the  satraps  of 

to  be  a  low  figure  and  that  at  present  her  popu-  the  Orient  nor  the  satraps  of  reconstruction, 

lation  is  equal  to  nearly  188,000.    Her  gain  in  **  When  they  pay  their  taxes,  they  desire  a 

values,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  DaKota,  is  voice  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  moneys.    They 

simply  enormous,  being  a  gain  of  over  $65,000,-  desire  even  when  traveling  from  one  part  of 

000  during  the  past  ten  years.  She  has  nearly  their  Territory  to  another  something  less  than  a 
1,200  miles  of  railroad,  and  over  her  bosom  are  thousand  miles  of  their  journey  for  the  arg^- 
bome  the  products  of  Eastern  Asia,  as  well  as  ment  of  cases.  Because  there  is  little  or  no 
her  own  commercial  and  agricultural  produce,  in  commercial  intercourse  between  North  and  South 
which  fish  and  lumber  figure  prominently.  Dakota,  because  one  part,  is  reached  by  one  sys- 

**  As  to  Dakota,  it  is  to  me  amusing,  if  not  tem  of  railroad  and  the  other  by  another,  and 
astonishing,  that  those  who  have  had  cnarge  of  because  they  are  different  in  their  veryorganiza- 
our  Territorial  affairs  in  this  House  should  re-  tions  north  and  south,  as  well  as  in  their  homes 
quire  another  expression  from  Dakota  as  to  the  of  charity  and  institutions  of  leaminc^,  they  wish 
matter  of  division.  that  independency  which  division  will  give  them, 
"  Again  and  aeain,  through  her  conventions  and  that  liberty  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
of  both  parties  and  her  Legislatures,  has  she  asked  before  leaving  their  homes  in  the  States  to  build 
for  that  division,  respectfully,  earnestly,  and  per-  an  empire  in  the  wilderness, 
sistently.  The  fact  is  that  oy  the  action  of  this  "  Dakota  has  already  spoken  for  division 
Congress  the  question  of  division  has  practically  '  through  her  conventions  as  she  had  often  spoken 
disappeared.  Still  it  is  submitted  by  the  third  before.  Joining  with  her  sisters  Montana  and 
section  of  the  substitute,  and  I  am  content  if  Washington,  she  appeals  in  behidf  of  the  North- 
gentlemen  desire  to  have  it  submitted  a^n.  It  west  to  this  Congress  of  the  nation  for  the  recog- 
18  no  obstacle  to  my  vote  for  admission,  and  nition  of  her  movement  toward  Statehood.  She 
it  seems  to  give  our  friends  some  relief,  since  points  to  her  population  and  her  wealth,  and 
no  one  desires  to  force  Dakota  apart  in  order  to  with  no  unmeaning  gesture  to  the  history  of  our 
admit  her  as  twins.  It  seems  to  be  practically  States.  She  admonishes  us  that  Kentucky  came 
concluded  that  she  will  be  divided,  according  to  in  with  74,000,  Tennessee  with  67,000,  and  vet 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  upon  the  seventh  stand-  she  has  ten  times  as  many  people  as  had  eitner 
ard  parallel.  The  submission  of  the  question  of  of  these  States  on  admission.  She  points  to  the 
division  ma^  be  wasteful  excess,  but  so  long  as  it  admission  of  Ohio  with  her  35,000 ;  Missouri, 
comports  with  a  certain  regularity  in  procedure  with  her  66,000 ;   Michigan,  with  her  65,000 ; 

1  will  not  object  to  it.  Florida,  with  her  64,000 ;  Iowa,  with  her  78,000 ; 
'^  Dakota  in  length  and  breadth,  in  population,  California,  with  her  92,000;  Oregon,  with  her 

in  area,  in  wealth,  and  in  progress,  stands  unex-  50,000 ;  Kansas,  with  her  107,000 ;  Minnesota, 
ampled  in  the  annals  of  mankind  for  material,  with  her  120,000 ;  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  with 
political,  and,  I  may  say,  intellecual  and  spiritual  their  100,000  each ;  and  Nevada — what  an  anti- 
advancement,  climax — with  her  40,000.    She  says  to  the  na- 

**•  I  will  not  argue  the  propriety  of  dividing  tion, '  Behold  our  600,000  people,  and  give  us 

her,  nor  will  I  discuss  now  the  necessity  of  com-  the  habiliments  of  Statehood  according  to  our 

pl3ring  with  the  rule  which  I  have  laid  down — of  growth  t '    When  divided.  South  Dakota  is  five 

giving  to  her  members  of  Congress  in  proportion  times  the  average  of  our  States  in  population 

to  her  population.    It  is  the  rule  of  the  Consti-  and  North  Dakota  four  times." 

tution  ana  the  rule  of  right    But  1  will  say  that  Mr.  Baker,  of  New  York,  obiected  to  the  sub- 

the  census  of  1890  will  snow  that  Dakota,  which  stitute  as  confounding  the  claim   of  Dakota, 

began  with  14,000  population  in  1870  and  rose  which  had  already  prepared  for  Statehood  and 

to  185,000  population  in  1880,  and  has  to-day  demanded  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  constitu- 

over  6QO,000  population — I  will  say,  that  a  Stete  tional  right,  with  the  passage  of  enabling  acts 

which  leaped  in  the  last  decade,  from  1870  to  for  other  Territories.    He  said : 

1880,  885  per  cent,  in  the  increase  of  her  popula-  "  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  we  owe  it  to  the  people 

tion,  will  have  in  1890,  by  the  least  computation,  of  Dakota  and  of  these  other  Territories,  that 

1,329,750  people,  with  seven  members  of  Con-  immediate  legislation  be  had  in  their  behalf; 

gress  to  represent  her  in  her  entirety.  but  no  good  reason  can  be  given,  none  has  been 

**  Every  element  connected  with  the  progress  attempted,  whv  the  pending  act  to  admit  South 

of  this  remarkable  Territory,  including  her  4,000  Dakota  should  be  turned  into  a  mere  enabling 

miles  of  railroad,  all  point  with  no  unmistakable  act  and  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

gesture  toward  the  division  of  the  State.    There  Montana,  and  Washington  included  in  one  bill 

can  be  no  greater  indignity,  Mr.  Speaker,  than  in  therewith.    An  enabling  act  is  a  mere  invitation 

keeping  so  vast  a  country,  with  a  population  so  to  do  what  South  Dakota  has  alreadv  done.    So 

energetic  and  hopeful,  so  industrious  and  far-  far  as  it  relates  to  South  Dakota  tne  omnibus 
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bill  is  an  insult,  to  be  borne  only  because  those  *'  I  appeal  to  the  House  and  desire  to  urge 

people  consider  the  source  from  which  it  comes,  with  all  the  power  I  possess  that  we  shall  reject 

The  gentlemen  from  Montana  and  Washington  the  proposition  to  load  down  Dakota  with  four 

Territories  have    characterized    in  appropriate  or  five  other  Territories.    I  am  in  favor  of  their 

language  the  sentiments  of  their  Temtones  in  admission  as  States  at  the  earliest  possible  day. 

respect  of  the  treatment  of  them  by  the  Congress  1  would  vote  enabling  acts  for  them  if  they  de- 

during  the  past  four  years.  sired  it.    But  I  say  U>  those  people,  come  up  as 

**  What  I  object  to  is  the  attaching  to  this  bill  Dakota  has  done ;  build  up  your  Constitution, 

of  the  provisions  for  an  enabling  act  for  Wash-  organize  your  State  government ;  come  to  Con- 

inston,  for  Montana,  and  for  New  Mexico.    The  eress  and  claim  the  constitutional  right  you 

Delegate  from  Arizona  is  prepared  to  offer  an  have  of  admission  to  Statehood, 

amendment  to  include  his  Territory. in  the  bill  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Minnesota,  offered  a  substi- 

and  to  provide  for  its  admission  two  years  hence,  tute  for  the  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Springer^ 

There  is  no  objection,  perhaps,  to  an  enabling  of  Illinois,  which  provided  for  the  admission 

act,  but  what  is  the  necessity  for  it  f    As  I  have  of  South  Dakota  under  the  Constitution  already 

said,  such  an  act  has  been  held  over  and  over  adopted  by  its  people,  but  retained  the  provis- 

again  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form,  an  invitation  ions  for  enabling  tkcts  for  other  Territories.    This 

to  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  form  a  State  con-  substitute  was  defeated  Jan.  18,  by  a  vote  of  117 

stitution  and  organize  themselves  for  admission  yeas  to  122  nays.    On  the  same  aay  the  substi- 

to  Statehood,  but  such  an  act  is  in  no  case  neces-  tute  for  the  Senate  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Springer 

sarv.    Every  one  of  these  Territories  has  a  legal  was  passed  by  a  vote  oi  145  yeas  to  98  nays.    In 

ana  constitutional  ri^ht  to  come  here  at  anv  stating  the  case  for  the  measure  just  previous  to 

time,  with  a  constitution  already  prepared,  with  the  final  vote,  Mr.  Springer  said : 

a  State  organization  already  perfected,  and  ask  "  I  desire  to  call  tne  attention  of  the  House  to 

immediate  admission  to  Statehood.    And  this  is  the  fact  that  the  proposition  which  is  now  pend- 

what  I  claim  for  South  Dakota.  ing  and  which  will  soon  be  put  upon  its  passage 

"  For  seven  long  weary  years    Dakota    was  provides  for  the  admission  of  five  States  into  the 

knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  the  pas-  Union,  if  the  people  of  Dakota  shall  determine 

sage  of  an  enabling  act  in  her  behalf.    That  was  on  the  division  of  that  Territorv.    If  they  shall 

denied.    Then  her  people  went  forward,  as  they  not  favor  such  division,  it  will  bring  in  four 

had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  organized  a  govern-  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of 

ment  and  prepared  a  State  constitution,  which  Congress.    The  ^vantages  of  this  measure  over 

has  been  before  this  House  for  several  years,  the  Senate  bill  are  these,  that  the  Senate  propo- 

It  was  before  the  Forty-eighth,  Forty-ninth,  and  sition  only  deals  with  Dakota  while  this  deal& 

the    Fiftieth    Congresses.     These    people   are  with  four  of  the  present  Territories  and  makes 

abundantly  equipped  for  Statehood,  ana  by  all  possible  the  creation  of  five  great  States, 

the  precedents  connected  with  the  admission  of  **  If  the  House  should  pass  this  Senate  bill  it 

twenty-five  States  are  entitled  to  immediate  ad-  would  be  all  the  legislation  which  we  could  rea- 

mission.  sonably  expect  in  reference  to  new  States  at  this 

**  It  will  be  urged  by  my  friend  from  Illinois,  session.  South  Dakota  has  no  just  grounds  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  claim  this  distinction,  this  special  favor,  this 
that  his  bill,  the  *  omnibus  biU,*  will  meet  the  partiality  at  our  hands,  while  more  populous  to- 
whole  question  by  one  vote.  But  this  is  too  day  than  any  other  proposed  State ;  yet  North 
great  a  question  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  single  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  and  New  Mexico 
vote,  without  the  fullest  and  fairest  considera-  have  each  a  population  above  the  ratio  of  one 
tion.  Arizona,  if  entitled  to  be  attached  to  this  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
*  omnibus  bill,'  ought  to  be.  Her  case  is  cer-  are  ec^ually  entitled  to  admission.  Let  them  all 
tainly  entitled  to  the  fullest  consideration.  Wy-  come  in  together,  not  only  upon  an  equal  foot- 
oming  desires  to  be  embraced  in  this  same  bill,  ing  with  the  original  States,  but  upon  an  equal 
Shall  these  two  Territories  be  denied  considera-  footing  as  to  each  other. 

tion  f    Why  are  these  Territories  left  out  and  "  It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  future  poli- 

New  Mexico  alone  included  f  tics  of  these  new  States.    All  predictions  on  this 

"  Now,  if  we  are  to  have  action  on  a  case  subject  are  worthless.  No  man  can  tell  what  a 
where  a  community  equipped  in  all  respects  for  year  will  bring  forth  in  any  of  the  Territories  of 
Statehood  comes  asking,  not  for  an  enabling  act,  the  West.  In  1892  South  Dakota  may  cast  her 
but  for  admission  into  the  Union,  let  the  case  be  electoral  vote  for  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic 
considered  alone ;  and  then,  if  enabling  acts  are  party,  and  Montana  and  New  Mexico  may  be 
desirable  for  other  Territories  let  us  pass  acts  found  on  the  other  side.  Nor  should  we  con- 
meeting  those  cases.  I  trust  the  House,  when  it  suit  our  fears  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Fear 
comes  to  vote  on  this  question,  will  reject  the  not  the  American  people — they  may  all  be  safe- 
proposition  to  pass  the  *  omnibus  bill,*  because  ly  trusted.  Those  who  go  W^est  to  better  their 
when  we  come  to  that  the  other  Territories  will  conditions  are  generally  the  bravest,  the  wisest, 
properly  urge  their  claims.  They  have  a  right  and  the  most  progressive.  The  broad  plains  and 
to  DC  heard.  We  have  given  no  consideration  to  lofty  mountains  invariably  expand  their  ideas 
Wyoming,  no  full  and  satisfactory  consideration  and  liberalize  their  minds.  The  man  of  con- 
to  the  claims  of  New  Mexico.  Washington  and  tracted  vision  in  the  East  becomes  in  the  West 
Montana  have  had  but  a  partial  hearing,  al-  broad-gauged  and  full  of  charity  for  all  man- 
though  the  representatives  from  those  TerriUjries  kind.  The  great  West  is  destined  in  the  near 
have  spoken  out  in  condemnation  of  the  treat-  future  to  furnish  the  country  with  its  profound- 
ment  which  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  est  jurists,  its  wisest  philosophers,  its  greatest 
this  Democratic  Congress.  statesmen." 
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On  Feb.  1  the  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  andthelocationof  the  temporary  leat  of  government 
House  substitute  and  appointed  a  conference  F  So"'^  Dakoto,  and  such  other  matters  as  are  not 
committee ;  Feb.  2  the  House  appointed  a  like  jncjuded  m  the  iDBtructioDB  above  recited,  be  referred 
committee  •.  and  Feb.  8  the  confefrees  reported  ^  ^^  committee  of  conference  lor  their  discretion, 
that  thev  could  not  come  to  an  agreement.  The  In  explanation,  he  said :  ^*  It  would  seem  that 
Senate  immediately  appointed  another  confer-  on  three  points  the  Senate  and  House  differ, 
ence  committee ;  and  Feb.  14,  when  the  subject  The  House  declared  for  New  Mexico.  The  Sen- 
came  up  in  the  House,  Mr.  Baker,  of  New  York,  ate  opposes.  The  House  declared  for  a  submis- 
moved  that  the  House  conference  committee  sion  of  the  question  of  division  of  Dakota.  The 
be  instructed  as  follows :  Senate  opposes  such  submission.     The  Senate 

Boohed^  That  the  House  instruct  the  new  conferrees  favors,  witn  a  view  to  prevent  delay,  a  proclama- 

to  recede  fVom  the  ameDdments  to  the  Senate  bill  185  in  tion  by  the  President  to  bring  in  these  Territo- 

the  following  respects :  ries,  and  a  resubmission,  with  which  the  House 

1.  That  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the  pro-  should  be  satisfied.    To  reconcile  these  disagree- 

nosed  new  State  thereof  may  be  excluded  from  the  ments  is  the  object  of  m]r  substitute.    On  Uiese 


Constitution,  to  be  resubmitted  to  the  people  of  South  ent  session.  There  should  not  be  undue  delay 
Dakota,  with  provisions  for  a  new  election  of  State  nor  hasty  agreement.  The  subject-matter  calls 
officer!*,  and  without  a  new  vote  on  the  question  of  for  moderation,  discretion,  and  aignity. 
<*iyM>on-  ^  .^.  ^  ^  ^  J  «.  .  *  "  As  to  the  first  point  of  difference,  I  am  well 
iNi':*^n  w  providing  that  the  proposed  btates  of  satisfied,  as  I  have  sUted  in  remarks  heretofore, 
i^e^tte^e'^is'n^.T"'"^"  "^^  "^  th^t  New  Mexico,  if  admitted  ^  a  State,  would 
(a)  All  of  them  under  proclamation  by  the  Presi-  ^c  republican,  not  merely  m  form,  but  m  par- 
dent;  or  tisanship. 
(6)  All  of  them  by  formal  acts  of  admiseion.  *'  She  prepared  a  Constitution  in  1876.  The 
In  explanation  of  these  instructions,  Mr.  Baker  \^\  ?[  admission  passed  both  branches.  It  was 
said:  "The  main  point  of  course  is,  as  the  lost  through  disagreement  on  amendments,  just 
House  will  see,  there  is  eliminated  from  the  bill  *?  she  may  now  fail  of  admission.  Any  exclu- 
New  Mexico.  It  is  evident  there  can  be  no  sion  of  the  Temtory  on  political  grounds,  what- 
agreement  for  New  Mexico  under  an  enabling  ever  may  be  our  party  bias,  is  to  be  deprecated, 
act  As  to  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Mon-  \i  ^  therefore  an  act  of  great  self-abnegation  on 
tana,  and  Washington  there  is  no  difference  of  ^he  i»rt  of  the  Republicans  of  this  House  and  of 


*..>,  WW V  «-.w  any  serious  objectiw„  «^  «w..„>,-^.  ,^       ,  ^^      .      .<.- -i     -  u 

ing  New  Mexico  in  this  bill ;  but  the  differences  good  foundation  for  it,  it  would  now  seem  im- 

are  so  marked  we  have  agreed  it  shall  be  brought  Po^>We  to  make  New  Mexico  Democratic.    Her 

up  in  a  separate  bill  for  future  consideration.  ^^^  ^7^  Legislatures  were  heavily  Republican, 

Therefore  under  this  instruction  the  conferrees  f:"^  *t  present  there  axe  over  two  thirds  Repub- 

will  eliminate  from  the  bill  New  Mexico,  and  it  "can  majority  m  each  branch.    The  election  of 

will  provide  for  the  admission  of  Washington,  ^^^  ^^^?^  ?^r.  Joseph— the  Delegate— m  1^, 

Montena,  and  North  DakoU  by  proclamation  or  S*?  ^^^^f  to  a  split  m  the  Republican  party, 

by  future  legislation.    As  to  the  matter  of  de-  ?"^,  the  two  Republican  candidates  had  a  ma- 

teils  there  will  be  no  difficulty.    If  this  be  car-  j^^ty  over  Mr.  Joseph  of  2  851.    The  same  vigi- 

ried  out  by  the  House,  it  will  give  to  the  Union  Jf^t  gentleman  was  elwited  in  1886  owing  to  a 

four  new  Stetes  before  the  end  of  the  year."        '  bad  nomination  of  the  Republicans.    IIis  popu- 

Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  moved  the  following  la"ty  was  tested  by  his  election  m  1888,  and  it 

substitute  for  these  instructions  which  Mr.  Baker  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  championed  the 

^fXfiiAjsfi :  nghts  of  the  Territory  to  admission. 

D    »    J  rru  *>  *u   Ti        •  -*_  *  *v                *  "  These  facts,  in  addition  to  other  data,  show, 

Bttolved.  That  the  House  instruct  the  new  confer-  _  *,^-,v---  fUo*  Te««,  ij[r.^i,^  ««n  k«  T}»r^.^v.i,*^.«i 

reea  to  reo^e  fh)m  the  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill  « ^TlC'^i  ^^^i •         ^     .     •     •  ?^P*u  *  T' 

186  in  the  following  respeote :  and  if  the  Republican   Senate  insists  that  she 

1.  That  the  Terntory  of  New  Mexico  and  the  pro-  snail  not  be  admitted,  I  would  not  make  my  m- 
poeed  new  State  thereof  may  be  excluded  from  the  sistence  too  emphatic  against  their  wishes.  And, 
Dill.  therefore,  since  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  the 

2.  That  the  bill  may  be  so  amended  in  conference  Senate  on  that  point,  I  would  yield  it  I  would 
aa  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  South  Dakota,  bv  yield  it,  because  I  would  not  nullify,  by  the  fail- 

P^J^ijrnrM  v^^^^  ^re  of  this  bill,  the  good  work  as  to  the  other 

Constitution,  to  be  resubmitted  to  tne  people  of  South  rr«,^i.^,^^„   «i-«Lj«  iU««   u,,   K^*k   u^.^..^^   ««,i 

Dakota,  with  provif^ion  for  a  new  election  of  State  and  Temtones  already  done  by  both  Senate  and 

Federal  officers  and  without  a  new  vote  on  the  ques-  Uoiise.                                     ,-     .       „     o.       , 

tion  of  division.  "  To  conclude  as  to  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Speaker, 

8.  Further  providing  that  the  proponed  States  of  allow  me  to  say  that  in  former  remarks  I  pre- 

North  Dakota.  Montana,  and  Washington  shall  be  sented  all  the  points  possible  in  my  judgment  for 

admitted  on  the  same  basis,  i.  e.,  all  of  them  under  her  admission.     I  know,  and  so  advise  gentle- 

prooluoations  by  the  President  men  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  New  Mex- 

And  farther,  such  matters  as  relate  to  the  election  •  _  _.ii  _.*.  l„  „j.„:*.<.«j  K«.*k«  oV>f;»n  ^*  fk«  Oz^n 

of  deleffatea  aid  the  apportionment  of  the  districto  ^^.'^  ^^^^  ^''\^  admitted  by  the  action  of  the  Sen- 

from  which  members  of  the  convention  are  to  be  ate  now     They  stand  on  that, 

elected,  the  date  of  holding  conventions  and  the  date  As  to  the  question  of  the  division  of  Dakota, 

of  rcsuomission  of  the  South  Dakota  Constitution,  all  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  inquire  know 
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how  absolutely  foregone  is  that  conclusion.  For  ate  (which  is  a  continuous  body,  not  dissolved, 
myself  1  would  not  vote  for  Dakota  nor  for  this  as  the  House  is,  every  two  years)  reaffirmed  this 
bill,  unless  she  were  divided — not  even  to  con-  Senatorial  judgment  that  New  Mexico  ought  to 
form  to  the  wishes  of  every  one  of  her  people,  be  admitted.  It  is  therefore  the  only  Territory 
whether  expressed  separately  by  North  ana  South  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  both  Houses  of  Con- 
Dakota  or  bv  the  Territor}^  as  a  whole.  My  rea-  gress  have  conceded,  when  it  wsjb  more  sparsely 
sons  have  already  been  given,  and  they  are  in-  populated  and  less  wealthy,  that  it  was  in  a  con- 
superable.  dition  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

"  I  would,  therefore,  vield  to  the  Senate  in  that  **  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  admission  into  the  Union 

regard.    The  vote  on  the  division  is  not  a  matter  is  of  itself  a  very  great  step  in  advance  for  a 

of  CTeat  consequence,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  Territory.    It  is  the  cause  of  increased  and  more 

wiU  not  delay  admission,  and  division  is  beyond  rapid  development.    And  of  all  the  Territories 

peradventure.  this  remark  will   apply  more   truthfully  and 

**  As  to  the  third  idea  of  admitting  these  Ter-  strongly  to  New  Mexico  than  to  any  other.    In 

ritories  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  I  am  the  treaty  by  which  we  obtained  New  Mexico 

entirely  content,  as  I  have  said  before.    There  there  were  provisions  about  the  titles  of  land 

are  precedents  as  well  as  reasons  for  such  action ;  which  still  remain  to  plague  those  people  and  to 

and  in  view  of  long  and  irritating  delays  such  render  their  titles  uncerUin.    Perhaps  the  ereat- 

rrecedents  and  reasons  should  have  emphasis,  est  curse  that  a  new  country  can  have  innioted 

would  follow  them  as  to  the  other  Territories  upon  it  is  an  uncertainty  in  the  titles  to  its  lands, 

which  have  provided  Constitutions,  and  whose  Where  a  man  can  not  buy  a  clear  title  to  his 

Constitutions,  if  they  do  not  remain  as  the  will  homestead,  especially  when  just  across  the  line 

of  the  people,  may  be  resubmitted  under  such  he  can  obtain  cheap  lands  with  perfect  titles, 

conditions  as  the  conference  made  provide."  he  will  not  settle  and  invest  his  means.    We 

In  opposition  to  this  position,  Mr.  Brecken-  shall  never  have  those  titles  cleared  up  except 

ridge,  oi  Kentucky,  said :  "  The  principle  of  the  under  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  in  whose 

omnibus  bill  which  justified  the  putting  of  four  courts  they  can  be  settled.    There  are  questions 

Territories  into  one  Dill  was  that  each  Territory  growing  out  of  Indian  depredations  and  other 

which  had  a  population  sufficient  for  one  Repre-  questions  which  need  behind  them  for  speedy 

sentative  ana  wealth  sufficient  to  maintain  the  settlement  the  power  of  a  State, 

burden  of  a  State  government  should  be  admit-  "  We  declared  fourteen  years  ago  that  New 


the  bill  New  Mexico,  which  has  all  the  requisites  keep  other  communities  from  being  admitted  to 
of  Statehood,  and  to  violate  this  principle,  upon  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled.*  The  an- 
the  sole  ground  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  swer  I  make  is :  *  I  do  not ;  there  is  no  such  re- 
States  wiU  not  be  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  sponsibility  upon  me ;  it  is  not  I  who  do  it'  I 
that  Territory,  and  this  arg^ument  is  made  prior  deny  that  this  House,  until  the  very  last  effort 
to  the  conference  report  being  submitted  to  the  has  been  exhausted,  until  every  possible  endeavor 
Senate  and  prior  to  any  instructions  by  that  body  has  been  made  by  conference,  oy  respectful  in- 
to its  conferrees.  It  is  our  declaration  in  substance  sistence,  by  earnest  advocacy  of  the  measure 
that  we  do  not  desire  to  admit  New  Mexico,  and  which  we  think  just,  has  the  right  to  surrender 
our  justification  of  that  declaration  by  laying  it  to  the  Senate  what  we  believe  to  be  proper.  It 
to  the  Senate,  without  the  Senate  having  declared  is  at  the  last  moment  that  the  wise  statesman- 
by  instruction  to  its  conferrees  that  it  agreed  with  ship  which  resides  in  practical  concessions  is  to 
us  in  that  declaration.  Therefore,  the  argument  be  found.  It  is  a  violation  of  our  duty  and  an 
is  not  based  upon  the  record,  even  if  it  were  one  abdication  of  our  prerogatives  if  we  give  up  be- 
that  ought  to  influence  us.  fore  it  is  necessary.  * 

"  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  if  this  House,  "  As  to  the  proclamation,  I  am  in  favor  of  let- 
representing  the  people,  will  insist  that  these  ting  these  Territories  come  in  by  proclamation 
four  Territories  shall  become  States  the  Senate  when  they  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  stat- 


ought 

ted,  if  it  be  true  that  we  think  upon  our  official    this  omnibus  bill,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  it,  the 
responsibility  as  representatives  of  the  people    Territories  of  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  Idaho ;  I 


tory  upon  the  co-ordinate  branch  of  Congress  and  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  "  carpet-bag  "  gov- 
let  it  refuse  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  it  is  not  be-  emment  of  the  Territories.  I  would  like  to  get 
coming  in  us  to  say  that  we  will  recede  from  a    rid  of  the  anomalous  condition  we  are  in  so  long 


admission  of  New  Mexico.    It  is  the  only  Terri-  lieve  the  whole  system  of  Territorial  government 

tory  in  this  bill  whose  admission  has  congres-  is  a  mistake — a  system  which  has  grown  up  by 

sional  approbation.    In  the  Forty-third  Congress  accretion  out  of,  perhaps,  mistaken  construction 

a  large  majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  verv  narrow  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 

voted  that  this  Territory  was  then  fit  for  State-  And  I  believe  that  the  rings  and  syndicates  which 

hood ;  and  in  the  Forty-fourth  (Congress  the  Sen-  can  eat  up  those  lands  and  control  those  Terri- 
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tones,  because  we  are  so  far  from  them,  and  be-  west  to  the  western  boundary  of  said  Territory;  and  the 
caose  we  legislate  in  ignorance  of  their  true  con-  delegates  elected  a^  hereinafter  provided  to  the  Con- 
dition, would  find  an  end  to  their  pilfering  as  »Ututional  Convention  in  dptncto  north  of  said  para^^^^ 
JT  1-  Jl  -^-L.^  *Ur^^  TA»*;f^«M^  Cf of^  •hall  aseemble  in  convention,  at  the  time  prescribed 
soon  as  we  make  th<»e  Temtones  Stat^  .^  ^^is  act,  at  the  city  of  Bismarck ;  and  the  delegates 
"  I  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  approach  this  sub-  elected  in  districta  south  of  said  parallel  shall,  at  the 
ject,  not  as  an  enemy  to  the  Temtones,  not  as  Bame  time,  assemble  in  convention  at  the  city  of  Sioux 
opposed  to  their  admission,  but  as  anxious  for  Falls. 

tneir  admission  as  rapidly  as  possible.     I  trust  ^*  Sec.  8.  That  all  persons  who  are  qualified  by  the 

that  the  House  will  insist  until  the  very  last  pos-  laws  of  said  Territories  to  vote  for  representatives  to 

sible  moment  upon  this  provision  in  favor  of  New  the  Legislative  Assemblies  thereof,  are  hereby  author- 

\M^^:,^     TK«  !l<.r^ne{K;i;4-v  «r{n  ««♦  iM»at-  iir^n  izcd  to  votc  for  and  choosc  delegates  to  form  oonven- 

Mexico.    The  r^ponsibility  will  not  rest  upon  ^.^^^.^  ^.^  proposed  States  ;1ind  the  qualifications 

us  of  keeping  this  and  other  Temtones  out  of  fo^  delegates  to  sSchconventions  shall  bJ  such  as  by 

the  Union  by  reason  of  a  policy  which  will  not  ad-  the  laws  of  said  Territories  respectively  persons  are 

mit  a  State  that  is  ready  to  be  admitted,  whether  required  to  possess  to  be  eligible  to  the  LegislaUve 

such  action  grows  out  of  political  or  religious  Assemblies  thereof;  and  the  aforesaid  delegates  to 

prejudice,  whether  it  grows  out  of  the  mere  de-  form  said  conventions  shall  be  apportioned  within  the 

sire  for  political  power,  or  whether  it  is  based  1^™'^^  of  the  proposed  SUtes  in  such  districts  as  may 


political  power,  or  whether  it  is  based  "™^»  «»,P«  proposea  siaies  in  suon  aistricts  as  may 

.e?Sdi<^w£ichfindth^^^^^^  l?e^^p=i^n^ea'^h"^?r^^^^^  L7Xt^r?ct? 

differences.    We  ought  to  tender  to  the  Senate  ^^  ^  ^  ^ay  be,  to  be  ascertained  at  the  time  o^ 

in  the  name  of  a  representative  Union  the  propo-  making  said  apportionmenU  by  the  persons  herein- 

sition  for  this  Temtory  to  become  a  State,  a  Ter-  after  authorized  to  make  the  same,  from  the  best  in- 

ritory  which  they  have  said  was  competent  for  formation  obtainable,  m  each  of  which  districts  three 

the  duties  of  Statehood.    If  the  Senate  does  not  delegates  shall  be  elected,  but  no  elector  shall  vote 

choose  to  accept  this  tender  it  is  not  our  fault.  ^r  more  thui  two  nersons  for  delegates  to  such  oon- 

"  For  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  whole  po-  J^""^  ?  that  saidf  appomtments  shaU  ^  made  by 
....  ,  »"/««"»  iCrrn.:  '  T  „„  ««♦.  «u,JJl^  the  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Secretary  of 
htical  ^pect  of  this  question,  I  am  not  alanned  ^^  TerritoriU ;  and  the  Governors  of  said  TerritdHes 
about  It.  I  have  no  feeling  of  alarm  as  to  the  gh^u^  ^v  proclamation,  order  an  election  of  the  dele- 
future,  gates  aforesaid  in  each  of  said  proposed  States,  to  be 

"  If  the  partv  to  which  I  belong  can  not  win  held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in  May, 

the  suffrages  of  those  Western  people;  if  by  the  1889,  which  proclamation  shall  be  issued  on  the  15th 

argumente  that  will  be  submitted  to  them  and  day  of  April,  1889-,  and  such  election  shall  be  con- 

b/their  sense  of  what  is  best  for  them,  and  by  l^i^s^^^r"  SJ^^^*^!^ 


if  it  be  against  us.  Believing  it  important  that  cast  for  delegates  in  each  precinct  shall  also  be  re- 
we  should  get  further  and  further  from  these  turned.  The  number  of  delegates  to  said  conven- 
Territorial  and  other  disturbing  questions;  be-    tions  respectively  shall    be   seventy-fire;   and   all 


lieving  that  until  we  get  down  to  the  great  eco-  P«"?™  resident  in  said   proposed  States,  who  are 

nomififferenc^bet^^^^^  ^^^J^^t^^^^^^^ 

have  less  strength  than  when  when  we  reach  that  ^^  ^^^^  g^^,,  ^ules  andrcgulations  as  said  coBven' 

issue,  I  am  anxious  for  all  these  questions  to  be  tions  may  prescribe  not  in  conflict  with  this  act,  upon 

settled  as  (quickly  as  possible."  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  Constitutions. 

In  adopting  the  instructions  there  was  a  divis-  **  Sec.  4.   That  tne  delegates  to  the  conventions 

ion  of  the  question,  and  the  House  voted  sepa-  elected  as  provided  in  this  act  Khali  meet  at  the  seat 

rately  on  each  clause"  Feb.  14  and  15,  there  being  Qf  government  of  each  of  said  Territories  except  Uie 

some  disposition  shown  to  delay  action.     The  i%^Jl^?i^^       th*.  2S' Iv^'nf  iniv""?^^^^^ 

vote  on  tWruction  clause  o/the  resolution  iS;^d,Tftc';  ^o'^nf^^^^^^          '^^d  on'Si-h'aH^ 

was,  yeas  14o,  nays  Iw.  the  people  of  said  proposed  States  that  they  adopt  the 

Feb.  20,  the  conference  committee's  report  was  Constitution  of  tlie  United  Sutes ;   whereupon  the 

submitted  and  adopted  as  follows :  said  conventions  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  authorized 

to  fonn  Constitutions  and  State  governments  for  said 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  proposed  States^  respectively.   Tbc  Constitutions  shall 

votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  tlic  oe  republican  m  form,  and  make  no  distinction  in 

House  to  the  bill  of  the  Senate  (S.  185)  to  provide  for  civil  or  political  rights  on  account  of  race  or  color,  ex- 

the  admission  of  South  Dakota  into  the  Union  and  for  oept  as  to  Indians  not  taxed,  and  not  be  repugnant  to 

the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  North  Dakota,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  princi- 

havittg  met,  after  full  and  free  conference  have  agreed  pies  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    And  said 

to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  conventions  shall  provide,  by  ordinances  irrevocable 

Houses  as  follows ;  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  pco- 

That  the  Senate  recede  fh>m  its  disagreement  to  the  pie  of  said  States : 

amendment  of  the  Houfe  to  said  bill  and  agree  to  the  *■*■  1.    That   perfect   toleration   of  reli^rious   senti- 

same  with  an  amendment,  namely:  Strike  out  all  of  ment  shall  be  secured,  and  that  no  inhabitant  of  said 

said  amendment  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  follow-  States  shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on 

ing :  account  of  his  or  her  mode  of  ren^ous  worship. 

°*SxcnoKl.  That  the  inhabitants  of  all  that  part  *■*■  2.    That   the  people    inhabiting   said    proposed 

of  tlie  area  of  the  United  States  now  constituting  the  States  do  agree  and  declare  that  they  forever  disclaim 

Territories  of  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  as  all  right  and  title  to  the  unappropriated  public  lands 

at  present  described,  may  become  the  States  of  North  lying  within  the  boundaries  tliereof,  and  to  all  lands 

Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  lying  within  sold  Iimit>«  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian 

respectively,  as  hercinatler  provided.  or  Indian  tribes ;  and  that  until  the  title  thereto  shall 

"Sec.  2.    The  area  comprising  the  Territory  of  have  been  extincruished  by  the  United  States,  the 

Dakota  shall,  for  tlie  purposes  of  this  act,  be  divided  on  same  shall  bo  an<l  remain  subject  to  the  dlspofiition  of 

the  line  of  the  seventh  standard  parallel  produced  due  the  United  States,  and  said  Indian  lands  shall  remain 
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under  the  absolute  jurisdictloD  and  control  of  the  Con-  an  ec^uitable  division  of  all  proper|t]r  belonging  to  the 

gress  of  the  United  States :  that  the  lands  belonging  Territory  of  Dakota,  the  disposition  of  all  public 

to  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  without  the  records,  and  also  ac^ust  and  agree  upon  the  amount 

said  States  shall  never  be  taxed  at  a  higncr  rate  than  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Territory,  which 

the  lands  belonging  to  residents  thereof;   that  no  shall  be  assumed  and  paid  bv  each  of  the  proposed 

taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the  States  on  lands  or  prop-  States  of  North  Dakota  and  bouth  Dakota  \  and  the 

erty  therein  belonging  to  or  which  may  hereafter  be  agreement  reached  respecting  the  Territonal  debts 

purchased  by  the  United  States  or  reserved  for  its  and  liabilities  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  resueotive 

use.    But  nothing  herein,  or  in  the  ordinances  herein  Constitutions^  and  each  of  said  States  shall  ooligate 

provided  for.  shall  preclude  the  said  States  from  tax-  itself  to  pay  its  proportion  of  such  debts  and  liabil- 

ing  as  other  lands  are  taxed  any  lands  owned  or  held  ities  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  created  by  such 

by  any  IncUan  who  has  severed  his  tribal  relations,  States  respectively. 

and  has  obtained  from  the  United  States  or  from  any  *■'■  Ssc.  7.  If  the  Constitutions  formed  for  both  North 
person  a  title  thereto  by  patent  or  other  grant,  save  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  shall  be  rejected  by  the 
and  except  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  be  granted  people  at  the  elections  for  the  ratification  or  rejection 
to  anv  Indian  or  Indians  under  any  act  of  Congress  of  tneir  respective  Constitutions  as  provided  for  in  this 
contaming  a  provision  exempting  the  lands  thus  act,  the  Territorial  government  of  Dakota  shall  con- 
granted  from  taxation  ;  but  said  ordinances  shall  pro-  x  tlnue  in  existence  the  same  as  if  this  act  had  not  been 
vide  that  all  such  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  passed.      But  if  the  Constitution  formed  for  either 


proposed 

tones  shall  be  assumed  and  paid  by  said  States,  re-  torial  government  of  the  present  Territory  of  Dakota, 

spectivelv.  but  s^ll,  after  the  State  adopting  its  Constitution  is 

*^  4.  Tnat  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  estab-  admitted  into  the  Union,  be  called  bvthe  name  of  the 

lishment  and  maintenance  of  systems  of  public  schools.  Territory  of  North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota,  as  the 

which  shall  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  said  States,  case  may  be:  I^'ovided^  That  if  either  of  the  proposed 

and  treQ  from  sectarian  control.  States  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  reject  the  Consti- 

**  Skc.  5.  That  the  convention  which  shall  assemble  tution  which  may  be  submitted  for  ratification  or 
at  Bismarck  shall  form  a  Constitution  and  State  gov-  reiection  at  the  election  provided  therefor,  the  Governor 
cmment  for  a  State  to  be  known  as  North  Dakota,  ot  the  Territory  in  which  such  proposed  Constitution 
and  the  convention  which  shall  assemble  at  Sioux  was  rejected  shall  issue  his  proclamation  reconvening 
Falls  shall  form  a  Constitution  and  State  government  the  delegates  elected  to  the  convention  which  formea 
for  a  State  to  be  known  as  South  Dakota:  IVovided.  such  reiected  Constitution,  fixing  the  time  and  place 
That  at  the  election  for  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  at  whicn  said  delegates  shall  assemble ;  and  when  so 
Convention  in  South  Dakota,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  assembled  they  shall  proceed  to  form  another  Consti- 
each  elector  may  have  written  or  printed  on  nis  ballot  tution  or  to  amend  the  rejected  Constitution,  and  shall 
the  words  *  For'  the  Sioux  Falls  Constitution,'  or  the  submit  such  new  Constitution  or  amended  Constitution 
words  ^  Against  the  Sioux  Falls  Constitution,'  and  the  to  the  people  of  the  proposed  State  for  ratification  or 
votes  on  this  question  shall  be  returned  and  canvassed  rejection,  at  such  time  as  said  convention  may  deter- 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  election  provided  for  in  mine;  and  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as 
section  8  of  this  act ;  and  if  a  mivionty  of  all  votes  applicable,  shall  apply  to  such  convention  so  reassem- 
cast  on  this  question  shall  be  *■  For  the  Sioux  Falls  bled  and  to  tlie  Constitution  which  mav  be  formed,  its 
Constitution '  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  convention  ratification  or  rejection,  and  to  the  aamission  of  the 
which  may  assemble  at  Sioux  Falls,  as  herein  provid-  proposed  State. 

ed,  to  resubmit  to  the  people  of  South  Dakota,  for  **  Seo.  8.  That  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 
ratification  or  rejection  at  the  election  hereinafter  pro-  may  assemble  in  South  Dakota  shall  provide  by  ordi- 
vided  for  in  this  act,  the  Constitution  framed  at  Sioux  nance  for  resubmitting  the  Sioux  Falls  Constitution  of 
Falls  and  adopted  November  8,  1885,  and  also  the  1885,  after  having  amended  the  same  as  provided  in 
articles  and  propositions  separately  submitted  at  that  section  5  of  this  act,  to  the  people  of  South  Dakota 
election,  including  the  question  of  locating  the  tem-  for  ratification  or  rejection  at  an  election  to  be  held 
porary  seat  of  government,  with  such  changes  only  therein  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  1889 ;  but  if 
as  relate  to  the  name  and  boundary  of  the  proposed  said  Constitutional  Convention  is  authorized  and  re- 
State,  to  the  reapportiontment  of  the  judicial  and  legis-  quired  to  form  a  new  Constitution  for  South  Dakota  it 
lative  districts,  and  such  amendments  as  may  be  neces-  snail  provide  for  submitting  the  same  in  like  manner 
sary  in  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  to  the  people  of  South  Dakota  for  ratification  or  rejeo- 
act*;  and  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  the  ratifica-  tion  at  an  election  to  be  held  in  said  proposed  State 
tion  or  rejection  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  for  the  on  the  said  first  Tuesday  in  October.  And  the  Con- 
Constitution  irrespective  of  the  articles  separately  sub-  stitutional  Conventions  which  may  assemble  in  North 
mitted,  the  State  of  South  Dakota  shall  be  admitted  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  shall  provide  in 
as  a  State  in  the  Union  under  said  Constitution  as  like  manner  for  submitting  the  Constitutions  formed 
hereinafter  provided ;  but  the  archives,  records,  and  by  them  to  the  people  of  said  proposed  States,  respect- 
books  of  the  TerritoiV  of  Dakota  shall  remain  at  Bis-  ively^  for  ratification  or  rejection  at  elections  to  be 
marck,  the  capital  of  North  Dakota,  until  an  agree-  heia  m  sfud  proposed  States  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
ment  in  reference  thereto  is  reached  bv  siud  States.  October.  At  the  elections  provided  for  in  this  section 
But  if  at  the  election  for  delegates  to  the  t)onstitutional  the  qualified  voters  of  said  proposed  States  shall  vote 


the  duty  of  the  convention  which  will  assemble  at  the  made  to  the  Secretary  of  each  of  said  Territories,  who, 

city  of  Sioux  Falls  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1889,  to  pro-  with  the  Governor  and  Chief  Justice  thereof,  or  any 

ceed  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  government  as  two  of  them,  shall  canvass  the  same;  and  if  axniyoi^ty 

provided  in  this  act  the  same  as  if  that  question  had  of  the  legal  votes  cast  shall  be  for  the  Constitution,  the 

not  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  South  Governor  shall  certify  the  result  to  the  President  of 

Dakota.  the  United  States,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 

**  Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Constitutional  votes  cast  thereon  and  upon  separate  articles  or  propo- 

Conventions  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  to  sitions,  and  a  copy  of  saia  Constitution,  articles,  propo- 

appoint  a  joint  commission,  to  be  composed  of  not  sition^s,  and  ordinances.    And  if  the  Constitutions  and 

less  than  three  members  of  each  convention,  whose  governments  of  said  proposed  States  are  republican  in 

duty  it  shall  be  to  assemble  at  BiMmarck,  the  present  form,  and  if  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been 

.•^eat  of  government  of  said  Territory,  and  agree  upon  complied  with  in  the  formation  thereof,  it  shall  be  the 
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duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  his  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Wjoming  for  university  pur- 
proclamation  announcing  the  result  of  the  election  in  poses,'  are  hereby  vested  in  tlie  States  of  South  l>a- 
each,  and  thereupon  the  proposed  States  which  have  kota,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana,  respectively,  if 
adopted  Constitutions  ana  formed  State  governments  such  States  are  admitted  into  tlic  Union,  as  provided 
as  herein  provided  shall  be  deemed  admitted  by  Con-  in  this  act,  to  the  extent  of  the  full  quantity  of  seven- 
gress  into  ^e  Union  under  and  by  virtue  of  tnis  act  ty-two  sections  to  each  of  said  States,  and  any  por- 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  fh)m  and  tiou  of  said  lands  that  may  not  have  been  seleotea  by 
after  the  date  of  said  proclamation.  either  of  said  Territories  of  Dakota  or  Montana  may 

*^  Seo.  9.  That  until  the  next  general  census,  or  be  selected  by  the  rDspcctive  States  aforesaid ;  but 
until  otherwise  provided  hj  law,  said  States  shall  be  said  act  of  Feo.  18, 1881,  shall  be  so  amended  as  to 
entitled  to  one  BepreKcntative  in  the  House  of  Kepre-  provide  that  none  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  for 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  except  South  Dakota,  less  than  $10  per  acre,  and  the  proceeds  shall  oonsti- 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  two ;  and  the  Representa-  tute  a  permanent  ftmd  to  be  safely  invested  and  held 
tives  to  the  Fitty-first  Congress^  together  with  the  by  said  States  sevendly,  and  the  income  thereof  be 
Governors  and  other  officers  providoafor  in  said  Con-  used  exclusively  for  imiversit^  purposes.  And  such 
stitutions,  may  be  elected  on  the  same  day  of  the  quantity  of  the  lands  authorized  by  the  fourth  sec- 
election  for  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  Consti-  tion  of  the  act  of  July  17, 1854,  to  be  reserved  for 
tutions ;  and  until  said  State  officers  are  elected  and  university  purpos^es  in  the  Territory  of  Washington, 
qualified  under  the  provUions  of  each  Constitution  as,  together  with  the  lands  oonfirmeid  to  the  vendees 
and  the  States,  respectively,  are  admitted  into  the  of  the  Territory,  by  the  act  of  March  14, 1864,  will 
Union,  the  Territorial  officers  shall  continue  to  dis-  make  the  full  quantity  of  seventy-two  entire  sections, 
charse  tiie  duties  of  their  respective  offices  in  each  are  hereby  granted  in  like  manner  to  the  State  of 
of  said  Territories.  Washington  for  the  purposes  of  a  university  in  said 

*'*'  Seo.  10.  That  upon  the  admission  of  each  of  said  State.    None  of  the  lands  granted  in  this  section  shall 

States  into  the  Union  sections  numbered  16  and  86  in  be  sold  at  lees  then  $10  per  acre ;  but  said  lands  may 

every  township  of  said  proposed  States,  and  where  be  leased  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section 

auch  sections  or  any  parts  thereof  have  been  sold  or  11  of  this  act.    The  schools,  colleges,  and  univcrsi- 

otherwise  disposed  of  by  or  under  the  authority  of  ties  provided  for  in  this  act  snail  forever  remain  under 

any  act  of  Congress,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  the  exclusive  control  of  the  said  States,  reepectively, 

in  legal  subdivisions  of  not  less  than  one  quarter  seo-  and  no  part  of  the  proceeds  arising  IVom  the  sale  or 

tion,  and  as  conti^pous  as  may  be  to  the  section  in  disposal  of  any  lands  herein  granted  for  educational 

lieu  of  which  the  same  is  taken,  are  hereby  ^ranted  purposes  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian 

to  said  States  for  the  supnort  of  common  schools,  such  or  denominational  school,  college,  or  university.  The 


vided^  That  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  kota  into  the  Union,  become  the  property  of  sidd 

embraced  In  permanent  reservations  tor  national  pur-  State. 

poses  shall  not,  at  any  time^  be  subiect  to  the  grants  "  Sko.  15.  That  so  much  of  the  lands  belonging  to 

nor  to  the  indemnity  provinions  of  this  act,  nor  shall  the  United  States  as  have  been  acquired  and  set  apart 


ervation  shall  have  been  extinguished  and  such  lands  with  the  buildings  tnereon,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 

be  restored  to,  and  become  a  part  of,  the  public  do-  granted,  together  with  any  imexpended  balances  of 

mun.  tne  monevs  appropriated  therefor  by  said  act,  to  said 

^*  Sec.  11.  That  all  lands  herein  granted  for  educa-  State  of  South  Dakota,  for  the  purposes  therein  des- 
tional  purposes  shall  be  disposed  of  only  at  public  ignated ;  and  the  States  of  Nortn  Dakota  and  Wash- 
sale,  and  at  a  price  not  less  than  $10  per  acre,  the  ington  shall,  respectively,  have  like  grants  for  tlie 
proceeds  to  constitute  a  permanent  school  fund,  the  same  purpose,  and  subject  to  like  terms  and  condi- 
mterest  of  which  only  shall  be  expended  in  the  sup-  tions  as  provided  in  said  act  of  March  2, 1881,  for  the 
port  of  siud  schools.  But  sud  lands  ma^.  under  such  Territory  of  Dakota.  The  penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge 
regulations  as  the  Legislature  shall  prescrioe,  be  leased  City,  Mont.,  and  all  lands  connected  therewith  and 
for  periods  of  not  more  than  five  yeare,  in  quantities  set  apart  and  reserved  therefor,  are  hereby  granted  to 
not  exceeding  one  section  to  anv  one  person  or  compa-  the  State  of  Montana. 

ny ;  and  such  land  shall  not  be  subject  to  pre-emp-  Seo.  16.  That  90,000  acres  of  land,  to  be  selected 

tion,  homestead  entry,  or  any  other  entry  under  the  and  located  as  provided  in  section  10  of  this  act,  are 

land  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether  surveyed  or  hereby  granted  to  each  of  said  States,  except  to  the 

ansorveyed,  but  shall  be  reserved  for  school  purposes  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  which  120,000  acres  are 

only.  granted,  for  the  use  and  support  of  agricultural  col- 

*^Seo.  12.  That  upon  the  admission  of  each  of  said  leges  in  said  States^  as  provided  in  the  acts  of  Con- 
Statee  into  the  Union,  in  accordance  with  the  provis-  gress  making  donations  of  lands  for  such  purpose, 
ions  of  this  act,  fitly  sections  of  the  unappropriated  "  Seo.  17.  That  in  lieu  of  the  grant  of  land  for  pur- 
public  lands  within  said  States,  to  be  selected  and  poses  of  internal  improvement  made  to  new  States 
located  in  legal  subdivisions  as  provided  in  section  dv  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Sept  4,  1841 , 
10  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  are  nereby,  granted  to  wnlch  act  is  hereby  repealed  as  to  the  States  provided 


**  Sko.  18.  That  o  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Statutes,  making  a  grant  of  swamp  and  overfiowed 
sales  of  public  lands  lying  within  said  States  which  lands  to  certain  States,  which  grant  it  is  hereby  de- 
shall  be  sold  by  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  clared,  is  not  extended  to  the  States  provided  for  in 
admission  of  said  States  into  the  Union,  after  deduct-  this  act,  and  in  lieu  of  any  grant  of  saline  lands  to 
ing  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  same,  shall  be  said  States^  the  following  grants  of  land  are  hereby 
paid  to  the  said  States,  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  made,  to  wit : 

fund,  the  interest  of  which  only  shall  be  expended  **  To  the  State  of  South  Dakota :  For  the  School  of 

for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  within  said  Mines,  40,000  acres ;   for  the  Reform  School,  40,000 

State,  respectively.  acres ;  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  40,000  acres ; 

"  Sec.  14.  That  the  lands  granted  to  the  Territories  for  the  Agricultural  College,  40,000  acres ;  for  the  uni- 

of  Dakota  and  Montana  by  the  act  of  Feb.  18,  1861,  vereity,  40,000  acres ;  for  State  normal  schools  80,000 

entitled  *  An  act  to  grant  lands  to  Dakota,  Montana,  acres ;  tor  public  buildings  at  the  capital  of  said  State, 
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50,000  acres ;    and  for  such  other  educational  and  shall  keep  their  offices  at  the  capital  of  said  State, 

charitable  purpohea  an  the  Le^lature  of  said  State  The  refj^ular  terms  of  said  courts  shall  be  held  in  each 

may  determine,  170,000  acres :  in  all  500,000  acres.  district,  at  the  plaoe  aforesaid,  on  the  first  Monday  in 

^*  To  the  State  of  North  Dakota  a  like  quantity  of  April  and  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  each 

land  as  is  in  this  section  grunted  to  the  State  of  South  vear,  and  only  one  grand  jury  and  one  petit  jury  shall 

Dakota,  and  to  be  for  like  purposes,  and  in  like  pro-  be  summoned  in  both  saia  circuit  and  distnct  courts, 

portion  as  far  as  practicable.  The  circuit  and  district  courts  for  each  of  said  districts, 

"''  To  the  State  of  Montana :  For  the  establishment  and  the  judges  thereof,  respectively,  shall  possess  the 

and  maintenance  of  a  school  of  mines,  100,000  acres ;  same  powers  and  jurisdiction,  and  perform  the  same 

for  State  normal  schools,  100,000  acres ;  for  agricult-  duties  re<^uired  to  be  perl'ormed  by  Uie  other  circuit 

ural  colleges,  in  addition  to  the  grant  hereinbefore  and  distnct  courts  and  judges  of  the  United  States, 

made  for  Uiat  purpose,  50,000  acres ;  for  the  establish-  and  shall  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  regula- 

ment  of  a  State  reform  school,  50,000  acres ;  for  the  tions.    The  marshal,  district  attorney,  and  clerKS  of 

establishment  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  60,000  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  each  or  said  districts, 

acres :  for  public  buildings  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  all  other  officers  and  {>ersons  performing  duties 

in  addition  to  the  grant  hereinbefore  made  for  that  in  the  administration  of  justice  therein,  shall  severally 

purpose,  150,000  acres.  possess  the  powen  and  perform  ttie  duties  lawfHilly 

*'^  To  the  state  of  Washingtoa :  For  the  establish-  possessed  and  reouired  to  be  performed  by  similar 

ment  and  maintenance  of  a  scientific  school,  100,000  officers  in  other  aistricts  of  the  United  States;  and 

acres ;  for  State  normal  schools,  100,000  acres ;   for  shall,  for  the  services  they  may  perform,  receive  the 

public  building  at  the  State  capital,  in  addition  to  fees  and  compensation  allowed,  by  law  to  other  sim- 

the  grant  herembefore  made  for  that  purpose,  100,000  ilar  officers  and  persons  performing  similar  duties  In 

acres ;  for  State  charitable,  educational,  penal,  and  the  State  of  Nebraska, 

reformatory  institutions,  200,000  acres.  **  Sec.  22.    That  all  cases  of  appeal  or  writ  of  error 

**That  toe  States  provided  for  in  this  ad  shall  not  heretofore  prosecuted  and  now  pending  in  the  Su- 

be  entitled  to  any  rurther  or  other  (grants  of  land  for  preme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  any  record 

any  purpose  than  as  ezoressly  provided  in  this  act.  m>m  the  supreme  court  of  either  of  the  Territories 

And  the  lands  granted  oy  this  section  shall  be  held,  mentioned  in  this  act,  or  that  may  hereafter  lawfully 

appropriated,  and  disposed  of  exclusively  for  the  pur-  be  prosecuted  upon  any  record  from  cither  of  said 

poses  nerein  mentioned,  in  such  manner  as  the  Le^s-  courts,  may  be  heard  ana  determined  by  said  Supreme 

latures  of  the  respective  States  mav  severally  provide.  Court  of  tne  United  States.    And  the  mandate  of  exe- 

*^Seo.  18.  That  all  mineral  lands  shall  be  exempted  cutton  or  of  further  proceedings  shall  be  directed  by 

ftvm  the  grants  made  b^'  this  act.    But  if  sections  16  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  United  States  to  the  circuit 

and  86^  or  any  subdivision  or  portion  of  any  smallest  or  district  court  hereby  established  within  the  State 

subdivision  thereof  in  any  township  shall  be  found  by  succeeding  the  Territory  from  which  such  record  ia 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  mineral  lands,  or  may  be  pen^ng,  or  to  the  supreme  court  of  such 

said  States  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  State,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require :  TVo- 

select,  in  legal  subdivisions^an  equal  (quantity  of  other  tided,  That  the  mandate  of  execution  or  of  ilirther 

imappropriated  lands  in  said  States,  m  lieu  thereof,  proceedings  shall,  in  cases  arising  in  the  Territory  of 

for  the  use  and  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  Dakota,  ba  directed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

said  States.  United  States  to  the  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  dis- 

"  Sec.  19.  That  all  lands  granted  in  quantity  or  as  trict  of  South  Dakota,  or  to  the  supreme  court  of  tiie 

indemnity  by  this  act  shall  be  selected,  under  the  di-  State  of  South  Dakota,  or  to  the  cireuit  or  district 

rection  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  from  the  sur-  court  of  the  district  of  North  Dakota,  or  to  the  su- 

yeyed,  unreserved,  and  unappropriatea  public  lands  preme  court  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  or  to  the 

of  the  United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  respect-  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  North  Dakota,  as 

ive  States  entitled  thereto.    And  there  shall  be  de-  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require.    And  each  of  the 

ducted  from  the  number  of  acres  of  land  donated  by  circuit,  district,  and  State  courts  herein  named  shall, 

this  act  for  specific  objects  to  said  States  the  ntimber  respectively,  be  the  successor  of  the  supremo  court  of 

of  seres  in  each  heretofore  donated  by  Congress  to  the  Territory  as  to  all  such  cases  arising  within  the 

said  Territories  for  similar  objects.  limits  embraced  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts, 

"  Sec.  20.  That  the  sum  of  $20,000,  or  so  much  respectively,  with  full  power  to  proceed  within  the 

thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  same,  and  award  mesne  or  final  process  therein ;  and 

out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap-  that  from  all  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  supreme 

propriated,  to  each  of  said  territories  for  defraying  the  court  of  either  of  the  Territories  mentioned  in  this  act, 

expenses  of  the  said  conventions,  except  to  DaKota,  in  any  case  arising  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  pro- 

for  which  the  sum  of  $40,000  is  so  appropriated,  $20,-  posea  States  prior  to  admission,  the  parties  to  such 

000  each  for  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota,  and  for  judgment  shall  have  the  same  right  to  prosecute  ap- 

the  payment  of  the  members  thereof,  under  tne  same  peals  and  writs  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tue 

rules  and  regulations  and  at  the  same  rates  as  are  now  iJnited  States  as  they  sh^l  have  had  by  law  prior  to 

provided  bylaw  for  the  payment  of  the  Territorial  the  admission  of  said  State  into  the  Union. 

Legislatures.     Any  money  hereby  appropriated  not  "  Seo.  23.  That  in  respect  to  all  cases,  proceedings, 

necessary  for  such  purpose  shall  be  covered  into  the  and  matters  now  pending  in  the  supreme  or  distnct 

Treasury  of  the  United  States.  courts  of  either  of  the  Territories  mentioned  in  this 

**Seo.  21.  That  each  of  said  States,  when  admitted,  act  at  the  time  of  the  admission  into  the  Union  of 


capital  of  such  State  for  have  had  jnrisdicti 

the  time  being,  and  each  of  said  districts  shall,  for  States  had  such  courts  existed  at  the  time  of  the  oom- 

judicial  purposes,  until  otherwise  provided,  be  at-  mencenient  of  such  cases,  the  said  circuit  and  district 

tached  to  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  except  Washing-  courts,  respectively,  sball  be  the  successors  of  said 

ton  and  Montana,  which  shall  be  attached  to  the  Ninw  supreme  and  distnct  courts  of  said  Territory  ;  and  in 

Judicial  Circuit.   There  shall  be  appointed  for  each  of  respect  to  all  other  cases,  proceedings,  and  matters 

said  districts  one  district  judge,  one  United  States  pending  in  the  supreme  or  district  courts  of  any  of 

attorney,  and  one  United  States  marshal.     The  judge  the  Territories  mentioned  in  this  act  at  the  time  of 

of  each  of  said  districts  shall  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  the  admission  of  such  Territory  into  the  Union,  aris- 

$8,500.  payable  in  four  equal  installments,  on  the  1st  ing  within  the  limits  of  said  proposed   State,  the 

daysoTJanuan*,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year,  courts  established  by  such  State  shall,  respectively, 

and  shall  reside  in  the  district    There  shall  be  ap-  be  the  successors  of  said  supreme  and  district  Ter- 

pointed  clerks  of  said  courts  in  each  district,  who  ritorial  courts ;  and   all    the  files,    records,  indict- 
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mentB,  and  proceedings  relating  to  an^  Buoh  cases  ence  committee  was  appointed,  which  came  to 

shall  be  transferred  to  such  circuit,  distnct,  and  State  an  agreement,  after  recasting  the  above-named 

courts,  respectiveW,  and  the  same  shaU  be  proceeded  amendment,  and  reported  F?b.  16, 1889,  to  the 

with  therein  m  due  course  of  law  ;  but  no  wnt,  ao-  senate    and  Feb  19  to  the  Hoiisp      THa  Sflnaf/* 

tion,  indictment,  cause,  or  proceeding  now  pending,  =>ena^,  ana  reo.  iw,  to  tne  tlouse.     ine  benate 

or  tW  prior  to  the  admission  of  aSy  of  tfie  StetS  accepted  the  conference  report  at  once,  but  an 

mentioned  in  this  act  shall  be  pending  in  any  Tern-  attempt  was  made  to  reconsider  the  aceptance, 

tonal  court  in  any  of  the  Territories  mentioned  in  this  which  was  defeated  on  Feb.  19,  after  some  dis- 

act,  shall  abate  by  the  admission  of  any  such  State  cussion.    The  House  accepted  the  conference  re- 

into  the  Union,  but  the  same  shall  be  trsnsferred  and  port  Feb.  20,  but  not  without  a  renewal  of  the 

proceeded  with  in  the  proper  United  States  circuit,  earnest  discussion  that  marked  the  original  con- 

a«tnct,  or  State  cour^^M^^^^  sideration  of  the  measure.    On  March  2  the  Presi- 

kowevm^n  That  m  all  civil  actions,  causes,  and  pro-  ,i^„i.   j;„«^^,.^„«j  ^#  i.k«  ^^^^^^   ««j  ^ *.   :^ 

ceeding^,  in  which  the  United  Stktes  is  nit  a  piJrtv,  ^^nt  disapproved  of  the  measure,  and  sent  m 

transfers  shall  not  be  made  to  the  circuit  and  distnct  *^ne  following  veto  message : 


^^       ^  ^         ^         ^ return  without  approval  Senate  bill  No. 

suciriequest,  such^OMes  shall  ^proceeded  with  in  P^*  «°*^*L®4n"  ^^  "^^  ^  ^^}  "5?  P*y  ^}^J^  several 

the  proper  State  courts.  '  States  and  Temtones  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

"Sac.  24.  That    the    Constitutional   Conventions  "^  monevs  collected  under  the  direct  tax  levied  by 

may,  by  ordinance,  provide  for  the  election  of  officers  "^S,*<*  ^J.^^'^S^'!  *PR"^y«*^  ^^-  ,^»  \861.»' 

for  fuU  State  govemmento,  including  members  of  the  .   The  object  of  this  bill  is  quite  dearlv  indicated  in 

Legislatures  and  Bepresentativeri  m  the  Fifty-firet  l^.^^®'    I?  provisions  have  been  much  diroussed  in 

Congress ;  but  said  State  governments  shall  remain  ?>o*Ji  branches  of  Congress  and  have  received  emphat- 

in  ohAVAnne  until  the  States  shftll  be  admitted  intn  ic  legislative  sanction.    I  fully  apprecuite  the  interest 


Legislature  thereof  may  assemble,  organixe,  and  elect  *jv«  disapproval  m  this  case  is  hkely  to  arouse  imta- 

two  Senatore  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Governor  ?on  ^^  cause  oompUmt  and  earnest  criticism.    Since, 

and  Secretary  of  Stote  of  such  proposed  Stete  shall  however,  my  judgment  unll  not  permit  me  to  assent 

certify  the  election  of  the  Senators  and  Bepresente-  fo  the  legwUition  proposed,  I  can  find  no  way  of  turn- 

tives  in  the  manner  required  by  law :  and  when  such  »°g  ^\^f  ^0™  ^t**^  appears  to  be  the  plain  course  of 

Stete  is  admitted  into  the  Union  the  Senators  and  official  duty.                                          „  ^      , 

RepresenUtives  shall  be  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  ^^  t^®  ?^  day  of  August,  1861,  a  Federal  statute 

seats  in  Congress  and  to  all  the  righu  and  privileces  '^^  passed  entotled  "  An  act  to  provide  increased  rev- 

of  Senatow  and  Representatives  of  other  Stetes  in  ttie  enue  from  imports  to  pav  interest  on  the  pubUc  debt, 

Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  of  the  •"Su- *",       ^  purposes." 

State  governments  formed  in  pursuance  of  said  Con-  This  law  was  passed  at  a  time  when  immense  sums 
stitutions,  as  provided  by  the  Constitutional  Conven-  o*^  ™o°e7  ^®™  needed  by  the  Government  for  the 
tiom,  shall  proceed  to  exercise  all  the  ftinctions  of  PJosecuUon  of  a  war  for  the  Union,  and  the  purrose 
such  Stete  officers;  and  all  Uws  in  foroe  made  by  o^  the  law  was  to  mcrease  m^most  every  possible 
said  Territories  at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  ^^7  *he  Federal  revenues.      The  first   seven   see- 
the Union  shall  be  in  force  in  said  States,  except  as  f^^ns  of  the  statute  were  devoted  to  advancing  very 
modified  or  changed  by  this  act  or  by  the  Constitu-  ^^^^7  *^«  ^?^  of  duties  on  imports ;  and  to  suc- 
tions of  the  States,  respectively,  plement  this  the  eighth  section  provided  that  a  di- 
"  Sbo.  86.  That  all  acts  or  part;8  of  acta  in  conflict  ^^  »*«  of  $20,000,000  should  be  annually  laid,  and 
with  the  provisions  of  thw  act,  whether  passed  by  the  **»a^  certain  ainounto  therein  specified  should  be  ap- 
LegiaUtures  of  said  Territories  or  by  Congress,  are  portioned  to  the  respective  States.    The  remainder 
hereby  repealed."                                ^       -~r»       i  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  consisting  of  fifty  sections,  contained  the 
And  that  the  House  agree  to  the  same.  ™08t  particular  and  detailed  provisions  for  the  coUec- 
That  the  Senate  reced?  from  ita  disagreement  to  the  tion  of  the  tax  through  FederoJ  machinery, 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  title5f  said  bill  and  J^  ,^¥  ^®oIared,  among  other  things,  that  the  tax 
agrees  to  the  same  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows :  should  be  assessed  and  laid  on  all  lands  and  lote  of 
«  An  act  to  provide  for  the  division  of  Dakota  into  frround  with  their  improvementa  and  dwelling-houees ; 
two  States  and  to  enable  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  ^^^  ^f,  "f  °^l  amount  of  said  taxes  shoulcfbe  a  hen 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  to  form  upon  all  lands  and  real  estate  of  the  individuals  as- 
Constitutions  and  State  govemmento,  wd  to  be  ad-  sessed  for  the  same,  and  that  m  default  of  payment 
mitted  into  the  Union  oS  an  equal  fioting  with  the  *^«  f  ^^  ^<»  ™5!iS*^  collected  by  distraint  and  sale 
original  States,  and  to  make  donations  of  public  bmds  of  the  goods,  chattels,  and  effecte  of  the  delinquent 
to  such  States."  persons. 
And  that  the  House  agree  to  the  same.  ,  This  tax  was  laid  in  execution  of  the  power  con- 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  ite  disagreement  to  the  [^"^  unon  the  General  Government  tor  that  purpose 
amendment  of  the  House  striking  outthe  preamble  of  bv  the  Constitution.    It  was  an  exercise  of  the  right 
said  bUl,  and  agree  to  the  8ame7  of  the  Government  to  tax  its  citizens.    It  dealt  with 

individuals,  and  the  strong  arm  ol  Federal  power  was 

On  Feb.  22  the  President  approved  the  bill.  stretched  out  to  exact  from  those  who  owed  it  sup- 

i»Afn«<if«<»  4i«A   niMAJi^  W*.--      T'k^.  u:ii   ♦,.  port  and  allegiance  their  just  share  of  the  sum  it  had 

Refandiii^  the  Direct  Tax.-The  bill  to  g^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^-^^^  ^^^^^^  ,.^r  ^^ 

credit  and  pav  to  the  several  States  and  Temto-  j^eneral  jjood.    The  lien  created  bv  this  tax  was  upon 

nes  and  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  all  moneys  col-  the  land  and  real  estate  of  the  **  individuals  "  assessed 

lected  under  the  direct  tax  levied  by  an  act  of  for  the  same,  and  for  ita  collection  the  distraint  and 

Congress  approved  Aug.  5,  1861,  was  amended  sale  of  personal  property  of  the  **  persons  delinquent*' 

and  passed  the  House  Dec.  12, 1888.    The  prin-  ▼ere  permitted. 

cipal  amendment  was  in  regai-d  to  refunding  to  ^  ^"*  while  the  direct  relationship  and  responsibility 

the  owners  of  certain  land5  in  South  Carolina,  between  the  individuals  taxed  and  the  ledere^ 

^lA  i«  *k«  ««n^4.:^«  ^#  ♦u^  j:-^  *  *  -         "v.  ^  ment  were  thus  created  by  the  exercise  of  the  highest 

sold  in  the  collection  of  the  direct  Ux,  a  portion  attribute  of  sovereigntv,  it  was  provided  in  the  statute 

of  the  value  of  their  lands.    The  Senate  non-con-  that  anv  State  or  Tem'tory  and  the  Di»tricf  of  Colum- 

curred  m  the  House  amendments,  and  a  confer-  bia  might  lawfully  *»  assume,  assess,  collect,  and  pay 
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into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  "  Us  qaota  of 
said  tax  in  its  own  way  and  manner,  and  oy  and 
through  its  own  officers,  assessors,  and  oollecton ;  and 
it  was  farther  provided  that  such  States  or  Territories 
as  should  give  notice  of  their  intention  to  thus  assume 
and  pay,  or  to  assess,  collect,  and  pay  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  such  direct  tax,  should  be  en- 
titled in  lieu  of  the  compensation,  pav  per  diem,  and 
percentage  in  said  act  prescribed  and  allowed  to  as- 
sessors, assistant  assessors,  and  collectors  of  the  Ufuted 
States,  a  deduction  of  15per  cent,  of  the  (^uota  of  direct 
tax  apportioned  to  such  States  or  Territones  and  levied 
and  collected  through  their  officers. 

It  was  also  provided  by  this  law  and  another  passed 
the  next  year  that  oertun  claims  of  the  States  and 
Territories  against  the  United  States  might  be  applied 
in  payment  of  such  quotas.  Whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  the  effect  of  the:*e  provisions  of  the  law,  it  can 
hardly  be  claimed  that  by  virtue  thereof  or  under  any^ 
proceedings  under  them  the  apportioned  quotas  of 
this  tax  became  debts  against  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  or  that  they  were  liable  to  the  General 
Government  therefor  In  every  event  and  as  principal 
debtors  bound  by  an  enforceable  obligation. 

In  the  forty-sixth  section  of  the  law  it  is  provided 
that  in  case  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  after  notice  given  of  its  intention  to  assume 
and  pay,  or  to  levy,  collect,  and  pay  said  direct  tax 
apportioned  to  it,  snould  fail  to  pay  the  amount  of 
said  direct  tax,  or  any  part  thereof,  it  should  be  law- 
ful for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  appoint  United 


Territory,  or  District  nad  not  given  notice  nor  assumed 
to  levy,  collect,  and  pay  said  taxes,  or  any  part  there- 
of." 

A  majority  of  the  States  undertook  the  collection  of 
their  quotas,  and  accounted  for  the  amount  thereof  to 
the  General  Government  bv  the  payment  of  money  or 
by  setting  off  claims  in  their  favor  i^inst  the  tax. 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  their  resnective 
quotas  was  retained  as  the  allowance  for  collection 
and  payment.  In  the  NortJiom,  or  such  as  were  then 
called  the  loval,  States  nearly  the  entire  ouotas  were 
collected  ana  paid  through  State  agencies.  The  money 
necessary  for  this  purpose  was  generally  collected 
from  the  citizens  of  the  States  with  their  other  taxes, 
and  in  whatever  manner  their  quotas  may  have  been 
canceled,  whether  by  the  payment  of  mone^  or  setting 
off  claims  against  the  Government,  it  is  sate  to  say,  as 
a  general  proposition,  that  the  people  of  these  States 
have  individually  been  obliged  to  pa^  the  assessments 
made  upon  them  on  account  of  this  direct  tax,  and 
have  intrusted  it  to  their  several  States  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  the  Southern  States,  then  in  insurrection,  what- 
ever was  actually  realized  in  money  upon  this  tax  was 
collected  directly  by  Federal  officers  without  the  inter- 
position of  State  machinery  ;  and  a  part  of  its  quota 
nas  been  credited  to  each  of  these  States. 

The  entire  amount  applied  upon  this  tax,  including 
the  15  per  cent,  for  collection,  was  credited  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  upon  the  books  of  the 
Treasury,  whether  collected  through  their  instrumen- 
talities or  by  Federal  officers. 

The  sum  credited  to  all  the  States  was  $17,859,- 
685.51,  which  includes  more  than  $2,000,000  on  ac- 
count of  the  15  per  cent,  allowed  for  collecting.  Of 
the  amount  credited  only  about  $2,800,000  is  credited 
to  the  insurrectionary  States.  The  amount  uncollected 
of  the  twenty  millions  directed  to  be  raised  by  this 
tax  was  $2,646,814.49,  and  nearly  this  entire  sum  re- 
mained due  upon  the  quotas  apportioned  to  these 
Sutes. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  to  credit 
to  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  sum  eoual  to  all  collections, 
bv  set-off  or  otherwise,  made  rrom  said  States  and 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any 


of  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  thereof  or  other  persons, 
under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  5, 1861, 
and  the  amendatory  acts  thereto."  An  appropriation 
is  also  made  of  sucn  a  sum  as  may  be  neoessaiy  to  re- 
imburse each  State,  Territory,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  all  money  found  due  to  it  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  provided  that  all  money 
still  due  to  the  United  States  on  said  direct  tax  shall 
be  remitted  and  relinquished. 

The  conceded  effect  of  tins  bill  is  to  take  fh>m  the 
money  now  in  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  more  than 
$17,000,000,  or.  if  the  percentage  allowed  is  not  in- 
cluded, more  than  $15^000,000^  and  pay  back  to  the 
respective  States  and  Territones  the  sums  they  or 
their  citizens  paid  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
upon  a  direct  tax  levied  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  its  defense  and  safety. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  appropriation  of  the  public 
funds  is  not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress.  Under  the  limited  and  delegated  author- 
ity conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  General 
Government  the  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which 
money  may  be  lawfully  raised  by  taxation  in  any  form 
declares  also  the  limit  of  objects  for  which  it  may  be 
expended. 

All  must  agree  that  the  direct  tax  was  lawfully  and 
constitutionally  laid,  and  that  it  was  rightfully  and 
correctly  collected.  It  can  not  be  claimed,  therefore, 
nor  is  it  pretended,  that  any  debt  arose  a^inst  the 
Government  and  in  favor  of  any  State  or  individual 
by  the  exaction  of  this  tax.  Surely,  then^  the  appro- 
priation directed  by  this  bill  can  not  be  justified  as  a 
payment  of  a  debt  of  the  United  States. 

The  disbursement  of  this  money  clearly  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  common  defense.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  repavment  of  morey  raised  and  long  ago  expended 
by  the  Government  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense. 

The  expenditure  can  not  properly  be  advocated  on 
the  ground  that  the  g^eneral  welfare  of  the  United 
States  Ib  thereby  provided  for  or  promoted.  This 
^^  general  welfieire  of  the  United  States,"  as  used  in 
the  Constitution,  can  only  justify  apnropriations  for 
national  objects  and  for  purposes  wnich  have  to  do 
with  the  prosperity,  the  growth,  the  honor,  or  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  nation. 

A  sheer,  \md  gratuity,  bestowed  either  upon  States 
or  individuals,  based  upon  no  better  reason  than  sup- 
ports the  gift  proposed  in  this  bill,  has  never  been 
claimed  to  be  a  provision  for  the  general  welfare. 
More  than  fifty  years  a^  a  surplus  of  public  money 
in  the  Treasury  was  distributed  amon^  the  States; 
but  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  distribution,  con- 
sidered as  a  gift  of  money,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ceded, for  it  was  put  into  the  State  treasuries  under 
the  guise  of  a  deposit  or  loan,  subject  to  the  demand 
of  the  Government. 

If  it  was  proposed  to  raise  by  assessment  upon  the 
people  the  sum  necessary  to  refund  the  money  col- 
lected upon  this  direct  tax  I  am  sure  many  who  are 
now  silent  would  insist  upon  the  limitations  of  the 
Constitution  in  opposition  to  such  a  scheme.  A  laige 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  is  the  parent  of  many  ills,  and 
among  them  is  found  a  tendency  to  an  extremely 
liberal  if  not  loose  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
It  also  attracts  the  gaze  of  States  and  individuals  with 
a  kind  of  fascination,  and  gives  rise  to  plans  and  pre- 
tensions that  an  uncongested  Treasury  never  could 
excite. 

But  if  the  constitutional  question  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  should  be  determined  in  its 
favor,  there  are  other  objections  remaining  which  pre- 
vent my  assent  to  its  provisions. 

There  should  be  a  certainty  and  stability  about  the 
enforcement  of  taxation  which  should  teach  the  citizen 
that  the  Government  will  only  use  the  power  to  tax  in 
cases  where  its  necessity  and  justice  are  not  doubtflil, 
and  which  should  also  discourage  the  disturbing  idea 
that  the  exercise  of  this  power  may  be  revoked  by  re- 
imbursement of  taxes  once  collected.  Any  other 
theory  cheapens  and  in  a  measure  discredits  a  process 
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which  more  than  any  other  is  a  xnamfeBtation  of  sov- 
ereign authority. 

A  government  is  not  only  kind,  but  performs  its 
highest  duty  when  it  restores  to  the  citizen  taxes  un- 
lawAill^  coUeoted,  or  which  have  been  erroneouslv  or 
oppressively  extorted  by  its  agents  or  officers ;  but, 
aside  fVom  these  incidents,  the  people  should  not  be 
familiarized  with  the  spectacle  of  their  Government  re- 
penting the  collection  of  taxes  and  restoring  them. 

The  direct  tax  levied  in  1861  is  not  even  suspected 
of  invalidity ;  there  never  was  a  tax  levied  which  was 
more  need^,  and  its  justice  can  not  be  questioned. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  returned? 

Tne  fiict  that  the  entire  tax  was  not  paid  furnishes 
no  reason  that  would  not  apply  to  every  case  where 
taxes  are  laid.  There  are  always  delinquents^  and 
while  the  more  thorough  and  complete  collection  of 
taxes  is  a  troublesome  problem  ox  government,  the 
failure  to  solve  the  problem  has  never  been  held  to 
call  for  the  return  or  taxes  actually  collected. 

The  deficiency  in  the  collection  of  this  tax  is  found 
almost  entirely  in  the  insurrectionary  States,  while 
the  quotas  apportioned  to  the  other  States  were,  as  a 
goner<d  rule,  mll^  paid,  and  three  fourths  or  four  filths 
of  the  mone^  whicn  it  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  return 
would  be  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  the  loyal  States. 
But  no  vaud  reason  for  such  payment  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Qovemment  at  first  oould  not,  and  after- 
ward, for  reasons  probably  perfectiy  valid,  did  not  en- 
force oolleotion  in  the  other  States. 

There  were  manj  Federal  taxes  which  were  not 
paid  by  the  people  m  the  rebellious  States ;  and  if  the 
non-payment  by  them  of  this  direct  tax  entitles  the 
other  States  to  a  donation  of  the  sliare  of  said  taxes 
paid  by  their  citixens,  why  should  not  the  inoome  tax 
and  many  other  internal  taxes  paid  entirely  by  the 
dtizens  of  loyal  States  be  also  paid  into  the  treasuries 
of  these  States  ?  Considerations  which  recognize  sec- 
tional divisions  or  the  loyalty  of  the  different  States 
at  the  time  this  tax  was  laid  should  not  enter  into  tiie 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  this  measure. 

The  loyal  States  should  not  be  paid  the  large  sums 
of  money  promised  them  by  this  biU  because  they 
were  loyal  and  other  States  were  not,  nor  should  the 
States  which  rebelled  against  the  Government  be  paid 
the  smaller  sum  promised  them  because  they  were  in 
rebellion  and  thus  prevented  the  collection  of  their 
entire  quotas,  nor  because  this  concession  to  them  is 
necessary  to  justify  the  proposed  larger  gifts  to  the 
otiier  States. 

The  people  of  the  loyal  States  paid  this  direct  tax 
as  they  bore  other  burdens  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  believe  the  tax-payers  themselves  are 
content.  In  the  light  of  theoe  considerations,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  payment  of  money  f^om  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  ennch  the  treasuries  of  the  States.  Their 
funds  should  be  famished  by  their  own  citizen.s.  and 
thus  should  be  fostered  the  tax-payers'  watchfulness 
of  State  expenditures  and  the  tax-payers'  jealous  in- 
sistence upon  the  strict  accountability  of  State  officials. 
These  elements  of  purity  and  strength  in  a  State  are 
notsafelv  exchanged  for  the  threatened  demoralization 
and  carelessness  attending  the  custodv  and  manage- 
ment of  large  gifts  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  baneful  effect  of  a  surplus  in  the  Trcasurv  of 
the  General  Government  is  daily  seen  and  felt.  1  do 
not  think,  however^  that  this  surplus  should  be  re- 
duced or  Its  contagion  spread  throughout  the  States 
by  methods  such  as  are  provided  in  this  bill. 

There  is  still  another  objection  to  the  bill^  arising 
firom  what  seems  to  me  its  unfairness  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination. 

In  the  case  of  proposed  legislation  of  at  least  doubt- 
fVil  constitutiooality,  and  b^d  upon  no  legal  right, 
the  equities  whic£  recommend  it  should  always  be 
definite  and  clear. 

The  money  appmpriated  by  this  bill  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  ^vemoTB  of  the  respective  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  which  it  was  collected,  whether  the  same 
was  derived  through  said  States  and  Territories  or 
directly  **  from  any  of  the  citizens  or  inhabitants  there- 


of or  other  persons'' ;  and  it  is  further  provided  that 
such  sums  as  were  collected  in  payment  of  this  Fed- 
eral tax  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  State  or 
Territorial  omdals,  and  accounted  for  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  by  such  States  and  Territories,  are 
to  be  paid  unconditionally  to  their  governors,  while 
the  same  collected  in  payment  of  said  tax  by  the 
dnited  States,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  Federu  ma- 
chinery created  tor  that  purpose,  are  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  said  States  or  Territories  for  the  benefit  of 
those  payinff  the  same. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  how  this  discrimination 
in  favor  of  those  who  have  made  payment  of  this  tax 
directiy  to  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  against  those  who  made  such  payments  througn 
State  or  Territorial  agencies,  can  oe  defended  upon 
fair  and  equitable  principles.  It  was  the  General 
Government  in  every  case  which  exacted  this  tax  from 
its  citizens  and  people  in  the  different  States  and 
Territories,  and  to  provide  for  reimbursement  to  a 
part  of  its  citizens  by  the  creation  of  a  trust  for  their 
oeneflt,  while  money  exacted  in  payment  of  this  tax 
from  a  far  greater  number  is  paid  unconditionally  into 
the  State  and  Territorial  treasuries,  is  an  U]:\ju6t  and 
unfair  proceeding  in  which  the  Government  should 
not  be  implicated. 

It  will  hardly  do  to  say  that  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories who  are  the  recipients  of  these  large  gifts  may 
be  trusted  to  do  justice  to  its  citizens  who  originally 
paid  the  money.  This  can  not  be  relied  upon^  nor 
should  the  Government  lose  sight  of  the  equality  of 
which  it  boasts,  and  having  entered  upon  the  plw  of 
reimbursement  abandon  to  other  agencies  the  duty 
of  just  distribution,  and  thus  incur  Ute  risk  of  becom- 
ing accessory  to  actual  inequality  and  ii\justice. 

If  in  defense  of  the  plan  proposed  it  is  claimed  that 
exact  equality  can  not  be  reached  in  the  premises  this 
may  be  readily  conceded.  The  money  raised  by  this 
direct  tax  was  collected  and  expended  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  Nearljr  a  seneration  nas  passed  away  since 
that  time.  Even  if  mstribution  should  be  attenapted 
by  the  States  and  Territories,  as  well  as  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  tax-payers  in  many  cases  are  neither 
alive  nor  represented,  and  in  many  other  cases^  if 
alive,  they  can  not  be  found.  Fraudulent  claims 
would  often  outrun  honest  applications,  and  innumer- 
able and  bitter  contests  would  arise  between  claimants. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  doing  perfect  jus- 
tice in  the  operation  of  tiiis  plan  of  reimoursemcnt  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  money  to  be  appropriated 
therefor  was  contributed  to  the  Federal  Treasuiy  for 
entirely  different  purposes  by  a  ^neration  many  of 
whom  were  not  bom  when  the  direct  tax  was  levied 
and  paid,  who  have  no  relation  to  Raid  tax,  and  can 
not  share  in  its  distribution.  While  they  stand  by 
and  see  the  money  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  into 
the  public  Treasury,  professedly  to  meet  present  ne- 
cessities, expended  to  reimburse  taxation  long  ago 
tiurly,  legally,  and  justly  collected  from  others,  they 
can  not  mil  to  see  the  unfairness  of  the  transaction. 

The  existence  of  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  is  no  an- 
swer to  these  objections.  It  is  still  the  people's 
money,  and  better  use  can  be  found  for  it  tnan  the 
distribution  of  it  upon  the  plea  of  the  reimbursement 
of  ancient  taxation.  A  more  desirable  plan  to  reduce 
and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  laive  surplus  can 
easily  be  adopted — one  that,  instead  ofcreating  injus- 
tice and  inequality,  promotes  justice  and  equ^ity  by 
leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  for  their  use 
the  money  not  needed  bv  the  Government  ^'  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  a  just  reim- 
bursement of  this  direct  tax.  instead  of  excusing  the 
imperfections  of  the  bill  uncier  consideration,  furnish 
reasons  why  the  scheme  it  proposes  should  not  be  en- 
tered upon. 

I  am  constrained,  upon  the  considerations  herein 
presented,  to  withhold  my  assent  from  the  bill  here- 
with returned,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  without  con- 
stitutional warrant ;  because  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
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there  exists  no  adequate  reasons,  either  in  riirht  or  chase,  hold,  and  convey  such  real  and  personal  estate, 

equity,  for  the  return  of  the  tax  in  said  bill  mentioned,  property  and  rights  of  property,  or  concessionary 

and  ScKoause  I  believe  its  execution  would  cause  actual  rights  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  pur- 

izgustice  and  unfairness.  posea  of  this  act ;  may  issue  stocx  to  the  amount  of 

Gbover  Clevblaitd.  the  value  thereof  in  payment  therefor,  and  the  stock 

ExxGcmvB  Manuoh,  March  2,  1889.  so  issued  shall  be  declared  and  taken  to  be  ftill-paid 

-,.      o       i.       M4.           1.  •  *  1  V  i.              J  *.!.  stock,  and  not  liable  to  any  further  calls  or  assess- 

The  Senate,  after  a  bnef  debate,  passed  the  ments ;  may  do  all  lawful  thing*  to  secure  the  full 

measure  over  the  veto,  by  the  following  vote:  enjoyment  of  the  powers,  privileges,  rights,  benefit*, 

and  ffrants  contained  in  any  canal  concession  so  made 


eron 


Yeas— Allison,  Bhiokbum,  Blodgett,  Butler.  Cam-    »nd  mnts  oontamed  m  any  canal  concession  so  made 
on,  Chace,  Chandler,  Cockrell,   Cullom,   Daniel,     by  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  or  to  be  made  by  the 


Dawes,  Farwell,  Faulkner,  Frye,  George,  Gorman,  republic  of  Costa  Rica,  as  aforesiud ;  and  toaidin  tlie 
Gray,  Hale,  Hampton,  Harris,  Hawley,  lleaist.  His-  construction  of  said  canal  and  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
cook.  Hoar,  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Kenna,  Morgan,  poses  of  this  act,  the  said  Maritime  Canal  Company 
Morrill,  Palmer,  Payne,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Quay,  Bansom,  of  Nicaragua  is  hereby  authorixed  to  issue  its  bonds, 
Riddleberger,  Sabin,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Spooner,  and  to  secure  the  same  by  mortgage  on  its  property 
Stewart,  Stockbridge,  Teller,  Walthall,  WiL^n  of  and  righto  of  property  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions, 
Iowa 45.  i^a^  personal,  and  mixed,  includinjer  its  franchise  to 

Nats— Blair,  Call,  Coke,  Edmunds,  Jones  of  Ar-  be  a  corporation.    The  principal  office  of  said  corpo- 

kansas,  Pasco,  Reagan,  Saulsburv,  Vest— 9.  ration  shall  be  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  all  legal 

Absent— Aldrich,    Bate,    Beck,    Berry,    Bowen,  process  may  be  served  upon  the  person  who  may  at 

Brown,  Colquitt,  Davis,  Dolph,  Eustis,  Evarto,  Gib-  the  time  be  in  charge  of  said  office  or  upon  the  attor- 

son,    McPherson,    Manderson,    Mitchell,    Paddock,  noy  of  said  company,  whose  name  and  address  shall 

Pugh,  Stanford,  Turpie,  Vance,  Voorhees,  Wilson  of  be  certified  by  the  president  of  the  oomnany j  and 

Maryland 22  Buch  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  theSecre- 

,  \.     rj                   i.-       i.                  J                 u  tary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  House  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  ob-  ^^  2.  That  the  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall 

jected  to.  consist  of  not  less  than  one  million  shares  of  $100 

Interoceanlc  Canals.  —  On  Feb.  27,  1888,  each,  with  the  right  to  increase  the  capital  stock  to 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  incorporating  the  Nic-  two  million  shares  of  $100  each,  upon  the  vote  of  two 
aragua  Canal  Company,  which  was  reported  and  thirds  of  the  stock  of  said  company  at  any  time  out- 
discussed  in  the  House  at  the  first  session  and  Btandin^,  which  shares  shall  in  all  respecte  be  deemed- 

taken  up  as  unfinished  business,  Dec.  7,  1888.  "^^^  ^"T^F^J^  ^^  **i*".5^  transferable  in  such 

rniT  A  "r  "^  """""'"'^  ^f  "    *'*~»  '^^^'   •»  '-y^^^'  manner  as  the  by-laws  of  said  corporation  may  pro- 

The  Senate  bill  was  as  follows :  yj^e.    Five  incorporatore,  who  shiil  be  chosen  by  a 

Whereas,  to   facilitate  commerdal  intercourse  by  minority  of  the  number  from  those  named  in  this  act, 

water  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  States  as  shall  have  power  to  open  books  of  subscription  to  the 

well  as  with  foreign  nations,  it  is  deemed  desirable  capital  stocKof  said  company  in  the  city  ofNew  York, 

for  the  public  interests  of  the  United  States  that  a  and  at  such  other  places  in  the  United  States,  Nica- 

shi|>-canal  be  constructed  between  the  Atlantic  and  ragua,  or  elsewhere  as  they  may  designate,  who  shall 

Pacific  Oceans,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Nicaragua  receive  all  subscriptions  for  stock ;  and  no  stock  shall 

route :  Therefore,  be  transferable  except  upon  the  books  of  the  company 

Be  it  enacted^  Hc.^  That  Frederick  Billings.  Charles  provided  for  that  purpose.    The  said  incorpontors 

P.  Daly,  Daniel  Ammen,  Francis  A.  Stout,  Horace  L.  shall  give  thirty  davs'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 


rett,  Jules  Aldise,  B.  A.  Lancaster,  Alfred  £.  Mills,  tory  of  that  republic.  Sixty  days'  previous  notice 
Gustav  E.  Kissell,  Horace  Fairbanks,  Geoive  H.  Rob-  ahall  be  given  of  the  payment  required,  of  the  time 
inson,  Alfred  B.  Darling,  JoBe|)h  E.  McDonald,  and  place  of  payment  by  publication  m  one  daily 
James  Boosevelt,  Christian  Devries,  Frederick  F.  newspaper  in  the  citv  of  Kew  York,  and  in  one  news- 
Thompson,  Henry  A.  Parr,  and  such  other  persons  paper  in  Manage,  Nicaragua,  and  one  in  San  Jos^, 
as  may  be  associated  with  them  and  their  successors  Costa  Kica,  if  the  said  canal  should  be  in  part  in  the 
are  hereby  constituted  and  created  a  body  corporate  territory  of  that  republic ;  and  in  case  any  stock- 
and  f>olitic  in  deed  and  in  law,  by  the  name,  style,  holder  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay,  in  punuance  to 
and  title  of  **  The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nica-  such  notice,  the  stock  held  by  him  may  be  sold  to  the 
ragua,''  forthe  construction,  eauipment,mana|^ment,  highest  bidder  for  cash,  according  to  the  regulations 
and  operation  of  a  ship-canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  to l)e  made  therefor  in  toe  by-laws  of  said  company. 
Pacific  Ocean,  either  entirely  through  the  territory  of  The  directors  hereinafter  provided  for  may  adopt  n^- 
the  republic  of  Nicaragua  or  through  Nicaragua  and  ulations  and  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  thepro- 
in  part  through  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Costa  visions  of  this  act. 

Rica,  with  such  colateral,  connecting,  or  cross  canals  Sac.  8.  That  the  affairs  of  the  siud  company  shall  be 
as  may  be  necessary  to  connect  therewith,  and  to  ex-  manaoed  by  a  board  of  directors,  fifteen  in  number, 
ercise  such  other  powers  as  have  been  conferred  by  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years  and  until 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  by  the  concession  of  their  successors  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified,  and  a 
that  republic  to  the  Nicaragua 'Canal  Association,  minority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  and  residents  of  the 
through  Mr.  A.  G.  Mcnocal,  its  representative,  ana  United  States.  At  the  first  election  five  shall  be 
dated  the  28d  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1887,  and  finally  chosen  by  the  stockholders  for  one  year,  five  for  two 
approved  by  the  legislative  and  executive  authority  years,  and  five  for  three  years,  and  at  each  annual 
of  the  republic  on  tlie  20th,  23d,  and  24th  days  of  election  thereafter  five  shall  be  chosen  by  the  stock- 
April,  A.  D.  1887,  and  such  powers  as  the  republic  holders  for  three  years.  The  said  boara  shall  elect 
of^Costa  Rica  may  confer  of  tne  same  kind  as  those  from  its  number  a  president  who  shall  be  a  citixen 
named  in  said  concession ;  and  the  said  Maritime  Ca-  and  resident  of  the  United  States,  and  one  or  more 
nal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  by  that  name  shall  have  vice-presidents  of  the  company,  who  shall  hold  ofiKce 
perpetual  succession  ;  may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  for  such  terras  as  the  by-laws  of  said  board  may  pro- 
oe  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended,  in  all  the  vide  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and 
courts  of  law  and  equity  within  the  United  States ;  shall  have  qualified. 

may  make  and  have  a  common  seal ;  and  shall  have  Sso.  4.  That  for  the  management  and  disposition  of 

ana  possess  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  usually  the  stock,  property,  estate,  and  effects  of  the  said  00m- 

possessed  by  simihir  companies.    It  may  receive,  pur-  pany  the  boara  ot  airectors  may  make  such  by-laws. 
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ruletf,  and  regulations  as  may  oonfonn  to  the  author-  held  that  either  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
ity  granted  in  such  canal  conowsion  or  ooncessiona,  was  within  the  purview  of  our  organic  law.  Even 
fJ^^^'K^  moonsistent  with,  this  act  or  the  laws  of  ^g  i^t©  as  the  case  of  Lord  i'«.  Steamship  Compa- 
the  United  States  or  the  existing  treaty  stipulations  _^  /iftQ  FT  <5  l^^n/M4e  fiAA\  fKo  /»/^,i,^  i'nf^**.«^t2^ 
of  the  United  States  with  the  oSvemment  of  Nica-  "/^  V-V  ,•  Pf'^f'  ^^)  t*^®  ^^  interpreted 
raffua  or  of  Costa  Bioa,  if  the  said  oanal  should  be  in  t*^®  constitutional  clause  as  to  e^ra-terntonal 
piSt  in  the  territory  of  that  republio ;  and  may  fix  the  commerce,  and  the  cases  then  decided  had  refer- 
time  for  election  of  directors,  and  in  case  of  vacancy  in  ence  to  commerce  in  a  foreign  country,  including 
said  board,  caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  navigation  as  well  as  traffic, 
may  fill  the  same.  No  person  shall  be  a  director  who  «  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  corpora- 
is  not  a  stodkholder,  and  any  one  ceasing  to  be  a  tion  is  a  facility  for  such  commercial  intercourse 
stockholder  shall  cease  to  be  a  director.  All  meetings  „_j  naviffation  it  in  within  tho  i^nnQfifntinnftl 
of  stockholdere  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  com-  *^„  "  ^  '  ^  ^^  ^^°*"  ^^^  constitutional 
panv  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  at  least  one  such  ^  ,,"ff '.  , ,  -  .  .  .  ,^  , 
meeting  shaU  be  held  in  each  year ;  but  faUure  to  elect  ^^  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  inquire  wheth- 
directoTs  on  the  day  appointed  by  said  by-laws  shall  er  this  bill  is  constitutional  under  the  '  general 
not  be  deemed  to  disnolve  said  company,  but  such  defense'  clause  of  the  Constitution.  This  brings 
election   may    be  ,  holdon    on    any  day   appointed  me  to  the — 


officers  shall  hold  office  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  foreign  country  through  which  the  proposed  fa- 

sud  board.  cility  of  commerce,  or  the  proposed  canal,  is  to 

Sxc.  6.  Nothing  in   this  act  contained   shall  be  pass.    There  is  no  obstacle  in  this  case,  as  Nica- 

doemed  or  construed  to  in  any  wise  restrict  or  impair  ragua  has  given  her  stipulation  in  that  regard, 

any  right  of  the  United  States  under  any  treatjrm  «How  will  this  matter  affect  our  maritime 

force  with  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.    And  nothing  frAffinf 

in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  to  in  any  manner  arir.V    .•*   a  ^«  .«u«*  itr           •  *,     j  j    l     u 

involve  the  United  States  hi  any  pecuniary  obligatioifa  ^     First,  it  does  what  Maury  intended  should 

whatever  other  than  in  respect  or  the  payment  of  tolls,  ^  done  by  his  scientific  induction  and  expen- 

08  provided  for  in  this  act.  ment  in  making  a  map  of  the  ocean,  showing 

Sbo.  6.  That  Congress  shall  at  all  times  have  the  its  varied  currents.    Tnat  is,  it  leads  commerce 

power  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  act,  when  in  its  away  from  the  old  routes  upon  the  ocean ;  it  dis- 

judgment  the  public  good  may  so  require.  covers  and  constructs  new  and  shorter  routes. 

In  general  discussion  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Coz,  That  this  is  so  has  already  been  explained  by 

of  New  York,  said :  "  It  has  two  branches :  1,  its  the  committee  which  has  proposed  the  measure, 

constitutionality ;  and,  2,  its  feasibility.  **  Without  considering  any  other  route,  or  the 

*'l.  Can  Congress  create  such  a  corporation  f  relationsof  any  other  country  to  this  or  any  other 

Under  Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  route,  I  may  he  allowed  to  say  that  if  this  enter- 

Conj^ress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  prise  be  successful,  it  will  enable  our  country  to 

foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,  compete  successfully  with  the  other  hemisphere. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted  this  clause  not  only  with  the  Pacific  coast  of  our  own  coun- 

freauently.    Chief -Justice  Marshal  decided  the  try,  but  with  the  coast  of  North  and  South  Amer- 

leaaing  case  of  Qibbons  vs.  Ogden  (9  Wheat,  first  ica  generally.    The  vessels  of  Europe  now  have 

volume).    He  upheld  the  power  of  Congress  to  ten  days  of  an  advantajs^  over  us  in  time  and 

provide  for  *  commercial  intercourse  between  na-  2,000  miles  in  distance  m  reaching  the  western 

tions  and  parts  of  nations  in  all  its  branches.'  coast  of  North  and  South  America.    In  sailing 

Navigation  was  embraced,  according  to  that  de-  around  Cape  Horn  we  are  at  a  great  disadvan- 

cision,  within  the  words  of  the  Constitution*  tage  compared  with  the  vessels  of  the  world. 

There  was  no  limitation  oit  the  species  of  com-  This  canal  will  place  the  city  I  represent  2,500 

mercial  intercourse.    It  could  be  *  exercised  to  miles  nearer  to  San  Francisco  than  Liverpool  is. 

the  utmost  extent.'     When  the  sovereignty  of  It  is  of  especial  advantage  to  our  Southern  cities. 

Congress  is  recognized,  though  limited  to  specific  I  need  not  dilate  upon  tne  advantages  by  which 

objects,  it  is  plenary  as  to  these  objects.    There  we  would  be  enabled  to  trade  for  the  eastern 

has  been  a  close  adherence  to  this  leadincr  case  coast  and  nations  of  Asia  through  this  shorter 

both  in  the  Federal  and  State  courts.    These  water  route. 

cases  include  commerce  carried  on  b^  corpora-  *  **  It  does  not  matter,  in  this  connection,  wheth- 
tions  as  well  as  by  individuals.  Mr.  Justice  er  we  shall  be  exclusive  users  of  the  canal  or  not 
Field  recognized  this  (8  Wallace,  182, 188)  in  the  The  advantages  to  the  company  are  apparent, 
case  of  Paul  vs,  Virginia.  He  recognized  the  and  the  advantages  to  our  country  are  para- 
utility  of  corporations  in  the  commercial  world,  mount  They  will  not  be  lessened  by  making 
They  were  contemporaneous  with  the  formation  the  canal  neutral. 

of  the  Constitution,  the  grant  of  power  having  "  This  company  asks  no  money  and  no  mone- 

made  no  reference  to  tne  instrumentality  b^  tary  credit  of  the  Government    The  bill  as  now 

which  this  commerce  should  be  carried  on.    *  It  pending  absolutely  forbids  any  moneyed  respon- 

is  general,  and  includes  alike  commerce  by  indi-  sibility.    It  stands,  therefore,  very  unlike  other 

viduals,  partnerships,  associations,  and  corpora-  transit  routes,  which  have  been  becoming  run- 

tions.'  ning  sores,  by  reason  of  the  munificence  of  Con- 

*'  Afterward,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  cress  in  granting  them  lands  and  credit,  and  the 

vs.  Marigold  (9  Howard,  567)  Mr.  Justice  Daniel  flagrant  breaches  of  the  trusts  created  by  statute." 

said  that  the  Constitution  warranted  legislative  Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  in  o£Fering  an  amend- 

discretion  on  all  and  every  subject  of  commerce,  ment  to  the  bill,  said :  *'  During  our  past  history 

'*  In  other  cases,  which  might  be  quoted,  it  was  Congress,  legislating  on  subjects  within  our  own 
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ezclusiyejurisdiction,  could  determine  what  rem-  shall  be  held  responsible  for  a  great  foreign 

edy  was  proper  for  frauds  committed  under  color  work  it  has  authorized  to  be  constructed  by  a 

of  its  enactments,  or  restrain  the  attempt  to  com-  corporation  composed  of  citizens  of  all  nations, 

mit  fraud,  and  could  determine  in  such  case  what  implying  support  and  protection  of  this  Govern- 

justice  demanded  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  ment. 

or  its  citizens  with  no  power  to  interfere.    But,  **  Besides  all  this,  with  the  national  honor  in- 

by  this  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  you  invite  in  ex-  volved,  and  the  great  capitalists  of  this  country 

press  terms  capitalists  of  all  nations  to  become  who  have  become  the  holders  of  the  stocks  and 

the  holders  of  stocks  and  bonds  issued  by  a  cor-  bonds  of  this  corporation  demanding,  on  the 

poration  you  have  created,  operating  in  a  foreign  many  plausible  pretenses  that  will  be  suggested, 

country,  and  beyond  your  jurisdiction.    When  among  others,  tnat  this  Government  having  in- 

$200,000,000  of  stock  shall  have  been  issued  and  duced  capitalists  of  all  nations  to  engage  in  the 

bonds  without  limit  held  by  citizens  of  Germany,  enterprise,  and  that  unexpected  obstacles  had 

France,  England,  and  the  other  nations  of  £u-  been  met,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  CanaU 

rope,  and  questions  shall  arise,  as  they  will  arise,  the  Government  ought,  in  common  honesty  and 

how  far  the  United  States  is  responsible,  they  will  in  respect  to  national  honor,  to  furnish  proper 

not,  as  in  all  former  years,  be  able  to  determine  relief,  will  Congress  be  able  to  resist  their  de- 

the  questions  as  those  of  internal  policy,  for  the  mands  f   I  answer  no ;  and  if  this  bill  becomes  a 

rights  of  citizens  of  other  nations  will  be  involved  law  the  early  future  will  confirm  my  statement, 

in  the  enterprise  we  have  authorized.    Thus  the  "  And  thus,  sir,  this  canal  will  be,  even  if  this 

United  States,  leaving  the  old  path  of  safety,  will  corporation  shall  fail,  completed.    Another  great 

bcKCome  involved  in  toreign  affairs,  and  lose  the  brood  of  ingenious  and  skillful  financiers  who 

impregnable  position  of  neutrality  in  foreign  con-  live  off  of  the  labor  of  other  men  will  amass  kingly 

flicts  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  our  safety  fortunes  through  the  employment  of  Government 

from  the  beginning.  in  the  old  metnod,  at  the  expense  of  the  toiling 

"  Besides  all  this,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  millions.    And  ]ret  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 

through  whose  territory  this  canal  will  pass  in  dollars  which  will  be  drawn  in  taxation  from 

its  course  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are  the  mass  of  men  of  our  own  country  will  not  add 

feeble  governments,  not  controlled  by  an  Intel-  one  cent  to  the  value  of  their  dailv  labor  or  in 

ligent  people,  already  mixed  up  by  treaty  and  any  possible  degree  ameliorate  the  hard  fortune 

otherwise  with  the  European  governments ;  and  to  wnich  labor  is  subjected  b v  these  methods 

gentlemen  will  readily  see  from  the  nature  of  which  have  centralized  the  wealth  of  the  world 

the  concessions  alleged  to  have  been  made  to  and  consi^ed  the  great  multitude  of  men  to 

this  '  Maritime  Canal  Company,*  and  the  nature  poverty.    If  the  capitalists  of  Europe  and  Amer- 

of  the  rights  those  governments  have  retained,  ica  wish  to  construct  this  canal  let  them  do  so, 

that  within  a  few  years  the  United  States  will  for  it  will  greatly  foster  the  capital  interests  of 

have  to  employ  its  powers  in  protecting  this  cor-  both  continents ;  but  I  protest  against  the  pur- 

poration  in  the  rights  it  claims,  a  corporation,  pose  which  this  bill  aims  to  accomplish,  to  cast 

m  fact,  more  foreign  than  domestic ;  and  yet  the  the  ultimate  burden  on  the  labor  oi  this  country 

United  States,  having  granted  these  corporate  while  the  benefits  and  profits  will  inure  to  capi- 

powers,  will  be  compell^  to  maintain  them,  tal  of  Europe  and  America. 

"  The  probabilities  are  that  the  United  States  "  It  is  manifest  this  bill  will  become  a  law.  It 
will  be  compelled  at  an  early  day  to  occupy  the  is  easy  to  disguise  such  an  enterprise  and  hold 
country  with  land  forces  and  a  naval  force  on  out  delusive  hopes  to  the  laboring  men,  who  con- 
each  border.  No  one  can  say  that  this  will  occur,  stitute  the  great  mass  of  our  people  and  of  the 
but  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  such  will  almost  world,  but  1  will  attempt,  in  the  best  way  I  can, 
certainly  be  the  result,  and  if  it  does  this  re-  to  prevent  this  stock-jobbing  enterprise  from 
public  will  become  as  completely  involved  in  the  being  made  a  source  of  fortune  to  these  corpora- 
wretched  contests  and  still  more  wretched  raeth-  tors  of  Europe  and  America  at  the  expense  of 
ods  of  government  which  have  impoverished  the  the  laboring  men  of  this  country,  even  if  the 
many  and  enriched  the  few  as  if  it  had  been  a  greater  evil  of  this  measure  can  not  be  averted, 
part  of  the  European  system.  If  this  Govern-  1  will  press  the  amendment  which  I  have  already 
ment  once  leaves  its  impregnable  position  of  named: 

fostering  only  the  well-being  of  its  own  people.  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this  act  oon- 

which  resulted  in  its  present  greatness,  who  snail  tained  shall  be  bo  construed  as  to  commit  the  United 

predict,  in  the  light  of  history,  its  effect  on  our  States  to  ony  Uabilitv  whatever  for  or  on  account  of 

free  institutions  t  ***d  company ;  nor  snail  thc^  United  S^tes  be  held  in 

the 


tors  and  others  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  and  amass  any  engi^ement  or  contract  of  said  company,  or  ai 
wealth ;  if  disaster  shall  befall  it,  such  as  all  en-  having  assumed,  by  virtue  of  this  act  or  otherwise,  any 
terprises  of  magnitude  and  all  others  are  exposed  responsibility  for  the  acts  or  proceedings  of  said  com- 
to,  these  corporators  of  Europe  and  America  and  pany  in  any  foreign  country,  or  contracts  or  engage- 
others  connected  with  them  will  amass  fortunes  naents  entered  into  in  the  United  States, 
out  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  you  authorize  this  *'  I  freely  admit  that,  in  an  enterprise  of  this 
corporation  to  issue,  for  when  you  enter  upon  magnitude,  authorized  by  the  Unitea  States  in  a 
this  work  in  the  manner  and  form  proposed  by  foreign  country,  involving  the  commercial  enter- 
this  bill  you  can  not  escape  the  inevitaole  con-  prises  and  the  great  capital  interests  of  the  world, 
seq|uences.  The  judgment  of  the  nations  whose  the  restriction  which  I  have  proposed  may  be  al- 
citizens  you  invite  to  invest  their  capital  in  this  most  as  feeble  as  the  spider's  web ;  I  admit  this, 
enterprise  will  demand  that  this  Government  The  force  of  this  movement,  the  struggle  of  the 
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great  interests  and  great  ca{)ital  that  will  be  in-  der.  But  I  incline  very  strongly  to  the  opinion 
volved  in  this  enterprise  will,  if  our  former  ex-  that  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  create 
periences  are  considered,  render  such  a  restriction  this  corporation,  or  the  right  to  bund  the  canal ; 
or  declaration  of  little  avail,  and  yet,  hoping  for  and  if  I  were  sure  that'  the  United  States  could 
the  best,  I  offer  this  amendment.  It  may  possi-  build  and  operate  it  without  any  jobbery,  I  am 
bly  meet  some  wil^  argument  that,  from  the  na-  not  ready  to  say  that  I  would  not  favor  that,  so 
ture  of  the  unlimited  powers  conferred  on  this  strongly  am  I  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
corporation,  the  United  States  in  the  beginning  it  is  a  work  whose  importance  can  hardly  be  over- 
intended  to  assume,  financially  and  otherwise,  estimated.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  what 
responsibility  for  this  foreign  enterprise,  and  has  been  the  effect  of  the  issuance  of  stock  that 
guarantee  the  investments  of  the  skillful  flnan-  represents  no  capital. 

ciers  and  enterprising  capitalists  of  all  nations,  "  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  whole  people  to  per- 

who  are  seeking  to  use  tne  power  and  resources  mit  any  corporation,  created  to  act  as  a  common 

of  the  United  States  for  their  own  aggrandize-  carrier,  to  issue  one  dollar  of  stock,  except  as  the 

ment.  evidence  of  and  to  the  amount  of  the  capital 

"  If  it  is  adopted,  it  will  at  least  stand  as  a  actually  paid  into  its  treasury.  Nothing  has 
protest  of  this  present  House  of  Representatives  worked  greater  injustice  to  our  people,  and  espe- 
against  the  claim  that  will  be  made  that  the  cially  to  the  people  of  the  West,  than  such  fraud- 
United  States  intended  such  guarantee.  The  ulent  issues  of  unpaid-for  stock.  Nothing  has  so 
times  that  are  coming  can  only  determine  the  embarrassed  the  adjustment  or  regulation  of 
strength  of  such  a  declaration  as  to  the  purpose  freight  charges. 

of  the  United  States  in  granting  such  an  extraor-  "Certificates  of  stock  ordinarily  soon  pass  out 
dinarv  charter,  when  the  corridors  of  this  hall  of  the  hands  of  the  original  holders  mto  the 
shall  be  crowded  with  a  powerful  lobby  demand-  hands  of  bona-fide  holders  for  value,  who  have 
ing  that  the  United  States  Treasury  shall  uphold  neither  knowledge  nor  means  of  knowledge  that 
and  validate  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  such  certificates  are  not  what  they  purport  to  be 
in  stocks  and  bonds  which  its  corporation  shall  —certificates  of  actual  stock  of  tne  company, 
have  issued  for  the  enrichment  of  the  financial  The  purchaser  of  such  certificates  reasonably  ex- 
adventurers  of  Europe  and  America.  I  at  least  pects  and  insists  that  the  tolls  or  freights  chiu'^ed 
hope  that  the  amendment  I  have  suggested  will  oy  the  corporation  shall  be  fixed  and  kept  so  high 
be  adopted."  as  to  pay  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  all  t^e 

The  amendment  proposed  hj  Mr.  Holman  was  stock  issued.    If  so,  the  people  are  compelled  to 

agreed  to.    Mr.  Wilson,  of  Minnesota,  proposed  pay  interest  on  a  fictitious  capital,  on  certificates 

the  following  amendment,  which  was  also  agreed  of  stock  issued  without  consideration ;  if  not,  the 

to :  honarJUde  purchaser  of  such  stock,  without  any 

Sec.  8.  That  no  certifloates  of  Btock  shall  be  issued  fault  or  negligence  on  his  part,  is  deprived  of  any 

until  at  least  ten  per  oent  of  the  same  shall  be  fiilly  return  for  his  money. 

paid  for  in  mone^  at  the  par  value  of  said  stock,  and  ♦«  Wrong  and  injustice  to  the  whole  people,  or 

the  money  deposited  in  the  treasurv  of  said  company,  to  the  purchaser  of  such  stock,  can  only  be  pre- 

■^f.i'S.'^  "^S^i  8o/a)>«^"*^  ^^l  uP^*  ^  aasignable  ^^^^^  ^^  preventing  the  issue  of  stock  beyond 

until  the  whole  of  the  same  shall  be  so  paid  in,  and  xu^   ««™^.,«*   ^*  ^^«««  «^f,,«ii«.  ^^ia   ;•«      \Kr^ 

no  payment  on  account  of  capital  of  saSd  oompanv  ^^«  ^r^oxxvil  of  money  actually  paid  m.     We 

BhalTbe  made  except  in  money ;  and  said  company  is  s**2!J^^i^"*  wisdom  from  the  past, 

hereby  prohibited  from  returning  or  rebating  any  part  The  following  amendments  were  also  adopted : 

of  the  money  so  paid.    No  bonds  in  excess  of  the  ^  ..              .      ^    .,  .«  .      , 

amount  of  capital  paid  and  received  shall  bo  author-  Add  to  se^on  2 :  "  All  bonds,  stocks,  and  certifl- 

iaed  or  issued  until  such  paid  capital  shall  amount  to  c*tes  issued  for  or  as  part  of  the  capital  of  the  oom- 

the  sum  of  five  million  dollars.    No  part  of  tiie  capital  PJ^  »h^l  be  issued  at  the  principal  office  in  the  city 

stock  paid  in  shall  be  at  any  time  withdrawn  or  re-  ^*  New  York. 

turned  to  the  stockholders,  or  in  any  manner  diverted  ^"i^i^^  ^  ^®  above  amendment  the  following : 

from  the  proper  uses  of  the  corporation.    Every  person  .  AH  shares,  stocks,  bonds,  certificates,  or  other  se- 

violatinx  or  aiding  in  the  violation  of  the  foregoing  cunties  of  this  company  shall  be  disposed  of  only  for 

provision  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor,  ca»h,  to  be  paid  into  the  company  treasury  and  used 

and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  fine  for  corporate purposes :  Provtded.  That  this  shall  not 

■   -  ■■       "^     -     -  apply  to  bonds  or  secanties  issued  under  Article  L  of 

>  the  canal  association.*' 
the  word  **  company,** 

citizens  and  residents  of  the 

In  support  of  the  amendment,  he  said :  "  1  am  United  States.** 

in  favor  of  this  bill,  but  I  desire  the  amendment  Strike  out  in  lines  4  and  6,  section  8,  ^^  and  a  ma- 

which  has  just  been  read  incorporated.     I  have  Jority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  and  residents  of  the 

no  doubt,  sir,  that  a  canal  across  that  isthmus  United  Stetes,**  and  i^ert  »*  the  directors  shall  be 

wiU  be  built  within  a  short  time,  and  I  feel  equal-  Sl«l!?5f.''nf ^n.h  "IS wlt^^^h^n  t.  ^^^J^^^^lt 

1        _x  •     i.u  i  *u    TT   •*  J  oi.  4.        u^ ij  _    —  •!.  majority  oi  such  directors  shall  oe  citizens  and  rest- 

ly  certain  that  the  United  States  should  permit  ^^^  ^f  ^^e  United  Stotes.** 

no  foreign  country  to  build  or  control  that  canal.  Add  to  section  4  the  following : 
I  think  that  is  manifest  public  policy.    I  have  ''^  Brovided^ThaX  no  change  of  concessions  hereto- 
listened  with  strict  attention  to  the  argument  of  fore  or  hereartcr  granted  by  tne  Nicaraffuan  and  Costa 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  and  other  gentle-  Rica  Governments  for  or  in  behalf  of  tne  construction 
men,  that  we  have  no  power  under  the  Constitu-  of  jaid  canal,  which  in  imy  manner  affects  the  righto 

tion  to  grant  such  a  charter  as  this,  and  I  must  ^L^r^iSfVSKf^"/  ^y.1^%  '^f'^^  '^^»:i'''n  •i!^ 

.^..r.;*^  4.ir««.  «»kii«  T  ».,4^r.«*„:..  ^^.,ufo  T  u«««  ««f  affects  the  right  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

admit  that,  while  I  entertain  doubts,  I  have  not  gutcs  to  hav?a  voice  in  the  governmental  control  of 

been  convinced  by  their  arguments,     indeed,  no  ^^^  use  of  same,  shall  be  made  until  the  consent  of  the 

one  can  satisfactorily  discuss  that  question  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  such  change  shall 

limited  time  allowed  to  a  speaker  under  this  or-  have  been  first  given  thereto.** 
VOL.  zxix.— 14  A 
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Add  to  section  5 : 

^^  And  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  estop 
this  Government  from  assertinir  at  any  time  any  rights 
or  ^wers  that  may  now  exist  dy  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
nations  or  that  may  be  acquired  through  treaty  stipu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  rights  of  transportation  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  their  property  over 
this  canal  or  the  country  through  which  the  same  may 
be  constructed^  or  to  transport  troops  or  munitions  of 
war  in  time  of  peace  or  war." 

Add  at  the  end  of  section  6  the  following : 

*^  And  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed 
to  in  any  manner  involve  the  United  States  in  any 
pecuniary  obligations  whatever,  other  than  in  respect 
of  the  payment  of  tolls  as  provided  for  in  this  act." 

Add  as  new  section : 

**  Said  company  shall  make  a  report  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December  in  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  which  shall  be  duly  verified  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  thereof^  giving  such  detailed  state- 
ment of  its  affain  and  of  its  assets  and  liabilities  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
any  false  statement  so  made  shall  be  deemed  perjury 
and  punishable  as  such.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  require  such  annual 
statement  and  to  prescribe  the  form  thereof  and  the 
particulars  to  be  given  thereby.'' 

Add  to  section  6 : 

*^  Ptovided^  That  the  construction  of  said  ship-ca- 
nal shall  be  commenced  in  good  faith  within  three 
years." 

Add  to  section  6 : 

"  Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  act,  and  to  regulate  the  toll  or 
tariff  rates  for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty bv  this  company  or  its  assigns." 

Add,  as  section  6,  the  following : 

*■''  Sbg  6.  That  at  any  time  bereafler  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right,  at  \U 
own  option,  to  acquire  by  purchase  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  said  company  in  said  canal  and  its  appurte- 
nanceH  at  a  price  equal  to  the  actual  cost  thereof,  with 
interest  on  such  cost  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  an- 
num." 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  *^  act,"  line  41,  page  8, 
to  the  word  ^^  may,"  in  line  44,  and  insert: 

''  All  shares,  stocks,  bonds,  certificates,  or  other  se- 
curities which  the  company  may  issue  to  raise  the 
corporate  capital  shall  be  executed  and  issued  at  the 
principal  omce  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  all 
such  shares,  stocks,  bonds,  certificates,  or  other  secu- 
rities shall  be  disposed  of  only  for  cash,  to  be  paid 
into  the  companv  treasury  and  used  for  corporate  pur- 
poses :  ProvuUa,  That  this  shall  not  apply  to  bonds 
or  securities  issued  under  Article  L  (50)  of  the  conces- 
sion of  Nicaragua  to  the  canal  association." 

The  bill  as  amended  passed  the  House  on  Jan. 
4,  1889.  The  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  House 
amendments,  and  a  conference  committee  report- 
ed as  follows  on  Feb.  4 : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmentH  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1,805)  to  incorporate  the  Mari- 
time Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  having  met,  atler 
Hill  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows :  Su  mtitute 
for  the  words  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  and  the  words 
proposed  to  be  inserted  the  following :  **  May  issue 
stock  to  the  amount  of  the  just  value  of  such  estate, 
property,  and  rights,  and  for  work  and  labor  done 
or  materials  pro\^ded  in  the  execution  of  the  work  of 
constructing  said  ship-canal ;  and  the  stock  issued  for 
the»e  purpose  shall  be  deemed  paid-up  stock  and 
shall  not  be  liable  to  any  fiirther  calls  or  assessments  " ; 
and  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 


That  the  Senate  recede  fVom  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  amendments  as  follows : 

In  line  2,  afler  the  word  ^*  any,"  insert  the  word 
'*  pecuniary." 

in  line  7,  strike  out  the  words  ^*  or  otherwise." 

In  lines  9, 10,  and  11  strike  out  all  after  the  words 
"  United  States." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  tlie  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows :  Strike 
out  all  wordb  proposed  to  be  inserted,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

*^  All  shares,  stocks,  bonds,  certificates,  or  other  se- 
curities which  the  company  may  issue  to  raise  the  cor- 
porate capital  shall  be  executed  and  issued  at  the  prin- 
cipal office  in  the  city  of  New  York." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  4,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows :  Strike  out 
all  the  words  proposed  to  be  inserted,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

Sec  8.  That  no  certificates  for  stock,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  shall  be  issued  till  at 
least  10  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  thereof  shall  be  flil- 
ly  paid  tor  in  money,  and  such  money  deposited  in  the 
treasury  of  said  company  ;  and  there  shall  be  at  least 
$1,000,000  in  money  paid  on  such  subscriptions  into 
tile  treasury  of  said  company  within  one  year  from  the 
passage  of  this  act ;  ana  said  company  is  hereby  pro- 
nibitcd  tVom  returning  or  repaying  any  part  of^the 
money  so  paid.  No  part  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in 
shall  'be  at  any  time  withdrawn  or  returned  to  the 
stockholders,  or  in  any  manner  diverted  fh>m  the 
proper  uses  of  the  corporation.  Any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  subject  the  charter  to 
forfeiture." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  ftonx  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  5. 

That  the  Senate  recede  fVom  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Substitut- 
ing for  the  words  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  and  the 
words  proposed  to  be  inserted  the  followinj^  : 

*^  And  the  majority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  United  States." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  numbered  7  and  8. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  9,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  amendments  as  follows :  Line  8,  after 
the  word  **  verified,"  insert  the  words  *'  on  oath  " ; 
line  5,  after  the  word  '*  any  "  insert  the  word  "  will- 
fullv"  ;  and  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House  numbered  10,  11,  12, 
and  18. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  14,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows :  Strike  out 
all  the  words  proposed  to  be  inserted,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

^*-  This  act  shall  expire  and  be  of  no  force  or  effect  at 
the  end  of  three  years  unless  the  construction  of  said 
canal  shall  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  good 
faith  within  that  time." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

The  report  was  vigorously  discussed  in  the 
House,  but  finally  adopted,  f'eb.  6,  by  a  vote  of 
178  yeas  to  60  nays.  Tlie  President  approved  the 
measure  Feb.  20. 

On  Dec.  19,  1888,  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  the  following  joint  res- 
olution which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 
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Beaolved  by  the  SenaU  and  Hou$e  of  BepreaenUUivet  matter  of  history,  that  we  should  at  least  say 

of  the  United  Statee  of  America  in  Congress  attfmbUd,  that  we  can  not  allow  the  French  Government  to 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  btates  will  look  proceed  to  assume  an  act  of  authority  or  power 

with  «eriou8  oonoem  and  diaapproval  ugon  any  con-  ^^^^  ^j^j^  ^^^  ^  ^  government;  and  we  an- 

^^Zfor'^n^^j^^^^l'^  tt  S£:  nounce  our  well-known"  decision  uoon  the  sub- 

miwof  Darien  or  aorosa  Central  America,  and  mnat  ject.     That  was  the  occasion.     If  there  ever  was 

regard  any  such  connection  or  control  as  injuriouB  to  an  occasion  demanding  the  exercise  of  the  an- 

the  just  nghta  and  interest  of  the  United  States  and  nouncement  of  this  doctrine  it  is  now." 

as  a  menace  to  their  welfare.  Mr.  Edmunds  said :  "  The  joint  resolution  was 

Jietolved,  That  the  President  be,  and  he  b  hereby,  induced  in  its  introduction  by  the  circumstance 

FMue^ted  to  oonmunicate  this  expreBsion  of  the  views  ^^^^  j  thought  the  honor  and  candor  of  the 

of  Caress  tx>  the  governments  of  the  countnee  of  United    States    required    us    in  a  formal  and 

j!.arope.  friendly  way  to  restate  the  American  doctrine 

The  resolution  was  reported  back  without  upon  tnis  subject  before  our  friends  and  neigh- 
amendment  Jan.  4,  1889,  and  was  discussed  in  bors,  the  Republic  of  France,  had  been  drawn 
open  session  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Sher-  into  an  official  support  of  the  De  Lesseps  scheme 
man,  of  Ohio,  said :  '*  This  joint  resolution  is  a  at  Panama,  so  that  they  could  not  say  to  us 
statement  of  a  line  of  public  policy  adopted  by  afterward,  *  Ton  sat  silent  and  acquiescea  in  our 
the  United  States  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  It  engaging  in  this  enterprise,  and  you  ought  not 
has  been  announced  in  a  more  or  less  formal  now  to  complain  * ;  and  that  the  honorable  thing 
manner  by  idmost  every  President  of  the  United  to  do  as  between  friendly  nations  was  for  us  to 
States  since  that  time  in  the  annual  messa^s  to  say  now  in  a  friendly  ana  temperate  way  how  we 
Congress.  It  has  alwajrs  been  sanctioned  m  va-  should  regard  the  intervention,  not  only  of 
rious  ways  by  Congress.  It  is  the  simplest  dec-  France,  but  of  any  European  power  in  the  mat- 
laration  of  public  policy,  that  the  Government  ters  to  which  the  resolution  alludes." 
will  not  view  with  satisfaction  the  establishment  Mr.  Call,  of  Florida,  opposed  the  resolution, 
by  any  foreign  government  of  the  control  over  He  said :  "  I  hope  the  joint  resolution  will  not  be 
the  construction  of  any  canal  across  the  Isthmus  adopted.  If  there  is  any  reason  which  can  be 
of  Panama  or  in  Central  America.  vinaicated  upon  argument  and  proper  considera- 

"  The  declaration  is  in  a  very  moderate  and  tion  for  pronibiting  any  great  work  of  benefi- 

simple  form.    I  think  the  joint  resolution  ought  cence  to  mankind,  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  be 

to  be  agreed  to  unanimously  by  every  member  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question, 

of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  I  have  no  doubt  *'  The  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isth- 

it  will  receive  the  approbation  of  the  President  mus  of  Panama  is  a  work  that  will  promote  the 

of  the  United  States.  welfare  of  every  human  being    in  the  world. 

"  To  discuss  the  subject  at  length  would  be  That  this  Government  should  interpose  obstacles 

very  interesting,  but  we  should  have  to  go  into  upon  the  plea  that  it  may  promote  the  extension 

a  long  and  elaborate  history,  and  I  have  not  of  monarcnial  institutions  or  the  systems  of  gov- 

deem^  it  necessary  to  do  so  on  this  occasion.  emment  that  prevail  in  Europe  does  not  address 

"  I  will  state  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  the  itself  to  my  mind  with  any  kind  of  reasonable- 
introduction  of  the  joint  resolution.  ness. 

**  Undoubtedly  the  Panama  Canal  scheme  is  "  The  Monroe  doctrine  was  predicated  entirely 
laboring  under  very  great  embarrassments.  It  upon  the  assumption  that  the  system  of  Euro- 
has  recently,  in  a  measure,  failed  or  suspended,  pean  ^governments  might  be  promoted  by  their 
and  the  authorities  of  France  have  provided  for  colonization  upon  this  hemispnere.  This  country 
its  suspension.  A  great  man^  French  people  as  is  now  strong  enough  to  defy  without  fear  of  re- 
well  as  Americans  and  Englishmen  and  people  suits  any  efforts  of  that  kind ;  and  it  can  control 
of  other  countries  are  interested  in  the  building  the  matter  in  its  diplomatic  relations  without 
of  the  Panama  Canal  under  a  local  charter.  The  preventing  or  obstructing  the  construction  of 
Government  of  France  has  hitherto  always  dis-  this  great  work  necessary  to  the  commerce  of 
claimed  any  connection  with  the  enterprise  as  a  the  world,  necessary  to  the  cheapening  of  the 
government,  but  it  has  been  conducted  by  the  articles  of  necessity,  of  human  consumption,  to 
private  management  of  De  Ijesseps  and  others  every  human  being  in  this  country  and  in  every 
imder  a  Central  American  company.    However,  other  country. 

recently,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  De  Lesseps  "  Why  should  not  the  Panama  Canal  be  built  f 

and  the  necessity  of  large  sums  of  money  being  Does  it  interfere  with  the  power  of  this  country  f 

raised,  it  has  been  proposed  by  a  friendly  power,  Does  it  in  any  way  interfere  with  any  of  its  pub- 

the  Government  of  France,  that  it  should  itself  lie  policies!    Does  it  increase  the  power  of  the 

assume  the  construction  of  this  canal  or  under-  French  or  any  other  government  to  restrict  the 

take  some  control  or  ownership  or  jurisdiction  extension  of  republican  institutions  or  the  colo- 

over  it,  or  exercise  some  power  which  is  incon-  nization  of  this  country  by  people  of  republican 

sistent   with    the    established  doctrine    of  the  sympathy  and  friendly  to  our  form  of  govem- 

American  Government.  ment  f    Its  influence  in  th&t  respect  amounts  to 

"  We  thought  that  under  those  circumstances  nothing. 
it  was  but  an  act  of  friendly  caution  to  express  "In  my  judgment,  for  us  to  interpose  any  ob- 
the  opinion  so  often  expressed  in  this  country  stacle,  to  say  that  any  European  nation  shall  not 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  contribute  as  a  government  to  the  construction 
not  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  exercise  of  of  a  great  public  work,  is  going  back  to  the  bar- 
any  such  power.  barous  ages. 

**  It  was  thought  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  "  Sir,  for  one,  I  am  free  to  say  that  1  shall  re- 
Relations,  this  public  fac»t  being  known  as  a  gard  with  pleaj^ure  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
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French  GoTerninent  or   any   other  associated 
power  to  build  this  great  work,  which  can  only 

E remote  the  welfare  of  every  femily  and  every 
uman  bein^,  and  increase  tne  number  of  their 
comforts  and  cheapen  the  productions  which  are 
necessary  for  them. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  be 
bound  by  tbe  prejudices  and  fears  which  origi- 
nated years  ago,  when  this  country  was  weak, 
now  when  we  can  defy  the  world,  that  we  should 
be  restricted  within  narrow  limits  by  European 
colonization  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Sir, 
if  France  should  establish  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment in  Panama  or  Central  America. and  this 
country  should  see  fit  to  declare  that  it  should 
not  be  done,  it  would  disappear  in  a  moment. 
But  what  connection  has  the  construction  of  this 
great  work  with  the  establishment  of  monarchi- 
cal systems  or  institutions  on  this  hemisphere  f 

*'  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  has  none  what- 
ever. The  question  of  the  construction  of  a 
waterway  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for  the 
commerce  of  the  world  and  the  question  of  mon- 
archy or  republic,  of  aristocratic  or  democratic 
institutions,  have  no  connection  with  each  other. 
It  is  even  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  can  even 
make  a  pretense  to  that  effect." 

On  Jan.  7,  the  subject  was  discussed  in  secret 
session  for  more  than  five  hours,  and  several 
propositions  to  amend  were  voted  down.  The 
rescHution  was  then  passed  by  the  following 
vote: 

Yeas — Aldrich,  Allison,  Bate,  Berry,  Brown,  Chan- 
dler, Cockrell,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Cullom,  Davis,  t>awes, 
Dolph,  £dznund9,  Eustifl,  £vart8,  Farwell,  Faulkner, 
Frye,  George,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Hale,  HawleVj  Hoar, 
InjfallB,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Manderson,  Mitchell, 
Morgan,  Morrill,  Paddock,  Palmer,  Payne,  Piatt, 
Plumb,  Pusfh,  Quay,  Ransom.  Saulsbury,  Sawyer, 
Sherman,  Spooner,  Stewart,  Teller,  Vest,  Walthall, 
Wilson  of  Iowa.  Wilson  of  Maiyland^D. 

Nats — Blackburn,  Hampton,  Vance — 3. 

ABssm* — Beck,  ]Blair,  Blodgett,  Bo  wen,  Butler, 
Call,  Cameron,  Chaoe,  Daniel,  Gray,  Harris,  Hearst, 
Hiscock,  Jones  of  Nevada.  Kenna,  MePherson,  Pasoo, 
Reaj^n,  Riddleberger,  Sabin,  Stanford,  Stockbridge, 
Turpie,  Voorhces — 24. 

The  resolution  in  the  House  was  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  re- 
ported it  favorably  and  asked  that  it  be  recom- 
mitted, with  leave  to  report  at  any  time.  This 
action  was  taken  and  the  committee  reported 
again  March  2 ;  but  nothing  further  was  done. 

Counting  the  Electoral  Votes.— The  Sen- 
ate, on  Jan.  23, 1889,  and  the  House,  on  Jan.  28, 
passed  the  following  concurrent  resolution  in  re- 
gard to  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes. 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Home  of  Repreeentativee 
concurring)^  That  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall 
assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  Wednesday,  the  18th  day  of  February,  1889,  at  1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  pursuant  to  the  requirement 
of  tbe  Constitution  and  li^rs  relating  to  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer :  that  two  persons  be  appointed  tellers  on  the 
part  01  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they 
shall  be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  announce 
the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  persons  elected  to  the 
two  Houses  assembled,  oa  aforesaid,  which  shall  bo 
deemed  a  declanition  of  the  persons  elected  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  and,  to- 


gether with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals of  the  two  Houses. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  two  Houses  assem- 
bled in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives- 
and  Mr.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  took  the  chair  as 
President  oro  tern,  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Manderson, 
of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  were 
the  tellers  appointed  for  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Ermenti*out,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Baker^ 
of  New  York,  were  the  tellers  appointed  for  the 
House.  The  counting  of  the  vote  proceeded 
rapidly;  and  there  were  no  objections,  and  na 
discussion  arose  during  the  process.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  result  as  certified  by  the  teUers : 

LIST  OF  VOTES  FOR  PRK8IOINT  AND  VICB-PRESIDKMT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL. 
TEBM  TO  COMMENCE  ON  THE  4tH  OAT  OF  MARCH,, 
1889. 
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At  2.20  o'clock  the  count  was  completed  and 
the  Senate  retired. 

Alaskan  Fisheries.— On  Feb.  25,  1889,  Mr. 
Stockbridge,  of  Michigan,  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  tx)  amend  section  1968  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  to  provide  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  fur-seals  and  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fisheries,  and 
reported  back,  Feb.  27,  so  amended  as  to  apply 
only  to  the  salmon  fisheries ;  and  the  title  was 
changed  so  as  to  read :  "  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska.'* 
The  measure  passed  the  Senate  without  a  divis- 
ion, in  the  following  form : 
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That  the  erection  of  dams,  barricades,  or  other  ob-  tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  committee  on 

•tructions  in  any  of  the  nvePB  of  Alaska,  with  the  pur-  March  1  reported  it  back  with  a  recommenda- 

pose  or  result  oF  preventing  or  impeding  the  ascent  of  tjon  that  the  House  amendment  be  disagreed  to. 

salmon  or  other  anadromous  creatures  to  their  spawn-  \f.   \r^-^„    ^#   Ai«k««»o    ^^iA  ;«  »«^..i.»<.*;»,. ! 

ing-grounds,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  unlawfJ;  and  J*,    Morgan,  of  Alabama,  said  m  explanation : 

the  BecretaiT  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  *'  I  wish  to  say  just  this:  That  m  the  reoort 

and  directed  to  establish  such  reguhitions  and  sur-  made  by  the  committee  the  nghts  of  the  Gov- 

veillance  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  this  pro-  emment  of  the  United  States  were  not  consid- 

hibition  is  strictly  enforced  and  to  otherwise  protect  ered  and  not  intended  to  be  considered.     We 

the  Bidmon  fisheries  of  Alaska ;  and  every  person  who  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  question 

■^^.^^"''^  *?*\V^i2f  5  ^^<;^**^»  ,<>*'  ^\t  P'SISJ"?*  presented  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  is  of 

of  Uus  section  shalf  be  fined  not  lew  thsp  $260  for  ^^^y^          ^          ^  important  a  character  that 

each  day  of  the  contmuanoe  of  such  obstruction.  :,     r*  \JZ.  •*!            w     ^     r>  i  *  •               i  j       1 

Sac.  i  That  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisher-  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would  not 

ies  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  institute  an  undertake  at  this  time  to  pronounce  that  kind  of 

investigation  into  the  habits,  abundance,  and  distri-  judgment  upon  it  which  is  due  to  the  magnitude 

bution  of  the  salmon  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  present  of  such  a  question. 

conditions  and  methods  of  the  fisheries,  with  a  view  "  I  desire  that  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 

of  recommending  to  Congress  such  additional  legist-  originally  should  pass,  because  it  protects  the 

rxis.ss;>^ofs::r7aiS.bn^^^^^^  ^^^,?^^  ?'t^ttr  >i?t  ,ti"V^"' 

them  under  regular  and  permanent  conditions  Sf  prt2  ^^^^.^  **^?«^  «  "^  d«P»**«  5  b"<^  t^if  particular 

duotion.         or                                   r  question  is  one  of  very  great  gravity  and  sen- 

_„,^^-.,                          i.ji.  ousness,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 

On  Feb.  28.  when  the  measure  was  laid  l^fore  tions,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  the  entire  com- 

the  House,  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Arkansas,  offered  the  mittee,  did  not  feel  warranted  in  undertaking  to 

following  amendment :  consider  it  at  this  time." 

Sec.  8.  That  section  1956  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  added:  **I  intended. 


watere  or  isennng  »ea  m  AiasKa  emDraced  witnin  tne  ^. '      u^i „*,•«««  „«^ 

boundary  lines  mentioned  and  described  in  the  treaty  f^^  tteJations  were 

with  Russia,  dated  Maroh  80,  a.  i>.  1867,  by  which  the  ^^^J^  ^^  no  objectu 

Territory  of  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United  States ;  m  it  passed,  it  being 


opinion 
>bjectlon  at  all  to  the  Senate  bill 
;  being  for  a  clear  and  plain  pur- 
and  it  sfiall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  at  a  timely  pose,  the  question  proposed  by  the  House  in  the 
season  in  each  year,  to  issue  his  proclamation,  and  form  of  an  amendment  was  a  grave  one  and  had 
eause  the  same  to  be  published  for  one  month  in  no  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  bill,  and 
at  lesst  one  news^per  pul)lUhed  at  each  United  States  o^ght  not  to  be  connected  with  it,  had  no  con- 
port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  coast,  wanang  all  persons  ^^^^  ^  j^j^  ^^  ^  involved  serious  mat- 
airainst  entenng  said  Temtory  and  waters  for  the  pur-  "™*"  .  *^"/  1 »»'"  ";»  ""^  iujwit^^vi  s^tx^uo  utac 
pose  of  violatk^  the  provisions  of  said  section;  and  ^"  of  international  law,  perhaps,  and  of  public 
he  shall  also  cause  one  or  more  vessels  of  the  United  policy,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  considered 
fitates  to  diligently  cruise  said  watera  and  arrest  all  oy  itself. 

persons  and  seize  all  vessels  found  to  be.  or  to  have  **  I  was  directed  by  the  committee  to  state  that 
been,  enpged  in  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  the  subject-matter,  the  merits  of  the  proposition 
United  States  therein.  proposed  by  the  House,  were  not  before  us  and 
In  explanation  of  the  amendment,  he  said :  not  considered  by  us,  and  we  are  not  at  all  com- 
••  There  nas  been  a  relaxation  of  the  enforcement  mitted  for  or  against  the  proposition  made  by 
of  the  law  heretofore  so  that  unauthorized  per-  the  House.  We  make  this  report  simply  because 
sons  have  concluded  that  the  Oovemment  aoes  it  has  no  connection  with  the  bill  itself,  and  it 
not  intend  to  enforce  the  law,  and  not  less  than  ought  to  be  disagreed  to  and  abandoned  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  are  to-day  fitting  considered  more  carefully  hereafter.  I  there- 
out to  go  to  Behring  Sea.  They  will  literally  fore  ask  for  a  committee  of  conference  on  the 
cover  that  sea  with  unlawful  seal-hunters  armed  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses." 
with  guns,  and  the  destruction  of  seal-life  that  The  Senate  non  -  concurred  in  the  House 
will  take  place  and  the  fusillade  of  firearms  that  amendment,  and  a  conference  committee  was 
will  occur  in  that  sea  during  four  months  of  next  appointed.  On  March  2  the  conference  commit- 
summer  will  drive  every  seal  from  it  that  is  not  tee  reported  as  follows : 

killed  in  the  general  and  indiscriminate  slaugh-  ^he  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 

ter.     It  does  not  change  the  law,  but  commands  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 

the  President  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  it.  Senate  to  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Government  must  en-  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska,  having  mot,  after  fViU  and 

force  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  our  herd  of  frw  conference  have  agreed  to  recommend  to  their 

seals  with  firmness  and  decision,  or  suffer  an  ab-  "«]??^»v®  Houses  and  do  recommend : 

solut«  destruction  of  the  herd.    The  danger  is  ,J^^  ^\^  Senate  recede  from  ite  disagreement  to 

;»»*;»^»*   ««^  T  i,^,w»  «/^  r*<»^fi»».»  «r^ii  Tk^-^^*.  ^^  amendmcut  ot  the  House,  and  a^rree  to  the  same 

unmment,  and  I  hope  no  gentleman  will  object  ^.j^  ^  amendment  to  read  sk  follows : 

to  it.    It  does  not  involve  a  dollar  of  expenditure.  **  gjo.  8.  That  section  1956  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

It  IS  useless  to  protect  the  seals  on  the  rookeries  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  declared  to  include  and 

— the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Oeorge — and  apply  to  all  the  dominions  ot  the  United  States  in  the 

leave  them  to  their  fate  in  the  waters  of  Behring  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

Sea.    If  they  are  left  without  protection  in  the  President  at  a  timely  season  in  each  year  to  issue  his 

sea  there  will  soon  be  none  left  to  go  to  the  rook-  proclamation,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  for 

•     If                                                  ^  one  month  at  least  in  one  newspaper  (if  any  such 

mC    V            ji.jii.u'             J        i.j           J  there  be)  published  at  each  Unitea  States  port  of  en- 

The  house  adopted  this  amendment  and  passed  ^  ^n  the  Pacific  coast,  warning  all  persons  against 

the  measure  without  a  division.    In  the  Senate  entering  such  waters  for  the  purpose  of  violating?  the 

the  bill  as  amended  was  referred  t^  the  Commit-  provisions  of  said  section,  and  be  shall  also  cause  one 
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one  or  more  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  dili^ntiv  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 

cruise  said  waters  and  arrest  all  persons  and  seize  all  the  advioe  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate.  The  total  nam- 

vessels  found  to  be  or  to  have  been  engaged  in  any  ber  of  such  supervisors  shall  not  exceed  one  hun(k«d 

violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  therein.**   '  and  seventy-five.   Each  supervisor  shall,  before  entei^ 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same.  '  '*""  "*""'       ^' '""  """  "'^         ^  — t-     ^.^ 

The  House  conferrees,  in  submitting  the  re- 


House  amendment  the  words  that  are  descriptive  the  best  of  mjr  ability  "  :  which  oath 

of  the  boundaries  of  the  waters  of  Alaska.'^    In  **»J  ^^f  ^S  Secretory  of  the  Intenor.  ^  „  ^     ^       ^ 

other  words,  it  makes  no  claim  tojur^;^^^^  .t^i,l' ^tS^^^'i^aT^Z^^^ 

over  the  waters  of  Behrmg  Sea  as  mare  dauwm,  foUowing^uties :  To  propose  to  the  Superintendent 

The  conference  report  was    adopted    by   both  of  Census  the  division  of  his  district  into  subdivisions 

Houses,  and  the  bill  was  approved  by  the  Presi-  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  enumeration ;  to 

dent  on  the  same  day.  designate  to  the  Superintendent  of  Census  suitoble 

The  EleTenth  Census,— -At  the  first  session  persons,  and,  with  the  consent  of  said  Superintendent, 

of  the  Congress,  on  July  11,  1888,  the  House  ^  employ  such  pereona  as  enumerators  within  his 

pa«.ed  a  bilf  to  pi^vide  f or  t^^^^^^  ^^txjgt,  o- /o^^t^^^^^^^^^^  ti^ere- 

and  subsequent  censuses.    It  was  as  follows :  ^^^  ^„^  ^.jthout  reference  to  their  political  party 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  Houu  of  BepreMtUa-  affiliations,  accordinif  to  the  division  approved  by  the 
tiv€8o/the  United  Stateto/  America  in  Crnigrete  a$-  Superintendent  of  Census.  Drovidea^  That  in  the 
Mm^^M,  That  a  census  of  the  population,  wealth,  and  appointment  of  enumerators  preference  shall  in  all 
industry  of  the  United  Stotes  shall  be  taken  as  of  the  cases  be  given  to  prooerly  qualified  persons  honor- 
date  of  June  1, 1890.  ably  discharsed  from  tne  miutory  or  naval  service  of 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  estoblished  in  the  De-  the  United  Stat«s  residing  in  the  respective  districts, 
partment  of  the  Interior  an  office  to  be  denominated  But  in  cose  it  shall  occur  in  any  enumeration  district 
the  Census  Office,  the  chief  officer  of  which  shall  be  that  no  person  (qualified  to  perform  and  willing  to  un- 
called the  Superintendent  of  Census,  whose  duty  it  dertake  the  duties  of  enumerator  resides  in  uiat  dis- 
shall  be,  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  de-  trict,  the  supervisor  may  appoint  any  fit  person,  ros- 
partment,  to  superintend  and  direct  the  taking  of  the  idcnt  in  the  coun(y,  to  be  tne  enumerator  of  that  dis* 
Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  trict ;  to  tninsmit  to  enumerators  the  printed  forms 
with  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  to  perform  such  and  schedules  issued  from  the  Census  Office,  in  quan- 
othor  duties  as  may  be  requirea  of  him  By  law.  titles  suited  to  the  requirements  of  each  subdivision  ; 

Seo.  8.  The  Superintendent  of  Census  shall  be  ap-  to  communicate  to  enumerators  the  necessary  instruc- 
pointed  bv  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  tions  and  directions  relating  to  their  duties,  and  to 
consent  or  the  Senate ;  and  he  shall  receive  an  annual  the  methods  of  conducting  the  census,  and  to  advise 
salary  of  $6,000 ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  taking  the  with  and  counsel  enumerators  in  pereon  and  by  letter. 
Eleventh  Census  of  the  Unitea  Stotes,  the  Secretory  as  freely  and  fully  as  mav  be  required  to  secure  the 
of  the  Interior  may  appoint  a  chief  clerk  of  the  Census  purposes  of  this  act ;  ana  under  the  direction  of  the 
Office  at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,500.  two  stenographers,  Superintendent  of  Census,  and  to  facilitote  the  toking 
ten  chiefs  of  division,  and  one  disoursing  clerk,  at  an  of  the  census  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  he  may 
annual  salary  each  of  $2,000,  ten  clerks  of  class  4,  cause  to  be  distributed  by  the  enumerators,  prior  to 
twenty  clerks  of  class  8,  tnirty  clerks  of  class  2,  with  the  toking  of  the  enumeration,  schedules  to  be  filled 
such  number  of  clerks  of  class  1,  and  of  clerks,  copy-  up  by  householders  and  others;  to  provide  for  the 
iste,  and  computers,  at  salaries  of  not  less  than  $720  early  and  safe  transmission  to  his  office  of  the  returns 
nor  more  than  $1,000  per  annum,  as  may  be  found  of  enumerators,  embracing  all  the  schedules  filled  by 
necessarv  for  the  pro{9er  and  prompt  compilation  of  them  in  the  course  of  enumeration,  and  for  the  due  re- 
the  resulto  of  the  enumerotiou  of  tne  census  herein  ceipt  and  custody  of  such  returns  pending  their  trans- 
provided  to  be  token.  And  the  Secretory  of  the  In-  mission  to  tibe  Census  Office ;  to  examine  and  scruti- 
terior  may  aUo  appoint  one  captain  of  the  watch  at  a  nizc  the  returns  of  enumeraton*.  in  order  to  ascertun 
salarv  of  $840  per  annum,  two  messengers  and  such  whether  the  work  has  been  perrormed  in  all  lespects 
number  of  watchmen  ana  assistant  messengers  and  in  compliance  with  the  provinions  of  law,  and  whether 
messenger  bovs  at  salaries  of  $400  each  per  annum,  any  town  or  village  or  integral  portion  of  the  district 
laborers  and  skilled  laborers  at  $600  each  per  annum,  has  been  omitted  from  enumeration ;  to  forward  to 
and  diarworaen  at  salaries  of  $240  each  per  annum,  as  the  Superintendent  of  Census  the  completed  returns 
may  be  found  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  of  his  aistrict  in  such  time  and  manner  as  shall  be 
this  act.  And  upon  such  compilation  ana  publication  prescribed  by  the  said  Superintendent,  and  in  the 
of  said  census  the  period  of  service  of  said  clerks  shall  event  of  discrepanci^  or  deficiencies  appearinjor  in  the 
end.  All  the  clerks  and  employ^  of  classes  4, 8,  and  returns  from  his  district,  to  use  all  diligence  In  caua- 
2^  above  provided  for,  may  be  statistical  experts.  The  ing  the  same  to  be  corrected  or  supplied ;  to  make  up 
disbursing  clerk  herein  provided  for  shall,  before  and  forward  to  the  Superintendent  of  Census  the  ac- 
entering  upon  his  duties,  ^ve  bond  to  the  Treasurer  counto  required  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  com- 
of  the  United  Stotes  in  the  sum  of  $50,000,  which  pensation  due  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  each 
bond  shall  be  conditioned  that  the  said  officer  shall  enumerator  of  his  district. 

render  a  true  and  faithful  account  to  the  Trea.«urer,  Sec.  6.  Each  supervisor  of  census  shall,  upon  the 
quarter-yearly,  of  all  moneys  and  propertion  which  completion  of  hL<  duties  tn  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
snail  be  by  him  received  by  virtue  of  his  office,  with  retery  of  the  Interior,  receive  the  sum  of  $126,  and  in 
sureties  to  be  approved  bv  the  Solicitor  of  the  Trcas-  addition  thereto,  in  thickly  settled  districts,  $1  for 
ury.  Such  bond  shall  oe  filed  in  the  office  of  the  each  thousand  or  minority  fVaction  of  a  thousand  of 
first  comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  by  him  put  the  population  enumerated  in  his  district,  and  in 
in  suit  upon  any  breach  of  the  condition  thereof.  sparsely  settled  districts  $1.40  for  each  thousand  or 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior  shall,  on  majority  fraction  of  a  thousand  of  the  population  enu- 
or  before  the  first  day  of  Mareh,  1890,  on  the  reeom-  meratod  in  such  district;  such  sums  to  be  in  full 
mendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Census,  designate  compensation  for  all  services  rendered  and  expenses 
the  number,  whether  one  or  more,  of  sui^ervisors  of  incurred  by  him,  except  that  an  allowance  for  clerk- 
census  to  be  appointed,  in  each  State  and  Territory  hire  may  l>e  made,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Superin- 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  be  appointed  tendentof  CenBU^.    The  designation  of  the  compen- 
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Batiou  per  thousand,  w  provided  in  this  section,  shall  Procidtd^  That  the  subdivisionB  to  which  the  ahove 

be  maoe  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  least  one  rate  of  compensation  shall  apply  mui»t  bo  designated 

month  in  advance  of  the  date  for  the  commencement  by  the  Superintendent  of  Census  at  least  one  month 

of  enumeration.  in  advance  of  the  enumeration.     For  all  other  sub- 

Seo.  7.  That  all  mail  matter  of  whatever  class,  rel-  divisions  ratCA  of  compensation  shall  be  fixed  in  ad- 

ative  to  the  census  and  addressed  to  the  Census  Office,  vance  of  the  enumeration  by  the  Superintendent  of 

to  the  Superintendent  of  Census,  his  chief  clerk,  su-  Census,  with  the  approval  ofthe  Secretary  of  the  In- 

pervisors  or  enumerators,  and  indorsed  ^*  Official  Bus-  terior,  according   to   the  difficulty  of  enumeration, 

mesa  Department  of  the  Interior,  Census  Office,"  having  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  region  to  be 

shall  be  trauKported  i^ee  of  postage  ;  and  if  any  per-  canvai^ied  and  the  density  or  span>cness  of  settlement, 

son  shall  make  use  of  any  such  indorsement  to  avoid  or  other  considerations  pertinent  thereto  ;  but  the 

the  payment  of  postage  on  bis  private  letter,  package,  com^nsation  allowed  to  any  enumerator  in  any  such 

or  other  matter  m  the  mail,  the  person  so  ottending  district  shall  not  be  less  than  $3  nor  more  than  $6  per 

shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  subject  day  of  ten  hours'  actual  field-work  each,  when  a  per- 

to  a  fine  of  $300,  to  be  prosecuted  in  any  court  of  com-  diem  compensation  shall  be  established  by  the  Secre- 

petent  jurisdiction.  tai^y  of  the  Interior,  nor  more  than  8  cents  for  each 

Seo.  8.  No  enumerator  shall  be  deemed  oualified  to  livmg  inhabitant,  20  cents  for  each  farm,  and  80  cents 

enter  upon  his  duties  until  he  has  receivea  from  the  for  each  establishment  of  productive  industry  enumer- 

Bupervisor  of  census  of  the  district  to  which  he  be-  ated  and  returned,  when  a  per  capita  compensation 

longs  a  commission,  under  his  hand,  authorizing  him  shidl  be  deemed  advisable  oy  the  Secretary  of  the 

to  perform  the  duties  of  an  enumerator,  and  setting  Interior.    No  claim  for  mileage  or  traveling  expenses 

forth  the  boundaries  of  the  subdivision  within  which  shall  be  allowed  any  enumerator  in  either  ciass  of 

such  duties  are  to  be  peribrmed  by  him.    He  shall,  subdivisions,  except  m  extreme  cases,  and  then  only 

moreover,  take  and  suDscribe  the  following  oath  or  when  authority  has  been  previously  granted  by-  the 

affirmation :  Superintendent  of  Census.     The   Superintendent  of 

**  1, ,  an  enumerator  for  taking  the Census  shall  prescribe  uniform  methoas  and  suitable 

census  of  the  United   States,  do   solemnly   swear  forms  for  keeping  accounts  of  the  number  of  people 

(or  affirm)  that  I  will  make  a  true  and  exact  enumer-  enumerated  or  of  time  occupied  in  field-work,  tor  the 

ation  of  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  subdivision  purpose  of  asoertiuning  the  amounts  due  to  enumera- 

assigned  to  me,  and  will  also  fEdthfullv  collect  all  other  tors,  sevorallv,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

statistics  therein,  as  provided  for  in  tne  act  for  taking  Sec.  12.  Tnat  the  subdivision  assi^ed  to  any  enu- 

the census,  and  m  conformity  with  all  lawful  in-  meretor  shall  not  exceed  4,000  inhabitants,  as  near  as 

structions  which  I  may  receive,  and  will  make  due  may  bo.     The  boundaries  of  all  divisions  shall  be 

and  correct  returns  thereof  as  required  by  said  act,  clearly  described  by  civil  divisions,  rivers,  roads,  pub- 

and  will  not  disclose  any  information  contained  in  the  lie  surveys^r  other  easily  distinguished  lines, 

schedules,  lists,  or  statements  obtained  by  me  to  any  Sso.  18.  That  any  supervisor  or  enumerator,  who, 

person  or  pen<ons,  except  to  my  superior  officers.  having  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  required  by 

(signed)                                                .'*  this  act,  ^ball,  without  justifiable  cause,  neglect  or 

Which  said  oath  or  aflflrmation  may  be  administered  refuse  to  perform  the  duties  enjoined  on  Kim  oy  this 

by  any  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  or  any  justice  of  the  act,  or  shall,  without  the  authority  of  the  Superintend- 

peaoe,  or   notary  public   empowered   to  administer  cnt,  communicate  to  anv  person  not  authorized  to 

oaths ;  and  which  oathj  duly  authenticated,  shall  be  receive  the  same,  an^  iniormation  gained  by  him  in 

forwarded  to  the  supervisor  of  census  before  the  date  the  performance  of  his  duties,  shall  oe  deemed  guilty 

fixed  herein  tor  the  commencement  of  the  enumerar  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 

tion.  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500 ;  or,  if  he  Rhall  willfully 

Seo.  9.  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  each  enumerator,  and  knowingly  swear  or  affirm  falsely,  he  shall  Inb 
after  being  qualified  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  to  visit  deemed  guilty-  of  peijury,  andj  on  conviction  thereof, 
personally  each  dwelling- bouse  in  his  subdivision,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  finea 
and  each  family  therein,  and  each  individual  living  in  a  sum  not  exoeedinff  $800 ;  or  if  he  shall  willfully 
out  of  a  family  in  an^  place  of  abode,  and  by  inquiry  and  knowingly  make  raise  certificates  or  fictitious  re- 
made of  the  head  ot  such  fiunily,  or  of  the  member  turns,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
thereof  deemed  most  credible  and  wortby  of  trust,  or  and  upon  conviction  of  either  of  the  last-named  of- 
of  such  individual  living  out  of  a  family,  to  obtain  fenses,  he  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding 
each  and  every  item  of  information  and  all  the  par-  $5,000  and  be  imj)risoned  not  exceeding  two  years, 
ticulars  required  by  this  act,  as  of  date  Juno  1, 1890.  Sec.  14.  That  if  any  person  shall  receive  or  secure 
And  in  case  no  person  shall  be  found  at  the  usual  to  himself  any  fee,  reward,  or  compensation  as  a  con- 
place  of  abode  of  such  fiunily  or  individual  living  out  sideration  for  the  employment  of  any  person  as  enu- 
of  a  family  competent  to  answer  the  inquiries  made  in  merator  or  clerk,  or  shall  in  any  way  receive  or  secure 
compliance  with  tiie  requirements  of  this  act,  then  it  to  himself  any  part  of  the  compensution  provided  in 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  enumerator  to  obtain  the  re-  this  act  for  the  services  of  any  enumerator  or  clerk, 
guired  information,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
nom  the  family  or  families,  or  person  or  persons,  liv-  conviction  thereof  snail  oe  fined  not  more  than  $8,000, 
ing  nearest  to  such  place  of  abode.  The  Superintend-  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  or  be  imprisoned  not 
ent  of  Census  may  employ  special  agents  or  other  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

means  to  make  an  enumeration  of  all  Indians  living  Sec.  15.   That  each  and  every  person  more  than 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  with  such  twenty  years  of  age,  belonging  to  any  family  residing 

information  as  to  their  condition  as  may  be  obtainable,  in  any  enumeration  district,  and  in  case  of  the  ab^ 

classifying  them  aa  to  Indians  taxed  and  Indians  not  sence  of  the  heads  and  other  members  of  any  huch 

taxed  family,  then  an  agent  of  such  family,  shall  t)e,  and 

Seo.  10.  And  it  shall  be  further  the  duty  of  each  each  of  them  hereby  is,  required,  if  thereto  requested 

enumerator  to  forward  the  original  schedules^  duly  by  the  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  enumerator,  to 

certified,  to  the  .^^upervisor  of  census  of  his  district,  render  a  true  account,  to  tne  best  of  his  or  her  knowl- 

as  his  returns  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  edge,  of  every  person  belonging  to  such  family,  in 

Seo.  11.  The  compensation  of  enumeratf)rs  shall  be  the  various  particulars  required  by  law,  and  whoever 

ascertained  and  fixed  as  follows :  In  subdivisions  where  shall  willful  ly  fail  or  refuse  shall  he  guilty  of  a  misde- 

the  Superintendent  of  Census  shall  deem  such  allow-  mcanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  forfeit  and 

anoe  sufficient  an  allowance  not  exceeding  2  cents  for  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100.     And  every  prenident, 

each  living  inhabitant,  2  cents  for  each  death  reported,  treasurer,  sccretair,  general  agent,  managing  director, 

15  cents  for  each  farm,  and  20  cents  for  each  establish-  or  other  general  officer  of  every  corporation  from  which 

meot  of  productive  industry  enumerated  and  returned,  answers  to  any  of  the  Bche<lules  provided  for  by  this 

may  be  given  in  full  conij>ensation  for  all  services  :  act  are  herein  ret^uired,  who  shall,  if  thereto  request- 
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ed  bv  the  Superintendent,  saperyisor,  or  enumerator,  ales  containing  such  interrogatories  as  shall,  in  his 

willnilly  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  true  and  complete  judgment,  be  best  adapted  to  elicit  this  information, 

answers  to  any  inquiries  authorized  by  this  act  or  will-  with  suon  specifications,  divisions,  and  particulars 

fully  give  false  inrormation,  such  officer  or  agent  shall  under  each  head  as  he  snail  deem  necessary  to  that 

be  Kuuty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  there-  end.    Such  experts  and  special  agents  shall  take  the 

of  shall  oe  fined  in  an^r  sum  not  exceeding  $10^000,  to  same  oath  as  the  enumerators  of  the  several  subdi- 

which  may  be  added  imprisonment  for  a  penod  not  visions,  and  shall  have  equal  authority  with  such 

exceeding  one  year.  enumerators  in  respect  to  the  subjects  committed  to 

Seo.  16.   That  all  fines  and  penalties  imjx>sed  by  them,  and  thev  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  to 

this  act  may  be  enforced  by  indictment  or  informa-  be  fixed  by  tne  Superintendent  of  Census  with  the 

tion  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  where  approval  ox  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior :  Procidtdy 

such  offenses  shall  have  been  committed.  That  the  same  shall  in  no  case  exceed  six  dollars  per 

Skc.  17.  That  the  schedules  of  inquiries  at  the  Elev-  day  and  actual  traveling  expenses, 
enth  Census  shall  be  the  same  as  those  contained  in  Sec.  19.  That  the  enumeration  required  by  this  act 
section  No.  2206  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  shall  commence  on  the  flnt  Monday  of  June,  1890, 
States,  of  1878,  as  amended  by  section  17  of  the  act  and  be  taken  as  of  that  date,  and  each  enumerator 
entitled  '*  An  act  to  provide  for  taking  the  tenth  and  shall  prosecute  the  canvass  of  his  subdivision  flrom 
subsequent  censuses,'*  approved  Mai^  8,  1879,  with  that  oifite  forward  on  each  week-day  without  inter- 
such  changes  of  the  subject-matter,  emendations,  and  mission,  except  for  sickness  or  other  urgent  cause ; 
modifications  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  and  any  unnecessary  cessation  of  his  work  shall  be 
the  Interior ;  it  being  the  intent  of  this  section  to  give  sufficient  ground  for  nis  removal  and  the  appointment 
to  said  Secretary  full  discretion  over  the  schedules  of  of  another  person  in  his  place ;  and  any  person  so  ap* 
such  inquiries :  ^'  Brovided^  however ^  That  said  Su-  pointed  shall  take  the  oath  rM^^uired  o\'  enumerators, 
perintcndent  shall,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secre-  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  same  ntes. 
taiy  of  the  Interior,  cause  to  be  taken  in  the  same  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  enumerator  to  com- 
schedule  of  inquiry,  according  to  such  form  as  he  may  plete  the  enumeration  of  his  district,  and  to  prepare 
prescribe,  the  names  of  those  who  had  served  in  the  the  returns  hereinbefore  required  to  be  made,  and  to 
army,  navy,  or  marine  corps  of  the  United  States  in  forward  the  same  to  the  supervisor  of  his  district  on 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  who  are  survivors  at  or  before  the  1st  da;^  of  July,  1890,  and  in  any  dty 
the  time  of  said  inquiry,  and  the  widows  of  soldiers,  having  over  10,000  mhabitants  under  the  census  of 
sailors,  and  marines.  The  report  which  tlie  Superin-  1880^  the  enumeration  of  population  shall  be  taken 
tendentof  Census  (if  directed  by  said  Secretary)  is  re-  withm  two  weeks  from  the  flnt  Monday  of  June; 
quired  to  obtain  from  railroad  corporations,  incorpo-  and  any  delay  beyond  the  dates  above  respectively, 
rated  express  companies,  telegrapn  companies,  and  on  the  part  of  any  enumerator,  shall  be  sufficient 
insurance  companies,  ana  from  all  corporations  or  es-  cause  for  withholding  the  compensation  to  which  he 
tablishments  reporting  products  other  than  agricult-  would  be  entitled  by  compliance  with  the  provisions 
ural  products^  snail  "w  of  and  for  the  fiscal  year  of  of  this  act,  until  proof  satisfactory  to  the  Superin- 
such  corporations  or  establishments  having  its  tcrmi-  tendent  of  Census  shall  be  l\imished  that  such  delay 
nation  nearest  to  the  1st  of  June,  1890 :  the  Superin-  was  by  reason  of  causes  beyond  the  control  of  such 
tendent  of  Census  shall  collect  and  publish  the  statis-  enumerator. 

tics  of  the  population,  industries,  and  resources  of  the  Sec.  20.  That  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  is  hereby  fixed 

district  of  Alaska,  with  such  frillncss  as  he  may  deem  and  limited  as  the  maximum  cost  of  the  census  herein 

expedient,  and  as  he  shall  find  practicable  imder  the  provided  for,  exclusive  of  printing,  engraving,  and 

appropriations  made,  or  to  bo  made,  for  the  expenses  oinding ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawfrilfor  the  Secretary 

of  the'Eleventh  Census.    The  only  volumes  that  shall  of  the  Interior  or  the  Superintendent  of  Census  to  in- 

be  prepared  and  published  in  connection  with  said  cur  any  expense  or  obligation  whatever,  in  respect  to 

census  shall  relate  to  population  and  social  statistics  said  census,  in  excess  of  that  sum ;  and  the  sum  of 

relating  thereto,  the  products  of  manufactories,  min-  $1,OOOjOOO  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

ing  and  agriculture^  mortality  and  vital  statistics,  val-  in  the  Treasury  not  otnerwise  appropriated  to  be  iro- 

nation  and  public  indebtedness^  and  to  statistics  re-  mediately  available,  and  continue  available  until  the 

lating  to  railroad  corporations,  incorporated  eiroress,  completion  of  the  Eleventh  Census, 

telegraph,  and  insurance  companies,  and  a  list  of  sur-  Sec.  21.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  here- 

vivlng  soldiers,  sailont.  and  marines,  and  the  widows  by  authorized  whenever  he  may  think  pro^wr,  to  call 

of  soldiers,  sailors,  ana  marines.  upon  any  other  department  or  office  or  the  Govern- 

Seo.  18.   That  each  enumerator  in  his  subdivision  ment  for  information  pertinent  to  the  enumeration 

shall  be  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  facts  and  herein  required. 

statistics  required  by  each  and  all  the  several  sched-  Sxo.  22.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Census,  with 
ules,  with  the  following  exceptions,  to  wit :  In  cities  the  consent  of  the  President,  may  at  any  time  remove 
or  States  where  an  official  registration  of  deatlis  is  any  supervisor  of  census,  and  fill  anv  vacancy  thereby 
maintained,  the  Superintendent  of  Census  may,  in  his  caused  or  otherwise  occurring ;  ancfthe  supervisor  oiT 
discretion,  withhold  the  mortality  schedule  from  the  the  census  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Superintend- 
several  enumerators  within  such  cities  or  States,  and  ent  of  Census,  remove  any  enumerator  in  his  district, 
may  obtain  the  statistics  required  bv  this  act  throiurh  and  fill  the  vacancy  thereby  caused  or  otherwise  oc- 
official  records,  paying  therefor  such  sum  as  may  be  curring ;  and  in  such  cases  out  one  compensation  ^hall 
found  necessaiT,  not  exceeding  the  amount  which  is  be  allowed  for  the  entire  service,  to  be  apportioned 
by  this  act  authorized  to  be  paid  to  enumerators  for  a  among  the  persons  performing  tne  same  m  the  dis- 
similar service,  namely,  two  cents  for  each  death  thus  cretlon  of  the  Superintendent  of  Census, 
returned.  Whenever'he  shall  deem  it  expedient,  the  Sxo.  28.  That  upon  the  request  of  any  municipal 
Supcriutendcnt  of  Census  may  withhold  the  scned-  government,  meaning  thereby  the  incorporated  ffov- 
ules  for  manufacturing  and  social  statistics  from  the  emmentofany  town,  village,  township,  or  city,  or  Kin- 
enumerators  of  the  several  subdivisions,  and  may  dred  municipality,  the  Superintendent  of  Census  shall 
charge  the  collection  of  these  statistics  upon  experts  furnish  such  government  with  a  copy  of  the  names, 
and  special  agents,  to  be  employed  without  respect  with  age,  sex,  birthplace,  and  color,  of  all  persons 
to  locality.  And  said  Supermtendcnt  may  employ  enumerated  \i'ithin  tne  territory  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
experts  and  special  agents  to  investigate  in  their  such  municipality,  and  such  copies  shall  be  paid  for 
economic  relations  the  manufacturing,  fishing,  min-  by  such  municipal  government  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
ing,  cattle,  and  other  industries  of  the  country,  and  for  each  one  hundred  names,  and  all  sums  so  received 
the  statinticH  of  telegraph,  express,  transportation,  and  by  the  Superintendent  of  Census  shall  be  accounted 
insurance  companies  as  he  may  designate  and  require,  for  in  such  way  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
And  the  Superintendent  of  Ccusilm  shall,  with  the  ap-  direct,  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
provol  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  prepare  sched'  States  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of,  and  in  addition 
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to,  the  appropriatioii  herein  made  for  taking  the  Elev-     vision  for  a  transfer  of  the  Weather  Bureau  from 
enthCensiw.  •      ,   v    r       •  **^®  ^^^  Department  to  the  Agricultural  De- 


^^eli^  expena^of  the  office™  and  employes  con-  ^^™^  ««*/?«  P?^"^;  ^°f7  ^fj^^^,  «^.  Sf  g^^  »" 

nected  with  the  Uking  of  the  oensus,  and  the  inoi-  amendment  transferring  the  (reological  Survey 

dental  expensee  ewenttal  to  the  carrying  out  of  thia  ana  the  1<  ish  Commission.    But  they  could  ob- 

Mct,  including  the  rental  of  convenient  quarters  in  the  tain  no  such  concession,  and  finally  accepted  the 

District  of  Columbia  and  the  fbmishinff  thereof,  and  Senate  amendment.    The  conference  report  was 

an  outfit  for  printinff  small  blanks,  tally-iiheets,  cir-  adopted  Feb.  1, 1889,  and  the  President  approved 

culars,  etc.,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  make  ade-  i\^q  measure  Feb  11 

"^lrTL^5^^:S%^nS?Tn'^^"^^^^^^  ^^^^J^^^''^^^  f?f-J5  ^^^^<^?- 
for  the  taking  of  the  tenth  and  subsequent  censuses,"  &^^  ^'^^  ^^ate  passed  the  following  bill  to  in- 
approved  March  8,  1879,  and  aU  laws  and  parts  of  crease  pensions  m  certam  cases: 
laws  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  m  j^^  enacUd,  €tc,.  That  ftom  and  aaer  the  passage 
hereby  repealed;  and  all  censuses, subsequent  to  the  ^f  this  act  all  pereons  who,  in  the  military  0^1011!^ 
Eleventh  Censiy  shall  be  taken  m  accordance  with  service  of  the  tnited  8Utes  and  in  the  line  of  duty, 
the  provisions  of  this  act  unless  Congress  shall  here-  ^^^  x^^  bo^^  h^^B,  or  the  use  of  both  hands,  shi^i 
after  otherwise  provide.  ^  entitled  to  a  pension  of  $100  per  month. 

This  measure  was  amended  and  passed  the  Sen-  y       00  -oo«  tt    n                  j  j  xu    u-n  i_ 

ate  Feb.  18, 1889.    The  third  section  was  amended  ,  •!*?•  ^'  \^?;  the  House  amended  the  bill  bv 

by  changing  the  words  "  one  disbursing  clerk  "  so  ?*^"H"^,?  ^"l  ^^L  ^l*""^     ^LJ^^-  "?u  ""^^^^ 

as  to  maVthem  come  after  "a  chief  aerk."    In  ^^^^^V     The  Senate  concurred  m  the  House 

section  4  the  oath  is  prescribed  for  Superintend-  *™^°^T^V  *^^\'  and  the  measure  was  ap- 

«ntaswellassuperviwrs.  AttheendoYsectionS  provedby^e  President,  Feb  13. 

the  following  clkise  was  added:  At  the  fost  sesaon  of  the  Conpess,  Mr  Blair, 

f  of  New  Hampshire,  introduced  a  bill  for  the 

Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any  portion  of  the  relief  of  women  enrolled  as  army  nurses.    On 

-enumeration  and  census  provided  for  in  this  act  has  Jan.  28  he  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Pen- 

^"^tSlfW^^Vltr^^^^^^^  KuV  w^Ka?™^ a.\^^^^                  ^' 

Census,  with  the  approval  of  tho  ^Ksretary  of  the  In-  Missouri,  which  was  passed  as  follows : 

terior,  may  cause  such  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  That  all  women  nurses  during  the  late  war  and 

enumeration  and  census  to  be  amended  or  made  anew  prior  to  Aug.  4,  1866,  who  were  approved  by  Miss  D. 

under  such  methods  as  may  in  hia  discretion  be  prao-  L.  Dix,  *•  superintendent  of  women  nurses,"  or  her 

ticable.  authorized  agents,  or  specially  appointed  by  the  Sur- 

In  section  11  a  clause  was  added  giving  com-  g«on-Genenaor  other  proper  United  States  authority, 
.v^J  T^l  #«  «  v.€.««,c  TTc»  ^^A^^  eytijfi  *^»"  and  ^ho  rendered  six  months*  service  as  such,  or 
pensation  of  five  cents  for  each  surviving  soldier,  ^4,^,  prior  to  the  completion  of  such  term  of  service, 
sailor,  or  marine,  or  the  widow  of  a  soldier,  were  disabled  in  such  service  and  honorably  dischaiged 
sailor,  or  marine  enumerated.  The  following  b^  reason  of  such  disability,  shall  be  granted  a  pen- 
clause  was  inserted  in  section  17:  sion  during  life  at  the  rate  of  $26  per  month  from 

He  shall  also,  at  the  time  of  the  general  enumeia-  *^®  passage  of  thu  act,  according  to  such  rules  and 

tion  herein  provided  for,  or  prior  thereto,  as  the  Sec-  wgdations  as  may  be  prescnbed  by  the  Secretary  of 

retaiy  of  the  Interior  may  determine,  collect  the  sta-  "*2       «"SJiv  .       v 

tistics  of  and  relating  to  the  recorded  indebtedness  of  .   ^^^'  *•.  That  such  women  nurses  as  are  now  receiv- 

private  corporations  and  individuals,  and  make  re-  "^  S?°*^^°*  ^^^^^  ^P?^*^  ?'  i^^^^^  1*7?  ^^  a  ^^ 

port  thereon  to  Congress :  and  he  shall  collect,  tVom  ?^®  ft"*  $25  per  month,  and  may  be  entitled  to  the 

official  sources,  information  renting  to  animals  not  oeneflte  of  this  act,  majr,  on  proper  apphcation  to  the 

on  farms.  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  receive  the  said  sum  of 

$26  per  month. 

In'  section  28,  after  the  word  *'  color,"  the  Sso.  8.  No  fee,  compensation,  or  allowance  shall  be 

words  **  or  race  "  were  inserted.     In  the  main  pwd  to,  received,  or  accepted  by  any  agent,  attorney, 

however,  the  various  Senate  amendments  were  or  other  person  instrumental  in  the  prosecution  of  any 

verbal  and  technical  and  merely  designed  to  per-  S^°^  ?5v.^?T"  """^^i  w*  *n    ^^  '**•**'"  ^  5*"^ 

lectthe  text  of  the  measure..  \^^t  the^-  ft^p^J^i^"^^^^^              ^^^^"^^"^  ^  ^""^'^ 
creased    expense    involved    m    the    important 

amendment  to  section  17,  the  limit  of  census  ex-  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said  in  regard  to 

penditure  was  increased  to  $6,400,000.    Feb.  28  the  bill:  "I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  friend 

the  House  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments,  from  New  Hampshire  explain  to  the  Senate  the 

Department  of  Agrlcnltare.— At  the  first  principle  on  which  this  bill  rests,  making  a  dis- 

session  of  the  Congress,  the  House  passed,  May  tinction  in  favor  of  female  nurses  as  against 

21, 1888,  a  bill  "  to  enlarge  the  powers  and  du-  male  nurses,  and  as  it  respects  the  putting  of 

ties  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  these  lady  nurses  on  the  pension-roll.    Some  of 

create  an  executive  department  to  be  known  as  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  just  as  well  entitled 

the  Department  of  Agriculture."    This  measure  to  pensions  as  are  thousands  of  soldiers  who 

made  tne  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department  a  fought  all  the  time  or  who  came  home  and  have 

Cabinet  officer  and  transferred  to  that  depart-  as  yet  no  pensions.     I  dare  say  there  may  be 

ment  the  Weather  Bureau.     September  21  the  some  good  ground  for  it,  but  I  confess  I  do  not 

Senate  amended  and  passed  the  bill,  striking  out  quite  understand  it." 

the  provision  transferring  the  Signal  Service.  Mr.  Blair  said  in  answer :"  I  am  not  in  a  situa- 

The  House  non-concurred  in  the  Senate  amend-  tion  to  debate  this  bill,  because  I  onlv  have  the 

ment,   and    a  conference   committee   was  ap-  opportunity  of  thus  eetting  it  before  the  Senate ; 

S>inted.     The  conferrees,  on  the  part  of  the  but  the  Senate  will  remember  a  great  many 

ouae,  held  out  for  a  time  for  the  original  pro-  efforts  during  the  previous  session,  and  I  am 
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sure  the  Senate  understands  the  general  ground  Their  locality  commands  the  natural  interest  of 
on  which  these  few  old  women  are  to  1^  pen-  many  nations.  In  extent  they  are  comparative- 
sioned.  There  are  scarcely  any  of  them,  and  I  ly  insignificant,  containing  but  about  a  thousand 
do  not  know  of  any,  who  are  not  really  depend-  and  forty-eight  square  miles  composed  of  eight  or 
ent,  and  all  of  them  are  getting  to  be  quite  old.  ten  different  islands,  the  chief  or  which  are  Sa- 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  not  apt  to  err  in  vaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutuila,  separated  from  each 
the  line  of  improperly  loading  up  tne  pension-  other  by  short  distances.  They  are  peopled  by 
roll  of  the  Unitea  States  with  cases  which  are  32,500  mnocent,  harmless,  tractable,  ana  good- 
not  meritorious,  and  after  considerable  confer-  humored  natives  of  the  Polynesian  race,  about 
ence  this  substitute  for  the  bill  has  been  agreed  1,000  blacks  taken  there  as  laborers,  and  about 
to  by  him,  and  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  300  foreigners,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  either 
it  disposed  of  now  if  possiWe.  Otherwise  we  Germans,  Americans,  or  English,  occupying  vari- 
shall  get  no  action  during  the  present  Congress,  ous  commercial  establishments  there. 
It  covers  not  many  cases,  as  I  understand  only  a  "  These  islands  were  first  explored  and  sur- 
few  hundred,  and  they  are  cases  of  great  need,  veyed  in  a  scientific  way  by  Admiral  Wilkes  in 
I  do  not  know  of  any  who  are  able  to  get  along  his  famous  exploration  m  1840.  The  best  maps 
without  this  aid.  They  are  required  to  have  of  those  islands  within  our  reach  are  still  the 
rendered  six  months'  service  and  to  have  been  maps  furnished  bv  that  expedition,  and  they  are 
honorably  discharged  (and  many  of  them  ren-  contained  in  the  book  of  maps  I  have  here  be- 
dered  several  years'  service),  or  they  must  have  fore  me.  Admiral  Wilkes  was  so  impressed  with 
been  disabled  during  the  period  of  their  service  the  importance  of  those  islands  that  he  made 
in  order  to  get  a  pension  at  idl."  surveys  of  the  harbors  and  bays  connected  with 
The  measure  was  not  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  them.  The  chief  harbor,  that  of  Pago  Pago,  in 
House.  the  island  of  Tutuila,  is  mapped  with  the  sound- 
Various  other  pension  measures  were  proposed,  ings,  etc.,  and  is  contained  in  the  charts  before 
but  none  of  them  were  seriously  considered  by  me. 

either  House  at  the  second  session  of  the  Congress.  **  Samoa  has  been  since  that  time  visited  by 
Samoa. — On  Jan.  29, 1889,  the  Committee  on  many  people.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  in  the  line  of 
Appropriations  reported  the  following  amend-  communication  from  San  Francisco  to  Australia, 
ments  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  appropria-  It  has  been  in  a  measure  settled  and  occupied 
tion  bill  passed  oy  the  House :  since  1860  by  Germans,  English,  and  Americans. 
For  the  execution  of  the  obligationB  and  the protec-  The  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
tion  of  the  interest*  of  the  United  States,  existinflr  un-  States  was  early  called  to  it  by  the  rather  chi  val- 
der  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  ana  the  ric  or  adventurous  experience  of  Colonel  Stein- 
Government  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  $600,000,  or  so  berger,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  gg^t  there  in  1873  as  a  special  agent  to  ascertain 
under  the  dire^ion  of  the  President,  this  appropna-  ^j  j^e  could  about  this  group  of  islands,  and  he 
''''Fo'^^e'^^^y^t^^^  and  occupation  of  ".ade  to  the  State  Depa^rtment  an  interesting  re- 
the  bay  and  harbor  of  Pago  Pago  for  Pango  Fangol  in  po^  of  his  observations  and  intercourse  wit^  the 
the  iflknd  of  Tutuila,  Samoa,  and  for  the  construction  Samoan  people. 

of  the  necessary  wharves  and  buildings for  such  oo-  '*  During  this  visit  he  made  something  in  the 

oupation,  and  for  a  coaling  station  therein,  under  the  nature  of  an  agreement  or  an  arrangement  with 

direction  of  the  President  $100,000,  this  appropria-  the  King  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  but  it  did  not 

tion  to  be  immediately  available.  assume  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  was  not  brought 

In  support,  of  these  amendments,  Mr.  Sher-  before  the  Senate.     He  afterward  became  prime 

man,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  The  time  has  arrived  when  minister  to  the  King,  but  was  involved  in  one  of 

Congress,  and  especially  the  Senate,  must  give  the  innumerable  revolutions  of  the  country,  and 

intelligent  attention  to  the  questions  involv^  in  was  arrested  and  deported  in  an  American  ves- 

the  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  Samoan  sel. 

Islands.    These  questions  are  now  exciting  pro-  "  So  matters  proceeded  until  in  1878  a  treaty 

found  attention,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  was  made  between  the  United  States  and  the 

Great  Britain  and  Germany.    While  supporting  King  of  the  Samoan  Islands.    I  will  read  one 

the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  or  two  articles  of  that  treaty.    It  was  signed  by 

Foreign  Relations,  reported  now  from  the  Com-  Mr.  Evarts  when  Secretary  of  State,  now  a  mem- 

mittee  on  Appropriations,  I  think  it  is  due  to  ber  of  the  Senate,  and  by  Mamea,  the  minister 

the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the  King.    The  second  article  of  the  treaty, 

that  I  should  state  in  a  skeleton  form  the  chief  and  the  most  important  one,  so  far  as  it  affects 

facts  in  regard  te  this  matter,  and  that,  too,  our  interests,  provides  that : 

without  any  feeling  whatever,  without  any  desire  .-      ,          ,     *  ^.     n  •*  j  o*  *.       i.  ^^  x,       *.i. 

to  interfei^^^^^^^^^                          negotiations  or  pi^tT/^^/^^'^^^^^^^^ 

to  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  relations  with  ^^^  estoblishinff  therein  and  bn  the  shores  tEeroofa 

Germany  or  Great  Bntain.    1  hope  that  the  ac-  station  tor  coal  and  other  naval  supplies  for  their 

tion  of  the  Senate  will  be  unanimous  upon  the  naval  and  commercial  marine,  and  the  Samoan  Gov- 

adoption  of  these  amendments,  and  that  a  frank  emment  will  hereafter  neither  exercise  nor  authorize 

and  open  debate  will  tend  to  this  result.  any  jurisdiction  within  said  port  adverse  to  such 

"  The  Samoan  Islands,  formerly  called  the  Nav-  "^hts  of  the  [Jni ted  States  or  restrict!  ve  thereof.    The 

i^tor;s  Isknds,  are  situated  in  the  South  Sea,  X^  ^"?^^f  ,t  tlt^^^ 

almost  midway  between  ban  Francisco  and  Aus-  ^y^^  UnWd  States  shall  likewise  have  free  liberty  to 

tralia,  on  the  direct  line  of  commercial  inter-  e^t^r  ^he  same  ports  with  their  ships  and  cargoes  of 

course  from  every  part  of  America  to  the  Aus-  whatsoever  kind,  and  to  sell  the  same  to  any  of  the 

tralian  or  Polynesian  Islands  and  settlements,  inhabitants  of  those  islands.   All  such  traflic,^  what- 
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ever  artiolee  of  trade  or  barter,  shall  be  free,  except  brought  aboat  by  the  friendly  co-operation  of 

that  the  trade  in  firearms  and  manitions  or  war  m  the  consuls  of  these  three  governments,  and  was 

the  islands*  shall  be  subject  to  regulations  by  that  probably  the  first  and  most  formal  establishment 

Government.  ^f  ^  government  in  the  Samoan  Islands;   and 

"The  fifth  article  provides  that:  such  would  always  be  the  result  of  the  co-opera- 

If,  unhappily,  any  diifeienoes  should  have  arisen,  tion  of  the  three  consuls  acting  harmoniously  to- 

or  shall  hereafter  arise,  between  the  Samoan  Gov-  gether. 

emment  and  any  other  Government  in  amity  with  »  But  soon  after  that  difficulties  arose  between 

the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the  latter  wUl  the  citizens,  traders,  and  consuls  of  the  three 

emplov  Its  good  offices  ^0^,.^^/ P"fP^««^(.»^^^^^  powers  of   a  different  character.      Movements 

gK«e  aiflferences  upon  a  satistactory  and  solid  iounda-  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  to 

u'mL-   J.     ^    ■  ^L   t.    ■     t         -1.1.1.  annex  the  Samoan  Islands  to  the  British  oolo- 

^I'H^*'*^*^  'f  M?  ^*?'  "n  "■  "'^}V^  **TP^  nies.    Perhaps  I  ought  to  read  to  the  Senate  one 

and  hold  and  establish  m  the  Bay  of  P«o  Pw  „,  t^„  items  showing  what  steps  had  been  taken 

and  on  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  island^  of  lu-  ^^  ^^^  progress  made  in  that  direction.   Mali- 

tuila  a  station  for  coal  and  other  naval  sup-  etoa  himself  was  in  that  movement,  and  though 

^  f^^      •..•      x     I-       »  o              1     -i-u  n      1  acknowledged  to  be  King,  himself  applied  to  the 

After  citing  treaties  of  Samoa  and  with  Great  q^^^  „,  fnghmd  and  td  the  authoMies  of  Nejr 

Britam  and  dTermany  securing  the  independence  j^i^^d  for  permission  to  be  annexed  to  Great 

of  the  isUnds.  Mr.  Sherman  said :  "  I  ne^  not  Britain-a  mJmifest  violation  of  the  treaty  not 

dwell  upon  the  painful  features  of  the  civil  wars  j,„,    ^j^  Germany  but  with  the  United  States, 

that  have  prevailed  there,  nor  upon  the  general  ./j,,^  German  Government,  or  the  German 

judgment  expressed  bv  all  the  consular  agent|  ^^^^i  ^^j,      1,^^^,^  ,,g  ^^  t,,  ^e  supreme 

^ ^  authon- 

^,                  ixui.i.11         n^  i.-         ji.  ties,  and  referrea  to  by  him  in  his  letter  to  the 

they  seemed  to  be  totally  unfit  to  conduct  a  q^^^^    rp^e  German  consul,  with  military  force, 

regular  form  of  government.    Upon  this  ques-  ^  ^e  charges,  compeUed  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  and 

tion  there  is  an  almost  uniform  expression  of  ^^en  refu^  to  give  him  a  copy  of  it  or  ti  read 

opimon.    I  will  read  what  is  said  bv  Mr.  Bat^s,  j^  ^  ^im.    Whether  that  be  w  or  not  I  do  not 

the  agent  sent  there  m  1886  and  he  express^;  j^now,  because  I  think  there  must  be  a  good  many 

only  that  which  is  stated  by  the  British  agent  statements  in  these  documents  that  can  not  l» 

ne  says :  relied  upon  as  absolute  verities.    But  the  fact 

Such  being  the  elements  ofsociety,  with  due  regard  jg  that  the  treaty  of  Nov.   10,   1884,  was  rati- 

to  which  any  government  in  Samoa  mu8t  be  consti-  fi^d  or  approved  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Ber- 

^^^6'lZ.^SS:^.V\L^i:^^^^^  lin  Gove?Sment  and  was  communicatej  bv  it  to 

conviction  that  they  are  unable  now,  unassisted,  either  o"«"  (Government     An  appeal  was  made  by  the 

to  construct  or  maintain  a  government  which  will  en-  German  Government  to  the  Amencan  (rovem- 

force  authoritv  or  command  respect    A  system  of  ment  to  acquiesce  in  that  treaty  of  Nov.  10, 

government  of  their  own  they  unaoubtedly  had,  and,  1884,  which  practically  made  German  power  su- 

to  a  limited  extent,  still  miuntain,  but  it  has  been  so  preme  over  Samoa.    It  established  a  Gennan 

interrupted  and  mterfered  with  by  the  foreigners  who  council  to  rule  and  govern  the  country,  and  su- 

^^''i•*f"L^  "^T^  ^^"^  *****  '* ""  '^5''   K  .l^^'t?  '^  perseded  the  municipal  board  of  consuls." 

all  disturbing  influences  were  removed,  whether  they  ^^xT^-ji^  J  V* .,.  ^'rT  ^'^'^^  kI  \:"  „  Vu  *■  u^a 

could  now  restore  it    They  have  never  had  a  gov-  Rapidly  detaihng  the  complications  that  had 

emment  which  was  worthy  of  the  name  as  we  under-  arisen  out  oi  the  attitude  oi  the  German  autnori- 

stand  it    They  have  no  conception  of  the  modem  ties  in  Samoa,  Mr.  Sherman  said,  in  conclusion  : 

idea  of  government    That  any  system  of  laws  should  "  We  can  do  all  I  propose  without  endangering 

bear  equally  on  all  men  is  to  them  a  thing  impossible  the  peace  of  this  country.    I  believe  this  conten- 

of  comprehension.    Probably  no  better  evidence  of  tion  can  be  settled  by  a  straightforward,  manly 

the  troth  of  these  statements  could  be  had  than  the  negotiation  entered  into   between  these    three 

histoiy  of  the  country  for  twenty  years  past  »     Christian  powers,  to  either  of  whom  these 

"  As  a  matter  of  course*  these  papers  disclose  little  islands  must  appear  to  be  a  mere  mote  on 

that  all  the  time  since  the  countiy  has  been  the  ocean ;  and  it  would  be  a  shame  and  a  dis- 

known,  since  the  first  treaty  was  made  with  ^race  to  our  civilization  and  to  our  Christianity 

America,  there  have  been  civil  wars  there,  civil  if  these  three  powerful  nations  can  not  agree 

contentions,   rivalries   between  chieftains,  two  upon  some  moae  of  autonomy,  some  mode  of 

families,  each  claiming  the  right  to  rule.    There  government  for  this  far-distant  region  of  islands, 

are  many  peculiar  features  of  the  government  where  we  all  have  equal  interests  and  equal 

which  we  can  scarcely  comprehend.    They  have  power. 

no  idea  of  a  permanent  government    While  one  *'  Therefore  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  some  way 

side  is  uppermost  to-day,  the  other  may  be  to-  or  other,  by  the  election  of  a  new  king  or  by  some 

morrow.    That  state  of  civil  war  continued  from  mode  of  agreement,  probably  improving  their 

1873  until,  in  1883,  by  the  aid  of  the  consuls  of  form  of  government,  with  the  hearty  assent  of 

the  three  great  powers,  they  finally  agreed  to  the  people  of  that  country,  if  they  are  prepared 

settle  their  differences  and  agreed  that  Malietoa  really  to  assent  to  anything,  a  government  of 

shonld  be  King,  and  that  Tamasese  should  be  that  kind  may  be  set  up  for  local  purposes  there 

Vice- King,  without  very  distinct  ideas  as  to  the  among  the  islanders,  while  the  great  powers  may 

definite  tenure  or  nature  of    their    respective  provide  for  themselves  in  Apia  all  the  security 

offices.    One  was  King  and  the  other  was  Vice-  necessary  for  their  commercial  enterprises.   That, 

King.    That  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  I  hope,  will  be  done. 
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"  Whatever  the  newspapers  may  sav,  there  is  or  Marianne  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  had  alao 

nothing  in  the  situation  that  would  'justify  on  ^^^  t^e  basw  of  a  claim  of  title  to  the  Caroline  Isl- 

the  part  of  either  nation  a  breach  of  the  peace  ">^^  '^t^T^^  ^^®  ^^  °*^'  maintidn  an  active  gov- 

until  every  effort  is  exhausted  to  bring  about  a  ^Xtween  ?he  years  1842  and  1847  France  established 

peaceful  and  guiet  settlement  of  this  contro-  a  protectorate  over  the  Marauesaa,  Society,  and  Pau- 

versy.    To  me  it  seems  the  smallest  controversy  mota  groups,  and  in  1868  occupied  New  Caledonia, 

in  which  the  United  States  could  be  or  has  ever  In  1864  she  formally  assumed  control  of  the  Lovalty 

been  engaged.    It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Grer-  Islands,  and  in  1880  added  Tahiti  to  the  list  or  her 

manv,  whose  people  are  like  our  own,  and  Great  colonies  in  the  Pacific. 

Britain,  with  their  boundless  empire,  wUl  ever  In  /^ditipn  to  the  continent  of  Australia,  to  which 

allow  the  disgrace  to  be  inflicted  upon  our  civili-  STlf^"^?  I^^a^  a  comparative! v  imcient  title,  that 

„„.. »  u„^„«  „  „;««!«  «.,«  «#  «Y*K«*  ^#  *-k«,«  Government  had  also  acquired  the  Fiji  Islands  and 

zation  of  having  a  single  man  of  either  of  these  jjew  Zealand,  tiie  sovwiignty  of  thi  latter  being 

nations  killed  in  war  or  contest  over  this  puenle  ^eded  in  1840  and  that  of  the  former  on  the  lOtiiS 

controversjr.    That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me.  October,  1874. 

"  Now  sir,  I  say  therefore,  first,  we  want  to  Germany  had  not  then  entered  upon  her  present 

assert  our  rights  and  maintain  and  uphold  them,  active  policy  of  colonization  in  the  Pacific,  although 

and  nobody  will  call  them  in  question.     Next,  ^er  subjects  had  earned  on  a  considerable  commerce 

we  want  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do  to  these  poor  ^^^x  ^^^  ^.  eetablished  places  of  trade  on  various 

neople  there  who  first  treated  with.us,  who  ^ye  '""iti; '^tAtm^T^Sslr.  at  the  beginning 

leaned  upon  us,  and  who  have  reminded  us  over  of  the  present  decade,  nor  was  there  observable  at 

and  over  again  that  we  promised  them  our  good  that  time  any  marked  evidence  of  the  desire  for  new 

offices,  and  thej  understand  by  that  something  territorial  acquisitions ;  but,  be^nning  in  1884,  nu- 

more  than  a  diplomatic  note.    This  we  can  ac-  merous  islana  groups  have,  in  rapid  succession,  passed, 

complish.    Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  ™  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  control  of  various  Euro- 

to  vote  any  sum  of  money  to  enable  the  Presi-  V^^  powers,  until  almost  the  Iwt  vestige  of  native 

dent  either  to  conduct  negbtiations,  to  make  sur-  fiJ^^^^  ""  ****  ^^*°^  ^^  ^^"^  ^*°^^  *^"  ^"^  ''^' 

veys  of  the  harbors,  or  to  get  better  information  tj^^    '^^  ^^  witnessed  the  occupation  by  Germany 

m  regard  to  the  country  there.     I  am  willing  to  of  the  northern  side  of  New  Guinea,  from  Cape  Kmg 

vote  the  sum  named  here  and  place  it  at  the  dis-  William  to  Astrolabe  Bay,  the  imperial  fiag  bein^ 

cretion  of  Mr.  Cleveland  or  of  General  Harrison,  hoisted  at  twelve  difierent  points.    Almost  ooinci- 

and  I  have  no  doubt  with  the  powers  thus  given  dently  Great  Britain  occupied  the  south  coast  of  the 

to  them  to  send  agents  there  or  to  send  ships  if^D.^i  apd  in  the  months  of  November  and  Decena- 

there  they  will  bring  about  a  prompt  solution  of  Sfni"^®  ""w®  ^fwT^/"'^  occupied  the  Lom- 

this  small  controveily."           ^       ^  S^cT'''^'  Woodlark  Island,  and  Long  and  Rook 

Mr.  Dolph,  of  Oregon,  advocated  vigorous  ac-  in  the  following  year  arose  the  dispute  between 

tion,  and  made  a  long  argument  favoring  the  Germany  and  Spam  over  the  Carolines,  which  was 

application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  the  acqui-  terminated  by  the  protocol  signed  at  Home  on  the  17th 

sition  of  territory  in  the  Pacific  by  European  of  December,  1886,  under  which  Germany  acknowl- 

powers.     As  to  their  progress  there,  he  said:  edged  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  these  islands  and 

**  The  numerous  island  groups  of  the  Pacific  have  ™  ^®i^^  ^Z"^^ '  i??  ^^^^  *'*''®  ^^"^  P****^  ^'^^^ 

one  by  one  passed  under  the  control  of  European  "^S^,  SSS'tL^.°^i*    ^.^.i^  .>,.  r.«w.nr-«r.  nf  «♦». 

/,      D*^      *.!    i.1.       _«  •   •       •  1     J r    1  Jiut  these  events  were  merely  the  precursors  or  otn- 

powers.    Recently  the  remaining  islands  not  al-  ers,  of  which  the  seizure  by  Frinoe  ih  1886  of  the  New 

readv  subject  to  foreign  control,  excepting  the  Hebrides  was  not  the  most  significant.    On  the  6th 

Sandwich  Islands,  the  Samoan  Islands,  ana  per-  of  April  of  that  year  a  joint  declaration  was  made  by 

haps  one  other  group,  were  partitioned  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  which  contemplated  the 

Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  now  it  seems  absorption  by  those  two  powers  of  almost  all  the  inde- 

«vident  that  Germany  is  pursuing  a  plan  to  se-  pendent  temtory  in  that  part  of  the  Padfic  Ocean  called 

cure  control  of  the  SamoJ^  Islands  with  the  ac-  *^«JJ^*  J^^iy^S^.^^T!!^  ^\^  *^°i*il?fS5^«'2 

««;^«^««««  «#  n-«„4.  T2.;4^.i*»      i3in,««  *-u«f  ;«  -«  north  and  the  thirtieth  degree  ot  south  latitude  and 

quiescence  of  Great  Britain.    When  that  is  ac-  ^^^„  ^^^  ^^^  hundreth^and  sixty-fifth  degree  of 

complished  Germany  and  Great  Britain  will  be  longitude  west  and  the  one  hundred  and  thutieth 

ready  for  fresh  operations  and  further  acquis!-  deme  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  which  had 

tions  of  territory  m  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  not  already  been  occupied  by  some  foreign  power. 

we,  feebly  remonstrating,  allow  our  treaty  rights  Through  that  part  of  the  Pacific  included  in  those 

to  be  disregarded,  the  lives  of  our  citizens  to  be  bounds  of  latitude  and  lon^tude  a  line  of  division  was 

jeopardized,  their  property  destroyed,  the  Mon-  drawn  to  mark  the  respective  spheres  of  British  aud 

roe  doctrine  to  sint  into  innocuous  desuetude.  Sf^'l^^i^??  "f^r^^^^^^^lL^i^  if  ^1,1^ 

umu-v-^^ ^    i^     u*  1.  *.u    •  1     J      «  i.u    r»  clarant  agreed  not  to  make  any  acquisitions  oi  tem- 

*  The  manner  m  which  the  islands  of  the  Pa-  ^ory,  nor  to  establish  protectomtes/nor  to  oppose  the 

ciflc  nave  been  partitioned  out  among  the  Euro-  operations  of  the  other  in  the  sphere  of  action  respect- 

pean  powers  is  thus  stated  by  Secretary  Bayard  ively  assigned  to  it. 

in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Pendleton  of  Jan.  17,  1888,  Under  this  declaration  and  agreement,  fix>m  which 

in  reply  to  a  communication  of  Prince  Bismarck  Samoa,  Tonga,  and  Nin6  Island  were  excepted,  and 

to  the  German  minister  at  Washington,  complain-  ?y,^«  ^^S«  of  division  drawn  as  above  stated.  New 

mg  of  the  anti-German  attitude  assumed  b^ 

American  consul-general  at  Apia,  Mr.  Sewal 

Should  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  as  to  Britain, 

the  part  taken  by  the  United  States  in  seeking  to  pre-  On  the  first  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  the  latter 

serve  the  independence  of  the  Samoan  Islands  seem  Government  took  possession  of  the  Eermaaec  Islands, 

in  any  degree  extravagant,  it  will  no  longer  appear  to  and  by  the  imperial  decree  of  the  18th  of  the  ensuing 

be  so  when  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  three  month  the  Marshall,  Brown,  and  Providence  Islands 

years  in  regard  to  other  island  groups  in  tho  Pacific  is  and  groups  were  occupied  by  Germany, 

considered,  As  the  result  of  what  has  been  above  detailed,  of 

Prior  to  that  period  Spain  was  holding  the  Ladrone  the  vast  aggregate  of  territory  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  out 
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a  few  island  groups,  oontMning  a  few  thousand  square  the  conference,  the  appropriation  of  half  a  mill- 

mUes,  remain  to-day  as  independent  and  autonomous,  ion  dollars,  to  be  expended  by  the  President  for 

Long  antenor  the  United  Stotes  had  acquired  by  the  execution  of  the  obligations  and  the  proteo- 

discovery  and  occupation,  the  uninhabited  island,  or  i__  ./  ^.^^  i«f«,*.»+o  ^#  ^w^  TT«;*«3c*r*Lv    o^ 

ocean  reJf,  of  Midway,  as'a  possible  coaling  staldoi.  ^^^  ®'  ^J»®  interests  of  the  United  8tat«  in  Sar 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  wunneceseaiy  to  empha-  ™o»  under  existing  treaties,  was  agreed  to.    The 

size  the  importance  attached  by  thia  Gtovemment  to  amendment  making  a  port  f  or  Pa«)  Pago  harbor 

the  maintenance  of  the  rights  to  which  the  United  was  abandoned,  as  it  was  ooTered  by  an  item  in 

States  has  become  entitled  m  any  of  the  few  remain-  the  naval  appropriation  bill, 

ing  regions  now  under  independent  and  autonomous  Laborers  on  the  PanAma  Canal.— On  Feb. 

native  govemmentom  the  Padflc  Ocean.  n    iggg   the  Senate  passed  the  following  bill, 

triST^th^ratof Se^Kn^^^^^^  -^^  ''t^ntt^/H''  I^t  ^'^I'f '  ^ 

lately  been  renewed,  and  which  is  saicl  by  hun  to  give  Protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  m 

the  United  States  commercial  advantages  in  those  isl-  "anama    : 

ands  superior  to  those  ^Mssessed  by  any  other  foreign  Be  it  enaOed,  et€.,  That  there  be,  and  is  hereby  ap- 

power.    In  respect  to  this  it  needs  only  to  be  observed  propriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 

that  the  treaty  was  one  of  special  reciprocity  which  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $250,000  to  en- 

both  the  contracdng  parties  were  alone  competent  to  able  the  President  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 

make,  and  that  the  united  States  has  at  no  time,  since  United  States  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  per- 

the  convention  was  concluded,  sought  to  use  it  to  con-  sons  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  Statee  at 

trol  the  native  government  oi  the  lalands  or  to  re^-  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  such  manner  as  he  may 

late  their  internal  affairs  against  the  wishes  of  the  in-  deem  expedient. 

habitants,  aJthough  the  geographical  and  historical  _..                                      _^   ••  ^    xi      ^^ 

reUtions  of  the  group  to  the  United  SUtes  necessarily  „  The  measure  wss  reported  to  the  House  on 

fives  this  Government  an  interest  in  the  future  of  the  Feb.  15,  and  Mr.  McCreary,  of  Kentucky,  said, 

islandH  such  as  no  other  foreign  government  can  pos-  in  explanation  of  it :  **  A  few  days  ago  the  Presi- 

sibly  poBsess.  dent  of  the  United  States  sent  to  Congress  a 

**  As  I  have  said,  there  would  be  nothing  inoon-  message  referring  to  possible  disturbances  on  the 

sistent  with  our  established  policy  in  the  United  Isthmus  of  Panama  m  the  event  of  the  stoppage 

States  interfering  to  preserve  the  independence  of  work  on  the  proposed  interoceanic  canal,  and 

and  autonomy  of  the  Samoan  Islands  as  against  inclosed  a  report  from  the  Secreta^  of  State,  with 

the  encroachments  of  a  European  power,  or  even  accompanying  correspondence.    Since  that  time 

of  assuming  a  protectorate  over  tnem,  if  neces-  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  has  stooped ;  and 

sary  to  secure  peace,  order,  and  the  protection  of  there  are  now  something  like  15,000  laboring 

our  interests  there.  A  protectorate  assumed  upon  ™®n  thrown  out  of  employment,  many  of  them 

the  invitation  and  with  the  consent  of  the  native  very  destitute.     Of  that  number,  as  I  am  in- 

ffovemment  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  fonned,  between  four  and  five  thousand   are 

forcible  interference  of  other  nations  would  be  a  Americans.     This   emergency  has  caused  the 

very  different  thing  from  intervention  as  prao-  minister  of  the  United  States  at  BogoUL  to  send 

tiued  by  European  powers  on  the  Continent  of  the  following  dispatch  to  Secretary  Bayard : 

Europe.                             ,  .  ,       ,     ,        ^,  The  Colombian  Government  fears  disorders,  and 

"  Pacific  intervention  which  seeks  the  settlement  requests  the  United  States  to  provide  means  to  trans- 

of  differences  between  nations,  and,  if  successful,  port  home  discharged  laboring  men  firom  Panama  Ca- 

results  in  a  treaty,  a  congress,  or  international  nsl-    Great  Britain  has  been  similarly  asked, 

conference,  is  justifiable  and  may  be  commenda-  Maust. 

ble ;  but  armed  intervention  by  one  or  more  na-  "  After  this  dispatch  was  received,  Mr.  Bayard 

tions  with  the  internal  affairs  of  another  nation  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 

can  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  defended  upon  prin-  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  from  which 

ciples  of  right  or  justice.    Among  nations,  as  I  now  read  an  extract : 

amonir  individnals,  equality  is  equity.    Forcible  ti.*«i      ur                       j>'vxi 

inte^ntion  is  JutentWthe^^^^  ^^^^^^^^X^.'^^r.^^^/X^t 

the  independence  of  nationa    On  the  Contment  ^ter  at  Bogota,  by  which  you  wUl  perceive  &e  expedi- 

of  Europe  whenever  a  pretext  has  been  wanted  oncy  of  hastening  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  action  of 

for  war  with  a  weaker  nation  and  the  acquisition  Congress  toward  enablW  the  President  to  provide 

of  its  territory  it  has  been  found  in  the  doctrine  transportation  of  United  States  citizens  from  the  Isth' 

of  intervention.  ^^^  of  Panama,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  dis- 

« It  has  more  than  once  served  as  the  pretext  S^™  threatened  by  the  stoppage  of  work  on  the 

for  the  spoliation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong:.    By  ^«aam*^anai- 

the  forciole  intervention  of  the  monarchies  of  "As  1  have  stated,  work  has  now  stopped. 
Europe  revolutions  have  been  crushed,  the  prog-  Members  of  this  House  are  most  of  them  familiar 
ress  of  nations  prevented,  tottering  thrones  and  with  the  treaty  of  1846  between  the  United 
kingly  power  sustained,  the  map  of  Europe  States  and  New  Granada.  Under  the  treaty  of 
changed,  governments  destroved  and  their  terri-  the  United  States  with  New  Granada  (now  the 
tory  partitioned  among  neighboring  nations,  and  United  States  of  Colombia),  made  in  1846,  the 
what  was  created  one  day  destroved  the  next.  United  States  is  required  to  maintain  an  unin- 
The  exercise  of  it  is  defined  by  no  law,  regulated  tert-upted  and  unembarrassed  right  of  transit 
by  no  precedents,  and  isgovemed  only  bv  the  in-  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Not  only  that, 
terests  of  the  hour.  'Hie  right  denied  at  one  but  our  Government  has  guaranteed  the  neutral- 
time  by  a  nation  is  asserted  under  precisely  sim-  ity  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  also  guaran- 
ilar  circumstances  when  self-interest  demands  it.''  tees  the  sovereignty  and  the  property  which  New 
The  proposed  amendments  were  adopted  by  Granada  possesses  there.  The  Senate  of  the 
the  Senate;  the  House  non-concurred,  and  aeon-  United  States  has  already  passed  this  bill.  The 
ference  committee  was  appointed.    As  a  result  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  unanimously  recommend  its  pas-  it  one  of  the  then  so-called  "  brigadiers/'  one  of 

sa^,  and  action  should  be  taken  immediately,  those  who  might  have  felt  a  lingering  bitterness 

Between  four  and  five  thousand  Americans  are  toward  the  old  hero  because  of  his  career  while 

now  in  Panama,  many  of  them  in  a  destitute  leading  armies  in  the  South  f     No.     Some  of 

condition,  and  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  these  had   objections  to  the  bill,  but  the  one 

the  President  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  prominent,  persistent,  bitter,  and  unyielding  foe 

United  States  and  provide  for  the  security  of  the  of  that  humane  measure  was  the  gentleman  who 

Sersons  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  is  now  so  anxious  to  be  placed  on  a  military  list 

tates  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama."  from  which  he  retired  m  time  of  war  and  of 

The  bill  passed  the  House  the  same  day  and  peril  to  the  Union.    Can  any  of  us  on  this  side 

was  approved  by  the  President  Feb.  26.  of  the  chamber  who  were  here  forget  the  spirit 

Re{n*in^  Oen.  Roseerans.  —  On    Feb.  15,  of  unrelenting  hatred  with  which  Gen.  Rosecrans 

1889,  the  Senate  passed  the  following  bill  for  the  then  pursued  Gen.  Grant  t   Others  possibly  may, 

relief  of  William  S.  Rosecrans :  but  I  can  not  and  will  not. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepreeenta-  **  There  is  a  homely  old  maxim  that  I  am  told 

Uvea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Oongren  obtains  even  among  the  lowest  classes  who  engage 

imembled.  That  the  PretiideDt  be,  and  he  is  hereby  in  personal  combat,  as  well  as  in  higher  circles 

authorizea  to  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  pugilists,  and  that  is,  *  Never  kick  a  man  when 

and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  William  8.  he  is  down.*    At  the  close  of  the  Forty-eighth 

Rosecrans,  late  a  major-general  of  ITnited  States  Vol-  congress  and  at  the  time  to  which  I  have  re- 

nru^td'Xt"t?X"'p;;^it?^^^  Tb4g.X/:  ^errKe  dear  old  warrior  who  had,  more  than 

general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  to  place  any  ot^^r  man,  saved  us  a  nation,  was    down  — 

him  upon  the  retired  list  of  the  army  as  of  that  mde  down  on  a  couch  of  intensest  suffering  and  near 

(the  retired  list  beinff"  thereby  increased  in  number  to  the  last  day  of  his  earthly  life.     Did  the  bene- 

that  extent) ;  and  au  lawn  and  parts  of  laws  in  con-  ficiary  in  this  bill  exhibit  a  sense  of  common  hu- 

flict  herewith  are  suspended  for  this  purpose  only.  manity,  of  sympathy  for  a  fellow-man  down  and 

When  the  subject  was  brought  up  in  the  House  dying  f    No,  verily  I    On  the  contrary,  he  con- 

Feb.  23,  there  was  a  rancorous  debate  on  the  tinned  to  kick  the  poor,  helpless  creature  until 

passage  of  the  measure.    Mr.  Struble,  of  Iowa,  forced  off  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  persua- 

said,  m  opposition,  to  it:  "  In  my  judgment,  it  is  sion  of  those  of  his  associates  whose  hearts  beat 

not  good  policy  to  continue  in  the  line  of  en-  in  unison  with  those  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of 

couraging  our  officers  in  the  regular  army,  after  the  land,  and  whose  tears  flowed  copiously  at  the 

having  been  educated  by  the  Government  and  thought  of  the  silent,  uncomplaining  warrior 

fitted  for  that  service  and  assigned  to  their  re-  who  was  then  so  grandly  battling  the  great  foe 

spective  positions,  to  give  up  their  places  in  the  of  us  all.** 

army^  of  the  United  States  and  retire  from  that  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Iowa,  said,  in  support  of  the 
service  with  a  view  of  accepting  political  honors  measure :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  hand  in  hand  with  brav- 
er business  vocations,  and  after  making  such  ery  go  generosity  and  charity.  No  man  in  this 
trial  as  each  may  see  proper  in  such  line  as  may  presence  had  greater  admiration  for  the  great 
be  chosen,  to  come  to  Congress  and  request  res-  captain  of  his  time  than  I  had  while  he  was  liv- 
toration  to  rank  theretofore  held  by  them.  ing,  and  there  is  no  man  that  reveres  his  memory, 

"  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  this  now  that  he  sleeps  the  last  sleep,  more  than  I.    I 

policy  is  pursued  it  will  be  in  its  tendency  de-  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  at  the  time,  in  conse- 

moralizing  to  our  regular  army  service.    I  think  quence  of  the  assault  that  Gen.  Rosecrans  made 

it  ought  not  to  be  pursued  further,  but  rather  upon  that  great  captain,  that  made  me  feel  I 

when  our  cadets  go  from  West  Point  and  take  would  never  fornve  him.    But  I  have  changed 

their  positions  in  the  regular  army  of  the  coun-  with  time,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 

try,  it  ought  to  be  the  understanding  that  they  that  the  manly  thing,  and  the  brave  and  chari- 

should  hold  the  places  to  which  they  have  by  table  thing  to  do  (in  view  of  the  great  infirmities 

the  Government  been  assigned ;  or  if  they  volun-  of  human  nature  that  attach  to  the  great  heroes 

tarily  abandon  them  for  other  positions,  whether  that  came  from  the  war,  as  well  as  to  other  men), 

in  political  or  business  life,  they  can  never  ex-  is  to  overlook  them,  and  this  has  changed  my 

pect  to  be  restored  to  their  former  military  sta-  purpose  and  will  cause  me  to  give  my  vote  for 

tus.    I  have  stated  the  most  serious  objection  I  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

entertain  to  this  bill,  but  while  I  have  another —  "  With  all  Gen.  Grant*s  heroism,  with  all  his 

and  one  that  I  feel  intensely — before  proceeding  greatness,  he  had  his  imperfections,  and  he  from 

to  state  it,  let  me  say  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  time  to  time,  the  war  being  over^  made  criticisms 

to  indulge  in  any  filibustering  tactics  to  defeat  of  men  that  he  regretted.    The  same  is  true  of 

or  postpone  final  action  on  the  bill.  that  very  distinguished  general  that  followed  in 

"My  mind  runs  back  to-day  to  the  Forty-  his  wake.    He  likewise  has  said  things  he  re- 
eighth  Congress,  to  the  second  session  thereof,  gretted. 

when  the  fnends  of  General  Grant  on  both  sides  "  I  served  throughout  the  entire  war,  and, 

of  the  House  were  intensely  anxious  to  do  a  no-  knowing  what  I  do  of  the  perils  and  hardships  of 

ble  deed,  that  the  heart  of  the  old  commander  that  struggle  for  national  life  and  of  the  value 

might,  in  the  gloom  of  rapidly  approaching  night  of  the  services  rendered,  I  never  have  and  never 

— the  ni^ht  of  death — be  somewnat  cheered  and  will  lift  my  voice  or  cast  my  vote  to  withhold 

sustained.    The  session  was  fast  waning.    The  any  honor  or  favor  from  any  one  of  the  loyal 

bill  proposing  to  restore  him  to  his  former  rank  heroes  engaged,  from  the  grand  commander  of 

was  finally  called  up,  but  serious  opposition  was  all  the  armies  to  the  humblest  soldier  in  the 

found  to  exist  to  its  passage.    From  what  source  ranks, 

did  it  come,  and  who  led  the  opposition  f    Was  **  I  have  said  it,  and  am  willing  to  say  and  still 
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believe  that  the  brave  soldiers  throughout  the  through  that  long  night  at  Stone  River,  or  his 

length  and  breadth  of  this  country,  notwlth-  services  at  Chickamauga,  at  luka,  and  in  the 

standing  the  record  that  my  colleague  has  placed  many  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged.    lie  was 

here  before  the  House,  will  iustiiy  in  the  long  competent  everywhere,  glorious  at  all  times,  and 

run  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill.'*  the  men  who  followed  him  and  fought  with  him 

Mr.  Cutcheon,  of  Michigan,  said :  **  Mr.  Speak-  will  never  see  his  name  clouded  and  be  silent. 
er,  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill,  not  because  of  what  "  Gen.  Grant  was  an  autocrat  when  the  war 
Gen.  Rosecrans  said  in  regard  to  Gen.  Grant,  for  ended,  and  endeavored  to  blot  out  the  name  of 
I  deeply  regret  that,  but  1  shall  vote  for  this  bill  Gen.  Rosecrans,  as  it  were,  from  the  roll  of  the 
because  of  what  Gen.  Rosecrans  did  in  the  war  armj.  He  attempted  to  tarnish  his  fair  fame, 
that  maintained  the  Union.  When  the  tocsin  of  While  I  was  a  fnend  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  have 
war  sounded,  Gen.  Rosecrans  did  not  hesitate  or  voted  for  every  measure  that  was  calculated  to 
palter,  but  he  left  everything  behind  him  and  benefit  him  or  his  family,  and  while  the  Ameri- 
laid  all  that  he  had  upon  the  altar  of  his  coun-  can  people  have  piled  Felion  on  Ossa  in  doing 
try,  and  when  we  needed  victory,  when  this  him  justice  and  taking  care  of  him,  it  ill  be- 
country  in  its  heart  of  hearts  was  aching  for  comes  any  man  to  rise  here  in  his  place  tOKiay 
want  of  victory.  Gen.  Rosecrans,  in  the  very  and  attempt  to  denounce  Gen.  Rosecrans.  I  am 
beginning,  in  West  Virginia,  gave  us  victory,  sorry  to  hear  my  colleague  from  Iowa  among  the 
Again,  in  the  far  Southwest,  at  luka,  he  gave  us  opposition.  I  remember  how  gallantly  my  other 
victory.  He  was  promoted  step  by  step  from  colleague.  Gen.  Weaver,  fought  under  Gen.  Rose- 
colonel  to  brigadier-general,  and  from  that  to  crans,  and  how  distinguished  a  record  he  made, 
major-general,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  "  Let  us  here  to-day,  in  voting  upon  this  bill. 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  again,  in  the  clos-  vote  not  upon  what  Gen.  Rosecrans  said.  1  have 
ing  aays  of  December,  1862,  at  Stone  River,  he  no  defense  to  make  of  any  ill-timed  remarks  that 
ligtited  the  horizon  of  this  whole  country  from  he  may  have  made.  But  Oten.  Grant,  in  his  final 
edfi^e  to  edge  with  the  fires  of  victory.  Then,  report  of  the  war,  did  great  injustice  to  Gen. 
following  that,  he  gave  us  one  of  the  most  mag-  Rosecrans ;  and  I  think  he  also  did  him  great  in- 
nificent  specimens  of  perfect  strategy  that  the  justice  in  his  memoirs.  Yet  we  did  not  refuse  to 
entire  war  afforded,  in  the  TuUahoma  campaign,  pension  Gen.  Grant  on  that  account.  Let  us  lay 
when,  almost  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  life,  he  aside  these  small  bickerings  about  what  Gen. 
flanked  Bragg  out  of  his  fortified  position  at  Rosecrans  or  any  other  man  has  said  in  a  time 
Tullahoma  and  carried  his  army  across  the  of  peace,  and  let  us  do  justice  to  men  for  what 
mountains  into  the  valley  of  Chickamauga.  they  did  in  time  of  war.    That  is  the  true  issue : 

"  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  an  im-  that  is  the  true  guide  in  dealing  with  a  question 

Sression  that  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga  was  a  of  this  kind, 
isaster  to  the  Union  arms;  but  in  that  it  achieved  "  Among  all  the  men  who  have  been  placed  on 
that  for  which  it  was  fought,  in  that  it  gave  us  the  retired  list  of  the  army  there  is  no  man  who  is 
Chattanooga  as  the  key  of  the  position  and  the  on  general  considerations  more  entitled  to  it  than 
center  of  a  new  advance,  the  Battle  of  Chicka-  Gen.  Rosecrans.  He  is  poor  to-da^,  and  needs 
mauga  was  a  victory.  Disastrous  it  was,  indeed,  the  little  assistance  which  this  bill  will  give  him.'' 
upon  the  field,  but  it  accomplished  the  purposes  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Kansas,  said,  in  opposition,  to 
01  victory  in  that  we  held  the  place  for  which  the  measure :  "  If  his  argument  and  opposition 
we  fought.  We  can  afford  to  forget  what  Gen.  to  the  bill  to  place  Gen.  Grant  upon  the  retired 
Rosecrans  may  have  said,  but  we  can  not  afford  list  was  sincere  and  honest,  how  can  he  or  his 
to  forget  what  Gen.  Rosecrans  did.  We  can  not  friends  in  consistency  ask  to  have  this  bill  passed 
afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that  he  led  one  of  the  for  his  relief  t  If  Grant,  in  his  feebleness  and 
great  armies  of  the  Union  and  led  it  to  victory,  with  his  honors  and  grand  achievements,  should 
We  can  not  afford  to  forget  that  now,  in  his  not  be  plac^  upon  the  retired  list  of  the  army, 
old  age  and  poverty,  he  comes  to  the  Govern-  who  can  say  that  such  a  favor  should  be  con- 
ment,  which  he  did  almost  as  much  as  any  one  ferred  upon  the  beneficiary  of  this  bill.  Gen.  W. 
man  to  save,  and  asks  that,  out  of  its  plenitude,  S.  Rosecrans  f  Who  that  heard  the  speech  of 
out  of  its  wealth,  out  of  its  greatness,  it  shall  Gen.  Rosecrans  in  opposition  to  the  Grant  bill, 
extend  to  him  the  aid  which  he  requires  in  his  and  believed  him  an  honest  man,  can  favor  this 
decline.  For  these  reasons,  1  shall  vote  for  this  bill  for  his  relief,  that  he  denounced  so  bitterly 
bill  most  gladly."  as  wrong  in  principle  and  unjust  to  the  country  f 
Mr.  Holmes,  of  Iowa,  took  the  same  posi-  *'  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  educated  at  the  expense 
tion ;  "  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  honor  and  pleas-  of  the  Government.  For  a  time  he  served  it  in 
ure  to  serve  in  the  campaigns  of  both  Gen.  its  military  ranks,  and  then  retired  to  the  pur- 
Grant  and  Gen.  Rosecrans,  and  I  am  astonished  suits  of  private  life,  and  when  the  war  of  the 
that  any  true  friend  of  Gen.  Grant  can  rise  upon  rebellion  came  upon  us,  he  was  commissioned  as 
this  floor  and  attempt  to  cast  Parthian  shafts  at  a  volunteer  officer  and  served  the  country  crcdit- 
Qen.  Rosecrans.  Gen.  Rosecrans  stands  out  as  ably  and  well.  And  yet  those  who  are  here  to- 
one  of  the  great  figures  of  history  in  connection  day  and  who  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
with  that  war ;  and  although  the  days  of  fire,  of  ranks  of  the  Union  Army  at  Chickamauga,  know 
iron,  and  of  blood  have  passed,  gentlemen  rise  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  grand  old  soldier 
here  and  attempt  to  arraign  Gen.  Rosecrans  for  and  hero,  George  H.  Thomas,  who  stood  there 
something  that  he  has  said  since  the  davs  of  and  whose  columns  formed  a  solid  wall  against 
peace  came  in.  No  man  here  has  denied  the  which  the  Confeflerate  Army  broke  itself  in 
justice  of  placing  Gen.  Rosecrans  upon  the  re-  pieces,  the  name  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  would  have 
tired  list  of  the  arm  v.  No  man  has  denied  the  gone  down  in  dishonor  rather  than  in  honor  as  it 
grand  services  that  ne  rendered  to  this  country  stands  to-day. 
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"  Remembering  this,  and  remembering  what  Gen.  Rosecrans  upon  the  retired  list.  Oh,  8ay& 
his  country  has  already  given  him,  and  remem-  the  gentleman  on  my  right,  if  it  had  not  been 
bering  the  position  he  took  upon  the  bill  to  for  Gen.  Thomas  at  ChickamaujBfa  he  would  have 
which  1  have  already  referred  when  it  was  before  left  the  field  with  his  reputation  ruined.  Yes^ 
the  House  for  consideration,  I,  as  one,  think  we  and  he  might  have  said  more.  If  it  had  not 
ought  not  to  confer  this  privilege  upon  him.  been  for  the  grand  heroes  who  carried  muskets 
Twenty-five  years  ago  he  voluntarily  left  the  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  that  field  would 
army  to  engage  in  business  and  political  activi-  have  been  lost  Just  at  this  point  I  want  to  say 
ties.  His  energies  have  been  devoted  to  personal  that  but  for  the  men  who  fought  in  the  ranks 
and  political  enterprises,  and  for  all  service  ren-  there  is  not  a  general  who  would  have  a  reputation 
derea  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  a  to-day.  It  was  the  enlisted  men  and  subordinate 
soldier  or  otherwise  he  has  been  fully  paid,  and,  commanders  on  every  field  that  made  reputa- 
as  before  suggested,  I  can  not  see  how  he  or  his  tions  for  the  great  generals.  But  it  takes  a  great 
friends,  in  consistency  or  with  propriety,  come  to  man  to  command  an  army  and  give  them  their 
Congress  and  ask  the  country  to  pay  him  $5,500  due.  It  was  Rosecrans  who  commanded  at  Cor- 
ner year  as  a  retired  officer  the  balance  of  hisdisiys,  inth  when  that  field  was  won.  It  was  an  ezhi- 
ne  to  give  in  return  no  service  or  consideration  bition  of  mat  generalship.  It  was  a  great  vie- 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  For  these  tory,  dearly  won,  but  it  saved  the  Southwest  in 
and  other  reasons  I  can  not  support  the  bill."  1862.     It  was  Rosecrans  who  commanded  and 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  this  plea  directed  the  brave  men  at  Stone  River  on  those 

for  Gen.  Rosecrans :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  fearful  winter  days  when  again  the  tide  of  battle 

story  which,  I  believe,  is  authentic,  that  shortly  was  turned  southward.    It  was  under  him  Phil 

after  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  Andrew  Sheridan  first  rode  at  the  head  of  a  division,  and 

Jackson,  at  which  time  tnere  was  prevalent  an  on  this  J^loody  field  gave  evidence  of  the  high 

idea  that  men  who  agreed  with  the  Administra-  rank  he  was  aiterward  to  obtain.    It  was  Rose- 

tion  in  politics  ought  to  have  the  offi(;es,  delega-  crans's  skill  and  genius  that  manoeuvred  the 

tions  from  the  State  of  New  York  visited  the  enemy  out  of  Chattanooga  and  gave  the  Army 

President  to  ask  him  to  remove  the  postmaster  of  the  Cumberland  a  position  at  Chickainauga 

at  Albany,  who  differed  with  him  in  politics  and  that  enabled  him  to  hold  at  bay  Bragg*s  army, 

had  been  appointed  by  a  previous  Administra-  re-enforced  by  one  of  the  best  corps  from  tie 

tion.    It  happened  that  the  postmaster  was  an  rebel  army  on  the  Potomac.    Do  not  forget  that 

old  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.    One  delegation  it  was  under  Rosecrans  that  Thomas  stood,  the 

failed  of  its  mission,  and  another  came  still  Rock  of  Chickamauga. 

more  urgent.    Finally,  as  an  unanswerable  ar-  "  There  was  a  day  in  the  nation's  peril  when 

gument,  as  it  was  supposed,  a  member  of  one  of  good  Abraham  Lincoln  thought  he  ought  to  send 

the  delegations  said  to  the  President,  *  This  post-  the  thanks  of  the  nation  to  Gen.  Rosecrans  and 

master  not  only  opposed  your  election,  Mr.  Presi-  the  officers  and  men  of  his  command  for  their 

dent,  but  he  has  called  you  names  and  tells  the  great  services  in  the  field.    I  regret  that  men 

worst  kind  of  stories  about  you.'    Andrew  Jack-  can  not  pass  upon  this  question  without  bringing 

son  replied, '  A  man  that  fought  like  this  man  up  matters  that  ought  to  have  no  relation  to  it. 

did  at  Lundy's  Lane  and  carries  British  lead  in  Let  us  do  justice  to  this  frail  old  man,  who  served 

his  body  has  a  right  to  call  me  what  he  pleases,  his  country  well  in  the  days  of  his  strength  and 

I  take  the  responsibility.    He  won't  be  removed.'  vigor.      His  g^enerous,  liberal  nature  has  pre> 

"  I  think  a  man  who  served  the  country  as  Gen.  vented  his  saving  money  for  his  old  a^.    Gen. 

Rosecrans  did  in  West  Vir^nia  on  that  fearful  Grant's  place  in  history  is  secure.     It  is  not 

day  at  Corinth,  at  Stone  River,  and  at  Chicka-  necessary  to  deal  harshlv  with  any  soldier  in  or- 

mauga,  has  a  little  ri^ht  in  his  old  and  declining  der  to  place  a  laurel  on  his  brow.    Indeed,  I  feel 

years  to  talk.    I  feel  very  leniently  toward  any  quite  sure,  if  the  voices  of  Grant  and  Thomas 

old  soldier  who  has  served  his  country  well.    I  could  be  heard,  their  noble  spirits  would  say, 

do  not  think  he  gives  away  his  right  to  have  jus-  *  Pass  this  bill  I ' " 

tice  and  recognition  by  a  hasty  and  unguaraed  The  House  passed  the  bill  without  a  division, 
word.  I  had  the  honor,  in  a  very  humble  capa-  and  the  President  approved  of  it,  Feb.  26. 
cicy,  to  serve  for  about  four  years  as  a  soldier  in  Amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  every  soldier  of  — At  the  first  session  of  the  Congress,  July  9, 
that  army  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  our  1888,  the  Senate  passed  the  following  bill  amend- 
first  commander  was  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  We  had  ing  the  "  Act  to  regulate  commerce,"  approved 
afterward  as  commanders  Sherman,  McPherson,  Feb.  4, 1887 : 

Howard,  and  Logan.     Every  one  of  them  we  ^  .            ,          _,                    ,                . ,  ^ 

loved  and  adored.    We  never  had  a  commander  ,,^*^  enacted,  etc    That  section  6  of  an  act  entitled 

to  leave  us  except  to  teke  a  higher  command.  ;f '^  ^' ^^ftth!Tet^^L^lS"^t  ^  i 

Of  course  we  give  the  first  place  to  Grant ;  in  foUo'ws^'  ""^^  '*  **  ^^"^^^^  amended  so  as  to  read  as 

fact,  I  might  almost  say  that  the  Army  of  the  u  ggQ  g   rp^at  every  common  carrier  subject  to  the 

Tennessee  idolizes  his  memory.  provisions  of  this  act  shall  print  and  keep  open  to  pub- 

"  I  think  I  speak  the  general  sentiments  of  lie  inspection  Bchedules  showing  the  rates  and  fares 

soldiers  of  that  organization  when  I  say  that  and  charjfes  for  the  transportation  of  past^engerB  and 

our  regard  for  his  great  services  as  a  soldier  and  property  which  any  such  common  carrier  has  estab- 

commander  is  such  that  we  can  not  harbor  ill-  »«^«d  and  which  are  m  force  at  the  time  upon  ito 

#««ii««  »««;««*^r«««  i?^<,»r«««,^o#^.«»»ii»^,.*.i.v^  route.     The  schedules  printed  as  aforesaid  by  any 

feelmgagamst  Gen.  Rosecrans  for  any  unguarded  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^j^^  ^f^jl    l^^j^.  ^^^  ^j,^  ^^ 

expressions  since  the  war.    1  have  not  the  least  upon  its  railroad  between  which  property  and  passen- 

doubt  you  could  to-day  have  almost  a  unanimous  frers  will  be  carried,  and  shall  contain  the  claseitlca- 

vote  from  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  place  tion  of  tV-eight  in  force,  and  shall  also  state  separately 
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the  terminal  charges  and  any  rules  or  regulations  ^^  No  advanoe  shall  be  made  in  joint  rates,  fares, 

which  in  any  wi»e  ohan^,  affectf  or  determine  any  and  char^,  shown  upon  joint  tariffs,  except  aner  ton 

part  or  the  aggregate  ot  such  aforesaid    rates  and  days*  notice  to  the  commission,  which  shall  plainly 

fares  and  charges.    Such  schedules  shall  be  plainly  state  the  changes  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  schedule 

printed  in  laige  type,  and  copies  for  the  use  of  the  then  in  force,  and  the  time  when  the  increased  rates, 

public  shall  be  posted  in  two  public  and  conspicuous  tares,  or  chaiiares  will  go  into  effect.    No  reduction 

-""  ----!—         ««       X  _„_L        .._  ^i-_ii  1.         J- ._ --.-^  _  .._  x._._    -  ^  charges,  except 

"he  commission 
Ivance  of  joint 

accessible  to  the  public  and  can  be  conveniently  in-  rates.    Theoommission  may  make  public  such  pro- 
spected, posed  advances  or  such  reductions  in  such  manner  as 

**  Any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  may,  in  its  judgment,  be  deemed  practicable,  and 
this  act  receiving  freight  in  the  United  States  to  be  may  prescribe  from  time  to  time  the  measure  of  pub- 
carried  through  a  foreign  country  to  any  place  in  tlie  lioity  which  common  carriers  shall  give  to  advances 
IJnited  States  shall  also  in  like  manner  print  and  keep  or  reductions  in  joint  tariffs. 

open  to  public  inspection,  at  ever^  depot  or  office  *^  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier,  party 
where  such  freight  is  received  for  shipment,  schedules  to  any  joint  tariff,  to  charge,  demand,  ooUect,  or  re- 
showing  the  through  rates  established  and  charged  by  ceive  from  any  person  or  persons  a  greater  or  less 
such  common  earner  to  all  points  in  the  United  States  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  8Uoh  penons  or 
bnyond  the  foreign  country  to  which  it  accepts  freight  property,  or  for  any  services  in  connection  tberewith, 
for  shipment ;  and  any  freight  shipped  from  the  between  any  points  as  to  which  a  joint  rate,  fare,  or 
United  States  through  a  foreign  country  into  the  Unit-  chartre  is  named  thereon  than  is  specified  in  the  sched- 
ed  States,  the  through  rate  on  which  shall  not  have  ulc  nled  with  the  commission  in  lorcc  at  the  time, 
been  maae  public  as  required  bv  this  act.  shall,  before  *^  The  commission  mav  determine  and  prescribe  the 
it  is  admitted  into  the  United  States  from  said  for-  form  in  which  the  scheaules  required  bv  this  section 
eign  country,  be  subject  to  customs  duties  as  if  said  to  be  kept  open  to  public  inspection  shall  be  prepared 
freight  were  of  foreign  production ;  and  any  law  in  and  arrangecL  and  may  change  the  tbrm  fix>m  time  to 
conflict  with  this  sec^on  is  hereby  repealed.  time  as  shall  ne  found  expedient. 

"  No  advance  shall  be  made  in  the  rates,  ftres^  and  **  If  any  such  common  carrier  shall  neglect  or  refuse 

charges  which  have  been  establi.4hed  and  published  to  file  or  publish  its  schedules  or  tariffs  of  rates,  fares, 

as  aforesaid  by  any  common  carrier  in  compliance  and  charges  as  provided  in  this  section,  or  any  part  of 

with  the  rec^uirementsof  this  section,  except  atier  ten  the  same,  such  common  carrier  shall,  in  addition  to 

days*  public  notice,  which   shall   plainlv  state   the  other  penalties  herein  prescribed,  be  subject  to  a  writ 

changes  propoHcd  to  be  made  in  the  schedule  then  in  of  mandamus,  to  be  issued  b^  an^  circuit  court  of 

force,  and  the  time  when  the  increased  rates,  fares,  or  the  United  States  in  the  judicial  district  wherein  the 

ohaiges  will  go  into  effect ;  and  the  proposea  chanffea  principal  office  of  said  common  carrier  is  situated,  or 

shallbe  shown  by  printing  new  schedules,  or  shall  be  wherem  such  offense  ma^  be  committed,  and  if  such 

plainly  indicated* upon  the  schedules  in  roroe  at  the  common  carrier  be  a  foreign  corporation  in  the  judicial 

time  and  kept  open  to  public  inspection.    Reductions  circuit  wherein  such  common  carrier  accepts  traffic 

in  such  pubiLshed  rates,  fares^  or  charges  shall  only  be  and  has  an  agent  to  perform  such  service,  to  compel 

made  aner  three  days*  previous  public  notice,  to  be  compliance  with  the  aforesaid  provisions  of  this  seo- 

given  in  the  same  manner  that  notice  of  an  advance  tion :  and  such  writ  shall  issue  in  the  name  of  the 

m  rates  ma^t  be  given.  people  of  the  United  States,  at  the  relation  of  the 

**  And  when  any  such  common  carrier  shall  have  commissioners  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
established  and  published  its  rates,  fares,  and  charges  act :  and  the  failure  to  comply  with  its  requirements 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  punishable  as  and  for  a  contempt :  and  the 
shall  be  unlawful  for  such  common  carrier  to  chorge,  said  commissioners,  as  complainants^  may  also  apply, 
demand,  collect,  or  receive  fVom  any  person  or  per-  in  any  such  circuit  court-  of  the  United  States,  for  a 
sons  a  greater  or  less  compensation  ror  the  transpor-  writ  of  ii^junction  against  such  common  carrier,  to  re- 
lation of  passengers  or  property,  or  for  any  services  in  strain  such  common  carrier  from  receiving  or  trans- 
connection  therewith,  than  is  specified  in  such  pub-  porting  property  among  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
lished  schedule  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges  as  may  at  torics  ot  the  United  States,  or  between  the  United 
the  time  be  in  force.  States  and  adjacent  foreign  countries,  or  between  ports 

**  Every  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  transshipment  and  of  entry  and  the  several  States 

of  this  act  shall  file  with  the  commisMion  hereinafter  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  as  mentioned  in 

provided  tbr  copies  of  its  schedules  of  rates,  fares,  and  the  first  section  of  this  act,  until  such  common  carrier 

charges  which  have  been  established  and  published  shall  have  complied  with  the  aforesaid  provisions  of 

in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  this  section  of  tnis  act.*' 

and  shall   promptly  notify  said   commission  of  all  Sec.  2.  That  section  10  of  said  act  is  hereby  amend- 

changes  made  in  the  same.    Every  such  common  ed  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

carrier  shall  also  file  with  said  commission  copies  of  "Sso.  10.  That  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the 
all  contracts,  agreements^  or  arrangements  with  other  provisions  of  this  act,  or,  whenever  such  common  car- 
common  carriers  in  relation  to  any  traffic  affected  by  rier  is  a  corporation,  any  director  or  officer  thereof^  or 
the  provisions  of  this  act  to  which  it  may  be  a  party,  any  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent^  or  person,  acting 
And  in  cases  where  passeiij^ers  and  flight  pass  over  for  or  employed  by  such  corporation,  who,  alone  or 
continuous  lines  or  routes  operated  by  more  than  one  with  anv  other  corporation,  company,  person,  or  partv, 
common  carrier,  and  the  several  common  carriers  op-  shall  willfully  door  cause  to  be  done,  or  shall  wiuini^ly 
crating  such  lines  or  routes  establish  joint  tariffs  of  suffer  or  permit  to  be  done,  any  act.  matter,  or  thing 
rates  or  fares  or  charges  for  such  continuous  lines  or  in  this  act  prohibited  or  declared  to  be  unlawtul,  or 
routes,  copies  of  f>uch  joint  tarifis  shall  also,  in  like  who  shall  aid  or  abet  therein,  or  shall  willfully  omit 
manner,  be  filed  with  said  commission.  Such  joint  or  fail  to  do  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  act  re- 
ntes, fares,  and  charges  on  such  continuous  lines  so  quired  to  be  done,  or  shall  cause  or  willindy  suffer  or 
filed  an  aforesaid  shall  be  made  public  hy  such  com-  permit  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  so  directed  or  required 
mon  carriers  when  directed  by  said  commission,  in  so  oy  this  act  to  be  done  not  to  be  so  done, or  shall  aid 
far  as  may,  in  the  judi;mcnt  of  the  commission,  be  or  abet  any  such  omission  or  failure,  or  shall  be  guilty 
deemed  practicable  ;  and  suid  commission  shall  from  of  any  infraction  of  this  act,  or  shall  lud  or  abet  there- 
time  to  time  prescribe  the  measure  of  publicity  which  in,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  bo  given  to  such  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  or  to  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  district  court  of 
such  part  of  them  as  it  may  deem  it  practicable  for  the  United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
such  common  carriers  to  publish,  and  the  places  in  such  offense  was  committed,  he  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
which  they  shall  be  published.  to  exceed  $5,000  for  each  offense :  Ptotidedy  That  if 
VOL.  XXIX. — 15  A 
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the  offense  for  which  any  person  shall  be  convicted  as  and  for  the  purposeB  of  thin  act  the  oommission  shall 

aforesaid  shall  be  an  unlawful  discrimiimtion  in  rates,  have  power  to  require,  by  subpoena,  the  attendance 

fares,  or  charges  ibr  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  all 

or  property,  such  persons  shall  ^  in  addition  to  the  fine  books,  papers,  tariffs,  contracts,  ax?reements,  and  docu- 

hereinbefore  provided  for,  be  liable  to  imprisonment  ments  relating  to  any  matter  unoer  investigation,  and 

in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  two  in  case  of  di&obedience  to  a  subpoena,  the  commiRsion, 

years,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  dis-  or  any  party  to  a  proceeding  before  the  commission, 

cretion  of  the  court.  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States 

**  Any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 

this  act,  or,  whenever  such  common  carrier  is  a  corpo-  and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents 


ing,  or  false  renort  or  weight,  or  by  any  other  device  ried  on,  may,  in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 

or  mean.s,  shall  knowingly  and  willAilly  assistt,  or  a  subpoena  issued  to  any  common  carrier  subject  to 

shall  willingly  suffer  or  permit,  any  person  or  persons  the  provisions  of  tiiis  act,  or  other  person,  Ibsuc  an 

to  obtain  transportation  for  property  at  less  tnan  the  order  requiring  such  common  carrier  or  other  person 

regular  rates  t-hen  established  and  in  force  on  the  line  to  appear  before  said  commission  (and  produce  books 

of  transportation  of  such  common  carrier,  shall  be  and  papers  if  so  ordered)  and  give  evidence  touching 

deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,   upon  the  matter  in  question ;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 

conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 

of  competent  jurisdiction  within  the  district  in  which  a  contempt  thereof.    The  claim  that  any  such  testi- 

such  offense  was  committed,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  mony  or  evidence  may  tend  to  criminate  the  person 

exceeding  $6,000,  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  giving  such  evidence  shall  not  excuse  such  witness 

for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  ooth,  in  the  from  testifying ;  but  such  evidence  or  testimony  shall 

discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  offense.  not  be  used  against  such  person  on  the  trial  of  any 

**  Any  person  and  any  officer  or  a^ent  of  any  oorpo-  criminal  procccdin^r.'* 

ration  or  company  wno  shall  deliver  property  for  Seo.  4.  That  section  14  of  siud  act  is  hereby  amend- 

transjtortation  to  any  common  carrier,  subject  to  the  ed  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

provisions  of  this  act,  or  for  whom  as  consignor  or  **  Sbo.  14.  That  whenever  an  investigation  shall  be 
oonsignee  any  such  carrier  shall  transport  property,  made  by  said  commission,  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  make 
who  shall  knowingly  and  willfully,  by  fklse  billing,  a  report  in  writing  in  respect  thereto,  which  shall  in- 
&lse  classification,  false  weighing,  or  false  report  of  dude  the  findings  of  fact  upon  which  the  conclusions 
weight,  or  by  any  other  device  or  means,  wliether  of  the  commission  are  based,  toother  with  its  recom- 
with  or  without  the  consent  or  connivance  of  the  car-  mendation  as  to  what  reparation,  if  any,  should  be 
rier,  its  agent  or  agents,  obtain  transportation  for  such  made  by  the  common  carrier  to  any  party  or  parties 
property  at  less  than  the  regular  rates  then  established  who  may  be  found  to  have  been  injured  ;  and  such 
and  in  force  on  the  line  of  transportation,  shall  be  findings  so  made  shall  thereafter,  in  all  judicial  pro- 
deemed  guilty  of  fraud,  which  is  hereby  declared  a  ceedings,  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  as  to  each 
misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  oonviction  thereof  in  and  every  fact  found. 

any  cour^of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdio-  *^  All  reports  of  investu^tions  made  by  the  com* 

tion  within  the  district  in  which  such  ofronse  was  mission  shall  be  entered  ofrecord,  and  a  copy  thereof 

committed,  be  subject  for  each  offense  to  a  fine  of  not  shall  be  f\imished  to  the  party  who  may  nave  com- 

exceeding  |5,000  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  plained,  and  to  any  common  carrier  thi^  may  have 

for  a  term  of  not  exceeoing  two  years,  or  ooth,  in  the  been  oompUuned  of. 

discretion  of  the  court.  **  The  commission  may  provide  for  the  publication 

**  If  any  such  person,  or  any  officer  or  agent  of  any  of  its  reports  and  decisions  in  such  form  and  manner 
such  corporation  or  company,  shall,  by^  payment  of  as  may  be  best  adapted  for  public  information  and 
monej^  or  other  thing  of  value,  solicitation,  or  other-  use,  and  such  authorized  publications  shall  be  corn- 
wise,  induce  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  pro-  potent  evidence  of  the  reports  and  decisions  of  the 
visions  of  this  act,  or  any  of  its  officers  or  agents,  to  commission  therein  contained,  in  all  courts  of  the 
discriminate  unjustly  in  his,  its,  or  their  favor  as  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States,  without  any 
agninst  any  other  oonsignor  or  consignee  in  the  trans-  flirther  proof  or  authentication  thereof.  The  commis- 
portation  of  property,  or  shall  aid  or  abet  any  com-  sion  may  also  cause  to  be  printed  for  early  distribu- 
mon  carrier  in  any  such  uz^'ust  discrimination,  such  tion  its  annual  reports." 

person,  or  such  officer  or  agent  of  such  corporation  Seo.  6.  That  section  16  of  said  act  is  hereby  amend- 

or  company,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misaemean-  ed  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

or,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  *^  Seo.  16.  That  whenever  any  common  carrier,  as 
the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  within  defined  in  and  subjuct  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  district  in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  be  shall  violate,  or  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  or  perform 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $6,000,  or  imprison-  any  lawful  order  or  requirement  of  the  commission 
ment  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  created  by  tliis  act,  not  founded  upon  a  controversy 
two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  requiring  a  trial  by  jury,  as  provided  by  the  seventn 
each  offence :  and  such  person,  coiporation,  or  com-  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
pany  shall  also,  together  with  snid  common  carrier,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commission  or  for  any  com- 
be liable,  jointly  or  severally,  in  an  action  on  the  pany  or  person  interested  in  such  order  or  require- 
case  to  be  brought  hy  any  consignor  or  consignee  dis-  ment,  to  apply  in  a  summary  way,  by  petition,  to  the 
criminated  against  m  any  court  of  the  Unit^  States  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  sitting  in  ec^uity  in 
of  competent  jurisdiction  for  all  damages  caufied  by  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  common  carrier  com- 
er resulting  therefi'om."  plained  of  has  its  principal  office,  or  in  which  the  vio- 

Sec.  8.  Tnat8ectionl2of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  lation  or  disobedience  of  such  order  or  requirement 

BO  as  to  read  as  follows :  shall  happen,  alleging  such  violation  or  disooedience, 

*^  Seo.  12.  That  the  commission  hereby  created  shall  as  the  case  may  oe;  and  the  said  court  shall  have 

have  authority  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  power  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter,  on  such  short 

business  of  all  common  carriers  subject  to  the  pro-  notice  to  the  common  carrier  complained  of  as  the 

visions  of  this  act,  and  shall  keep  itself  informed  as  to  court  shall  deem  reasonable ;  and  such  notice  may  be 

the  manner  and  method  in  which  the  same  is  con-  served  on  such  common  carrier,  his  or  its  officers, 

ducted,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  obtain  from  such  agents,  or  servants,  in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall 

common  carrier?  full  and  complete  information  necca-  direct ;  and  said  court  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  de- 

sarv  to  enable  the  oommi&oion  to  perform  the  duties  terraine  the  matter  speedily  as  a  court  of  equity,  and 

ana  carry  out  the  objects  for  whion  it  was  created  ;  without  the  formal  pleadings  and  proceedings  applica- 
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ble  to  ordinary  suits  in  equity,  but  in  such  manner  twenty  nor  more  than  fortv  days  from  the  time  said 
as  to  do  justioe  in  the  premises ;  and  to  this  end  such  order  is  made,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshal 
court  shall  have  power,  if  it  think  fit,  to  direct  and  of  the  district  in  which  sfud  proocedinj;  is  pendin<^  to 
prosecute  in  such  mode  and  by  such  persons  as  it  mav  forthwith  serve  a  copy  of  said  petition,  and  of  said 
appoint,  all  such  inquiries  as  the  court  may  tliink  order,  upon  each  ofthodefendants,  and  it  shall  be  the 
needful  to  enable  it  to  form  a  just  jud^^ent  in  the  dut^  of  the  defendants  to  file  their  answers  to  said 
matter  of  sucli  petition ;  and  on  such  heanngthe  find-  petition  within  ten  da^s  after  the  service  of  the  same 
ings  of  fact  in  the  report  of  said  commisbion  shall  be  upon  them  as  aforesaid.  At  the  trial  the  findings  of 
prima^aoie  evidence  of  the  matters  therein  stated ;  fact  of  said  commission  as  set  forth  in  its  report  shall 
and  if  it  bo  made  to  appear  to  such  court  on  such  be  erima  facie  evidence  of  the  matters  therem  stated, 
hearing  or  on  report  of  any  such  person  or  persons  and  if  eitner  party  shall  demand  a  jury  or  shall  omit 
that  ttie  lawfUI  order  or  requirement  of  said  oommis-  to  waive  a  jury,  the  court  shall,  by  it«  order,  direct 
sion  drawn  in  ouestion  has  been  violated  or  disobeved,  the  marshal  forthwith  to  summon  a  juiy  to  tiy  the 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  couit  to  issue  a  writ  or  in-  cause ;  but  if  all  the  parties  shall  waive  a  jury  in 
junction  or  other  proper  process,  mandatory  or  other-  writing,  then  the  court  shall  try  the  issues  m  said 
wise,  to  restrain  such  common  carrier  from  ftuther  cause  and  render  itn  judgment  thereon.  If  the  sub- 
continuing  such  violation  or  disobedience  of  such  ject  in  dispute  shall  be  of  the  vidue  of  $2,000  or  more, 
order  or  requirement  of  said  commission  and  enjoin-  either  party  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
ing  obedience  to  the  same  ^  and  in  case  of  any  dis-  Unitea  States  under  the  same  regulations  now  pro- 
obedience  of  any  such  wnt  of  iivjunction  or  other  vided  bv  law  In  respect  to  security  for  such  appeal ; 
Eloper  process,  mandatory  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  but  sucn  appeal  muBt  be  taken  within  twenty  days 
iwinl  tor  such  court  to  issue  writs  of  attachment  or  firom  the  day  of  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  of  said 
any  other  process  of  said  court  incident  or  applicable  circuit  court.  If  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  oourt 
to  writs  of  mjunction  or  other  proper  process,  manda-  shall  be  in  favor  of  the  party  complaining,  he  or  they 
tory  or  otherwise,  against  sucui  common  carrier,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  a  reasonable  counsel  or 
if  a  corporation  against  one  or  more  of  the  directors,  attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  which  shall 
officers,  or  agents  of  the  same,  or  again.Ht  anv  owner,  be  collected  as  part  of  the  costs  in  the  case.  For  the 
lessee,  trustee,  receiver,  or  other  person  tailing  to  purposes  of  this  act,  excepting  its  penal  provisions, 
obey  such  writ  of  injunction  or  other  proper  prooeft>,  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemea 
mandatory  or  otherwise ;  and  said  court  may,  if  it  to  be  always  in  session." 

shall  think  fit,  make  an  order  directing  such  common  Sbo.  6.  That  section  17  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended 

earner  or  other  person  so  disobeying  such  writ  of  in-  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

junction  or  other  proper  process,  mandatory  or  other-  **  Sxo.  17.  That  the  commission  may  conduct  its 

wise,  to  pay  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  for  proceedings  in  such  manner  as  will  best  conduce  to 

each  corner  or  penon  in  default  tne  sum  of  $500  for  the  proper  dispatch  of  business  and  to  the  ends  of 

every  day^  after  a  day  to  be  named  in  the  order,  that  justice.    A  mfgoritv  of  the  commission  shall  con&ti- 

snch  earner  or  other  person  shall  fail  to  obey  fluoh  tute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  no 

injunction  or  other  proper  process,  mandatory  or  oommi&tioner  shall  participate  in  any  heating  or  pro- 

oUierwise:  and  such  moneys  shall  be  payable  as  the  ceedin^  in  which  he  has  any  pecuniary  interest.  Said 

court  shall  direct,  either  to  the  part^  complaining  or  commission  may,  fVom  time  to  time,  make  or  amend 

into  court,  to  abide  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  court,  such  general  rules  or  orders  as  may  be  re(|uisite  for 

or  into  tne  Treasuiy ;  and  payment  thereof  may,  the  order  and  regulation  of  proceedings  before  it,  in- 

without  prejudice  to  any  other  mode  of  recovering  tne  eluding  forms  of  notices  and   the  service  thereof, 

same,  be  enforced  by  attachment  or  order  in  the  na-  which  shall  conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  those  in 

ture  of  a  writ  of  execution,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  use  in  the  courts  of^  the  United  States.    Any  party 

same  had  been  recovered  by  a  final  decree  in  per-  may  appear  before  said  oommission  and  be  heard,  in 

aofutm  in  such  court.    When  the  subject  in  dispute  person  or  by  attorney.    Every  vote  and  official  act  of 

shall  be  of  the  value  of  $2,000  or  more,  either  party  to  the  oommission  shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  its 

such  proceeding  before  said  court  may  appeal  to  the  proceedings  shall  be  public  upon  the  reouest  of  either 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  under  the  same  partly  interested.     Said  commission  snail  have  an 

regulations  now  provided  by  law  in  respect  of  security  official  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed.    Either 

fbr  Muoh  appeal :  but  such  appeal  shall  not  operate  to  of  the  members  of  the  commission  may  administer 

stay  or  superseae  the  order  of  the  court  or  the  exeou-  oaths  and  affirmations  and  sign  subpoenas." 

tion  of  any  writ  or  process  thereon ;  and  such  court  Sbo.  7.  That  section  18  of  said  act  is  hereby  amend- 

may,  in  every  such  matter,  order  the  payment  of  such  ed  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

costs  and  counsel  fees  ns  snail  be  deemed  reasonable.  **  Sec.  18.  That  each  commissioner  shall  receive  an 
Whenever  any  such  petition  shall  be  filed  or  pre-  annual  salary  of  $7,500,  payable  in  the  same  manner 
aented  by  the  commission,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of^the  as  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The 
district  attorney,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  Attorney-  commission  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  re- 
General  of  the  United  States,  to  prosecute  the  same :  ceive  an  annual  salary  of  $3,500,  payable  in  like  man- 
and  the  costs  and  expenses  of  such  prosecution  shall  ner.  The  commission  shall  have  authority  to  employ 
be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  employ^  as  it 
courts  of  the  Unitea  States.  may  find  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  its 
"  If  the  matters  involved  in  any  such  order  or  re-  duties.  Uutil  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  com- 
quiremcnt  of  said  commission  are  founded  upon  a  mission  ma^  hire  suitable  offices  for  its  use,  and  shall 
controversy  requiring  a  trial  bv  jury,  a.s  provided  by  have  authority  to  procure  all  necessary  office  supplies, 
the  seventh  ameodment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  oommission  shall  be 
United  States,  and  any  such  common  carrier  shall  paid  the  same  teea  and  milea(?e  that  are  paid  to  wit- 
violate  or  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  or  perform  the  nesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
same,  after  notice  given  by  said  commission  as  pro-  *^  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  commission,  including 
video  in  the  fifteenth  section  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  all  necessary  expenses  for  transportation  incurreil  by 
lawful  fbr  anv  company  or  person  interested  in  such  the  commissioners,  or  by  their  employ^  under  their 
order  or  requirement  to  apply  in  a  summary  way  by  orders,  in  making  any  investigation,  or  upon  official 
petition  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  business  in  any  other  places  than  in  the  city  of  Wanh- 
sitting  as  a  court  of  law  in  the  judicial  district  in  intrton,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation 
which  the  carrier  complained  of  has  its  principal  of-  of  iteinized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  chair- 
flee,  or  in  which  the  violation  or  disobedience  of  such  man  of  the  commission." 

order  or  requirement  shall  happen,  alleging  such  vio-  Seo.  8.  That  section  21  of  said  act  is  hereby  amend- 

lation  or  disobedience  09  the  case  may  be ;  and  said  ed  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

court  shall  by  its  order  then  fix  a  time  and  place  for  **  Seo.  21.  That  the  commission  shall,  on  or  before 

the  trial  of  said  cause,  which  shidl  not  be  leas  than  the  1st  day  of  December  in  each  year,  make  a  report, 
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whioh  shall  be  tnuiBiiiitted  to  CongreRs,  and  copies  of  **  under  substantially  similar  circumstanoos  and  oon- 

which  shall  be  distributed  as  are  the  other  reports  ditions.'' 

transmitted  to  Congress.    This  report  shall  contain  To  amend  section  8  of  same  act  by  striking  oat 

such  information  and  data  collected  by  the  commis-  wherever  they  occur  in  said  section  the  words  **  un- 

sion  as  may  be  considered  of  value  in  tne  determina-  due  and  unreasonable." 

tion  of  questions  connected  with  the  regulation  of  To  amend  section  4  of  same  act  by  striking  out  of 

commerce,  togeUier  with  such  recommendations  as  to  said  section  all  after  the  word  **  distance  *'  where  it 

additiomd  legislation  relating  thereto  as  the  com-  occurs  before  the  word  **  Provided." 

mission  may  deem  necessary ;    and  the  names  and  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  regulate  com- 

compensation  of  the  persons  employed  by  said  com-  merce,"  approved  Feb.  4, 1887,  by  adding  the  follow- 

mission."  ing  section: 

Sec.  9.  That  section  22  of  said  act  is  hereby  amend-  **  That  in  all  civil  actions  and  proceedings  of  what- 

ed  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  ever  nature  arising  under  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to 

*^  Sec.  22.   That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  regulate  commerce,'  approved  Feb.  4,  1887,  and  un- 

the  carriage,  storage,  or  handling  of  property  free  or  der  all  acts  amendatory  thereof  concurrent  jorisdio- 

at  reduced  rates  for  the  United  States,  State,  or  mu-  tion  with  United  States  courts  is  hereby  oonlerrod 

nicipol  governments,  or  for  charitable  nurposes,  or  to  upon  State  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction." 

or  irom  fairs  and  en>o8itions  for  exhioition  thereat.  To  be  added  after  the  word  *^  created,"  in  line  10  of 

or  the  free  carriage  oi  destitute  and  homeless  persons  section  8  of  this  act: 

transported  by  charitable  societies,  and  the  necessary  *^  And  said  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and 

agents  employed  in  such  transportation^  or  the  issu-  required  to  prescribe  for  the  use  ana  ffuidanoe  of  said 

ance  of  milea^,  excursion,  or  commutation  passenger  common  carrien  in  making  their  Bchedules  of  rates 

tickets ;  nothmg  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  pro-  and  charges  for  transportation  of  persons  and  prop- 

hibit  any  oommon  carrier  fh>m  giving  reduced  rates  ertjr  one  uniform  clat«illcation,  and  shall  transmit 

to  ministers  of  religion,  or  to  municipal  governments  copies  thereof  to  said  common  carriers  on  or  before 

tor  the  transportation  of  indigent  persons,  or  to  in-  the  first  Monday  in  January.  1889,  and  thereafter  the 

mates  of  the  national  homes  or  State  homea  for  dis-  fiulnre  or  refusal  of  any  sucn  oommon  carrier  to  ob- 

abled  volunteer  soldiers  under  arrangements  with  the  serve  said  classification  in  making  schedules  of  rates 

boards  of  managere  of  siud  homes;  nothing  in  this  act  shall^  be  an  unlawftil  act,  and  all  rates  and  charves 

shall  be  construed  to  prevent  railroads  from  giving iVee  not  in  oonformity  with  said  classification  shall  m 

carriage  to  their  own  officers  and  employes,  or  to  pre-  deemed  and  be  unreasonable  rates  and  charges, 

vent  the  principal  officers  of  any  railroa<l  company  or  That  the  following  section  be  added  to  the  said  act 

companies  Irom  exchanging  posses  or  tickets  with  other  of  1887 :  **  That  the  commission  is  hereby  authorized, 

railroad  oompanies  for  their  officers  and  employ^;  and  empowered,  and  required  to  execute  ana  enforce  the 

nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  in  any  way  abridge  provisions  of  this  act,  and  upon  the  request  of  said 

or  alter  the  remedies  now  existing  at  common  law  or  commission  the  Attomey-Qeneral  of  the  United  States 

by  statute,  but  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  in  addi-  shall  institute  and  prosecute  all  necessary  proceedings 

tion  to  such  remedies :  Brovided^  That  no  pending  liti-  in  the  proper  court  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act  and 

gatiou  shall  in  any  way  be  affected  by  this  act."  for  the  punii^hment  of  all  violations  thereof." 

Seo.  10.  That  tine  cirouit  and  district  courts  of  the  Add  to  the  end  of  section  Ij  the  following: 

United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  upon  the  rela-  *'*'  I¥ovided^  however^  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 

tion  of  any  person  or  persons,  firm,  or  corporation,  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 

alleging  such  violation  by  a  common  carrier,  of  any  act  to  carry  refined  oils  and  other  petroleum  products, 

of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supple-  ootton-eeed  oil,  and  turpentine  for  any  shipper,  in  tank 

ment  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof,  as  prevents  the  or  cylinder  cars,  who  shall  own,  lease,  or  control  the 

relator  from  havmg  interstate  traffic  moved  by  said  same  in  any  manner,  except  upon  the  condition  that 

common  carrier  at  the  same  rates  as  are  chaiged,  or  aaid  carrier  shall  chaigc  toe  same  rate  for  the  trons- 

upoii  terms  or  conditions  as  favorable  as  those  given  portation  of  said  products  in  wooden  package  or  bar- 


ing 8uch  common  carrier  to  move  and  transport  the  To  insert  in  the  original  section  22  the  words  "  or 

traffic,  or  to  furnish  cars  or  other  facilities  for  trans-  inmates  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphans'  homes." 

^fTT.;rif%T«.t"SS'^f"?aorJ'^  Thl'  'p^  The  Senate  non-concurred  in  the  House  amend- 

oompen«ation  to  the  common  carrier  for  the  service  ments;   a  conference  committee  was  appointed, 

to  be  enforced  by  the  writ  is  raised  by  the  pleadings,  and  at  the  second  session  of  the  Congress,  Feb. 

the  writ  of  peremptory  mandamus  may  issue,  notwitn-  5,  1889,  the  following  report  was  submitted : 

standing  such  question  of  fVust  is  undetermined,  upon  «,,                -^        ^        ^                   ^i.     i. 

such  terins  as  to  security,  payment  of  money  iiito  the  P^  ?l?""*^*^Tf  ^  conference,  on  the  disagreeing 

court,  or  otherwise,  as  tke  dourt  may  think  proner,  J?^^  ^l  ^^  ^^.^,  ^}S'TL??.^^'^  amendments  of  the 

pendin?  the  detcniiination  of  the  question  of  fad:  f?«"^«  ^  J^«  ^^^(S.  2,861)  to  amend  an  act  enutled 

%ovided,  That  the  remedy  hereby  given  by  writ  of  *  ^°  *°^*^  regulate  commerce,"  approved  Feb.  4, 

mandflmis  shall  be  cumulative,  and  shall  not  be  held  1887,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference  have 

to  exclude  or  interfere  with  other  remedies  provided  ^^9  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 

by  this  act  or  the  act  to  which  it  is  a  supplement.  "PSj^^lP^T"  ^  *<>"o,^8  •        ,,             ,       , 

'^                                                          "  That  the  Iiouse  recede  from  its  amendment  num- 

The  bill  was  reported  in  the  House  on  Sept.  **Ji?^  ?'.i-  o      .          ■•   *       .     ■.. 

12.  1888,  and  passed  on  Sept.  13,  after  amemi-  „Zn?fi^^?^T^urS!.1®  *^'? '^'  diwigreement  to  the 

ment.     The  fliS  two  amenkments  were  formal,  Z^e  mhe  s^Le                ^^^'^^^^  1»  2,  and  4,  and 

referring  to  the  posting  of  schedules  in  "two  That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 

public  and  conspicuous  places."    The  following  amendment  of  the  House  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 

amendments  were  also  adopted :  the  same  with  an  amendment  a»  follows :  In  lieu  of  the 

matter  proposed  to  bo  inserted  by  said  amendment 

To  amend  section  2  by  inserting  after  the  word  insert  toe  following: 

"  weighing"  the  words  *** false  representation  of  the  "  And  the  commiKsion  is  hereby  authorized  and  ro- 

contcnts  of  the  packa'^e."  quired  to  execute  and  enforce  the  proviMons  of  this 

To  amend  section  2  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  act;  and,  upon  the  request  of  the  commission,  it  shall 

regulate  commerce,"  approved  Feb.  4,  18S6,  by  strik-  be  the  dutv  of  any  district  attorney  of  the  United 

ing  out  wherever  they  occur  in  said  section  the  words  States  to  w^om  the  commission  may  apply  to  insti- 
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tute  vA  the  proper  ooart  and  to  proeecute.  under  the  di-  neys  of  the  United  States  in  and  for  said  renpective 

lection  of  tue  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  diatricts  shall  disohaixe  the  duties  of  diHtrict  attor> 

all  neoesaary  proceed in^pi  for  the  enforcement  of  the  neys  in  said  cirouit  courts.    Hereafter  all  appoint- 

provisions  of  this  act,  and  for  the  punishment  of  all  ments  of  clerks  of  circuit  courts  of  the  Unitea  states 

violations  thereof;  and  the  costs  and  expenses  of  such  shall  be  made  by  the  circuit  judfi^es  of  the  respective 

prosecution  shall  bo  paid  out  of  tlio  appropriation  for  circuits  in  which  such  circuit  courts  are  or  may  be 

the  expenses  of  tlio  courts  of  the  United  States."  hereafter  established;  and  all  provisions  of  law  in- 

And  the  House  a^ree  to  the  same.  consistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  Sbo.  4.  That  said  circuit  courts,  respectively,  shall 

the  amendment  of  the  Hou.se  numbered  o,  and  ame  have  power  to  make  such  orders  and  directionB  as  shall 

to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu  be  proper  for  the  transfer  from  said  district  courts  of 

of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  said  amend-  all  causes,  prooeedinea,  matters,  records,  files,  and 

ment  insert  the  following;:  papers  as  oy  force  of  this  act  should  belong  to  the 

*^  And  of  soldien'  and  siuIoih'  orphans'  homes,  in-  said  drcnit  courts, 

oludin^thoaeabouttoenter  and  those  returning  home  Sbo.  6.  That  the  provisions  of  the   act  entitled 

after  diacharge."  "  An  act  to  amend  sections  688, 566,  671,  and  572  of 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same.  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating 

That  as  to  the  amendments  numbered  8  and  7  the  to  courts  in  Arkansas  and  other  States,*'  approved 

committee  of  conference  are  unable  to  agree.  Jan.  81,  1877,  conferring  upon  the  district  courts 

named  therein  circuit-court  powens ;  and  section  571 

The  disagreement  was  to  the  amendment  re-  of  the  Revised   Statutes  or  the  United  States,  as 

lating  to  the  transportation  of  oil  in  barrels  and  amended  b^  said  last-mentioned  act.  and  all  provis- 

tank  cars  and  the  amendment  conferring  con-  *ons  of  law  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 

current  jurisdiction  on  State  courts.    A  second  **»««  "^>A,f°?  ?®  "^  ^  ^f "^^y*  ^9*^^:*. 

conference  committee  was  appointed,  the  confer-  ^'^^  Jt  ^^**.  *jereafter  m  a  1  cases  of  convictoon  of 

"v^  ^^"*"»*''*'^  ""5  »|/pv*..«3«,  wio  y.vuA^iL  CTime  the  punishment  of  which  provided  by  law  im 

rees  on  the  i)art  of  the  House  receded  from  the  death,  tried  betbre  any  court  of  the  United  States,  the 

position  01  msistmg  upon  these  amendments,  flnaj  judgment  of  such  court  against  the  raspondent 

and  the  conference  report  was  presented  March  shall,  upon  the  application  ofUie  respondent,  be  re- 

3  and  agreed  to  by  the  House,  as  the  railroad  oxaminedj  revened,  or  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Couit 

commission  was  urgent  for  the  main  part  of  the  of  the  United  States  upon  a  writ  of  error,  under  such 

measure,  and  there  was  no  time  to  spend  in  fur-  5»^es  and  regulations  as  said  court  may  prescribe, 

ther  discussion.    The  President  approved  of  the  ^TI^^^tTh^  ^^^u^mti'of'^aSjJru'ri?^^^^^ 

Dill  ine  same  oay.                           * .  ^u    i«    .  prosecution  of  the  same  or  for  costs.    Upon  the  al- 

Appeal  In  Capital  Cases.— At  the  flrst  ses-  fowance  of  every  such  writ  of  error,  it  shall  be  the 

sion  of  the  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  to  provide  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  which  the  writ  of 

for  a  writ  of  error  in  capital  cases,  and  for  other  error  shall  bo  directed  to  forthwith  transmit  to  the 

purposes,  but  through  pressure  for  time  it  did  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  a 

not  receive  the  approvaS  of  the  President    On  ^^!^?^  tmnscript  of  the  record  in  such  case,  and  it 

Jan.  7, 1889,  the  Senate  passed  the  measure  again,  J^^^IHS^I"*^^  "*/  '*^®  ^'-^ ®'Vi*  **>«  Supreme  Court  of 

frtiirtwa .  ^^  United  States  to  receive,  file,  and  docket  the  same. 

as  I0110W8 .  Every  such  writ  of  error  shall  during  its  pendency 

Beit  enacted,  etc.,  That  there  shall  be,  andisheroby,  ^'P*™^  "?*  ??"{  pfproocedinp  upon  the  lucfgment  in 

esSlishTd^Wt  court  of  the  Unitei  Stites  in  a/d  J^ll^^^.^L^^l^hni^Tk^^^             R^J.—'rln'r; 

for  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  for  the  northern  T.^l\^a  ?1  f  t?rl  h^5  ^.l^t^il^]^.-^^^ 

district  of  Mississippi,  and  for  the  western  district  of  fj  *°?  V™®  *"  *  *^|?"  H**lf  "?.'^  ^  ^^  term  nam^  in 

South  Carolina,  reSpekively,  as  the  said  districts  are  tlu"^^  ^  J^l'lh'nll  h«  *1h v.^^ST^ l  TJJI 

now  oonstitutSl  bylaw.  ''Ind  terms  of  said  circuit  S?^^^  ^J^\f^Jll^r^^^y.^r.  Ll^l 

courtB,  respectively,  shall  be  held  at  the  times  and  ^XSfn?  .?«^?^2.  1^?,  LS!^^   ^  -ffliSL^So 

places  no^rovid^  by  law  for  the  holding  of  the  ^"^Zn  Sfi^arSS  f^^h^^^ 

Sistrict  courte  in  said  districts  resixjclively,  wd  terms  ?"?*  5***"  ^  remanded  to  the  court  fttm  whence  it 


places  .-_  •:  ^-.  ..  "c-r-i .-  ---     execution. 


*^^*«^"^?"'L?H^^.TX^^^.  ?«iZ^^^  granted  unless  a  petition  therefor  shall  be  filed  with 

8x0.  9.  That  said  circuit  courts,  respectively,  shall  g^     ,    j^  ^  ^    ^       .        j^.  j^  ^    ^^   j^  j,  j^ 

have  and  exercise,  within  their  respective  districts,  vIiJ^TIj  j„  J-'X  *t;r  L«,«  «:!««  ^.  «,;*V!« 

*!,«  m^^^  ^*:<«;»i.i  ««^  a«v«^iioftt  ;.i«/Zi;^>:^n  ..  ;.  «»  been  had  dunng  the  same  time  or  withm  such  time, 

X^S>n7cfrSd^b;ttp^^  Z  L^r'o^'Se^rt'^^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  United  States ;  an/all  suite,  causes,  and  pro-  t^.  ^^T'thl^nTm.^  f.?  ^,f J^.l  k!   '^L^f 
ccedingsnow  pending  in  the  said  several  respective  te^ti^fl^S^'^  ""^^  for  cause  allow  by  order  en- 
district  oourts.  and  also  in  the  district  court  of  tliodis-  «^«    »r    a?u?;  *u!.  ««♦  ai,on  *-ir«  ^4V^*  ««^  k«  ;« 
trictof  West  irirginia,  and  also  in  the  district  court  rn^''JlTnf.X«",S?i?^?L*^L«^^^^  S  1«^ 
of  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas,  held  at  Helena,  in  '^"^  ^°»  ^'^^  '^"^  ***®  ^«*  *^>  ^^  ^'^ '  ^'  "^^  ^^^^• 


Seo.  8.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  for  each  of  For  the  Protection  of  Glrls.— At  the  first 

said  circuit  courts  in  this  act  mentioned,  bv  the  cir-  session  of  the  Congress  the  Ilouse  passed,  and  the 

cuit-oourt  judge  of  the  circuit  in  which  said  districts  Senate  passed  with  amendments,  a  bill  for  the 

are  respectively  embraced,  a  clerk,  who  shall  take  the  protection  of  girls  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

oath  and  give  the  bond  rt«quired  by  law  for  clerks  of  ^n^j^p  ^-^^^^  ^^^s  of  age.     The  House  non-con- 

cireuit  courts,  who  shnll  dischanro  all  the  duties  and     ,.^^  •     ♦u-.'b^ * !?  «  i^  ^*„  ««,i  «  ^^^*^^ 

be  entitled  to' all  the  fees  and  emoluments  prescribed  ^""^^  *"  ^»^«  Senate  amendments  and  a  confer- 
by  general  Uw.  And  the  marshals  of  the  United  ence  committee  was  appointed,  which  reported. 
States  in  and  for  said  res|>eotive  districts  shall  act  as  Jan.  19,  1889,  m  favor  of  the  following  form  of 
marshals  of  siiid  cirouit  courts,  and  the  district  attor-  the  measure: 


230  CONGRESS.    (The  Sawdust  Gamb — Imtbbnational  Monby-Obders,  bt&) 

That  every  person  who  shmll  carnally  and  unlaw-  address,  or  name  other  than  hia  own  lawftil  and  prop- 
fully  know  any  female  under  the  age  of  aizteen  years,  er  name,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punishable  as  pro- 
or  who  shall  be  acoesisory  to  such  carnal  and  unlawful  vided  in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 
knowledge  before  the  tiEiot  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  8bo.  8.  That  the  Postmaster-  General  mav,  upon 
or  other  place  except  the  Territories,  over  which  the  evidence  satisfactory  to  him,  that  any  ^rson  is  using 
United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  or  on  any  any  fictitious,  false,  or  assumed  name,  title,  or  address 
vessel  within  the  admiralty  or  maritime  iurisdiction  of  in  conductin((,  promoting,  or  oarn-ing  on.  or  assisting 
the  United  States,  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  therein^  bv  means  of  the  post-office  estaobshment  ot 
State  or  Territory,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  the  Umtea  States,  any  business  scheme  or  device  in 
when  convicted  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  impris-  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  instruct  any 
onment  at  hard  labor  for  the  first  ofl:ense  for  not  more  postmaster  at  any  post-ofiioe  at  which  such  letters, 
than  fitteen  years,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense,  tor  cards^or  packets,  addressed  to  such  fictitious,  false,  or 
not  more  than  thirty  years.  assumed  name  or  address  arrive  to  notify  the  party 

,„.             ^                     ,  ^          J  .1.     f»       J     i.  claiming  or  receiving  such  letters,  cards,  or  packets  to 

The  report  was  agreed  to,  and  the  President  appear  at  the  post-office  and  be  identified :  and  if  tbe 

approved  the  measure^  Feb.  0.  partv  so  notified  fail  to  appear  and  be  identified,  or  if  it 

The  Sawdnst  Game. — At  the  first  session  of  shall  satisfactorily  appear  tiiat  such  lettere,  cards,  or 
the  Congress  the  House  passed  a  bill  to  punish  pockets  are  addressed  to  a  fictitious,  false,  or  aasumed 
pretended  dealers  in  counterfeit  money,  and  oth-  name  or  address,  such  letters,  postal  cards,  or  pack- 
er fraudulent  devices  for  using  the  United  States  J^  *^»^^  ,^  forwarded  to  tiie  dead-letter  office  as  fio- 
mails.  On  Feb.  26,  1889,  the  Senate  amended  ""''^^^  ^^^^^'^  ^  „.«,,  ,^,  deposit  of  which  in  the 
and  passed  the  measure  as  follows ;  maDs  is  by  this  act  made  punwhable  is  hereby  de- 

That  section  5480  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be,  and  ^**^  non-mailable ;  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
the  same  is  hereby,  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows:  ^  construed  m  to  authonze  any  person  otiier  than  an 
'  "Sec.  6480.  If  kny  person  havinff  devised  or  in-  f^ploy*  ot  the  dead-letter  office,  diJy  authonjed 
tending  to  devise  any  sclTeme  or  artSoe  to  defraud,  or  thereto,  to  open  any  letter  not  addressed  to  himself. , 
to  sen;  dispose  of,  foan,  exchange,  alter,  give  awav,  ^"^-J'  J°*^*  ^^enever  the  Poetmastei-General  is 
or  distribute,  supply,  o^  ftirnisf,  ir  pniSre  for  the  ^'""^S^  ***"i  1®"*,™  ""^  ^^^^  *??'  ""  ^«  ?'"^* 
lawful  use  any  oountarfeit  or  spurious  i>in,bank  notes,  *S  addressed  to  places  not  tiie  residence  or  business 
paper  money ,  or  any  obligation  or  security  of  the  Unit^  ^^S^  ^^  l^^  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended,  to 
ed Wes  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  municipality,  5?*"?  ^^±  P!"°?*  to  escape  identification,  he  may 
company,  corporation,  or  person,  or  an vtiiing  repi^  direct  postmasters  to  deliver  such  letters  onlv  from  the 
sentSd  to  be  oVintimated  oVheld  out  to  fie  sucli  coun-  PW't-offlce  upon  identification  of  persons  adaressod. 
terfeit  or  spurious  articles,  or  any  scheme  or  artifice  The  House  non-concurred  in  the  Senate  amend- 
to  obtam  money  by  or  throiurh  correspondence,  by  n,ents,  but  after  a  conference  receded  from  ita 
what  IS  commonly  called  ^^  the  sawdust  swindle  "or  „«„_^I„ «„-««„««  a^u«  d««„:^««*  -^^-^„«^  ♦!.« 
"  counterfeit  money  fniu<l,"  or  by  dealing  or  pre-  non-concurrence.  The  President  approved  the 
tending  to  deal  in  what  is  commonly  called  "  green  measure,  Jnarcn  ^.  «  ,,  „ 
article?,"  "green  coin,"  "bills,"  ''^  paper  goods,"  International  Money-Orders.— Both  Houses 
"  spurious  Treasury  notes,"  "  United  States  ^oods,"  passed  the  following  bill  increasing  the  maxi- 
"  green  cigars,"  or  any  other  names  or  terms  intend-  mum  amount  of  international  money-orders, 
ed  to  be  understood  as  relating  to  sudi  counterfeit  or  jj,  ^  enacted,  He.,  That  section  4028  of  the  Revised 
spurious  article,  to  be  effected  by  either  opening  or  statutes  of  the  tjnitid  States  (second  edition,  1878)  be, 
mtendmg  to  open  correspondence  or  communication  ^nd  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol' 
with  any  other  person,  whether  resident  withm  or  i^^g .                           ' 

outside  the  United  Stat«i,  by  means  of  tiie  postM>ffice  u  ^^  ^^S.  The  Postmaster^Tenerol  may  conclude 

establishment  ol  the  United  States,  or  by  mcitin^  arrangements  with  tiie  post  departments  of  foreign 

such  otiier  person  or  any  person  to  open  communi-  governments  with  whicV^poetal   conventions  haVe 

cation  with  the  r«rson  so  devising  or  intending,  shall,  ^^^  ^r  may  be  concluded  firtho  exchange,  by  means 

m  and  for  executing  such  scheme  or  artifice  or  at-  of  pcstol  orders,  of  small  sums  of  money7not  cxceed- 

temptin«  so  to  do,  place  or  cause  to  be  placed  any  let-  irtfTvoo  in  amount,  at  such  rates  of  exchange  and 

ter,  packet,  writing,  circular,  pamphlet,  or  advertise-  compensation  to  postmasters,  and  under  such  rules 

"T^Ti'I7  ^"**^?i?'  ^^^A  PJ»^offi<»i  o^  ^tf^^  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  expedient ;  and  Uie 

or  hotel  letter-box  of  tiie  United  States  to  be  sent  or  expenses  of  establishing  and  conducting  such  systems 

dehvered  by  tiie  said  post-office  establishment,  or  shall  of  exchange  may  be  paid  out  of  tiie  proceeds  of  the 

take  or  receive  any  such  therefrom,  such  person  so  money-order  busineMT" 

misusing  the  post-office  establishment  shall  upon  con-  gjjo.  2.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  witiiin  six 

virion,  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $600  months  from  the  date  of  its  approval  by  the  l*i«8- 

and  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  eighteen  dent. 

months,  or  oy  both  such  punishments,  at  the  discre-  wrt,      r%      --»                       i     i                       *^  . 

tion  of  the  court.    The  indictment,  information,  or  The  President  approved  the  measure  Feb.  1, 

complaint  mav  scverall^r  charge  offenses  to  the  num-  1880. 

ber  of  three  wnen  committed  within  the  some  six  cal-  Appropriations. — Just  previous  to  the  final 

endar  months;  but  the  court  thereupon  shall  give  a  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  March  2, 1889,  Mr. 

single  sentence,  and  shall  .proportion  the  punishment  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  submitted  a  summary 

specially  to  the  degree  m  which  the  abuse  of  the  ^  ^j^^        j              '    y  appropriation  bills  passed 

poet-office  establiHhment  enters  as  an  instrument  mto  \     .       lu         6^»  ^*"'  ••rr*^r»»"«'*""  ""«  f«»«'«=^ 

Such  fraudulent  scheme  and  device."  ^^^^S  the  second  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Con- 

Seo.  2.  That  any  person  who,  in  and  for  conduct-  K^^ss,  which  is  presented  m  tabular  form  on  the 

ing,  promoting,  or  carrying  on,  in  any  manner  by  next  page. 

means  of  the  oost-office  establishment  of  the  United  Summary. — The  Fiftieth  Congress  began  its 

States,  any  scheme  or  device  mentioned  in  the  pre-  first  session  on  the  first  Monday  of  December, 

ceding  section,  or  any  other  unlawful  business  what-  1887,  and  did  not  finally  adjourn  until  Oct  20, 

?^TJ  S^r/-"*^  °f^**T^  ^'^  "^ST^.i*^  ^  **'^'^^^'"^  1«8».      The  second  session,  beginning   at  the 

by  any  fictitious,  false,  or  assumed  title,  name,  or  ad-  „„„«i    x*^^    ^„..:-^j    u     v     •*.  *•          /^  i 

dress,  or  name  other  than  his  own  priper  nime,  or  V?"*\  H™iocfr?P*S??   ^^  limitation   of    law  on 

shall  take  or  receive  from  any  post-offloe  of  the  United  March  4,  1889.     There  were  introduced  in  the 

States  any  letter,  postal  card,  or  packet  addressed  to  house   12,664  bills    and    269  joint  resolutions. 

any  such  fictitious,  false,  or  assumed  title,  name,  or  There  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  4,000  bills 
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2^2  CONNECTICUT. 

and  145  joint  resolations.     Of  all  these,  1,791  having  reached  the  limit  of  age,  seventy  rears, 

became  laws.    The  most  important  measures  of  and  was  succeeded  by  Ex-Governor  Charles  B. 

a  general  character  have  been  noticed,  and  the  Andrews   by  appointment   of    the    Governor ; 

public  measures  not  here  dealt  with  in  detail  Associate   Justices,  Elisha   Carpenter,    Dwight 

nave  been  mainly  bills  providing  for  public  build-  Loomis,  Sidney  B.  Beardsley  (who  resigned  on 

ings,  for  bridges,  and  for  granting  the  right  of  Oct.  81)  succeeded    by    Edward  W.  i^ymour, 

way  to  railroads,  or  other  matters  incidental  to  Dwight  W.  Pardee,  who  will  retire  by  reason  of 

the  routine  business  of  the  Government    About  age  m  February,  1890,  and  will  be  succeeded  by 

832  House  bills  and  409  Senate  bills  that  became  David  Torrance. 

laws  were  private.  Among  the  important  pub-  Popnlation. — The  estimated  population  of 
lie  measures  that  failed  were  the  Muls  tariff  bill  the  State,  based  upon  returns  from  the  different 
and  the  Senate  substitute  for  it ;  the  general  towns,  for  1887,  was  727,276.  For  1888  an  esti- 
land  bill,  and  the  general  forfeiture  bill ;  the  mate,  based  upon  similar  returns,  places  the  pop- 
bill  to  prevent  the  product  of  convict  labor  from  ulation  at  758,662. 

being  used  in  anv  Government  department,  or  Finances.— The  annual  report  of  the  Treas- 

upon   public   buildings   or   public   works ;   to  urer  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1889,  shows  a 

authorize  five  civilized  tribes  to  lease  their  lands ;  balance  of  $751,699.08  on  hand  at  the  beginning 

to  regulate  the  intenial-revenue  laws ;  to  author-  of  the  year;  the  total  receipts  amounted  to 

ize  the  issue  of  fractional  silver  certificates ;  to  $1,923,894.16,  and  the  total  payments  to  $2,145,- 

provide  in  certain  cases  for  the  regulation  of  220.94,  leaving  a  balance  on  June  30,  1889,  of 

railroads  ;  to  prevent  the  emplo^^ment  of  alien  $530,872.25.    The  expenditures  include  $500,000 

labor  upon  public  buildings  and  in  the  depart-  for  State  bonds  redeemed,  in  consequence  of 

ments  ;    to  forfeit  the  Northern  Pacific  land  which  the  bonded  debt  has  been  reduced  to  $3,- 

grants;  to  provide  for  the  revocation  of  the  740,200. 

withdrawal  of  lands,  made  for  the  benefit  of  cer-  Under  a  new  law  authorizing  deposits  of  sur- 

tain  railroads ;  to  empower  the  President  to  pro-  plus  funds,  the  Treasurer  has  deposited  such 

tect  American  fishermen  and  fishing  vessels;  to  funds  with  various  institutions,  so  as  to  yield  a 

request  the  President  to  negotiate  with  Mexico  rate  of  interest  as  large  as  that  paid  on  the 

for  a  boundary  commission ;  to  aid  the  States  in  bonded  debt    The  aggregate  receipts  under  the 

education ;  to  appoint  an  alcoholic  commission ;  new  law  for  taxing  express,  telegraph,  and  tele- 

to  grant  the  rignt  of  wa^  for  irrigation  purposes ;  phone  companies  will  be  about  the  same  as  under 

to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  meats ;  to  regulate  the  previous  law. 

the  classification  and  valuation  of  foreign  mer-  The  number  of  bonds,  notes,  etc.,  stamped  and 

chandise ;  to  increase  the  pension  for  total  disa-  registered  under  the  provisions  of  the  investment 

bility ;  to  relieve  soldiers  and  sailors  who  enlisted  tax  law  (which  did  not  take  effect  till  Aug.  1) 

underassumed  names  during  the  war;  to  establish  for  the  two  months  ending  Oct.  1,  1889,  was  36.- 

a  national  art  commission  ;  to  make  telegraph  843  ;   amount,  $28,496,959.24  ;  taxes  received, 

companies  subject  to  regulation   bv  the  Inter-  $110,270.99.    The  tax-rate  for  each  of  the  years 

state  Commerce  Commission ;  to  reauce  the  rate  1889  and  1890  is  one  mill, 

of  postage  on  seeds  and  bulbs;  to  prevent  the  Legislative  Session. — The  second  biennial 

introduction  of  contagious  diseases  from  one  session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  9,  and 

State  to  another ;  to  fund  the  Pacific  Railroad  was  not  ended  till  June  22.    Its  first  act  after 

debt  to  the  Government ;  to  admit  the  Territo-  organization  was  the  choice  of  State  ofBcers  for 

ries  of  Utah,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming;  the  ensuing  year,  there  being  no  choice  by  the 

to  promote  commercial  union  with  Canada ;  to  people  in  the  November  election.    For  Governor 

authorize  the  President  to  open    negotiations  the  vote  in  joint  session  stood  159  for  Morgan 

for  the  annexation  of  the  Dominion:  to  grant  G.  Bulkeley  (Republican)  to   95  for  Luzon  B. 

woman  suffrage ;  to  repeal  the  civil-service  law ;  Morris  (Democrat).     The  remaining  candidates 

to  repeal  all  internal  revenue  laws ;  to  lay  agrad-  on  the  Republican  ticket  were  elect^  by  practi- 

uatea  income  tax ;  to  authorize  free  coinage  of  cally  the  same  vote.    The  proposed  prohibitory 

silver ;  to  repeal  the  oleomargarine  act ;  to  re-  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution,  passed  by 

peal  the  arrears-of-pension  limitation.    Both  the  the  Legislature  of  1887,  was  again  adopted,  and 

fisheries  treaty  and  the  extradition  treaty  nego-  provision  was  made  for  its  submission  to  the 

tiated  with  (ireat  Britain  were  rejected  by  the  people  at  an  election  in  October.    To  aid  in  the 

Senate.  enforcement  of  the  existing  license  laws,  an  act 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  known  as  the  "  anti-screen  law  "  was  passed,  de- 
States;  ratified  the  national  Constitution  Jan.  daring  that  "no  premises  where  intoxicating 
9,  1788 ;  area  4,990  square  miles ;  population,  ac-  liquors  are  sold  shall,  during  the  time  when  such 
cording  to  the  last  decennial  census  (1880),  622,-  salas  are  prohibited  by  law,  bo  so  obstructed  by 
700 ;  capital,  Hartford.  any  curtain,  screen,  or  other  device  as  to  prevent  a 

Government. — The  following  were  the  State  full  and  unobstructed  view  of  the  bar  and  inte- 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Morgan  6.  rior  of  such  premises  from  the  main  entrance,  or 
Bulkeley,  Republican  ;  Lieutenant  -  Governor,  the  street  or  sidewalk  adjacent  thereto."  All 
Samuel  E.  Merwin ;  Secretary  of  State,  R.  Jay  persons  who  disobey  the  law,  except  licensed 
Walsh;  Treasurer, E. Stevens  Henry:  Comptroller,  druggists,  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  over  $50 
John  B.  Wright ;  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  or  imprisonment  or  both.  Another  act  requires 
Education,  Charles  D.  iline ;  Insurance  Commis-  that  all  persons  convicted  of  intoxication  shall 
sioner,  Orsamus  R.  Pyler ;  Ilailroad  Cornmision-  l)c  put  under  oath  to  tell  where  they  obtained 
ers,  George  M.  Woodruff,  William  H.  Havwood,  the  liouor.  A  refusal  to  answer  shall  be  con- 
William  O.  Sevmour ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su-  sidered  contempt  of  court,  and  shall  subject  the 
preme  Court,  John  D.  Park,  who  retired  in  April,  offender  to  imprisonment   from   ten   to  thirty 
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days.    In  towns  that  have  voted  against  license,  placed,  except  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the 

all  buildings  or  other  places  used  By  societies  or  envelope  that  contains  his  ballots,  unless  he  be  a 

clubs,  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  or  dis-  duly  appointed  moderator,  box- tender,  registrar, 

pensed  shall  be  deemed  common  nuisances,  for  or  challenger.    No  person  except  those  author- 

which  the  members  are  liable.  ized  to  remain  in  the  inclosure  where  the  ballot- 

The  following  changes  were  made  in  the  school  box  is  placed  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  same, 

laws:    The   beginning  of   the    school   year  is  except  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  a  ballot 

chan^d  from  bept.  1  to  Julv  15 ;  the  enumera-  No  person  shall  give  or  offer  to  any  elector,  in 

of  children  of  school  age  is  hereafter  to  be  made  anv  room  or  booth  hereinbefore  provided,  any 

in  October,  instead  of  January,  the  returns  to  be  ballot  or  envelope  to  be  used  in  voting.    The 

made  on  or  before  Oct.  20 :   schools  are  to  be  selectmen  shall  provide  at  the  entrance  of  the 

maintained  86  weeks  in  each  year  in  every  dis-  voting-place  an   envelope  booth  and  a  ballot 

trict  when  the  number  of  enumerated  children  is  booth,  each  in  charge  of  two  persons.  No  official 

60  or  more,  instead  of  100,  and  80  weeks  in  all  envelope  shall   be  delivered  to    the   voter,  or 

other  districts,  instead  of  80  and  24,  according  counted  ask  vote,  unless  indorsed  with  the  names 

to  enumeration.    Small  school  districts  may  be  or  initials  of  both  of  the  envelope  clerks.    The 

united,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  visitors,  voter  shall  enter  a  room  or  booth,  place  in  the 

A  change  in  the  ballot  law  was  one  of  the  most  envelope  the  ballots  containing  the  names  of  the 
important  acts  of  the  session.  A  bill  embracing  persons  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote,  and  securely 
the  chief  features  of  the  Australian  law  ^see  seal  the  envelope  before  entering  the  room  or  in- 
**  Annual  CvdopsBdia  "  for  1887,  page  246^,  sim-  closure  of  the  ballot-box.  The  registrars  of  each 
ilar  to  the  Massachusetts  act,  passed  both  Houses,  town  shall  designate  and  appoint  two  persons  to 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  A  new  bill,  serve  during  the  hours  the  polls  shall  be  open, 
modifying  the  former  one  to  meet  the  Govemor*s  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  rooms  or  booths, 
objections,  was  then  passed  and  received  his  si^-  But  one  elector  at  a  time  shall  be  permitted  to 
nature.  The  following  are  its  leading  provis-  enter  the  same  room  or  booth  to  prepare  his  bal- 
ions,  which  are  applicable  to  all  regular  town  lot  and  enclose  it  in  an  envelope,  ana  no  elector 
and  city  elections  and  to  the  elections  held  on  shall  remain  in  the  room  or  booth  while  prepar- 
the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  Novem-  ing  his  ballot  more  than  three  minutes.  No  per- 
ber :  All  ballots  shall  be  prihted  on  plain  white  son  shall  peddle  or  offer  any  ballot  to  another 
paper,  which  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretair  person  within  one  hundred  feet  of  any  polling- 
of  State.  It  shall  be  of  uniform  size,  color,  qual-  place  on  the  day  of  election.  The  voter  may 
ity,  and  thickness  for  each  ballot  of  the  same  make  erasures  or  paste  other  names  upon  his 
dass,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary.  This  ballot,  as  before.  A  penalty  is  iinposed  for  coun- 
blank  ballot  paper,  with  the  words  "official  bal-  terfeiting  the  blank  oallots  or  official  envelopes, 
lot "  printed  on  the  back  of  each  sheet,  shall  be  and  for  violating  any  provision  of  the  act 
issued  to  anv  person  that  applies  and  pays  for  it.  Important  changes  were  made  in  the  tax  laws, 
accompanied  with  directions  as  to  the  kind  of  The  gross-earnings  tax  on  telegraph,  telephone, 
type  to  be  used.  The  names  of  the  party,  the  and  express  companies,  being  considered  uncon- 
candidates,  and  the  offices  may  be  printed  thereon  stitutional  so  far  as  it  relates  to  earnings  from 
in  black  ink,  and  nothing  more.  Votes  cast  for  interstate  traffic,  was  abandoned,  except  in  ease 
Presidential  Electors,  Governor,  Lieutenant-Go v-  of  express  companies,  as  to  which  it  was  modi- 
emor,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  Repre-  fled  so  as  to  apply  only  to  gross  earnings  on  traf- 
sentative  in  Congress,  Senator,  Sheriff,  and  Judge  fie  between  points  wholly  within  the  State,  and 
of  Probate  shall  be  on  one  ballot.  Votes  cast  for  the  rate  was  increased  to  5  per  cent,  of  such 
Representatives  shall  be  on  one  ballot.  Votes  cast  earnings.  Any  such  company  may  pay  the  State 
for  city  officers  shaJl  be  on  one  ballot  Votes  f  10,000  annually  in  lieu  of  such  tax.  Telegraph 
cast  for  town  officers  shall  be  on  one  ballot  and  telephone  companies,  instead  of  the  former 
Votes  for  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  on  one  tax,  are  required  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  annu- 
ballot  The  Secretary  shall  also  furnish  the  town  ally  upon  each  mile  of  line  owned,  leased,  or  op- 
clerks,  at  least  five  days  before  any  election,  erated  by  them  within  the  State,  and  telephone 
with  envelopes  of  uniform  color  and  size,  self-  companies  must  further  pay  a  tax  of  seventy 
sealing,  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  State,  cents  upon  each  telephone  transmitter  furnished 
The  selectmen  of  each  town  shall  provide  a  suit-  or  rented  to  any  one  by  them.  It  was  also  pro- 
able  room  or  rooms  or  booths  for  holding  all  vided  that  a  new  tax  should  be  levied  upon  col- 
elections  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  lateral  inheritances,  being  5  per  cent,  of  all  sum}< 
interior  of  the  rooms  or  booths  shall  be  secure  in  excess  of  $1,000,  which  sum  is  exempt.  In- 
from  outside  observation,  and  said  rooms  or  vestment  companies  were  added  to  the  list  of 
booths  shall  be  located  in  or  connected  with  corporations,  including  banks,  etc.,  whose  capital 
the  room  where  the  ballot-box  shall  be  stationed,  stock  is  liable  to  taxation.  Another  radical 
The  number  of  rooms  or  booths  shall  be  one  for  change  in  the  law  provides  that  any  person  may 
each  one  hundred  and  fifty  registered  voters.  The  bring  to  the  State  Treasurer  any  bond,  note,  or 
ballot-box  «hall  be  open  for  the  reception  of  other  chow  in  action,  and  pay  a  tax  of  one  per 
votes  in  a  room  which  shall  be  so  arranged  that  cent,  on  its  face  for  any  number  of  years,  and 
access  to  it  shall  be  from  the  room  or  rooms,  for  such  time  as  payment  is  made  it  shall  he  ex- 
booth  or  booths,  in  which  the  electors  shall  pre-  empt  from  all  taxation  whatever.  The  Treas- 
pare  their  ballots  and  place  them  in  enve-  urer  is  required  to  register  and  stamp  the  secu- 
lopes.  The  exit  from  such  room  shall  be  into  rities  so  presented.  In  consequence  of  this  en- 
some  other  room  or  hall  or  into  a  public  street  actment,  the  tax  rate  on  property  for  each  of  the 
or  square.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  years  1889  and  1890  was  reducecf  to  one  mill,  and 
in  the  room  or  inclosure  where  the  ballot-box  is  if  the  receipts  from  other  sources  should  l)e  suffi- 
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cient  for  the  needs  of  the  State,  the  Treasurer  sistance  or  to  reftise  to  <?lve  his  name  or  residence  or  to 

was  authorized  to  suspend  the  collection  of  the  p^e  a  fidiie  name  or  residence  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 

tax  for  1890  till  after  the  next  General  Assembly  "*?„';^^"^*l}Sl'  ^f  nnt  mnr«  than  flftv  ^nii«r.  „«nn 

should  Uke  action  in  the  p^mises.    TheTreas-  an^^STn^ who ^hllf^^^^ 

urer  was  authorized  to  deposit  on  interest  surplus  g^^^  ^^  highway. 

funds  of  the  treasury  ip  anj  national  or  State  Defining  various  fronds  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 

banks  or  investment  companies  in  the  State,  and  of  vinegar,  providing  punishment  for  the  same,  and 

was  empowered  to  borrow  not  more  than  |300,-  directing  the  State  dairy  commissioner  to  enforce  the 

000  temporarily,  in  case  of  necessity.  ac^  •  j.      ,    *t           .  ^       *  u    .i.         u  *        _. 

An  amendment  to  the  Stat«  Constitution  was  .^^,"^«  ^PjJ'^'^  appointment  by  the  probate  court 

J  * ^y^  li^t.  t.;^^  ;n^.<>oc;..»  fK*»  aoioKv  of  a  trustec  ot  the  estate  of  any  person  who  has  diaap- 

proposed  for  the  first  time,  increasing  the  salary  ^  ^^  .^  ^j^.       ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  y^  ^^^^  ^^ 

of  members  of  the  Legislature  from  f 300  to  Silent  search. 

$500,  and  providing  that  the  State  may  furnish  Providing    for    the    incorporation    of    Christian 

conveyance  for  members  to  and  from  the  sessions,  churches. 

instead  of  allowing  them  mileage,  as  at  present.  Providing  that  the  owner  of  doraestio  fowls  tres- 

The  following  law  is  also  noteworthy :  passing  upon  the  premises  of  another  person  shall  be 

t,.      1      _^       ^       J               11       vv  liable  for  all  damage  done  by  such  fowls. 

In  every  public  department  and  upon  all  public  Providhig  that  no  person  who  receives  a  valuable 

worksofthis  State,  honorably  discharoed  Union  sol-  consideration  for  a  contract  made  on  Sunday  shall 

diers  and  sailorn  shall  be  preferred  for  appointment  j^fej,^  j^^y  acUon  upon  such  contract  on  the  ground 

and  employment.    Age,  loss  of  limb,  or  other  physical  ^j,^  j^.  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  KBtore  such  oonsidera- 

impairment  which  docn  not  in  fact  incapacitate,  shall  ^^^ 

not  be  deemed  to  disqualify  them,  provided  the>  pos-  Allowing  any  pereon  aggrieved  by  the  neglect  of 

sess  the  other  requisite  qualifications.  ^y  raUroad  company  or  companies  to  make  conneo- 

The  sale,  gift,  or  delivery  of  tobacco  in  any  tio°».  ^  have  a  liearing  before  the  railroad  commis- 
form  to  miiors  inder  sixteen  years  is  forbidden,  Ji^^'Sd^'^^able  ""  "" 
and  no  person  under  that  age  is  allowed  to  smoke  Prohibiting  discrimination  in  life-insurance  Con- 
or use  tobacco  m  a  public  street  or  place.  tracts. 

A  second  State  normal  school  was  established  Providing  that  damatres  in  a  defaulted  action  of  tort 

at  Willimantic,  $75,000  being  appropriated  for  shall  be  assessed  by  a  jury. 

buildings  and  $20,000,  for  support  for  two  years.  Prescribing  a  new  pmcedure,  to  be  had  before  the 

The  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  to  enlarge  judge  of  probate  in  order  to  secure  the  commitment 

the  present  normal  school  at  New  Britain,  and  a  of  a  oerspn  to  any  insane  asylum, 

tuc  picaciiu  wvFi  *j«                      .  y^  ,  o„u  JLio  -,„o  Allowing  an  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  from  tlie 

new  law  for  the  government  of  both  schools  was  ^^.^^^^  J^^^  ^^  ^f  pix>litit^  committing  children 

adopted.    The  following  regular  appropriations  ^  ^^he  State  Reform  School,  the  Industrial  School  for 

were  made   for  two  years  :    State  House  and  Girls,  or  homes  for  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

f  rounds,  $62,000 ;  State  Normal  School  at  New  Directing  each  board  of  county  commissioners  to 

iritain  for  support,  $34,000 ;  for  State  paupers,  appoint  a  game  warden  for  the  county,  whose  duty 

$14,000 :  to  each  of  the  hospitals  at  New  Haven,  enaU  be  to  enforce  the  game  laws ;  also  a  fish  warden 

Hartford,  and  Bridgeport,  $10,000  ;   Industrial  to  enforce  the  fishing  laws. 

School  foV  Girls  f7«  for  sick,  wounded,  and  ,prp^r:LrT&Tatut^                 '^  "^^ 

insane  soldiers,  $120 ;  for  supoort  of  paupers  and  (Creating  a  new  board  of  shelJ-ffsh  commissioners, 

indigent  patients  at  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  Imposing  a  tax  on  any  authorized  increase  of  oapi- 

$215,000 ;  State  Reform  School,  for  repairs,  $10,-  tal  stock  of  corporations  having  authority  to  do  their 

000,  for  support,  $117,000 ;  for  deficit  in  earnings  principal  business  outside  of  the  State, 

of  State  Pnson,  $11,200;  for  common  schools.  Limiting  the  i)ower  of  railroad  companies  to  guar- 

$470,000.    The  total  amount  appropriated  was  "^^  thelwnds  or  dividends  on  stock  of  any  other 

about  $3,680,000.    Other  acts  o^  the  session  are  ™*^^dTnrthaMh^  fiscal  vear  for  all  department, 

as  follow  .  of  the  State  government  shall  end  on  Sept.  80  instead 

Providing  for  the  attachment  in  civil  actions  ot  of  June  80. 

the  fixtures  of  telegraph,  telephone,  or  electric-light  Providing  that  cemeteries  shall  not  hereafter  be 

or  power  companies  in  tne  same  manner  as  real  es-  located  near  ice  pondn. 

tate,  by  lodging  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  oertifi-  Validating  certain  omissions  and  irregularities  in 

cate  of  such  attadiment.  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  in  the  acts  of 

Securing  minority  representation  in  the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  notaries,  in  the  sale  of  land 

the  following  named  town  officers  :  Assessors,  mem-  oy  order  of  court,  in  conveyance  by  married  women, 

here  of  the  board  of  relief,  selectmen,  constables,  grand  and  in  certain  other  cases. 

jurors,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  by  providing  that.  Providing  that  all  public  acts  of  this  General  As- 

when  an  even  number  of  omcials  for  any  of  such  offi-  sembly  shall  take  efifect  on  Aug.  1, 1889. 

ces  is  to  be  chosen,  each  voter  shall  vote  for  only  one  Incorporating  the  city  of  Rockville  and  the  city  of 

half  of  them ;  if  the  number  be  odd,  he  shall  vote  only  Danbury. 

for  a  bare  majority  of  the  members.  Providing  for  a  contour  topographical  survey  and 

Kstablbhing  the  first  Monday  in  September  cs  a  le-  map  of  the  State,  to  be  made  in  co-operation  with  the 

gal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  Labor  Day.  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  authorizing  the 

Providing  that  all  general  laws,  unless  therein  spe-  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $25,000  therefor, 

cially  provided,  shall  take  effect  on  July  1  next  rol-  Providing  that  when  any  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine, 

lowing  the  adjournment  ot  the  General  Assembly,  and  admitted  to  any  public  institution,  has  a  wife  or  chil- 

ull  special  laws  from  the  day  of  their  approval.  dren  under  sixteen  years,  who  are  without  adequate 

Providing  a  penalty  for  tapping  telegraph  and  tele-  support,  the  selectmen  may  be  directed  to  support 

phone  wires  and  listening  to  messages  thereon  trans-  them  outside  the  almshouse,  expending  not  more 

mitted.  than  two  dollars  a  week  for  each  pereon,  which  sum 

Making  it  a  misdemeanor,  puuUhable  by  fine  or  im-  shall  be  reimbursed  them  by  the  State, 

prisonmcnt  or  both,  for  any  person  drivmi?  upon  or  Prohibiting  any  railroad  company  from  ohanring 

against  another  in  the  public  highway  to  drive  or  go  for  detention  of  cars  in  loading  or  unloading,  or  rrom 

away  from  the  place  of  accident  without  rendering  as-  collecting  storage  for  any  time  less  than  two  days,  or 
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from  having  a  Hen  for  freijirht  or  advanoex,  unless  it  The  utmost  capacity  of  the  home,  when  all  im- 

shall  deliver  to  the  consignee,  at  his  request,  a  copy  provements  are  made,  will  be  225  inmates.    The 

of  the  bill  for  such  charges  and  advances.  number  of  inmates  has  varied  from  110  to  175, 

Providing  that  no  license  shall  be  g"5t?f..to  sell  y^^    ^         j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^n  in  summer. 

fcV^^  S^r'tolre  p1rt\1i:r1'lif uSJ  T^e  Sfate^^^^^          Sch«,l  for  Girls  Was.  or- 

is  sold  from  tl^e  other  part  is  effectuaUy  cut  off.  ganized  m  1870.    The  number  of  pupils  received 

^  up  to  June  80,  1886,  was  789.    At  that  date  there 

Ed  neat  Ion.— For  the  school  year  1887-88  the  were  218 ;   51  pupils  were  received  during  the 

State  Superintendent  reports  the  following  sta-  year  succeeding,  and  there  remained  at  its  close 

tistics  concerning  public  schools :  Total  number  212.    During  the  year  ending  June  80, 1888,  66 

of  children  of  school  a^e  in  the  State,  154,932 ;  pupils  were  received,  and  there  remained  in  the 

number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  126,055 ;  aver-  school  at  that  date  215.    The  total  expenditures 

age  attendance  for  the  year,  81,0i98;  number  of  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1887, 

male  teachers  employea,  493;  female  teachers,  were  $50,015.44,  of  which  the  State  paid  $88,- 

2,783;  schools  taught,  1,624;  school-houses  in  the  030.78;  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1888,  they 

State,  1,660;  value  of  school  property,  $6,063,-  were  $56,835.84,  of  which  the  State  paid  $45,- 

269.16 ;  average  length  of  scnool  year,  179*08  094.87.     The  making  of  boxes  by  tne  pupils 

days ;  permanent  school  fund  held  by  the  State,  brings  an  annual  revenue  of  about  $10,000  to 

$2,019,572.40 ;  amount  expended  by  the  State  the  school. 

for  public  schools,  $348,597 ;  total  amount  ex-  The  annual  report  of  the  State  Reform  School 
penaed  by  State  and  local  authorities  for  public  at  Meriden  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  *'  cot- 
schools,  $1,813,828.04.  Of  the  amount  expend-  wage  system,*'  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  most 
ed  by  the  State,  $232,898  was  derived  from  State  useful  feature.  Only  about  150  of  the  425  boys 
taxes  and  $116,199  from  income  of  the  perma-  in  the  institution  are  now  cared  for  in  the  con- 
nent  school  fund.  The  principal  of  this  fund  on  gregate  department  in  the  main  building,  and 
June  30,  1888,  amounted  to  $2,019,572.40,  and  the  superintendent  looks  forward  to  the  ultimate 
on  June  80  of  this  year  to  $2,(X^,758.88,  the  lat-  removal  of  all  the  boys  to  the  cottages.  At 
ter  sum  being  invested  as  follows :  Bonds  and  present  the  chief  industry  at  the  school  is  the 
mortgages  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  caninj?  of  chairs.  The  chair  shop  earned  over 
and  Indiana,  $1,690,194.83  ;  real  estate,  $104,-  $6,000  last  year,  but  this  paid  only  about  6  per 
038.70;  national  bank  stock,  $175,847.61 ;  cash,  cent,  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  school. 
$53,678.19.  Within  recent  years  the  fund  has  The  State  Prison  at  Wethersfield  contained  in 
been  gradually  impaired  by  unfortunate  invest-  October,  1889,  about  825  convicts,  of  whom  40 
ments,  and  at  the  same  time  the  school  popula-  were  life  prisoners.  The  Legislature  appropri- 
tion  has  been  steadily  increasing.  As  a  result,  ated  $25,000  for  the  construction  of  two  work- 
the  annual  apportionment  of  ab^ut  seventy-five  shops  at  the  institution. 

cents  for  each  child  of  school  age  from  the  in-  Railroads. — The  railroads  of  the  State  are 
come  of  the  fund,  will  soon  be  impossible,  unless  largely  concentrated,  either  by  ownership  or  long 
its  former  condition  is  more  than  restored.  Its  lease,  in  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
maximum  limit  was  reached  in  1848,  when  it  ford  and  New  York  and  New  England  com  pan- 
amounted  to  $2,077,641.19.  The  Legislature  this  ies.  They  represent  an  aggregate  capital  stock 
year  appropriated  $17,801.87  toward  supplying  of  $68,218,608.84  and  a  funded  and  other  in- 
the  deficiency,  but  took  no  further  action.  The  debtedness  of  $86,521,007.02.  The  number  of 
revenue  from  the  fund  applied  to  schools  for  passengers  transported  during  1888  was  22,972,- 
1888-'89  was  $117,932.25.  666,  and  the  tons  of  freight  carried  7,729,549. 

The  school  building  at  New  Britain,  finished  Only  a  few  miles  of  new  road  were  constructed 
in  1888,  and  intended  for  150  pupils,  already  during  that  year.  The  number  of  ^de  cross- 
fails  to  furnish  accommodations  equal  to  the  In^  ordered  to  be  changed  by  the  railroad  oom- 
demands  upon  it.  There  were  in  attendance  at  missioners  up  to  October,  1888,  amounted  to  61. 
the  beginning  of  the  year  265  pupils,  and  all  Of  the  estimated  $500,000  which  these  changes  in- 
available  room  is  now  in  use.  Tne  demand  for  volve  the  apportionment  to  towns  amount  to  but 
teachers  properly  trained  is  constantly  increas-  $49,195 ;  while  the  railroads  pay  $394,488  of  it 
ing.  Of  the  218  who  have  been  graduated  since  The  commissioners  estimate  tne  total  cost  of 
1883,  204  are  employed  in  the  schools  of  this  abolishing  all  the  grade  crossings  in  the  State  at 
State.  The  Legislature  this  year  provided  for  $20,688,627,  of  which  half  will  fall  upon  the 
the  enlargement  of  this  school  and  for  the  estab-  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  company, 
lishment  of  another  at  Willimantic.  The  Legislature  this  year  made  the  following 

State  Institutions. — At  the  Connecticut  regulations  regarding  removals :  Every  railroad 
School  for  Imbeciles  the  number  of  pupils  dur-  shall  remove,  or  apply  to  the  railroad  commis- 
ing  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1888,  was  142,  and  sioners  for  the  removal,  each  year  of  at  least 
there  remained  in  the  school  at  that  date  128.  one  grade  crossing  for  every  60  miles  of  its  road. 
Of  these,  102  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  such  crossings  to  be  those  considered  most  dan- 
The  amount  received  from  the  State  for  their  gerous.  When  any  railroad  applies  for  the  re- 
support  during  1887-88  was  $11,006.55.  moval,  the  commissioners  shall  assess  all  the  cost 

Tne  Soldiers*  Hospital  board  reports  the  fol-  thereof  upon  the  company ;  but  if  town  or  city 

lowing  sums  paid  by  the  State  in  aid  of  veterans  authorities  make  the  application,  not  more  than 

for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1888:  To  the  various  one  fourth  of  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  by 

StateHospitals,  $7,740.27;  to  the  Soldiers' Home,  the  town  or  city,  if  the  street  m  question  was 

$24,999.97 ;  for  insane  soldiers,  $3,946.06     On  laid  out  before  the  railroad  was  built ;  if  after, 

June  80,  1888,  the  number  in  the  home  was  124;  not  more  than  half  shall  be  paid  by  the  town  or 

in  the  hospitals,  21 ;  in  the  Insane  Hospital,  16.  city.    The  commissioners,  after  a  hearing,  may 
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ordST  crossings  abolished,  without  waiting  for  stitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  at  an  elec- 

aome  one  to  present  a  petition  tlieretor,  provided  tion  on  Oct.  7.    In  the  canvass  that '" '  '' 

that  they  shall  not  order  in  any  year  the  removal  greater  part  of  the  press  of  the  i; 


le  to  present  a  petition  therefor,  provided     tion  on  Oct.  7.    In  the  canvass  that  preceded,  the 

^y  shall  not  order  in  any  year  the  removal    greater  part  of  the  press  of  the  State  was  op- 

n  one  crossing  on  any  one  railroad,     posed  to  the  amendment,  while  the  efforts  made 


.  ...e  fourth  of  the  expense  ehall  bo  by  friends  of  the  measure  were  not  spirit^.    An 

paid  by  the  State,  and  the  remainder  by  the  rail-  official  count  of  the  returns  from  all  but  three 

road  company.  small  towns  showed  22.-17!)  votes  in  favor  of,  and 

BankB.— The  report  ot  the  bank  commission-  49.974  against  the  amendment.      At   the  same 

era  tor  1888  shows  that  there  were  86  savings  time,  the  various  towns  voted,  under  the  existing 

banks  in  the  State,  the  same  number  as  in  1887.  local-option  law,  upon  the  question  of  license  or 

Their  total  assets  amount  to  1111,818,976.58,  an  no  license  for  the  year  succeeding.    Eighty-three 

increase  over  1887o[|3,930.0ea.84.    Their liabili-  towns  voted  for  license,  and  85  towns  for  no  li- 

ties  show  a  toUl  surplus  of  18,689.953.25,  an  in-  cense.     At  a  similar  election  in  1888.  79  towns 

crease  of  $175,181.24.     The  total  number  of  de-  adopted  license,  and  88  declared  against 

positors  is  287,776,  an  increase  of  9,361.    The  to-  COOK,  ELIZA,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  Lon- 

tal  amount  of  deposits  is  J  105,850,078.96,  an  in-  don   in  1817;  died  at  Beech  House.  Thoniton 

crease  of  $3,6A0,l44.23.   There  are  8  State  banks,  Hill,  Wimbledon,  Sept.  23,  1889.    Herfatherwas 

the  same   number  as    in    1887.      Their   assets  a  small  tradesman,  and  the  daughter,  from  her 

amountto|T,116,622.74;  their  surplus,  $220,000 ;  earliest  youth,  manifested  great  sympathy  with 

and  individual   deposits,   $3,810,658.03.    There  the  humbler  people.     When  but  a  giri  she  lost 

are  8  trust  companies,  with  assets  ot  $4,799,816.  the   mother  whose   love  she   celebrates   in  the 

and  a  taUl  surplus  of  $237,833.    There  are  56  world-famous  sons  of  "The  Old  Ann-Chair,"  as 

investment  or  farm  loan  companies  in  the  Stafe.  well  as  in  many  otner  lyrics.    The  profits  of  her 

with  a  total  capital  of  $12,685,510.    The  liability  writings  enabled  her  to  purehose  a  house,  where 

for  debenture  bonds  issued  is  a  little  over  $16.-  she  made  for  herself  what  our  countrywoman 

000.000 — and   the  debenture  bonds  amount  to  Frances  Sargent  Osgood  describes  as  a  charming 

$22,799,719.  home.     Speaking  of  her   personal  appearance, 

MJIitlB. — The  annual  report  of  the  Adjutant-  Mrs.  Osgood  says:  "Eliza  Cook  is  just  what  her 

General  shows  that  the  expense  of  the  Connecti-  noble  poetry  would  lead  you  to  imagine  her — a 

cut  National  Uuord  for  1888  was   108,426.45.  Irank.brave.and warm-heartedgirl.abouttwenty 

The  expenses  of  the  funerals  of  139  poor  soldiers  years  ot  age,  rather  stout  ana  sturdy  looking, 
were  paid,  and  188  headstones  were  erected. 
The  force  numbered  at  the  November  muster  in 
1888, 177  officers  and  2.734  enlisted  men ;  total 
2,551.  a  gain  over  1887  ot  38,  and  a  larger  mem- 
bership than  (or  years,  with  the  same  number  of 
companies.  The  entire  Guard  was  newly  uni- 
formed during  the  year.  The  State  now  owns 
and  occupies  armories  in  Hartford.  New  Haven. 
New  Ijondon,  Bridgeport.  Waterhury,  Norwalk, 
and  New  Britain. 

The  8t«t«  ConstitntfOB.— The  provisions  ot 
the  State  Constitution  requiring  a  majority  vote 
for  the  election  of  State  officers  by  the  people, 
and  giving  all  towns  and  cities  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  LiBj^islature.  ree&rdless  ot  population, 
were  the  subject  of  much  discussion  after  the 
election  ot  1888  and  early  in  1889.  Although 
the  Democratic  candidates  in  that  election  re- 
ceived a  considerable  plurality  over  their  Repub- 
lican opponents,  they  failed  to  receive  a  majority  '  ' 
over  all  oandidaica.  and  the  choice  Iheretoro  de- 

Tolved  upon  the  Legislature,  in  which,  as  the  kuza  cook. 
Toters  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  (where  the 

Democratic  party  was  strong)  were,  for  the  pur-  with  a  face  not  handsome  but  very  intelligent. 
pose  of  choosing  members  of  the  Legislature.  Her  hair  is  black  and  very  luiuriant.  her  eyes 
almost  disfmnchised.  the  Itepubl leans  were  easily  gray  and  full  of  expression,  and  her  mouth  in- 
victorious.  When  the  present  system  was  incor-  describably  sweet."  At  this  time  she  had  already 
poraled  in  theConstitution.thetowns  werenearly  become  a  contributor  to  newspapers,  and  her 
all  alike  in  population.  There  were  no  large  poems  seem  to  have  found  immediate  recogni- 
eities.  QuiKorQ  was  larger  than  Norwich  and  tion.  She  wrote  regularly  for  such  periodicals 
New  London.  Now  the  town  of  Union,  with  as  the  "New  Monthly  M^ozine,"  "The  Metro- 
only  118  voters,  has  equal  representation  in  the  politan,"  and  "The  Literarv  Gazette."  In  1840. 
Legislature  with  New  Haven,  which  has  17.800  when  she  was  but  twenty-three  years  old,  a  Tol- 
voters.  One  voter  in  Union  has  equal  power  in  ume  of  her  poems  was  published  in  London,  and 
choosing  members  ot  the  I^egislature  with  151  republished  in  New  York  the  following  year. 
voters  in  New  Haven.  under  the  title  ot  "Melaia,  and  other  Poema." 

Prohibition. — In  aceonianee  with  the  Ipgis-  Many  editions   have  been   called   for.      In   the 

lative  act  of  1889  the  question  whether  prohibi-  preface  to  the  edition  of  1809  she  says:  "  If  I 

tion  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  can  still  rptain  the  sympathy  and  support  of 'the 

liquors  should  be  incorporated  in  the  State  Con-  people,'  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded,  and  wish  for 
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no  more  richly  gilded  laurel/'  In  September, 
1849,  she  began  the  publication  of  a  journal, 
which  bore  her  name.  *^  Its  object,"  she  says  in 
the  first  number,  **  is  to  give  my  feeble  aid  to  the 
gi^ntic  struggle  for  intellectual  elevation  now 
going  on,  and  fling  my  energies  and  will  into  a 
cause  where  my  heart  will  zealously  animate  my 
duty."  She  was  not  disappointed  in  this  hope 
and  aim.  Dr.  Allibone,  writing  in  1854,  says: 
**  *  Eliza  Cook's  Journal '  now  stands  among  the 
first  in  point  of  popularity  and  circulation  in  the 
list  of  periodicals  which  have  done  so  much  for 
the  mental  culture  of  Great  Britain  and  Ameri- 
ca." But  in  the  same  year  she  was  compelled, 
from  failing  health,  to  relinquish  this  work  in 
which  so  much  of  the  liberal  and  philanthropic 
spirit  that  pervades  her  poems  and  explains  their 
popularity  nad  found  expression.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  that  spirit,  and  of  the  natural  and  vigor- 
ous style  in  which  she  often  expressed  it,  is  found 
in  her  lines  written  upon  Thomas  Hood.  Several 
years  after  his  deatn  she  visited  his  grave  in 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  and  found  it  entirely 
unmarked.  Two  of  her  stanzas  will  bear  quot- 
ing: 

What!     There  1  without  a  single  mark,  without  a 

Btone,  without  a  line, 
0068  watchnre  ffeniuB  leave  no  spark  to  note  its  ashea 

as  divine  1 

Poor  Hood !  for  whom  a  people  wreathes  the  heart- 

boru  flowers  that  never  die ; 
Poor  Hood !  for  whom  a  reauiem  breathea  in  every 

human,  toil- wrung  sign. 

From  1854  Miss  Cook  passed  her  half-invalid 
days  quietly  in  her  own  home.  In  1860  she  pub- 
lished **  Jottings  from  my  Journal,"  and  in  1864 
**  New  Echoes.  In  that  year  she  was  awarded 
a  literary  pension  of  £100  a  year. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  reader  of  our  day  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Eliza  Cook's  poetry.  The  present  might 
almost  be  called  the  age  of  suppressed  sentiment 
in  literature,  and  Americans  especially  are  as 
fearful  of  showing  the  white  handkerchief  as  the 
white  feather.  The  love  scenes,  according"  to 
many  critics,  should  be  left  wholly  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  novel-reader,  and  sentiment,  to  be 
admissible  in  poetry,  must  be  veiled  in  the  dia- 
lect of  somebody  so  i^orant  or  so  rude  as  to  be 
able  to  speak  in  no  other  fashion.  This  state  of 
things,  no  doubt,  indicates  true  progress.  We 
are  more  sensitive  than  former! v  to  the  manner 
in  which  our  heart-strings  are  pla^^ed  upon.  An 
awkward  touch  sets  them  quivering  in  torture 
bom  of  skillful  training  in  the  art  of  feeling. 
Eliza  Cook's  lyrics  are  nothing  if  not  sentimental. 
"  The  Old  Arm-Chair,"  "  The  Old  Farm  Gate," 
"I  miss  thee,  my  Mother,"  "0  why  does  the 
White  Man  follow  my  Path  f  "  "  Old  Songs,"  and 
many  others,  come  at  the  call  of  those  familiar 
with  the  rhymes  of  the  recent  past.  '*  Old  Songs  " 
contains,  no  doubt,  the  true  story  of  her  work : 

Old  songs,  old  son^,  ye  fed,  no  doubt, 
The  flame  that  hi  nee  has  broken  out. 
For  I  would  wander  fiir  and  lone, 
And  sit  upon  the  mosA-wrapped  stone, 
Conntn*^  old  songs,  till  some  strange  power 
Breathed  a  wild  magic  on  tlie  hour. 
Sweeping  the  pulse  chords  of  my  soul 
As  wmdn  o'er  sleeping  waters  roll. 

This  is  the  touch-stone  by  which  to  judge  the 
poems  of  this  good  woman.     They  are  songs 


without  the  notes,  and  many  of  them  found  their 
completion  only  when  set  to  music.  They  seem 
to  be  less  dbtressing  to  delicate  feeling  than  the 
half-disguised  dialect  rhymes  of  our  day.  They 
are  simple,  tender,  and  true ;  never  great,  but  al- 
wavs  heartfelt 

COOK,Oe6bOE  HAMMELL,  geologist,  bom 
in  Hanover,  N.  J.,  Jan.  6, 1818;  died  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1889.    He  was  educated  at 
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the  village  school,  and  then  studied  civil  en- 
gineering by  himself.  In  1886  he  was  engaged 
m  laying  out  the  line  for  the  Morris  and  ^isez 
Railroao,  after  which  he  was  employed  in  the 
survey  of  the  Catskill  and  Canajoharie  Railroad. 
He  entered  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
and  was  graduated  in  1889  with  the  degree  of 
C.  E.  For  two  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching,  but  in  May,  1840,  he  returned  to  the 
institute,  where  he  pursued  higher  studies,  re- 
ceiving the  degrees  of  B.  N.  S.  and  M.  S.,  and  also 
acted  as  tutor.  In  October,  1840,  he  became  ad- 
junct professor,  and  in  May,  1842,  senior  pro- 
fessor, with  the  chair  of  Geology  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering. He  then  eng^ed  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  four  years,  but  in 
1848  returned  to  teaching  as  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  the  Albany  Academy,  of  which  insti- 
tution he  was  made  principal  in  1851.  Two 
^ears  later  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  Science  at  Rutgers  College, 
which,  in  1878,  became  that  of  Analytical  Chem- 
istry, Geology,  and  Agriculture,  and,  in  1880,  he 
relinquished  the  chemistry,  but  retained  the 
other  two  branches  until  nis  death.  In  1864, 
largely  through  his  influence,  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  attached  to  Rutgers 
as  a  scientiflc  department,  and,  in  addition  to 
teaching  in  both  schools,  he  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  combined  institutions.  In  18o4  he 
was  appointed  assistant  geologist  for  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  which  place  he  held  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  published  three  an- 
nual reports  and  **  Geology  of  the  County  of 
Cape  May  "  (Trenton,  1857J.  The  office  of  SUte 
geologist  was  then  allowea  to  lapse  for  several 
years,  but  in  1864  Prof.  Cook  presented  a  paper 
before  the  Legislature,  setting  forth  the  value  of 
the  surveys  so  ably  that  a  bill  was  passed  order- 
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ing  its  reorganization,  and  he  was  made  State  Chinese  vassal  state,  and  almost  an  integral  part  of 
geologist.  From  that  time  he  had  the  active  the  Chinese  Empire.  Her  status,  so  puzzling  to 
management  of  the  work,  and,  in  addition  to  Western  ideas,  and  anomalous  in  our  diplomacy, 
annual  reports  issued  from  1864  till  1888,  he  pub-  is  that  of  a  younger  brother  in  the  great  family 
lished  **  Geology  of  New  Jersey  "  (Newark,  1868),  of  nations  governed  by  the  philosophy  and  eth- 
with  an  atlas  of  eight  maps.  A  second  volume  ics  of  Confucius.  China  is  tne  elder  brother,  in 
had  been  completed,  but,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  loco  parentis^  to  all  the  surrounding  nations  in 
it  had  not  been  published.  Under  his  ^idance  Asia  that  receive  her  almanac  and  coming,  at  her 
various  economical  subjects  were  studied,  among  expense,  to  Pekin,  pay  tokens  of  respect  usually 
which  was  the  consideration  of  the  clays  of  New  called  **  tribute."  Neither  acknowlea^ed  by  Co- 
Jersey  and  their  application  to  uses  for  pottery  rea,  nor  expected  by  China,  was  the  right  of  the 
and  other  purposes,  which  proved  of  great  inter-  Middle  Kingdom  to  claim  the  territory  of  Corea 
est  to  those  engaged  in  such  industries.  He  also  as  Chinese,  nor  to  interfere  in  her  domestic  af- 
had  charge  of  a  complete  study  of  the  flora  of  faits.  Of  late  years— especially  since  making 
the  State.  The  maps  relating  to  geological  for-  treaties  with  Japan,  the  United  States  and  Ru- 
mations,  watersheds  mineral  deposits,  etc.,  con-  ropean  nations — Cho-sen  has  taken  active  steps 
structed  under  his  supervision,  are  said,  by  com-  in  assertmg  her  sovereignty  and  independence, 
petent  judges,  to  be  the  best  of  all  those  pub-  Though  her  treaty  with  the  Chinese  is  still  des- 
lished  by  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  This  ignated  by  the  latter  as  "  commercial  and  trade 
fact  was  corroborated  by  the  leading  officers  of  regulations  for  the  subjects  of  China  and  Korea,*' 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  who  united  yet  those  with  Japan  and  Western  governments 
in  expressing  their  admiration  of  them,  and  as-  are  on  the  basis  of  uuchallene^  sovereignty.  Le- 
sured  Prof.  Cook  that  they  would  be  used  as  gations  are  established  at  Tokio  and  Washington, 
models  for  such  work.  In  1886  he  organized  the  At  the  head  of  the  latter  is  Pak  Chung  Yang,  a 
New  Jersey  State  Weather  Service,  and  became  noble  of  the  second  rank.  Envoy  Extraordinary 
its  chief  director.  He  was  an  active  member  of  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  A  minister  of 
the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  New  the  same  rank  has  been  appointed  to  represent 
Brunswick  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  during  his  sovereign  to  the  five  nations  of  Europe  with 
part  of  which  time  he  was  its  president ;  he  also  which  Corea  has  treaties-^Great  Britain,  Ger- 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  many,  Russia,  Italy,  and  France.  The  national 
Prof.  Cook  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  flag  has  an  oblong  fleld,  in  the  center  of  which 
New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  was  its  are  two  comma-shaped  symbols — red  and  black 
secretary  in  1873-'79,  with  charge  of  the  prepa-  — representing  the  two  universal  principles  of 
ration  of  its  annual  reports.  Subsequently  he  heaven  and  earth ;  and  in  each  of  the  comers  one 
was  a  member  of  its  executive  committee.  In  of  the  Pak-wa  or  eight-diagrams,  in  which  the 
1852  he  was  sent  to  Europe  b^  the  State  of  New  learned  men  of  Chinese  Asia  see  the  origin  of  all 
York  to  make  studies  that  might  be  of  value  in  writing  and  the  symbols  of  all  physics  and  meta- 
developing  the  Onondaga  salt  deposits,  and  in  physics.  The  same  emblems  are  found  on  the 
1878  he  again  went  abroad  as  a  deleeraite  to  the  coinage  and  postage  stamps. 
International  Geological  Congress  in  Paris.  The  Edacation. — The  basis  of  learning  is  the  Chi- 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  nese  svstem  of  ethics,  philosophy,  and  literature. 
University  of  New  York,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  But  the  Coreans  have  an  alphabet— one  of  the 
Union  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  most  perfect  in  the  world — invente<l  by  a  native. 
Agricultural  Society  of  Sweden  and  of  the  of  eleven  vowels  and  fourteen  consonants.  The 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  **  great  letters,**  or  Chinese  logo-grams,  are  used 
Science,  of  which  he  was  vice-president  in  1887.  for  serious  literature,  the  **  little  letters,"  or  Co- 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Philo-  rean  phonetic  signs,  for  story-books  and  for  the 
sophical  Society,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci-  seal  of  the  legation  in  Washington.  The  civil- 
ences  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Insti-  service  examinations,  held  nearly  every  year  in 
tute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  in  1887  was  Seoul,  presided  over  by  the  King,  and  attended  by 
chosen  to  the  Nationu  Academy  of  Sciences.  15,000  contestants  from  the  eight  provinces,  are 
COREA,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  on  a  peninsula  be-  in  the  Chinese  character,  each  essay  being  a  mosaic 
tween  China  and  Japan,  between  Asiatic  Russia  of  passages  from,  or  allusions  to  the  classics,  and 
and  the  Eastern  Sea,  having  a  coast  line  of  1,700  written  on  an  enormous  sheet  of  thick  native 
miles,  an  area  of  82,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu-  paper.  In  the  Royal  College — now  in  its  fourth 
lation  of  10,528,937.  Its  name,  Cho-sen,  mean-  year— and  in  the  hosuital  and  medical  school 
ing  "  morning  calm,"  was  first  given  by  the  civ-  (both  of  which  are  unaer  American  instructors), 
ilizer  Ki-ts^,an  ancestor  of  Confucius,  b.  c.  1122.  Western  sciences  and  literature  are  taught,  and 
The  name  Korai  was  in  vogue  from  the  tenth  to  at  the  examinations  in  June,  1889,  the  King  pre- 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  still  popularly  used,  sided.  There  are  also  English-language  schools 
In  1892,  when  the  present  dynasty  was  estab-  at  the  open  ports.  In  military  instruction,  on 
lished,  the  ancient  name  was  restored.  The  sig-  Western  principles,  the  sons  of  the  nobility  are 
niflcance  of  the  name  Cho-sen  is  not  derived  from  trained  by  American  army  officers,  and  a  body  of 
the  characteristic  trait  of  the  Coreans,  their  love  2,000  men,  armed  with  breech-loading  rifles  and 
for  natural  scenery  and  beauty,  but  from  the  fact  uniformed,  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Corean  army, 
that  Corea,  as  a  pupil  nation,  has  always  looked  which  is  being  reorganized  on  European  models, 
to  the  favor  of  China  as  her  sunshine  and  pros-  Steamers  and  Telegraphs.— The  five  steam- 
perity.  Audience  to  envoys  of  tributary,  vassal,  ers  plying  between  the  treaty  ports  and  those 
or  pupil  nations  is  given  at  daybreak,  and  a  fa-  not  yet  open  to  foreign  commerce,  are  owned  by 
vorable  reception  makes  **  morning  calm."  For  the  Corean  Governments  Teleeraph  lines  are 
ages  Corea  nas  been  supposed  to  be  merely  a  now  in  working  order  overland  to  Pekin,  and 
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in  I&nd  to  PuMn,  aad  by  submarine  wire  to 
Nagaaaki,  thus  connectJDg  China  and  Japan. 
The  royi^  palace  is  li^htM  by  electricity,  thus 
facilitating  the  transaction  uf  public  business  at 
night — a  notable  feature  in  Corea  as  in  China. 

Trade,  A^rlenltnre,  and  ResourccH. — The 
results  of  foreign  commercial  intercourse,  so  re- 
cently begun,  while  not  yet  stimulating  to  native 
manufactures,  has  given  a  marked  impetus  to 
■gricultural  and  mineral  development  The  de- 
mand for  exports  other  than  gold  has  induced 
the  termers  to  raise  more  extensive  crops  of 
beans,  peas,  rice,  and  millet,  and  already  the 
crops  are  fully  equal  to  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion. Hitherto,  in  times  of  short  crops,  local 
fiunines  were  the  rule.  In  years  of  plenty,  the 
beans  and  other  heavy  crops  were  burned,  out  of 
consideration  for  the  oubfic  health.  Now,  with 
the  steamers,  improved  roads,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  good  prices  obtained  from  foreigners,  has  be- 
gun a  social  and  commercial  revolution.  A  rail- 
way between  Chimulpo  and  Seoul — or  the  capi- 
tal and  its  treaty  port— is  now  beinKarrangod  for 
by  Qovemmont.  An  improved  American  10- 
stamp  mill  has  been  erected,  and  is  worked  by  six 
men  from  California.  Anthracite  coal  has  been 
found  near  Ping  An,  of  excellent  quality.  The 
revenue  from  the  customs  in  1888  amounted  to 
(230,000;  and  a  compwlson  with  Japan  shows 
that  in  the  seven  years'  intercourse  with  foreign 
nalions,  Corea  has  made  more  progress  than  did 
Japan  in  eleven  years  of  similar  history.  Prepa- 
rations are  being  made  for  participation  and  dis- 
play in  the  American  Exposition  in  1893. 

The  net  value  of  the  foreign  import  trade 
during  1888  was  |3,046,443;  and  of  exports  to 
fotei^  countries,  fBfl7,0G8 ;  total  of  imports  and 
exports,  |3,9!B,501.  The  net  revenue  for  1888 
was  1387,214.88,  an  increase  of  $20,513.68  over 
the  collection  of  1887.  The  total  entries  at 
Corean  ports  during  1888  was  1,004  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  196,041 ;  as  against  716  entries  ag- 
-'   K  181,307  tons  in  1887.     Of  the  vesseb 
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liie  two  comma-shaped  symtMils— red  and  very 
dark  blue,  or  blue  black — which  represent  the 
two  nniversa]  principles — active  and  passive, 
male  and  female,  celestial  and  lerrcfltrial.  On 
these  two  principles  all  Corean  philosophy  is 
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based.  The  four  characters  in  the  comers  of  the 
flag,  consisting  of  whole  and  broken  lines,  repre- 
sent the  four  pohita  of  the  compass,  or  four  quar- 
ters of  the  heavens,  and  are  one  half  of  the 
Pak-wa,  or  eight  diagrams.  The  Pak-wa  are 
but  an  expansion,  in  another  form,  of  the  male 
and  female  principles,  and,  being  capable  of 
sixty-four  combinations,  represent  to  the  learned 
of  Corea  the  elements  of  all  knowledge,  the  se- 
crets of  nature,  and  the  origin  of  writing,  which 
was  discovered  by  their  first  king.  No  other 
nation  in  the  world  has  so  fully  represented  its 
raetaohyKics,  philosophy,  and  creed  upon  its  na- 
tional emblem,  which  now  floats  from  its  ships, 
custom-houses,  and   legations.      On   the  actual 


Smbol  in  the  center.  With  the  chaTscters  in 
e  comer,  the  flag  symbolizes  Ta  ChO-srn,  or 
"All  Corea";  that  is,  the  eight  provinces  and 
islands  of  the  realm  of  Ta  Chosen  Kok,  or  Great 
Land  of  Homing  Calm. 

COSTA  RICA,  one  of  the  five  Central  Ameri- 
can republics.  The  area  is  estimated  at  19.080 
square  miles.  On  Dec.  81,  1886,  the  population 
was  204,291. 

Govemmtent. — The  President  of  the  republic 
is  Don  Bemardo  Soto,  whose  Cabinet  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Don  Miguel  J.  Jimenei;  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Don  Mauro  Fernandez;  Interior,  Public 


Soto.  The  Costa  Rican  Minister  at  Washington 
is  Don  Pedro  P6re£  Zeleddn.  The  United  States 
Minister  is  Liansing  B.  Mizner;  the  United 
States  Consul  at  San  Jos^,  Mr.  Wills.  The  Cos- 
ta Kican  Consul -General  at  New  York  is  Don 
Joei  M.  Mutlox. 

Array.— In  July,  1888,  the  Congress  of  Cost* 
Rica  sanctioned  tlie  law  fixing  the  number  of  the 
army  for  1880  at  1.000 ;  hut  this  number  wilt  be 
increased  to  S,000  in  the  event  of  internal  dis- 
turbances. Should  a  foreign  war  occur,  the  ex- 
ecutive is  empowered  to  increase  the  number  as 
may  be  required. 

FinanceB.— The  public  indebtedness  in  1889 
was  as  follows:  Foreign  debt,  £2,000,000  Q-per- 
cent.  bonds;  home  debt,  $646,124;  paper  money 
in  cireulation,  $844,943,  $100,000  of  which  are 
redeemed  annually.  During  the  past  Ave  fiscal 
years  the  revenue  collect«I  has  been  as  follows: 
1884-'85,$1.B6.'>.875;  ie85-'86.  $2,387,290;  1886- 
'87,  $3,4a'i,188;  1887-'88.  $3,004,153;  1888- '80, 
$3,500,743.  This  shows  an  increase  of  75  per 
cent  since  1884-'85,  with  no  increase  of  tsxes 
or  duties.  The  expenditure  in  IHOH-'HO  was 
$3,476,722. 

Edncatlon.— In  1888  there  were  201  primary 
public  schnola.  the  attendance  being  12,':»11. 

Commerce.— The  imports  into  Costa  Rica 
in  1888  reached  a  total  of  $5,201,022,  Kngland 
contributing  $1,649,403;  Gcrmeny,  (8Xi,8H2; 
France.  $506,610:  Spain,  $43,802;  Itnly,  $11,- 
666;  Belgium,  $5,6.59;  the  United  Slate!-.  $1.'03.- 
877;  Mexico,  $1,147;  Colombia,  $«4.625;  »u»- 
dor.  $80,642;  Peru.  $445;  Cuba.  $60,276;  Cen- 
tral America,  $140,090.  The  exiiorts  amounti-d 
to  $5,713,792.  of  which  $4.742.2.13  reprcsHilcd 
cotTce;  $539,765,  bananas;  $64,268,  hides;  $11.- 
388,  India-ruhbcr ;  18,300,  mother-of-pearl;  and 
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$259,004,  coin.    The  decrease  of  importation,  as  COTTON^SEED  PRODUCTS.    For  seventj 

compared  with  1887,  was  $399,803,  and  of  ex-  years  cotton  seed  was  despised  by  the  planter  as 

portation,  $522,771.    The  falling  off  in  the  im-  a  nuisance,  and  no  one  knew  anything  about  it 

ports  was  due  to  the  fact  that  less  machinery  to  warrant  a  belief  that  such  an  industry  could 

was  introduced ;  at  the  same  time  less  coffee  have  been  made  by  its  use  as  has  been  established, 

was  shipped,  and  bananas  had  suffered  a  notable  For  most  of  those  years — excepting  the  quanti- 

decline  m  value.    The  United  States 'trade  was  ty  necessary  for  the  next  jear^s  crop— it  was 

as  follows :  burned  for  fuel  or  to  get  it  out  of  tne  way,  or 

was  carried  away  as  garage.    That  this  despised 

Domestic  •sport  rcf  usc  would  bccome  the  foundation  of  an  indus- 

'"^*"^  try  capitalized  in  nearly  $50,000,000  could  not 

$1,044,985  have  been  believed  fifteen  years  ago.     When 

'»88,860  cotton-seed  oil  has  been  talked  about  it  has  al- 
ways been  as  if  it  were  an  adulterant.    This  is 


CALENDAR  YEAR. 


1887 

1888 


Import  Intu  tbo 
Uaited  Statot. 


$2,034,7d5 
1,412,106 


Prodactlon  In  1888. — ^The  amounts  of  some  because  the  first,  and  still  the  largest  use  of  the 

leading  agricultural  products  harvested  in  1888  oil  is  in  combination  with  other  materials  under 

were  as  follow :  Indian  com,  24,522,570  litres ;  such  circumstances  as  to  cause  a  general  senti- 

beans,  3,682,657  litres ;  rice  1,975,998  litres ;  po-  ment  of  reprobation. 

tatoes,  1,681,477  litres ;  wheat,  27,871  litres ;  Cotton  seed  or  Oosnypium  phospho  is,  as  its 
yellow  sugar,  550,436  kilogrammes ;  brown  sugar,  name  indicates,  simply  the  seed  of  the  genus 
6,166,208  kilogrammes.  There  were  7,607  coffee  gossypium,  or  the  ordinary  cotton  plant.  The 
plantations,  with  25,248,686  trees  in  bearing,  and  fruit  is  a  three  to  five  celled  capsul,  which  con- 
these  produced  in  the  aggregate,  14,142,240  kilo-  tains  the  seeds  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten, 
grammes.  The  number  of  cocoa  plantations  was  black  and  covered  with  short  lint.  The  inven- 
198,  having  56,426  trees  in  bearing,  and  turning  tion  of  the  saw-^in  bv  Kly  Whitney,  in  1793,  which 
out  152,674  kilogrammes.  From  the  Liman  dis-  obviated  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  wool,  en- 
trict  alone  there  were  shipped  abroad,  in  the  fis-  tirely  revolutionized  the  cotton  industry.  There 
cal  year  1887-88,  896,24o  bunches  of  bananas,  are  about  1,000  pounds  of  seed  and  500  pounds 
The  stock-farming  interest  owned  in  the  same  of  lint  to  every  oale  of  cotton,  and  the  average 
year  262,596  head  of  cattle,  50,738  horses,  and  yield  is  about  500  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
2,125  sheep,  of  a  total  value  of  $5,056,375.  The  The  first  effort  at  putting  the  seed  to  practical 
number  of  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  1888  use  was  comprised  in  its  simple  crushing  and  ap- 
for  home  consumption  was  25,324 ;  aggregate  plication  as  a  fertilizer,  and  as  food  for  cattle, 
weights,  7,267,988  kilogrammes.  There  were  in  In  the  processes  now  in  use,  the  seed  as  it  comes 
operation  in  the  republic  2,299  factories,  large  from  tne  gin  is  put  into  the  mill  and  passed 
and  small.  through  the  *'  linters,"  which  are  delicate  ma- 
Mining. — Qreat  efforts  were  made  in  gold  chines  formed  to  remove  from  each  separate  seed 
mining  in  the  Ciruelitas  district  in  1888.  The  all  of  lint  that  has  escaped  the  action  of  the  gin. 
mines  are  eighteen  miles  north  of  the  port  of  From  the  linter  it  goes  into  the  huller,  by  which 
Puntarenas,  1,500  to  2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  the  shell  is  split  open  and  torn  off.  The  meat  is 
The  climate  is  salubrious,  there  is  an  abundance  then  boiled  m  large  caldrons,  griving  out  a  rich 
of  both  water  and  timber,  and  the  roads  are  in  oilj  odor  which  is  not  unpleasant.  Next  the 
good  condition.  The  proximity  to  the  sea  dis-  boiled  seed  is  inclosed  in  small,  coarse  bags,  and 
penses  with  the  necessity  of  having  only  high-  these  are  introduced  each  into  a  separate  recep- 
grade  gold  quartz.  tacle  of  a  powerful  steam  or  hydraulic  press.  The 
Railroads. — Three  lines  of  railway  are  in  power  is  enormous,  but  it  is  applied  gradually 
operation,  the  one  connecting  Port  Limon  with  and  until  the  oil,  flowing  out  in  steady  streams 
m  Corrillo,  122  kilometres ;  the  Cartago-Ala-  and  finding  its  way  to  tanks,  has  been  entirely 
juela,  40  kilometres ;  and  the  Puntarenas-Es-  expressed,  the  contents  of  e-ach  bag  remaining  a 
parta  line,  20  kilometres.  The  first  two  are  hard,  dry  cake.  The  bags  are  now  stripped  from 
the  property  of  the  Costa  Rica  Railway  Com-  the  cakes,  to  be  used  again  while  the  cakes  them- 
pany,  of  London,  to  which  the  Government  selves  are  thrust  into  the  jaws  of  a  rapidly  re- 
made a  grant  of  8,000  acres.  There  is  a  fourth  volving  mill,  which  reduces  them  to  meal.  This 
line  in  course  of  construction,  to  connect  Car-  meal  was  formerly — and  is  still,  to  some  extent — 
tago  with  Siguires,  which  will  measure  80  kilo-  fed  to  cattle,  though  now  the  greater  portion 
metres,  and  be  in  running  order  in  1890.  goes  to  make  a  fertilizer.    The  hulls  furnish  fuel 

Earthquake.  —  The  earthquake  that  shook  for  the  mill. 
Costa  Rica  on  Dec.  30,  1888,  was  the  severest  The  planter  gets  about  $10  a  ton,  or  $2.50  an 
known  there  since  1882.  In  San  Jos^  both  the  acre,  for  his  cotton  seed.  A  ton  of  seed  yields 
national  Capitol  and  the  cathedral  fronting  the  76  gallons  of  oil,  which  varies  in  price  from  about 
public  square,  which  required  ten  years  of  labor  30  cents  a  gallon.  It  also  fields  about  20  pounds 
to  erect,  at  an  expense  oi  $1,000,000,  were  ruined,  of  short-staple  lint  which  is  used  for  cotton  bat- 
The  presidential  palace,  city  hall,  national  post-  ting,  etc.  The  first  recorded  attempt  to  obt^iin 
office,  and  a  dozen  other  public  buildings,  were  oil  from  cotton  seed  was  made  in  1826  by  a  gen- 
almost  wrecked.  In  surrounding  cities  the  shock  tleman  from  Virginia,  who  had  constructed  a 
was  even  more  severe,  involving  the  loss  of  life  small  machine  and  produced  a  dark -red  oil 
and  property.  The  damage  throughout  the  which  in  a  common  lamp  gave  a  fair  light.  But 
country  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000.  The  Poas  this  experiment  does  not  seem  to  have  advanced 
volcano,  28  miles  northwest  of  San  Jose,  whose  the  idea  of  any  other  possible  use  of 'the  oil,  al- 
summit  is  8,895  feet  above  the  sea,  has  become  though  it  had  long  been  known  that  the  cotton- 
active.    It  had  been  dormant  for  several  years.  seed  kernel  was  rich  in  that  ingredient;  in  fact, 
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no  effort  to  extract  it  profitably  was  made  until  mills  during  1879-*80,  and  the  product,  show 

1834,  and  up  to  that  time  the  seed  not  required  as  follows : 

for  planting    was    without    commercial  value.  410,000  tons  seed,  at  85  galiona  erode  oil  to  the 

Dunng  that  year,  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  the  first  at-  .  ^n,  u,800,ooo  gailona,  at  »o  oento  a  gallon    .  $i80S,ooo  00 

fAmnt  t/i  oriiih  th«  raaH  fnr  onmmniYMAl  niimnsAs     410*000  tonit  aeed,  yielding  22  pounds  cotton  lint 

tempt  to  crusn  tne  seea  lor  commercial  purposes       ^  ^^^  ^^^  9,020,000  pounds  of  cotton  lint,  at  8 

was  made ;  but  the  machinery  was  crude  and  in-       cents  a  pound T2i,600  00 

"         "  a;  187     ~ 

ired  pi 
repeated  there,  and  afterward  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Deduct  sum  paid  for  the  seed 4,100,000  00 


was  luouc  ,  uut  LUfs  junuuiiiorjr  was  ci  uuv  aiiu  iii-         cents  a  pouna TXi,WIU  UU 

adequate,  and  the  enterprise  failed.     Nothing  TBO  pounds  oil  cake  to  the  ton ;  187,277  tons  of 

more  was  done  in  this  direction  untill847,  when       akeat$20aton ^  ♦^'^  Q<> 

a  second  attempt  was  made  in  New  Orleans,  to  be  Total  value  of  mannftoturad  producto $7,772,140  00 


St.  Louis   Mo.,  and  Providence,  R.  L,  but  al-  ^^^  ^^^  ^„^„,  ,„  ^,„^  ^^^  ,„  ^^- 

ways  without  practical   result     The  industry  manipulation  of  seed : $8,672,140  00 

then  l^ged,  and  another  period  of  inactivity  ^^  the  period  just  referred  to,  the  principal 

occurred  which  lasted  until  after  the  civil  war,  ^^  ^  ^^^y^  cotton-seed  oil  was  put  was  that 

iJthough  there  were  then  four  miUs  in  existence.  ^^^^^^  afterward  gave  it  its  unfortunate  reputa- 

1  he  general  disaster  that  befell  th^  efforts  ap.  ^j^^^     Some  ingenious  person  discovered  that 

pears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  defective  ma-  ^^g  ^^^^  ^hi^h  in  its  crude  state  was  worth  $14 

chineiT.    Aslate  as  1867  the  annual  coMumption  a  ton,  could  be  refined  up  to  a  value  of  $1  a  gallon; 

of  seed  was  only  aoout  fifty  thousand  pounds,  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^y^  ^^  ^  i-^ote  the  Atlanta,  -  Con- 

and  less  than  thirty  thousand  bairels  of  oil  was  gtitution,"  that  "  frugJ  Italians  placed  a  cask  of 

produced,  even   this  small  quantity  exceeding  j^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^  ^j  ^^^^  olive  tree,  and  thus  defied 

the  demand.    Seed  could  then  be  bought,  deliv-  ^^e  Borean  breath  of  the  Alps."    In  fact,  the 

ered  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  nver,  at  from  exportation  of  cotton-seed  oil  to  Italy  became  a 

$4  to  $8  a  ton.    In  1867  the  earliest  experiments  g^^rce  of  alarm  in  that  country,  for  not  only  was 

m  compounding  a  fertilizer  from  phosphates,  ^^  employed  in  the  adulteration  pf  olive  oil,  but 

acid,  and  cotton-seed  meal  were  conducted  on  a  j^  was  even  substituted  for  it.    In  the  autumn  of 

plantation  near  Tallahassee,  Pla. ;    and  eleven  ^ggo  ^j,e  Italian  Government  contemplated  the 

years  later  this  manufactory,  being  removed  to  imposition  of  a  heavy  tax  on   cotton-seed  oil, 

Atlanta,  G*.,  began  to  accomplish  profitable  re-  ^  *;  protection  to  the  production  of  olive  oil, 

suits.    In  1878  the  cotton-seed-oil  mills  were  pay-  though  it  was  recognized  that  even  then  the  pro- 

mg  planters  about  eight  cents  a  bushel  for  seed.  Section  would  be  inadequate,  as  the  cotton-seed 

Now  they  pay  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  cents  a  ^^y  ^^  already  found  its  way  into  other  coun- 

bushel.    The  ferijilizer  produced  from  it  can  be  ^^es  to  which  the  olive  oil  was  exported,  espe- 

bought  for  132  a  ton,  and  a  ton  is  sufficient  for  ^.j^uy  Russia,  one  of  the  chief  outlets  for  olive  oil. 

about  ten  acres.      Ite  use  doubles  the  yielding  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^e  cotton-seed  oil  could  be  carried  to 

^^^\l^^  Ju®  .:  ^  .,  .  ^  .  u  J  Italy  and  sold  for  less  than  half  the  value  of 
By  1880  the  cotton-seed-oil  industry  had  re-  ^live  oil,  while  it  had  been  refined  to  such  a  de- 
ceived such  recognition  that  in  the  preparation  ^^  ^f  parity  that,  with  proper  manipulation, 
of  the  subject  of  cotton  production  the  census  f^  ^^  rendered  impossible  to  detect  the  false 
for  that  year  devoted  considerable  space  to  its  f^^  ^.^g  true  oil.  At  this  time,  also,  cotton-seed 
consideration.  Letters  with  a  schedule  of  ques-  ^^  ^^^  imported  largely  into  Marseilles,  where 
tions  were  sent  to  the  roillsand  to  cotton  planters,  jj.  ^^  ^^^  ^y  the  soap  industry,  supei-seding 

1  seed  had 
Great 


nessee ;  but  the  returns  from  them  were  meager.  Crushing  the'^  seed.    'But 'this  exportation'  was 

The  following  figures  are  valuable  as  exhibiting  g^^i  ^^^j  ^hiefiy  obtained  from  crushing 

the  possible  oil  -  mill  products,  obtained   from  y^Q^ks  at  Hull. 

information  covering  the  year  1879.      In  that  rphe  first  important  shipments  of  American  oil 

year  the  totel  amount  of  cotton  seed  was^esti-  ^  Mareeilles  were  made  about  1874,  and  were  re- 

mated  at  2,531,699  tons,  of  which  about  10  per  ^^^^^^  ^j^h  little  favor,  because  of  faults  in  the 

cent,  was  reserved  for  seed,  leaving  about  2  300,-  ^^jj  ^^^j  ^ore  particulariy  in  the  mode  of  packing. 

000  tons  convertible  into  oil  and  cake.    Of  this  rphese  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  the  cotton- 

ttie  possible  oil-miU  productswould  be  88,000,-  g^^  ^^i  reached  remarkable  perfection,  so  that 

OOOmUonsof  crude  oil,  1,000  000  tons  of  oilcake,  |„  i880  it  was  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 

^MO  tons  of  cotton  from  the  hnter,  and  1,250,  portant  staples  of  the  Marseilles  trade.    The  fol- 

000  tons  of  hulls.    The  market  value  of  these  lowing  figures  show  the  trade  in  this  product  at 

products  would  have  been  about  »55^,000 ;  Marseilles  for  1879  and  1880 : 
the  selling  price  of  the  seed,  $18,000,000.  An 
interesting  comparison  shows  that,  by  the  actual 
amount  of  seed  worked  in  1879-'80  by  forty-one 
mills,  somewhat  over  one  seventh  of  the  available 
seed  was  actually  worked.  In  order  to  replace  the 
drain  upon  their  fields  resulting  from  the  sale  of 

all  the  seed,  the  planters  would  have  had  to  pur-  During  the  five  years  from  1875  to  1879,  in- 

chcse  commercial   fertilizers  of  the  estimated  elusive,  the  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil  into 

value  of  over  $46,000,000  ;    while  they  could  Italy  amounted  to  140,000  Quintals ;  while  dur- 

have  purchased   back  all    the    oil  cake    itself  ing  the  single  year  of  1880  these  imports  ran  up 

for  about  $1,000,000  more  than  what  they  orig-  to  213,754  quintals.    In  March,  1881,  the  Italian 

inally  could  have  obtained  for  the  seed!    The  Chamber  of  Deputies  apf)roved  a  bill  increasing 

figures  of  consumption,  as  reported   by  41  oil  the  duty  on  cotton-seed  oil,  pure  or  mixed  with 
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other  oils,  from  six  to  twenty  lires  a  quintal.  It  country  from  the  United  States  of  ootton-seed 
was  claimed  that  the  heavy  adulteration  of  olive  oil  amounted  to  3,444,246  pounds,  valued  at 
oil  with  cotton-seed  oil  for  table  use  was  injuring  $211,142 ;  and  the  exportation  of  olive  oil  to  the 
the  home  production  of  olive  oil  and  degrading  United  States  amounted  to  5,536,411  pounds, 
it  in  foreign  markets.  The  law  went  into  oper-  valued  at  $581,702.  In  1887  the  exportation 
ation  on  April  22, 1881,  but  the  results  were  ex-  from  the  United  States  of  oil  cake  and  meal 
traordinary  and  unexpected  by  the  Italian  Qov-  amounted  to  $7,309,691.  In  1888  it  amounted 
ernment.  Importations  of  cotton-seed  oil  subse-  to  $6,423,930.  In  1883  there  were  88  cotton-seed- 
quent  to  April,  1881,  were  made  under  contracts  oil  mills  in  the  United  States,  75  of  which  were 
tnat  ran  to  January,  1882,  at  which  date  aU  such  in  operation,  distributed  among  the  States  as 
importations  practically  ceased.  The  importa-  follows :  Alabama  9,  Arkansas  9,  Georgia  6,  Lou- 
tion,  which  in  March,  1881,  amounted  to  o6,000  isiana  8,  Mississippi  10,  Missouri  2,  North  Caro- 
quintals,  increased  immediately  on  the  promul-  Una  4,  South  Carolina  3,  Tennessee  12,  Texas  12. 
gation  of  the  new  tariff  law  to  94,000,  and  then  By  this  time  it  had  been  established  that  for 
to  98,000  quintals,  at  which  fi^re  it  continued  every  $100  worth  of  seed  sold,  if  the  planters 
until  December,  1881,  inclusive.  In  January,  invested  $80  in  the  purchase  of  oil-cake  meal, 
1882,  there  was  no  importation  whatever.  But  the  meal  so  purchased  would  be  worth  more  to 
the  most  remarkable  result  of  this  prohibitory  him  as  a  fertilizer  than  the  $100  worth  of  seed 
tariff  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  while  in  March,  sold.  The  quantity  of  seed  obtained  from  the 
1881,  the  exportation  from  Italy  of  olive  oil  was  crop  of  1882  was  estimated  at  two  thirds  of  the 
201,485  quintals  and  in  April  265,503,  it  contin-  cotton  output,  viz,  2,585,686  tons.  Of  this,  it 
ued  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  40  per  cent,  was  estimated  that  500,000  tons  were  used  by 
a  month  until  December,  when  it  reached  678,000  the  mills.  Compare  these  figures  with  the  latest 
quintals.  In  Januarjr  it  fell  to  52,059  (quintals,  given,  those  of  the  treasurer  of  the  American 
snowing  that  the  mixing  of  cotton  oil  with  olive  Cotton  Oil  Trust,  of  securities  held  by  that  or- 
oil  had  enabled  the  Italian  dealers  to  find  foreign  ganization  on  Aug.  81, 1889  (it  being  understood 
markets  for  large  and  alwavs  increasing  quanti-  that  these  figures  represent  only  a  portion  of  the 
ties  of  Italian  olive  oil,  while  the  exportation  of  entire  industry).  The  Trust  owned  at  the  period 
olive  oil  almost  entirely  ceased  with  the  stoppage  named  52  cruae-oil  mills,  7  refineries,  19  ginner- 
of  the  supolj  of  cotton  oil.  Of  course  the  appli-  ies,  3  compressors,  7  fertilizer  factories,  4  soap 
cation  of  this  stringent  tax,  and  the  consequent  factories,  and  4  lard  plants ;  it  also  held  a  major- 
falling  off  in  the  exportation  of  cotton-seed  oil  itj  interest  in  23  crude- oil  mills,  7  refineries,  7 
from  the  United  States  and  the  abandonment  of  ginneries,  1  compress,  1  fertilizer  factory,  3  soap 
its  use  in  what  had  previously  been  its  most  Factories,  1  castor-oil  and  linseed  mill.  Finally, 
important  employment  (the  adulteration  of  olive  the  Trust  held  a  minority  interest  in  10  crude-oil 
oil)  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  mills  in  the  mUls,  6  refineries,  and  1  compress.  The  whole  of 
United  States.  Theywerebrought  to  a  state  where  this  enormous  interest  was  represented  bv  the 
the  decline  in  the  manufacture  threatened  its  issue  of  American  Cotton  Oil  Trust  certificates 
extinction;  but  at  this  juncture  orders  from  the  for  421,838  shares  of  $100  each,  and  fractional 
West  suddenly  began  to  come  in  to  the  cotton-  certificates  for  $1,428,  making  a  total  of  $42,- 
seed  mills  of  the  Southern  States.    These  orders,  185,228.    The  total  profit  of  the  Trust  for  the 

gradually  increasing,  were  significant  of  a  new  fifteen  months  ending  Aug.  31,  1889,  was  set 
emand,  the  nature  of  which  for  some  time  the  down  at  $1,655,784,  or  a  net  profit  of  about 
mill  owners  were  unable  to  discover.  This  new  $100,000  a  month.  The  following  departments 
demand  arose  from  the  employment  of  cotton-  are  included  in  the  industry  when  under  the  con- 
seed  oil  as  an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  trol  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Trust:  1,  seed- 
lard — a  use  to  which  it  has  been  put  ever  since,  compressing  department ;  2,  refining  department; 
though  not  without  opposition,  as  in  1888  Con-  3,  cotton-seed-cake  department ;  4,  cotton-seed- 
gress  was  called  upon  to  pass  an  act  for  the  meal  department ;  5,  linseed,  castor,  table,  and 
alleged  purpose  of  preventing  the  adulteration  lubricating  oil  department ;  6,  domestic  oil  de- 
of  lard  with  cotton-seed  oil.  Concerning  this  partment ;  7,  foreign  oil  department ;  8,  lard 
proposed  bill,  the  Hon.  Edward  Atkinson  said :  department :  9,  hull  department ;  10,  soap  de- 
"  I  think  it  would  be  judicious  for  the  represent-  partment ;  11,  transportation  department ;  12,  in- 
atives  of  the  cotton  industry  to  ask  by  what  surance  department.  The  volume  of  business 
authority  the  wholesome  and  nutritious  and  ex-  in  these  was  officially  reported  as  aggregating 
eel  lent  vegetable  oil  of  the  cotton  seed  is  thus  $24,486,140.  The  crushing  power  of  wie  indus- 
stigmatized.  If  there  is  any  adulteration  in  a  try  in  the  hands  of  the  Trust  had  been  increased 
noxious  sense,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  provision  with  the  demand  until  it  reached  733  tons  a  day. 
of  law  should  be  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  It  was  found  that  the  use  of  the  hulls  as  fuel 
cotton-seed  oil  by  the  mixture  of  lard  derived  saved  manv  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The 
from  the  fat  of  swine."  The  application  of  cot-  cotton-seed  hulls  have  found  a  new  use,  in  the 
ton-seed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  gradually  application  to  paper  stock.  In  November,  1889, 
increased  from  a  small  portion  of  it  in  combina-  it  was  announced  that  a  South  Carolina  farmer 
tion  with  hog's  lard  until  at  present  it  is  said  had  produced  a  cotton  plant  that  yielded  the 
that  this  proportion  is  about  half  of  the  entire  cotton  seed  in  great  abundance  but  without  a 
product  of  lard,  although,  of  course,  it  varies  in  sign  of  lint.  This  was  accomplished  by  thegrad- 
different  manufactories.  And  from  a  combina-  ual,  careful,  and  critically  scientific  breeding  of 
tion  of  beef  tallow  and  cottton-seed  oil  a  lard  the  plant,  with  the  result  that  the  discoverer 
has  been  made  which  is  gradually  working  its  announced  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
way  into  the  market.  Meantime,  the  Italian's  tax  producing  400  bushels  of  seed  to  tne  acre,  where 
was  relaxed,  so  that  in  1886  the  imports  into  that  only  35  bushels  had  been  previously  gathered 
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with  the  lint  The  following  table  gives  the  ex- 
port of  cotton-seed  oil  from  the  United  States 
lor  the  latest  period  obtainable : 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON-SEED  OIL  FROM   NSW   YORK,   BT 

COUNTRIES. 


DESTINATION. 


A«ca 

Ai]8r«Qtlne  Republic 

Austria 

Belgium 

BrazU  .  

Brltitth  West  Indies 

British  Oulana 

Ceutnl  America 

Cuba 

Danish  Weet  Indies 

Dutch  West  ludles 

England 

France    

Oermtny 

Haytl 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands    

New  Z/ealand 

North  America 

San  Domingo 

Scotland 

United  States  of  Colombia . . . 
Yenexnela 

ToUl 


For  wMk  ending 
Nor.  11,  1889. 


Oallocu. 
7,968 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

40 
1,806 


12,674 

•  •  •  • 

8,480 


1,289 
189,296 


185 


216,127 


Sopl.  1  to 
Not.  II,  1889. 


Gnlloos. 

1,146 

7,968 

68,980 

190 

2,794 

14,678 

1,184 

80 

62 

807 

10 

168,186 

268,198 

49,909 

100 

188,172 

1,670 

880,002 

682 

6,181 

616 

260 

64 

268 


1,026,996 


EXPORTS  FROM    NEW  ORLEANS. 


DESTINATION. 


Belgium . . . . 

France  

Netherlands 

ToUl . . . 


For  wMk  ndlng 
Not.  8,  1889. 


Btpi.  I  to 
N«T.  11,  1888. 


OaUona. 

Gnllooi. 

•  «  •  • 

200 

•  •  •  • 

160 

9,600 

9,600 

9,500 


9,860 


In  November,  1889,  this  interest  became  large- 
ly a  matter  of  speculation  at  the  New  York  Stock 
fixchange,  the  prices  of  the  certificates  fluctuat- 
ing to  an  enormous  extent,  and  finally  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the 
Trust,  the  resignation  of  .several  of  its  officials, 
and  the  final  reorganization  under  the  title  of 
the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company. 

The  cotton  seed  consists  of  a  pericarp  or  woody 
shell  and  the  kernel  or  meaty  part ;  the  hull  and 
kernel  are  of  about  equal  weight.  The  hull  is 
hard  and  tough,  and  chiefly  valuable  to  the 
planter  for  the  potash  it  contains.  In  the  kernel 
IS  incorporated  an  unusual  amount  of  nitroge- 
nous matter  and  oil,  with  some  mineral  matter. 
These  constituents  rive  the  products  their  com- 
mercial value,  ana  it  is  the  province  of  the 
crusher  to  give  them  the  most  available  form 
for  use.  The  nitrogen,  oils,  and  nitrogen-free 
extract  give  the  value  for  feed,  and  the  nitroge- 
nous matter,  together  with  the  ash  constituents, 
gives  the  value  as  a  fertilizer.  The  oil  of  com- 
merce comes  from  the  liquid  portions,  which  are 
profusely  distributed  through  the  entire  kernel. 
Previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  industry, 
such  of  the  surplus  feed  as  was  utilized  was  used 
for  manure  witnout  any  other  preparation  than 
allowing  it  to  heat  in  mass,  and  a  small  portion 
was  used  without  any  preparation  whatever  as 
food  for  stock.    In  this  lorm  sheep  and  hogs 


would  eat  it,  but  cows  and  horses  would  not, 
while  all  the  stock  eat  the  kernel  with  avidity. 

The  present  method  of  manufacture  requires 
massive  and  powerful  machinery,  with  careful 
manipulation  and  the  exercise  of  good  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  seed.  To  some  extent  the  oil 
has  been  extracted  bv  treating  the  kernels,  after 

f  rinding,  with  benzole  or  bisulphite  of  carbon ; 
ut  this  does  not  produce  as  much  oil  as  the 
pressure  in  boxes,  and  the  oil  becomes  tainted  in 
the  process.  When  it  is  used  as  food  for  stock, 
the  cake  and  meal  are  both  given  ;  but  the  large 
majority  of  consumers  prefer  the  meal.  The 
cake  is  often  preferred  for  shipment  on  account 
of  its  compact  form,  and  ground  after  it  reaches 
its  destination. 

The  price  of  cotton-seed  cake  was  quoted  in 
November,  1889,  at  from  $18  to  $22  a  ton ;  that 
of  cotton-seed  meal  at  $16.50  to  $23  a  ton.  A 
large  quantity  of  oil  and  cake  is  exported  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  butterine.  In  the  feeding  of  cattle,  cotton- 
seed-oil meal  is  usually  mixed  with  other  food, 
and  the  stock  raisers  prefer  that  it  should  be 
finely  ground.  It  is  largely  used  in  Northern 
and  Western  States  and  finds  extensive  sale  in 
New  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
In  England,  American  cake  is  preferred  by  many 
because  their  own  meal  is  not  only  adulterated 
but  their  cake  is  made  of  less  value  from  the 
practice  of  grinding  the  hulls  and  kernels  togeth- 
er. The  value  of  cotton  seed  for  food  is  owing 
to  the  protein  starch  and  fats  it  contains.  Ac- 
cording to  analysis,  cotton-seed-oil  cake  contains 
of  digestible  nutriment,  31  per  cent,  of  protein, 
18-03  of  starch,  and  12-3  of  fat.  Other  seed,  like 
peas  or  beans,  rich  in  protein,  contain  but  little 
lat  Cotton  seed,  being  rich  in  both,  containing 
even  more  than  linseed,  is  valuable  for  mixing 
with  products  that  are  poor  in  these  and  rich  in 
starch,  such  as  straw,  hay,  potatoes,  and  turnips. 
In  regard  to  the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal  for 
cattle  as  a  butter  producer,  competent  authorities 
express  opinions  on  both  sides ;  but  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  testimony  is  favorable  to  its  judi- 
cious use  for  this  purpose.  The  constituents  of 
cotton-seed  meal  that  give  it  value  as  a  fertilizer 
are  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  An 
average  of  eleven  analyses  of  American  meal 
gives  6*03  nitrogen,  equal  ro  7*32  ammonia,  2 
potash,  3'20  phosphoric  acid.  The  manufactur- 
ers of  commercial  fertilizers  use  it  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  their  mixtures,  as  the  amount  they  re- 
quire of  the  ingredients  of  the  meal  can  be  ob- 
tained cheaper  in  this  than  in  any  other  form. 
It  is  believed  that  the  application  of  the  meal 
directly  to  the  land  is  wasteful,  and  that  the 
best  and  most  economical  method  is  to  feed  it 
to  the  stock  in  the  proper  quantity  and  manner. 
The  oil  is  also  used  for  illumination,  for  lubri- 
cation, for  dressing  morocco,  for  softening  wool, 
and  indeed  for  most  purposes  for  which  other 
oils  are  used.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with,  or 
employed  instead  of  linseed  oil,  although  it  does 
not  possess  the  drying  qualities  of  linseed.  Be- 
sides being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo- 
margarine, it  is  also  used  with  cream  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  substitute  for  butter.  It  makes  excel- 
lent glycerin,  and  contains  the  elements  of 
nitro-glycerin  and  kindred  compounds.  The 
best  quality  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  now  considered 
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by  many  authorities  in  the  United  States  to  be  "  Jorge  Juan,"  one  torpedo  boat,  thirteen  can- 
equal  to  olive  oil.  onnieres,  and  two  gunboats,  maintained  at  a  cost 

In  1883,  the  cash  capital  of  the  83  mills  then  of  $1,404,451  in  gold.    All  forces— administra- 

existing  was  estimated  at  $7,811,130.    The  esti-  tion,  artillery,  engineers,  and  penal  and  sanitary 

mated  aggregate  capacity  of  those  mills  was  services — are  under  the  command  of  a  rear- 

43,547,100  giulons    of   oil,    requiring  1,288,376  admiral  who  resides  in  Havana,  and  has  a  salary 

tons  of  seed.    In  1883  the  average  price  of  seed  of  $12,000. 

was  $12.88i  a  ton,  and  in  1889,  it  was  $14  a  ton.  Flnance.—The  budget  for  1889-*90  estimates 
The  average  yield  of  oil  in  1883  was  88f  gallons  the  outlay  at  $25,554,390,  and  the  income  at 
to  the  ton  of  seed;  in  1889,  35  gallons.  The  $25,549,920.  The  total  debt  amounted  to  $186,- 
average  yield  of  cake  in  1883  was  733  pounds  to  000,000  in  1889,  and  the  annual  sum  of  $9,000,- 
the  ton  of  seed.  The  average  price  for  crude  oil  000  is  set  aside  to  pay  interest  on  it.  The  $186,- 
in  1883  was  35-05  cents  a  gallon ;  in  1889  it  was  000,000  named  include  $40,000,000  of  paper 
38  to  40  cents  a  gallon.  The  average  price  of  money  in  circulation.  The  Captain-Genem  re- 
cake  in  1883  was  $17.94f  a  ton ;  in  1889  it  ranged  ceives  a  salary  of  $40,000,  and  controls  a  fund 
from  $18  to  $24.50  a  ton.  The  average  yield  of  and  certain  perquisites  which  generally  swell  his 
lint  is  about  18  pounds  to  the  ton  of  seed,  worth  income  to  about  $90,000.  The  receipts  from 
from  5  .to  6  cents  a  pound.  The  yield  of  ashes  customs  during  the  fiscal  year  1888-'89  were 
fro'm  the  hulls  is  about  45  pounds  to  the  ton,  $13,563,467,  against  $10,673,183  in  1887-'88. 
selling  at  an  average  price  of  $10  a  ton.  Railroads. — In  1889  there  were  1,499  kilo- 

Dr.  Allan  M'Lane  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  metres  of  railway  in  operation  and  240  in  course 
pronounces  cotton-seed  oil  one  of  the  best  fats  of  construction.  During  the  summer  the  Re- 
and  one  of  the  most  important  articles  in  diet  medios  and  Santa  Clara  Railroad  Company  be- 
that  we  can  procure ;  and  a  physician  announced  gan  the  construction  of  branch  lines  to  Kan- 
before  the  Kmgs  County  Pharmaceutical  Society,  chuelo  and  San  Juan.  The  company  raised  for 
in  June,  1889,  that  he  nad  experimented  satis-  this  purpose  a  loan  of  $500,000  among  its  share- 
factorily  in  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  as  a  basis  holders.  Simultaneously  the  Havana  and  Bahia 
for  ointments,  and  exhibited  a  sample  of  oxide  Railroad  Companies  were  consolidated, 
zinc  ointment  which  he  thought  would  give  Telegraphs. — The  length  of  lines  in  operation 
a  better  result  than  those  otherwise  made.  The  is  4,500  kiu)metres,  and  the  service  is  attended 
chief  cotton-seed-oil  presses  of  this  country  are  to  by  187  offices.  During  the  summer  the  Gov- 
at  the  following-named  points :  emment  of  Jamaica  resolved  to  suspend  the  sub- 

ALABAMA.-Selma,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Eufaula,  ?idy  of  $10,000  per  annum  that  it  W  been  pay- 

and  Huntsville.                    »         ts        j»            -i  mg  to  the  Cuban  Submarme  Telegraph  Company, 

Arkansas.— Little  Rock,  Argenta,  Fort  Smith,  Tex-  because  the  rate  for  dispatches  has  been  con- 

arkana,  Brinkley,  and  Helena.  siderably  increased.    Consequently  in  September 

Gboroia.— Atlanta,  Augusta,  Albany,  Columbus,  telegrapn  tolls  were  reduced  50  per  cent  and 

Macon,  and  Rome.  the  transmission  of  messages  in  English  and 

lLLiNOis.-Cairo.                                    ^     o  ,  French  was  permitted. 

Ro^gHnd  M^;^"'"              '    Shreveport,    Baton  Commerc^-The  American  trade  with  Cuba 

Mississippi.— Clai-ksdale,  Columbus,  Canton,  Gren-  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
ada,  Greenville,  Meridian,  Natchez,  Vicksbuig,  and 


West  Point. 
Missouri. — St.  Louis.  year. 

North  Carolxita. — Charlotte  and  Raleigh. 

South  Carolina. — Columbia  and  Greenville.  ^ggj 

Tennessee. — Memphis,  Jackson,    Nashville,    and     1888  !i! !...!!!!! 

Dyers  burg. 
Texas. — Brenham,    Dallas,    Galveston,    Houston,  Increase...  . 

Palestine,  and  Waco. 


Inpoft  InMn 

Gate  into  the 

UnUffdSutM. 


$45,81«,447 
50,206,414 


$4,814,967 
11  per  cent 


DOBMhIC  <nxiit 
from  tko  Ualtad 
BtelMloCalm. 

$9,145,834 
10,990,400 


$1,S44,56« 
20  per  cent 


CUBA,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belong-  The  increase,  both  in  imports  and  in  exports^ 

ing  to  Spain ;  area,  118,833  square  kilometres ;  was  due  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar, 

population,  1,521,684,  of  whom  977,992  are  native  Sn^ar  and  Molasses.— During  the  crop  year 

Spaniards  and  Creoles,  10,632  white  foreigners,  1888-^89  the  island  produced  544,300  tons  of 

43,811  Chinese  coolies,  and  489,249  negroes  and  sugar  and  98,860  tons  of  molasses,  against  647,- 

mulattoes.    Havana's  population  is  225,000.    The  860  tons  of  sugar  and  125,460  tons  of  molasses  in 

Consul-General  at  Havana  is  Ramon  0.  Williams;  1887-'88,  showing  a  decrease  of  130,160  tons,  or 

the  Consul  at  Matanzas,  Frank  H.  Pierce ;  at  17  per  cent.    This  was  due  to  the  cyclone  of 

Santiago,  Otto  E.  Reimer ;  and  at  Cienf uegos,  September,  1888,  which  prostrated  the  canes.    It 

Henry  A.  Ehninger.  was  said  in  July,  1889.  at  Sagua,  that  most  of 

Army. — The  Commander-in-Chief  and  Cap-  the  estates  that  have  heretofore  been  making 
tain-General  of  the  island  (since  March  13, 1889)  muscovado  sugars  would  either  manufacture 
is  Don  Manuel  de  Salamanca  y  Negrete.  The  centrifugals  during  the  season  1889--*90.  or  sell 
strength  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba  in  1889  was  their  canes  to  the  nearest  centrifugal  factory. 
20,749.  The  total  expenses  for  the  Department  of  It  was  also  said  that  an  American  syndicate 
War  is  $6,501,102  in  gold.  In  the  total  of  forces  would  establish  a  large  sugar  factory  near  En- 
mentioned  above  are  not.comprised  the  Guardias  crucijada.  In  August  Dr.  B.  Otamendi.  of  Ha- 
Civiles,  nor  the  corps  of  Orden  Publico  in  charge  vana,  contracted  for  a  diffusion  apparatus  of  a 
of  the  police ;  but  both  forces  are  militarily  capacity  of  400  tons  of  cane  a  day,  to  be  put  up 
organized,  and  under  command  of  army  officers,  in  time  for  the  next  crop  on  his  estate.    The 

Nary. — The  navy  comprises  one  cruiser,  the  chief  difficulty  that  Cuban  sugar  planters  have 
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to  ^rrappie  with  is  the  comparatiye  scarcity  of 
colorea  field-hands.  The  wages  of  these  ad- 
vanced in  1889  from  $20  a  month  and  found  to 
$30,  and  this  attracted  negroes  in  large  num- 
bers from  other  West  India  islands,  ohiefly 
Trinidad. 

Mining. — In  August  a  bed  of  excellent  coal 
was  discovered  near  Santa  Clara.  The  gas  com- 
pany at  that  place  reduced  the  price  of  gas  from 
$5  to  $8  a  1,000  feet.  At  the  same  time  a  com- 
pany was  formed  at  Pensacola,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  Cuban  and  West  Indian  coal 
trade  from  the  Alabama  mines.  Mining  inter- 
ests are  taking  the  front  rank  among  the  indus- 


tries of  Cuba.  Iron  and  manganese  ores  are  ex- 
tensively mined  by  two  American  companies 
near  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Preparations  are  mak- 
ing to  begin  operations  in  a  gold  mine  nei^r 
Suita  Clara,  ana  some  Americans  are  about  to 
open  what  are  supposed  to  be  valuable  deposits 
of  iron  ore  near  Cabaflas,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
island  not  far  from  Havana. 

Education. — There  are  in  Cuba  720  public 
and  537  private  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  40,352  children.  The  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  public  schools  is  $560,227, 
which  amount  is  furnished  by  the  135  munici- 
palities on  the  island. 


D 


DAKOTA  (see  also  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota),  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  organ- 
ized in  1861  ;  admitted  to  the  Union  as  two 
States,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  on  Nov. 
2, 1889 ;  area,  150,932  square  miles ;  population 
at  the  last  decennial  census  (1880),  135,177 ;  cap- 
ital, Bismarck.  The  population  on  June  30, 
1^9,  was  estimated  by  the  Governor  in  his  last 
annual  report  to  be  about  650,000. 

Government. — The  following  were  the  Terri- 
torial officers  from  Jan.  1  until  the  date  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Union :  Governor,  Louis  K.  Church, 
Democrat,  succeeded  by  Arthur  C.  Mellette, 
Republican ;  Secretary,  M.  L.  McCormack,  suc- 
ce^ed  by  Luther  B.  Richardson ;  Treasurer,  J. 
D.  Lawler,  succeeded  by  J.  M.  Bailey,  Jr. ;  Au- 
ditor, James  A.  Ward,  succeeded  by  J.  C.  Mc- 
Manima ;  Attorney-General,  T.  C.  Skinner,  suc- 
ceeded by  Johnson  Nickens ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Eugene  A.  Dye,  succeeded 


printing,  $85.07 ;  stock  indemnity  fund,  $8,065.- 
40;  paid  bond  interest,  $88,066.97;  leaving  a 
balance  of  $8,832.51  in  the  treasury  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  tax  levy  is  limited  by  law  to  3 
mills  on  the  dollar,  which  is  the  rate  for  1889. 
The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  twelve  public 
institutions  of  the  Territory  for  the  last  two 
fiscal  vears  was  $656,162.42,  and  $530,000  was 
expended  in  permanent  improvements. 

Assessments. —  The  following  table  gives  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  valuation  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  property,  as  returned  by  the  asses- 
sors in  1888  and  1889 : 


ITEMS. 


J.  Rice,  J.  H.  King  ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Bartlett  Tripp ;  Associate  Justices, 
Charles  M.  Thomas,  Roderick  Rose,  William  B. 
McConnell,  John  W.  Carland  (who  resigned  in 
March  and  was  succeeded  by  Frank  R.  Aiken), 
James  Spencer,  C.  F.  Templeton,  and  Louis  W. 
Crofoot. 

Finances.— The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of 
the  Territory  at  the  time  of  its  division  and  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  this  year  amounted  to 
$1,250,007.46,  expended  in  building  and  furnish- 
ing public  institutions. 

The  report  of  the  Territorial  Treasurer  for 
1888  shows  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  amounting  to  $89,325.69.  The  re- 
ceipts, amounting  to  $552,003.08,  were  from  the 
following  sources :  From  the  2*9  mills  tax,  $411,- 
861.03;  from  railroads,  $104,167.82;  from  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  $2,122.30; 
from  insurance  companies,  $20,538.13 ;  from  the 
United  States  Government,  $300 ;  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Territory,  $85.25  ;  from  the  Auditor, 
$5.22488 ;  from  l)ond  interest  fund,  $5,565.66 ; 
from  stock  indcranitv  fund,  $2,638.01.  The  dis- 
bursements were  as  follows :  Auditor's  warrants, 
$468,555.26 ;  paid  counties  for  their  proportion 
of  railroad  taxes.  $65,364.05 ;  paid  counties  for 
telegraph  tax,  $2,399.51 ;  exchange  and  express 
charges,  $459.98 ;  paid  on  account  of  Territorial 


Total  MMMmeot 

Acrea  of  land 

Yalue  of  land 

Average  yalue  per  acre  . 

Value  of  town  lots 

YalQeofmerchandlBe  .. 
Gapttal  In  nuuiii&ctares. 

Number  of  horses 

Value  of  horses 

Average  value 

NumlMr  of  mules 

Value  of  mules 

Average  value 

Number  of  cattle 

Value  of  cattle 

Aversge  value 

Numt^r  of  sheep 

Value  of  sheirp 

Average  value 

Numl^er  of  swine 

Value  of  swine 

Average  value 

Value  of  vehicles 

Moneys  and  credits 

Household  ftimtture 

Btficks  and  shares 

All  other  property 


1888. 


1889. 


$161,480,974  82 

88,882,816- 8& 

$91,S7^729  64 

$8  85 

$26.18&.C6S  80 

$6,571,007  00 

$898,850  00 

268.410 

$12,120,846  58 

$45  16 

16.057 

$882,772  09 

$51  24 

697,808 

$7,634,548  94 

$12  77 

152.896 

$807,790  98 

$1  86 

174,028 

$446,811  80 

$2  57| 

$2,250,964  25' 

$2,227,115  OOi 

$868,686  60 

$2,887,980  98| 

$7,087,915  Oil 


$164,199,876  90 

88,284,897-50 

$91,586,784  15 

$8  98 

$28,580,279  00 

$6,289,118  00 

$786,276  00 

296.885 

$12,855,105  00 

$48  81 

16,805 

$764,085  00 

$46  86 

628.784 

$7,892,571  75 

$11  69 

178,467 

$242,984  85 

$1  86 

855,622 

$606,571  80 

$2  87 

$2,158,866  60 

$2,494,617  76 

$285,501  00 

$2,6ftS2,'S4  00 

$7,728,967  00 


Legislative  Session. — The  eighteenth  session 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  8, 
and  atljoumed  on  March  9.  One  of  its  earliest 
acts  provided  for  an  election,  on  April  9,  of  dele- 
gates to  a  proposed  convention,  which  should 
meet  at  Grafton  on  the  second  Tuestlay  of  May 
and  frame  a  Constitution  for  North  Dakota,  This 
act  never  took  eflfect.  as  by  its  terms  it  should 
become  void  in  case  Congress,  at  the  session  then 
being  held,  should  pass  an  enabling  act  for  the 
admission  of  Xorth  Dakota.  After  much  discus- 
sion of  railroad  mea.*<ures  and  the  failure  of  sev- 
eral bills — including  one  abolishing  the  railroad 
commission,  which  passed  both  Rouses,  but  wa»» 
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vetoed  by  the  Governor — a  measure,  known  as  car  companies.    The  code  known  as  the  **  com- 

the  *'  Farmer's  Alliance  bill,"  was  enacted,  which  piled  laws  of  1887  "  was  accepted  and  legalized, 

modifies  the  existing  law  in  the  following  par-  A  new  tenure-of-offioe  act  provides  that  the 

ticulars :  The  Governor  shall  appoint  three  com-  term  of  every  Territorial  appomtive  officer  shall 

missioners,  one  from  North  Dakota,  one  from  cease  len  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 

central  Dakota,  and  one  from  South  Dakota.  No  of  the  Governor  appointing  nim,  but  such  officer 

person  shall  be  qualified  who  owns  bonds  or  shall  continue  in  his  office  until  his  successor  is 

stock  in  any  railroad,  or  who  is  in  any  manner  qualified. 

pecuniarily  interested  in  anv  railroad,  pub-  A  memorial  was  sent  to  Congress,  asking  for 
lie  warehouse,  or  elevator.  The  commissioners  the  admission  of  the  Ten-itory  as  two  States, 
and  their  secretary  shall  have  free  transpor-  There  was  established  at  Hot  Springs,  Fall 
tation.  All  railroads  shall  receive  ^rain  in  bulk  River  County,  the  Dakota  Soldiers*  Home.  For 
for  transportation,  without  discrimination  as  to  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings  the  sum  of 
the  manner  or  condition  in  which  it  is  received,  $45,000  is  to  be  raised  oy  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
or  as  to  the  persons  from  whom  it  is  taken,  that  amount,  payable  in  twenty  years.  A  special 
whether  loaded  upon  the  cars  from  teams  or  from  tax  was  levied  to  pay  the  interest  thereon  and  the 
elevators.  They  shall  permit  individuals,  with-  principal  at  maturity.  A  further  issue  of  bonds, 
out  distinction,  to  construct  side  tracks  from  amounting  to  $22,700,  payable  in  twenty  years, 
elevators,  mills,  or  warehouses,  and  connect  them  was  authorized,  in  order  to  refund  to  the  citizens 
with  the  line  of  their  road.  When  any  company  is  of  Grand  Forks  advances  made  by  them  in  re- 
unable  to  supply  all  cars  demanded,  it  shall  make  building  certain  additions  to  the  University  of 
a  pro  rata  distribution  among  all  applicants.  North  Dakota,  destroyed  \^y  storm  in  June,  1887. 
The  provision  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  as  The  levy  of  a  special  tax  for  payment  of  interest 
to  long  and  short  haul  rates  is  embodied  in  the  and  the  principal  at  maturity  was  authorized, 
act.  It  requires  reasonable  charges  for  trans-  The  Auditor  was  directed  to  issue  refunded  war- 
portation  of  property,  for  hauling  or  storage  of  rants,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest  and  payable 
freight,  or  for  use  of  cars,  etc. ;  prevents  pooling ;  in  five  years,  in  payment  of  outstanding  war- 
requires  proper  facilities  for  handling  freight,  rants  drawn  upon  the  Capitol-building  fund 
and  for  tne  accommodation  of  passengers,  and  amounting  to  $53,158.83,  ^d  accrued  interest, 
for  interchange  of  cars  at  points  where  railroads  The  following  appropriations  in  support  of 
intersect ;  but  no  buildings  shall  be  required  if  public  institutions  were  made  for  two  years : 
there  be  no  village  having  orje  hundred  inhabit-  University  of  Dakota,  $70,000 ;  University  of 
ants  and  a  post-office  within  one  mile  of  the  North  Dakota,  $57,000 ;  Madison  Normal  School^ 
crossing.  Consignees  are  entitled  to  have  twen-  $31,700;  Normal  School  at  Spearfish,  $31,100; 
ty- four  hours  after  notice  of  arrival  free  of  ex-  Reform  School  at  Plankinton,  $11,000;  Dakot& 
pense  for  unloading  cars.  The  act  requires  Agricultural  College,  $52,375;  School  of  Mines 
schedules  showing  classification,  rates,  fares,  and  at  Rapid  City,  $33,500 ;  School  for  Deaf  Mutes^ 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  $33,800 ;  Dakota  Penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls, 
property,  and  joint  schedules  of  fares,  to  be  pub-  $72,300 ;  Territorial  Penitentiary  at  Bismarck, 
lished  within  sixty  days,  and  prohibits  changes  $57,600;  Yankton  Insane  Hospital,  $111,075; 
in  classification  in  the  rates,  fares,  or  charges,  ex-  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Jamestown,  $114,500. 
cept  on  due  publication.  It  is  the  duty  of  any  Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow  : 
railroad  commissioner  to  ascertain  whether  pro- 
visions of  the  law  are  violated  and  to  visit  each  ^^e3"»"°«.all  perrons  engaged  in  inaking  abBtmcta 

line  of  road  as  often  as  practicable.  Any  per-  ^^^L^^-''^^  ^""^  -''^^  ?"™tijf  V'^^  ^'^^^  "■ 
son  corporation  or  municipal  corporation  may  lmp^i^a°peS"fir  im^wrting^liing,  expoeing 
make  complaint,  and  if  such  complaint  appears  in  a  publiS  pkoe,  or  Buffering  to  run  at  largeTanv 
well  founded,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  horse  or  other  animal  affected  with  fflandere. 
to  bring  suit  against  the  railroad  in  the  name  To  provide  for  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells,  and  the 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory.  Suit  can  not  construction  of  permanent  water-courses  therefrom 
be  dismissed  except  on  consent  of  the  Attorney-  *or  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  undertaking  to  be  first 
General  or  the  commissioners.  The  Attorney-  aPP«>ved  by  the  county  probate  judges^nd  the  ex- 
General  shall  be  e.  oi?^.o  attoniey  for  said  cof  ^f^J^ri^rT^rll^^^^^  of 
mission.  Statistical  repoits  are  required  as  to  foreclosure  of  mortgages, 
every  branch  of  railroad  business.  Creating  the  ofllce  of  assistant  Attomev-General. 

The  law  passed  in  1883,  taxing  railroads  upon  Providing  for  publication  of  notice  of  foreclosure 

their  gross  earnings,  which  the  Supreme  Court  sale  of  chattel  mortgages. 

of  the  Territory   had  pronounced  unconstitu-  Authorizing  cities  of  not  fewer  than  8,000  inhabit- 

tional  so   far  as  levied  upon  interstate  traffic,  ante  to  extend  their  corporate  limits, 

was  repealed,  and  as  a  substitute,  an  act  was  Requiring  annual  statem^^^ 

passed  providing  that  all  railroads  that  signified  «P^«^^^««.  «»<*  exempting  their  shares  from  taxa- 

within  a  certain  time  their  willingness  to  pay  a  Authorizing  counties  to  issue  bonds  to  procure  seed 

gross-earnings  tax   in    lieu   of  other   taxation,  wheat  for  needy  farmers  therein. 

might  do  so,  but  upon  all  others  a  property  tax  Creating  the*  county  of  Meade  out  of  a  portion  of 

should  be  levied.    Companies  who  avail  them-  Lawrence  County. 

selves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  must  pav  all  Kequiring  a  residence  of  one  year  in  the  United 

arrears  of  tax  claimed  by  the  Territory,  and  3  f}^^*"^^  ""'f '^''''^^VV^S  Territory,  three  months  in 

^^^  ««,,*  »....,.«n..  ^^«  «.,«  „^«»  x>«  ♦uJ^j-  ,-«^„«  tiie  county,  and  thirty  davs  in  the  precmct,  m  order 

per  cent,  annually  for  five  years  on  their  gross  ^^  ^  ^^^-^^^          ^  ^^^ijA^^  ^  ^^{^ 

earnings  from  all  traffic,  and  thereafter  2  per  Limiting  the  legal  rate  of  interest  to  12  per  cent, 

cent  annually.     A  gross-earnings  tax  was  also  Fixing  the  rate  of  interest  on  unpaid  Territorial 

imposed  upon  express  companies  and  sleeping-  warrants  at  7  per  cent. 
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Providing  for  a  lien  upon  grain  for  thrashing.  went  so  far  as  to  introduce  a  memorial  to  the 

Giving  police  powers  to  conductors  of  railway  pas-  President-elect,  complaining  of  the  dictatorial 

Bemcer  trains.                 ,.....-,.    .u          .  aid  undignified  conduct  of  the  Governor,  his 

Authoming  towns  and  oifaes  to  aid  m  the  construe-  opposition  to  legislation,  his  unfit  appointments, 

Vproii'^fOT  a  tox  on  dogs.  '  extravagance,  and  other  shortcomings.  This 
'^  memorial  was  not  passed ;  but  as  soon  as  Presi- 
Committees  were  appointed  early  in  the  ses-  dent  Harrison  was  maugurated,  forty-five  of  the 
sion  to  institute  investigations  into  the  conduct  seventy-two  members  of  the  Legislature  united 
of  the  trustees  of  the  two  insane  hospitals,  the  in  sending  him  a  telegram  asking  for  the  irame- 
Territorial  veterinarian,  and  other  officials  of  diate  removal  of  the  Governor.  Before  an3r  change 
the  Territory.  The  trustees  of  each  hospital,  in  was  made,  however,  the  Legislature  adjourned, 
their  last  report,  had  shown  considerable  ex-  having  r^ected  all  of  his  nominees  to  Territorial 
penditures  beyond  the  appropriations  made  for  offices.  He  then  proceeded  to  reappoint  the  re- 
each  institution,  and  they  had  also  made  unusual  jected  nominees,  claiming,  also,  that  he  could 
charges  for  their  own  services.  The  legislative  issue  to  them  a  commission  for  two  years,  not- 
oommittee,  although  it  could  discover  no  fraud,  withstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  signed  the 
found  a  lack  of  economy  in  the  management  of  new  tenure  of  office  bill,  which  provided  that 
the  hospitals,  and  reported  that  the  trustees  had  the  term  of  office  of  all  gubernatorial  appointees 
held  meetings  more  frequently  than  was  neces-  should  terminate  ten  days  after  the  retirement 
sary.  In  fact,  the  trustees  of  nearly  all  the  pub-  of  the  Governor  appointing  them.  His  claim 
lie  institutions  had  presented  large  bills  for  their  depended  upon  the  construction  of  several  acts 
services.  The  expenses  of  the  trustees  of  the  of  the  Legislature  with  reference  to  each  other, 
Reform  School  at  Plankinton  for  two  years  for  but  it  was  not  supported  bv  the  Secretary  of 
per  diem  and  mileage  were  $5,508,  and  of  the  State,  who  refused  to  sign  and  seal  the  new  com- 
trustees  of  the  Bismarck  Penitentiary,  $6,936.  missions.  The  new  Governor,  therefore,  came 
The  expenses  of  all  the  bonds  of  trustees  for  the  in  unhampered  by  any  question  regarding  the 
two  years  amounted  to  $80,077.32.  To  prevent  rights  of  the  nominees  of  his  predecessor,  and 
such  laree  expenditures  for  such  purposes  in  the  at  once  proceeded  to  make  sweeping  changes  in 
future,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  the  offices. 

that  each  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  Ter-  Edneation. — The  following  official  statistics 

ritory  should  be  sovemed  by  a  board  of  five  cover  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1889 : 

trustees,  nominated  by  the  G'ovemor  and  ap-    children  of  Bchoola^e mjiis 

proved  by  the  Legislative  Council  (the  Governor    papiis  enrolled  in  pablie  schooli 98,826 

naving  power  to  ffil  vacancies  after  adjournment    ^^«™f«  <*•*•>  attendance ee,i24 

of  the  Council), who  should  have  the  same  power    uSSSSSiSSo'te '.'."I': 8.m 

and  duties  as  the  governing  boards  that  they    schools bniit ..'.".'."..'..*.....'.*.'.'!.'.'.*.'..!'.  266 

displace,  except  that  each  board  should  hold  not  Velae  orschool-honaea,  sltee,  and  ftunltara  —     $3,022,861 

more  than  twelve  sessions  each  year,  not  exceed-    4t°*T*^  ^^  ?"  Bchool-housee •^^^^oS 

UMVM.V  vuc»u  WTT  «* » «  o«>o.v^ua  «>«^"  / ««. ,  lii^v  o  v«^v»       Teechein  employed :  Male 1,802 

ing  twenty-IOUr  days  in  all,  and  the  members     Teachers  employed :  Female &965 

should  receive  $3  for  each  daily  session,  and  trav-    Avenge  monthly  wagee :  Male |86  25 

eling  expenses.    The  investigation  into  the  con-    ^verage  "JJ^J'j,^^  =  ^"^^ ^^6%^ 

duct  of  the  Territorial  Veterinarian  showed  that    xotJexpenSures .".".'.*!'..       .  $i,960,bT» 

from  May,  1887,  to  November,  1888,  his  traveling 

expenses  had  amounted  to  $4,313,  while  in  that  The  school-district  system  prevails  in  sixteen 

time  he  had  destroyed  horses  and  cattle  valued  counties,  while  in  seventy-two  counties  the  town- 

at  more  than  $8,000.    These  expenditures,  when  ship  svstem  of  government  has  been  adopted, 

no  epidemic  existed,  were  considered  excessive.  The  officers  under  the  latter  system  are  a  State 

The  relations  between  Gov.  Church  and  the  superintendent,  who  is  ex  officio  member  of  a 

Legislature  were  somewhat  strained  throughout  State  board  of  education,  a  county  superintend- 

the  session.    Of  128  laws  enacted,  35  were  passed  ent  for  each  county,  and  a  board  of  education  in 

over  the  Governor's  veto,  including  the  Soldiers'  each  township.    In  addition,  there  is  established 

Home  bill  and  the  general  appropriation  bill,  in  eighteen  towns  and  cities  a  special  system  of 

The  total  number  of  vetoes  was  43,  eight  of  graded  schools,  under  which  9,561  pupils  were 

which  were  sustained,  while  there  were  also  24  enrolled  this  year. 

"pocket    vetoes."     Trouble    began    when    the  There  are  1,715,009  acres  of  school  land  in  the 

Legislature,  against  the  objection  c!  the  Gov-  Territory,  the  total  value  being  $9,929,902.11. 

emor,  began  the  investigations  above  mentioned  In  some  of  the  older  and  richer  counties  much 

into  the  conduct  of  his  appointees.     He  wa«  fur-  of  this  land  has  been  cultivated  by  private  in- 

ther  incensed  at  the  passage  of  an  act  over  his  veto,  dividuals  without  rendering  any  compensation 

which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  several  thou-  therefor  to  the  Territory. 

sand  dollars  for  clerk-hire  in  his  office.   This  sum  During  the  Territorial   period   these    lands 

was  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  fee  of  five  were  not  available  for  school  purposes,  but  now 

dollars,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory  was  the  gift  from  the  Government  becomes  oj)era- 

directed  to  charge  for  issuing  each  notary-pub-  tive,  and  will  provide  a  handsome  fund  for  each 

lie  commission,  three  fifths  of  which  was  allowed  of  the  new  States. 

the  Governor  for  the  above-mentioned  object.  There  are  two  normal  schools,  one  at  Madi- 

The  act  of  this  year  reduced  the  fee  to  two  dol-  son,  which  enrolled  for  this  year  246  pupils  in 

lars,   no  part  of  which  was  available  for  the  its  normal  department  and   141   in  the  model 

Governor's  use.    It  was  claimed   that  he  had  school,  and  one  at  Spearfish.    There  is  also  a  nor- 

used  much  more  of  the  fund  than  his  oflSce  re-  mal  department  in  the  University  of  Dakota,  at 

quired.    The  Republicans  of  the  Lower  House  Vermillion,  Clay  County,  and  another  in  the  Uni- 
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vorsity  of  North  Dakota,  at  Grand  Forks.  Nine 
private  schools  and  colleges  have  normal  classes. 
The  enrollment  of  students  at  the  University  of 
DakoU  in  1887  was  197,  in  1888  it  was  307,  in 
1889  it  had  reached  476.  The  entire  appropria- 
tion of  $35,000  for  the  last  school  year  was  ex- 
pended. At  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
the  enrollment  in  1887  was  75,  in  1888  it  was 
98,  in  1889  it  was  199.  Of  these  199,  106  were 
in  the  preparatory  department,  60  in  the  normal 
department,  and  20  m  the  college  proper.  The 
Agricultural  College  at  Brookings  contj&ined  250 
pupils  during  1889,  or  22  more  than  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  this  number,  126  are  pursuing 
collep^e  studies.  There  were  17  graduates  from 
this  institution  last  year. 

Charities^ — The  number  of  patients  at  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Yankton,  on  July  1, 
1888,  was  164,  and  on  July  1,  1889,  it  was  209. 
The  entire  building  is  capable  of  accommodating 
860  patients.  At  the  North  Dakota  Hospital 
there  were,  in  October,  1888, 178  patients,  and  in 
October,  1889.  186. 

Prisons. — For  the  year  ending  June  3,  the 
total  amount  expended  by  the  Territory  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Dakota  Penitentiary  at  Sioux 
Falls  was  $10,070.80.  There  were  92  inmates  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  85  at  its  close.  At 
the  Bismarck  Penitentiary,  the  number  of  pris- 
oners at  the  latter  date  was  about  60.  The  Re- 
form School  at  Plankinton,  first  established  in 
1888,  contained  88  pupils  in  October  of  this  year, 
24  boys  and  9  girls. 

Militia. — In  October,  1889,  the  organized  mi- 
litia of  the  Territory  numbered  972  officers  and 
men,  divided  into  two  regiments.  An  encamp- 
ment was  held  near  Watertown,  at  which  75  offi- 
cers and  578  enlisted  men  were  present. 

Railroads. — The  total  mileage  of  each  sys- 
tem in  the  Territory  on  Dec.  81,  1888,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table : 

Mllat. 

Black  Hills  and  Fort  Pierre  Bailway 15 

Barllngton.  Cedar  Baplds.  and  Northern  Ballway 88 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Ballway 1,215 

Chicago  and  Korthwestem  Railway 758 

Chlcsgo,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha  Ballway  ...       87 

Fremont,  Elkhorn,  and  Misaonrl  Valley  Ballway 128 

Mlnneapoila.  St.  Pant,  and  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  Ballway  ...       99 

St  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Manitoba  Railway 1,191 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 837 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Ballway 40 

IlHnolB  Central  Railway 15 

Total  In  18S8 4,468 

There  was  but  little  railroad  building  during 
1889. 

Settlement. — The  total  area  of  public  land 
filed  upon  during  the  year  ending  June  80  was 
2,096,080  acres,  against  1,838,142  during  the  year 
preceding.  There  were  9,098  final  proofs,  of 
which  8,806  were  cash  entries,  5,680  final  home- 
stead proofs,  and  112  timber  -  culture  proofs. 
Most  of  the  present  vacant  land,  19,877,278 
acres,  lies  in  the  Bismarck  and  DeviFs  Lake  dis- 
tricts. North  Dakota,  and  the  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota,  the  amount  still  open  for  settlement  in 
the  Bismarck  district  being  18,922,029  acres. 
The  opening  of  the  Sioux  reservation  will  in- 
crea.se  the  unoccupied  land  to  30,000,000  acres. 

Agricnlture. — The  following  table  shows  the 
acreage  and  estimated  yield  of  the  various  crops 
for  18H9  for  the  Territory  at  large,  and  for  North 


Dakota  and  South  Dakota  separately,  according 
to  the  latest  report  of  the  Governor : 


CROPS. 


Wheat,  acres 

Wheat,  bushels 

Com,  acres 

Com,  bushels 

Oats,  acres 

Oats,  bu«hels 

Barley,  acres 

Barley,  bushels 

Rye,  acres 

Bye,  bushels 

Buckwheat,  acres. . . 
Buckwheat,  buahels 

Potatoes,  acres 

Potatoes,  bushels 

Flax,  acres 

Flax,  bushels 


North 

SoDth 

Dakota. 

Dakota. 
2,018,726 

2,655,991 

26,721,660 

17,287,882 

30,022 

784,655, 

1,000,175 

21,821,8981 

460,568 

671,829 

9,746,098 

11,628,615 

128,681 

127,888 

2,760,902 

1,694,875 

8,167 

16,587, 

45,481 

255.6201 

205 

2,6281 

2.897 

29,667 

16.119 

29,687 

1,401,180 

2,687432 

57,511 

84fi,808 

495,202 

2,754,876 

Tarritoiy. 


4,669,717 

44,008,992 

814,677 

22,832,078 

1,122,892 

21,869,70$ 

255,969 

4,4.'i5,777 

19,754 

801,101 

8,088 

82,564 

45,666 

4,088,262 

408,814 

8,249,678 


The  farm  acreage  in  1885,  according  to  the 
census  of  that  year,  was  16,842,412,  of  which 
6,560,758  acres  were  under  cultivation.  The  cul- 
tivated area  in  1887  was  about  9,000,000  acres, 
and  was  more  than  10,000,000  acres  in  1889.  In 
the  older  sections  of  Dakota  mixed  farming  is 
yearly  becoming  more  general.  Stock  raising  is 
a  rapidly  growing  industry.  In  1880  there  were 
41,670  horses,  2,703  mules,  40,572  milch  cows, 
100,248  head  of  cattle,  30,244  sheep,  and  68,394 
hogs,  of  a  total  value  of  $6,463,274,  in  the  Terri- 
tory. In  1889  there  were  264,781  horses,  valued 
at  120,659,590 ;  16,850  mules,  valued  at  $1,596,- 
324 ;  289,057  milch  cows,  valued  at  $6,693,696 ; 
813,878  oxen  and  other  cattle,  valued  at  $16,619,- 
318;  242,117  sheen,  valued  at  $609,747;  458,875 
hogs,  valued  at  $8,248,386,  the  total  value  being 
$49,426,961. 

Mining. — Gold  and  silver  mining  in  the  Black 
Hills  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
Lawrence  County,  and  the  output  of  bullion  is 
credited  to  four  leading  mines.  The  following 
figures  will  show  the  climated  output  for  the 
successive  vears  since  1877:  In  1877,  $2,000,000; 
in  1878-'79,  $6,000,000 ;  in  1880,  $5,000,000 ;  in 
1881.  4,070,000;  in  1882,  $8,475,000;  in  1883, 
$3,350,000 ;  in  1884,  $8,450,000 ;  in  1885,  $3,300,- 
000;  in  1886,  $8,125,000;  in  1887,  $3,150,000;  in 
1888,  $8,150,000.  Recent  developments  in  the 
Southern  and  Central  Hills  indicate  that  pro- 
ducing mines  will  soon  be  added  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

Banlis. — There  are  in  Dakota  346  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  paid-up  capital  of  $9,130,600,  and 
having  a  surplus  of  $1,821,790.  Among  these 
are  59  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $3,800,- 
000  and  surplus  of  $923,700,  and  207  private  and 
State  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $5,830,600  and  sur- 
plus of  398,090.  Of  these,  24  national  banks, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,540,000  and  surplus  of  $379,- 
000,  and  48  private  and  State  banks,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,151,500  and  surplus  of  $55,100,  are  in 
North  Dakota ;  and  35  national  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  $2,260,000  and  surplus  of  $554,700,  and 
159  private  and  State  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $4,- 
179,100  and  surplus  of  $842,990,  in  South  Dakota. 
Local  deposits  nave  been  steadily  increasing. 

Artesian  Wells.— The  artesian  wells  of  Da- 
kota are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
great  well  in  the  Place  Herbert,  at  Paris,  dis- 
charges 1,000  gallons  a  minute,  but  there  are 
wells  in  Dakota  that  throw  out  8,000  ^lons  a 
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minute.     The  &rtesiHii-well  district  lies  in  the  Codineton,  $47,133  :  Cu!t«r,  $79,766  ;  Davison, 

valley  o(  the   James  or   Dakota  river,  flowiog  |70,8lS;  Day,  115,076;    Deuel,  $11,500:   Doug- 

welU  being  found   all   the  way  from  Yankton,  las,  $14,893;  Eddy,$S,78S;  Edmunds,  $17;3O0;/ 

in  the  estreme  south,  to  Jamestown,  North  Da-  Emmons,  $33.365 ;  Fall  River,  $14,148 ;   Faulk, 

koU.     At  Tankton,  two  0-inch  wells,  600  feet  $33,7^6;  Foster, $18,000 1  Grand  Forks,  $42,150; 

deep,  with  a  pressure  of  66  pounds  to  the  square  Grant,  $I0T,5S0 ;  Griggs,  $73,889 ;  Hamlin,  $S3 ; 

inch,  fumteh  power  for  water  works  and  Bre  pro-  Hand.  $10,811 ;  Hanson,  $20,000;  Hughes,  $50.- 

tection.  run  an  electric-light  plant,  tow-mill,  teed-  100  :   Hutchinson,  $73,786.  and  $18,000  in  the 

mill,  furniture  manufactory,  and  several  print-  treasury  ;    Hyde.    $40,540  ;   Jerauld,  $100,000 ; 

ing  establishments.     One  well  at  Huron  with»  Kingsbury.  $13,000;    Lake,  $33,876;    Lamoure, 

Sressure  of  over  300  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  $8,507;  Lawrence,  $633,358;  Lincoln,  $400;  Lo- 

epth  863  feet,  and  6-inch  pipe,  runs  the  water  gan,  $12,8»5 ;  McCook.  $30,000;  McHpnrj,  $7,- 

works  and  motors  for  printing  bouses  and  other  tnll ;  Hclntosh,  $5.704 ;  McLean,  $23,871  :  Mc- 

GStsblishments,      Two   wells   at   Aberdeen,   900  Pherson,   $9,49S  ;    Marshall,  $9,451  ;    Mercier, 

feet  deep,  with  a  pressure  of  300  pounds  to  the  $17,134;  Miner,  $16,036;    Minnehaha.  $12,000; 

square  inch,  furnish  the  power  for  water  works  Moody.  $43.50 ;  Morton,  $65,000 ;    Nelson.  81,- 

»nd  a  pumping  sewerage  system.   -Tba  James-  300;    Oliver,   $33,370;    Pennington,   $133,4117; 

town  well  is  1,576  feet  deep,  with  a  pressure  of  Putter,   $20,629;    Ramsey,   $58,000;    Richland, 

100  pounds  to   the  square  inch.     A  system  of  $33,652 ;    Roberts,   $3.<i,331 ;    Ro)ett«,   $26,966 ; 

waterworks   is   maintained  as   at  other  places,  Sargent.  $39,800;  Spink,  $11,684;  with  $11,536 

without  expense  of  fuel  or  engineer.  in  the  treasury  ;  Stark,  $15,000;  Steele,  $33,811 ; 

The  Slonx  BeserTatlon.— Notwithstanding  Stutsman, $75,709 ;  Sully, $12,000 ;  Towner,  $26,- 

thefailureof  the  commissioners,  appointed  under  415;  Traill.  $105,  with  $22,069  in  the  treasury; 

the  act  of  1888,  to  accomplish  their  object,  Con-  Turner,  $33,000 :  Union,  $31,150 :    Walsh,  $25,- 

gress,  early  in  1889,  passed  another  act  designed  000,  and   $24,300  in   the  treasury;    Walworth, 

to  procure  the  opening  of  this  great  reservation  $9,143 ;  Ward,  nothing,  and  $3,646  in  the  treaa- 

to  settlement.      The  terms  of  the  new  bill  are  urv  ;  Wells.  $8,000;  Yankton,  $334,616. 
more  favorable  to  the  Indiana  than  those  of  the        bALTON,  JOHN  CALL,  physiologist,  bom 

former  act.    They  are  to  receive  $1.36  an  acre  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1835;  died  in  New 

for  all  their  land  disposed   of   by   the    United  York  city,  Feb.  12,  1889.     He  was  Kntduated  at 

States  to  actual  settlers  within  three  years  after  Harvard  in  1844,  and  at  the  medical  department 

the  act  becomes  operative,  75  cents  for  all  lands  of  that  university  in  1847.  Physiology  attracted 
sold  in  the  two  years  subsequent,  and  50  cents 
per  acre  for  the  remaining  land.  The  former 
act  gave  them  a  uniform  rate  of  50  ccnbt  an  acre. 
The  area  of  land  opened  for  settlement  is  about 
the  same  in  each  instance.  The  guantitvof  Und 
to  be  allotted  to  beads  of  families  of  the  Sioux 
nation  on  their  respective  diminished  reserva- 
tion, whenever  they  take  their  lands  b  severalty, 
is  double  the  quantity  previously  provided.  The 
allotments  in  severalty  are  not  to  be  compulsory. 
L'nder  this  act,  the  President  appointed  Ei-Gov- 
emor  Charles  A.  Foster,  of  Ohio,  Hon.  William 
Warner,  of  Missouri,  and  Gen.  George  A.  Cook, 

Indian  tribes  interested.  They  reached  the  res- 
ervation early  in  June,  and  visited  each  of  the 
agencies,  completing  their  work  earljr  in  August. 
They  were  finally  successful  in  securing  the  con- 
sent of  the  necessary  three  fourths  of  all  the  In- 
dians. It  is  therefore  only  a  question  of  time 
when  11,000,000  acres  of  the  reservation  will  t>e 

open  to  settlement,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  new  j„g^  ^^ll  diltoh. 

State  of  South  Dakota  heretofore  separated  will 

be  unites!  by  a  band  of  new  settlements.    The  his  attention,  and  almost  immediately  he  began 

area  of  the  reservation  is  36,751,105  acres.  his  researches  in  that  branch  of  medical  science. 

Connty  Indebtednesa.— Thesummarvof  the  In  1851  he  presented  his  e8sav"0n  the  Corpus 

county  indebtedness  in  Dakota,  as  returned  to  Luteum  of  Menstruation  and  Pregnancy  "(Phila- 

the  Territorial  statistican,  shows  the  total  bond-  delphia.  18.51)  to  the  American  Medical  Associ- 

ed  indebtedness  to  be  $3,648,90.'i  and  the  amounts  ation,  and  gained  its  priie.    This  led  to  hisap- 

of  warrants  outstanding  $759,740,  or  a  total  in-  poinlment   to  the  chair  of  physiology   in   the 

debtednessof  $3,408,B.'U.     The  total  indebtcil-  medicsldepartment  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 

ness  ol  Aurora  County   is   $3.^.400 ;   of   Barnes  where  he  was  the  first  to  teach  that  branch  by 

County.  $81.*!1 :  Beadle,  $67,940 ;  Benson.  $33,-  illustrations  from  living  animals.      In  1854  he 

740:   Billines,   $1,151;    Bon   Homme,  $37,500;  accepted  a  similar  professiorship  at  the  Vermont 

Bottinean.  $16,445 ;  Brooking.a.  $8,057 :  Brown.  Medical  College,  in  Woodstock,  which  he  filled 

$1,500:   BrulS,  $17,029;    Buffalo.  $7,064;  Bur-  fortwo  years.    lnl85B  he  wascallcd  to  thcl»ng 

leigh,$129,600:  CampMI,  $14.5.55;  Butte.  $22,-  Island  College  Hoiipital.  which   had  then  just 

488:  Ca-is,  $219,000:  Cavalier.  $1.BOO:  Charles  begun  its  career  as  a  medicHl  school,  and  he  held 

Mix.    $12,900;  Clark.   $33,536  ;    Clay,  $5,500;  the  chair  of  physiology  there  until   1861,      In 
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April.  1861,  he  went  to  Wsabington  us  surgeon     was  prevEnted  by  fever  from  goinx  to  Honolulu. 

of  the  Seventh  Begiraent  of  the  New  York  Na-  Daniien'B  offer  w&s  accepted,  although  he  was 
tional  Guards,  anil  in  August  was  made  brigade-  under  age.  and  a  week  later  he  was  on  his  way. 
aurgeou  of  volunteers.  He  continued  in  active  Arriving  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  he  was  or- 
service,  holding  various  places,  until  his  resig-  dained,  and  performed  the  ordinary  mUfiionary 
nation  in  March.  1884.     During  the  winter  of     labor  of  a  Cath(''  '        "*'  '"""      '     ''    " 

ISM-'SS  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
physiolo^  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sui^ 
geons  in  New  York  citv.  temporarily  taking  the 
place  of  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark.  He  was  elected  to 
that  chair  in  1855,  which  he  held  until  1883, 
when  he  was  made  emeritus  professor,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  presidency  of  tne  college,  which 
conneotion  he  retained  until  his  death.  Dr. 
Dalton  was  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society, 
the  County  Medical  Socie^,  the  New  York  So- 
ciety of  Neurology  and  Electroloer,  the  New 
York  Pathological  Society,  and  the  Medical  Jour- 


nal Association  of  New  York  City.  In  1870  he 
was  delegate  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation to  the  International  Medical  Congress  in 
Philadelphia,  and  presided  over  the  section  on 
Biology.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  1864,  and  in  1874-' 77  he  was 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine.    The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred 

on  htm  by  Columbia  in  186T.      His  researches  joaiph  daiiuii  db  vnrsm. 
were  chietiv  in  the  direction  of  physiology,  in 

which  branch  of  science  he  was  a  recognized  in  the  island  of  Maui,  and  heard  the  bishop  ex- 
leader.  These  include  "  Some  Account  of  the  press  a  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  send  a  priest 
Proteus  Anguinus"  (1853),  "On  the  Constitu-  to  Molokai.  the  leper  settlement  He  at  once 
tionand  Physiologyof  the  Bile"(1857),  "Anato-  volunteered  to  go  to  the  place,  and  in  company 
my  of  the  Placenta"  (1858).  "Sugar  Formation  with  the  bishop  and  the  French  consul  set  safl 
in  the  Liver"  (1871),  "On  the  Spectrum  of  in  a  boat  loaded  with  cattle  for  Kaulapapa,  the 
Bile"  (1874),  "A  New  Method  of  Determining  port  of  the  leper  colony.  At  a  public  meeting 
the  Position  of  Absorption  Bands  in  the  Spec-  o(  the  eight  hundred  lepers,  half  of  whom  were 
trum  of  Colored  Organic  Bands"  (1874),  "Ei-  Catholics,   the    bishop  said.   "Since    you   have 

Eerimental  Production  of  An^thesia  by  Cere-  written  me  so  often  that  :rou  have  no  priest,  I 

ral  Compression  "  (1870),  and  "  Report  on  the  leave  you  one  for  a  little  time,"  and  returned  at 

(^jrpus  Luleum  "  (1878).     Besides  many  oontri-  once  to  the  vessel.     Father  Damien  did  not  ac- 

butions  to  medical  journals  and  to  cyclopsidias.  company  him  to  the  shore,  but  entered  upon  his 

he  published   "  Introductory  Address  delivered  new   mission,  in  full   assurance  that   he   must 

at  the  College   of   Physicians  and    Surgeons"  finally  contract  the  disease,  so  loathsome  that  it 

(New  York.  1855) ;  A  Treatise  of  Human  Phvsi-  has  been  said.  "  corruption  could  go  no  further, 

ology "    (Philadelphia,    1858 ;    7th    ed.,    ISSS) ;  nor  flesh  suffer  deeper  dishonor,  this  side  of  the 

"  Vivisection,  What  it  is,  and  What  it  has  ac-  grave."    Three  varieties  of  leprosy  ape  known— 

complished  "  (New  York,  1867) ;  "  A  Treatise  on  that   mentioned  in  the  Bible,  where  the  whole 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  Scliools,  Families,  body  becomes  white  and  scaly,  but  no  further 

and   Colleges"  (1868):    "The   Investigation  of  inconvenience  results;  the  aniesthetic,  in  which 

Abortion  in  Cows"  (Albany,  1868);  "Trichina  feeling  is  lost,  and  a  sloughing  off  of  the  ex- 

Spiralis.a  Lecture"(New  York.  1868):  "Sjwn-  treraitics  progresses  unfelt;  and  the  tubercular, 

taneous  Generation"  (1873);  "Galen  and  Para-  a  more  virulent  type.   The  two  last  are  generally 

celsus"  (1873);   "The   Origin  and  Propagation  combined.     The  following  is  a  description  by  an 

of  Disease"  (1874);  " Eiperimentalion  on  Ani-  eyewitness: 

mals  as  a  Means  of  Knowledge  in  Physiology,  When  Icproej  is  fully  developed,  it  is  choncMrucd 

Pathology,    and    Practical    Medicine  "   (1875) ;  bv  tho  preienre  of  diviky  red  or  livid  tubercle*  of  dif- 

"Doctrines  of  the  Circulation"  (1884):  "Topo-  ferenlsiic-  upon  the  face,  lips,  nose,  eye-brows, uid 

graphical  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  "  (Philadelphia,  ^;  "^  *^\  crtremiticH  of  ihe  body.    The  skin  oJ 

188.^);   and  "  Historv  of   the   College  of  thy-  ^^*S^™"'?^''.'?^„''  "U   .^^^r'^™  /-'v,^' 

.  .  ' '       ,  f.              '  ■  *T  _  1-    I  1,  ,\r  _  ^r    i  wnukled.  and  sbminif,   una  the  leaturtw  ore  verv 

stctans  and  Surgeons  of  New  V  ork     (New  1  ork,  ^^y  ^-,^^„ne<l    The  hair  of  tho  cvo-bro-s,  eye- 

188N).  iBBhea,  and  board  falls  off;  the  eyes  are  often  injected, 

UAHIEN    DE    TEL'STGR,    JOSEPH,    the  u>d  tile  conjunollva  swelled,  the  pupil  of  the  eyocon^ 

leper-priest,  born  near  Iiouvain,  Belgium.  Jan.  3.  tracbi,  givina  tlie  organ  a  weird,  cnt-lifce  eipreeaion ; 

1840;    died    at    Kalawao,    Molokai,    Hawaiian  the  voiL-e  becomes  hoatwi  and  na^al;   the  sodm  of 

Islands.  April  15,  1889.     At  nineteen  yeals  of  smtU  is  impaired  or  Iwi,  and  that  of  Wucb  or  oomroon 

age.DamieS.a  theological  student  at  the  urn-  —r^Jli^lTa^rST^fl,^  rLce^soVtSJltrs"^^ 

vci:^ity.  having  received  minor  orders,  and   be-  ^„gi|j,..  ,„t,ri,.  ;„  the  course  of  the  diaesae  becSme 

longmg  to  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  lloaits  of  paralvied,  oranfflslhetic.    A«  the  maUdj  pnwrawe^ 

Jesus  and  Mary  (Society  of  Picpiis).  offereii  him-  thcluberelcBBO)t*tiandapcn,ulcBrationBor9imiUrniu- 

,.ij :_.: 1^  place  of  his  brother,  who  cous  tuix;n:los  appear  in  the  noseand  throat,  rendetiitf 
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the  breith  exoeedingly  oflbnaive ;  tubercular  masees,  ticular  directioiL    The  supply  of  water  had  been 

or  leprous  tubercles,  aa  ahown  by  diaaeotion,  begin  to  scarce,  and  that  used  was  brought  by  the  lepers 

form  intemaUy  upon  viuiou*  raucoua  naembranea,  uid  on  their  backs  for  a  considerable  distance.    This 

on  the  Burfaoe  of  ^^.^^^JJ^}^^^^  «{«•  «^"^^»^  was  remedied  by  piping  from  a  natural  reservoir. 

Buroa,  and  cm^ular  ulcen  appear  on  the  flngerB.  toes,  ^^„^^^„  *„^u„  aA„  «Jl  #,^4.    t?^.>j  ««j    1  *u' 

and  extrcmitiee,  and  joint  ator  joint  drop?  orf  by  a  seventy-two  ^  flfty-flve  feet   Food  and  clothmg 

kind  of  eipontaneouB  gangrene.    Sometimea  the  upper  were  procured  with  greater  ease  by  the  esUblish- 

and  aometimea  the  lower  extremities  are  specially  ment  of  a  store.     An  allowance  of  six  dollars  a 

afflicted  by  this  mortification  and  mutilation  of  purts.  year  is  granted  to  each  leper,  to  be  expended  here 

It  is  a  sinffular  and  a  fortunate  fiust  that  the  leper  for  purchase  of  clothes,  and  one  thousand  dollars 

suflbra  but  little  pain  until  almost  his  final  hour.  ^f  i[^q  government  appropriation  was  invest^  to 

Leprosy  exists  in  countries  the  most  opposing  lay  in  the  first  stock  01  this  store,  which  has  since 

in  climate.    At  various  times  it  has  been  founa  maintained  itself.    By  intercession  of  Father  Da- 

in  all  parts  of  the  world.    In  Great  Britain,  one  mien,  clothes  were  also  sent  to  the  lepers  by  chari- 

hundred  and  ten  leper-houses  existed  from  the  table  persons.    Prior  to  1878  he  acted  as  medical 

twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.    For  extermi-  adviser  to  half  the  settlement,  but  i^ter  that  date 

nation  of  the  disease,  segregation  of  the  afflicted  regular  physicians  were  appointed  by  the  Gov- 

is  the  only  remedy.    In  1^35  this  measure  was  ernment.      Father  Damien's   influence  accom- 

resolved  upon   by  the 'Hawaiian  Government,  plished  at  last  the  suppression  of  horrible  prac- 

a  plapie  of  leprosv  having  broken  out  in  the  tices,  where  local  authority  had  failed.     The 

islands  five  years  before.     Isolated  cases  were  making  of  ki-root  beer  was  prohibited,  and  the 

Sreviously  known.  The  law  was  enforced  with  prohibition  was  enforced.  Father  Damien  in 
ifilcultv,  but  everywhere  with  success,  and  it  is  person  assisting  to  execute  the  law.  Bv  threats 
still  in  force.  More  than  eight  hundred  lepers  and  persuasions  the  native  utensils  for  aistilling 
are  confined  at  the  prison-hospital  of  MoloKai,  were  seized ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  brave  priest 
and  maintained  at  government  expense.  The  became  one  of  themselves,  and  was  able  to  ad- 
situation  precludes  aU  chanoe  of  escape.  At  the  dress  his  con^gations  as  "  we  lepers,"  that  op- 
base  of  Cliffs  three  thousand  feet  high,  at  the  position  to  his  efforts  ceased.  Marriages  were 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  juts  out  a  allowed  among  lepers,  and,  by  Father  Damien 's 
peninsula  three  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  advice,  those  married  to  lepers  were  permitted 
and  here  are  the  two  leper  villages  of  Kalawao  to  accompanv  them  to  the  settlement.  Healthy 
and  Kaulapapa,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  conditions  of  living  ameliorated  the  type  of  the 
being  between.  The  whole  is  described  as  **  a  disease,  though  no  cure  has  yet  been  discovered, 
crust  over  the  water,  with  a  broken  bubble  in  the  In  1881  Bishop  Hermann  visited  Molokai,  to 
midst."  Two  hundred  acres  of  arable  land,  confer  upon  Father  Damien  the  degree  of  Knight 
fenced  in  at  foot  of  the  mountains,  are  cultivated  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Kalakaua  I.  Of  the 
by  lepers,  and  there  is  an  excellent  range  for  decoration  the  priest  remarked  to  Charles  Warren 
stock.  The  climate  in  winter  is  cold  and  damp,  Stoddard  in  1^,  "  It  is  not  for  this  I  am  here." 
both  which  conditions  are  inimical  to  leprosy.  Queen  Kapiolani  also  visited  the  island  in  1884, 
The  first  victims  removed  to  the  spot,  torn  from  and  in  the  same  year  a  fair  was  held  for  the 
their  homes  and  for  the  most  part  strangers  to  benefit  of  the  lepers.  The  villages  at  this  time 
one  another,  were  sheltered  in  miserable  huts,  presented  a  thriving  appearance.  A  subscription 
built  by  themselves.  To  construct  these,  the  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  raised  by  Henry 
native  groves  had  been  cut  down,  and  branches  Labouchere,  through  his  paper,  and  forwarded 
of  castor-oil  trees  were  used.  They  were  covered  to  Father  Damien  by  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
with  leaves  of  ki  and  sugar-cane,  and  in  the  best  five  thousand  dollars  were  sent  to  him  by  the 
.instances  with  pili  grass.  Here  men,  women.  Rev.  Hugh  B.  Chapman,  an  English  Episcopal 
and  children  were  huddled  together,  without  re-  clergvman.  For  a  time  after  his  arrival  at 
gaid  to  sex  or  age.  The  weaker  ones  were  dying  Molokai,  Father  Damien  was  treated  with  great 
at  a  rate  of  about  ten  a  week.  The  stronger  ones,  rigor  by  the  government,  permission  being  re- 
abandoned  to  the  excesses  of  despair,  spent  their  fused  him  to  leave  the  island  to  visit  a  brother 
time  in  playing  cards,  ran  about  naked,  intoxi-  priest,  for  the  purpose  of  confession.  The  sheriff 
cated  with  itt-root  beer,  and  renewed  the  infa-  of  Molokai  haa  orders  to  arrest  him,  should  he 
mous  htUa  or  pa^n  dances.  For  some  weeks  make  such  an  attempt;  but  six  months  later  a 
after  his  arrival.  Father  Damien  had  no  shelter  formal  permit  was  granted,  which,  however,  he 
save  the  single  pandanus  tree  preserved  in  the  seldom  used.  With  the  aid  of  the  lepers  he  en- 
churchyard.  After  a  time  the  white  residents  at  larged  and  painted  the  chnnel,  decorating  it  also 
Honolulu,  chiefly  Protestants,  sent  him  some  within,  and  the  sacramental  vessels  of  pold  were 
lumber  and  a  purse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sent  to  him  by  the  Superior  of  St.  Roche,  in 
dollars,  with  which  he  built  a  house.  Hencefor-  Paris.  In  the  cliurch  of  Kaulapapa,  where  he  held 
ward,  as  he  labored  among  the  lepers,  he  re-  services  also  on  the  same  days,  he  was  assisted  at 
iterated  appeals  to  the  government  for  aid,  first  for  a  time  by  Father  Albert,  a  missionary 
which  finally  were  listened  to,  and  a  change  was  priest  from  Tahiti.  After  eleven  years  of  con- 
brought  about.  For  himself,  he  dress^  the  stant  intercourse  with  lepers,  during  which  he 
sores  of  the  dying,  consoled  their  last  agonies,  had  buried  sixti^en  hundred,  although  he  cooked 
and  in  many  instances  dug  their  graves.  A  his  own  food,  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease 
south  wind,  which  blew  down  some  of  the  huts,  manifested  itself  in  Fatner  Damien's  left  foot  in 
caused  a  sanitary  condition  that  resulted  in  the  1884.  Following  the  usual  course,  it  developed 
shipping  of  lumber  from  which  decent  houses  slowly,  disfigured  his  hands  and  face;  but  he 
were  built.  Many  of  these  were  put  up  by  the  was  cheerful  and  continued  his  usual  occupations. 
priest  himself,  assisted  by  his  leper  bloys.  A  "  People  pity  me,  and  think  me  unfortunate,"  he 
school  of  forty  of  these  was  under  his  own  par-  said,  "but  I  think  myself  the  happiest  of  mission- 
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aries/*    In  December,  1888,  he  was  visited  by  E.  larged  and  iUustrated  ed.,  with  selections  from 

01ifford,anEnglishman,  Treasurer  of  the  Church  Damien's  letters,  1890);  "Life  and  Letters  of 

Army,  an  Episcopal  institution,  who  desired  to  Father  Damien,"  edited  with  an  introduction  by 

try  upon  him  gurjun  oil,  an  Indian  specific  for  his  brother.  Father  Pamphile  (London,  1889) ; 

leprosy,  which  afforded  temporary  relief.     At  and  "  Father  Damien :  a  Journey  from  Cashmere 

this  time  he  was  described  by  Mr.  Clifford  as  to  his  Home  in  Hawaii,"  by  Edward  Clifford 

*'  forty-nine  years  old,  a  thick-set,  strongly  built  (London,  1889). 

man,  with  black,  curly  hair  and  short  gray  beard.  DATIS,  JEFFERSON,  an  American  states- 
His  countenance  must  have  been  han£ome,  with  man,  bom  in  Todd  County,  Ky.,  June  3,  1806; 
a  full,  well-curved  mouth,  and  a  short,  straight  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  6,  1889.  His 
nose ;  but  he  is  now  disfigured  with  lenrosy."  father  was  Samuel  Davis,  who  served  in  the  Oeor- 
On  Jan.  28.  1889,  he  wrote  to  this  f riena,  "  Au  gia  cavalry  during  the  War  of  Independence, 
revoir  au  del"  and  three  weeks  before  his  death  and  during  the  boy's  infancy  removed  to  Wilkin- 
he  repeated  his  delight  that  he  should  **  celebrate  son  County,  Miss.  The  son  was  appoint<ed  by 
Easter  in  Heaven.*'  On  March  28th,  he  was  President  Monroe  to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point, 
finally  prostrated ;  and  though  not  an  ascetic,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1828,  standing  No.  23 
refused  steadily  comforts  that  could  not  be  in  a  class  of  thirty-three  members.  Not  one  of 
shared  by  those  under  his  charge.  The  concen-  his  classmates  became  distinguished.  Of  the 
tration  of  the  disease  in  his  throat  and  lungs  eleven  members  of  the  class  (including  Mr.  Da- 
caused  extreme  suffering,  i^nd  he  himself  recog-  vis)  who  were  living  when  the  civil  war  be- 
nized  signs  of  the  end.  The  house  was  besie^^  gan  in  1861,  two  were  in  the  National  military 
by  his  affectionate  people,  who  were  with  diffi-  service  and  three  in  the  Confederate.  A  short 
culty  restrained  from  the  room.  The  evening  time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Davis  dictated  a  brief 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  midnight,  and  fragmentary  autobiography,  which  was  pub- 
be  took  leave  of  all  and  blessed  them,  especially  lished  m  "  Beiford's  Magazine  "  for  January, 
the  children.  His  last  days  were  attended  by  a  1890.  By  permission,  we  copy  a  large  portion  of 
brother  priest,  and  a  devoted  lay- brother.    By  it  here : 

his  own  request,  he  was  buried  beneath  the  pan-  "  I  was  bom  June  3, 1808,  in  Christian  County, 
danus  tree  that  had  sheltered  him  sixteen  years  Ky.,  in  that  part  of  it  which,  by  a  subsequent 
before.  Shortly  after  his  death  there  was  an  division,  is  now  in  Todd  County.  At  this  place 
outbreak  of  intemperance  among  the  lepers,  the  has  since  risen  the  village  of  Fairview,  and  on 
making  of  ki-root  beer  being  resumed.  In  March,  the  exact  spot  where  I  was  bom  has  been  con- 
1886,  by  request  of  the  Hawaiian  Government,  structed  the  Baptist  church  of  the  place.  My 
Father  Damien  wrote  a  short  account  of  his  work,  father,  Samuel  Davis,  was  a  native  of  Georgia, 
to  accompany  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  first  in 
It  was  throughout  a  plea  for  further  amelioration  the  "  mounted  gun-men,'*  and  afterward  as  cap- 
of  the  lepers'  condition.  The  motive  of  his  life  tain  of  infantry  at  the  siege  of  Savannah.  Dnr- 
is  modestly  expressed  in  the  opening  words :  ing  my  infancy  my  father  removed  to  Wilkinson 
"  By  special  providence  of  Our  Divine  Lord,  who  County,  Miss.  Af terpassing  through  the  County 
during  his  public  life  showed  a  particular  sym-  Academy,  I  entered  Transvi^  College,  Kentucky, 
pathy  for  the  lepers,  my  way  was  traced  toward  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  advah<^  as  far  as 
kalawao  in  May,  A.  D.  1873.**  the  senior  class  when  I  was  appointed  to  the 
The  settlement  of  Molokai  is  the  only  one  of  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  from  the  accession  of  which  I  entered  in  September,  lo24.  I  graduated 
King  Kalakaua  has  been  treated  by  the  govern-  in  1828,  and  then,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
ment  with  liberal  generosity.  Father  Conrardi,  of  cadets,  entered  active  service  with  the  rank  of 
who  went  to  become  an  assistant  of  Father  lieutenant,  serving  as  an  officer  of  infantry  on 
Damien  in  1886,  and  from  that  time  shared  his  the  Northwest  frontier  until  1833,  when,  a  regi- 
home,  is  a  native  of  Oregon.  Father  Wendolin  ment  of  dragoons  having  been  created,  I  was 
resides  at  Kaulapapa,  and  three  Franciscan  Sis-  transferred  to  it.  After  a  successful  campaign 
ters  are  in  care  of  a  hospital.  Two  are  from  against  the  Indians,  I  resigned  from  the  army, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  One  of  the  two  lay-brothers  at  in  18J35,  being  anxious  to  fulfill  a  long-existing 
work  in  the  settlement  is  an  American  also.  A  engagement  with  a  daughter  of  Col.  Zacnary  Tay- 
memorial  fund  has  been  organized  in  England,  lor,  whom  I  married,  not  *  after  a  romantic  elope- 
to  erect  a  monument  to  Father  Damien  at  his  ment,'  as  has  so  often  been  stated,  but  at  the 
grave  in  Molokai,  to  endow  a  ward  in  a  London  house  of  her  aunt  and  in  the  presence  of  many 
hospital  for  the  study  of  leprosy,  and  to  make  of  her  relatives,  at  a  place  near  Louisville,  Ky. 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  disease  in  India,  Then  1  became  a  cotton-planter  in  Warren  Coun- 
where  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ty,  Miss.  It  was  my  misfortune,  early  in  my 
lepers.  The  average  death-rate  of  lepers  at  married  life,  to  lose  my  wife;  and  for  many 
Molokai  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yearly,  and  the  years  thereafter  I  lived  in  great  seclusion  on  the 
hospital  proper  contains  eighty  patients.  The  plantation  in  the  swamps  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
length  of  life  on  the  island,  alter  removal,  is  usu-  1843  I  for  the  first  time  took  part  in  tne  po- 
ally  four  years.  Nine  tenths  of  the  people  are  en-  litical  life  of  the  country.  Next  year  I  was 
gaged  in  active  occupation.  There  is  a  branch  chosen  one  of  the  presidential  electors  at  large 
hospital  at  Honolulu  for  determination  of  cases,  of  the  State ;  and  in  the  succeeding  vear  was 
and  shipments  of  lepers  are  made  weekly  to  elected  to  C'on^ress,  taking  my  seat  in  the  House 
Molokai.  The  natives  manifest  no  fears  of  the  of  Representatives  in  December,  1845.  The  prop- 
disease.  Occasional  visits  are  allowed  to  the  osition  to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  of  Or- 
island.  See  "  The  Lepers  of  Molokai,"  by  Charles  egon,  and  t^le  reformation  of  the  tariff,  were  the 
Warren  Stoddard  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1885 ;  en-  two  questions  arousing  most  public  attention  at 
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that  time,  and  I  took  an  active  part  in  their  Some  long  timbers  were  foond,  nnd,  with  pack- 
discussion,  especially  in  that  of  the  tint.  saddles  and  boxes,  which  served  the  purpose,  a 

"  During  this  period  hostilities  with  Mexico  barricade  was  constructed.  Here  occurred  an 
commencM,  and  in  the  legislation  which  the  incident  to  which  I  have  since  frequently  referred 
contest  rendered  necessary  m)r  military  education  with  pride.  In  breaking  open  a  quartermaster's 
enabled  me  to  take  a  somewhat  prominent  part,  storehouse  to  get  supplies  for  this  barricade,  the 
In  June,  1846,  a  regiment  of  Mississippi  volun-  men  found  bundles  of  the  much-prized  Mexican 
teerswas  organized  atVicksburg,  of  which  I  was  blankets,  and  also  of  very  serviceable  shoes  and 
elected  colonel.  On  receiving  notice  of  the  elec-  pack-saddles.  The  pack-saddles  were  freely  taken 
tion,  I  proceeded  to  overtake  the 
regiment,  which  was  already  on  its 
way  to  Mexico,  and  joined  it  at, 
New  Orleans,  Reporting  to  Gen. 
Taylor,  then  commanding  at  Ca- 
margo,  my  regiment,  although  the 
last  to  arrive  —  having  been  de- 
tained (or  some  time  on  duty  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Orande — 
was  selected  to  move  with  the  ad- 
vance upon  the  city  of  Monterey. 
The  want  of  transportation  pre- 
vented Geri.  Taylor  from  taking 
the  whole  body  of  volunteers  who 
had  reported  there  for  duty.  The 
Mississippi  regiment  was  armed  en- 
tirely witn  percussion  rifles.  And 
here  it  mav  be  interesting  to  stato 
that  Gen.  'Scott.  in  Washington, 
endeavored  to  persuade  me  not  to 
take  more  rifles  than  enough  (or 
four  companies,  and  objected  par- 
ticularly to  percussion  arms,  as  not 
having  been  sufficiently  tested  tor 
the  use  of  troops  in  the  fleld. 
Knowing'  that  the  Mississippians 
would  have  no  confldence  in  the 
old  flint-lock  muskets,  I  insisted 
on  their  being  armed  with  the  kind 
of  rifle  then  recently  made  at  New 
Haven,  Conn. — the  Whitney  rifle. 
Prom  having  been  first  used  by 
the  HiHsiasippians,  these  rifles  have 
always  been  Known  as  the  Missis- 
sippi rifles. 

"  In  the  attack  on  Monterey.  Gen. 
Taylor  divided  his  force,  sending  _„.„„  „.„. 

one  port  of  it  by  a  circuitous  rood 
to  attack  the  city  from  the  west ; 

while  he  decided  to  lead  in  person  the  attack  as  good  material  for  the  proposed  barricade :  and 
on  the  east.  The  Mississippi  regiment  advanced  oneof  niymen,ashisshoeswerebrokonandstones 
to  the  relief  of  a  force  which  had  attacked  Fort  had  hurt  his  feet,  asked  my  permission  to  take  a 
Lenaria,  but  had  been  repulsed  before  the  Mis-  pair  from  one  o(  the  boxes.  This,  o(  course,  was 
sissippians  arrived.  They  carried  the  redoubt,  freely  accorded  ;  but  not  one  of  the  very  valuable 
and  the  fort  which  was  in  the  rear  of  it  surren-  and  inuch-prized  Mexican  blankets  was  taken, 
dered.  The  next  dav  our  force  on  the  west  side  Aboutthetime  that  thefiying  barricade  wascom- 
carried  successfully  the  height  on  which  stood  the  pleted,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Texans 
bishop's  palace,  which  commanded  the  city.  On  and  Mississipiiians  to  occupy  houses  on  both  sides 
the  third^day  the  Mississippians  advanced  from  of  the  street  (orthe  purpose  of  more  eflcclivc  Are 
the  fort  which  they  held,  through  lanes  and  gar-  into  the  Grand  Plaza.  It  having  been  deemed 
dens,  skirmishing  and  driving  the  enemy  before  necessory  to  increase  our  force,  the  Mississippi 
them  until  they  reached  a  two-story  house  at  the  sergeant-major  was  sent  back  for  somecompanies 
comer  of  the  Grand  Plaza.  Here  they  were  of  the  First  Mississippi  which  hod  remained  be- 
joined  by  a  regiment  of  Texans.  and  from  the  hind.  He  returned  with  the  statement  that  the 
windows  of  this  house  they  oi«ned  Are  on  the  enemvwas  behind  us,  that  all  our  troops  had  been 
artillery  and  such  other  troops  as  were  in  view,  withdrawn,  and  that  orders  had  been  three  times 
But,  to  get  a  better  position  tor  firing  on  the  sent  to  me  to  return.  Gov,  Henderson,  of  Texas, 
principal  building  o(  the  Grand  Plaza,  it  was  had  accimipanied  the  Texan  troops,  and,  on  sub- 
necessary  to  cross  the  street,  which  was  swept  by  milting  to  him  the  question  what  we  should  do 
canister  and  prape.  rattling  on  the  pavement  under  the  message,  he  realized— as  was  verj- plain 
like  hail ;  and.  as  the  street  was  very  narrow,  it  —that  it  was  safer  lo  remain  where  we  were  than 
was  determined  to  construct  a  flying  barricade.     — our  supports  having  been  withdrawn — to  re- 
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turn  across  streets  where  we  were  liable  to  be  Mexico.     Another  thing  required  was  a  new 

fired  on  by  artillery,  and  across  open  grounds  battery  of  field-pieces  to  take  the  place  of  the 

where  cavalry  might  be  expected  to  attack  us.  old  Rmegold  battery,  which  by  lone  service  had 

But,  he  added,  he  supposed  the  orders  came  from  become  honey-comljed.    When  all  these  arrange- 

the  general-in-chief,  and  we  were  bound  to  obey  ments  were  nearly  completed,  it  was  decided  to 

them.    So  we  made  dispositions  to  retire  quietly ;  send  Gen.  Scott,  with  discretionary  powers,  which 

but,  in  passing  the  first  square,  we  found  that  enabled  him  to  take  nearly  all  the  tried  troops 

our  movement  had  been  anticipated,  and  that  Gren.  Taylor  had,  including  even  the  engineer 

a  battery  of  artillery  was  posted  to  command  then  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  fort,  and 

the  street.    The  arrangement  made  by  me  for  the  battery  of  new  ffuns  to  replace  the  old  ones, 

<3rossing  it  was  that  I  should  go  first ;  if  only  one  which  were  deemed  no  longer  safe,  but  which, 

gun  was  fired  at  me,  then  another  man  should  under  the  intrepid  Capt.  Bragg,  afterward  did 

follow ;  and  so  on,  another  and  another,  until  good  service  in  tne  battle  of  Bueua  Vista. 

A  volley  should  be  fired,  and  then  all  of  them  **  Gen.  Taylor,  with  the  main    body  of  his 

should  rush  rapidly  across  before  the  guns  could  army,  went  to  Victoria,  and  there  made  arrange- 

be  reloaded.    In  this  manner  the  men  got  across  ments  to  send  them  all  to  report  to  Gen.  Scott, 

with  little  loss.    We  then  made  our  way  to  the  at  Vera  Cruz,  except  the  small  force  he  consid- 

suburb,  where  we  found  that  an  officer  of  infant-  ered  himself  entitled  to  as  an  escort  on  his  route 

ry,  with  two  companies  and  a  section  of  artil-  back  to  Monterey  through  an  unfriendly  people, 

lery,  had  been  posted  to  wait  for  us,  and,  in  case  That  escort  consisted  of  a  battery  of  light  artil- 

of  emergency,  to  aid  our  retreat.  lery,  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  and  the  regiment 

**  Early  next  morning,  Gen.  Ampudia,  com-  of  Mississippi  riflemen.     With  these  he   pro- 

manding  the  Mexican  force,  sent  in  a  flag  and  ceeded  through  Monterey  and  Saltillo  to  Agua 

disked  for  a  conference  with  a  view  to  capitula-  Nueva,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  division  of 

tion.    Gen.  Taylor  acceded  to  the  proposition.  Gen.  Wool,  who  had  made  the  campaign  of 

■and  appointed  Gen.   Worth,  Gov.    Henderson,  Chihuahua. 

and  myself,  commissioners  to  arrange  the  terms  "  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  commanding  the  armv  of 
of  capitulation.  Gen.  Taylor  received  the  city  Mexico,  was  informed  of  the  action  which  had 
of  Monterey,  with  supplies,  much  needed  by  his  been  taken  in  stripping  Gen.  Taylor  of  his 
■army,  and  shelter  for  the  wounded.  The  enemy  forces,  and  was  also  informed  that  he  had  at 
gained  only  the  privilege  of  retiring  peacefuUv  Saltillo  only  a  handful  of  volunteers,  which 
— a  privilege  which,  if  it  had  not  been  accorded.,  could  be  easily  dispersed  on  the  approach  of  an 
they  had  tne  power  to  take  bv  any  one  of  the  army.  Thus  assured,  and  with  tne  prospect  of 
three  roads  open  to  them,  'the  point  beyond  recovering  all  the  country  down  to  tne  Rio 
which  they  should  withdraw  was  fixed  by  the  Grande,  Smta  Anna  advanced  upon  Agua  Nue- 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  the  time  during  va.  Gen.  Taylor  retired  to  the  Angostura  Pass, 
which  hostilities  were  to  be  suspended  was  de-  in  front  of  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista,  and 
termined  on  by  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  there  made  his  dispositions  to  receive  the  antici- 
refer  to  and  receive  answers  from  the  two  gov-  pated  attack.  As  sage  as  he  was  brave,  his  dis- 
«rnments.  A  few  days  before  the  expiration  of  positions  were  made  as  well  as  the  small  force  at 
the  time  so  fixed,  the  Government  of  the  United  nis  command  made  it  possible.  After  two  days 
States  disapproved  of  the  capitulation,  and  or-  of  bloody  fighting,  Gen.  Santa  Anna  retired  be- 
dered  the  truce  to  be  immediately  terminated,  fore  this  little  force,  the  greater  part  of  which 
By  this  decision  we  lost  whatever  credit  had  had  never  before  been  under  fire.  The  en- 
been  given  to  us  for  generous  tenns  in  the  counter  with  the  enemy  was  very  bloody.  The 
capitulation,  and  hostilities  were  to  be  resumed  Mississippians  lost  many  of  their  best  men,  for 
without  any  preparations  having  been  made  to  each  of  whom,  however,  they  slew  several  of  the 
enable  Gen.'  Taylor,  even  with  the  small  force  he  enemy.  For,  trained  marksmen,  they  never 
had.  to  advance  farther  into  the  enemy's  coun-  touched  the  trigger  without  having  an  object 
try.  Gen.  Taylor's  letter  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Secre-  through  both  sights;  and  they  seldom  fired 
tary  of  War,  was  a  very  good  response  to  an  un-  without  drawing  blood.  The  infantry  against 
just  criticism  ;  and  in  the  *  Washington  Union  '  whom  the  advance  was  made  was  driven  back, 
of  that  time  I  also  published  a  very  full  explana-  but  the  cavalrv  then  moved  to  get  in  the  rear  of 
tion  of  the  acts  of  the  commissioners,  and  of  the  the  Mississippians.  and  this  involved  the  neces- 
military  questions  involved  in  the  matter  of  sity  of  falling  back  to  where  the  plain  was  nar- 
•capitulation  in  preference  to  continuing  the  row,  so  as  to  have  a  ravine  on  each  fiank.  In 
siege  and  attack.  this  position  the  second  demonstration  of  the 

"  Gen.  Taylor,  assuming  that  it  was  intended  enemy's  cavalry  was  received.  They  were  re- 
for  him  to  advance  into  the  interior  of  Mexico,  pulsed,  and  it  was  quiet  in  front  of  the  Missis- 
then  commenced  to  prepare  himself  for  such  a  sippians  until  an  aiae  came  and  called  from  the 
campaign.  To  this  end.  he  made  requisitions  other  side  of  the  ravine,  which  he  could  not  pass, 
for  the  needful  transportation,  as  well  as  muni-  that  Gen.  Taylor  wanted  support  to  come  as  soon 
tions,  including,  among  other  supplies,  large  as  possible  for  the  protection  of  the  artillery  on 
India-rubber  bags  in  which  to  carry  provisions  the  right  flank.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed 
for  days,  and  which,  being  emptied  before  we  at  double  quick,  although  the  distance  must  have 
reached  the  desert  of  sixty  miles,  would,  by  been  nearly  a  mile.  They  found  the  enemy  mov- 
being  filled  with  water,  enable  his  troops  and  ing  in  three  lines  upon  the  batteries  of  Capt. 
horses  to  cross  those  desert  plains.  These  and  Braxton  Bragg  and  the  section  of  artillery  com- 
other  details  had  been  entered  into  under  the  manded  by  George  H.  Thomas.  The  Mississip- 
^xpectation  that  the  censure  of  the  treaty  of  plans  came  up  in  line,  their  right  flank  opposite 
Monterey  meant  a  march  into  the  interior  of  the  first  line  of  the  advancing  enemy,  and  at  a 
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very  short  range  opened  fire.  All  being"  sharp-  Democratic  candidates  for  a  convention  were  de- 
shooters,  those  toward  ttie  left  of  the  line  feated  by  a  majority  of  over  seven  thousand,  and 
obliqued  to  the  right,  and  at  close  quarters  and  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  withdrew, 
against  three  long  lines  very  few  shots  could  The  election  for  Governor  was  to  occur  in  No- 
have  missed.  At  the  same  time  the  guns  of  vember,  and  I  was  called  on  to  take  the  place 
Bragg  and  Thomas  were  firing  ^rape.  The  vacated  by  the  candidate  who  had  withdrawn 
effect  was  decisive ;  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  from  the  canvass.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  espe- 
the  enemy  immediately  retired.  At  the  close  of  cially  as  my  health  had  been  impaired  by  labors 
the  day  Santa  Anna  bugled  the  retreat,  as  was  in  the  summer  canvass,  and  there  was  not  time 
supposed,  to  go  into  quarters ;  but  when  the  next  before  the  approaching  election  to  make  such  a 
sun  rose  there  was  no  enemy  in  our  front.  canvass  as  would  be  needed  to  reform  the  ranks 

**  The  news  of  this  victory  was  received  in  the  of  the  Democracy.     However,  as  a  duty  to  the 

United  States  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  pro-  party  I  accepted  the  position,  and  made  as  active 

portionate  to  the  small  means  with  which  it  was  a  campaign  as  time  permitted,  with  the  result 

achieved :  and  generosity  was  excited  by  the  that  the  majority  against  the  party  was  reduced 

feeling  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  treated  with  to  less  than  one  thousand, 

injustice.      Henceforward  the    march  of  ^  Old  "  From  this  time  I  remained  engaged  in  quiet 

Rough  and  Ready '  to  the  White  House  was  a  farm-labors  until  the  nomination  of  Franklin 

forec^one  conclusion.  Pierce,  when  I  went  out  to  advocate  his  election, 

**  in  this  battle,  while  advancing  to  meet  the  having  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  him  as  a 

«nemy,  then  pressing  some  of  our  discomfited  statesman  and  a  patriot,  from  observations  of  him 

volunteers  on  the  left  of  the  field  of  battle,  I  re-  in  1887  and  1838,  when  he  was  in  the  United 

ceived  a  painful  wound,  which  was  rendered  more  States  Senate.    On  his  election  as  President,  I 

severe  in  consequence  of  remaining  in  the  saddle  became  a  member  of  his  Cabinet,  filling  the 

All  dav,  although  wounded  early  in  the  morning,  office  of  Secretary  of  War  during  his  entire  term. 

A  ball  had  passed  through  the  foot,  leaving  in  During  these  four  years  I  proposed  the  intro- 

the  wound  broken  bones  and  foreign  matter,  duction  of  camels  for  service  on  the  Western 

which  the  delay  had  made  it  impossible  then  to  plains,  a  suggestion  which  was  adopted.    I  also 

extract.    In  consequence  I  had  to  return  home  introduced  an  improved  system  of  infantry  tao- 

on  crutches.  tics ;  effected  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood 

**  In  the  mean  time  a  senator  of  Mississippi  in  gun-carriages ;  secured  rifled   muskets  and 

had  died,  and  the  Governor  had  appointed  me  rifles  and  the  use  of  Mini^  balls ;  and  advocated 

his  successor.     Before  my  return  home,  Presi-  the  increase  of  the  defenses  of  the  sea-coast,  by 

dent  Polk  had  also  appointed  me  brigadier-een-  heavy  ^uns  and  the  use  of  large-grain  powder, 

eral  of  volunteers ;  an  appointment  which  f  de-  While  m  the  Senate  I  had  advocated,  as  a  mili- 

clined  on  the  ground  that  volunteers  are  militia,  tary  necessity  and  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 

and  that  the  Constitution  reserved  to  the  State  Pacific  territory  to  the  Union,  the  construction 

the  appointment  of  all  militia  ofiieers.    This  was  of  a  military  railway  across  the  continent ;  and, 

in  1847.    In  January,  1848,  the  Mississippi  Legis-  as  Secretary  of  War,  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the 

lature  unanimously  elected  me  United  States  surveys  of  the  various  routes  proposed.    Perhaps 

Senator  for  the  rest  of  the  unexpired  term,  and  for  a  similar  reason — my  previous  action  in  the 

in  1850  I  was  re-elected  for  the  full  term  as  my  Senate — I  was  also  put  in  charge  of  the  extension 

own  successor.    In  the  United  States  Senate  1  of  the  United  States  Capitol, 

was  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee ;  and  1  **  The  Administration  of  Mr.  Pierce  presents 

also  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  on  the  the  single  instance  of  an  Executive  whose  Cabinet 

Compromise  measures  of  1850,  frequentlv  oppos-  witnessed  no  change  of  persons  during  the  whole 

ing  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  in  his  theory  of  term.    At  its  close,  having  been  re-elected  to  the 

SQuatter  sovereignty,  and  advocating,  as  a  means  United  States  Senate,  I  re-entered  that  body, 

of  pacification,  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  During  the  discussion  of  the  Compromise  meas- 

Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific.   When  the  ques-  ures  of  1850  the  refusal  to  extend  the  Missouri 

tion  was  presented  to  Mississippi  as  to  whether  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  was  early  put 

the  State  should  acquiesce  in  the  Compromise  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  constitutional 

lenslation  of  1850,  or  whether  it  should  join  the  authority  to  legislate  slavery  into  or  out  of  any 

otner  Southern  States  in  a  convention  to  decide  Territory,  which  was  in  fact  and  seeming  intent 

as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  view  of  the  a  repudiation  of  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  and 

threatened  usurpations  of  the  Federal  Govern-  it  was  so  treated  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 

ment,  I  advocated  a  convention  of  the  Southern  Subsequently  Mr.  Douglas,  the  advocate  of  what 

States,  with  a  view  to  such  co-operation  as  might  was  called  sauatter-sovereignty,  insisted  upon 

effectually  check  the  exercise  of  constructive  the  rights  of  tne  first  immigrants  into  the  Terri- 

S>wers,  the  parent  of  despotism,  by  the  Federal  tory  to  decide  upon  the  question  whether  migrat- 

ovemment.  ing  citizens  mignt  take  their  slaves  with  them ; 

"  The  canvass  for  Governor  commenced  that  which  meant,  if  it  meant  anything,  that  Congress 

year.    The  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  could  authorize  a  few  settlers  to  do  what  it  was 

was  by  his  opponents  represented  to  hold  ex-  admitted  Congress  itself  could  not  do.     But  out 

trome  opinions — inotherwords,  to  be  a  disunion-  of  this  bill  arose  a  dissension  which  finally  di- 

ist.    For,  although  he  was  a  man  of  hi^h  char-  vided  the  Democratic  party,  and  caused  its  de- 

acter  and  had  served  the  country  well  m  pea^e  feat  in  the  presidential  election  of  1800. 

and  war,  this  supposition  was  so  artfully  culti-  "  When  Congress  met,  in  the  fall  of  1860,  1 

vated  that,  though  the  Democratic  party  was  es-  was  appointed  one  of  a  Senate  Committee  of 

timated  to  be  about  eight  thousand  in  majority,  Thirteen  to  examine  and  report  on  some  practi- 

when  the  election  occurred  in  September  the  cable  adjustment  of  the  controversies  whicn  then 
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threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  I  at  State  not  a  member  of,  or  Territory  not  belong- 
first  asked  to  be  excused  from  the  committee,  ing  to,  this  Confederacy."  It  forbade  the  enact- 
»  but  at  the  solicitation  of  friends  agreed  to  serve,  ment  of  any  law  ^*  impairing  the  right  of  prop- 
avowing  my  willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  erty  in  negro  slaves.  It  made  the  Presiaent's 
avert  the  impending  struggle.  The  committee  term  of  office  six  years,  and  rendered  him  ineli- 
consisted  of  men  belonging  to  the  three  political  gible  for  a  second  term.  It  provided  that  the 
divisions  of  the  Senate :  the  State-rights  men  of  Constitution  itself  might  be  amended  by  a  vote 
the  South ;  the  Radicals  of  the  North ;  and  the  of  two  thirds  of  the  States  (instead  of  three 
Northern  Democrats ;  with  one  member  who  did  fourths,  as  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
not  acknowledge  himself  as  belonging  to  any  one  States).  It  made  no  mention  of  any  right  of 
of  the  three  divisions — Mr.  Crittenden,  an  old-  secession,  except  as  that  might  be  inferred  from 
time  Whig,  and  the  original  mover  of  the  com-  the  clause  inserted  in  the  preamble.  Mr.  Davis 
promise  resolutions.  When  the  committee  met,  was  chosen  Provisional  President  of  the  Con- 
it  was  agreed  that,  unless  some  measure  which  federacy  for  one  year,  and  was  inaugurated  on 
would  receive  the  support  of  the  majority  of  Feb.  18, 1861.  His  Cabinet  consisted  of  Robert 
each  of  the  three  divisions  could  be  devised,  it  Toombs,  of  (Georgia,  Secretary  of  State ;  Leroy 
was  useless  to  make  any  report ;  and,  after  many  P.  Walker,  of  Alabama,  Secretary  of  War;  Charles 
days  of  anxious  discussion  and  a  multiplicity  of  G.  Memminger,  of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of 
propositions,  though  the  Southern  State-rights  the  Treasury ;  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida, 
men  and  the  Northern  Democrats  and  the  Whig,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of 
Mr.  Crittenden,  could  frequentlv  agree,  thev  Louisiana,  Attorney-General ;  and  John  H.  Rea- 
could  never  js^et  a  majority  of  the  Northern  Rad-  gan,  of  Texas,  Postmaster-General.  Mr.  Toombs 
icals  to  unite  with  them  in  any  substantive  remained  in  the  Cabinet  but  a  few  weeks.  Mr. 
proposition.  Finally,  the  committee  reported  Walker  left  it  in  August,  1861,  when  Mr.  Benja- 
their  failure  to  find  anything  on  which  the  three  min  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department, 
divisions  could  unite.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  a  Later  Mr.  Benjamin  became  Secretary  of  State, 
member  of  the  committee,  defiantly  challenged  and  in  November,  1862,  James  A.  Seddon,  of 
the  Northern  Radicals  to  tell  what  the^  wanted.  Virginia,  was  made  Secretary  of  War. 
As  they  had  refused  everything,  he  claimed  that  In  his  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Davis  said :  "  We 
they  ought  to  be  willing  to  tell  what  they  pro-  have  changea  the  constituent  parts  but  not  the 
posed  to  do.  system  of  our  Government.     The  Constitution 

"  When  officially  informed  that  Mississippi  formed  by  our  fathers  is  that  of  these  Confeder- 
had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  I  took  ate  States.  .  .  .  We  have  vainly  endeavored  to 
formal  leave  of  the  Senate,  announcing  for  the  secure  tranquillity  and  obtain  respect  for  the 
last  time  the  opinions  I  had  so  often  expressed  rights  to  which  we  were  entitled.  As  a  necessity, 
as  to  State  sovereignty,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  not  a  choice,  we  have  resorted  to  the  remedv  of 
it,  the  right  of  a  State  to  withdraw  its  aelegated  separation."  The  seceding  Stat^  expected  to 
powers.  Before  I  reached  home  I  had  been  ap-  have  all  necessary  assisttuice  from  European 
pointed  by  the  Convention  of  Mississippi  com-  powers  in  establishing  their  independence,  and 
mander-in -chief  of  its  army,  with  the  rank  of  the  chief  grounds  of  this  expectation  were  un- 
maior-general,  and  I  at  once  proceeded  with  the  doubtedly  indicated  in  these  passages  of  the  in- 
task  of  organization.  I  went  to  my  home  in  augural  address :  **  An  agricultural  people,  whose 
Warren  County,  in  order  to  prepare  lor  what  I  chief  interest  is  the  export  of  a  commodity  [cot- 
believed  was  to  be  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  ton]  required  in  every  manufacturing  countrv. 
Soon  a  messenger  came  from  the  Provisional  our  true  policy  is  peace  and  the  freest  trade 
Confederate  Congress  at  Montgomery,  bringing  which  our  necessities  will  permit.  It  is  alike 
the  unwelcome  notice  that  I  had  been  elected  our  interest  and  that  of  all  those  to  whom  we 
Provisional  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  would  sell  and  from  whom  we  would  buy  that 
But,  reluctant  as  I  was  to  accept  the  honor,  and  there  should  be  the  fewest  practicable  restric- 
caref uUy  as  I  had  tried  to  prevent  the  possibility  tions  upon  the  interchange  of  commodities.  .  .  . 
of  it,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  1  This  common  interest  of  producer  and  consumer 
could  not  refuse  it;  and  I  was  inaugurated  at  can  only  be  intercepted  by  an  exterior  force 
Montgomery,  Feb.  18,  1861,  with  Alexander  H.  which  should  obstruct  its  transmission  to  foreign 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  as  Vice-President."  markets — a  course  of  conduct  which  would  be 

The  story  of  Mr.  Davis's  life  for  the  next  four  detrimental  to  manufacturing  and  commercial 

years  woulS  hardly  be  intelligible  except  in  con-  interests  abroad."    In  the  process  of  seeessfon,  it 

nection  with  an  outline  of  the  great  campaigns  had  become  manifest  that  there  was  a  strong 

of  the  war  and  the  efforts  of  the  Southern  States  Union  element  in  most  of  the  Southern  States, 

to  establish  their  independence.     Accordingly,  With  this  element,  especially  in  Georgia,  the 

such  a  sketch  is  here  presented,  from  which  it  argument  had  been  used  that  separation  would 

will  appear  that  Mr.  Davis  was,  more  than  any  be  but  temporary,  and  that  all  the  States  would 

other  one  man,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Con-  probably  unite  again  under  a  constitution  so 

federacy.  lar  changed  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  the 

The  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  South  all  that  it  claimed.  Mr.  Davis  said  in 
was  an  almost  exact  copv  of  that  of  the  United  his  address :  **  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
States.  The  essential  differences  were  these  :  In  that  the  States  from  which  we  have  recently 
the  preamble  it  inserted  the  clause  "  each  State  parted  may  seek  to  unite  their  fortunes  to 
acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent  charac-  ours  under  the  government  which  we  have  in- 
ter." It  forbade  the  enactment  of  any  tariff  for  stituted.  For  this  your  Constitution  makes 
protection.  It  gave  Congress  the  power  "  to  adequate  provision  :  but  beyond  this,  if  I  mistake 
prohibit  the  introduction  of   slaves  from  any  not,  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  people  are. 
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that  union  with  the  States  from  which  they  have  those  States  to  its  Congress,  though  its  authority 

serrated  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable."  was  never  established  there. 

The  forts,  arsenals,  and  other  propertv  in  the  Mr.  Davis  convened  the  Confederate  Congress 

Southern  States  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  Richmond  on  July  20.    The  Congress  of  the 

Government  had  been  seized  by  the  State  author-  United  States  had  convened  on  July  4,  and  had 

ities  as  each  State  seceded,  with  the  exception  of  voted    to  raise  500,000  men    and    appropriate 

Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie  in  Charleston  harbor  $500,000,000  to  carry  on  the  war.    Mr.  Davis, 

and  those  at  Pensacola.    These  seizures  were  in  his  message,  asked  for  authority  to  raise  a 

acts  of  war,  but  the  first  gun  was  fired  when  similar  army ;  accused  the  National  forces  of 

Fort  Sumter  was   bombarded    for   thirty-four  flagrant  and  barbarous  violations  of  the  laws  of 

hours,  April  12, 13,  and  on  the  14th  the  garrison  war ;  congratulated  the  Southern  people  on  their 

surrendered  and  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  abundant  harvests  and  the  alacrity  with  which 

war.    This  battle  created  the  most  intense  ex-  they  had  responded  to  the  Confederate  Gnvem- 

citement  in  both  sections  of  the  country,  and  ment's  call  for  a  loan  in  cotton  and  provisions ; 

gave  a  definite  form  to  the  conflict  which  the  and  declared  that  **  to  speak  of  subjugating  such 

congressional  debates  and  politici^  movements  a  people,  so  united  and  determined,  is  to  speak 

of  many  years  had  foreshadowed.     President  in  a  language  incomprehensible  to  them."    He 

Lincoln,  on  April  15,  issued  a  proclamation  call-  had    previously    referred    to  the    blockade    of 

ing  for  75,000  men  to  defend  the  fla^  of  the  re-  Southern  ports  by  the  National  Government  as  a 

puolic,  and  appealed  "  to  idl  loyal  citizens  to  aid  mere  paper  blocKade,  which  he  hoped  the  Euro- 

this  effort  to  maintain  the  hoiior,  the  integrity,  pean  powers  would  refuse  to  reco^ize ;  and  he 

and  the  existence  of  our  national  Union,  and  the  now  cited  this  blockade,  the  non-intercourse  bv 

perpetuity  of  popular  government,  and  to  re-  land,  and  the  raising  of  a  large  army,  as  proofs 

dress  wrongs   already  Tons^  enough  endured."  that  the  United  States  Government  was  no  longer 

Mr.  Davis  addressed  his  first  message  to  the  able  to  keep  up  the  pretense  that  it  considered 

Provisional  Confederate  Congress  on  April  29.  the  secession  movement  a  mere  insurrection  or 

In  this  document  he  set  forth  elaborately  the  riot  on  a  large  scale. 

arguments  for  State  sovereignty  and  the  right  The  next  day  (July  21)  the  Battle  of  Bull 

of  secession,  with  the  grievances  that  in  nis  Run  was  fought  near  Manassas  Junction,  Va.,  be- 

opinion  justified  the  Southern  States  in  their  tween  the  National  forces,  under  Gen.  Irvin  Mc- 

action ;  he  accused  Mr.  Lincoln  of  unconstitu-  Dowell,  and  the  Confederate  forces,  under  G^ns. 

tional  action  in  calling  for  an  army  to  make  G.  T.  Beauregard  and  J.  E.  Johnston.    After  a 

war  upon  a  foreign  nation,  without  first  obtain-  stubborn  fight  that  lasted  nearly  all  day,  the  ar- 

ing  the  consent  of  Congress ;  he  complained  that  rival  of  fresh  Confederate  forces  by  rail  from  the 

his  commissioners  sent  to  Washington  to  treat  Shenandoah  valley,  and  their  attack  on  the  fiank 

for  peace  between  the  two  countries  had  not  of  the  National  army,  turned  the  scale,  and  the 

been  officially  recognized ;  he  recommended  the  defeat  quickly  resulted  in  a  panic  and  disastrous 

immediate  formation  of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  rout,  a  large  portion  of  the  beaten  army  not  stop- 

and  that  he  be  authorized  to  issue  letters  of  ping  in  the  retreat  until  they  arrived  in  Wasn- 

marque  for  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  mgton.    The  Confederates  had  already  been  ac- 

of  the  United  States ;  and  in  closing,  he  said :  corded  belligerent  rights  by  the  European  pow- 

"  All  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone — that  those  who  ers,  and  this  victory  not  only  elated  them  with 

never  held  power  over  us  shidl  not  now  attempt  the  hope  of  a  speedy  achievement  of  independ- 

our  subjugation  by  arms."  ence  but  gave  them  great  prestige  abroad.    Gen. 

In  both  sections  of  the  country  the  call  for  Johnston  says  it  did  them  more  narm  than  goo<^ 

troops  was  answered  by  the  offer  of  more  than  because  it  gave  them  a  false  idea  of  the  task  that 

could  be  accepted.    In  Virginia,  the  convention  was  before  them,  while  thousands  of  them,  think- 

called  to  consider  the  question  of  secession  at  first  ing  the  war  was  virtually  over,  left  the  army 

refused  to  take  such  action.    After  the  fall  of  without  permission  and  created  a  wide  demoral- 

Fort  Sumter,  another  vote  was  taken,  and  the  ization  in  the  military  forces  of  the  Confederacy, 

convention  decided  that  the  State  should  secede,  It  is  probable,  also,  that  it  did  much  to  prevent 

provided  the  act  of  secession  were  ratified  by  a  any  European  government  from  assisting  the 

vote  of  the  people  on  the  last  Thursday  in  May.  Confederates,  by  creating  the  idea  that  they  did 

Without  waiting  for  this  vote,  the  Governor  im-  not  need  assistance. 

mediately  turned  over  to  the  Confederate  Govern-  In  his  message  addressed  to  the  Confederate 

ment  the  entire  military  resources  of  the  State,  Congress  on  Nov.  18,  1861,  Mr.  Davis  congratu- 

and  in  May  the  Confederate  capital,  in  accord-  lated  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  on  their  mil- 

ance  with  Sir.  Davis's  advice,  was  removed  from  itary  successes  at  Bethel,  Bull  Run,  Springfield, 

Montgomery  to  Richmond.    The  residence  of  Lexington,  Leesburg,  and  Belmont.    All  these 

James  A.  Seddon,  in  that  city,  was  purchased  for  (with  the  exception  of  Bull  Run)  were  very  small 

an  executive  mansion.    The  action  of  the  con-  affairs  in  comparison  with  the  battles  that  took 

Tention  was  ratified  by  the  people,  though  the  place  in  the  next  three  years ;  but  they  were  the 

western  counties  (now  West  Virginia)  threw  a  principal  actions  thus  far  fought,  and  compared 

heavy  vote  against  it.    The  accession   of  Vir-  well  with  the  operations  of  such  minor  wars  as 

ginia  necessarily  brought  North  Carolina  also.  Americans  then  living   remembered,  and   Mr. 

The  Confederacy,  as  first  formed,  had  consisted  Davis,  from  all  that  he  could  see,  was  fully  iusti- 

of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  fied  in  drawing  from  them  the  strongest  hopes 

Mississippi,   Louisiana,  and    Texas.      Arkansas  for  ultimate  military  success.    A  more   decplv 

seceded  on  May  6,  giving  the  Confederacy  t«n  significant  part  of  his  message  was  that  which 

States,  and  it  also  claimed  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  related  to  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports, 

and  Missouri,  and  admitted  representatives  from  wherein  it  was  evident  that  he  was  seriously  dis- 
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appointed  in  the  failure  of  European  powers  to  Confederate  cruisers.    John  Bright,  a  powerful 

declare  it  ineffectual  and  to  disregard  it.    In  an  man  among  the  working  classes,  was  a  firm  friend 

oblique  manner,  he  shrewdly  set  before  them  the  of  the  Union,  and  contmually  counseled  patience 

strongest  arguments  for  interference:  "  We  have  and  non-interference.     Certain  English  econo- 

asked  for  a  recognized  place  in  the  great  family  mists  believed  that  cotton  could  be  grown  on  a 

of  nations,  but  in  doing  so  we  have  demanded  large  scale  in  India,  and  welcomed  the  stoppage 

nothing  for  which  we  did  not  offer  a  fair  equiv-  of  the  American  supply  till  such  an  experiment 

alent.  .  .  .  Perhaps  we  had  the  right,  if  we  had  could  be  tried.    These  and  other  consiaerations 

chosen  to  exercise  it,  to  ask  to  know  whether  the  prevented  the  British  Government  from  ever 

principle  that  *  blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be  recognizing  the  Confederacy  as  anything  more 

effectual,'  so  solemnly  announced  by  the  great  than  an  actual  belli^rent,  a  power  that  was  at- 

powers  of  Europe  at  Faris,  is  to  be  generally  en-  tempting  to  gain  independence,  but  had   not 

forced,  or  applied  only  to  particular  parties,  achievedit. 

When  the  Confederate  States,  at  your  last  session.  In  November,  1861,  an  election  was  held  in  the 
became  a  party  to  the  declaration  reaffirming  this  Confederacy,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  chosen  Presi- 
principle  of  international  law,  which  has  been  rec-  dent,  without  opposition,  for  the  term  of  six 
ognized  so  long  by  publicists  and  governments,  years.  The  first  (Jongress  of  the  permanent  gov- 
we  certainly  supposed  that  it  was  to  be  univer-  ernment  met  at  Richmond,  Feb.  18,  1862,  and 
sally  enforced.  .  .  .  Feeling  that  such  views  muse  four  days  later  he  was  inaugurated.  In  his  ad- 
be  taken  by  the  neutral  nations  of  the  earth,  I  dress  on  this  occasion,  he  repeated  the  argument 
have  caused  the  evidence  to  be  collected  which  for  raising  the  blockade.  "  The  world  at  large 
proves  completely  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  is  concerned  in  opening  our  markets  to  its  com- 
proclaimed  blockade  of  our  coast,  and  shall  di-  merce.  When  the  independence  of  the  Confed- 
rect  it  to  be  laid  before  such  governments  as  erate  States  is  recognized  by  the  nations  of  the 
shall  afford  us  the  means  of  being  heard.  ...  If,  earth  and  we  are  free  to  follow  our  interests 
in  this  process,  labor  in  the  Confederate  States  and  inclinations  by  cultivating  foreign  trade,  the 
should  De  gradually  diverted  from  those  great  Southern  States  will  offer  to  manufacturing  na- 
Southern  staples  which  have  given  life  to  so  tions  the  most  favorable  markets  which  ever  in- 
much  of  the  commerce  of  mauKind  into  other  vited  their  commerce.  Cotton,  sugar,  rice,  to- 
channels,  so  as  to  make  them  rival  producers  in-  bacco,  provisions,  timber,  and  naval  stores  will 
stead  of  profitable  customers,  they  will  not  be  the  furnish  attractive  exchanges."  He  also  set  forth 
only  or  even  chief  losers  by  this  change  in  the  a  new  ground  for  hope,  in  the  financial  situation 
direction  of  their  industry.  Although  it  is  true  in  the  United  States :  **  The  period  is  near  at 
that  the  cotton  supply  from  the  Soutnem  States  hand  when  our  foes  must  sink  under  the  im- 
could  only  be  totally  cut  off  by  the  subversion  of  mense  load  of  debt  which  they  have  incurred — a 
our  social  system,  yet  it  is  plain  that  a  long  con-  debt  which  in  their  effort  to  subjugate  us  has  al- 
tinuance  of  this  blockade  might,  by  a  diversion  ready  attained  such  fearful  dimensions  as  will 
of  labor  and  investment  of  capital  in  other  em-  subject  them  to  burdens  which  must  continue  * 
ployments,  so  diminish  the  supply  as  to  bring  for  generations  to  come.'*  This  was  by  no  means 
ruin  upon  all  those  interests  of  foreign  countries  an  unreasonable  argument,  according  to  the 
which  are  dependent  on  that  staple.  views  of  the  time.  A  few  months  later,  when 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  force  in  these  con-  Mr.  Lincoln  proposed  that  the  United  States 
siderations,  and  as  the  war  proceeded  and  the  Government  settle  the  slavery  question  by  buy- 
blockade  was  made  more  and  more  effective,  ing  and  emancipating  the  slaves,  a  committee  of 
^uch  suffering  resulted  among  the  laboring  congressmen  from  the  border  slave  States  ad- 
classes  in  Engmnd  for  lack  of  material  to  keep  dressed  a  letter  to  him,  in  which,  after  setting 
in  motion  the  looms  and  spindles  of  Yorkshire  forth  that  the  slaves  in  those  States  would  cost 
and  Lancashire.  Strong  pressure  was  brought  to  about  $478,000,000,  they  said :  "  We  did  not  feel 
bear  upon  the  British  Government  to  induce  it  that  we  should  be  justified  in  voting  for  a  meas- 
to  recognize  the  Confederacy  as  an  independent  ure  which  would  add  this  vast  amount  to  our 
nation  ;  but  other  and  stronger  considerations  public  debt  at  a  moment  when  the  treasury  was 
forbade.  President  Lincoln,  in  his  letter  of  in-  reeling  under  the  enormous  expenditures  of  the 
structions  to  Charles  Francis  Adams,  United  war."  Yet  when  the  war  closea,  the  principal  of 
States  Minister  at  London,  had  said :  *'  You  wiU  the  national  debt  was  ten  times  that  amount, 
in  no  case  listen  to  any  suggestions  of  com  pro-  But  about  this  time  when  the  Confederate 
mise  by  this  Government,  under  foreign  auspices.  Government  passed  from  its  provisional  to  its 
with  discontented  citizens.  If,  as  the  President  permanent  form,  the  superior  resources  of  the 
does  not  at  all  apprehend,  you  shall  unhappily  loyal  States  began  to  tell,  and  the  tide  of  military 
find  Her  Majesty  s  Gt)vernraent  tolerating  the  success  to  set  against  it.  Late  in  Au^st,  1861, 
application  of  the  so-called  seceding  States,  or  a  naval  and  military  expedition  sailed  from 
wavering  about  it,  you  will  not  leave  them  to  Hampton  Roads  for  Hatteras  inlet,  where  in  a 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  can  grant  that  few  days,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  it  captured 
application  and  remain  the  friends  of  the  United  the  two  forts  with  about  700  prisoners,  and  put 
States.  You  may  even  assure  them  promptly,  an  end  to  the  use  of  that  inlet  by  blockade-run- 
in  that  case,  that  if  they  determine  to  recognize,  ners.  A  larger  expedition  sailed  in  October,  and 
they  may  at  the  same  time  prepare  to  enter  into  in  November  captured  the  defenses  of  Port  Roy- 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  this  republic."  al,  giving  the  National  forces  a  permanent  foot- 
What  complete  destruction  of  British  commerce  hold  on  the  soil  of  South  Carolina.  In  January, 
would  quickly  ensue  from  such  a  complication,  1862,  at  Mill  Springs,  Ky.,  Gen.  George  H. 
the  British  Government  readily  saw  from  the  Thomas  gained  a  complete  victory  over  a  Con- 
damage  done  to  American  commerce  by  a  few  federate  force  under  Gen.  Felix  IC.  Zollicoffer, 
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who  was  killed  in  the  action ;  and  in  the  same  defeat  of  Pope,  and  Lee  pushed  on  toward  Mary- 
month  about  2,000  men  under  Col.  James  A.  Gar-  land,  the  Confederates  having  a  strong  hope 
field  defeated  2,500  Confederates  under  Gen.  that  the  presence  of  his  army  would  bring  that 
Humphre?  Marshall  and  drove  them  out  of  Ken-  State  into  the  Confederacy,  or  at  Least  gain  many 
tucky.  These  affairs  were  inspiring  to  the  Na-  recruits  for  its  ranks.  But  the  Army  of  the 
tional  cause,  but  were  of  small  practical  conse-  Potomac  under  McClellan  was  withdrawn  from 
quence  in  comparison  with  the  capture  of  Fort  the  peninsula,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  and  found 
Donelson  and  New  Orleans.  The  Confederates  him  in  the  angle  between  Antietam  creek  and 
had  tried  to  establish  a  line  of  defense  drawn  the  Potomac,  where  (Sept.  17)  was  fought  the 
from  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi  eastward  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war  thus  far,  excepting 
through  southern  Kentucky.  It  crossed  the  Shiloh.  Lee  retreated  in  the  night,  leaving  his 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers  where  they  are  dead  and  man^  of  his  wounded  on  the  field, 
but  ten  miles  apart  (Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  President  Lmcoln,  who  had  determined  upon 
being  constructed  here),  and  passed  through  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  a  war  measure,  out 
Bowling  Green.  Gen.  Thomas  nad  broken  off  was  waiting  for  a  victory  before  announcing  that 
the  eastern  end  of  the  line  at  Mill  Springs.  In  policy,  now  issued  a  preliminary  proclamation, 
February,  1862,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  disrupted  it  at  setting  forth  that  on  Jan.  1, 1863,  all  slaves  in 
the  center  by  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  such  States  or  parts  of  States  as  might  then  be  in 
Donelson,  with  over  14,000  men,  and  rendered  insurrection  would  be  declared  forever  free,  and 
the  whole  frontier  untenable.  Early  in  April  he  that  from  that  date  colored  men  would  be  re- 
advanced  up  the  Tennessee  to  Pittsburg  Land-  ceived  as  soldiers  in  the  National  army.  On 
ing,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  Confederate  Jan.  1  the  final  proclamation  was  issued  as  prom- 
army  under  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  ised.  Mr.  Davis  replied  with  a  proclamation 
on  the  first  day  was  worsted  and  forced  back  (Dec.  23,  1862),  wherein  he  accused  Gen.  Benja- 
to  the  river ;  but  heavy  re-enforcements  arrived  min  F.  Butler  of  robbing  the  people  of  Louis- 
at  nightfall,  the  battle  was  renewed  the  next  iana  and  of  murder  in  hanging  one  Mumford  at 
mommg,  Johnston  was  killed,  and  the  Con  fed-  New  Orleans  (for  tearing  down  the  National  flag 
erate  army  retreated  to  Corinth,  whence  it  was  after  the  capture  of  the  city),  accused  the  United 
afterward  driven  again  by  slow  approaches.  In  States  Government  of  not  treating  privateers  as 
that  same  month  of  April,  a  powerful  naval  ex-  prisoners  of  war  (which  was  true),  accused  Presi- 
pedition  under  Flag  Officer  David  G.  Farragut  dent  Lincoln  of  declaring  ofificially  "  not  only 
passed  from  the  Gulf  into  the  Mississippi  river,  his  approval  of  the  effort  to  excite  servile  war 
t)ombarded  and  ran  bv  the  forts  below  New  Or-  within  the  Confederacy,  but  his  intention  to  give 
leans,  and  captured  that  city,  which  was  by  far  aid  and  encouragement  thereto  if  these  inde- 
the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  Southern  pendent  States  shall  continue  to  refuse  submis- 
States.  From  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  war,  sion  to  a  foreign  power  after  the  first  day  of 
it  was  continuously  held  by  the  National  forces.  January  next,''  and  ordered  that  Gen.  Butler  be 

The  back  door  of  the  Confederacy  was  now  considered  an  outlaw,  to  be  immediately  hanged 
open,  there  was  no  natural  line  of  defense  in  the  in  case  he  was  captured ;  that  all  commissioned 
southwest,  and  whenever  a  powerful  army  should  officers  serving  with  him  be  treated  when  capt.- 
march  by  that  route  into  the  heart  of  the  cotton  ured  as  robbers  and  criminals;  that  negro  slaves 
States  the  new  Government  was  doomed.  But  captured  in  arms  should  be  delivered  to  the  ex- 
popular  interest  and  the  efforts  of  the  two  Gov-  ecutive  authorities  of  the  States  where  they  be- 
ernments  were  centered  more  upon  the  lines  of  longed ;  and  that  similar  treatment  be  accorded 
the  Potomac  and  the  Rapidan,  which  lay  be-  to  any  captured  commissioned  officers  of  the 
tween  the  two  capitals.  Here  the  largest  armies  United  States  who  might  be  found  serving  in 
were  gathered,  and  here  the  bloodiest  fighting  company  with  the  armed  slaves.  With  the  ex- 
took  place.  Virginia  presented  strong  natur^  ception  of  the  clause  relating  to  colored  soldiers, 
lines  of  defense,  and  the  fact  that  these  were  these  orders  were  not  executed,  though  they  had 
skillfully  and  stubbornly  guarded  for  a  long  been  approved  by  the  Confederate  Congress.  In 
time  blinded  the  people  of  both  sections  to  the  the  same  year  (1862)  the  Confederate  Congress 
fact  that  the  Confederacy  was  fatally  weak,  that  passed  a  conscription  law  that  placed  in  the  mil- 
its  area  was  steadily  diminishing,  and  that  its  itary  service  all  men  between  the  ages  of  eip^hteen 
ultimate  destruction  was  certain.  and  thirty-five  years.    Mr.  Davis  signed  it  with 

Early  in  1862  a  large  army  under  Gen.  George  reluctance,  and  it  led  to  serious  complications 
B.  McClellan  was  landed  at  Fort  Monroe  and  with  some  of  the  State  authorities, 
moved  slowly  up  the  peninsula  to  invest  Rich-  The  failure  of  McClellan's  peninsula  campaign, 
raond  on  the  north.  Late  in  June  it  was  heavily  and  opposition  to  the  policy  of  emancipation, 
attacked  by  the  Confederate  army  under  Gen.  caused  the  autumn  elections  of  1862  to  go  large- 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  in  a  series  of  battles  lasting  ly  against  the  Administration ;  and  this,  together 
a  week  made  its  way  across  the  peninsula  to  a  with  the  defeat  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at 
new  base  on  the  James.  The  siege  of  the  Con-  Fredericksburg  (December,  1862)  and  Chancel- 
federate  capital  was  thus  raised,  the  Southern  lorsville  (May,  1863),  gave  the  Confederates  new 
people  gained  new  courage,  and  a  general  de-  hope  of  ultimate  independence,  But  the  cman- 
mand  was  made  for  an  invasion  of  the  North,  cipation  proclamation  had  destroyed  the  last 
Lee's  army,  being  relieved  of  an  enemy  in  its  chance  of  foreign  intervention,  and  this  point 
immediate  front,  was  launched  out  toward  Wtish-  proved  to  be  the  high-water  mark  of  Confederate 
ington,  and  near  the  old  battle-ground  of  Bull  military  success.  After  Chancellorsville  there 
Run  met,  late  in  August,  a  hastilv  collected  was  a  popular  demand  for  another  invasion  of 
army  commanded  by  Gen.  John  Pope.  The  the  North,  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
bloody  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  resulted  in  the  crossed  the  Potomac,  but  with  the  National  army 
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moving  swiftly  on  an  almost  parallel  line  farther  etc,  be  stopped,  and  these  duties  be  performed 

east.    The  two  met  at  Gettysourg,  Pa.,  and  in  a  by  men  too  old  to  carry  muskets.    Tnis  policy 

three  days*  battle  (July  1-3)  the  Confederates  was  adopted. 

were  disastrously  defeated.  Meanwhile,  a  pow-  Through  all  the  disasters  that  had  b^;un  to 
erful  army  under  U.  S.  Grant,  after  trying  vainly  tell  seriously  upon  the  resources  of  the  Uonfed- 
to  approach  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  from  the  nortH,  eracy,  and  the  steady  diminution  of  its  area 
had  passed  below  it  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis-  which  foretold  its  final  extinction,  Mr.  Davis 
sissippi,  crossed  to  the  east  side,  fought  several  never  uttered  any  but  hopeful  words,  or  admitted 
successful  battles,  and  driven  the  Confederate  for  a  moment  that  Southern  independence  was 
army  into  the  city,  where  it  was  closely  besieged,  hot  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  war.  Yet  he  had 
and  on  July  4  surrendered.  The  principal  line  not  been  long  in  ofiUce  before  a  strong  opposi> 
of  connection  between  the  eastern  and  western  tion  to  his  administration  was  developed.  On& 
sections  of  the  Confederacy  crossed  the  Missis-  of  his  severest  critics  was  the  Richmond  "  Exam- 
sippi  at  Vicksburg.  A  few  days  later,  by  the  iner,"  edited  by  Edward  A.  Pollard,  who  after- 
surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  the  only  remaining  ward  wrote  the  history  of  "The  Lost  Cause." 
line  was  broken  and  the  Confederacy  was  com-  In  April,  1863,  at  the  request  of  the  Confederate 
pletely  cut  in  two.  In  November,  Gen.  Grant  Congress,  Mr.  Davis  issued  an  address  to  the 
gained  another  brilliant  victory  by  driving  away  people  of  the  South,  in  which  he  said  :  "  At  no 
the  army  of  Gen.  Bragg  from  its  position  before  previous  period  of  the  war  have  our  forces  been 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  so  numerous,  so  well  organized,  and  so  thoroughly 

In  his  messages  to  Congress  this  year,  Mr.  Da-  disciplined,  armed,  and  equipped  as  at  present, 
vis  discussed  the  subject  of  foreign  relations  at  Two  or  three  months  later  tne  great  disasters 
great  length,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  ac-  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  appeared  to  con- 
tion  of  England  and  France  in  recognizing  the  tradict  this  assertion,  and  the  deplorable  state  of 
blockade  and  refusing  to  allow  Confederate  pri-  the  finances  increased  the  popular  discontent, 
vateers  to  brin^  prizes  into  their  ports.  In  con-  Mr.  Davis  was  held  responsible  for  the  futile  in- 
sequence  of  this  prohibition,  most  of  the  prizes  vasion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  said  that  his 
were  burned  at  sea,  a  few  being  released  under  spirit  of  favoritism  had  kept  an  incompetent 
bond  to  pay  the  value  at  the  close  of  the  war.  general  (Pemberton)  in  command  at  Vicksburg, 
They  could  not  be  taken  into  Confederate  ports,  when  the  ablest  of  all  the  Southern  genenus 
because  these  were  closely  invested  by  the  block-  (Johnston)  was  close  at  hand.  Mr.  Memminger 
ading  fleets  of  the  United  States,  yet  large  nuin-  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  and 
bers  of  blockade-runners,  built  on  purpose  for  was  succeeded  by  George  A.  Trenholm,  of  South 
this  service,  succeeded  in  eluding  the  blockaders  Carolina ;  but  the  condition  of  the  finances  was 
and  slipping  into  and  out  of  the  ports  of  the  past  redemption,  and  food  was  becoming  scarce^ 
Southern  States.  By  a  law  of  the  Confederate  either  from  the  loss  of  territory  that  had  fur- 
Congress,  half  of  the  cargo  of  every  incoming  nished  much  of  it  or  from  mismanagement  in 
blockade-runner  must  consist  of  munitions  of  the  commissary  department,  and  the  armies  were 
war,  and  thus  the  Confederate  armies  were  kept  subsisting  on  half  rations, 
well  supplied  with  the  best  that  European  arse-  Early  m  1864  there  were  small  Confederate 
nals  could  manufacture.  military  successeis  in  North  Carolina,  Florida,  and 

The  effect    produced    by    the    emancipation  the  Southwest,  which,  together  with  the  failure 

proclamation  was  incidentally  acknowledged  in  of  all  attempts  to  capture  Charleston  by  the  sea 

a  paragraph  that  made  a  sharp  retort  upon  Earl  approaches,  gave  Mr.  Davis  a  basis  for  reassur- 

RusselT,  who  had  said :  "  In  my  opinion,  the  men  ing  words  in  his  message  of  May  2.    But  in  his 

of  England  would  have  been  forever  infamous  zeal  for  the  Southern  cause,  and  his  anxiety  to 

if,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  interest,  they  had  keep  up  the  war  spirit  of  his  people,  he  did  not 

violated  the  law  of  nations,  and  made  war  in  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  truth.    He  said : 

conjunction  with  these  slaveholding  States  of  "  Expeditions  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of 

America  against  the  Federal  States."   Mr.  Davis's  sacking  cities,  consigning  them  to  the  flames, 

comment  was:  ''The   intimation  that  relations  killing  the  unarmed  inhabitants, and  inflicting 

with  these  States  would  be  discreditable  because  horrible  outrages  on  women  and  children,  are 

thev  are  slaveholding,  would  probably  have  been  some  of  the  constantly  recurring  atrocities  of  the 

omitted  if  the  ofiicial  personage  who  has  pub-  invader."    In  this  there  was  not  a  syllable  of 

lished  it  to  the  world  had  remembered  that  tnese  truth ;  no  such  expedition  had  been  organized. 

States  were,  when  colonies,  made  slaveholding  by  He  recommended  strongly  that  the  credit  of  the 

the  direct  exercise  of  the  power  of  Great  Bri  Wn,  Government  be  restrictea  to  two  modes ;  "  the 

whose  de[)endencies  they  were."  sale  of  bonds,  and  the  issue  of  certificates  bear- 

Another  subject  discussed  by  Mr.  Davis  in  ing  interest,  for  the  price  of  supplies  purchased 

these  messages  was  the  finances.    The  Confeder-  within  our  limits." 

ate  paper-dollar  had  been  maintained  at  par  till  Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  message,  two 

November,  1861,  from  which   time  it  declined  powerful  armies  were  set  in  motion,  between 

steadily  and  rapidly  in  value  till  hundreds  of  which  the  Confederacy  was  crushed  in  a  little 

them  were  required  as  the  equivalent  of  one  dol-  less  than  a  year.    One  of  these  was  the  Army  of 

lar  in  gold.    Mr.  Davis  recommended  a  reduc-  the  Potomac,  now  commanded  by  Lieut.-Gen. 

tion  of  the  currency  and  a  tax  on  all  values.  Grant  in  person,which  crossed  the  Rappahannock 

It  was  recommended  that  the  conscription  law  and  began  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  Army 

be  so  far  modified  as  to  forbid  the  acceptance  of  of  Northern  Virginia.  Gen.  Grants  efforts  to  place 

substitutes,  and  to  reduce   the   number  of  ex-  his  army  between  the  Confederate  army  ana  the 

emptions  ;  and  that  every  able-bodied  man  be  Confederate  capital  were  thwarted,  and  a  series 

placed  in  the  ranks,  details  for  wagoners,  nurses,  of  bloody  battles  and  movements  by  the  left 
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flank  carried  him  to  the  James,  which  river  he  Davis  will  make  the  whole  State  a  field  of  battle 
crossed  (June  15,  16)  and  pushed  on  to  Peters*  and  blood."  Gov.  Vance  found  the  basis  for 
burg,  because  Richmond  could  not  be  immedi-  this  anticipation  in  the  stem  measures  of  re- 
ately  invested  on  the  south,  and  all  but  one  of  pression  that  had  been  executed  by  the  Confed- 
the  raUroads  that  led  to  it  centered  in  Peters-  erate  Government  against  the  Unionists  of  west- 
burg.  The  remainder  of  the  contest  between  em  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee.  Mr. 
the  Eastern  armies  then  took  the  form  of  a  siege  Davis  perhaps  found  some  justification  for  his 
of  Petersburg.  The  Western  armv,  under  Gen.  apparent  determination  to  hope  against  hope  in 
William  T.  Snerman,  moving  south  from  Chat-  an  expectation  that  President  Lincoln  woula  not 
tanooga,  was  opposed  by  a  Confederate  army  be  re-elected  in  November  and  the  new  Admin- 
under  Gen.  Johnston,  a  good  strategist  and  cau-  istration  would  either  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
tious  commander.  Sherman  alternately  fought  dence  of  the  Confederacy  or  restore  the  seceaing 
and  moved  by  the  right  flank  till  he  neared  At-  States  to  their  place  in  the  Union  with  new 
lanta,  when  suddenly,  on  July  17,  Gen.  Johnston  guarantees  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavenr.  Clem- 
was  removed  from  command  and  was  succeeded  ent  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  banished  for  dis- 
by  Gen.  John  B.  Hood,  who  was  a  reckless  fighter  loyalty  to  the  National  Government,  had  assured 
bat  no  strategist,  and  who  left  his  intrenchments  the  officials  at  Richmond  that  if  the  Confeder- 
to  assail  the  superior  army  of  Sherman.  The  ates  could  hold  out  through  that  year,  *'the 
result  was,  that  on  Sept.  1  Sherman  was  in  At-  peace  party  of  the  North  would  sweep  the  Lin- 
lanta,  where  he  not  only  commanded  the  rail-  coin  dynasty  out  of  political  existence,"  an  ex- 
roads  centering  there,  but  destroyed  extensive  pectation  that  was  widely  cherished  in  the  Con- 
works  that  had  furnished  the  Confederates  with  lederacy  and  freely  expressed  in  the  talk  between 
munitions  of  war.  Meanwhile  the  most  efficient  the  pickets  of  the  opposing  armies ;  but  it  was 
of  the  Confederate  cruisers,  the  *'  Alabama,"  had  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment,  for  Mr.  Lin- 
been  sunk  in  the  English  Channel  (June  \9)  in  a  coin  was  re-elected  by  heavy  majorities.  Mr. 
battle  with  the  United  States  war-ship  "  Kear-  Davis  cautiously  broached  to  Congress  the  sub- 
sar&:e,"  and  a  fieet  under  Farragut  had  entered  ject  of  employing  slaves  (mentioning  40,000  as 
Mobile  Bay  (Aug.  5),  destroyed  the  Confederate  the  desirable  number)  in  higher  capacities  in 
vessels  there,  and  rendered  the  forts  untenable,  connection  with  the  armies,  even  to  the  carrying 
The  stringency  of  the  blockade  was  constantly  of  muskets,  and  suggested  that  the  Government 
increasing,  and  the  privations  of  the  Southern  should  buy  them  of  their  owners,  and  give  them 
people  were  very  serious.  All  sorts  of  expedients  their  liberty  as  the  reward  of  faithful  service 
were  resorted  to  for  the  production  of  home-  during  the  war.  But  this  policy  was  not  adopted, 
made  goods,  the  most  necessary  medicines  were  In  November,  1864,  Sherman's  army,  having 
often  unattainable,  and  fever  patients  died  for  sent  back  to  Chattanooga  all  the  sick  and  dis- 
want  of  Northern  ice.  abled  and  all  unnecessary  luggage,  cut  its  rail- 
Yet  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  message  of  Nov.  7,  1864,  road  connections  with  the  North,  and  set  out, 
admitted  no  cause  for  despondency,  and  still  60,0(X)  strong,  on  a  march  through  Georgia  to 
counseled  courage  and  perseverance — as,  per-  the  sea.  There  was  substantially  nothing  to  dis- 
haps,  from  his  office,  he  was  bound  to  do.  He  pute  its  progress ;  for  Hood  had  gone  off  with 
declared :  "  If  we  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  the  remnant  of  his  army  to  attack  the  National 
Richmond  as  well  as  Atlanta,  the  Confederacy  forces  under  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  at  Nash- 
would  have  remained  as  erect  and  defiant  as  ville,  where  he  was  disastrously  defeated  in  De- 
ever.  Nothing  could  have  been  changed  in  the  cember,  and  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
purpose  of  its  Government,  in  the  indomitable  was  held  in  the  trenches  before  Petereburg,  con- 
valor  df  its  troops,  or  in  the  unquenchable  spirit  fronted  by  the  Array  of  the  Potomac.  Sherman 
of  its  people.  . . .  There  are  no  vital  points  on  the  subsistei?  on  the  country  as  he  went  along,  cut 
preservation  of  which  the  continued  existence  a  swathe  forty  miles  wide,  and  reached  the  sea 
of  the  Confederacy  depends.  There  is  no  mili-  and  captured  ^vannah  in  time  to  offer  that  city 
tary  success  of  the  enemy  which  can  accomplish  as  a  Christmas  present  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Set- 
its  destruction."  He  had  previously  visited  ting  out  anew  from  Savannah,  he  marched  slow- 
Georgia,  where  he  had  addressed  Hood's  army  ly  northward,  causing  the  evacuation  and  fall  of 
and  made  speeches  in  the  principal  cities.  Gov.  Charleston,  though  he  did  not  visit  that  city, 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  that  State,  was  hostile  to  passed  through  Columbia,  and  reached  North 
Mr.  Davis's  administration,  partly  on  account  of  Carolina.  Here,  in  January,  1865,  Fort  Fisher 
the  conscription  law,  partly  oecause  of  a  dispute  had  been  captured,  which  gave  the  port  of  W^il- 
as  to  the  power  of  appointing  officers  in  Georgia  mington  to  the  National  forces,  and  a  large  re- 
regiments,  and  partly  because  of  the  general  con-  enforcement  from  the  Western  army,  under  Gen. 
duct  of  the  war  in  that  section.  There  was  seri-  John  M.  Schofield,  was  brought  around  by  that 
ous  talk  of  separate  action  for  peace  on  the  part  route  to  Sherman.  The  Confederate  Govemment 
of  Georgia,  and  there  was  also  a  strong  pea(«  had  reinstated  Gen.  Johnston  in  command,  and 
party  in  North  Carolina.  Gov.  Zebulon  B.\  ance,  ordered  him  to  get  together  what  forces  he  could 
of  that  State,  while  urging  Mr.  Davis  to  negoti-  to  oppose  Sherman.  He  mustered  about  80,000, 
ate  for  peace,  deprecated  any  attempt  at  separate  and  fought  two  battles  in  North  Carolina,  but 
State  action,  saying :  "  Secession  from  the  Con-  with  no  success.  While  Sherman  was  marching 
federacy  will  involve  us  in  a  new  war — a  bloodier  through  Georgia,  a  strong  force  under  Gen. 
conflict  than  that  which  we  now  deplore.  So  Philip  H.  Sheridan  drove  the  Confederates  com- 
soon  as  you  announce  to  the  world  that  you  are  plcteiy  out  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  devas- 
a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  as  a  matter  tated  the  country  there  so  that  it  could  furnish 
of  course  the  Confederate  Government  has  a  no  more  subsistence  to  the  Southern  armies, 
right  to  declare  war  against  you,  and  President  Grant,  by  manoeuvring  and  fighting,  had  cut  off 
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the  Weldon  Kailroad,  ftnd  in  March  extended  hb  the  only  functioD  of  government  still  in  hie  poe- 
lett  so  as  to  seize  the  Southside  Railroad,  the  sessiOQ,  snd  open  negotiations  tor  peace.  .  .  , 
last  of  those  that  eentered  in  Petersburg.  Lee's  The  President  said  it  was  idle  to  suggest  that 
attenuated  lines  were  then  broken,  and  on  Sun-  he  should  attempt  to  negotiate,  when  it  was 
day,  April  3,  he  telegraphed  to  Air.  Davis  that  certain,  from  the  attempt  previously  niade.  that 
he  coukI  no  longer  hold  the  position,  and  Rich-  his  authority  to  treat  would  not  be  recognized." 
mond  must  be  evacuated.  His  army  retreated  After  more  discussion,  Mr.  Davis  sketched  a  let- 
westward  along  the  Appomattox  river,  closely  ter  to  be  sent  by  Gen.  Johnston  to  Gen.  Sher- 
SuiBued  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  re-  man,  proposing  a  meeting  between  the  military 
uced  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  one  week  commanders,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  an  annis- 
(April  9)  it  was  headed  oS  and  compelled  to  sui^  tice  to  enable  the  civil  authorities  to  agree  upon 
render.  About  a  fortnight  later  Johnston's  army  terras  of  peace.  Gen.  Johnston  sent  the  letter, 
surrendered  to  Sherman.  and  thereby  opened  the  negotiations  that  lea 
In  his  last  message  (March  18)  Mr.  Davis  re-  to  the  surrender  of  his  army.  Bat  Mr.  Davis 
asserted  the  possibility  of  Confederate  success,  did  not  wait  for  the  answer;  he  pushed  on  at 
arguing  that  the  men  and  means  were  ample  if  once  to  Charlotte,  and  thence  continuing  south- 
only  they  were  fully  and  promptly  used.     On  wu^overtookkisfamily inGeorgia.  Wnilethey 


receivingOen.  Lee's  telegram,  heat  once  left  the  were  encamped  near  Irwinville,  Irwin  County, 
church,  and  that  evening,  with  his  peraonal  staff  they  were  discovered  and  surprised,  on  the  mom- 
and  some  members  of  his  Cabinet,  he  took  the  ing  of  Mav  10,  by  two  detachments  of  National 
train  for  Danville.  From  that  place  he  issued  cavalry.  >iir.  Davis  was  taken  to  Savannah,  and 
a  proclamation  (April  5)  in  which  he  said :  "  Re-  thence  to  Fort  Monroe,  where  he  was  imprisoned. 
lieved  from  the  necessity  of  guarding  particular  In  September  the  United  States  Senate  called 
points,  our  army  will  be  free  to  move  from  point  on  the  President  for  information  concerning 
to  point,  to  strike  the  enemy  in  detail  far  from  Mr.  Davis's  trial,  and  in  answer  reports  were 
his  base."  From  Danville  he  went  to  Greens-  submitted  from  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
boro,  N.  C.  where  he  met  Gens.  Johnston  and  Secretary  of  War,  which  expressed  tlio  opinion 
Beauregard.  Gen.  Johnston  says :  "  I  represent-  that  Virginia  was  the  proper  place  tor  the  trial, 
ed  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  human  crimes  and  that  it  was  not  edible  to  hold  a  United 
for  us  to  attempt  to  continue  the  war;  for,  hav-  Slates  Court  in  that  State,  In  April,  I860,  the 
ing  neither  money  nor  credit,  nor  arms  but  those  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers,  nor  ammunition  but  IMives  raportpd  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
that  in  their  cartridge-boxes,  nor  shops  tor  re-  the  trial  should  not  be  had,  and  that  it  was  the 
pairing  arms  or  fliing  ammunition,  the  effect  of  duty  ot  the  Government  to  investigate  at  once 
our  keeping  the  field  would  be,  not  to  hann  the  the  facts  connected  with  President  Lincoln's  as- 
enemy,  out  to  complete  the  devastation  of  our  sassination.  On  May  8  Mr,  Davis  was  indicted 
country  and  ruin  of  its  people.  I  therefore  tor  treason  by  a  grand  jury  in  the  United  Stales 
urged  that  the  President  should  exercise  at  once  Court  sitting  at   Norfolk,  Va,     The  charge  of 
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complicity  in  the  assassination  of  the  President  Saulsbury,  who  died  on  May  10,  and  was  suc- 

was  dropped.    In  June,  at  a  session  of  the  court  ceeded  by  John  F.  Saulsbury  by  appointment  of 

in  Richmond,  Mr.  Davis's  counsel  asked  for  a  the    Governor;    Treasurer,    Willmm    Herbert; 

speedv  trial,  but  the  prosecution  was  not  ready.  Auditor,  John  H.  Boyoe ;  Attorney-General,  John 

On  May  18, 1867,  the  prisoner  was  brought  be-  Biggs ;  Insurance  Commissioner,*  Nathan  Pratt, 

fore  the  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  succeeded  by  Isaac  N.  Fooks ;  Chief  Justice  of 

admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $100,000,  his  sure-  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  P.  Comegys ;  Asso- 

ties  being  Horace  Greeley,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  Cor-  dates,  Ignatius  C.  Grubb,  John  W.  Houston,  John 

nelius  Vanderbilt.    A  noUe  prosequi  was  entered  H.  Paynter ;  Chancellor,  Willard  Saulsbury. 

bv  the  Government  in  December,  1868,  and  he  was  Finances. — The  balance  in  the  treasury  to 

also  included  in  the  general  amnestv  that  was  the  credit  of  the  various  funds  increased  ft-om 

proclaimed  that  month.    Meanwhile,  he  had  vis-  $44,793.48  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  to  $87,988.04  on  Jan. 

ited  Europe,  and  afterward  he  became  president  1,  1889.     The  largest  receipts  of  the  general 

of  a  life-insurance  company  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  fund    were,  from    railroads,  $84,411.28 ;    from 

In  1871  he  made  a  speech  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  clerks  of  the  peace,  for  licenses,  $53,891.04 ;  from 

which  he  declared  that  he  still  adhered  to  the  sale  of  school  books,  $1,720.28.    The  expendi- 

Srinciple  of  State  sovereignty,  that  he  was  con-  tures  from  the  fund  included  $10,250  for  the 
dent  of  its  final  triumph,  and  that  he  was  **  not  executive  department,  $16,295  for  the  judiciary, 
one  of  those  who  *  accept  the  situation.* "  In  $6,000  appropriated  for  colored  schools,  $25,000 
1879  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Beauvoir,  Miss.,  appropriated  for  free  schools,  $2,600  for  regu- 
on  a  small  estate  bequeathed  to  him  \)j  an  old  lar  expenses  of  the  State  militia,  $8,787.79  for 
friend  of  the  family.  He  was  visiting  in  New  the  annual  encampment  of  the  militia,  and 
Orleans  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  second  $89,585  for  interest  on  the  State  debt.  No  ad 
wife  (who  had  been  Miss  Howell)  and  two  daugh-  valorem  State  tax  is  levied  upon  property,  the 
ters  survive  him.  entire  revenue  being  derived  from  taxation  of 
The  event  of  his  death  called  forth  eulogies  railroads  and  licenses  on  manufacturers,  ped- 
from  most  of  the  Southern  journals,  and  in  the  dlers,  liquor  dealers,  and  others.  Nearlv  five 
cities  of  the  Southern  States  public  emblems  sevenths  of  the  revenue  is  paid  by  the  railroads 
of  mourning  were  displaved  and  public  exercises  of  New  Castle  County  and  the  manufacturers  of 
held  on  the  day  of  burial.  The  funeral  in  New  Wilmington.  A  controversy  between  the  State 
Orleans  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  large  military  and  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Railroad 
and  civic  displav ;  and  the  body  was  borne  on  a  Company,  respecting  the  amount  of  tax  that 
caisson,  wrapped  in  a  Confederate  flag,  with  the  should  be  assessed  upon  the  latter,  was  termi- 
United  States  flag  waving  over  it.  Subscriptions  nated  in  May,  1888,  by  a  decision  of  the  State  Su- 
were  at  once  set  on  foot  for  a  monument  to  his  preme  Court,  in  favor  of  the  State.  It  was  ad- 
memory.  The  custom  of  displaying  at  half-mast  judged  that  the  company  should  pay  $86,101.69 
the  flag  on  the  War  Department  building  at  annually,  that  being  the  sum  assessed,  instead  of 
Washington  when  news  is  received  of  the  death  $24,852.70  as  claimed  by  the  company.  But  the 
of  an  ex-Secretary  was  not  followed  in  this  in-  Legislature,  by  a  special  act  this  year,  partially 
stance.  Mr.  Davis  published  "  The  Rise  and  overruled  the  court  by  commuting  the  tax  for 
Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government "  (2  vols.,  the  next  two  years  to  $25,000  annually. 
8vo.,  New  York,  1881),  wherein  he  makes  an  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  1887,  the  Treas- 
elaborate  ar^ment  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  urer  refunded  successfully  $250,000  of  4-per- 
State  sovereignty,  and  defends  himself  against  cent.  State  bonds  into  8-per-cent  bonds  of  the 
the  various  charges  that  had  been  brought  against  same  value,  this  being  a  lower  rate  than  the 
him.  The  most  serious  of  these  were :  From  Con-  State  has  ever  offered.  On  Jan.  1  the  State  debt 
federate  sources,  that  by  his  pronounced  favor-  amounted  to  $824,758,  to  offset  which  penna- 
itism,  lack  of  judgment,  and  mismanagement,  he  nent  assets  were  held  by  the  State  amounting  to 
had  brought  the  cause  of  the  South  to  ruin,  when  $678,050.  During  the  year,  in  pursuance  of  the 
it  might  have  been  made  successful ;  from  North-  act  establishing  a  State  insane  hospital,  the 
em  sources,  that  he  was  directly  responsible  for  Treasurer  has  issued  4-per-cent.  bonds,  increasing 
the  unnecessary  suffering  in  Southern  military  the  debt  by  $75,000. 

prisons  and  might  have  prevented  it,  if  he  did  Legislative  8ei»9ion. — The  regular  biennial 
not  plan  it  He  also  left  in  manuscript  a  school  session  of  the  General  Assembly  began  on  Jan.  1 
history,  to  be  published  in  1890,  and  he  had  and  ended  on  April  26.  For  the  first  time  in 
occasionally  contributed  to  periodicals.  Two  bi-  recent  years,  the  Republicans  were  in  a  maiority 
OCTapbies  of  Mr.  Davis  have  been  published,  in  the  Lower  House,  and  on  a  joint  ballot  of  both 
That  by  Frank  H.  Alfriend  (New  York,  1868)  is  Houses  (the  Senate  standing  7  Democrats  and  2 
friendly  to  him ;  while  that  by  Edward  A.  Pol-  Republicans,  the  House  7  Democrats  and  14  Re- 
tard (Philadelphia,  1869),  which  bears  the  sub-  publicans),  a  successor  to  United  States  Sena- 
title  "  Secret  History  of  the  Confederacy,"  is  in-  tor  Eli  Saulsbury  (Democrat)  was  to  be  chosen 
imical.  See  also  Craven's  "  Prison  Life  of  Jeffer-  at  this  session.  In  the  Republican  caucus  a  pro- 
son  Davis  *'  (New  York,  1866).  longed  contest  for  the  nomination  took  place  be- 
DELAWARE,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State,  one  tween  four  leading  candidates — George  V.  Mas- 
of  the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Constitu-  sey,  Charles  H.  Treat,  Nathaniel  B.  Smithers, 
tion  Dec.  7,  1787;  area,  2,050  square  miles;  and  Anthony  Higgins.  On  the  first  ballot  Treat 
population,  accordmg  to  the  last  decennial  cen-  received  6  votes,  Massey  5,  Smithers  8,  and 
BUS  (1880),  146,608 ;  capital,  Dover.  Higffins  1.  No  choice  was  made  until  the  forty- 
Go  rernmeut, — The  following  were  the  State  third  ballot,  when  Higgins  was  nominated,  re- 
offlcers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Benjamin  T.  ceiving  9  votes  to  6  for  Massey.  The  Democratic 
Biggs  (Democrat) ;  Secretary  of  State,  John  P.  caucus  could  not  agree  upon  a  candidate,  the 
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Saulsbury  faction  supporting  Alfred  P.  Robin-  owner  shall  later  secure  other  insurance  upon  a 
son  and  the  anti-SauIsoury  men  James  L.  Wol-  larger  agreed  valuation,  both  the  earlier  and  the 
cott,  their  leader.  In  the  Assembly,  at  its  joint  later  policies  shall  be  void.  Provision  was  made 
session  on  Jan.  16,  Higgins  received  16  votes,  for  the  first  time  to  establish  a  State  insane 
Wolcott  9,  and  Robinson  5,  the  first  named  being  hospital.  A  board  of  trustees  therefor  was  cre- 
elected.  Later  in  the  month,  Treasurer  Herbert  atea  and  directed  to  purchase  for  $75,000  the 
and  Auditor  Boyce  (both  Democrats)  were  re-  land  and  buildings  at  Wilmington  used  for  in- 
elected,  after  a  controversy  in  which  the  Demo-  sane  persons  by  the  trustees  of  the  poor  for  New 
cratic  Senate  prevailed  over  the  Republican  Castle  County.  To  raise  the  sum  the  State  Treas- 
House.  A  local-option  bill  was  defeated  and  a  urer  was  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  4-Der-cent. 
high-license  bill  passed  at  this  session.  The  lat-  bonds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $75,000.  An 
ter  provides  that  in  cities  and  towns  of  over  appropriation  of  $14,000  annually  was  made  for 
3,000  inhabitants,  the  license  fee  for  an  inn  or  the  support  of  the  institution.  The  same  board 
tavern  shall  be  $300,  and  in  other  places  $200.  was  authorized  to  purchase  for  $8,000  property 
Licenses  to  retailers  of  goods,  wares,  and  mer-  in  Sussex  County  known  as  the  Insane  Departr 
chandise  are  fixed  at  $100,  and  druggists'  li-  ment  for  that  county,  and  to  assume  the  manage- 
censes  at  $^.  *'  Every  person  licensed  under  ment  thereof  for  the  State.  The  citv  charter  of 
this  act  shall  keep  his  principal  place  of  busi-  Wilmington  was  amended  so  as  to  allow  biennial 
ness  so  as  to  be  seen  fully  and  easily  by  passers-  (instead  of  annual)  elections,  and  women  in  that 
by,  and  shall  not  obstruct  such  view  by  screens,  city  were  given  the  right  to  vote  for  school  offi- 
blinds,  inside  shutters,  frosted  glass,  or  any  other  cers.  Another  act  of  the  session  declares  that 
device,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  license  "  hereafter  no  female  convicted  of  any  crime  in 
and  $50  to  $100  fine."  Druggists  can  sell  only  this  State  shall  be  whipped  or  made  to  stand 
upon  a  physician's  prescription,  and  but  once  in  the  pillory."  There  was  considerable  dis- 
upon  that.  They  must  keep  a  record-book  of  all  cussion  of  bills  providing  for  the  calling  of  a 
such  prescriptions  for  public  inspection.  The  constitutional  convention,  and  for  the  introduo- 
act  of  1865  imposing  a  tax  on  commercial  travel-  tion  of  the  Australian  ballot  system,  but  they 
ers  from  other  States  was  repealed,  its  unconsti-  were  both  defeated.  Other  acts  of  the  session 
tutionality  being  established.  An  act  relating  to  are  as  follow : 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies  imposes  a  .       .  ^.                .    .             ,       .           .     ^. 

tax  of  to  cents  a  mile  on  the  Ingest  wirVin  the  ^^uPS^\'?fi°«  ,5^^?::'°°^^^ 

Ox  i.     o/\         *.-      — .:i 41 ~     i.  1           A A  with  Similar  oommisBioners  irom  x'ennBylvania,  snail 

State,  30  cents  a  mile  on  the  next  longest,  and  ^^  ^^e  boundary  line  between  the  twb  States  to  be 

20  cents  a  mile  on  every  other  wire  within  the  resurveved  and  re-established,  and  marked  by  endur- 

State.    On  failure  to  pay  the  tax,  the  Treasurer  ing  monuments. 

is  authorized  to  distrain  and  sell  the  property  of  ^Keiucorporatinff  tho  town  of  Camden. 

the  delinquent  company.     By  another  act'  ex-  Incorporating  tho  towns  of  Ocean  View  and  Ches- 

press  companies  are  taxed  5  per  cent,  on  their  ^^]^     .      ,.        ,  ^.     ^ ,,      .    ^    ^-xl  •     l    ^    j 

gross  earnings  from  business  whoUv  within  the  Allowing  the  putative  father  to  testify  m  bastardy 

State,  and  upon  refusal  may  be  orohibited  from  ^jl^king  valid  the  record  of  all  unacknowledged  or 

doing  business.      It  is  also  made  unlawful  for  uncertified  doeiis  dated  prior  to  1866. 

any  company  to  increase  its  charts  on  account  Giving  architects  a  mechanics'  lien  for  labor  and 

of  the  passage  of  the  act.    A  revision  of  the  law  materiau. 

relating  to  peddlers  largely  increases  their  li-  Punishing  pereons  not  members  of  the  Grand  Army 

cense  fees.     A  peddler  is  defined  by  this  act  as  o^  the  Republic  who  use  the  insignia  of  that  order, 

any  person  "  who  drives  a  carriage,  wagon,  cart,  Beoumng  all  railroad  companies  to  cause  the  ap- 

or  Xr  vehicle  from  which  personal  pfope rty  is  l^ji^^  t^^VZl^li^tlTl^o  s^^ 

retailed,  or  who  carries  a  pack  from  which  per-  ^tles  at  least  thr7e  hundred  yards  from  such  cross- 

sonal  property  is  reteiied."    This  bill  was  pre-  ing.    [This  act  n»tor«s  the  whistle  signal  instead  ot 

pared  by  the  lletail  Grocers'  Association  of  Wil-  the  ringing  of  the  bell. J 

mington,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  from  busi-  Imposing  a  penalty  for  employing,  receiving^  or  en- 

ness  numerous  itinerant  peddlers.     But  in  prac-  ticing  into  a  house  of  ill-fame  any  girt  under  fifteen 

tice  it  has  destroyed  only  the  smaller  pedalers,  years  ot  age.                                               .      ^,     . 

who  are  very  poor  and  find  in   peddling  their  ,  Requirmg  every  owner,  tenant,  or  occupier  of  land 

,                  /'    *T.    .       ,  .       ,     ,    ^  Vu  V 1  u  to  destroy  all  Canada  thistles  thereon  as  often  as  is 

only  support.     It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  sec-  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  seed.    A 

tion  defining  peddlers  is  broad  enough  to  include  penalty  of  five  doUais  is  incurred  for  violation  of 

icemen,  the  peddlers  of  coal-oil   from   wagons,  this  act. 

and  all  cases  where  retail  dealers  solicit  orders  Declaring  "  Memorial  Day ''  to  be  a  legal  holiday, 

and  deliver  goods  in  wagons.     The  act  has  be-  Increasing  to  1600  a  year  the  fish  commission  ap- 

come  very  unpopular.  propriation  for  tho  hatcnlng,  propagation,  and  distn- 

A  valued-policy  insurance  law,  similar  to  that  ^'TTnreve'ln  the  d^^^                of  nublio  and  nrivate 

in  force  in  iJew  Hampshire,  was  enacted,  to  take  p^perty.    (Making  punishable  the  lettering  o?  past- 

eflfect  on  Jan.  1,  1890.     It  provides  that  when  [ng  of  advertisements  on  rocks,  fences,  etc.,  without 

real  property  is  insured  against  fire,  tornado,  or  the  consent  of  the  owner.) 

lightning,  and  is  wholly  destroyed,  without  crim-  Providing  that  any  estate,  right,  and  interest  in 

inality  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  the  amount  for  lands  acouired  by  a  testator  after  the  making  of  his 

which  such  real  estate  is  insured  shall  be  con-  will  shall  pass  in  a  manner  as  if  possessed  at  the 

clusively  taken  to  be  the  true  value  of  the  prop-  °»»^^"«  of  the  will,  unless  it  Hhall  cleariy  appear  that 

^^4^^  .i«/f«^„«j  ««^  f u«  *«.,«  ,v».^««.,««  ^t  ♦u^  i^il  such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  testator, 

erty  destroyed  and  the  true  measure  of  the  loss,  ^o  provide  for  the  proper  burial  of  any  mdigent 

To  every  policy  on  real  pro|)erty  hereafter  issued  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  who  shall  have  selrvod  id  the 

there  shall  be  attached  an  agreement  stating  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  in  any  war  in  which 

full  value  of  the  insured  property,  and  if  the  it  has  been  engaged,  and  who  has  been  honorably  dis- 
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ohftrged,  sod  who  shall  hereafter  die  within  this  State,  by  an  association  of  young  men,  known  as  the 

[Appropriating  $25  for  each  case  under  the  act.]  Rodney  Club,  through  whose  efforts  the  monu- 

To  prevent  Hpurioue  sales  in  Wilmington,  ^  swin-  m^nt  ^^s  completed  in  October.    The  unveiling 

dlers  having  alleged  bankrupt  sale  or  damaged  by  fire  ^^  ^^^  ^^  f^^^^  ^^  q^^  3q^  j^  ^j^^  presence 

"""^F^vidii]^  a'p?Mlty  for  destroying  or  iiyuring  the  of  nearly  all  the  State  officials  and  wjA  appro- 

lamp*.  polS,  wires,  or  other  property  of  olectrio-light  pnate  ceremonies,  an  oration  being  delivered  by 

oompanies  and  for  obstructing  or  interfering  with  the  the  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard.   The  grave  of  Gen. 

employes  of  such  oompany  in  erecting  or  repairing  its  Rodney  had  hitherto  been  unmarked, 

lines.  Poll  Tax. — An  important  question  affecting 

Requiring  farmers'  institutes  to  be  held  annually  in  the  validity  of  the  act  of  1878  relating  to  poU 

each  county.            .  ,_     .    ,         „-    .      j  c.    ^«  taxes,  was  argued   before  the  State  Supreme 

in^^:L'^^^^'^o::.'^^'l't^^U  Court  in  Jnnf  By.that  .^t  the  levy  coL  in 

aanoca,  and  ordenng  their  destruction  by  the  ownere.  caf?  ot  poll  taxes  is  directed  to  allow  the  tax 

On  petition  often  peach  growers  in  any  nundred,  the  collector  as  delinquencies,  after  a  certain  time, 

Governor  may  appoint  for  such  hundred  three  com-  the  taxes  uncollected  by  him,  "  and  the  names  of 

missioners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  orchards  such  delinquents  shall  be  dropped  from  the  as- 

where  the  disease  is  believed  to  exist,  and  to  desig-  gessment  list  by  the  levy  court,  and  shall  not  be 

nate  what  trees  should  be  destroyed.    If  the  owner  pi^^^j   thereon  again  for  a  period  of  twelve 

retus^  to  destroy  them,  the  commissioners  may  do  so,  ^^nths  from  ancTafter  the  date  of  such  allow- 

and  the  owner  shall  have  no  claim  for  damages.  "ivm-A^o  *»««!  »ii«  ••^'^r.           v  .      .  ''"^"."'""" 

*  ance.     The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  disfran- 

Ed  neat  ion. — The  State  holds  in  trust  a  per-  chise  for  one  year  anv  person  who  has  failed  to 

mancnt  fund,  which  amounted  on  Jan.  1, 1880,  pay  his  poll  tax  for  the  year  preceding.    It  was 

to  $495,749,  the  income  of  which  is  expended  urged  that  such  a  provision  was  unconstitution- 

for  the  benefit  of  public  schools.   From  tnis  and  al.   The  decision  of  the  court  had  not  been  made 

other  sources,  a  State  revenue  of  $111,615.21  public  at  the  close  of  the  year, 

available  for  such  schools  was  obtained  during  DENMARK,  a  monarchy  in  northern  Europe. 

1888,  of  which  $06,846.04  was  disbursed  to  them  The  executive  power  is  vested  by  the  constitu- 

during  the  same  year.     The  Governor  reports  tion  of  1866  in  the  King  and  his  responsible  min- 

that  the  system  adopted  b^  the  Legislature  of  isters,  and  the  legislative  power  in  an  assembly 

1887  of  having  county  superintendents  instead  of  of  two  chambers  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 

a  State  and  an  assistant  superintendent  has  pro-  sovereign.    The  upper  house  of  the  Rigsdag  or 

duced  good  results.    The  county  superintendents  Parliament  is  called  the  Landsthing,  and  is  com- 

with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  president  of  posed  of  66  members,  of  whom  12  are  nominated 

Delaware  College  form  a  State  boara  of  educa-  for  life  by  the  Kin^  from  among  actual  or  former 

tion,  of  which  uie  president  of  Delaware  College  elected  representatives,  and  54  are  chosen  by  in- 

is  ex  officio  president.     No   provision   existed  direct  suffrage  for  the  period  of  eight  years.  The 

under  this  law  for  obtaining  regular  enumera-  lower  house,  called  the  Folkething,  consists  of 

tion  of  school  children  or  for  collating  statis-  102  members  elected  by  direct  suffrage  for  three 

tics  covering  all  schools ;  but  the  Legislature  years.    Every  Dane  is  entitled  to  vote  who  has 

this  year  provided  that  such  statistics  should  be  attained  his  thirtieth  year  and  is  not  a  recipi- 

gathered  lay  the  countv  superintendents  and  for-  ent  of  public  charity  or  a  private  servant  hav- 

warded   to  the  presiaent  of    the  State  board,  ing  no  household  of  his  own. 

Since  the  appointment  of  President  A.  N.  Raub  The  reigning  sovereign  is  Christian  IX,  bom 

in  1888,  and  the  establishment  of  an  agricult-  April  8, 1818,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 

ural  experiment  station,  the  Delaware  College  Nov.  15,  1868.    The  heir-apparent  is  Frederik, 

has  maae  a  striking  advance  in  popularity.   The  his  eldest  son,  bom  June  8,  1848. 

number  of  students  enrolled  had  reached!  sixty-  The  present  Cabinet,  constituted  on  June  11, 

one  in  September  1880,  while  two  years  before  1875,  consists  of  the  following  members  :  Presi- 

there  were  but  seventeen  attendants.  dent  of  the  Council,  Jacob  Broennum  Scavenius 

Insane  Hospital. — The  purchase  of  the  In-  Estmp,  Minister  of  Finance ;  Minister  of  the  In- 
sane Hospital  of  New  Castle  County  and  its  es-  terior,  H.  G.  Ingerslev ;  Minister  of  Justice  and 
tablishment  as  a  State  hospital,  according  to  Minister  for  Iceland,  J.  M.  V.  Nelleroan ;  Minis- 
the  legislative^  act  of  this  year,  was  concluded  ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Otto  Ditlev,  Baron  Rose- 
in  August.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  over  noern-Lehn;  Minister  of  War,  Colonel  J.  J. 
180  persons  had  become  inmates  of  the  institu-  Bahnsen  ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Commander  N.  F. 
tion,  about  100  being  from  New  Castle  County.  Ravn;  Minister  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 

Militia. — The  strength  of  the  National  Guard  Affairs,  J.  F.  Scavenius. 

of  Delaware  on  Jan.  1  was  576  officers  and  men.  Finances. — The  annual  budget  is  laid  on  the 

organized  into  one  regiment  of  infantry  and  two  table  of  the  Folkething  at  the  beginning  of  every 

troops  of  cavalry.    5n  Jan.  1,  1888,  the  force  session.    The  annual  financial  accounts  are  ex- 

numoered  568  officers  and  men.    At  an  encamp-  amined  by  revisers  elected  by  the  Folkething  and 

ment  held  in  July,  1888,  near  Wilmington,  506  of  Landsthing  who  make  their  reports  to  the  two 

this  number  werepresent.  Chambers.   Since  the  present  Ministry  came  into 

The  Rodney  Monument. — The  General  As-  office  the  Folkething  has  repeatedly  rejected  the 

sembly  of  this  year  appropriated  $500  to  aid  in  financial  laws  presented  by  the  Government,  and 

the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  over  the  the  King  has  decreed  each  year  a  provisional 

grave  of  Gen.  Ciesar  Rodney,  a  member  of  the  budget  by  virtue  of  an  article  of  the  constitution 

Continental  Congress,  a  signer  of  the  Declara-  authorizing  him  to  promulgate  laws  when  cases 

tion  of  Independence,  and  one  of  the  presidents  of  urgent  necessity  arise  during  the  vacation  of 

of  Delaware  during  the  Revolution.    A  further  Parliament.    Such  decrees  require  the  approval 

sum  of  $1,000  for  the  same  purpose  was  collected  of  the  Rigsdag  at  the  next  succeeding  session. 
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The    provisional    financial    laws  have  in  each  thing  and  the  Landsthing  in  regard  to  the  budget, 

instance   been    confirmed    by  the    subsequent  the  Rigsdag  was  closed,  and  a  provisional  finan- 

action  of  the  Landsthing,   and  the   Supreme  cial  law  was  promulgated  by  a  rojal  edict  for  the 

Court   has  decided  that   the  sanction  of  one  fifth  time.    The  decree  empowering  the  Oovern- 

branch  of  the  Legislature  is  sufficient  to  give  ment  to  levy  the  existing  taxes,  and  to  expend 

such  decrees  the  force  of  law.    The  revenue  for  what  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  adminis- 

the  year  ending  March  31,  1888,  was  51,833.290  tration,  contained  a  caution  against  exceeding 

kroner  (one  krone  is  equal  to  26  cents),  and  the  the  amounts  of  expenditure  set  down  in  the 

expenditure  59,868,223  Kroner,  showing  a  decrease  budget.    The  King  authorized  the  Minister  of 

in  the  receipts  of  8,436,311  kroner  and  an  increase  War  to  expend  861,107  kroner  for  the  gendarme- 

of  1,776,934  in  the  expenditures  as  compared  rie,  480,000  kroner  for  artillery,  2,578,000  kroner 

with  the  previous  year.    The  financial  estimates  for  armaments  for  the  maritime  fortifications,  and 

for  1888^89  contemplated  an  improvement  in  other  sums  that  the  Folkething  had  refused,  and« 

the  revenue  and  a  diminution  of  3,988,518  kroner  likewise,  gave  the  Minister  of  Marine  authority 

in  the  expenditures,  reducing^  the  annual  deficit  to  make  extraordinary  expenditures  amounting 

that  since  1887  has  taken  the  place  of  the  re-  to  1,595,315  kroner.    A  new  Folkething  met  on 

curring  surplus  of  former   years  to  2,079,833  Oct.  7,  in  which  the  majority  against  the  Gk)vern- 

kroner.    The  Rigsdag  roust  meet  every  year  on  ment  was  undiminished.    The  budget  was  sub- 

the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  under  ordinary  mitted  on  the  following  day.    The  revenue  was 

conditions  it  concludes  its  labors  in  about  two  estimated  at  55,000,000  Kroner,  and  the  expend!- 

months.    Since  the  constitutional  crisis  became  ture  at  59,000,000  kroner ;  the  deficit  of  4,000,000 

acute,  however,  the  session  has  invariably  been  kroner  resulted  from  outlay  on  new  railroads. 

Erolonged  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year.  The  The  public  debt  of  Denmark  consists  of  the 
udget  is  in  the  begining  of  the  session  laid  accumulated  deficits  of  the  period  preceding  the 
before  the  Folkething,  to  which  the  Govern-  establishment  of  parliamentary  grovemment,  and 
ment  must  in  the  first  instance  present  all  mon-  of  sums  borrowed  to  construct  railroads,  harbors, 
ey  bills.  The  revised  estimates  for  1888-'89  and  other  public  works.  In  1870  the  capital 
made  the  receipts  53,643,845  kroner,  and  the  amounted  to  284,740,700  kroner.  It  had  been  re- 
expenditures  5(5,077,068  kroner,  not  including  duced  to  173,838,612  kroner  in  1880,  but  in  the 
supplementary  appropriations  demanded  by  the  following  year  was  increased  to  203,471,121  kro- 
Government,  which  amounted  to  13,000,000  ner.  At  the  close  of  1888  the  amount  outstand- 
kroner.  Of  this  sum  the  Government  announced  ing  was  193,017,689  kroner, 
that  it  had  already  spent  8,000,000  kroner  that  The  Army. — Under  the  military  law  of  1880 
were  assigned  to  the  land  fortifications  of  Copen-  all  able-bodied  Danes  are  liable  to  serve  from 
hagen  by  authority  of  a  royal  decree  of  April  20,  the  age  of  twenty-two  for  eight  years  in  the  reg- 
1888,  deeming  it  necessary  in  view  of  the  critical  ular  army  and  its  reserve,  and  for  eight  years 
European  situation  then  existing.  The  Ministry  longer  in  the  extra  reserve.  Five,  six,  or  nine 
of  War  has  for  sixteen  years  been  busy  with  plans  months  of  drill  are  exacted,  according  as  the  re- 
and  estimates  for  the  fortification  of  the  capital,  emit  belongs  to  the  artillery,  the  infantry,  or  the 
but  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  the  approval  cavalry.  Those  who  are  not  sufficiently  trained  are 
of  the  Folkething  for  the  project,  which  tne  peo-  subjected  to  a  further  period  of  drill.  There  are 
pie  have  condemned  with  increasing  majorities  besides  annual  encampments  for  every  coj|Ts» 
at  each  succeding  election.  The  fortifications  with  exercises  lasting  from  30  to  45  days.  Tne 
were  begun  and  carried  on  for  years  in  spite  of  strength  qi  the  active  army  and  reserve  in  1887 
the  protests  of  the  majority.  Friends  of  the  was  335  officers  and  16,318  men.  Including  vol- 
Govemment  offered  private  contributions  to  help  unteer  bodies  and  the  extra  reserve,  the  total  war 
complete  the  works  and  armaments.  The  plans  strength  is  about  64,000  men. 
for  the  new  works  were  elaborated  before  Feb.  The  plan  of  fortifying  Copenhagen  on  the  sea 
22,  1888,  while  Parliament  was  in  session,  and  and  land  sides,  and  of  building  forts  and  in- 
yet  were  not  submitted  to  the  Folkething.  The  trenched  camps  at  other  points  at  a  total  expense 
Ministers,  therefore,  by  the  decree  of  April  20,  of  63,000,000  kroner,  was  laid  before  the  Rigsdag 
laid  themselves  open  to  indictment,  and  yet  the  in  the  session  of  1882.  The  project,  which  haa 
Opposition  were  unwilling  to  proceed  against  been  worked  out  by  a  commissioi)  appointed  in 
them,  alleging  that  the  Landsthing  would  select  1879,  encountered  much  opposition,  but  was  sus- 
only  partisans  of  the  Government  from  among  tained  by  the  recommendations  of  another  corn- 
its  members  to  form,  with  the  judges  of  the  mission,  created  in  1888,  which  was  composed  of 
Supreme  Court,  the  tribunal  to  try  tne  indict-  officers  of  the  land  army  exclusively.  It  is  based 
ment.  The  budget  for  1889-'90  contained  an  on  the  calculation  that  the  Danish  army  can  hold 
appropriation  of  3,599,000  kroner  for  the  com-  the  central  citadel  against  the  forces  of  a  flrst- 
pletion  of  the  maritime  defenses  of  Copenhagen,  class  power  until  another  great  power  interested 
which  was  stricken  out  by  the  Folkething,  as  in  maintaining  the  neutrality  of  Den  mark  should 
well  as  items  for  guns  and  arsenals  amounting  come  to  its  assistance.  Among  naval  officers  the 
to  about  1,000,000  kroner,  and  1,000,000  kroner  opinion  prevails  that  two  or  three  great  war- 
in  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  The  snips  and  a  lar^  and  efficient  fleet  of  torpedoes 
Government  had  created  a  gendarmerie  by  exec-  would  make  it  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  land 
utive  order,  and  decreed  the  appropriations  for  on  the  Island  of  Zealand  without  incurring  heavy 
its  support.  In  the  session  of  1888-'89  a  bill  was  sacrifices,  whereas  if  an  army  were  landed  and 
introduced  for  establishing  a  state  police  in  the  protected  by  a  strong  naval  force  Denmark's 
place  of  the  gendarmerie,  which  was  likewise  re-  ally  would  be  deterred  by  the  same  dangers  from 
jected  by  the  Folkething.  On  April  1,  no  agree-  attempting  to  join  the  beleagered  Danish  army 
ment  having  been  arrived  at  between  the  Folke-  in  driving  out  the  invaders. 
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The  Nayy. — ^The  naval  forces  consisted  in  the 
beginning  of  1889  of  82  steamers  and  15  other 
vessels.  The  steamers  comprised  8  ironclads,  3 
protected  cruisers,  1  torpedo-vessel,  and  20  tor- 
pedo-boats. The  "  Helgoland,"  completed  in 
1880,  has  12  inches  of  side  armor,  and  carries  one 
86-ton  and  four  22-ton  guns.  The  "Torden- 
skjold,"  protected  by  a  felt  of  cork  and  water- 
tight divisions,  deck  armor  and  a  heavily-plated 
barbette,  in  which  her  14-inch  Krupp  breech- 
loader is  mounted,  carries  two  torpedo-launches, 
and  appliances  for  shooting  Whitehead  torpe- 
does. The  other  armored  vessels  were  all  built 
before  1872.  The  scheme  for  strengthening  the 
national  defenses  that  was  presented  to  the 
Rigsdag  in  1882  included  additions  to  the  navy 
to  cost  9,000,000  kroner. 

Area  and  Popalation.— The  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom,  as  determined  by  the  last 
census,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


ports  of  live  animals  were  40,865,524  kroner; 
butter,  83,302.520  kroner  hams,  etc.,  14,375,997 
kroner;  barlev,  8,566,402  kroner;  hides,  7,893,- 
873  kroner ;  flour,  6,444,560  kroner ;  fish,  4,899,- 
455  kroner ;  eegs,  4,080,121  kroner ;  wood  manu- 
factures, 3,2r«t,826  kroner.  There  were  12,755 
cattle  imported  and  96,889  exported  in  1886. 
The  imports   of   wool  amounted  to  2,428.000 

Sounds,  and  the  exports  to  4,200,000  pounds, 
f  sheep  and  ^oats,  29,092  were  imported  and 
91,909  exported,  and  of  hogs  there  were  26,531 
imported  and  252,489  export>ed. 

The  commerce  was  aistributed  among  the 
principal  countries  as  follow,  the  values  being 
given  in  kroner : 


COUNTRIES. 


DniSlONB. 

SqaucmOM.  |     Pspahtloa. 

1 

Gopftnhaffen 

7 

4,025 

9,702 

840 

284,850 

islands  in  the  Battio 

8«5,67S 
868,511 

PeniBsula  of  Jntlsnd 

11.220 

1,960,250 

Total 

14,194 

Oennany 

Great  Britain 

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  BUtes 

Rosala 

Netherlands 

Danish  Colonies 

Belginm 

France 

Spain 

Other  American  coontiles 
Asiatic  countries 


Inpofftes 


7«,241,519 

48,900,106 

8^545,120 

13,281,847 

9,717.799 

6,891,044 

8,616,902 

4,148,288 

4,009,098 

889,091 

1,102,744 

1,854,076 


50,482,249 

72,822,156 

80,780,608 

1,770,627 

1.127,716 

1,869,818 

8,81^219 

^,06^996 

1,529.960 

816,147 

16,676 

792 


The  foreign-bom  population  included  83,152 
Germans,  of  whom  22,007  were  bom  in  Schles- 
wig,  24,148  Swedes,  and  2,823  Norwegians.  The 
population  of  Copenhagen  and  suburbs  in  1887 
was  286,900.  The  number  of  births  registered  in 
the  kingdom  in  1886  was  70,030 ;  deaths,  40,044 ; 
marriages,  14,884 ;  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
29,986.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
was  10  per  cent.  Emigration  has  been  directed 
chiefly  to  the  United  States.  The  average  an- 
nual emigration  for  the  fifteen  years  preceding 
1888  was  5,487.  The  number  of  emigrants  in 
1887  was  8,801 ;  in  1886,  6,268 ;  in  1885,  4,846 ; 
in  1884,  6,807 1  in  1888,8,875;  in  1882,  11,614. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1880  the  proportion 
employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  was  46*9  per 
cent. ;  in  mani3actures,  22-9  per  cent. ;  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  68  per  cent. ;  in  navigation  and 
fishing,  2'7  per  cent. 

Commeree.  —  The  imports  decreased  from 
288,514,845  kroner  in  1883,  to  211,613,697  kroner 
in  1886,  and  the  exports  fell  off  from  199,862,- 
572  kroner  in  1883,  to  162,261,870  kroner  in  1885, 
but  recovered  slightly  in  1886,  when  the  total 
was  166,746,742  kroner.  The  commerce  of  1886 
was  divided  among  the  main  grouos  of  articles 
as  follow,  the  values  being  given  in  Kroner : 


CLABSEB. 


Inpoiii. 


Articles  offood 78,600,000 

Textiles  and  clothing 86,700,000 

Other  mannfhctured  articles j  18,100,000 

Kawmaterials 69,400,000 

KeansofprodQcUon 18,800,000 


Total 211,600,000 


Export*. 

124,200,000 

5,400,000 

5,^,000 

21,700,000 

10,800,000 


166,800,000 


The  imports  of  textiie  manufactures  were  32,- 
307,525  Kroner  in  value ;  cereals,  25,946,547  kro- 
ner; metal  manufactures.  17,166,162  kroner; 
timber  and  wood  manufactures,  13,826,043  kro- 
ner; coal,  13,717.984  kroner;  coffee,  8,164,488 
kroner;  sugar.  5,893,231  kroner;  stones,  5,803,- 
201  kroner;  tobacco,  3,840,000  kroner.    The  ex- 


The  law  of  1885  reflating  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oleomargarine  gave  place  on  its  ex- 
piration, in  1889,  to  a  stricter  law,  requiring 
makers  and  dealers  to  report  the  quantities 
manufactured  or  sold  to  the  police ;  to  keep  the 
article  in  oval  barrels,  labeled  "  margarine,  with 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  percent- 
al of  butter,  when  mixed,  marked  on  the  bar- 
rel. Venders  must  advertise  the  fact  that  they 
deal  in  imitation  butter  bv  a  conspicuous  sign  in 
their  shops,  and  if  one  sells  margarine  for  butter 
he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  ^)0  to  4,000  kro- 
ner, and  to  imprisonment,  with  fine,  for  a  repe- 
tition of  the  offense. 

There  were  3,324  vessels  registered  in  Den- 
mark and  her  colonies  on  Jan.  1, 1887,  having  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  272,500  tons.  Of  these 
281,  of  87,822  tons,  were  steamers.  The  number 
of  vessels  entered  at  Danish  ports  during  1886 
was  21,472 ;  the  tonnage,  2,928,699 ;  the  number 
cleared,  21,130;  the  tonnage,  2,984,297.  There 
were  besides,  25,397  coasting  vessels  entered,  and 
26,485  cleared. 

Railroads. — The  total  length  of  railroads  in 
operation  in  1887  was  1,214  miles.  About  1,000 
miles  belonged  to  the  Government,  which  had 
invested  144,192,180  kroner  in  railroads  up  to 
the  beginning  of  1886. 

Posts  and  Telewrraphs.— The  number  of  let- 
ters and  postal  cards  sent  through  the  post-office 
in  1886  was  39,625,976 ;  of  newspapers,  42,573,- 
856. 

The  telegraphic  messages  transmitted  during 
1886  numbered  1,283.900,  of  which  718,000  were 
internal,  538,000  international,  and  27,900  offi- 
cial. There  were  3,814  miles  of  telegraphs  at 
the  beginning  of  1888,  with  10,600  miles  of  wire. 
The  number  of  telegraph  stations  was  364,  of 
which  161  belong  to  the  State  and  the  rest  to 
railroad  companies. 

The  Colonies. — The  colonial  possessions  of 
Denmark  consist  of  the  islands  of  Iceland,  Green- 
land, and  the  Danish  Antilles. 
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DISASTERS  IN   1889. 


Iceland  has  an  area  of  89,756  square  miles, 
and  contained  72,445  inhabitants  in  1880.  The 
population  was  once  100,000.  Subsequently  it 
fell  away  to  40,000,  but  it  has  risen  to  nearly 
75,000.  The  area  of  cultivable  land  is  yearly 
growing  less,  owing  to  the  spread  of  voicanic 
matter  over  the  valleys  and  plains.  There  has 
been  some  emigration  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  recently  the  attention  of 
the  Icelanders  has  been  directed  to  the  fertile 
lands  in  Alaska,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yukon, 
where  wood  is  abundant  and  the  growing  season 
is  longer  than  in  Iceland. 

The  Danish  colonies  in  Greenland  have  an  area 
of  46,7^  square  miles.  The  population  of 
Northern  Greenland  on  Dec.  81,  188d,  was  4,414, 
comprising  2,119  males,  and  2,295  females; 
Soutnem  Greenland  contained  5,500  inhabitants, 
of  whom  2,557  were  males  and  2,948  females. 

The  Danish  West  Indian  islands  of  St.  Croix, 
St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  have  a  combined  area 
of  118  square  miles,  and  88,768  inhabitants, 
mostly  free  negroes,  who  are  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar. 

DISASTERS  IN  1889.  The  frequency  of 
disasters  caused  by  floods,  winds,  and  the  like, 
is  one  of  the  notable  features  of  the  list  for  the 
year.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  America,  where 
the  storms  have  been  of  exceptional  violence, 
but  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  well,  while  the 
ocean  has  repeatedly  been  strewed  with  wrecks, 
and  the  list  of  vessels  not  heard  from  is  distress- 
ingly large.  The  following  list  is  necessarily 
incomplete.  In  the  case  of  railroad  accidents, 
for  inst^ce,  only  those  are  reported  where  two 
or  three  lives  have  been  lost,  or  where  some 
peculiar  circumstance  renders  the  instance  note- 
worthy. By  far  the  great^er  number  of  casual- 
ties result  from  mishaps  that  cause  the  death  or 
injury  of  only  one  or  two  persons.  The  disaster 
at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  so  remarkable  in  its 
magnitude  and  attendant  circumstances  that  it 
is  treated  in  a  separate  article.  (See  Johns- 
town.) 

Jtjmarj  1.  Fire  in  St.  Louis,  Sio.,  buildings  of 
the  RiohardBon  Drug  Company,  estimated  loss  9900,- 
000.  Steamboat  Natchez  sunK  in  Lake  Providence, 
La. 

2.  Shipwreck :  American  bri«r  Annie  Hale  founders 
off  Cape  San  Antonio.  Fire :  British  ship  S.  B.  Hor- 
ton  burned  at  sea,  2  lives  lost. 

8.  Hallway :  train  derailed  near  Overbrook,  Indian 
Territory,  100  cattle  killed.  Earthquake  in  Nicara- 
gua, 8  lives  lost. 

4.  ExploHion:  Are-damp  in  a  colliery  at  Oviedo, 
Spain,  27  killed.  Railway :  collision  near  Modecine 
Bow,  Wyoming,  1  killed,  2  injured,  train  and  bridge 
burned. 

5.  Railway :  collision  near  Carbon,  Pa.,  1  killed,  8 
injured. 

6.  Heavy  rains  destroy  much  property  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Now  Jersey. 

8.  Railway:  oolliHion  near  Streator,  111.,  1  killed,  6 
injured. 

9.  Tornado  in  Reading  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  88  lives 
lo>t.  Old  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls  blown 
down.  Train  derailed  near  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  1 
killed,  2  injured.     Misplaced  switch. 

10.  Destructive  fire  in  Paris,  France. 

14.  Railway  :  collision  near  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  8 
killed,  6  injured.     Wreck  took  fire. 

15.  Shipwreck  in  the  Indian  Odean.  British  steam- 
er Phyapeket  sunk  in  collision,  42  lives  lo«t.  Train 
wrecked  by  a  land-slide  near  Ozark,  Ark.,  I  killed, 


several  iigured.    Three  fi^irla  suffocated  in  a  oigar-box 
factory  in  New  York. 

18.  Explosion :  flre-dam]3  in  Hyde  colliery,  near 
Manchester,  England.  89  killed.  Railway :  collision 
near  Kent,  Ohio,  1  killed,  several  imured. 

19.  Train  derailed  near  Elmwooa,  Biich.,  8  killed, 
4  injured.    Broken  rail. 

21.  Oale  on  north  Atlantio  coast,  7  sailors  drowoed 
near  Boston. 

24.  Explosion  in  oollieiy  at  Nantiooke,  Pa.,  S  killed, 
4  ii\)ured. 

27.  Explosion :  steam-pipe  on  ocean  steamship  Re- 
public, 10  seamen  badly  scalded. 

Febraazy  1.  Skating  accident,  three  boys  drowned 
near  Paterson,  N.  J. 

2.  Fire  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1  fireman  killed,  19  in- 
jured, estimated  loss,  $8,000,000. 

8.  Railway  bridge  breaks  near  Oroenendael,  Bel- 
gium, 14  killed. 

4.  .Shipwreck :  Spanish  steamer  Remus  founders  off 
the  Philippine  Islands,  all  hands  lost.  Colli:»ion  off 
Beachy  Head,  British  bark  Largo  Bay  sinks  British 
steamer  Glencoe,  64  lives  lost.  Collision  off  Dun^ 
ness,  England,  British  steamer  Nereid  and  British 
ship  Killoohan,  24  lives  lost. 

5.  Drowned :  a  logging  party  on  Pine  Lake,  N.  Y., 
breaks  through  the  ice,  7  men  and  24  teams  lost. 
Train  denuled  near  Quinoy,  Ind..  2  killed,  1  injured. 

8.  Fire:  theatre  bume'd  at  Aldershot,  England, 
many  persons  Injured. 

10.  Fire  in  Philadelphia,  buildings  of  John  Wyeth, 
chemist,  burned,  loss  about  $1,000,000. 

11.  Explosion:  nitro  -  glycerin,  near  Williams 
Bridge,  N;  Y.,  windows  of  a  passing  train  shattered, 
several  passengers  injured. 

14.  Shipwreck:  hurricane  at  Samoa,  men-of-war 
Trenton  and  Vandalia  (American).  Adler  and  Eber 
(German)  lost  in  the  harbor  at  Apia,  also  several 
merchant  vessels,  147  lives  lost. 

16.  Railway  :  oolUnon  near  Livingston,  Ala.,  2 
killed. 

18.  Explosion:  cause  unknown,  in  Park  Central 
Hotel,  Hartford,  Conn.,  building  destroyed,  about  40 
lives  loet. 

19.  Railway:  collision  near  Chicago,  HI. ,  2 killed, 
4  injured. 

22.  Explosion  of  dynamite  by  students  of  Wesleyan 
University  celebrating  Washington's  Birthday.  A 
student  badly  hurt  and  two  buildings  damaged. 

28.  Shipwreck :  bark  Joeie  Troopj  on  North  Caro- 
lina coast,  11  lives  lost.  Train  derailed  near  Ralston, 
Pa..  1  dangerously  injured,  15  slightly  injured. 
Railway :  colliKion  near  Boyds  Siding,  Me.,  8  killed, 
2  injured.     Misplaced  switch. 

2&-27.  Gale  in  the  North  Sea,  70  lives  lost.  Firee 
in  four  different  places  in  the  United  States :  8  lives 
lost.  Explosion  m  mining-squib  factory,  Plymouth 
Pa.,  11  girls  and  1  man  killed. 

27.  Train  derailed  near  St.  George,  Ontario.  10 
killed,  30  imured.  Shipwrecks :  two  vessels  on  Eng- 
lish coast,  17  lives  lost. 

Mardh  6.  Railway :  collision  near  Putnam ville,  Ind., 
conductor  killed. 

9.  Railway :  collision  near  Benfer,  Pa.,  1  killed,  2 
injured. 

10.  Train  derailed  near  St.  Nicholas,  Pa.,  2  killed, 
2  injured. 

11.  Boiler  explosion  in  Cincinnati,  2  killed,  11  io- 
jnred. 

18.  Colliery  explosion  near  Wrexham,  England,  20 
killed. 

14.  Boiler  explosion  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  6  killed,  11 
injured. 

15.  Explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a  mine  at  Nismes, 
France,  15  killed,  6  injured. 

16.  Shipwreck:  American  bark  Pettengill  on  the 
Virginia  capes,  14  lives  lost.  Railway :  collision  near 
Clitton,  S.  C.,  2  killed,  8  hurt.  Tram  derailed  near 
Chico,  Oal.,  6  severely,  and  others  slightly  injured. 

23.  Train  derailed— probably  by  malicious  persona 
— ^near  Nebula,  Ga.,  1  killed,  1  if\)ured. 
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26.  Bail  way:  ooUision  near  Stookbridf^e,  Oa.,  1 
killed,  9  ix^jured. 

28.  Shipwreck:  schooner  Buth  Darling  sunk  by 
steamer  Wyanoke  off  the  Delaware  capes,  2  lives 
loet.    Train  derailed  near  Queen  City,  Mo.,  2  killed, 

1  ii^ured. 

April  2.  Bailway :  ooUision  near  Prickly  Pear  Junc- 
tion, Montana,  8  Rilled.  Collision  near  Centerville, 
Ind..  8  killed^  8  ii^ared.  Collision  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

4  killed,  4  inured.    Train  derailed  near  Bellton,  W. 
Va.,  2  killed,  8  injured. 

8-4.  Prairie  fires  in  Southern  Dakota,  many  small 
towns,  and  detached  farm-houses  destroyed,  esti- 
mated loss,  $2,000,000. 

4.  Railway:  collision  near  Brown^s  Cross  Roads, 
Tenn^  8  killed. 

6.  Train  derailed  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  2  killed. 

6.  Fire  in  Savannah,  Oa.,  estimated  loss,  $1,260,000. 

8.  Train  derailed  in  Chicago,  111.,  1  killed,  9  in- 
jured. Fire  in  Soochow,  China,  many  thousand  lives 
lo6t.  Storm  in  the  Southern  United  States,  much 
damage  in  Virsfinia,  United  States  steamer  Pensa- 
ooIa  sunk  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  60  vessels  and  more 
than  20  lives  lost  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

10.  Railway :  collision  at  Lorenio,  HI.,  6  killed,  8 
iz^ured. 

19.  Railway :  collision  near  Qlenooe,  Ky.,  6  injured. 

24.  Railway :  collision,  near  Olen  Mary,  Tenn.,  8 
killed,  2  injured. 

28.  Train  derailed  near  Hamilton,  Ontario,  19 
killed. 

May  2.  Bailway :  collision  near  Hancock,  N.  T.,  10 
injured. 

6.  Bailway :  collision  near  Crystal  Springs,  Dakota, 

2  killed,  2  imured. 

8.  Train  derailed  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  1  killed,  7 
injured.  Bailway :  collision  near  Olen  Mary,  Tenn.,  1 
killed,  8  injured. 

9.  Colliery  accident  near  Middleport,  Pa.,  10  killed. 

16.  Train  derailed  near  Hank's  Tank,  New  Mexico, 
2  killed.  4  ix^jured. 

17.  Snipwreck :  American  steamer  Alaska  founders 
off  the  coast  of  Oregon,  about  80  lives  lost. 

18.  Bridge  partly  burned  near  Nashville,  Tenn., 
breaks  under  a  train,  6  killed,  6  injured. 

82.  Floods  in  Bohemia,  about  46  lives  lost.  Ship- 
wreck :  French  fishing  vessels  lost  at  sea,  176  lives 
lost. 

28.  Train  derailed — probably  with  malicious  in- 
tent— near  Sullivan^  Mo^  36  injured. 

28.  Fire  in  Podhi^ee,  Galicia,  many  lives  lost.  Bail- 
way:  collision  near  Trumbull,  Conn.,  2  killed,  2  in- 

»  m  Iff 

jured. 

81.  Flood:  South  Fork  dam  in  Conemaugh  val- 
ley. Pa.,  gives  way,  about  8,000  lives  lost.  (See  under 
JoHirsTowK,  Pa.)  Bailway :  train  overtaken  by  flood 
at  Conemaugh,  Pa.,  about  26  drowned.  Collision 
near  Coalton.  Ohio.  8  killed,  7  injured. 

Juia  2.  Floods  in  China,  6,000  lives  lost  Fire  in 
Seattle,  Washington  Territoiy,  \oba^  $6,000,000. 

10.  Engine  derailed  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.^  2  killed. 
Train  derailed  near  Svgar  Notch,  Pa.,  9  injured. 

12.  Bailway :  excursion  train  wrecked  near  Armagh, 
Ireland.  76  killed. 
16.  Train  denuled  near  Batavia,  Ohio,  16  injured. 

19.  Train  derailed  near  New  Cumberland  Junction, 
W.  Vay  2  killed,  8  iiyured. 

26.  Train  derailed  near  Bledsoe,  Teun.,  8  imured. 
Bailway  coUisiou  near  Latrobe,  Pa.,  wreck  tooK  flre, 
12  killed,  6  injured. 

29.  Train  denuled  near  New  Haven,  Conn.,  8  killed, 

5  injured. 

July  2.  Train  derailed  by  a  washout  near  Thaxton^s, 
Va.,  10  killed,  21  injured. 

8.  Explosion  :  fire-damp  in  a  collierv  near  St.  Eti- 
enne,  France,  186  lives  lost.  Storm  or  great  violence 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Titusville,  Pa. 

4.  Railway :  collision  near  Dubuque,  Iowa,  1  killed, 

6  injured.    Train  derailed  near  Ona,  W.  Vs.,  2  killed. 
6.  Bailway :  collision  near  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  2  killed, 

8  injured. 


8.  Bailway  collision  in  Germany,  8  killed. 

9.  Flood  in  the  Indus,  India,  40  lives  lost.  Bail- 
way  :  collision  near  Ciulnita,  Bulgaria,  16  killed. 

10.  Train  derailed  near  Brandon,  Vt..  8  injured. 
Bailway  coUbion  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  2  killed,  6  in- 
jured. Severe  storm :  dams  burst  near  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.,  8  lives  lost. 

14.  Dam  breaks  at  Pittsburg,  Pa..  2  men  injured. 
Storm  in  Maryland,  6  lives  reported  lost 

17.  Bailway  :  collision  runaway  coal-cars  near  Sha- 
mokin.  Pa.,  2  killed,  several  injured.  Destructive 
flood  in  Texas,  several  lives  lost.  Fire  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  120  horses  burned. 

18.  Fire  in  Constantinople,  200  houses  burned. 

19.  Lightning :  at  Standing  Bock  Agency,  2  Indi- 
ans killed. 

19-20.  Storms  of  destructiTe  force  all  over  the 
United  States. 

21.  Train  derailed  near  Brunswick.  Ga.,  2  killed,  8 
injured.  Fire  in  a  livery  stable  in  New  York  city, 
122  horses  killed. 

24.  Explosion  in  a  coal  mine  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  2 
killed,  6  injured. 

26.  Severe  storms  in  the  Northwest,  destruction  of 
crops  bv  wind  and  rain. 

27.  Train  derailed  near  Brighton,  Tenn.,  1  killed,  8 
injured. 

28.  Floods  in  southern  Hungary.  Transylvania, 
and  Bukovina,' several  hundred  lives  lost. 

80.  Violent  storm  on  the  North  Atlantic,  much 
damage  on  sea  and  shore.  Dams  break  near  Plidn- 
field,  r4.  J.,  many  houses  ruined,  6  lives  lost. 

81.  Bailway :  collision  near  Ogleton,  Ohio,  1  killed, 
6  iigured.    Earthquake  in  Japan,  80  killed,  80  inured. 

Aigott  1.  Bailway :  collision  near  Lorton,  Va.,  1 
Idllea,  8  iigured.  Destructive  floods  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, Marylind,  and  Virginia. 

2.  Bailway :  collision  near  Kenwood  Junction,  N.Y., 

I  killedj  14  injured.    Destructive  gale  in  Virginia. 

4.  Bailway :  collision  at  Bumleys,  Va.,  i  killed,  4 
ix^jured. 

6.  Fire :  town  of  Spokane  Falls,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, burned. 

6.  Train  derailed  near  Weston,  Neb.,  2  killed,  8  in- 
jured. 

7.  Shipwreck,  steamship  Montreal.  Total  loss  on 
Belle  Isle. 

10.  Bailway:  collision  near  Forest  Lawn,  N.  Y.,  8 
killed^  injured. 

16.  Destructive  stonn  on  North  Atlantic  coast  and 
in  the  West. 

16.  Excursion  train  denuled  by  defective  track  near 
Sarver,  Pa.,  8  killed,  26  ii^iured.  Train  derailed  near 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  18  injured.  Fire  in  a  Mexican 
mine,  2  unknown  Americans  perish  in  trying  to  save 
miners. 

17.  Train  derailed  near  Lincoln,  Neb.,  18  ii\jured. 
19.  Floods  in  Japan^  estimated  loss,  10,000  to  16,000 

lives.  Explosion :  boiler  of  a  steamboat  near  Shang- 
hai, China,  80  killed.  Fire  in  a  tenement-house.  New 
York  city  J  9  lives  lost. 

22.  Tram  derailed  near  Moberlv,  Mo.,  2  killed. 
Bailwav  collision  near  Meacham,  Oregon,  1  kiUed,  4 
injurea. 

28.  Train  derailed  22  miles  south  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  6  killed,  26  injured  (first  paKsenger  train  over 
a  new  road).  Bailwa>[:  collision  near  Petroleum, 
West  Va,j  4  killed,  6  injured. 

24.  Trom  derailed  near  Pine  Bidge  Tunnel,  Neb., 

II  iigured. 

26.  Dam  bursts  in  Bhodc  Island,  8  drowned. 

27.  Earthquake  at  Kenzorik,  Kui^sia.  129  live:*  \oBt. 
Fire  in  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  many  buildings  burned. 
Explosion :  steam-boiler  at  Towanda,  N.  Y.,  6  killed, 
several  injured. 

28.  Earthquake  in  Bussia,  more  than  100  persons 
killed  and  injured. 

80.  Bailway :  collision  near  Middleburg,  Vt.,  2 
killed.  ColiisioQ  near  Brooksville,  Vt.,  3  killed,  6  in- 
jured. Elevator  falls  in  Philadelphia  Hospital,  6  in- 
jured. 
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Boptember  2.  Forest  flra&  in  Montana,  several  villages 
burned. 

5.  Explosion  in  a  colliery,  near  Penicuick,  Soot- 
land,  50  lives  lost.  Explosion  :  dynamite  on  a  Gov- 
ernment lighter  on  St.  John's  river,  Florida,  1  killed, 
2  injured. 

6.  Explosion :  cartridges  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  200 
killed,  500  injured,  20  missing,  loss  about  $7,000,000. 

10-12.  Storm  on  the  north  Atlantic,  many  ship- 
wrecks and  much  coastwise  damage,  40  lives  lost  at 
Delaware  Breakwater  alone. 

13.  Railway :  ooUision  near  Washington,  D.  C,  1 
killed,  5  injured. 

15.  Fire  in  Louisville,  Ey.,  6  firemen  killed. 

16.  RaUway:  collision  near  Tioga  Junction,  Pa., 
2  killed,  18  injured. 

17.  Train  derailed  near  Atlanta,  Oa.,  8  killed  (prob- 
ably the  result  of  malice).  Disastrous  storms  in  Del- 
aware and  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

18.  Train  derailed  near  Leo,  Kansas,  3  killed,  3  in- 
jured. 

19.  Train  derailed  by  fallen  rock,  near  Clarksville, 
Tenn.,  2  killed,  several  ii\jured.  Land-slide  at  Que- 
bec, Canada,  about  50  killed. 

20.  Electric  car  at  Mission  Ridge,  Tenn.^  current 
fiEiils  and  car  descends  slope,  1  killed  by  leaping,  sev- 
eral iigured.  Shipwrecks :  British  cruiser  Lily  on 
the  coast  of  Labrauor,  6  lives  lost ;  British  steamship 
Florence  founders  in  a  gale  in  the  Irish  Sea,  9  lives 
lost. 

22.  Fire :.  business  part  of  Kensington,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  burned. 

23.  Railway:  collision  near  Flagg,  III.,  1  killed,  6 
injured. 

24.  Railway:  collision  near  Auburn  Park,  111.,  6 
killed,  10  io^jured  (engineer  drunk). 

26.  Blast-furnace  gives  way  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  sev- 
eral men  badly  burned  by  molten  metal. 

27.  Railway  :  collision  near  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y., 
4  killed,  18  or  more  ii^ured. 

30.  Railway  accident  in  Italy,  50  persons  killed  and 
ii^jured. 

Ootober  1.  Shipwreck :  unknown  schooner  on  Lake 
Ontario,  8  lives  lost. 

2.  Train  derailed  noar  Stuttgart,  Qennany ,  10  killed, 
50  ii^jured.  Destructive  cyclone  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pecho,  34  vessels  wrecked. 

3.  Explosion:  steamboat  Corona,  on  Mississippi 
river,  88  lives  lost. 

4.  Train  derailed  near  Shoals,  Ind.,  1  killed,  28  in- 
jured. 

6.  Hurricane  in  Sardinia,  many  persous  killed  and 
iinured. 

7.  Destructive  gale  in  the  Irish  Channel. 

8-10.  Floods  in  the  Department  of  the  Jura, 
France,  much  destruction  of  pronerty. 

11.  Electric  shock:  lineman  Killed  in  New  York 
city.  Railway  derrick  breaks  at  Lansing,  Mioh. ,  while 
clearing  a  wrecked  train j  8  killed. 

12.  Sliipwreck :  collision  at  sea,  British  steamers 
State  of  Nebraska  and  Norweipan.  Railway :  train 
derailed  near  Wilmington.  Del.,  15  injured.  Train 
derailed  near  North  East,  Md.,  15  injured. 

13.  Fire:  town  of  Serpent  River  nearly  destroyed, 
200  people  houseless.  Dr.  Talmadge's  Tabernacle 
burned  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Train  overturned  by 
high  wind  near  Farmmgton,  Col.,  7  injured. 

14.  Storm  off  the  coast  of  New  England,  much  dam- 
age to  shipping. 

15.  Tramway  accident  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  6 
killed,  2  injured.  Railway  :  collision  at  Gibson,  Neb., 
1  killed,  15  injured. 

16.  Shipwreck :  British  steamer  Malta  stranded 
near  Land's  End.  Explosion  in  an  English  colliery, 
59  lives  lost. 

17.  Scaffold  falls  at  Easton,  Pa.,  8  killed,  5  injured. 
Railwav :  3  men  run  over  and  killed  on  the  Hudson 
River  l^ailroad. 

19.  Train  derailed  near  Confluence,  Pa.,  3  killed,  2 
injured. 
22.  Explosion :    locomotive    boiler    at    Wellsbor- 


ou^h,  Ind.,  2  killed.    Railway  oolliaion  at  Nolin,  Ky., 
1  killed,  22  injured. 

24.  Gale  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  many  vessels 
stranded. 

26.  Railway :  three  men  run  over  and  killed  while 
playing  cards  on  track  at  Irwin,  Pa.  Railway :  col- 
lision m  Pennsylvania,  7  killed.  Exj>loeion :  natural 
gas  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  1  killed,  8  injux«d. 

27.  Storm  on  the  Atlantic  sea-ooast,  many  vessels 
wrecked  and  several  lives  lost. 

28.  Explosion:  boiler  on  board  French  steamer 
Ville  de  Brest,  5  killed.  Shipwreck:  British  ship 
Bolan  sinks  at  sea,  33  lives  lost.  Railway  :  collision 
near  Greendale,  Iowa,  2  killed,  3  injured.  Explosion 
in  a  coal  mine  in  Germanv,  14  killed.  Train  of  oil 
cars  derailed  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  probably  the  result  of 
malice.    Oil  caught  flrp,  3  killed. 

29.  Railway  :  collision  near  Otisvillej  N.  Y.,  2 
killed,  2  ii^jured.  Storm :  travel  impeded  m  the  West. 
Many  vessels  wrecked  on  the  lakes  and  sea-ooast. 

29-80.  Floods  near  Shanghai.  China,  hundreds  of 
lives  lost  and  thousands  of  people  homeless. 

30.  Shipwreck:  steamer  Cleopatra  and  Crystal 
Wave  sunk  in  collision  off  the  Delaware  capes.  Rail- 
way :  collision  near  Thaxton's,  Va.,  3  killed,  2  in- 
jured. 

Ho?Bmb«r  1.  A  building  falls  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
about  30  lives  lost,  many  injured. 

7.  Shipwreck  :  American  ship  Cheesborough,  on 
the  coast  of  Japan,  19  lives  lost.  Explosion  or  dyna- 
mite in  Spain,  4  killed,  many  injured.  Fire  in  Pe- 
tersburg. Va.,  estimated  loss  $500,000. 

8.  Railway :  collision  near  Altoona,  Pa..  1  killod, 
about  40  sliffhtly  injured  Snow-storm  in  New  Mex- 
ico, 5  lives  lost,  several  hundred  cattle  killed. 

11.  Explosion  of  powder  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  8 
killed.  Floods  in  tne  Yanff-tse-Kiang  river,  China, 
several  thousand  lives  probably  lost.  Shipwreck: 
steamer  Queensmore  lost  on  Irisn  coast. 

15.  Shipwreck :  Swedish  bark  Hilna,  near  Rio 
Grande,  several  lives  lost. 

19.  Snipwreck  :  steam  tug  Fearless  in  Umpqua  riv- 
er, Oregon,  15  lives  lost.  Floods  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  much  property 
acstroyed. 

20.  Shipwreck:  collision,  American  steamer  Man- 
hattan sunk  by  schooner  A^es  Mannixig  off  coast 
of  Delaware,  10  lives  lost.  Fire  at  sea :  British  steam- 
ship Santiago,  all  hands  saved. 

26.  Shipwreck:  Bremen  bark  Germania  at  Long 
Branch.  N.  J.,  11  lives  lost.  Fire  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
296  buildings  burned,  8.000  workmen  idle,  126  fami- 
lies houseless,  estimated  loss,  $5,000,000.  Explosion 
of  natural  gas  in  a  private  house  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  1 
killed,  8  badly  injured. 

28.  Fire  in  Boston,  Mass.,  estimated  loss  $6,000,- 
000. 

30.  Fire :  Tribune  building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  7 
lives  lost,  many  injured. 

Deoember  2.  Fire  in  Philadelphia,  7  lives  lost. 

8.  Fire :  pier  of  the  National  Steamship  Line  burned 
in  New  York,  4  killed,  many  injured. 

9.  Electric  shock :  a  lineman  killed  in  New  York 
city. 

10.  Panic :  cause,  a  false  alarm  of  fire  in  a  theatre 
in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  12  killed,  about  75  injured. 

11.  Cloud-burst  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal.,  sev- 
eral houses  swept  away,  1  man  drowned.  Gale  at 
Jeanette,  Pa.,  several  houses  blown  down.  Flood  in 
Sacramento  valley,  California,  much  property  de- 
stroyed, 2  lives  lost. 

14.  Electric  shock  :  a  lineman  killed  in  New  York 
citv. 

i7.  Shipwreck  :  British  bark  Tenby  Castle  off  Eoly- 
hcad,  11  hvea  lost. 

18.  Shipwreck,  collision:  steamers  Lcerdam  and 
Gawquansier  sunk  in  North  Sea,  all  hands  saved. 

19.  Fire  in  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  city, 
4  firemen  ii\iijred,  80  patients  safely  removed.  Ex- 
plosion on  board  tank  steamer  Ferguson  at  Rouen, 
1  killed,  several  injured,  $150,000  damages. 
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20.  Shipwreck:  Britiah  Bteamer  Cleddy  sunk  in  Board  of  Missions  has  an  endowment  fund  of 
the  EoglUh  Channel.  $15,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  used  to  support 

21.  Explosion  near  Tomkins  Cove,  N.  Y.,  2  killed,  j^s  work  in  foreign  fields.    It  had  received  dur- 

^  ^i"S^' .          . J    *    i.  II  i^     1,    *  A  «..it  r. ing  the  year  from   contributions,  $36,279,  or 

23.  Mining  wcident:  fall  of  rocks  at  Angel's  Camp,  ^g^^   ^^^  ^y^^  ^j^^  ^^jp^^  ^^  ^y^^  previous 

'  ^^^  '  year.  It  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  nineteen 
DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.  The  Missionary  missionaries,  m  India,  Jamaica,  and  the  western 
Convention  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  comprises  part  of  the  United  States.  The  report  of  chil- 
the  meetings  of  the  General  Christian  Missionary  dren's  work  showed  that  the  sum  of  $5,000  con- 
Society,  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Soci-  tributed  bv  the  children  had  been  expended  upon 
ety,and  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mis-  a  mission  house  atBilaspur,  India.  An  attempt 
sions.  These  are  all  voluntary  organizations,  is  next  to  be  made  to  ouild  in  the  same  city  a 
formed  for  the  prosecution  of  domestic  and  for-  hospital  for  free  medical  treatment, 
eign  missionary  work.  The  meetings  for  1889  DIVORCE.  The  involved  and,  in  many  in- 
were  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  21  to  26.  The  stances,  conflicting  laws  governing  marriage  and 
General  Christian  Missionary  Convention  car-  divorce  in  the  United  States,  together  with  the 
ries  on  the  work  of  domestic  missions  in  the  evils  resulting  therefrom,  have  of  late  years  been 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  where  discussed  witn  increasing;  seriousness.  Wherein 
it  co-operates  with  the  State  associations  work-  the  remedy  shall  consist  is  doubtful.  Whether  it 
ing  under  their  own  organizations.  Uence  the  shall  indeed  lie  in  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
accounts  of  this  work  are  double.  The  present  tion,  as  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Dolph,  of 
meeting  of  the  Convention  was  its  fortieth.  It  Oregon,  Dec.  12,  1887,  by  which  "Congress  shall 
had  received  during  the  year,  including  the  bal-  have  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subjects  of 
ance  at  the  beginning,  $50,692 ;  had  expend-  marriage  and  divorce  by  general  laws  applicable 
ed  $42,261 ;  and  had  employed  for  whole  or  part  alike  to  all  the  States  and  Territories,^'  or,  as 
time  50  agents,  under  whom  195  churches  nad  more  succinctly  stated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
been  visit^  and  assisted,  50  unorganized  places  sentatives  by  Mr.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  Jan.  5, 
visited,  24  new  churches  organized,  and  708  per-  1889,  "  shall  have  power  to  make  a  uniform  law 
sons  baptized.  Of  the  receipts,  $22,510  had  been  of  marriage  and  divorce,"  or  whether,  as  su^j^gest- 
collected  for  the  missionary  fund,  $12,305  for  ed  by  Gov.  Hill  of  Xew  York  at  the  openmg  of 
church  extension,  $1,767  for  ministerial  relief,  the  legislative  session  of  1889,  "  some  motion 
and  $111  for  thd  education  of  colored  ministers,  should  be  made  toward  a  conference  of  repre- 
Reports  from  eight  of  the  State  or^mizations  sentatives  of  all  the  States,  or  of  such  as  may 
exhibited  an  average  increase  over  the  work  of  choose  to  be  represented,  to  consider  the  ques- 
the  previous  year.  The  complete  report  of  their  tion  of  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws,"  it  is 
work  was  for  1888.  In  that  year  the  collections  at  least  certain  that  the  subject  of  divorce  re- 
were  $97,417  by  State  boards  and  $34,788  by  form  has  assumed  proportions  that  tend  toward 
district  boards  ;  number  of  men  emploved,  for  ultimate  development. 

whole  or  part  time,  223 ;  number  oi  churches  The  New  England  Divorce  Reform  League  was 
visited  ana  assisted,  2,005 ;  number  of  new  and  partially  organized  at  Boston,  in  January,  1881, 
unorganized  places  visited,  290 ;  number  of  new  and  became  the  National  Divorce  Reform  League, 
churches  organized,  147 ;  number  of  churches  as-  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  in 
sisted  in  building,  68.  Adding  the  collections  January,  1885.  The  question  has  also  received 
of  the  General  Convention,  the  total  collections  attention  from  the  National  Bar  and  the  several 
for  home  missions  in  1888  were  $159,315.  A  State  Bar  Associations,  and  has  been  freely  can- 
general  evangelist  had  been  employed  who  had  vassed  in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  But  the 
visited  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  first  and  most  important  step  in  the  interest  of 
superintending  the  planting  of  missions  in  those  -  this  reform  was  taken  on  March  2,  1887,  when 
Territories.  Nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way  Congress  empowered  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
of  supporting  colored  missions,  further  than  to  collect  the  statistics  of  marriage  and  divorce 
applymg  money  contributed  for  the  education  of  throughout  the  country,  a  work  completed  and 
colored  men  for  the  ministry  according  to  the  given  to  the  public  in  1889.  Petitions  for  the 
wishes  of  the  donors.  The  expediency  of  em-  collection  of  these  statistics  had  been  forwarded 
ploying  a  general  superintendent  of  missions  and  in  1884,  bearing  the  names  of  representative  men 
schools  among  these  people  was  presented  in  the  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  for- 
report  of  the  board.  tified  by  memorials  from  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
The  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society,  now  The  uniform  language  of  the  petitions  set 
in  the  fifteenth  vear  since  its  organization,  had  forth — 

received  from  all  sources,  $61,866 ;  of  which  sum  «.,.,,.«.            ,              ,     . 

$57,286  were  contributed  directly  by  the  church-  That  the  wide  differences  between  the  laws  of  the 

cs.    It  had  expended  $60,409.     It  sustained  mis-  Tf^  ^*?^  as  to  the  causes  of  <h vorce  and  the  luns- 

^^       '     -o     f     J  /  ^1      J       xi  o«*7w.ii*c«iiiio  diction  of  their  courts  over  suits  for  divorce  bv  or 

sions  m  England  (at  London  Liverpool    Birk-  against  non-residents,  constitute  an  acknowledged  ele- 

enhead,  and  Cheltenham^,    Denmark,   Norway,  mentof  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  American  juris- 

Turkey,  Japan  India,  and  China,  and  returned  prudence ; 

as  approximate  results  of  the  work  of  its  mis-  That  these  differences  have  led  to  many  and  dis- 
aonaries  30  stations,  42  missionaries  (27  men,  15  tre«j>ing  conflicts  of  judicial  decisions,  in  cases  turn- 
women),  27  helpers,  617  conversions  during  the  |?ff  upon  the  degree  of  tiuth  and  credit  to  be  dvcn  to 

sons  under  the  care  of  the  society,  and  2,861  per-  carriage  is  often  treated  at  the  same  time  \n  one  State 
sons  m  Sunday-schools.  Seven  new  missionaries  as  dissolved  and  in  another  State  or  country  as  sub- 
had  been   employed.     The  Christian  Woman's  sisting,  and  a  man  may  be  convicted  ot  bigamy  or 
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adultery  in  one  juriBdiction  upon  what  would  be  a 
lawful  second  marriage  in  another ; 

That  the  ever-growing^  number  of  foreig[n  immi- 
^^rantB  who  become  Amenoan  dtixens,  and  tnua  sub- 
ject marriages  contracted  abroad  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  courts  of  divorce,  or  by  a  temporary  return  to 
their  original  domicile  may  submit  American  divorces 
to  the  test  of  examination  by  foreign  tribunals,  maJce 
these  matters  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  collision  in  the 
administration  of  private  international  law  ^ 

That  the  magnitude  of  these  evils,  their  bearing 
upon  our  genenu  social  conditions,  and  the  best  meth- 
ods of  gi^rding  against  their  increase,  can  be  fully 
apprehended  only  oy  a  careful  collection  and  com- 
parison of  the  facts  and  statistics  of  divorce ; 

And  that  no  attempt  to  obtain  such  statistics  can 
hope  for  any  consideraole  success  unless  it  is  made  by 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  expressly  understood  that  no  constitu- 
tional amenament  was  intended  to  be  asked,  em- 
powering Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subjects, 
out  that  a  concerted  action  of  the  States,  through 
their  legislatures,  was  proposed.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  convention  in  Chicago,  in 
October,  1886,  also  appointed  a  committee  to  call 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  this  step.  Congress  appropriated 
$17,500  for  the  purpose  of  the  collection,  and  no 
further  expenses  were  incurred.  By  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  covering  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  it  is  shown  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  divorces  in  the  United  States  from  1867 
to  1886,  inclusive,  was  828,716.  This  estimate 
covers  96  per  cent,  of  the  2,700  counties  of  the 
United  States  and  98  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  counties  from  which  no  returns  were 
received  were  the  most  distant,  inaccessible,  and 
sparsely  settled.  Records  of  6  per  cent,  of  the 
counties  (160)  were  within  the  period  of  time 
destroyed  bv  fire— notablj  those  of  Cook  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  in  which  Chicago  is  situated,  Oct.  9, 1871, 
and  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  containing  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  March  29,  1884.  A  table  exhibite 
the  number  of  divorces  from  1867  to  1886  by 
States  and  Territories.  It  should  be  understood 
that  in  South  Carolina  divorces  are  not  allowed 
for  any  cause  and  in  New  York  for  the  cause  of • 
adultery  only.  The  increase  from  9,987  divorces 
in  1867  to  25,535  in  1886  equals  neariy  157  per 
cent.  The  estimated  increase  of  population  in 
the  same  period  was  60  per  cent.  The  States 
showing  the  greatest  number  of  divorces  in  the 
twenty  years  are :  Illinois,  36,072 ;  Ohio,  26,367 ; 
Indiana,  25,193:  Michigan,  18,433 ;  Iowa,  16,564: 
Pennsylvania,  16,020 ;  New  York,  15,355 ;  Mis- 
souri, 15,278;  California,  12,118;  Texas,  1 1,472 ; 
Kentucky,  10,248.  The  States  and  Territories 
showing  the  smallest  totals  are  :  South  Carolina, 
163 ;  Arizona,  237 ;  New  Mexico,  255 ;  Delaware, 
289;  Idaho,  868;  Wyoming,  401;  Montana, 
822 ;  Washington,  996. 

Of  the  six  N^ew  England  States,  Massachusetts 
had  the  greatest  number  of  divorces,  9,853.  That 
divorce  is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  population 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Illinois,  having  a  popu- 
lation in  1880  of  3,077,871,  exceeds  in  divorces 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  had  a  population 
at  the  same  period  of  5,082,871.  Missouri,  dif- 
fering by  but  77  divorces  from  the  total  of  New 
York,  had,  in  1880,  a  population  of  2,168,380. 

A  table  is  also  given,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, showing  divorces  granted  in  Europe  for 
the  same  period  of  twenty  years  (1867-1886). 


The  total,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  reached,  is  214,- 
841.  The  country  showing  the  largest  number  is 
France,  with  67,115  for  the  twenty  years.  Great 
Britain  in  substantially  the  same  period  had 
6,587.  In  six  years  Prussia  had  19,778  divorces, 
and  among  the  Greek  Catholics  of  Russia  for 
nineteen  vears  there  were  17,601.  The  little 
country  of  Switzerland  makes  the  startling  ex- 
hibit of  10,501  divorces  in  eleven  years,  while 
Norway  for  fifteen  years  had  546  only.  Austria 
in  the  last  five  years  recorded  3,671 ;  and  Hun- 
gary, from  1876, 10,991.  The  total  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  during  six  years  was  34,(^2.  Cana^ 
da  in  eighteen  years  had  116.  Denmark  from 
1871  to  1881,  inclusive,  had  6,202. 

While  the  statistics  of  divoixje  for  the  United 
States  collected  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  practically  and  exceptionally  complete,  those 
of  marriages,  also  undertaken,  are  extremely 
deficient.  Registration  of  marriages  is  enforced 
in  but  twenty-one  States,  and  in  many  of  these 
the  returns  are  made  incorrectly.  It  is  therefore 
impossible,  except  in  limited  scope,  to  determine 
the  number  of  marriages  to  one  aivorce.  Of  the 
six  States  (including  tne  District  of  Columbia  as 
a  State)  in  which  marriages  were  fully  reported 
for  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years,  the  ratio  is, 
Rhode  Island,  11*11  marriages  to  each  divorce; 
Connecticut,  11*32 ;  Vermont,  16-96 ;  Ohio,  20-66; 
District  of  Columbia,  80*83 ;  Massachusetts.  31-28. 
But  the  variations  of  these  ratios  at  different 
periods  were  considerable. 

For  the  census  years,  1870  and  1880,  by  a 
mathematical  process  resulting  always,  where 
test  is  practicable,  correctly  within  one  half  of 
one  per  cent.,  the  number  of  married  couples  is 
placed  at  7,281,310  for  1870,  and  9,464,9(>8  in 
1880.  The  divorces  for  the  same  years  were 
10,962  and  19,663,  giving  664  married  couples 
to  1  divorce  in  1870,  and  481  married  couples 
to  1  divorce  in  1880.  Wyoming  contained  the 
smallest  number  of  married  couples  to  1  divorce 
(123  in  1870,  and  173  in  1880),  and  Delaware  the 
largest  (23,628  in  1870,  and  5,642  in  1880).  New 
Mexico,  with  16,078  married  couples  to  1  divorce 
in  1870,  also  fcU  to  2,616  in  1880.  Of  the  re- 
spective populations  of  the  United  States — 38,- 
568,371  in  1870,  and  50,155,783  in  1880— there 
were  3,517  People  to  each  divorce  in  1870,  and 
2,551  in  1880.  The  increase  of  population  in  the 
decade  was  thus  30*1  per  cent.,  and  the  increase 
of  divorce  79*4  per  cent.,  but  three  States  and 
two  Territories  showing  increase  of  population 
over  increase  of  divorce — Connecticut,  New  York, 
Vermont,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  The  per  cent, 
of  increase  from  1870  to  1880  in  population  and 
divorces  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


STATES. 

Pepnhlloii. 

'      DiTonM. 

Alabama.... 

26-6 

818-7 
65-6 
M-8 

887-4 
lB-8 

8ft8*2 
17-2 
84-8 
48-5 
80-2 

117-4 
21-1 
X7-7 
86-0 

1682 

Arlxona 

2,200*0 
810'6 

ArkansM 

California... 
Colorado... . 

129-2 
7888 

Coonecticut 
DakoU 

-160 

* 

Delaware 

400-0 

District  of  Columbia 

68*2 

Florida 



161*4 

Gooryria 

114*4 

Idaho  

165*6 

IlHnoiB  .   . 

81*6 

Indiana 

Iowa 



'.'.A 

21-e 

78-« 
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STATES. 

Popolaliga. 

DivvfOM. 

K«DiM 

Kentaok  V 

178-8 
24-8 
89-8 

8-5 
19-7 
88-8 
38-2 
77-5 
86-6 
859 
901 
867-8 
46-5 

9-0 
84-8 
80-1 
15-9 
80-6 
19-9 
98  8 

81  6 
87  8 
41  0 

82  5 
94-4 
66-8 

0-5 
88-4 

818-5 
80  9 
84-7 

127-9 

179-7 
64*1 

lialDe 

Mary  land 

Matiachuieus 

Mlchlnn 

868-8 
681 
58-4 
47-8 

107*4 

MiniMaoU 

174-7 

lllwiMippI 

Mlaaoari. 

4047 
89-4 

If  ontaiia 

NebrMka 

Nevada 

New  Hampahlra 

171-4 
660-0 
188  6 
116*0 

New  Jersey 

51-7 

NewMeztoo 

700  0 

New  York 

14*1 

North  CaroUna 

Ohio 

1049 
56-6 

Or^^D 

171-9 

PennayWanla 

58-6 

Rhodfl  TfllaiH 

85-6 

• 

Tonncoaoo 

189-4 

Texaa  

888  a 

Utah *. 

40-8 

Vermont 

-15*9 

y  b^la 

164-5 

Waahlnirton 

Weat  Virginia 

888-8 
50-0 

Wiaoonaln 

86-1 

WTO>ni"ff  ,  r                 

61*6 

The  United  States 

80  1 

79-4 

*  There  were  no  divorces  in  Dakota  in  1870,  and  none  in 
South  Osrolina  in  1880,  hence  the  peroentageis  can  not  be 
compnted. 

In  caaea  where  the  minoa  sign  la  pretlzed,  the  fl^oree  rep- 
raaent  a  decreaae. 

The  system  of  comparison  recommended  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Laoor  in  considering  the  prog- 
ress of  divorce  in  the  United  States  in  the  twenty 
years  covered  by  his  investigation  is  by  successive 

auinquennial  and  dccennialperiods, by  which  we 
nd  Inat  the  increase  of  the  fourth  over  the  first 
quinquennial  period  is  119  per  cent,  for  the  whole 
country,  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  Vermont  alone 
showing  a  decrease  in  divorce  movement.  Leg- 
islation of  recent  years  in  these  three  States  has 
been  restrictive  of  divorce.  The  increase  in  per- 
centage of  the  fourth  over  the  first  quinquen- 
nial period  is  naturally  largest  in  new  States  and 
Temtories,  especially  in  Dakota,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  6,691*7  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  in  population  {SSS'2  per  cent, 
from  1870  to  1880).  The  increase  in  Arizona  was 
8,875  per  cent. ;  in  New  Mexico,  8,166*7  per  cent. ; 
in  Colorado,  2,780  per  cent. ;  and  in  Nebraska, 
1 ,006*6  perticnt.  But,  leaving  these  aside,  as  hard- 
ly fair  bases  of  comparison,  we  find  that  of  the  New 
England  States,  New  Hampshire  has  the  largest 
increase,  109*1  per  cent,  while  that  of  Massachu- 
setts is  68*4,  and  that  of  Rhode  Island  88*8  per 
cent.  Of  the  Middle  States,  New  York  increai«d 
the  least,  26*7  per  cent.,  and  Maryland  the  most, 
88*2  per  cent.  In  the  Southern,  Gulf,  and  Mid- 
dle Southern  States,  the  increase  was  more  de- 
cidedly marked;  Texas  having  increased  742*8 
percent.;  Mississippi,  517*4;  Alabama,  415*9  per 
cent. ;  Florida,  887*4  per  cent. ;  North  Carolina. 
344*6  per  cent.;  Virginia,  174^  per  cent.;  and 
Missouri,  150*1  per  cent. ;  Kentucky  alone  fall- 
ing below  100  j)er  cent.  Minnesota,  of  the  West- 
ern States,  increased  307*7  per  cent. ;  California, 
278*6  per  cent ;  Indiana,  8d*6  per  cent. ;  Illinois, 
107*7  per  cent. ;  Ohio,  88*9  per  (jent ;  Iowa,  97*4 
per  cent. ;  Kansas,  852*7  per  cent ;  and  Nevada, 
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18  per  cent.  The  increase  of  the  second  decen- 
nial period  over  the  first  for  the  whole  country 
was  69*2  per  cent. 

It  is  still  disputed  whether  laxity  of  legisla- 
tion exercises  an  infiuence  on  the  increase  of  di- 
vorce, or  whether  this  increase  has  its  origin  in 
social  conditions.  On  the  one  hand,  is  cited  the 
example  of  France,  in  which,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  code,  divorces  had  in  no  year 
reached  8,000,  but  they  rose  to  the  number  of 
8,010  in  1888,  to  4,478  in  1884.  and  to  6,245  in 
1885,  the  population  remaining  for  the  time  more 
nearly  stationary  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
country.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor, on  the  other  hand,  while  showing  that  the 
statistics  of  divorce  in  the  United  States  have 
at  various  periods  yielded  readily  to  more  strin- 
gent legislation,  and  have  increased  where  wider 
privilege  was  allowed,  exhibits  on  the  whole  a 
progressive  tendency  of  divorce  for  which  statu- 
tory provisions  do  not  account  A  contempora- 
ry movement  in  the  direction  of  increase  ap- 
peared in  Europe  also.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  828,716  divorces  granted  within 
the  United  States  in  a  period  of  twenty  years 
represent,  on  an  estimate,  484,688  applications 
for  divorce.  This  gives  80  per  cent  of  petitions 
denied,  and  is  evidence  that  the  courts  of  our 
country  are  not  careless  in  granting  decrees  or 
in  weighing  alleged  causes,  but  that  the  allega- 
tions are,  &r  the  most  part  veil  sustained.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  of  the  828,716  divorces 
in  twenty  years,  216.176  (or  66*8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole)  were  granted  to  women,  and  112,540  (or 
84*2  per  cent  of  the  whole)  were  granted  to  men, 
making  a  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one  in  fa- 
vor of  women.  Classified  by  causes,  in  the  twen- 
ty years  the  numbers  of  divorces  granted  were : 

Adaltery,  88.184  to  hufthacds,  and  W,A02  to  wives. 
Cruelty,  8,122  to  hnsbanda.  and  40,478  to  wives. 

Desertion,  51,485  to  husbands,  and  75,101  to  wives. 
DmnkemiMS,  1,484  to  husbands,  and  12,4jfi2  to  wives. 
Neglect  to  provide,  7.955  to  wives  only. 

Under  the  head  of  cruelty  are  included  cases 
of  mental  suffering.  The  cause  for  which  the 
greatest  number  of  divorces  was  granted,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  desertion,  88*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  total  number  grantea  on  the  surface  for 
drunkenness,  13,866,  or  4*2  per  cent,  of  the  grand 
total,  do  not  and  can  not  represent  the  entire 
number  due  to  this  influence.  An  examination, 
therefore,  of  forty-five  counties  in  twelve  States, 
as  a  basis,  gives  5,966  out  of  29,665  divorces 
caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  intemperance, 
representing  26*1  per  cent 

The  States  in  wnich  the  largest  number  of  di- 
vorces were  granted  for  adultery  are  New  York, 
18,977;  Illinois,  7,266;  Ohio,  5,447;  Tennessee, 
8,017;  and  Massachusetts,  8,014.  For  the  same 
cause,  Idaho hadthe least  number,  25,  and  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming  each  29.  In  but  two 
States,  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  does  the 
number  of  women  obtaining  divorce  for  adultery 
exceed  the  numl)erof  men.  The  largest  number 
of  divorces  granted  tor  cruelty  were  in  Illinois, 
6,527;  in  Ohio,  4,800;  in  Michigan,  8.540;  and  in 
Texas,  3,141.  The  least  number,  in  North  Caroli- 
na, was  27.  Delaware  and  Florida  prest'rit  equal 
numbers,  38  for  each.  For  desertion,  there  were 
15,780  divorces  in  Illinois.  9,963  in  Ohio.  9,202  in 
Pennsylvania,  7,922  in  Missouri, and  7,40(>  in  Iowa. 
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In  North  Carolina  there  were  40  for  the  same  repeat'Od.    Comparing  the  general  movement  of 

cause;  in  Arizona,  88;  and  in  New  York,  160.  the  native-bom  population,  it  appears  that  in 

For  drunkenness,  Illinois  had  again  the  largest  1870  7,669,802  persons  (23'2  per  cent.)  were  liv- 

number,  3,238,  and  Ohio  2,154.    For  this  cause  ing  in  other  States  than  those  in  which  they  were 

New  York  had  1  divorce  in  20  years ;  Pennsyl-  bom,  and  in  1880  9,593,106  (22*1  per  cent.)  were 

vania,  3 ;  West  Virginia,  4 ;  Texas,  8.    Six  States  so  living.    The  migration  of  divorced  couples  is 

show  no  divorce  for  this  cause.    For  neglect  to  thus  less  than  the  migration  of  native-bom  pop- 

f>rovide,  Indiana,  with  1,551  divorces,  was  fol-  ulation  at  large,  though,  of  course  it  is  to  be 
owed  by  California,  with  1,382,  and  Michigan,  taken  into  account  that  in  the  one  instance  but 
with  l,3o6.  Florida,  New  Hampshire,  and  Texas  a  period  of  9*17  years  (the  average  interval  of 
had  each  one  divorce,  and  in  fourteen  States  married  life  before  divorce)  is  to  oe  considered, 
there  were  none,  and  in  the  other,  the  number  of  years  from  birth. 
Considering  the  duration  of  married  life  before  Legal  reauirement'S  of  residence  before  seeking 
divorce  in  the  United  States,  it  is  ascertained  divorce  also  render  procurement  by  migration 
that  the  averse  is  8-97  years  for  the  husband,  less  feasible  than  is  supposed.  The  shortest  pe- 
and  0*27  years  for  the  wife,  giving  for  both  as  an  riod  allowed  is  in  Dakota,  ninety  days.  Arizona, 
average  period,  9*17  years.  The  total  number  Califomia,  Idaho,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mex- 
divorced  in  the  twenty  years  after  one  year  of  ico,  Texas,  and  Wyoming,  require  alike  six 
married  life  was  15,622;  after  two  years,  21,525 ;  months,  and  other  States  require  from  one  to 
after  three  years,  27,270 ;  and  the  largest  number,  five  years.  Louisiana,  while  not  assigning  a  defl- 
after  four  Years,  27,909.  After  twenty-one  years  nite  period,  requires  6o7»a,/k2e  residence.  Indi- 
or  more  of  married  life,  25,371  couples  were  di-  ana,  m  addition  to  two  years*  residence  in  the 
vorced  in  the  twenty  years.  In  such  instances.  State,  requires  six  months  in  the  county, 
the  duration  lying  between  twenty-one  and  forty  It  was  impossible  to  secure  accurate  or  more 
years,  the  average  for  husbands  was  found  to  be  than  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  col- 
27*47  years  and  for  wives  26*70  years,  making  for  ored  people  seeking  divorce.  The  number  is 
both  an  average  of  26*95  years  of  married  life,  placed  at  three  fourths  of  the  total  number  of 
Assuming,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  for  calcula-  divorces  granted  in  States  where  the  colored  pop- 
tions  to  oe  made,  that  the  average  duration  of  ulation  is  dense.  City  populations  in  our  own 
married  life  dissolved  by  death  is  twenty-four  country,  as  in  Europe,  are  shown  to  be  more  given 
years,  the  average  married  life  of  divorced  per-  to  divorce  than  those  outside  of  cities, 
sons  before  divorce  is  about  two  fifths  of  tnis.  In  Europe  the  principal  changes  in  the  laws 
The  average  period  between  separation  and  di-  regulating  divorce  during  the  past  twenty  years 
vorce  is  found  to  be  3*02  years.  were  the  removal  of  jurisdiction  from  the  eo- 
Of  the  328,716  divorces  granted  from  1867  to  clesiastioal  to  the  civil  courts,  in  Austria  in  1868, 
1886, 129,382  oases  (39*4  per  cent.)  involved  chil-  and  in  Ireland  in  1871.  But  in  neither  country 
dren  to  the  number  of  267,739,  or  an  average  of  is  absolute  divorce  allowed  to  Roman  Catholics. 
2*07  per  cent,  to  each  couple ;  101,913  decrees  In  France  the  law  of  July  27,  1884  revived  abso- 
were  granted  to  wives,  and  27,469  to  husbands,  lute  divorce,  not  permitted  since  1816.  and  pro- 
making  the  number  of  mothers  with  children  vided  for  the  conversion  of  previously  granted 
suing  for  divorce  nearly  four  times  as  many  as  limited  divorces  (separcUions  ae  corps)  into  abso- 
of  fathers  with  children.  In  57,524  instances  it  lute.  The  German  Empire,  by  law  of  Feb.  6, 
was  proved  there  were  no  children  and  in  141,-  1875,  abolished  perpetual  separation,  substitut- 
810  it  was  unknown  whether  there  were  children,  ing  absolute  divorce  for  causes  formerly  author- 
showing  that  children  do  not  greatly  influence  izing  such  separation.  In  Switzerland  a  general 
the  question  of  divorce.  law  governing  divorce  went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1, 
As  regards  alimony,  the  facts  are  difiicult  to  1876,  each  canton  having  previouslv  been  gov- 
ascertain,  but  it  is  estimated  that  in  9  per  cent,  emed  by  its  own  laws.  The  laws  of  trance,  Ger- 
of  all  divorces  in  the  United  States  alimony  was  many,  and  Switzerland,  now  permitting  absolute 
secured.  divorce,  make  no  distinctions  on  account  of  re- 
That  migration  for  the  purpose  of  divorce  is  ligious  belief,  although  affecting  over  50,000,000 
resorted  to  less  frequently  than  is  generally  be-  B^man  Catholics. 

lieved  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  commis-  Statutory  causes  for  divorce  in  the  United 
sioner.  Of  289,546  persons  known  to  have  been  States  are  42  for  absolute,  and  32  for  limited  di- 
married  within  the  United  States  divorced  in  vorce.  The  latter  exists  in  nineteen  States,  and 
twenty  years,  231,867  were  divorced  in  the  same  in  three  of  these  in  favor  of  the  wife  only.  The 
State  hi  which  they  were  married,  and  57,679  total  number  of  limited  divorces  in  the  whole 
(19*9  per  cent.)  in  other  States ;  nor  can  it  be  dis-  United  StateB  in  the  period  of  twenty  years  was 
tinctly  said  that  these  57,679  persons  divorced  2,099.  Marriage  after  absolute  divorce  is  per- 
In  other  States  than  where  married,  migrated  for  mitted  without  limitation  in  nine  States  and  Ter- 
the  purpose  of  divorce.  The  possible  limit  of  ritories,  and  with  certain  limitations  and  restric- 
migration  in  forty-five  representative  counties  tions  in  nineteen  others.  In  fifteen  it  is  pro- 
was  found  to  be  36*9  per  cent.  Whereas  it  is  f  re-  vided  by  statute  that  penalties  for  bigamy  or 
quentlysaid  that  citizens  of  New  York,  living  un-  adultery  shall  not  extend  to  persons  marrying 
der  severe  divorce  laws,  migrate  to  Rhode  Island  after  le^l  divorce,  and  for  the  remainder  no  pro- 
and  Pennsylvania  to  obtain  divorces,  it  is  shown  vision  is  found  upon  the  subject.  Three  States, 
by  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  that  Delaware,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts,  provide  by 
of  4,462  divorces  granted  in  Rhode  Island  in  statute  that  when  an  inhabitent  of  the  State 
twenty  years,  but  97  were  married  in  New  York,  shall  seek  divorce  in  another  jurisdiction  for 
and  of  16,020  granted  in  Pennsylvania,  765  were  cause  occurring  within  the  Stat«,  or  for  a  cause 
married  in  New  York,  and  similar  instances  are  not  authorizing  divorce  by  law  of  the  State,  the 
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divorce  shall  be  of  no  effect.    Prohibitions  as  to    such  cause  accrued  lived  together  as  hunband  and  wife 


only  where  both   parties    personally  appeared,    f^o^ency  of  divorces  "repefded  Nov.  9  1886^ 

made  by  the  States  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Lou-  ing  iuit. 
isiana,  Michigan,  Vermont,  and  Washington.    In 

Kentucky  a  county  attorney  successfiUly  resist-        DOMINION  OF  CANADA.    The  Hon.  John 

ing  an  apolication  for  divorce  is  allowed  a  fee  of  Henry  Pope,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals, 

twenty  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  husband.  Causes  died  during  the  parliamentary  session  of  1889, 

barring  divorce  in  a  majority  of  the  States  and  and  in  December  Sir  John  Macdonald  succeeded 

Territories  are :  Collusion,  connivance,  condona-  him  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Railwavs  and 

tion   and  recrimination.     Actions  for  divorce  Canals,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  C.  Colby,  M.*  P.  for 

must  be  brought  within  periods  of  from  one  to  Stanstead,  P.  Q.,  entered  the  Cabinet  as  President 

ten  years.  of  the  Council. 

Recent  Legislation.  —  By  act  of  July  30,        Finances.— The  Hon.  George  E.  Poster,  Min- 

1886,  Congress  prohibited  the  granting  of  divorces  ister  of  Finance,  made  his  first  bud^t  speech  on 

bjr  legislatures  of  the  several  Territories.    Indi-  March  6.     He  showed  the  expenditure  for  the 

viduaJ  legislation  of  States  and  Territories  influ-  fiscal  year  1887-'88  to  have  been  $86,718,494,  or 

encing  materially  the  progress  of  divorce  within  $281,506  less  than  the  estimate  of  his  prede- 

the  past  few  years  may  be  briefly  summed  as  cesser.  Sir  Charles  Tupper.    This  left  a  deficit 

follows :  of  $810,031,  but  the  expenditure  included  $1,- 

^mona.— Radical  change  of  divorce  law  bv  oodo  ^89,077  paid  as  sinking  fund  and  investment  for 

of  1887.  ■  interest  of  sinking  fund,  otherwise  the  Finance 

Arkan§(u.—ILxtexmon  of  causes  for  divorce  to  in-  Minister  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  show 

dude  "  insanity  after  marrio^,"  1878.  instead  of  a  deficit,  a  surplus  of  $1,129,046.    The 

Mor<uio-AaofEebl6, 1881,makin(f"  WillfW.de-  items  of  capital  ex^nditure  were :  lUilwaVs  and 

seition  and  absence  and  departure  from  Uie  State  with-  panala    22  7ft«  TfU .    «nW,n    ^^^bo     *i  or3»  ^  1 1 

out  intention  ot  returninK^ previously  a  cauae  when  ?tl^  !!;  *li„l^  ?^»^;M^  • 

committed  by  husband  o5y,  a  cause  wter  committed  iS5S^£^2°  ^  .  ?'  li^i2*Z.i>  Nort^^est  rebellion. 

by  either  partv,  and  adding  cause :  "  When  the  hus-  f?39j929 ;  total,  $4,437,460.     On  railway  subsi- 

band,being  in  i^ood  bodily  health  shall  foil  to  make  dies  $i;207,041  was  spent,  and  on  redemption  of 

reasonable  provision  for  the  support  of  his  family  for  debt  $3,185,638.    The  net  debt  increased  from 

the  space  of  pne  year."    The  penodoftwo  years' con-  $227,313,911  on  July  1,  1887,  to  $234,531,358  on 

tinuanoc  of  "habitual  drunkenness  "was  also  reduced  July  1,  1888.    The  minister  estimated  the  ex- 

^^^T'       o       ^    %M     I.  «»r   ^o»,o     *   ij  1  penditure  for  the  current  year.  1888-'89.  at  $36 - 

aw»^u?ttA— Repeal,  March  27,  1878,  of  old  law  £)onno  ^nH   fhA  «.vot,„<»  -f   #qqrJwi5»a       w  * 

permitting  divoroe  for  ^*  any  such  misconduct  as  per-  X^'*^' *?Sfi<I^L  J^         *'  $38,500,000.     For 

manenUv  destroys  the  happiness  of  the  petitioner  and  1^  ISt^^^ir^^J^.  "®  estimated  the  revenue  at 

defeats  tlie  purposeft  of  the  marriage  relation."  $39,175,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  $36,500,000. 

Z>aAoto.— Act  of  March  1,1881,  reducing  the  period  Comparing  the  present  net  debt,  $234,531,358, 

ofdesertaon  from  two  years  to  one  year.  with  the  net  debt  in  1874.  when  the  union  of 

/4»<^n<i.— March  10,  1878,  act  chani?ing  period  of  the  provinces  was  completed,  $108,324,965    he 

abandonment  as  cause  for  divorce  from  one  vcar  to  pointed  out  that  the  burden  of  interest  amounted 

two  yeare,  altering  clause  **  failure  ot  the  husband  to  Jn  1874  to  ftl  84  ner  fianitjv  unci  in  iftftft  V«  Si  ^ 

make  reasonable  provision  for  his  family »»  by  inser-  u  t^.,!  „il:'?I  ^   capjta,  and  in  1888  to  $1.78. 

tion  of  «*  for  a  penod  of  two  years,"  and  striking  out  u  J^  3  °®  remembered  that  the  Dominion 

the  "  omnibus  clause."  ^^  assumed  as  debts  of  the  provinces,  not  cre- 

Jfatn^f.— Act  of  March  8, 1888,  deflninjr  causes  for  *^  ^or  federal   purposes,  $106,472,033.      The 

divorce,  previously  left  to  discretion  of  court,  prohib-  capital  expenditure  of  the  Dominion,  almost  en- 

iting  **  the  party  on  whose  petition  the  divorce  is  grant-  tirely  for  public  works,  would  exceed  the  amount 

ed  from  nj»rrying  again  within  two  years  ^r  final  of  the  purely  federal  debt  by  $51,650,649.    An 

f^^^J^^'^^^^^^^^^^^l^^f^^^^y^^^PP'^^d^  unfair  comparison  is  sometimes  instituted  be- 
ing that  the  party  against  whom  decree  was  iraued  fwoon  f Ka  Tf«if*^  c*««.^  ^^k^  *  aoA  7o  ^ 
shSbl  not  marryagiu7after  two  years  without  consent  ,  ^^  ^^^  ^"/*?^  ^^^  ^,1*^^  «^  *20.42  per  oipita 
of  court.  ^^  ***®  population  and  the  Dommion  debt  of 

South  Ciiro««<i.— Repeal,  Dec.  10,  1878,  of  act  of  W7.16  per  head  of  the  population ;  it  ought  to 

Jan.  81, 1872,  lef^lizing  judicial  divorce  for  adultery  ^  taken    into   consideration   that  the   United 

or  willful  desertion  of  either  party.  States  assumes  no  debts  of  its  various  States,  and 

CTo*.--Act  of  Feb.  2, 1878,  Tequinng  bona/de  resi-  pays  no  State  subsidies,  whereas  Canada  has  as- 

dence  of  one  year  within  the  county  j  defining  cause  gumed  provincial  debts  to  the  amount  of  $106  - 

for  divorce,  in  lieu  of  previous  omnibus  clause,  and  479na»   ho«  nai/^   in  a^,\^iAi^^  f^  u^  ^-  v/"v» 

oompellinjr'complaintor'^petition.in  writing,  with'oath  ^„;«^A«Ti  ^l-       •SS^i«^iS?o^'^  its  provinces 

of  plaintiff;  no  decree  to  be  granted  upon  default  or  ^^^Tu  confederation  $72,316,028,  and  m  interest 

otherwise,  except  upon  lesral  testimony ;  and  findings  ^^  the  debts  assumed  for  the  different  provinces 

and  decrees  to  be  made  and  filed  upon  tefttimony  only.  ^^  least  $70,000,000.    Canada  has  also  had  to 

This  legislation  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  pay  for  penitentiaries,  immigration,  and  quaran* 

that  for  the  years  1875, 187«,  and  1877  Utah  courts  hud  tine,  and  the  salaries  of  governors,  which  in  the 

become  bureaus  of  divorce  for  citiwns  of  other  States,  United  Stetes  are  provided  for  bv  the  various 

mconsequence  of  the  laxity  of  the  law  of  March  6,  states.     The  Dominion  has  also  h*ad  to  bear  a 

F;rmofi/.-Law  goin«  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1879,  pro-  ^^?^  }^Fp^  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  militia 

viding  that  no  divorce  shall  be  decreed  for  any  cause  ?"^.  "|  ^"®  administration  of  justice  than   the 

if  the  parties  never  lived  toj^ether  as  husband  and  United  States. 

wife  in  this  Sute ;  nor  for  a  cause  which  accrued  in  Jesuit  Estates  Settlement. — In  the  ''  An- 

another  State  or  oountry,  unless  the  parties  before  nual  Cyclopiedia  "  for  1888,  the  act  passed  by 
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the  Quebec  Legislature  for  the  settlement  of  the  len^d ;  and  that  the  incorporation  of  the  Jesu- 

Jesuit  estates  claim  is  described  in  the  article  its  m  Canada  is  unconstitutional.    The  Minister 

QuBBBG.     The   act,   which   attracted    wonder-  of  Justice,  Sir  John  Thompson  (a  Roman  Cath- 

fully  little  public  attention  while  it  was  before  olic),  supported  the  act  on  its  merits.    Most  of 

the  Quebec  liegislature,  and  met  with  practical-  the  Protestant  members  who  opposed  disallow- 

\y  no  opposition  from  t^e  Protestant  members  ance  took  the  eround  that  while  the  Jesuit  act 

of  that  Legislature,  no  sooner  became  law  than  it  was  in  itself  highly  objectionable,  it  was  yet 

aroused  a  widespread  demand  for  the  exercise  of  clearly  within  tne  competence  of  the  Quebec 

the  veto  power  by  the  Federal  Government.    On  Legislature.     The  Liberal  party,  by  the  way, 

March  28,  on  motion  for  the  House  of  Com-  had  always  held  that  the  veto  should  be  exer- 

mons  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  Lieut-  cised  by  the  Federal  Government  only  in  the 

Col.  O'Brien  moved  in  amendment  that-—  case  of  acts  ultra  vires  of  the  legislature  that 

Mr.  Speaker  do  not  now  leave  the  chair,  but  that  it  P^sed  them.    The  Conservative  party,  on  the 

be  resolved,  That  an  humble  addieas  be  presented  to  other  hand,  had  exercised  the  veto  freely  with- 

Hla  £xoellenoy  the  Qovemor-Oeneral  setting  forth :  out  regard  to  any  such  limitations,  holding  that 

1.  That  this  House  regards  the  power  of  disaUow-  the  courts,  being  competent  to  upset  any  pro- 
log the  acts  of  the  L^lative  Assemblies  of  the  yjncial  legislation  that  may  be  unconstitutional, 
provinces,  vested  in  His  lExoellency  in  Counoa,  as  a  the  veto  was  manifestly  designed  to  be  applied 
!)oS^n  *  ^                                 existence  of  the  ^o  provincial  acta  that  might  be  constitutional 

2?That'thi8  great  power,  while  it  should  never  be  ^^^^^^  ^^  *'^«  interests  of  Canada, 

wantonly  exercised,  should  be  fearlessly  used  for  the  The  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 

protection  of  the  rights  of  a  minority,  for  the  preser-  188  to  13  on  the  following  division : 

vation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitu-  YBAS—Barron,  BeU,  Charlton,  Cockbum,  Denison, 

Uon,  and  for  safeguarding  the  genend  mterests  of  the  Macdonald  of  Huron,  McCarthy,  McNeiU,  O'Brien, 

P®J?P^.SV-  .  .    .u       .  .       *.!..«          .u  Scriver,  Sutheriani  Tyrwhitt,  Wallaoe— 18. 

8.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Houae.  the  passafle  Nats— Amyot,  Arrostronfo  Audet,  Bain  of  Sou- 

by  the  Legisl^ure  of  the  ProvincM  of  Quebec  of  the  i^nges,  Bdn  of  Wentworth,  Barnard,  Beausoleil,  B4- 

act  entituled  "  An  a^  respeofang  the  setUement  ot  the  chard,   Bergeron,  Bergin,  Bemier,  Blake,  Boievert, 

Jesuits'  wtates  "  is  beyond  the  power  of  that  Legis-  Borden,  Bourassa,  Bowell,  Bowmin,  Boyle,   Brien 


because 
foreign 

Bome,  1  ^^                                            ^^               .^  - 

|>ower  the  Provincial  LegUlature  to  dispose  of  a  poi-  h^uw,  Em^Y^Z>n'Zfl^lind  G^^^  Fe^ 

tion  ot  the  public  domain,  and  also  because  the  act  is  mjson  of  Renfrew:  Feiguson  of  Welland,  Fiset,  Fisher, 

made  to  depend  upon  the  wiU  and  the  appropriation  Jlynn,  Foster,  pJeemSn,  Gauthier,  Gigault,  feiUmor 

ot  the  grant  thereby  made  as  subject  to  the  control  of  Qirouard,  Godbout,  Goillon,  GranJiboil,  Giay,  Guill 

the  same  authonty ;  and  third,  because  the  endow-  let,  Haggart,  Hnle   Hall,  desson,  HicWt  Holton, 

ment  ot  the ,  Society  ot  Jesus-an  alien,  secret,  and  Hudspeth,  lines,  Ives,  Jonc«»,  Jones  of  DfcWi  Jonei 

pohtlco-religious  body,  the  expulsion  ot  which  from  of  Halifax,  Kenny,  kirk,  KApetrick,  Labelle,  La- 

ever/  Christian  community  wherein  it  has  had  a  brosae,  Landerkin,  Landiy  Lanff^  Longelier  of  Que- 


tiie  civil  and  religious  liberties  ot  the  people  of  Cana-  McDoiJgald  of  Pictou,  McBougall  of  Cape  Breton, 
da.  And  tins  House  therefore  prays  that  His  Excel-  McGreevy,  Mclntyre,  McKay,  McKeen,  McMillan  of 
lency  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  disallow  the  said  Huron,  McMillan  of  Vaudreuil,  McMullen,  Madill, 
^^  Mara,  Marshall,  Masson,  Meiffs,  Idills  of  Annapolis, 
As  the  Government  had  already  refused  to  Mills  of  Bothwell.  Mitchell,  A^ffat,  Moncrieff,  Mont- 
recommend  the  disallowance  of  the  act,  the  plaisij.Mulock,  Neveux,  Paterson  of  Brant,  Patter 
adoption  of  this  resolution  would  have  been  ?5ii*  i'?!i\F®2®,^  ^^"^^^ll?' 
ec^uSl  in  effect  to  a  vote  of  non-confldence  in  the  aaW-T^^^^^^^  Ro"w^^,  Iffi  MSe', 
mmistry.  An  exciting  debate  took  place,  the  Scarth.  Scrapie,  Shanly,  Skinner,  Small!  Smith  (Sir 
most  striking  features  of  which  were  that  C.  C.  Donald),  Smith  of  Ontario,  Somerville,  Sproule,  Ste- 
Colby,  who  was  considered  to  be  essentially  a  venson,  Tavlor,  Temple,  Th^rieu,  Thompson  (Sir 
representative  of  the  Protestant  minority  in  the  John),  Tisdale,    Trow,    Tupper,   Turcot,  Vanasse, 

Province  of  Quebec,  opposed  the  resolution ;  and  ?^*^??'  ^^}  y^?^  ^2^i^^?^  4;^^J?\^®^^^  ^^ 

-        -  -       ^-  ~   '.*'*'  St.  John.  Welsh.  White  of  Cardwell,  White  of  Ben- 

~  ■  '  '  Wilson  of  El- 
Wood  of 

personal  confidence  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  vig-        wiZullTir'  .^!r*rn'  ^  »  1  77  i^u  ai. 

breusly  supported  the  resolution.    The  main  ar-  j,  ^^^^J'^l^K  *"*  ^"*^  Relations  w  th  the 

gumenU  i^Siced  in  favor  of  disallowance  were  P"*J«*  ^*f  H^C^S"  ™m '''?  ^  ^"^  into  Commit- 

that  the  act,  by  endowing  a  religious  society,  tee  of  Supply,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Launer,  leader  of  the 

violates  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  ConstV  ^PP^sition,  moved  m  amendment  that- 

tution,  i.  e.,  that  all  denominations  shall  be  equal  „  ^°  ^^^T'^^  iJ^e  rejection  1^  the  Senate  of  the  United 

before  the  law  and  that  there  shall  be  no  con-  l^i^l*i^^**^V°^?'' J?*^^  of  1888  and^o  un- 

nection  between  Chureh  and  state;  thatbymak-  ^ra3:"^ard\r ??S'Jd '&^rt^^^^^^ 

ing  the  settlement  conditional  upon  the  sanction  trade  questions,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  steps 

of  the  Pope,  the  Queens  supremacy  is   chal-  should  be  taken,  at  an  early  day,  by  the  Government 
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of  CBiiads,  for  the  wtiifitcMryaitjiutuieiit  ofiuclidif-  newed.    It  wa»  unfortunate  thut  itfter  more  than 

ferenoej,  uid  the  »ourin«  of  unrestricted  freedom  in  one  tftUuro  of  negotiBliona  for  giving  the  Ameri- 

«l..h^d  be  directly  rcpr'^nted  by^JmeWiomi-  ^'"?^  tiuit  access  by  means  of  a  mouey  ooDsid- 

Mted  by  Its  Government.  eration.     It  was  inevitable  that  when  tha  t«rm 

Thu,'  in  Ihtt  mesn  tini«,  and  to  permit  ot  audi  ne-  stipulated  and   paid   for  expired,  the  question 

(P>ti»tLona  being  fftvorebly  entered  on,  and  to  tSord  would   be   reopened   with   increased   bitttmess, 

atidence  ot*  tlie  uudou»  desire  ol'  Cwuda  to  promote  Then  the  Conservatives,  when  in  opposition,  had 

iroodfBeliru!»ndu>remt)vcBllpo««ible»ubjeetaofcoD.  thought  it  honorable  warfare,  in  order  to  make 

iroven-r,  this  Hoose  la  ot  opiuioa  thrtthe  nwdw  m-  ^  p^jnt  against  the  Liberal  Government,  to  in- 

cmdt  propoBod  on  behalf  ot  the  Bntiah  Government  .„„,„,rt  «..«„=;_.    iT—     '■"•='"'"o"ii  ■"."' 

10  the  tJovremmenl  of  the  Dni««i  Sutee  with  reopeot  f^^^f"^  *  campaign  of  brag  and  bluster  against 

totheeitherienahould  bo  ooDtinDod  in  opewdon dor-  'J*  United  States.     In  the  maritime  provinces 

ing  the  ensuing  fishing  aewMi.  they  had  said  again  and  again  that  by  building 
np  a  tariff  wall  Canada  would,   in  a  few  years, 

Mr.  Laurier  claimed  urgency  for  his  resolu-  bring  the  Americans  to  their  knees  and  force 

tion,on   the   ^ond   that  the  proclamation  of  them  to  grant  reciprocity.    Naturally,  the  A mori- 

non-interrention  threatened  by  the  President  of  cans  stiffened  their  l>ackB  and  refused  to  give  to 

the  United  States  was  impendmg.    Speaking  for  threats  what  they  might  have  been  disposed  to 

the  Liberal  party,  he  declared  their  belief  that  give  to  negotiations.   Then  the  Oovernment  had 


Kt  the  narroweet  possible  construction  on  the 
nvention  of  1818 1  they  refused  to  ship  the  Ash 

tween  England  and  the  United  States,  were  those  of  Americans  in  bond,  seized  their  schooners  for 

treated  by  the  Reciprocity  Treatv  of  1854.     The  alleged  or  trivial  offenses  against  the  customs 

time  was  not  distant  when  the  Conservatives  to  laws,  and  expected  to  brine  down  the  Americans 

a  large  extent  held  the  same  views,  in  fact,  these  by  that  policy.     The  result  was  the  Retaliation 

views  had  been  made  the  basis  of  the  national  bill.    It  was  not  until  Erastus  Wiman  (a  Cana- 

policy :  but  that  policy,  instead  ot  tending  in  the  dian  in  the  United  States  with  a  true  Canadian 

direction  of  a  reciprocity  of  tariffs,  as  h^  been  heart,  a  man  honored  with  the  daily  abuse  of  the 

cUiraei]  it  would,  had  brought  the  two  countries  Conservative  pre^),  stopi)ed  to  the  front,  consti- 

to  the  verge  of  non-intercourse  and  commercial  tuted  himself  ambassador   for   Canada  to  the 

war.    lie  declared  that  throughout  the  American  United  States,  and  had  an  interview  with  Secre- 

eivil  war  the  sympathies  of  the  Canadian  Govern-  tatif  Ilayard,  that  the  Government  thought  it  fit 

ment  and  of  a  large  number  of  the  Canadian  peo-  and  proper  to  move,  and  sent  Sir  Charles  Tupper 

pie  had   been  withheld  from  the  side  that  was  to  Washington.    After  Sir  Charles  and  Secretary 

Qghting  for  the  right,  and  given  to  the  rebels.  Davard  had  agreed  upon  a  basis  of  settlement,  a 

The  American  Union,  finding  a  hostile  people  on  definite  proposition  maile  by  the  former  was  re- 

their  borders,  had  cut  off  reciprocal  trade  rein-  jected  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  simply 

tionn  with  them,  and  with  the  abolition  of  the  on  account  of  the  policy  that  the  Government 

treaty  all  the  old  quarrels  and  all  the  old  diffl-  had  adnpte<l  in  regard  to  the  Fisheir  Treaty,  and 

culties  with  regard  to  the  fisheries  had  \ieen  re-  the  irritation  caused  thereby  in  the  United  Slatea. 
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lie  called  upon  the  Government  to  reverse  their  the  United  States  of   a   desire  to  enter  into 

policy  of  harshness  and  adopt  a  policy  of  con-  enlarc^ed  trade  relations,  the  Government  would 

ciliation,  to  admit  that  they  had  been  in  the  be  only  too  happy  to  enter  upon  them,  as  well  as 

wrong,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  reciprocity  on  the  more  burning  question  of  the  fisheries, 

of  trade,  not  by  threats  nor  by  acts  of  violence,  Canada  did  not  stand  alone.     Newfoundland 

but  b^  ne^tiation  and  peaceable  means.    The  had  its  rights,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 

hostility  displayed  in  the  United  States  toward  issued  more  licenses  under  the  modus  vivendi 

England  during  the  presidential  contest  was  a  than  Canada ;  and  that  important  colony  a])- 

blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  the  United  States,  just  proved  the  Canadian  policy  in  every  respect. 

as  the  hostility  displayed  during  the  civil  war  The  Premier  protested  against  the  statement 

bv  England  toward  the  United  States  was  a  that  during  the  civil  war  the  sympathies  of  the 

blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  England.    It  behooved  people  of  C^anada  were  with  the  South.    He  ad- 

Oanadians,  connected   geographically  as    they  mitted  that  in  England  the  sympathies  of  both 

were  with  the  United  St-ates,  to  help  to  create  the  classes  and  the  masses  were  with  the  South, 

a  better   public   sentiment   between  the   two  but  it  was  not  so  in  Canada.    Individuals  liad 

countries.  their  own  opinions,  but  the  Government  were 

Sir  John  Macdonald  declared  himself  unable  again  and  again  thanked  by  the  United  States 

to  congratulate  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  Government  for  preventing  this  country's  beinc^ 

upon  the  success  with  which    he  had  shown  made  a  base  of  operations  against  the  United 

Canada  to  be  altogether   blameable,  and    the  States.    The  people  of  Canada  showed,  by  going 

United  States  altogether  or  nearly  innocent  of  and  sheddine  their  best  blood  and  fighting  for 

wrong — the  sixty  million  people  to  have  been  the  cause  of  liberty  and  against  slavery,  that 

trampled  upon  and  oppressed  by  the  five  million,  they  were  in  svmpathy  with  the  United  States. 

The  Government  declined  to  admit  that  they  The  cry  brought  up  by  the  honorable  gentleman 

had  been  in  the  wrong.    The  treaty  made  last  that  the  ReciprocityTreatyof  1854  wasdenounced 

year  with  the  United  States  showed  that  the  and  terminated  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy 

president,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  him,  of  Canada  for  the  South,  was  a  mere  pretext, 

and  the  gentlemen  who  signed  the  treaty,  all  ad-  It  was  partly  induced,  no  doubt,  bv  a  feeling  of 

mitted  that  every  one  of  the  pretensions  of  Can-  irritation  against  England,  and  the  Americans 

ada,  every  one  of  the  arguments  used  bv  Cana-  thought  that  Canada,  being  a  part  of  England, 

da,  and  every  one  of  the  positions  taken  by  should  pay  part  of  the  penalty.    The  Govern- 

Canada,  were  just  and  right.     The  Americans  ment  were  more  than  anxious  to  enter  into  the 

admitted  that  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  most  free  relations  with  the  United  States,  but 

privileges  which  before  that  treaty  they  con-  only  so  far  as  the  interests  of  Canada  would  allow, 

tended  were  theirs  by  right,  and  the  American  The  honorable  gentleman  knew  that  his  motion 

fishermen  willingly  paid  for  those  privileges,  was  bound  to  be  defeated  in  the  House,  but  he 

The  honorable  gentleman — a  friend,  like  other  (the  Premier)  was  just  as  certain  that  it  would 

cosmopolitans,  to  every  country  but  his  own— a  meet  with  the  indignant  opposition  of  the  whole 

few  days  before  a  new  government  was  about  to  people  of  Canada. 

enter  upon  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  The  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 

the  United  States,  with  its  policy  undeclared,  108  to  65. 

asked  the  Government  of  Canada  to  go  upon  Preyention  of  Combinations. — ^Mr.  Clark 
their  knees  and  admit  that  they  had  oppressed  Wallace  succeeded  in  getting  an  act  passed  for 
the  United  States  and  wronged  the  fishermen  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  combinations 
of  the  United  States,  and  then,  to  quote  Lord  formed  in»restraint  of  trade.    The  clause  defin- 
Chatham,  say  to  the  Americans,  '*  Now  make  a  ing  the  offense  reads  as  follows : 
treatv."    But    the    United    States   would  say:  ™                     u            •             v. 
"What  is  the  use  of  making  a  treaty.!    Yo^  arS^^  rijra\r'o?he^T-n:  oT';;^^^^^ 
have  conceded  everything,  you  have  given  up  rteamship,  steamboat,  or  toin8W)rtationcompanv,un- 
all  you  contended  for,  and  even  what  we  ad-  lawfully—                                                       ' 
mitted."    That  was  not  the  way  the  Govern-  (a)  To  unduly  limit  the  facilities  for  transportm^, 
ment  proposed  to  make  treaties.    The  honorable  producing,  mauufacturing,  supplying,  storiug,  ordeal- 
gentleman  had  shaken  the  Non-Intercourse  bill  in»  in  any  article  or  commodity  winch  may  be  a  Rub- 
at  the  Government,  as  if  they  would  be  fright-  ject  of  trade  or  commerce ;  or, 

ened  at  it.    Canada  discounted  that  non-inter-  .  l^^  To  reetram  or  imure  trade  or  commerce  m  re- 

oii^AA  ttu  lu.     v^»i<avia  «  <>v.vruiit,^u  vAiav  iiuii  *tn/ci  latioD  to  BJiv  8uch  articlo  or  oommodity  ;  or, 

course  threat  a  y^r  ago.  Suppose,  however,  ,^,  To  unduly  prevent,  limit,  or  ]d^n  the  manu- 
that  the  Canadian  Government  issued  licenses  to  facture  or  production  of  any  mch  article  or  commodity 
the  American  fishermen  up  to  February,  1890,  or  to  unreasonably  enhance  the  price  thereof;  or, 
and  then  they  were  told — say  on  March  4, 1889 —  {d)  To  unduly  prevent  or  Icsmu  competition  in  the 
that  the  Non-Intercourse  bill  was  to  go  into  production,  manufacture,  purchase,  barter,  sale,  trans- 
effect,  thev  would  have  opened  the  fisheries  and  P^rtaHon,  or  supply  of  any  such  article  or  commodity 
the  markets  of  Canada  to  the  A  mericans  and  com-  ^^  '"^  '^«  P"«  ^*  msuninoe  upon  person  or  property, 
mitted  themselves  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $4,000 
modus  vivetidi,  and  at  the  same  time  we  could  and  not  less  than  $200,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
not  send  a  herring  into  the  United  States,  more  than  two  years.  In  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
Therefore  the  Government  declared  that  they  tion  being  convicted,  the  fine  is  not  more  than 
had  that  under  consideration.  The  modus  vivendi  $10,000  and  not  less  than  $1,000. 
was  an  evidence,  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  Unrestricted  Reciprocity. —  Sir  Richard 
Government,  of  friendship  and  amity  and  of  a  C'artwright,  on  March  19,  on  motion  to  go  into 
desire  for  extended  relations  with  the  United  (*ommittee  of  Supply,  moveil  an  amendment 
States.    At  the  first  intimation  on  the  part  of  that — 
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Mr.  Speaker  do  not  now  leave  the  chair,  but  that  it  cents  an  ounce.      The  Poi^tmaster  -  General  is 

be  resolved,  That  in  the  present  condition  of  aSaXn.  authorized    to    establish  a  parcel   post   within 

and  in  view  of  the  recent  action  of  the  House  of  Canada,  and  to  arrange  for  a  foreign   parcel 

Bepreecntativea  ot  the  United  States,  it  is  expedient  ^^    ^                           °                         or 

that  stem  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  on  what  terms  ^-n' 4.^  A»4.t^        n     ^-        «.i.                         l     * 

and  oonStions  arrangemente  can  be  effected  with  the  Extraditloil.-Pending  the  arrangement  of 

United  States  for  the  purpose  of  securing  full  and  un-  »ny  treaty  between  ller  Majesty  and  any  foreign 

restricted  reciprocity  of  trade  Uierewith.  power  for  extending  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 

The  amendment  was  negatived  on  the  follow-  ^^S  extradition  treaties,  an  act  was  passed  au- 

in<r  division  •  thonzmg  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criininals  to 

YMAS-An^strong,  Bain  of  Wentworth,   Barron,  '^^^^  «^^'  "^^^^  ^'^  ^i<^*>«"t  ^^^y  arrange- 

Beaufioleil,B6chard,Bemier, Borden,  Bourassa,  Bow-  ™®P^',,     .    .        m^    *  ,1      .           1.1. 

man,  Brien,   Burdett,    Campbell,    Cartwright   (8ir  Public  Act8.— The  following  public  acts,  not 

Richard),    Casev,    Casgrain,    Charlton,  Choquette,  referred  to  in  detail,  were  passed : 

Chouimurd.  Cook,  Couture,  Davies,pe  St.  Georges,  Granting  supplies  for  financial  yetir  1888-'89,  $2,- 

Deasaint,  Doyon,  Edffar,  Edwards,  Eisenhauer,  EIIib,  q^  177  28 

Fisher,  Flynn.  Gauthier,  Gillmor,  G<>d,bout,  Guay,  Granting  annual  subsidies  to  steamship  lines : 
Hale,  Uolton,  tnnee,  Jones  of  Halifax,  Kirk,  Lander-  £i6,000  for  a  monthly  service,  or  £26,000  for  a  fort- 
kin,  Ung,  Langeher  of  Montmorency,  Langelier  ol  nighUy  service,  between  British  Columbia  and  China 
S Quebec,  Xauner,  Lister,  LiviiMBton,  Lovitt,  Mac-  ^nd  Japan,  providing  the  United  Kingdom  subsidizes 
pnald  of  Huron,  Mclntyre,  McMdlan  of  Huron.  Mc-  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  extent  of  £46,000  for  a  monthl  v  or  £75,- 
Mullen,  Meigs,  Mills  of  Both weU,  Mitchell,  Mulock,  qqq  ^^  ^  fortnighUv  service.  Also  $600,000  tor  a 
Neveux,  Patereon  of  Brant,  i'er^,  Piatt,  Pr^fontaine,  f^st  weekly  service  between  Canada  and  the  United 
Puroell,  Rmtret,  Robertson,  Rowand.  Ste.  Mane,  Kingdom,  making  connection  with  a  French  port. 
Scnver,  Semple,  SomeryiUe,  Sutherland,  Trow  Tur-  Granting  Bubsidies  in  money  and  lands  to  railway 
cot.  Waldie,  Watson,  Weldon  of  St.  John,  Welsh,  companies. 
Wilson  of  Elgin,  and  Yeo— 77.  Amending  the  Franchise  acL 

NATS-Audet,  Bain  of  Soulanges,  Baird.  Barnard,  Amending  the  Civil-Service  act. 

Bell,    Bergeron,   Bergin,    Boisvert,    Bowell,   Boyle,  Authorizing  the  expropriation  of  lands  for  public 

Brown,  Bryson,  Bums,   Cameron,  Cargill,  Carlmg,  works.          -^                  >r 

Carpenter,  Caron  (Sir  Adolphe),  Chishplm,  Cimon,  Making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  send  an  unscaworthy 

Cochrane,  Cockbum,  Colby,  Corby,  CosUgan,  Cough-  ^^^  ^  gea,   and   imposing   penalties  for  carrying 

Hn,  Coulombe,  Curran,  Daly,  Daoust,  Davin,  Davis,  jTraln  cargoes  without  necessary  appliances  to  prevent 


Imposing  penaltiea  for  overloading  steamboats. 

.    „    .       .#-               ^.      ,  '  ^.   ■      ,    ,,     ,  Prohibiting  the  use  of  salmon-nets,  except  in  tidal 

land,  Foster,  Freeman,  Gigault,  Girouard,  Gordon,  waters 

Qrandbois,  GuUlet,  Haggart,  Hall,  Hesson,  mckey,  Authorixing  settlement  of  chum  against  Mennonite 

Hudspeth,  Ivea,  Jamieson,  Joncas,  Jones  of  Digby,  eettlere. 

Kenny,    Kirkpatrick,    I^ibelle,    Labrosse,    Landry,  Respecting  bills  of  Uding. 

V^^.^Po.^^?^^?^^''^'^^  .?'^V^^'  ¥p*??'^^S^  Prescribing  6  per  cent,  as  the  rate  of  interest  on 

donald  (Sir  John),  Macdpwall,  McCarthy,  McCuUa,  judgment  debts  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

McDonald  ot  Victona,  McDougald  of  Pictou,  Mo-  Making  fiirther  provision  for  inquiries  respecting 

R?,V«*^^^^C-^?P®.P'Sr^5».t^®5^Xyi.^^^S?"v^,?'  P^iWic    mattere;  authorizing   the   commissioner   to 

Mdlan  of  Vaudreuil,  McNeill.  MadilLMara^  Mawhall,  compel  witnesses  to  give  evidence,  and  providing  that 

Masson,  MUls  of  Annapolis,  Moffat,  Moncneff,  Mqnt-  witneeses  are  not  to  be  exempted  on  ground  of  self- 

plaisir,  O'Bnon,  Patterson  of  Essex,  Perley,  Porter,  crimination. 

Prior,    Putnam,    Riopel,    Robillard,    Roome,    Roes,  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  extra  judges. 

Rykert,   Scarth,   Shanly  Skinner,  Small,   Smith  of  Again-nt  bribery  and  corruption  in  connection  with 

Ontario,  Sproule,  btevenson,  Taylor.  Temple,  Thomp-  municipal  affaiix 

son  (Sir  John),  Tupoer,  Tyrwhitt,yanaMe,  Wallace,  Against  frauds  in  the  supplying  of  milk  to  cheese, 

Ward,  Weldon  of  Albert,  White  ot  Cardwcll,  White  butter,  and  condensed-milk  factories. 


ships, 

Customs. — An  act  was  passed  to  amend  the  tfie  Northwest  Mounted  Police  act,  the  Dominion 

Customs  act.   The  amending  act  provides  that  no  Lan*!*  act,  the  Copvright  act,  the  winding  un  act,  the 

goods  shall  be  imported  into  Canada  in  any  vehi-  Supreme  and  Exchequer  Courts  act^  the  Suramaiy 

cle  other  than  a  Silway  carriage,  nor  on  the  per-  Convictions  act,  and  tlie  Summary  Trials  act. 

son,  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  or  on  a  Sunday  DUPB£,  JULES,  a  French  artist,  bom  in 

or  statutory  holiday,  without  a  written  permit  Nantes,   France,   April  5,  1811 ;  died  at  L'Isle 

from  the  Collector  of  Customs.    That  parts  of  Adam,  France,  Oct.  6, 18i39.     His  father,  Fran- 

any  manufactured  article  are  to  bo  charged  with  ^ois  Dupre,  a  native  of  LUsle  Adam,  conducted  a 

the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  finished  article,  or  small  porcelain  manufactory  at  Parmain,  and  at 

a  proportionate  valuation.    Special  or  general  the  age  of  twelve  this  son   was  the  principal 

regulations  of  the  Governor  in  Council  for  de-  porcelain  painter  in  the  atelier.    In  his  leisure 

termining  market  values  of  imported  articles  to  hours  he  wandered  through  the  woods  and  fields, 

have  the  full  force  and  authority  of  law.    The  sketch-book  in  hand,  studying  without  formula 

fair  market  value  of  any  goods  must  include  any  or  guidance,  directly  from  nature.    At  eighteen 

drawback  allowed  by  a  foreign  government,  anil  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  talent  was  immedi- 

also  the  amount  of  consideration  or  money  value  atelv  recognized.    Landscape  art  at  that  time, 

allowed  by  the  exjwrter  on  account  of  the  goods  made  chiefly  from  patchwork  sketches,  or  mo- 

being  exported.  tivi  collected  from  different  expeditions  to  the 

Post -Office. — Im()ortant    amendments  were  country  and  painted    in  the  studio,  was  under 

made  to  the  Post-Offlce  act.    The  postage  on  contempt    in    France;    but    Dupre's    canvases, 

**  drop  letters  "  delivered  by  carriers  in  the  city  which  were  direct  copies  of  nature,  speaking  to 

where  mailed  is  increased  from  one  cent  to  two  the  eye  through  their  truth  and  beauty,  anu  to 
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the  soul  with  the  subtle  emotion  and  sensations  survivor  of  the  illustrious  group  of  1830— Dela- 
that  the  artist  felt  while  viewing  the  scene,  were  croix,  Rousseau,  Diaz,  Oorot,  mrye,  Millet,  De- 
revelations,  pointing  not  onl^r  to  the  glory  of  art  camps,  and  Troyon — ^but  he  was  their  pioneer, 
and  the  future  of  the  artist,  but  to  the  heart  He  pointed  out  the  source  of  nature  as  the  true 
and  secret  of  wonder-working  Nature.  Dupr^  inspiration,  and  lift^  landscape  art  to  the  height 
studied  in  Paris,  painted  plates  and  dishes  for  reached  by  Claude  Lorraine,  RuysdaSl,  and 
his  father,  who  had  removed  his  manufactory  to  Hobbema.  *  How  Gorot  estimated  Dupr6  mav  be 
Coussac,  made  designs  for  an  uncle,  also  a  fax-  measured  in  the  circumstance  of  his  senaing 
encer,  and  decorat^  clock-faces,  which  were  him  a  sketch  marked  ^  A  finir  par  Jules  Dupre, 
made  with  automatic  springs  to  move  the  pict-  which  Dupre,  after  making  a  few  strokes,  re- 
ures.  In  1881  he  sent  his  first  contribution  to  turned  with  the  words,  *'  A  finir  par  Oorot"  It 
the  Paris  Salon,  and  it  was  bought  by  the  Duke  is  interesting  to  compare  Millet  and  Dupr^,  both 
de  Nemours,  for  12,000  francs.  A  graceful  story  of  whom  turned  to  Nature  for  their  power,  and 
is  told  of  this  work.  After  the  esteblishment  of  viewed  her  from  such  different  standpoints.  The 
the  third  republic,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  who  former  paints  the  human  element  wrestling  with 
had  been  exiled,  returned  to  France,  and  among  the  earth,  to  which  it  must  return — men  and 
the  first  visitors  to  welcome  him  came  Jules  Du-  women  of  the  soil  in  their  everlasting  struggle 
pr^.  During  their  conversation  Dupr^  said :  to  make  her  yield  her  increase  for  their  suste- 
'*  Moilseigneur,  I  can  never  forget  that  my  first  nance.  There  is  the  smell  of  the  upturned  sod, 
encouragement  came  from  your  Ro^al  Highness."  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  touch 
**  I  still  keep  the  picture,"  replied  the  duke ;  of  a  master-hand  in  everv  canvas,  for,  like  the 
'*let  us  look  at  it"  Standing  before  the  canvas,  fabled  giant  AntsBUs,.  Millet  gained  in  strength 
which  had  kept  its  freshness  and  impressiveness,  as  he  touched  his  mother  earth.  Dupr6  paints 
they  gazed  at  each  other,  and  after  measuring  the  splendors  of  creation :  the  brilliant,  glorious 
out  the  years  that  had  whitened  their  heads  and  sunshine  that  floods  the  fields,  that  smiles  on  hill 
seamed  their  foreheads,  the  duke,  taking  Dupr^'s  and  dale,  or  touches  the  thick  forest  with  flecks 
arm,  said :  "  Your  art  is  happier  than  either  of  of  light ;  tall  trees,  lords  of  the  forest,  with  their 
us;  for  it  has  not  grown  ola."  Dupr^  was  in-  nervous,  quivering  leaves:  the  distant  mount- 
vited  to  England  in  1833  by  Lord  Graves,  an  ains ;  the  '*  lazy-pacing  clouds,"  sailing  on  the 
amateur  arti^,  and  there  made  a  series  of  excel-  **  bosom  of  the  air " ;  the  sun  setting  in  a  gor- 
lent  croquis  in  the  neighborhood  of  Southamp-  ffeous  panoply  of  sky ;  the  terrible  fury  of  the 
ton.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Berry  with  his  oursting  storm-cloud :  the  somber  mystery  of  the 
brother  Victor,  Jules  Andr6,  and  Troyon,  where  dark,  dense  forest ;  the  "  mom  in  russet  mantle 
he  painted  his  famous  **  Femme  rdcurant  des  clad,"  stepping  o^er  the  dew ;  the  meadow-lands, 
chaudrons,"  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1885.  green  witn  grass  and  gay  with  flowers;  merry 
The  prevailing  tone  is  yellow,  and  this  canvas  dancing  brooks ;  streams  leaping  over  gray 
was  painted  in  cadmium,  a  pigment  first  used  stones ;  rivers  winding  under  arched  bridges, 
by  Decamps.  This  excited  tne  especial  admira-  near  quaint  French  villages ;  and  the  wonder  and 
tion  of  Delacroix,  and  establishea  a  friendship  sublimity  of  the  ocean,  sparkling  in  the  sun, 
between  these  two  great  masters.  After  the  gray  in  the  fog,  and  black  in  the  tempest  His 
revolution  of  1848,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  works  include :  Five  landscapes  (1831) ;  **  L*heure 
commission  to  organize  the  Salon,  and  was  also  de  la  soupe  " ;  **  Vue  prise  aux  environs  d*Ar- 
selected  to  collaborate  with  Eugene  Lami  in  two  genton  " ;  "  Vue  prise  aux  environs  de  Paris  "  ; 
pictures  of  the  Republican  victims  of  1848,  "  Vue  de  cour  valine  de  Montmorency "  (1833) ; 
which  appointment  he  accepted.  In  1849  he  was  "  Vue  prise  aux  environs  d'Argenton  " ;  "  Vue 
made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Dupre  prise  aux  environs  de  Creuse  " ;  **  Vue  prise  aux 
lived  but  a  short  time  in  raris,  but  he  spent  the  environs  de  Ch&teauroux  " ;  **  Vue  prise  d*un  in- 
winters  there  from  1876  till  1882.  For  several  terieur  de  chaumi^re  dans  le  Berry "  (1834) ; 
y'ears  his  studio  was  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Pierre,  '*  Vue  prise  dans  les  pacages  du  Limousin  " ; 
in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Afterward  he  re-  "  Vue  prise  &  Abbeville^* ;  *'  £tude  faite  dans  les 
moved  to  I/Isle  Adam,  where  he  was  separated  bois  de  la  Creuse  " ;  "  Vue  prise  k  Southampton, 
from  his  birthplace  only  by  the  river  Oise.  Here  England  "  (1835) ;  "  Vue  prise  en  An^leterre  " ; 
he  was  joined  by  his  friend  Theodore  Rousseau,  "  Interieur  du  chaumidre  du  Limousin  "  aqua- 
whom  he  had  forced  the  public  to  acknowledge ;  relle  (1836) :  "  Pont  du  village  de  Saint  Paul  sur 
here  his  power  ^ew  and  reached  its  highest  la  riviere  du  Fay " ;  "  Pont  sur  la  riviere  du 
mark  of  expression,  and  here  he  Worked  dili-  Fay " ;  "  Vue  prise  dans  le  Bas  Limousin " ; 
gently  in  his  old  age  until  his  death  which,  in  "  Vue  prise  en  Normandie  " ;  "  Les  baigneuses  " ; 
the  words  of  his  funeral  oration — pronounced  by  "  Animaux  passant  un  gu6  ";  "  Vue  prise  dans 
M.  Gustave  Larroumet — was  but  the  "  consecra-  les  department  de  Tlnare  "  (1839) ;  **  Un  Pac- 
tion of  his  glory."  One  of  Dupre's  biographers  age  " ;  "  Soleil  conchant " ;  "  Entree  d'un  ha- 
says  of  hira  :  "  Without  knowing  him,  we  divine  mean  dans  les  Landes  "  (1852) ;  "  Passa^  d*ani- 
him  from  his  pictures;  grave  and  thoughtful,  maux  sur  un  pont  dans  le  Berry";  *' Forest  de 
with  a  shade  of  sadness  left  upon  him  by  the  Compiegne";  "La  gorge  des  Eaux-Chaudes ** ; 
years  of  combat.  He  walks  straight,  his  hand  "  Basse  Pyrenees " ;  "  Une  bergerie  dans  le 
Soes  not  tremble,  and  the  blue  and  gentle  eye,  in  Berry  "  ;  **  La  route  tournante  " ;  **  La  Vanne  " ; 
a  most  energetic  head,  betrays  a  chosen  soul  "  Souvenir  des  Landes " ;  "  Un  roarais  dans  la 
humbling  itself  before  Nature  in  recognition  Sologne " ;  '*  Route  dans  les  Landes " ;  **  La 
of  the  tempests  that  she  has  let  loose  in  its  Saulee " ;  **  Le  retour  du  troupcaux " ;  "  Gouts 
thoughts."  In  his  later  years  Dupre  became  fas-  d'eau  en  Picardie"  (1867);  "La  mendiante"; 
cinated  by  the  sea,  and  jjainted  numerous  beau-  "  L'Orage  en  mer  " ;  "  Ooucher  du  soleil " ;  "  Pa- 
tiful  marine  views.    Dupr6  was  not  only  the  last  cages  du  Limousin  "  ;  "  L'fecurie";  "  Les  Ijan- 
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lies";  '*La  SatUaie 


ii 


Une  marine 


it 


Allee 


darbres  dans  le  pare  de  Stors*';  *'Les  bagues 
echouees  ** ;  '*  La  mare  au  soleil  couchant " ; 
**Dans  la  foret  de  Compiegne."  To  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1883  he  sent  ^'Les  bords  d'un 
ruisseau,"  **  Le  gue/'  **  Le  chene  et  le  marais, 
"  Le  m^tairie  "  '*  La  foret,"  **  Un  clair  de  lune. 
and  "  Un  i^tour  du  troupeao."  Two  works,  **  Le 
2$oir  **  and  **  Le  matin/*  are  in  the  Luxembourg 


»» 


»» 


Musuem.  His  works  in  the  United  States  in- 
clude several "  Landscapes,"  *'  Hay- Wagon,"  '*01d 
Oak,"  "  The  Balloon,"  "  Evening,"  **  Cows  in  the 
Pool,"  "  Scene  near  Fontainebleau,"  ''  Meadows 
with  Stream,"  "Washerwoman,"  "Meadow," 
**  Cows  and  Landscape,"  "  French  Village," 
"Pond,"  "River  Scene,"  "Autumn  Sunset^ 
"Midday,"  "Shepherd  Boy,"  "At  Sea,"  and 
"  Bright  Day." 


?» 
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ECUADOR,  an  independent  republic  in  South 
America.  (For  details  having  reference  to  area, 
provinces,  and  population,  see  the  "  Annual  Cy- 
cIopiBdia  "  for  {m^ 

UOTernment. — The  President  is  Dr.  Antonio 
Flores,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  June 
30, 1892.  His  Cabinet  is  as  follows :  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Don  C&rlos 
R.  Tobar ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Don  Francisco 
Campo ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of 
Justice,  Don  Elias  Lazo ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen. 
Julio  Saenz.  The  Ecuadorian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington is  Don  Jose  Maria  Caamafio,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  Ecuador;  the  Consul-General  at  New 


Railroads.— The  line  of  railway  between  Du- 
ran  and  Yac^achi  was  thrown  open  to  traffic  in 
1888.  WorK  continued  actively  on  the  railroad 
between  Yaguachi  and  Sibambe  in  the  direction 
of  Quito.  On  the  line  between  Guayaquil  and 
Sibambe,  which  will  be  184  kilometres  in  length, 
102  are  in  running  order,  between  Guayaquil 
and  Chimbo.  The  YMniachi  -  Quito  Railroad 
Company  succeeded  in  ^Miting  a  loan  of  0,000,- 
000  francs  in  Europe. 

Telegraphs.— The  fifteen  capitals  of  prov- 
inces are  in  communication  with  one  another  by 
means  of  a  network  of  land  lines  that  have  1,000 
kilometres  of  wire,  the  number  of  offices  being 


York  is  Don  Domingo  L.  Ruiz.    The  American    88.    The  cost  of  telegrams  has  been  reduced  to 


Consul-General  at  Guayaquil  is  Owen  McGarr. 

Finances. — At  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Antonio 
Jurado,  who  had  been  sent  from  Quito  to  Lon- 
don bv  a  syndicate  to  secure  from  the  Ecuado- 
rian dovemment  concession  for  the  construction 


20  cents  for  the  first  ten  words ;  each  additional 
ten  words,  or  fractions  thereof,  10  cents. 

Postal  Serriee. — The  number  of  items  of 
mail  matter  handled  in  1888,  exclusive  of  news- 
papers, was  8,024,034.     In  January,  1889,  the 


of  a  new  railway,  the  foreign  bondholders  were,  orovince  of  Guayaquil  made  a  contract  with  Don 

early  in  June,  convoked  in  the  latter  city  for  the  Manuel  Julian  Calx>s  for  the  regular  conveyance 

purpose  of  submitting  to  them  informally  cer-  of  the  Ecuadorian  mail  between  Guayaquil  and 

tain  proposals  for  conversion  of  the  debt.    The  the  GaUpagos  Islands.    In  April  the  money-or- 

foreign  debt,  which  has  been  in  default  for  der  system  was  organi2ed  between  Quito,  Guaya- 

twenty-two  years  past,  on  June  1,  1889,  stood  as  quil,  Cuenca,  Ambato,  and  Riobamba. 

follows :  Bonded  debt,  ;£1,824,000 ;  accrued  in-  Commerce.— The  imports  in  1888  were  valued 


at  $11,500,000,  and  the  exports  at  $11,100,000. 
The  latter  embraced  9,682  tons  of  cocoa,  555  tons 
of  coffee.  290  tons  of  hides,  and  173  tons  of  In- 
dia-rubber. The  American  trade  presents  the 
following  figures : 


OALRNDAR  YKAR. 


1687 


Inpoft  Into  th* 
Unltad  Stale*. 

$1,194,847 
812,472 


DooMrtle  •zpoct 
to 


$807.6« 
8<»,6«5 


terest,  £392.100 ;  toUl,  £2,216,160 ;  foreign  fioat- 
ing  debt,  £55,309 ;  grand  total,  £2,271,469.  The 
internal  debt  is  $4,820,648.  A  memorandum 
was  drawn  up  between  Dr.  Jurado  and  a  com- 
mittee of  bondholders  which  was  forwarded  to 
Quito;  but  as  the  conditions  appeared  too  oner- 
ous, the  Government  sent  a  cable  message  to 
fjondon  rejecting  the  proposals.  The  home  debt 
includes  $2,084,504  of  paper  money  in  circula- 
tion. The  budget  for  the  years  1889  and  1890, 
together,  estimates  the  income  at  $4,252,582,  and 
the  outlay  at  $4,379,056.    A  law  was  promul-        There  entered  Ecuadorian  ports  in  1887,  550 

gated  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  authorizing  the  custom-  sea-going  vessels,  227  being  steamers,  and  their 
ouses  of  the  republic  to  issue  warrants  to  the  joint  tonnage  was  258,947.  The  entries  at  Guay- 
owners  of  merchandise  in  bond,  to  enable  them  aquil  alone  were  204  vessels,  of  which  102  were 
to  raise  money  thereon  in  the  open  market  A  steamers,  the  total  tonnage  being  137,083.  In 
decree  was  published  in  September,  1889,  prohib-  1888  the  tonnage  of  steamers  arrived  at  the  lat- 
iting  the  importation  of  Colombian  dollars,  as  ter  port  had  increased  to  154,266,  due  to  the  cs- 
this  money  is  inferior  to  the  national  coinage,  tablishmentof  a  new  Chilian  steamship  oompanv 
Army  and  Nary. —The  strength  of  the  per-  in  competition  with  the  English  line.  Both 
manent  army  in  lw8  was  4,730  men.  The  rJa-  coastwise  and  river  navigation  were  thrown  open 
tional  Guard  comprises  68  battalions  of  foot,  9  to  foreign  flags  in  1889.  A  chamber  of  com- 
of  horse,  and  2  batteries.  By  decree  of  the  merce  was  established  in  Guayaquil  in  1889. 
President,  the  instruction  of  army  officers  hence-  Exclnsion  of  Chinamen.— On  Sept.  22, 1889, 
forth  is  to  embrace  target-firing  and  fencing.  a  decree  was  published  prohibiting  Chinese  im- 

The  navy  consists  of  one  transport,  one  gun-    migration, 
boat,  and  one  cruiser  (both  third  class),  mount-        Abolition  of  the  Church's  Tithe.— During 
ing  together  six  guns  and  being  manned  by  100    the  summer  of  1889  the  tithe  of  the  ('atholic 
siwors.  Church  was  abolished,  and  an  arrangement  was 
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made  with  the  papacy  to  indemnify  the  Church  is  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice.    The  gen- 

by  setting  aside  annually  certain  export  duties  darraerie,  with  the  bodies  of  police  created  for 

henceforth  to  accrue  to  tne  benefit  of  the  latter,  the  cities  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  had  a  total 

Earthquake. — A  sharp  shock  of  earthquake  strength  of  about  7,Q0O  in  the  beginning  of  1889. 
was  felt  at  Santa  Elena  at  11.15  p.  m.  on  March  2.  The  Egyptian  army  was  disbanded  after  the  re- 
It  lasted  about  fifteen  seconds,  and  was  followed  bellion,  and  in  December,  1882,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir 
in  a  few  minutes  by  four  other  shocks,  each  less  Evelyn  Wood  was  intrusted  with  th^  organiza- 
violent  than  the  preceding  one.  The  direction  tion  of  a  new  army.  The  Egyptian  army,  in 
was  from  east  to  west.  Shocks  were  felt  at  in-  which  there  are  about  60  English  officers,  had 
tervals  during  the  night  and  on  the  following  in  1889  a  total  strength  of  9,4(%. 
day.  Simultaneously  the  earthquake  was  felt  at  Area  and  Popnuition. — Before  the  English 
Guayaquil,  the  first  shock  being  succeeded  by  occupation  the  dominions  of  the  Khedive  cov- 
thirteen  others  of  less  severity.  Clocks  were  ered  an  area  of  1,026,250  square  miles,  with  11.- 
stopped,  and  the  telephone  wires  were  thrown  434,378  inhabitants.  In  1884,  under  English 
down,  causing  a  panic  among  the  people.  compulsion,  the  Soudan  and  the  Eouatorial  Prov- 

Slarery. — Altnough  the  Indians  are  nominal-  inces  were  abandoned  and  Wady  Haifa  was  pro- 
ly  free,  they  are  in  reality  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  visionallv  adopted  as  the  southern  boundary,  i-e- 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  by  law  the  Indian  ducing  the  area  of  the  country  to  12,976  square 
is  free,  he  is  bought  and  sold,  bequeathed  by  miles,  with  a  population  of  6,806,381  souls.  Of 
will,  or  seized  by  a  creditor  in  payment  of  a  debt,  the  total  area  of  8,000,000  feddans  4,963,462  fed- 
and  is  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  a  beast  of  dans  are  cultivated,  1,213,378  feddans  are  c^v- 
burden.  This  state  of  things  is  brought  about  ered  with  canals,  roads,  date  plantations,  etc.« 
by  the  law  that  permits  the  Indian  to  sell  him-  and  1,823,160  feddans  are  marsh,  river,  lakes, 
self  into  slavery  when  he  is  unable  to  satisfv  his  and  desert.  The  agricultural  population  forms 
creditors  in  any  other  way.  Once  a  slave,  he  is  about  61  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  foreign- 
rarel^  able  to  extricate  himself  from  his  servile  ers  in  1882  were  1*34  per  cent.,  but  since  then 
condition.  His  wife  and  children  are  also  slaves,  the  proportion  has  increased  considerably.  Cairo, 
The  family  is  allowed  a  miserable  hut  in  which  the  capital,  had  368,108  inhabitants  at  the  cen- 
to lodge,  and  a  small  patch  of  ground  barely  suf-  sus  of  1882,  and  Alexandria  208,755. 
ficient  to  supply  the  food  necessary  to  sustain  Finances. — The  total  revenue  is  estimated  in 
life.  A  man  who  has  thus  sold  himself  into  slav-  the  budget  for  1889  at  9,567,000  Egyptian 
ery  is  attached  to  the  estate  of  his  owner,  and  pounds.  The  land  tax  and  date  tax  are  esti- 
passes  with  it  into  the  hands  of  the  heir  or  pur-  mated  to  produce  5,288,000  pounds ;  railroads, 
chaser,  when  it  is  transferred  by  death  or  sale.  1,390,000  pounds;  customs,  1,120,000  pounds; 
The  greater  number  of  the  Indians  of  the  interior  professional  and  urban  taxes,  340,000  pounds ; 
are  I'educed  to  this  condition,  and  live  a  life  of  octrois,  310,000 pounds;  Ministry  of  Justice,  310.- 
the  utmost  degradation  and  misery.  000  pounds;  posts,  231,000  pounds;   salt  and 

EGYPT,  a  principality  in   northern  Africa,  natron,  220,000  pounds;  Alexandria  port  dues, 

tributary  to  Turkey.    The  reigning  Khedive  is  110,000   pounds;   miiitair  exemption,    100,000 

Mohammed  Tewfik,  bom  Nov.  19,  1852,  who  pounds ;  lighthouses,  95,000  pounds ;  navigation 

succeeded  his  father,  Ismail,  on  his  abdication,  aues.  89,0%  pounds ;  fisheries,  85,000  pounds ; 

June  26, 1879,  when  France  and  Great  Britain  rents  of  Government  property,  80,000  pounds ; 

intervened  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  creditors,  the  pension  fund,  70,000  pounds;    telegraphs. 

The  financial  settlement  then  arranged  and  the  25,000  pounds ;  governorship  of  Suakin,  12,500 

costly  administration  by  European  officials  in-  pounds ;    and    other    sources,  205,500   pounds, 

troduced  by  the  French  and  English  comptrol-  From  the  sum  of  all  these  items  490.000  pounds 

lers-general  led  to  a  military  revolution  in  1882.  are  deducted  for  possible  non-collections.    The 

England  intervened,  defeated  the  rebellious  army,  total    expenditure    is    estimated    at    9,559,000 

overthrew  the  representative  government  set  up  pounds.    Of  this  sum  the  public  debt  absorbs 

by  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  restored  the  4,366,577  pounds ;  the  Ministry  of  War,  police, 

Khedive.     A  British  army  of  occupation  re-  prisons,  and  army  of  occupation,  690,211  pounds ; 

mained  in  the  country,  and  the  administration  the  tribute  to  Turkey,  678,397  pounds ;  railroads, 

was  placed  under  the  control  of  English  officials,  585,000  pounds  jpensions,  500,000  pounds ;  Min- 

chiei  of  whom  is  the  financial  adviser  of  the  istry  of  Public  Works,  447,850  pounds ;  Ministry 

Khedive.    The  joint  control  of  Prance  and  Eng-  of  Justice,  354,973  pounds ;    administration  of 

land  was  formally  abolished  by  a  khedivial  de-  the  provinces,  336,417  pounds ;  suppression  of 

tree  on  Jan.  18,  1883.    The  European  adviser  of  the    corv^e^    250,000    pounds ;    posts,    200,639 

the  Khedive  has  nominally  no  right  to  interfere  pounds;    Ministry    of    the    Interior,     1J^,884 

in  matters  of  internal  administration,  which  are  pounds ;    civil  lists  of   Ismail    Pasha,   128,883 

under  the  direction  of  the  ministry,  in  which  he  pounds;  Ministry  of  Finance,  127,292  pounds: 

has  a  consultative  voice.    Provincial  boards,  a  Suakin,  109,000  pounds ;    customs  adininistra- 

Ijegislativc  Council,  and  a  General  Assembly,  all  tion,  93,340  pounds ;  civil  list  of  the  Khedive, 

elected  by  universal  suffrage,  were  created  in  90,000  pounds ;  Ministry  of  Public  Instniction, 

1883,  but  these  bodies,  having  merely  advisory  69,846  pounds;  other  ministries,  116,739  pounds: 

powers  in  matters  of  legislation,  exercise  no  in-  salt  and  natron,  66,020  pounds ;  private  cabinet 

fluence.    In  1884  the  police  was  reorganized,  the  of  the  Khedive,  60,000  pounds;  octrois,  44,578 

jails  were  placed  under  the  control  of  two  direc-  pounds ;  telegraphs,  35,000  pounds ;  lighthouses, 

tors-general  attac^hed  to  the  Ministry  of  the  In-  39,760    pounds;    port    of    Alexandria,    19,872 

terior,  and  the  magisterial  functions  of  the  mu-  pounds:    fisehries,  11,381    [X)unds;  navigation, 

dirs  or  provincial  governors  was  transferred  to  3,391   pounds :   other  expenses.  10,000  pounds, 

delegates  appointed  by  a  procnrenr-gin^rah  who  The  revenue  for  1888  was  estimated  at  9,567,000 
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t>oand8,  and  the  expenditure  at  0,550,000  pounds,  civil  and  financial  administration  can  show  some 

In  1887  the  actual  receipts  were  9,616,358  pounds,  economies  as  compared  with  the  time  of  the  dual 

and  the  disbursements  9,207,900  pounds.  control.    There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the 

The  International  Commission  appointed  in  productive  capacity  of  the  country  as  the  result 
1880  to  examine  the  financial  situation  estimated  of  small  improvements  in  the  irrigation  works. 
the  annual  revenue  for  1882  and  succeeding  Reforms  in  the  administration  of  iustice  have 
years  at  8,411,622  Egyptian  pounds.  The  debt  worked  beneficially.  A  change  in  the  dates  for 
was  adjusted  on  this  basis,  1,157,718  pounds  be-  collecting  the  land  tax  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
ing  assigned  to  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  harvest  season  and  more  thorough  collections 
the  privileged  debt,  which  was  securS  on  the  have  benefited  the  revenue.  None  of  the  prom- 
railroad  and  telegraph  receipts  and  the  Alexan-  ised  reductions  of  taxation  have  been  effected, 
dria  port  dues ;  2,2(fo,686  pounds  to  the  service  save  a  partial  remission  of  the  octroi  duties.  The 
of  the  unified  debt ;  8,641,544  pounds  to  the  ad-  partial  abolition  of  the  corvSe  is,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
ministrative  expenses  of  the  Government ;  681,-  an  advantage  to  the  fellaheen, 
486  pounds  to  the  Turkish  tribute ;  198,858  The  financial  credit  of  the  Government,  owing 
pounds  to  payment  of  interest  on  the  Suez  Ca-  not  so  much  to  the  improved  state  of  the  finances 
nal  shares  oeld  by  England ;  and  877,858  pounds  as  to  the  political  connection  with  Great  Britain, 
to  the  Moukabafa  annuity,  the  Daira  Khassa,  stands  very  much  better  than  before  the  English 
and  unforeseen  expenses.  The  powers  in  1885  occupation,  when  Egyptian  securities  were  as 
guaranteed  a  new  loan  of  9,000,000  pounds  low  m  the  market  as  tnose  of  Turkey  are  now. 
sterling,  bearing  interest  at  3|  per  cent,  for  the  With  unified  bonds  at  90  in  the  spring  of  1889, 
settlement  of  the  Alexandria  indemnities  and  the  credit  of  Egypt  was  hif^her  than  that  of 
the  floating  debt,  and  to  provide  £1,000,000  for  Austria  or  Italy.  The  English  advisers  of  the 
irrigation  works.  Another  loan  of  2,800,000  Khedive  considered  it  a  favorable  time  for  con- 
Egyptian  pounds,  bearing  4^  per  cent,  interest,  verting  the  privileged  debt  into  4-  or  4i-i)er- 
was  issued  in  May,  1888,  for  the  purpose  of  pay-  cent,  bonds,  and  thus  effecting  an  annual  saving 
ing  off  mortgages  on  Domains  lands  held  by  Is-  of  £150,000  or  more.  The  bonds  are  not  legally 
mail  Pasha  and  members  of  his  family  and  of  convertible,  because  the  law  of  liquidation  made 
redeeming  pensions,  inoposing  no  aaditional  them  payable  at  par  in  semi-annual  drawings 
charge  on  the  revenue.  The  total  debt  on  Nov.  extending  over  sixty-five  years.  The  Egyptian 
30,  1888,  was  as  follows :  Government  desired  the  support  of  a  legal  opin- 

t^M/tDtvnnvB  nr  nnrr                                 a .  ^^^^  ^^^  applied  to  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in 

DEBCRIPnOKB  OF  DEBT.                                                  AoMnnt.  -mi        j    Sr    4.       'xi.                  •     j  xt.           11            ji                1 

Oittnnteed  Imd £9,1.^2,100  England ;  but  with  one  mind  they  all  condemned 

IXoffled  debt 0(^989,440  the  proposed  operation  as  a  breach  of  contract. 

5SJ?JISri<i?' ^bjmlm  Nevertheless,  Riaz  Pasha  affirmed  the  absolute 

DaiwfciD. ...!'.'.".!".*.'.!'.!!. ".!'.*. ..!!!".!!!!!!!!      a;«86,480  "gl^t  of  the  Egyptian  Government  to  pay  off 

OMiTenioD  loan 8,880,000  the  bonds  at  par.    The  consent  of  all  the  powers, 

„    ,                                                   -jftfloftown  however,  was  requisite.      Sir  Edgar  Vincent, 

^"^ i;i08,»8a,«40  financial  adviser  to  the  Khedive,  and   Baron 

The  Domains  and  Daira  Sanieh  loans  are  guar-  Kichthofen,  Commissioner  of  the  Caisse  de  la 
anteed  by  the  Domains  and  Daira  estates,  which  Dette,  went  to  Europe  to  negotiate  with  the 
are  managed  by  commissioners  for  the  benefit  of  governments  and  with  the  bankers,  and  in  May 
the  bondholders.  The  revenues,  however,  fall  the  Egyptian  Government  addressed  a  circular 
short  of  the  amount  of  the  interest,  and  the  to  the  powers  communicating  the  draft  of  a  de- 
Government  has  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  cree  for  converting  the  preference  debt,  reini- 
which  is  estimated  for  1889  at  275,000  pounds,  bursing  the  44-per-cent.  loan  of  1888,  and  placing 
The  new  guaranteed  loan  calls  for  a  fixed  an-  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  £1,200.000 
nnal  sum  of  £315,000,  which  provides  for  its  for  the  commutation  of  pensions  and  for  con- 
gradual  redemption.  The  interest  and  sinking  structing  irrigation  works  intended  to  avert  the 
fund  of  the  conversion  loan  of  1888  amount  to  disastrous  efi^cts  of  a  low  Nile  for  the  future. 
130,000  pounds.  Other  debt  charges,  besides  the  Rothschild  and  BleichrOder  signed  the  contract 
interest  on  the  preference  and  unified  debts,  are  to  provide  the  money  for  the  conversion.  The 
the  Daira  Khassa,  an  annual  payment  of  34,000  Governments  of  England,  Germany,  Austria- 
pounds  to  the  Daira  loan  commissioners;  194,-  Hungary,  and  Italy  gave  their  adherence  to  the 
000  pounds  of  interest  payable  to  England  on  project  without  reservation.  Russia  consented 
the  purchase  money  for  the  Khedive's  Suez  Canal  with  the  proviso  that  all  the  other  powers  should 
shares  in  lieu  of  the  dividends,  which  are  mort-  agree,  and  that  the  saving  effected  by  the  con- 
gaged  to  the  company  till  1894:  and  the  Mou-  version  should  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of 
kabala  annuity  of  150,000  pounds.  The  interest  the  unified  debt.  To  this  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
at  4  per  cent,  on  the  unified  debt  amounts  to  ment  agreed.  The  French  Government  expressed 
2,184,000  pounds,  and  the  privileged  or  prefer-  approval  of  the  financial  proposals,  but  pointed 
ence  debt,  on  which  5  per  cent,  is  paid,  requires  out  that  the  excellent  financial  position  of  Egypt 
1,087,000  pounds.  When  the  new  guaranteed  was  evidence  that  order  was  restored,  and  that 
loan  was  raised,  the  sinking  funds  of  the  other  thus  the  condition  that  England  had  laid  down 
debts  were  suspended.  The  revenue  since  the  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  was  fulfilled,  and 
British  occupation  began  has  exceeded  the  nor-  therefore  made  it*  consent  conditional  on  receiv- 
mal  budget  of  the  debt  commissioners ;  but  the  ing  assurances  of  the  intended  withdrawal  of 
expenditure  likewise  has  gone  far  beyond  their  the  British  troops.  What  was  desired  was  a  re- 
estimate,  owing  chiefly  to  the  addition  to  the  newal  of  the  promises  made  bv  Gladstone  and 
debt  resulting  from  the  military  occupation  and  re|)eatedly  confirmed  by  SalisWry.  But  the 
the  expenses  of  operations  in  the  Soudan.    The  British  I*remier  would  not  reaffirm  the  engage- 
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ment  that  he  had  previouslv  accepted  as  binding,  pounds,  and  the  exports  amounted  to  10,876,417 

In  his  reply  to  the  Frencn  position,  communi-  pounds.    The  imports  of  specie  were  8,066,740 

cated  by  M.  Waddington,  he  simply  declined  to  pounds,  and  the  exports  1,898,062  pound^.    The 

di^uss  the  question  of  evacuation  m  connection  principal  imports  were  cotton    goods,  of   the 

with  the  Egyptian  conversion  scheme,  at  the  value  of  1,547,571  pounds ;  other  textile  manu- 

same  time  pointing  to  the  advance  of  the  der-  faotures,  668,604  pounds ;    machinery,  504,076 

vishes,  which  occurred  opportunely,  as  a  proof  pounds ;  coal,  407,842  pounds ;  hosiery  and  cloth- 

that  the  presence  of  English  troops  was  neces-  mg,  362,805  pounds ;    wine,  beer,  and  spirits, 

saryfor  tne  security  of  Egypt    In  responding  323,680  pounds;  oils,  309,057  pounds;   timber, 

to  a  speech  of  Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  House  of  289,597  pounds ;  tobaoco,  268,0(&  pounds ;  coffee, 

Peers,  who  urged  the  Government  openly  to  de-  289,589  pounds :  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 

clare  Egypt  to  be  a  British  dependency,  he  re-  227,145  jMunds ;  indigo,  222,778  pounds.    The 

veided  in  veiled  diplomatic  terms  the  intention  value  of  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  in  1887  was 

to  continue   the  tut«lajge  until  circumstances  7,524,567  pounds ;  cotton  seed,  1,277,050  pounds ; 

would  admit  of  annexation.  beans,  524,880  pounds;  sugar,  489,893  pounds; 

I  have  not  been  able  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  wheat,  169,808  pounds ;  rice,  138,^  P^^So^  .9' 

of  my  noble  friend  that  the  guardianship  of  this  ooun-  the  total  export  and  import  trade  m  1887,  the 

per  cent. ; 

^ij'Li^i5^il^?^ri3i^''iT*^  £M*i!'v?!?S''"^wi?™  percenLT  of  TSdyl  V-e'  per"  cent  V  oT  India,  2-5 

....                «  ^«  ^    ™,     ^,«    «    ««..           o«  je,  '66  per  cent. ;  of  America, 

^ ^  other  countries  3*28  per  cent. 

oountry^as  The'  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  in  1884 

wnctioned  or  enoouraffod  aud  asks  us  to  penetrate  into  with  Greece,  Italy,  England,  the  United  States^ 

the  future  and  say  what  the  future  relations  of  thia  Portugal,  and  other  countries  promoted  com- 

country  and  Egypt  are  to  be,  I  must  respectfully  aak  mercial  exchanges,  especially  by  the  impetus  that 

the  house  to  allow  me  to  decline.    We  have  again  £(;  j~ve  to  tobacco  imports.     The  Government 

from  124,410  pounds 


bays  there  has  been  vaoUlation  or  the  semblance  of  ^^  Agriculture.— The  grain  crops  are  sown  u^ 

vacillation.  I  again  can  not  admit  that  the  charge  is  November  and  harvested  m  May  or  June.    In 

sustained  bv  anv  evidence  or  any  particulars.    If  my  March  the  principal  summer  crops  are  sown, 

noble  friena  will  do  me  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  ao-  consisting  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  which  are 

count  which  I  ^ve  four  years  ago  of  the  policy  which  rfpe  in  October  or  November.    Rice,  sorghum; 

the  then  mooming  Government  thought  it  their  duty  ^^  vegetables  are  planted  in  July,  and  are 

s^^crs:?iSShKfr^^^^^^  ^/ J^^^^^'  \%fc^^  ^'  4*^^^  \" 

find  we  have  not  deviated  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  ^887  there  were  1,288,861  acres  under  wheat, 

the  line  which  we  then  laid  down.    I  need  not  repeat  977,064  under  clover,  898,485  under  cotton,  784.- 

what  I  have  already  expressed— namelv.  the  obugan  651  under  beans,  709,867  under  maize,  540,166 

tion  which  we  feel  lK>una  in  honor  to  fulnll  before  we  under  barley,  458,100  under  Egyptian   maize, 

withdraw  from  the  guardianship  of  Egypt.   But  when  155,838  under  lentils,  155,418  under  rice,  136,650 

my  noble  friend  asks  us  to  go  beyond  that  and  to  wn-  u„der  helbe  or  fenugreek,  82,080  under  potatoes, 

Mt!  in  dee^S  r^Tat^  rvS^aliSt  JS  ^f '  ^^  ^?^"^S.f '''.  "°f " '^"^^^i  ^  Jl'^ 

our  predeoeasore  have  said,  we  will,  under  the  ciroum-  ^\  «n?«5  melons,  ld,885  under  lupins,  12,101 

stances  and  conditions  as  tliey  are  now,  declare  our  under  tobacco,  11,868  under  peas,  5,147  under 

stay  in  Egypt  permanent  and  our  relations  to  Egypt  sesame,  and  57.515  under  vines,  orchards,  and 

that  of  a  conquering  oountrv  to  a  conquered,  I  mui»t  other  crops,  making  a  total  of  6,367,960  acres,  of 

say  I  think  my  noble  friend  pays  an  insufficient  re-  which  1.217,565  acres  bore  double  crops.     In 

gard  to  the  sanctity  ofthe  obligations  which  the  Gov-  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  land   is  watered  by 

?r.h?r  *Tn'l^l'^  rXr  wJ  w^nof^L^'I^^IIw  ^^aus  of ^uals,  four  crops  are  grown  in  three 

to  abide.    In  such  a  matter  we  have  not  to  couHiaer  „^„^      t„  jr^^^l,  T?„„«i.  ,'iZr.^4.;^«  :„  ^49^r,^^A  k« 

what  is  the  most  convenient  or  what  is  the  most  prof-  J«*":     ^".^PP^^  ^FP*  l"!??*^^"^  ?  effected  by 

itable  course ;  we  have  to  consider  the  course  to  which  noodmg  the  land  at  high  Nile,  and  seven  crops 

we  are  bound  by  our  own  obligations  and  by  £u-  are  obtained  in  every  six  years.    The  number  of 

ropean  law.    We  shall  trv  to  observe  that  rule  faith-  feddans  cultivated  in  Lower  Egypt  in  1887  was 

fully.    Undoubtedly  we  have  no  intention  of  aban-  2,748,990:  in  Upper  Egypt,  2,217,472.    The  cat- 

doning  our  task  untU  it  is  fiUflUed  ;  but  we  have  no  tie  and  farm  animals,  including  horses  and  cam- 

authonty  or  right  to  give  it  the  extension  my  noble  ^Ig,  was  1,668,860.    There  were  8,452,674  bearing 

tYiend  desires.  ^^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^gg^     rpj^^  j^-j^  ^^^  j^  jqq^  ^  ^he 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  highest  level  recorded  in  150  years.  In  1888,  on 
French  Government  regretted  assuming  an  atti-  the  contrary,  there  was,  with  the  exception  of 
tude  that  obstructed  financial  roform,  and  in  1877,  the  lowest  Nile  of  the  century.  It  was 
July  the  Egryptiau  Government  applied  to  it  suspected  that  the  Mahdists  had  deflected  the 
again,  receiving  in  reply  an  assurance  that  the  course  of  the  White  Nile.  The  deficiency  had  a 
French  ministry  shared  the  view  of  Riaz  Pasha,  disastrous  effect  especially  on  the  agriculture  of 
that  the  conversion  is  of  vital  importance  to  Upper  Egypt,  where  800,000  acres  were  thrown 
Egypt,  but,  as  the  political  situation  remained  out  of  cultivation.  The  resulting  loss  of  rev- 
unchanged,  France  was  compelled  to  withhold  enue  was  estimated  at  £800,000.  The  number 
her  consent.  of  men  employed  in  forced  labor  by  the  Irriga- 

Commerce. — The  imports  of  merchandise  in  tion  Department  was  58,788.   They  cleared  from 

1887  had  a  total  value  of  8,137,054  Egyptian  the  canals  8,893,300  cubic   metres.    The  work 
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done  by  machinerj  and  hired  labor  costs  about  number  of  passengers  more  than  2.000»000.    The 

6<<.  per  cubic  metre.    The  expenses  of  dredging  night  service  has  reduced  the  average  time  of 

the  Ibrahimieh  Canal  have  been  reduced  by  more  passage  to  30|  hours.    The  gross  receipts  for 

than  half  since  1885.  1888  were  67,000,000  francs,  and  the  expenses 

Railroads  and  Telegraphs. —  The  total  7,743,000  francs,  or  11^  per  cent, 
length  of  railroad  lines  is  1,109  miles,  of  which  Events  in  the  Sondan. — The  conflicting  ru- 
165  miles  are  double.  The  length  of  lines  in  mors  of  the  bazars,  and  tales  brought  from  the 
actual  operation  in  1887  was  900  miles.  The  Soudan  by  paid  and  voluntary  messengers,  sol- 
gross  receipts  were  1,296,568  Egyptian  pounds,  diers  of  Hicks's  army  escaped  from  captivity, 
and  the  expenses  586,456  pounds.  Greek  traders  in  disguise,  and  other  dubious  ele- 

The  Government  in  the  beginning  of  1888  had  ments,  indicated  in  their  main  drift  that  the 

8,172  miles  of  telegraphs,  with  5,428  miles  of  power  of  the  Khalifa  Abdulla  was  on  the  wane 

wires.    Cairo  and  Alexandria  are  connected  by  m  the  early  part  of  1889.   The  first  of  the  Egyp- 

telephone.    The  number  of  European  commer>  tian  garrisons  to  desert  to  the  Mahdists  had  been 

dal  telegrams  dispatched  in  1887  was  429,729 ;  Dara,  which  was  betrayed  by  Khalet,  vakeel  of 

of  Arabic  commercial  telegrams,  880,175  ;    of  the  Mudireh.  Inducing  the  acting  mudir  of  Keb 

railroad  telegrams,  817,077.  Kubieh  to  join  him,  IGialet  besieged  Fasher,  and 

The  Pos^Ofllee. — The  number  of  domestic  captured  it  by  strategy  in  January,  1885,  sending 
letters  carried  during  1887  was  8.174,000 ;  of  for-  a  large  store  of  rifles,  a  mitrailleuse,  and  twenty- 
eign  letters,  4,742,000 ;  of  parcels,  180,676.  The  four  ^ns  to  the  Mahdi  at  Omdurman.  The 
amount  of  specie  transported  was  £11,486,095,  Mahdists  thought  that  they  had  the  sympathies 
as  against  £10,926,296  in  1886.  Of  the  foreign  of  the  tribes  of  Darfour,  and.  leaving  emirs  in 
correspondence  31  per  cent,  was  with  Great  charge,  they  departed  to  enter  on  other  con- 
Britain,  quests.    Yet  Tussuf,  a  grandson  of  the  late  Sul- 

The  8aez  Canal. — ^The  length  of  the  canal,  tan,  immediately  arose,  proclaimed  himself  Sul- 
which  was  opened  for  navigation  on  Nov.  17,  tan,  and  for  nearly  a  year  held  the  province 
1869,  is  87  miles,  inclusive  of  21  miles  of  lakes,  against  the  Mahdi*s  forces.  Even  after  he  was 
The  share  capital  of  the  company  consists  of  slain,  and  the  country  had  been  reoccupied,  the 
895,471  shares  of  500  francs  each,  of  which  176,-  people  continued  the  war,  and  in  1887,  when  the 
602  formerly  belonged  to  the  Khedive  Ismail,  dervishes  were  resolved  on  conquering  Dar  Tama, 
and  were  purchased  from  him  by  the  British  Waday,  and  others  of  the  western  provinces,  they 
Government  in  1875  for  the  sum  of  £8,976,582.  sent  strong  re-enforcements  into  Darfour.  The 
Besides  this  capital  of  197,735,500  francs,  the  generals  of  the  Sultan  of  Waday  put  to  flight 
company  has  raised  at  various  times  85,502,830  the  Mahdists  with  great  losses,  and  thej  have 
francs  by  5-per-oent.  obligations,  issued  at  60  never  been  able  to  establish  themselves  m  that 
per  cent,  of  the  par  value ;  24,098,580  francs  province,  except  at  Omshianga  and  Shiaka.  In 
by  8-per-cent.  obligations;  8,709,000  francs  by  KordofanMahdism  gained  a  strong  foothold  only 
bonds  paying  ^  per  cent ;  3,864,000  francs  by  in  the  principal  centers,  such  as  Obeid  and  Bara. 
6-per-cent.  coupon  bonds ;  and  53,062,810  francs  The  people  of  Darfour  flnally  reconquered  their 
in  other  ways.  There  are  100,000  founders'  independence  with  the  aid  of  the  Sheikh  Sen- 
shares  in  addition  to  those  placed  on  the  market  oussi,  the  powerful  religious  despot  of  the  Sahara 
The  company's  statutes  provide  that  an  interest  and  Western  Soudan,  who  ^ve  the  French  much 
of  5  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  capital  must  be  trouble  in  Tunis.  When  his  general,  Moheideen, 
first  paid.  All  earnings  in  excess  of  that  are  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  1888,  his  force, 
divided  in  the  proportion  of  15  per  cent,  to  the  augmented  by  accessions  of  the  tribes  around 
Egvptian  Gk)vemment,  10  per  cent  to  the  found-  Bomu  and  Bogu,  expelled  the  dervishes  from 
ers  shares,  71  per  cent,  as  dividend  on  the  other  Fasher,  driving  them  back  on  Obeid.  All  the 
shares,  2  per  cent,  to  the  employ^,  and  2  per  tribes  of  Darfour  joined  Senoussi,  and  the  der- 
cent.  to  the  managing  directors  of  the  company,  vishes  were  driven  out  after  many  sanguinary 
The  surplus  profits  thus  divided  in  1887  amount-  battles,  taking  refuge  in  Kordofan.  The  Khalifa 
ed  to  29,988,490  francs,  and  the  dividend  paid  to  sent  them  re-enforcements ;  but  notwithstand- 
shareholders,  after  providing  for  the  sinking  ing  these  they  were  beaten  again,  and  the  city  of 
fund,  was  15^  per  cent.  The  gross  receipts  for  Kordofan  was  occupied  by  Senoussi's  people,  whd 
the  vear  were  57,862,350  francs.  were  joined  by  the  Arabs  of  the  district.    All 

The  number  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile  were  said  to  be 

canal  during  1887  was  3,137,  of  8,430,043  tons,  against  Mahdism  in  the  beginning  of  1889,  ex- 

Of  these,  2,330,  of  6,372,586  tons,  were  British ;  cepting  the  Baggaras  and  the  Dongolese.    The 

185,  of  567,064  tons,  French;   159,  of  364.214  Shoukrieh  on  the  Atbara  river  revolted,  and 

tons,  German ;  138,  of  379,061  tons,  Italian ;  123,  killed  the  Khalifa's  officials.    A  Mahdist  army 

of  300,943  tons,  Dutch ;  82,  of  197,675  tons,  Aus-  commanded  by  Mohammed  el  Khair  was  said  to 

trian ;  28,  of  48,489  tons,  Norwegian ;  26,  of  92,-  have  been  deieated  by  Abou  Ohcma  lya,  one  of 

618  tons,  Spanish ;  22,  of  57,847  tons,  Russian ;  Senoussi's  generals,  at  a  place  seven  days'  jour- 

19,  of  23,093  tons,  Turkish ;  7,  of  10,370  tons,  ney  west  of  Omdurman. 

Chinese;  7,  of  5,677  tons,  Portuguese ;  5,  of  3,609  An  English  force  was  sent  in  the  autumn  of 

tons,  Egyptian ;  3,  of  2,111  tons,  American  ;  2,  of  1888  against  Osman  Digma,  who  was  harassing 

3,807  tons,  Japanese ;  and  1,  of  876  tons,  Belgian,  the  garrison  at  Suakin.    The  Mahdist  general 

In  1888  the  number  of  vessels  that  used  the  was  beaten  in  a  decisive  engagement,  and  retired 

canal  was  3,440,  of  which  1,608  passed  through  to  Ilandoub.    The  English  force  was  withdrawn 

at  night.    The  number  of  passengers  was  183,-  from  Suakin.      Osman   Digma  also  retired  in 

000.    Since  1870  the  total  traflic  has  been  40,297  February,  1889,  to  Tokar.  where  supplies  were 

ships,  the  tonnage  has  been  65,000,000,  and  the  more  abundant.    Two  months  later  he  appeared 
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again  before  Suakin,  intrenched  himself  in  its  dervishes  was  ready  to  advance  from  Sarras.    On 

environs,  attacked  the  Egyptian  garrison,  and  receipt  of  the  intelligence  that  a  force  of  2.000 

succeeded  in  capturing  a  redoubt     The  black  men  were  on  the  march  and  intending  to  turn 

troops  were,  however,  fully  competent  to  deal  Wady  Haifa  and  secure  a  position  to  the  north 

with  the  dervishes.     On    May  5  Ck)].  Holled  of  it,  Gen.  Grenfell,  the  sirdar  or  commander-in- 

Smith,  the  Governor  of  Suakin,  captured  the  port  chief  of  the  Egyptian  army,  ordered  Col.  Shake- 

of  Halaib,  driving  out  the  dervishes  by  shells  spear  with  his  battalion  to  re-enforce  the  garri- 

from  his  vessels,  m  order  to  protect  the  trade  son  at  Assouan.    As  these  events  coincided  in 

fostered  by  the  British.  time  with  the  French  demand  on  the  English 

Successive  armies  were  sent  from  Omdurman  Government  to  indicate  a  time  for  leaving  Egypt, 

against  Emin  Pasha  on  the  Bahr-el-Gazelle.    In  the  English  garrison  was  sent  forward  a  few 

November,  1888,  on  the  intelligence  that  the  pre-  weeks  later  to  take  up  a  position  of  observation 

vious  force  had  been  annihilated,  a  fresh  corps  of  in  the  rear  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  and  at  the 

6,000  men  was  dispatched.     The  troops  of  the  same  time  British  troops  were   ordered  fix>m 

first  expedition  were  reported  to  have  oeen  sur-  Malta  and  Cyprus  to  take  the  place  of  the  troops 

prised  m  August,  1888,  while  cutting  a  passage  withdrawn  from  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  in  order 

for  their  steamer  through  the  grass-dam  tnat  ob-  to  avert  the  dangers  of  an  insurrection  of  the 

structed  the  White  Nile,  only  a  few  of  them  es-  Egyptian  people  in  sympathy  with  the  Mahdist 

caping,  leaving  the  steamers  and  barges  with  invasion.     The  Khalifa  sent  envoys  to  Egypt 

their  stores  and  arms  in  the  possession  of  Emin*s  bearing  letters  for  the  Queen  of  England  and  the 

men.    In  October  there  was  a  report  of  the  sur-  Khedive,  exhorting  them  to  embrace  Mahdism, 

render  of  one  of  Emin*s  garrisons  south  of  Lado.  and  threatening  them  with  invasion  and  exter- 

One  of  the  Khalifa's  generals,  Abou  Hanga,  mination  in  case  of  refusal.  In  proof  of  his 
was  engaged  in  1888  in  an  unsuccessful  cam-  power  he  inclosed  the  Queen^s  original  letter  that 
paign  against  King  Jdhannes  of  Abyssinia.  He  nad  been  taken  from  the  Negus  Johannes  of 
raided  Gondar,  killing  and  taking  captive  large  Abyssinia,  whose  defeat  and  death  had  been  the 
numbers  of  both  sexes,  but  was  beaten  in  a  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  adopt  the  new  re- 
pitched  battle,  returning  with  only  a  few  hun-  ligion.  A  body  of  340  mounted  dervishes  made 
dred  of  his  men  to  Omdurman.  When  Kin^  Jo-  a  raid  on  Gustol,  40  miles  north  of  Wady  Haifa, 
hannes  threatened  to  advance  as  far  as  Khar-  but  were  driven  back  into  the  desert  by  the  fire 
toum,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  chastise  the  assas-  from  a  gunboat.  Near  the  end  of  June  Wad  el 
sins,  another  army  of  6,000  men  was  collected  N^juma  had  established  his  camp  at  Matuka,  12 
with  difficulty  in  the  neighborhood  of  Khar-  mues  south  of  Wady  Haifa.  Accessions  to  the 
toum,  which  was  victorious  in  the  battle  near  horde  made  the  total  number  12,000  or  14,000, 
Galabat,  where  the  Negus  lost  his  life.  with  800  camels,  before  the  onward  movement 

Advance  of  the  fiervishes. — The  Khalifa  began,  but  of  these  not  more  than  6,000  were 
and  his  emirs  began  in  1888  to  collect  a  force  for  fighting  men,  the  rest  being  villagers  pressed 
a  descent  on  Upper  Egypt.  Adventurous  bands  into  the  service,  camp  followers,  slaves,  women, 
from  Dongola  and  ^roer  have  harrassed  the  and  children.  The  Soudanese  had  great  diffi- 
garrison  at  Wady  Haifa  every  year.  The  Kha-  culty  in  feeding  so  p^eat  a  number  of  non-com- 
Ufa  decided  to  make  this  time  a  more  determined  batants,  and  found  it  impossible  to  supply  them 
attack  than  usual,  in  order  to  restore  his  dimin-  with  water,  as  the  Egyptians  patrolled  the  river 
ishing  prestige  and  rekindle  the  belief  in  his  re-  in  gunboats,  while  their  cavalry  guarded  the 
ligious  mission,  since  the  Kabbabish  and  many  bank,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ^king  water 
oUier  tribes  began  to  place  their  faith  rather  in  from  the  Nile.  Wad  el  N'juma  made  one  deter- 
his  rival,  Senoussi,  who  was  advancing  in  the  mined  effort  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  river  bank 
western  Soudan.  The  Soudan  is  an  overpopu-  at  Arguin,  on  July  2.  His  whole  force,  with  his 
lated  country,  becoming  more  so  since  the  stop-  six  guns,  advanced  in  close  order  against  the  fire 
page  of  the  slave  trade,  and  has  been  impover-  of  the  gunboats,  three  battalions  of  Egyptian 
ished  by  intestine  wars  and  the  cessation  of  ex-  infantry,  the  camel  corps,  and  a  field  battery, 
ternal  commerce.  Therefore  it  is  not  difficult  to  They  charged  with  desperation,  but  were  easily 
raise  a  force  for  any  adventure  that  promises  repulsed  by  the  artillery  fire,  and,  leaving  500 
conc^uest  or  plunder,  especially  if  the  fanatical  dead  on  the  field,  they  retreated  to  the  hills,  pur^ 
motive  is  added  of  wresting  territory  from  the  sued  by  the  cavalry  and  harrassed  by  the  camel 
dominion  of  Christians.  The  retirement  of  the  corps  on  their  fiank.  There  were  500  prisoners 
British  troops  from  Suakin,  regarded  as  a  re-  taken,  and  two  of  the  enemy's  guns.  On  the 
treat  by  the  Soudanese,  encouraged  them  to  en-  Egyptian  side  70  men  were  Killed  or  wounded, 
gage  in  the  enterprise.  Wad  el  N'juma,  the  most  among  the  latter  being  two  of  the  British  offl- 
trusted  of  the  Khalifa's  generals,  collected  a  force  cers.  From  that  time  daily  numbers  of  the 
of  about  8,000  men  at  Dongola,  and  in  April  the  famished  and  emaciated  carftp  followers  deserted 
vanguard  moved  forward  from  Sarras  in  the  to  the  Egyptians.  Parties  of  the  enemy  stole 
desert,  encountering  on  April  30  the  Egyptian  down  to  the  river  for  water,  and  in  nearly  every 
picket  at  the  village  of  Serra,  where  Major  Judge  instance  were  cut  off,  and  killed  or  made  prison- 
held  his  ground  with  50  men,  and,  when  re-en-  ers.  Those  who  returned  to  Serra  and  beyond 
forced  by  Major  Cunningham  with  100  more,  at-  found  the  river  bank  guarded  everywhere.  In 
tacked  and  drove  back  the  enemy,  said  to  have  the  desert  there  were  few  wells,  and  these  were 
been  4>0  strong.  The  dervishes  lost  40  killed  seldom  used  by  the  invaders,  who  wished  to  re- 
and  captured.  The  Egyptian  cavalry  scoured  tain  the  friendship  of  the  Hadendowa  nomads, 
the  desert,  expecting  to  cut  off  the  dervishes'  re-  Wad  el  N'juma,  after  his  repulse  at  Arguin,  de- 
treat  to  Sarras,  but  they  had  made  a  camp  far  serted  the  camp  at  Matuka,  and  passed  to  the 
out  in  the  desert.    In  June  the  main  body  of  the  north  of  Wady  Haifa.    As  they  marched  north- 
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ward  the  Egyptiao  troops  kept  a  parallel  coarse  treating  to  within  four  miles  of  Toski,  where  the 

in  their  steamers.    Cavalry  visiting  their  desert-  infantry  under  Col.  Wodehouse  and  the  artil- 

ed  camps  found  women  and  children  dying  from  lery  under  Maj.  Bundle  opened  the  attack,  and 

exhaustion.    The  sheiks  of  the  Bimban  aistrict  a  general  action  took  place.    After  seven  hours 

and  the  merchants  of  Assouan  were  in  sympathy  of  severe  fighting,  the  dervishes  being  driven 

with  the  invaders,  but  were  unable  to  aid  them,  from  two  positions  in  the  hills  at  the  point  of 

as  Gen.  Grenfell  had  the  entire  west  bank  of  the  the  bayonet,  the  Egyptians  won  a  complete  vic- 

Nile,  as  far  as  Toski,  cleared  of  crops  and  date  tor^r,  driving  the  enemv  into  the  desert,  after 

trees,  and  the  inhabitants  all  transported  to  the  having  killed  Wad  el  N'juma,  12  of  his  prin- 

other  shore  of  the  river.    On  Julv  10  he  issued  cipal  emirs,  and  1,500  of   the   fighting  men, 

a  proclamation  threatening  with  death  any  per-  about  half  of   the    entire   force.    The    Egyp- 

son  who  held  communication  with  the  enemy,  tian  losses  were  very  light.    The  Egyptian  in- 

At  that  date  Wad  el  N'juma's  army  was  camped  fantry   fought    with   steadiness   and   courage, 

three  miles  south  of  Abu  Simbel,  where  it  was  withstanding  a  succession  of  fierce  onsets  of  the 

bombarded  by  the  gunboats  on  the  9th  with  de-  dervishes.    The  Egyptians  pursued  in  gunboatii 

structive  effect.    The  dervishes  in  smaller  num-  the  retreating  remnant  of  the  invading  force, 

bers  attempted  to  advance  on  the  east  side  of  and  occupied  Sarras,  but  afterward  evacuated  it, 

the  river,  but  they  encountered  the  enmity  of  and  drew  back  to  their  old  line  at  Wady  Haifa, 
the  Bishareen  Arabs,  who  held  400  of  them  be-        ELIXIR  OF  LIFE.    The  desire  to  arrest  the 

sieged  in  their  camp  near  Meissah.    In  some  of  natural  decay  of  age,  to  prolong  life,  if  not  in- 

the  skirmishes  with  water  parties  the  Egyptians  definitely  yet  for  a  space  beyond  the  ordinary 

killed  as  many  as  60  and  90  dervishes  at  a  time,  term  of  human  existence,  has  prevailed  in  all 

Before  the  middle  of  July  their  losses  in  killed  times  and  amon^  all  peoples.     When  all  men 

and  wounded  were  estimated  at  2,500,  or  half  desired  immortality,  the  world  was  loath  to  be- 

their  fighting  force.    At  that  time  the  Emir  of  lieve  that  its  great  heroes  shared  the  common 

Dongola,  who  had  supplied  the  Mahdist  com-  fate  of  humanity.    King  Arthur  sleeps  at  Ava- 

mander  with  his  troops,  sent  1,500  re-«enforce-  Ion,  and  Holger  Danske  dreams  until  the  ap- 

ments.    The  Egyptian  forces,  who  were  both  be-  pointed  hour  for  awakening.    Barbarossa  sits 

fore  and  behind  the  Mahdists,  could  easily  have  spell-bound  in  Thuringia  until  his  red  beard 

crushed  them  at  any  moment,  but  for  political  shall  have  wound  itseli  thrice  around  the  great 

reasons  it  was  given  out  that  the  Egyptians  were  stone  table  before  him.    Charlegmagne  slumbers 

not  strong  enough,  and  the  British  garrison  in  less  quietly  in  the  Odenberg,  for  he  emerges  once 

Egypt  was  re-enforced  by  two  regiments.    Wad  a  year  to  bless  the  harvests.     Brian  Boroihme 

el  N'juma  was  one  of  the  most  fimatical  of  the  in 'Ireland,  Boabdil  the  Unlucky  and  the  great 

lieutenants  of  the  late  Mahdi.    He  had  taken  an  Cid  in  Spain,  Kuez  Lavai  in  Servia,  and  other 

important  part  in  the  rout  of  Hicks  Pasha,  had  celebrities,  elsewhere,  wait,  crowned  and  armed, 

served  with  the  Mahdi  against  Gordon,  and  com-  somewhere  in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  until 

manded  the  Soudanese  forces  that  confronted  the  time  shall  be  ripe  for  their  return.    Merlin 

Gen.  Wolseley  at  Metemneh.     On  July  16  Sir  sleeps  in  an  old  tree  spell-bound  by  Vivian. 

Francis  Grenfell    sent  a  proclamation   to  the  John  the  Divine  lies  at  Ephesus,  untouched  bv 

Mahdist  camp,  calling  on  Wad  el  N'juma  and  corruption,  the  ground  heaving  above  him  with 

the  three    principal  emirs    to   surrender,  and  every  breath,  waiting  the  summons  to  come  forth 

promising  that  the  lives  of  all  should  be  spared,  and  bear  witness  against  Antichrist.    Joseph  of 

Wad  el  N'juma  had  the  messenger  beaten,  and  Arimathea  sleeps  a  sleep  that  is  not  that  of  death 

then  read  the  proclamation  to  the  people.     In  in  the  holy  city  of  Arras.  The  resting-places  of  all 

his  answer,  he  said :  these  heroes  and  saints  have  been  discovered  at 

Your  foreo  is  nothing  to  me,  and  my  goal  is  not  ^^"^''y  ^i"f  ^y  persons  who  have  lost  their  wav ; 
Bimban,  as  vou  think,  but  the  world,  wiich  I  am  to  ^^^  >"  ™ost  cases  the  intrusion  has  startled  the 
convert.  All  who  surrender  to  me  I  oan  protect,  slumberers  so  that  they  have  opened  their  eyes 
Your  letten  have  been  sent  to  the  Khalifa  to  an-  only  to  find  that  the  appointed  time  has  not  ar- 
ftwer.  I  can  not  stop  now.  Take  injr  advice  and  rived.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curse  of  a  death- 
surrender.  Remember  Hicks  and  Gordon,  and  what  less  life  has  been  passed  on  more  than  one  un- 
little  good  their  armies  avaUed  them.  fortunate— on  the  dancers  of  Kolbeck,  because 

The  dervishes  remained  many  days  at  Khor,  they  sighed  for  an  eternity  of  their  mad  revels : 
where  they  could  obtain  water  from  the  wells  on  the  Wild  Huntsman,  because  he  wished  to 
of  Abu  Simbel,  before  undertaking  the  march  chase  the  wild  deer  forever;  on  Vanderdecken, 
of  four  days  through  the  desert  to  Toski.  Their  captain  of  the  "Flying  Dutchman,"  because  he 
camp  was  shelled  by  the  Egyptian  artillery  sev-  vowed  he  would  double  Cape  Horn  whether 
eral  times.  Maku  el  Nur,  in  command  of  the  God  willed  it  or  not;  on  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  be- 
re-enforcements  from  Dongola,  who  were  dimin-  cause  he  gathered  fagots  on  Sunday :  on  the  Wan- 
ished  by  battle  and  desertions  to  about  seven  dering  Jew,  because  he  refused  to  let  the  cross- 
hundred  men,  joined  Wad  el  N*juma  about  July  laden  Saviour  rest  for  a  moment  on  his  threshold. 
25,  and  on  July  28  the  Mahdists  struck  their  But  the  horrors  of  an  enforced  immortalitv 
camp  and  resumed  their  march  northward.  On  were  never  more  vividly  painted  than  by  Swift 
Aug.  1  they  took  a  position  near  Toski.  There  in  the  Struldbrugs  of  Luggnagg.  who  were 
Gen.  Grenfell  with  the  black  Egyptian  infan-  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  dotage,  a  burden  to 
try,  assisted  by  a  detachment  of  British  mounted  themselves,  despised  by  the  beings  bom  to  the 
troops  under  Col.  Kitchener,  attacked  them  on  happier  heritage  of  death.  Tennyson,  in  his 
Aug.  3.  In  the  early  morning  a  reconnoitering  monologue  of  **  Tithonus,"  has  set  forth  the  po- 
force  of  Egyptian  cavalry  and  camels  drew  out  etical  and  philosophical  aspect  of  immortal  life 
Wad  el  N*juma's  entire  force  by  a  feint  of  re-  without  immortal  youth. 
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But  while  these  and  many  other  fables  rose  tended  to  hare  lived  in  perennial  youth  for  one 

from  the  natural  yearning  after  the  prolongation  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

of  human  life  beyond  its  natural  span,  it  was  not  The  idea  that  the  generative  organs  of  animals 
until  the  rise  or  alchemy,  in  the  middle  ages,  contain  the  vital  principle  of  life,  is  of  great  an- 
that  the  search  for  an  elixir  of  life,  as  a  scientific  tiquity.  The  American  Indians  and  remotely 
possibilitjr,  engaged  the  attention  of  thinking  separated  tribes  of  savages  still  devour  raw  the 
men.  It  is  dimcult  to  state  in  plain  English  the  generative  organs  of  newly  killed  animals,  under 
fundamental  principles  of  the  alchemists ;  first,  the  belief  that  by  so  doing  they  renew  life ;  but 
because  their  utterances  had  a  mystic  or  esoteric  it  remained  for  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  to  recom- 
signification  that  outran  the  plain  ordinary  mend  semen  as  a  nutritive  elixir.  On  June  1, 
meaning  of  words ;  and,  secona,  because  the  1889,  he  made  to  the  Soci^t^  de  Biologic  of  Par- 
authorities  differed  largely  among  themselves  is,  a  communication  concerning  the  effects  pro- 
and  each  spoke  a  jargon  of  his  own.  But  the  duced  on  a  man  by  subcutaneous  injections  of  a 
alchemic  philosophy  was  nearly  if  not  exactly  as  liquid  obtained  from  the  testicles  of  animals ;  and 
follows :  All  matter  is  simply  the  varied  and  sqbsequently  he  communicated  the  substance  of 
shifting  manifestation  of  four  elementary  sub-  that  article  to  the  "  Lancet."  These  communica- 
stances.  These  four  elements,  according  to  Par-  tionsexcited  much  attention  and  comment  in  £u- 
acelsus,  are  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  and  rope  and  America.  Briefiy,  he  said  in  them  : 
(rather  unphilosophically)  a  compound  of  the  "For  a  great  many  years  i  have  believed  that 
three,  whicn  produced  metals.  There  was  a  fifth  the  weakness  of  old  men  depended  on  two  causes 
element,  a  quintessence  (hence  our  modem  word)  — ^a  natural  series  of  organic  changes  and  the 
an  unknown  and  only  true  element,  of  which  the  gradually  diminishing  action  of  the  spermatic 
four  (or  three)  generic  principles  themselves  were  glands.  In  1869,  in  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
derivative  forms,  and  into  wnich  it  was  the  hope  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  discussing  the  influ- 
of  the  alchemist  to  resolve  them.  This  quintes-  ence  possessed  by  several  glands  upon  the  nerv- 
senoe  was,  in  fact,  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  ous  centers,  I  put  forward  the  idea  that  if  it  were 
elixir  of  life,  and  the  a2A»»A6«/ or  universal  solvent,  possible,  without  danger,  to  inject  semen  into 
which  were  the  triune  object  of  the  alchemist's  the  blood  of  old  men,  we  should  probably  obtain 
search  —  another  application  of  that  doctrine  manifestations  of  increased  activity  as  regards 
of  trinity  which  had  so  strange  a  fascination  for  the  mental  and  various  physical  powers.  Led  b^ 
mediieval  minds.  Gold  was  tne  perfect  form  of  this  view,  I  made  various  experiments  on  ani- 
metallic  elements,  said  the  alchemists.  Nature  mals  at  Nahant,  near  Boston,  m  1875.  In  some 
always  began  with  the  intention  of  producing  of  those  experiments,  made  on  a  dozen  male 
gold,  but  at  this  or  that  stage  of  development  dogs,  I  tried  vainly,  except  in  one  case,  to  ingi»ft 
the  hand  of  Nature  was  stayed  by  some  accident,  certain  parts  or  the  whole  body  of  young  guin- 
and  the  results  of  such  arrests  of  development  ea-pigs.  The  success  obtained  in  the  excep- 
were  the  baser  metals.  The  same  substance  tional  case  served  to  give  me  great  hopes  that  by 
that  would  rid  metals  of  their  impurities  would  a  less  difficult  process  I  should  some  day  reach 
naturallv  heal  the  impurities  of  living  organ-  my  aim.  This  I  have  now  done.  At  the  end 
isms,  dence,  in  the  earliest  times  it  was  sup-  of  last  year  I  made  on  two  old  male  rabbits 
posed  that  the  elixir  was  potable  gold,  i.  e.,  a  experiments,  which  }iave  been  repeated  on  sev- 
solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia.  To  this  Roger  eral  others,  with  results  leaving  no  doubt  as 
Bacon  attributed  his  seventy  years  of  life,  and  regards  both  the  innocuity  of  the  process  used 
he  recommended  the  liquid  to  Pope  Nicholas  and  the  good  effects  produced  in  all  these  ani- 
IV,  telling  him  how  an  old  man,  plowing  one  mals.  This  having  b«en  ascertained,  I  resolved 
day  in  Sicily,  found  some  yellow  liquid  in  a  to  make  experiments  on  myself,  which  I  thought 
vial  and  drank  it  off,  supposing  it  to  be  dew,  would  be  far  more  decisive  on  man  than  on  ani- 
and  instantly  was  transformed  into  a  hale  and  mals.  I  made  use,  in  subcutaneous  injections,  of 
hearty  youth.  By  others  the  elixir  was  vari-  a  liquid  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water 
ously  described  as  an  invigorating  paste,  a  red  mixed  with  the  three  following  parts :  First, 
powder,  or  a  liquid  containmg  some  of  the  prop-  blood  of  the  testicular  veins ;  secona,  semen ;  and 
erties  of  sea-water.  Saltpeter  was  long  looked  third,  juice  extracted  from  a  testicle,  cnished 
upon  as  a  possible  elixir,  because  it  was  found  immediately  after  it  had  been  taken  from  a 
in  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  dog  or  a  guinea-pig.  Wishing  in  all  the  in- 
Basil  Valentine  recommended  antimony.  Glau-  jections  made  on  myself  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
ber,  who  discovered  Glauber's  salts,  speaks  of  mum  of  effects,  I  employed  as  little  water  as  I 
salt  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things,  could.  To  the  three  kinds  of  substances  I  have 
Artephius,  in  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  a  trea-  just  named,  I  added  distilled  water  in  a  quan- 
tise on  the  art  of  prolonging  human  life,  and  tity  that  never  exceeded  three  or  four  times  their 
claimed  to  have  lived  one  thousand  and  twenty-  volume.  The  crushing  wcfe  always  done  after 
five  years.  Frederick  Gualdo,  the  Rosicrucian,  the  addition  of  water.  When  filtered  through  a 
lived  the  more  modest  term  of  four  centuries,  paper  filter,  the  liquid  was  of  a  reddish  hue  and 
Arnold  de  Villeneuve  had  a  recipe  for  the  pro-  rather  opaque,  while  it  was  almost  perfectly  clear 
longation  of  human  life  for  a  hundred  years,  and  transparent  when  Pasteur's  niter  was  em- 
Louis  XIII  made  Chataigne,  a  Franciscan  monk,  ployed.  For  each  injection  1  have  used  nearly 
his  grand  almoner,  because  he  held  before  him  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  filtered  liquid.  The 
the  promise  of  a  reign  of  a  hundred  years  by  animals  employed  were  a  strong  and,  according 
means  of  a  grand  elixir.  As  late  as  the  middle  to  all  appearances,  perfectly  healthy  dog  (from 
of  the  last  century,  Joseph  Balsamo,  more  gen-  two  to  three  years  old)  and  a  number  of  very 
erally  known  as  Cagliostro,  found  ready  custom-  young  or  adult  guinea-pigs.  The  experiments  so 
ers  for  an  elixir  through  whose  agency  he  pre-  far  do  not  allow  of  a  positive  conclusion  as  re- 
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sards  the  relative  power  of  the  liquid  obtained  be  most  satisfactory,  as  the  patient  was  soon 

from  a  dog  and  that  drawn  from  guinea-pigs,  walking  about  freely,  sleeping  well,  and  eating 

All  that  r  can  assert  is,  that  the  two  animals  heartily. 

have  given  a  liquid  endued  with  very  great  pow-  At  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  the  patient  had  been  so 
er.  I  have  hitherto  made  ten  subcutaneous  in-  seriously  affected  with  rheumatism  that  he  had 
lections  of  such  a  liquid — two  in  my  left  arm,  all  been  unable  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  crutches, 
the  others  in  my  lower  limbs — from  May  15  to  In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  injection,  the  pa- 
June  4,  last.  The  first  five  injections  were  made  tient,  not  knowing  anything  concerning  the  na- 
on  three  succeeding  days  with  a  liquid  obtained  ture  of  the  operation,  or  what  was  claimed  for  it 
from  a  dog.  In  all  the  subsequent  injections,  by  its  discoverer,  threw  awav  his  crutches  and 
made  on  May  24,  29,  and  30,  and  June  4,  the  walked  about  the  room  with  ease.  His  pulse 
liquid  used  came  from  guinea-pigs.    When  I  em-  rose  to  188. 

Sloyed  liquids  that  had  passed  through  Pasteur's  From  Lima,  Ohio,  came  the  account  of  an  ex- 

Iter,  the  pains  and  other  bad  effects  were  some-  oeriment  upon  an  old  lady  who  had  been  a  oon- 

what  less  than  when  a  paper  filter  was  used."  firmed  morphine-eater  for  twenty  years.     She 

Dr.Variot,  an  eminent  French  physician,  made  was  about  sixty  years  old,  and  haa  acquired  the 
a  trial  of  the  elixir  recommended  by  Dr.  Brown-  habit  when  about  forty,  which  grew  to  such  an 
Sequard  upon  three  old  men,  using  the  testicles  extent  that  she  had  eaten  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  with  successful  re-  five  grains  daily  for  the  past  twelve  months,  and 
suits.  In  the  United  States  numerous  experi-  for  the  past  six  months  had  been  unable  to  attend 
ments  were  made.  At  Connersville,  Ind.,  on  to  any  work,  no  matter  how  light.  Two  drachms 
Aug.  9,  the  elixir  was  made  from  the  most  vital  of  the  elixir  were  injected  into  her  arm,  and  there 
organs  of  sheep  and  thoroughly  triturated,  and  was  at  first  no  perceptible  change  in  her  appear- 
the  fluid  tightly  corked  in  bottles.  The  fluid  was  ance,  but  when  bedtime  came  she  retired  witnout 
pinkish,  of  the  consistency  of  sperm  oil,  and  odor-  taking  her  customary  dose  of  morphine,  and  for 
less.  It  was  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes  after  the  first  time  in  years  she  slept  soundly,  and 
the  animal  had  been  killed  before  the  fluid  was  awoke  in  the  morning  greatly  refreshed.  The 
injected  into  the  arm  of  the  patient,  who  was  family  were  astonished  at  the  results,  and  the  old 
William  Greer,  an  old  and  well-known  citizen,  lady  said  she  felt  twenty-five  years  younger, 
who  suffered  from  chronic  rheumatism  contract-  She  rose  and  dressed  herself  without  assistance, 
ed  during  the  war,  and  who  during  the  past  four  walked  to  the  breakfast-table,  and  ate  a  hearty 
months  had  been  unable  to  take  off  his  coat  or  meal.  The  elixir  brought  the  color  back  to  her 
grasp  anything  in  his  hands.  By  means  of  a  hy-  cheeks,  the  sparkle  to  her  eyes,  and  new  blood  in 
podermic  syringe,  a  drachm  of  the  elixir  was  in-  her  veins.  She  has  not  taken  a  particle  of  mor- 
jected  into  each  arm  just  above  the  elbow,  and  phine  since,  and  says  she  has  no  desire  for  it 
a  drachm  in  the  muscles  of  the  left  leg.  No  sen-  At  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  elixir  was  administered 
sation  was  at  first  felt  by  the  patient,  except  the  to  two  patients — sixty  and  seventy  years  old,  re- 
pricking  of  the  needle  of  the  syringe.  After  re-  spectivelv.  The  elder  man  was  decrepit,  and  had 
maining  quiet  abont  twenty  minutes,  he  said  he  fa«en  in  failing  health  for  some  years.  The  first 
felt  a  peculiar  sensation  in  his  fingers ;  and  his  injection  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  him,  and 
face  flushed.  In  a  few  more  minutes  he  could  the  effect  of  the  second  administration  was  re- 
close  his  hand,  a  thing  he  had  not  been  able  to  markable.  He  walked  erect,  had  the  appearance 
do  for  months.  About  forty-flve  minutes  after  of  strength,  and  said  he  felt  remarkably  well, 
the  injection,  he  rose  and  wauked  with  compara-  The  younger  man  did  not  show  such  pronounced 
tive  ease,  putting  on  his  hat  and  coat  without  results  immediately  after  the  flrst  trial,  but  with 
trouble.  the  second  he  appeared  greatly  rejuvenated. 

In  Springfleld,  Ohio,  the  elixir  was  given  to  In  New  York  the  experiment  was  tried  upon 

many  persons.    Nine  people,  most  of  them  aged  several  persons.    One  of  the  old  men  who  nad 

men,  stiffened  by  the  various  diseases  that  afflict  been  injected  with  the  elixir  was  a  shoemaker, 

the  old,  after  receiving  hvpodermic  injections  of  fifty-six  years  of  age.    He  had  been  under  treat- 

a  pinkish  fluid  extracted  from  progenitive  or-  ment    in    Bellevue    Hospital    for  emphysema, 

S^ns  of  three  buck  lambs,  declared  themselves  chronic  bronchitis,  and  asthma.    He  was  given 

led  with  new  life.    One  thing  mentioned  as  four  injections  of  thirty  minims  each  of  the  fluid, 

notable  in  all  the  cases  was  the  rapid  accelera-  at  intervals  of  two  days.    A  short  time  after  the 

tion  of  the  beatings  of  the  pulse.    The  dose  flrst  injection  he  said  he  felt  as  if  he  had  taken 

seems  to  have  been  a  single  drachm.  a  big  dose  of  morphine.    That  night  he  was  not 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  patient  selected  was  an  trouoled  with  the  asthma  for  the  flrst  time  in 
old  man  who  was  troubled  with  nocturnal  di-  more  than  a  month.  During  the  following  day 
abetes  and  asthma  of  such  an  aggravated  form  he  felt  much  better  and  stronger.  The  improve- 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  lie  down  to  sleep  for  ment  continued  and  increasea  up  to  the  time  of 
six  weeks.  A  sedative  was  given  him  one  even-  the  fourth  injection.  After  that,  although  he 
in^,  and  the  next  morning  an  injection  was  made  complained  of  no  pain  at  the  seat  of  puncture, 
With  carefully  prepared  elixir,  though  he  was  his  general  condition  seemed  to  be  much  worse, 
not  informed  of  its  nature.  He  slept  well  the  His  nands  trembled,  he  complained  of  a  burning 
next  night,  and  appeared  to  be  greatly  im-  sensation,  and  appeared  as  one  who  had  suffered 
proved.  a  severe  nervous  shock.    At  the  end  of  twenty- 

A  case  was  recorded  in  the  newspapers,  bat  four  hours  his  condition  became  substantially 

seems  to  lack  conflrmation,  where  a  preparation  what  it  had  been  previous  to  the  last  operation, 

from  fowls  and  lambs,  with  distilled  water,  was  After  this,  the  seemingly  beneflcial  effects  wore 

said  to  have  been  given  to  an  old  colored  man  gradually  off,  the  asthma  returned,  and  the  pa- 

who  had  been  paralyzed.    The  result  was  said  to  tient  grew  weak. 
VOL.  xxix.~10  A 
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GNOINEEBINO.     Water    Works.  —  The  strength  ol  the  opposition,  aod  a  final  review  of 

completion  of  the  great  dam  bctom  the  Vyraw;  the  whole  atruclure  was  published  in  the  engi- 

vailej,  among  the  mountains  of  North   Wales,  neering  journals. 

with  its  connecting  aqueduct,  finishes  one  of  the  The  constructing  engineer  was  Mr.  O.  P.  Dea- 

greatest  engineerine  works  of  the  century.    The  con,  C.  E.    The  rock  bar  crossine  the  valley  waa 

Ulustration  shows  the  end  of  the  dam  with  a  por-  laid  bare  for  a  space  120  leet  wide  by  1,100  feet 

tion  of  the  lake  and  a  section  of  the  masonry  long.     All   loose  material  was  removed  and  the 

work.    The  aqueduct  is  68  miles  long,  from  the  sloping  rock  surface  was  benched  or  stepped  to 

dam  to  the  distributiDg  reservoirs  at  Prescott,  reoeive  the  foundation.    The  river  was  diverted 

and  it  is  nine  miles  more  to  the  Town  Hall  iu  while  the  building  was  in  progress.     Stone  waa 

Liverpool.    This  is  83  miles  longer  than  the  great  quarried  near  by,  similar  in  character  to  that  in 

Claudion  aqueduct.    The  surface  of  the  late  is  the  bed-rock  of  the  dam.    No  atones  wore  al- 


thelee  Age,  and  fortunately  for  the  engineers  of 

to-day  a  natural  bar  of  harder  mck  remained  for  lowed  of  more  than  ten  tons  weight,  and  nearly 

a  foundation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley.   The  GO  per  cent,  of  the  material  was  in  blocks  of  less 

Vyrnwy  river  has  six  tributaries  above  the  dam.  than  two  tons.     No  grouting  of  any  kind  was  al- 

draining  an  aggregate  area  of  23,CKK)  acres,  and  lowed,  the  intimate  mixture  and  density  of  the 

finding  their  source  in  mountain  moorlands  1,300  ftlling  material  being  attained  by  ramming, 

to  2,200  feet  above  the  sea  level.     Probably  this  A  tower,  not  shown  in  the  illustration,  stands 

system  of  water  works  haa  no  superior  in  eicbI-  in  SO  feet  of  water,  140  feet  from  the  shore.     Its 

lence  of  construction.     Residents  in   the  valley  total  height  is  IflO  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  47 

below  were  naturally  anxious  about  the  security  feet  at   the   base.      Within   are  screens   of  fine 

of  the  work,  and  more  than  once  during  its  prog-  copper-wire  gaii^e,  through  which  all  the  water 

ress  attempts  were  mode  to  bring  the  whole  un-  passes  before  delivery  into  the  tunnel, 

dertaking   into   discredit.     Rigorous  investiga-  The  population  of  Liverpool  is  now  rapidly 

tionswereordered,  and  the  work,  from  beginning  Bearing  a   million  souls,  and,  as  the  Vymwy 

to  end,  has  the  approval  of  the  best  engineer-  works,  when  completed  lo  their  full  capacity, 

Ing  talent  in  the  United  Kinsdom.    The  Johns-  are  expected  to  deliver  40,000,000  gallons  daily, 

town  disaster,  coming  as  it  did.  just  as  the  Vv-  Ihe  water-supply  is  probably  secure  for  many 

rnwy  dam  was  nearing  completion,  renewed  the  years  to  come. 
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Inland  NavigTAtlon. — The  possibility  of  caus-  rial  can  be  broken  up  by  mechanical  means  the 
ing  rivers  to  keep  their  own  channels  clear  by  river  will  carry  it  away  so  long  as  the  water  is 
means  of  training- works,  jetties,  dredging,  and  not  overloaded.  Among  the  devices  resort^  to 
the  like,  has  attracted  much  attention  of  late  are  harrows  and  the  like  for  stirring  up  the  river- 
years,  and  is  no  doubt  destined  to  bear  an  im-  bed.  Barges  with  wing-dams  attached  to  them 
portantpart  in  the  inland  commerce  of  the  fu-  have  been  used  to  deepen  narrow  channels,  the 
ture.  Tne  amount  of  solid  matter  carried  in  barge  being  anchored  and  the  dams  lowered  so 
suspension  by  all  streams  during  floods  and  by  that  the  increased  current  carried  awa^  the  silt 
some  streams  at  all  times  is  enormous.  The  deposit.  Barges  fitted  in  like  manner  with  wing- 
Danube,  for  instance,  deposits  nearly  68,000,000  dams  sometimes  have  rakes  or  (larrows  attached 
tons  yearly  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  quantity  of  to  the  bows,  and  are  allowed  to  drift  with  the 
solid  matter  in  a  cubic  foot  of  water  varies  from  current,  the  increased  pressure  forcing  them 
6  grains  to  nearly  1,000  grains,  according  to  the  down  stream  and  tearing  up  the  bottom  as  they 
season.  The  Hooghly,  it  is  estimated,  deposits  move.  By  this  method  60  cubic  yards  of  clay 
80,000,000  cubic  yards  of  mud,  the  Plate  82,000,-  and  sand  were  removed  from  the  l>ed  of  the  Ga- 
000  tons,  and  the  Mississippi,  according  to  care-  ronne  river  at  a  cost  of  about  5  cents  a  yard.  In 
ful  estimates,  displaces  every  year  a  boay  of  wa-  the  Mississippi  two  harrows,  specially  constructed 
ter  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  1  mile  souare  and  for  the  purpose,  were  used.  Each  of  them  was 
241  feet  deep.  This  is  continent-making  at  a  capable  of  movinp^  about  10,000  cubic  yards  a 
rapid  rate,  but  not  all  the  matter  in  suspension  day.  These  machmes  were  efficient  in  deepening 
reaches  the  river  mouth.  Much  of  it  is  depos-  the  channels  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
ited  in  the  eddies  and  quiet  reaches  of  the  stream,  river  Maas,  below  Rotterdam,  has  been  deepened 
and  thus  navigation  is  often  impeded.  The  wa-  by  means  of  a  steamer  having  shafts  with  screw 
ter  of  the  Mississippi  is  never  clear,  hence  its  propellers  at  the  ends,  which  could  be  lowered  to 
enormous  energy  in  the  transportation  of  mate-  the  bottom  and  caused  to  revolve  at  a  hiffh  speed, 
rial,  but  it  is  well  known  that  successful  engi-  These  removed  sand  at  the  rate  of  130  cubic 
neering  devices  have  been  employed  in  m^ing  yards  an  hour,  but  eventually  suction-pipes  were 
the  great  river  scour  its  ovm  channel.  The  substituted,  which  raised  the  sand  from  the  bot- 
quantity  of  solids  varies  largely.  In  the  river  tom  and  discharged  it  during  ebb  tide.  These 
Tees  (England),  while  certain  training- works  methods  were  found  to  be  far  more  efficient  than 
were  in  progress,  the  weight  of  solid  matter  was  direct  dred^ng.  In  New  York  harbor,  and  else- 
equal  to  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  water  (2  pounds  where  in  this  country,  the  plan  of  agitating  the 
in  a  cubic  foot).  In  the  Durance  and  the  Yist-  bottom  by  means  of  foroea  currents  of  water  or 
ula  in  flood  time  the  proportion  is  ^^ ;  in  the  air,  has  been  successfully  tried,  and  similar  de- 
Garonne  and  the  Rhine  rirr*  The  maximum  ob-  vices  have  been  employed  at  Tilbury  Docks  in 
served  in  the  Rhone  is  t*^.  In  the  Nile  the  qiian-  the  Thames,  and  by  the  French  in  Algeria, 
tity  carried  in  suspension  is  small,  about  ^f^  of  In  the  Fens  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
the  weight  of  the  water.  The  efficient  trans-  a  somewhat  primitive  but  effectual  method  is 
portation  of  solid  matter  depends  on  the  velocity  still  in  vogue.  Cvlinders  covered  with  spikes 
of  the  current,  which  is  never  constant,  but  where  (technically  called  hedgehogs)  are  dragged  oack 
the  current  is  comparatively  steady  the  tendency  and  forth  over  the  bottom,  revolving  as  they  go. 
of  the  matter  in  suspension  is  toward  the  bottom  The  current  does  not  exceed  three  feet  a  second, 
of  the  stream.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  yet  the  quantity  of  material  removed  is  about 
made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  quantity  700  tons  m  a  working  day.  This  is  carried  with 
of  material  that  water  will  carry  at  different  but  slight  loss  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  and  de- 
velocities  without  overloading.  The  data  usu-  posited  in  a  deep  estuary  where  it  can  do  no 
ally  Quoted  are  those  of  M.  le  Comte  Du  Buat,  narm.  The  cost  is  less  thaii  two  cents  a  cubic  yard, 
who  round  that  a  velocit)^  of  3  inches  in  a  sec-  The  machines  described  are  really  efficient  onlv 
ond  would  move  semi-fiuid  river  mud,  6  inches  when  the  bottom  consists  of  fine,  soft  materiaL 
a  second  moved  soft  clay,  9  to  12  inches  a  second  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  of  the  British  Institute  of 
moved  coarse  sand,  and  2*16  feet  a  second  moved  Civil  Engineers,  has  devised  an  apparatus  de- 
sea-shingle  1  inch  in  diameter.  Controversies  signed  to  remove  clay  and  other  hard,  compact 
have  arisen  from  measuring  the  amount  of  mat-  material.  A  vertical  shaft  is  fitted  with  a  conical 
ter  in  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  instead  of  that  moved  cutter  at  the  lower  end,  and  immediately  above 
in  a  given  time.  it  a  screw  propeller.    The  shaft  is  fixed  at  the 

Mr.  W.  Airy  has  calculated  that  the  carrying  stem  of  a  oarge,  or  passes  through  a  well  am  id- 
capacity  of  a  stream  varies  as  the  sixth  power  of  ships.  It  can  be  readily  moved  up  or  down, 
its  velocity.  Take,  for  instance,  a  current  mov-  ana  revolved  at  a  high  rate  of  speea.  The  con- 
ing 8  feet  in  a  second :  If  its  velocity  be  increased  ical  cutter  tears  up  the  clay,  and  the  revolv- 
to  9  feet  a  second  it  will  move  twice  as  much  silt  ing  blades  above  churn  it  into  diluted  mud,  in 
as  at  the  lower  rate,  or  if  to  16  feet  a  second  it  which  condition  it  will  remain  in  suspension  for 
will  move  64  times  the  weight  that  it  did  before,  a  long  time.  One  of  these  machines  is  in  sue- 
Again,  the  scouring  power  of  a  very  shallow  cessful  operation  in  an  English  tidal  river,  but 
rapid  stream  is  less  tnan  that  of  a  deeper  and  reports  of  its  performance  nave  not  been  pub- 
slower  one.  Until  within  a  few  years  the  usual  lisned.  The  problem  of  deepening  navigable 
process  of  deepening  rivers  has  been  by  dredging;  channels  is  of  great  importance,  since  the  tend- 
some  of  the  modem  devices  have  been  described  ency  of  all  cities  is  to  encroach  by  slow  degrees 
in  earlier  volumes  of  the  "  Annual  CvclopaBdia."  upon  the  tidal  prism  as  fixed  by  nature.  If  tides 
This  process  requires  the  raising  of  the  material  and  currents  can  be  successfully  harnessed  to  do 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  its  transpor-  the  work  of  dredging,  slowly,  perhaps,  but  effect- 
tation  to  a  distance.    Of  course,  if  the  mate-  ually,  the  gain  will  be  corresix)nding]y  great. 
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A  NoTel  Landing-stage.— In  tidal  waters  ot 
modereW  rise  and  fall,  or  in  rivers  that  are  sub- 
ject to  periodical  freshets,  the  floating-  st^e  or 
wharf  boat  ordiuarily  meets  all  the  required  con- 
ditions, but  where  the  rise  and  lall  of  the  tide 
is  considerable,  as  along  the  Atlantic  coast  north 
of  Cape  Cod,  and  in  the  waters  surronnding 
Great  Britain  where  there  is  ott«n  Mmething  of  a. 
sea  at  pier-heads  and  in  other  exposed  situations, 
it  often  becomes  a  problem  bow  to  provide  a 
convenient  and  safe  landing  for  passengers. 
M.Noel  Ridley,  of  Westminster,  England,  has 
devised  an  ingenious  stage  that  has  for  several 


enough  to  serve  as  a  loose  jacket  for  the  first  cyl- 
inder is  sunk  about  18  feet  below  the  sea  bottom 
(see  Fig  1),  leaving  42  feet  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sea.  This  upper  section  is  verticallj 
bisected  by  two  slots,  B  11,  diametrically  opposit«, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fliturea  of  the  platform 
cylinder.  It  is  evident  that  if  cylinder  No.  1 
be  placed  inside  cylinder  No.  2  it  can  siide  freely 
up  and  down  within  the  latter,  the  rigid  brace 
A  A  running  in  the  slots  B  B  and  the  platform 
rising  and  fiilUng  outside  the  larger  cylinder. 
The  two  slots  admit  water  to  the  inside  of  the 
Ituger  cylinder,  but  so  slowly  that  the  general  in- 
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months  stood  the  test  of  actual  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Victoria  promenade  pier  at  Folke- 
stone. The  landing  is  exposed  to  tne  sea,  and  an 
ordinary  float  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  stage  is  a  timber  platform  or  deck  resting 
on  a  framework  of  iron  girders  and  rigidly  at- 
tached to  a  vertical  cylindrical  float  six  feet  in 
diameter  and  nineteen  feet  long,  having  sufHcient 
displacement  to  support  a  full  load  of  passengers 
at  a  height  above  the  sea  level  corresponding 
with  the  gangways  of  the  steamers  using  the  pier. 
The  points  of  rigid  attachment  (A  A,  Fig.  2) 
of  the  platform  to  the  cylinder  are  two,  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  one  another,  and  the  platform 
surronnus  the  rest  of  the  cylinder  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  inches,  suitably  braced  for  strength. 
At  the  place  where  this  cylindrical  float  is  to  re- 
main another  iron  cylinder  60  feet  long  and  large 


side  level  is  not  perceptibly  affected  by  the  pas- 
sage of  waves.  The  comparatively  slow  more- 
ment  ot  the  tide,  howerer.  changes  the  level  con- 
stantly, and  with  it  of  course  the  platform  rises 
and  falls.  Access  to  the  pier  level  is  afforded  by 
fixed  iron  steps  beside  the  platform.  In  the  illus- 
tration details  of  steps,  railings,  etc.,  are  omit- 
ted to  avoid  confusion.  So  perfectly  steady  is 
this  float  and  its  attachments  that  a  visitor  who 
hod  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  from  the  plat- 
form could  hardly  be  brought  to  believe  that  it 
was  afloat.  It  is  said  that  the  inventor  is  about 
to  apply  the  same  principle  to  a  large  swimf 
miuK-bath  at  a  considerable  distance  from  shore. 

The  Loa  Viadnct.— The  completion  of  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  highest  r^way  viaduct  in 
the  world — highest  certainlv  in  that  it  is  placed 
at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet' above  the  sea  level- 
is  one  of  the  more  noteworihy  engineering  teats 
of  the  year.  The  Autofagasta  Railway  in  Bo- 
livia crosses  the  higher  Andes  in  its  necessarily 
circuitous  route  from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 
The  cafion  spanned  by  this  structure  is  the  bed 
of  the  river  Loa,  and  was  probably  formed  by  the 
joint  action  ot  volcanic  forces  and  ice.  The 
sides  are  precipitous,  and  all  the  iron  work  had 
to  be  delivered  at  the  crest  of  the  western  abut- 
ment and  lowered  into  the  cafton. 

The  iron  work  was  all  prepared  in  England, 
and  so  carefully  were  the  calculations  made  that 
no   readjustment   was  necessary  when  the  eol- 
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amns  were  erected.  The  structure  rests  on  seven  is  authoritatively  said  that  there  is   quite  a 

piers,  each  consisting  of  four  hollow  iron  col-  g^eneral  revival  of  canal  construction  in  connec- 

umns,  cross-braced  in  sections  of  uniform  height,  tion  with  the  canalization  of  rivers.    Early  in 

and  spreading  at  the  base  like  the  letter  A.    The  the  present  century  enteiprises  of  this  character 

track  rests  on  lattice  girders,  which  in  turn  rest  were  pushed  forward  with  much  energy,  but  the 

upon  the  apex  of  the  A.    There  is,  therefore,  construction  of  railroads  temporarily  checked 

nothing  intnnsically  remarkable  about  the  plan  work,  and  the  nations  are  now  learning  the  lesson 

of  construction.    In  the  absence  of  trustworthy  that  after  all  speed  is  not  everything  in  ques- 

data  it  was  necessary  to  take  extraordinary  pre-  tions  of  transportation.    In  America,  while  the 

cautions  against  wmd  force.    The  calculations  conditions  are  somewhat  different,  we  are  un- 

were  therefore  made  to  resist  pressure  that  would  doubtedly  nearing  a  period  when  internal  water 

blow  a  train  of  empty  trucks  from  the  track,  the  transportation  will  resume  at  least  a  share  of  its 

estimated  condition  of  least  stability  bein?  when  former  importance.     In  the  international  con- 

a  bridge  is  loaded  with  an  empty  train.    The  cal-  gress  at  Vienna  it  was  decided  that  under  some 

culations,  it  should  be  noted,  took  into  account  circumstances  navigable  ways  could  be  profitably 

the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  only  operated  in    competition  with  railways.     The 

about  two  thirds  that  at  the  sea  level.  boats  carry  raw  material  at  rates  that  are  not 

No  temporarv  staging  was  used.  A  wire-rope  remunerative  to  railroads,  and  thus  deliver  ma- 
tramway  stretched  from  side  to  side  of  the  canon  terial  at  the  manufacturing  centers  which  other- 
was  used  to  transport  and  place  the  different  wise  would  not  reach  them  at  all.  This  largely 
parts  where  they  were  needed — a  device  sue-  increases  the  manufactured  product,  which  in 
cessfully  employed  in  many  works  now  in  prog-  turn  reacts  favorably  to  the  railroads  by  increas- 
ress  in  this  country.  ing  their  paying  traffic.    According  to  M.  Boul^, 

This  tramway  was  also  used  to  carry  a  locomo-  probably  the  highest  European  authority  on  the 

tive  piecemeal  across  the  canon — a  service  which  subject,  the  Rnine,  the  Elbe,  the  Seine,  and 

was  successfully  performed,  but  which,  when  the  the  network  of  canals  extending  from  Belgium 

boiler  was  sent  across,  strained  the  ropes  to  an  to  Paris  in  the  north  of  France  are  to-day  suc- 

alarming  degree.    The  girders  were  put  together  OBSsful  competitors  with  parallel  and  prosperous 

on  the  abutment  and  transported  to  their  places  lines  of  railroad.    **  Experience,"  he  says,  "  has 

complete  with  the  aid  of  the  tramway  and  a  shown  that  the  most  prosperous  railways  are 

crane.   The  iron  columns  were  tested  before  ship-  those  that  run  by  the  side  of  the  most  f re- 

ment  from  England,  and  endured  a  longitudinal  quented  water-ways.    Wherever  the  latter  have 

pressure  of  600  tons  without  measurable  deflec-  been  improved  not  only  has  a  boat-service  sub- 

tion.    The  labor  was  all  done  by  men,  mostly  sisted.  but  its  traffic  has  increased  without  hin- 

sailors,  unskilled  in  this  kind  of  work,  superin-  dering  the  development  of  the  railway." 

tended,  of  course,  by  trained  engineers.    The  In  the  United  htatcs  the  question  of  the  im- 

priucipal  dimensions  of  the  viaduct  are :  provement  of  water-ways  has  neen  discredited  by 

Length  between  abutments 800  ft.  the  abuses  connected  with  appropriations  under 

Height  ftom  water  t<i  nib 88«|  ft.  successive  river  and  harbor  bills,  but  neverthe- 

Mffp^lJj^^S;?.::: ::::::::•  •::;       "Uft  less  much  has  been  accomplished.    Adjustable 

Weteht  of  iron  work  VTT. M16  ton*,  dams  have  been  constructed  on  many  Western 

Boiifaig  kwd  per  fbot li  tonii  rivers  through  combined  private  and  public  en- 

GMweofnUwaj Si  ft.  terprise,  but  our  engineers  may  gain  many  sug- 

The  structure  was  desired  by  Edward  Woods,  gestions  from  the  experience  of  their  European 

C.  E.,  and  Joseph  Harding,  C.  E.,  and  the  con-  brethren.     Very  many  devices  have  been  suc- 

stniction  was  superintend^  by  Peter  Fisher  and  cessfully  employed  to  deepen  channels  tempora- 

Joseph  Fisher,  who  came  out  from  England  for  rily  by  means  of  adjustable  dams,  rolling  shut- 

the  purpose.    The  viaduct,  exclusive  of  the  ma-  ters,  and  the  like.    Some  of  the  latest  inventions 

soniy  foundations,  was  put  together  in  a  few  days  in  this  direction  are  embraced  in  the  large  works 

more  than  nine  months,  and  without  loss  of  life  on  the  Seine,  below  Paris,  and  some  of  them  are 

or  serious  accident.  illustrated  in  the  article  on  **  Irrigation." 

Canalization  of  Blyers.— Outside  of  profes-  Country  Roads.— In  a  comparatively  newly 
sional  circles  it  is  not  generally  known  that  a  settled  country  the  making  of  good  roads  is 
great  deal  of  attention  is  now  given  in  Europe  necessarily  slow,  but  there  are  encouraging  indi- 
te the  improvement  of  internal  navigation.  In  cations  that  people  are  at  last  waking  up  to  the 
the  "  Annual  Cyclopiedia  "  for  1888,  the  hydrau-  enormous  waste  of  material  due  to  tne  careless 
lie  canal-lift  at  Les  Fontinettes,  France,  was  de-  methods  heretofore  followed  by  local  road  com- 
scribed  and  illustrated.  Since  then  other  simi-  missioners.  In  several  States  the  authorities  are 
lar  structures  have  been  completed  or  be^un  at  taking  steps  to  have  repairs  and  construction 
several  important  points  in  Great  Britain  and  carried  out  under  competent  supervision  instead 
on  the  Continent.  Not  only  is  interest  largely  of  leaving  them  wholly  to  unskilled  labor.  This 
centered  on  artificial  water-ways,  but  the  conver-  movement  is  larc^ly  due  to  the  action  of  the 
sion  of  shallow  rivers  into  navigable  streams  is  various  bicycle  clubs  throughout  the  country, 
attracting  attention.  In  1884  a  meeting  of  Bel-  Actuated,  at  first,  no  doubt  mainly  by  selfish  mo- 
gian,  Dutch,  and  German  engineers  convened  tives,  these  associations,  being  composed  largely 
at  Bremen,  to  consider  positible  improvements  of  young  men  of  means  and  good  social  stand- 
within  their  respective  boundaries.  From  this  ing,  have  been  able,  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way, 
resulted  the  first  international  congress  at  Brus-  to  bring  political  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  au- 
sels,  in  May,  1885.  A  second  congress  met  at  thorities  with  highly  commendable  success. 
Vienna,  in  June,  1886,  and  the  third  took  place  Probably  the  most  extensive  system  of  excel- 
in  August,  1888,  at  Fran kfOrt-on-the- Main.    It  lent  roads*  in  this  country  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
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BoBton,  where,  in  a  radius  ot  twenty  miles,  more  provided  for  by  a  central  openinK  in  the  top  of 
or  less,  almost  all  the  roads  are  in  good  passable  the  shoe,  through  which  wat«r  is  forced  at  a 
condition  at  all  seasons  ot  the  year,  save  only  pressure  of  150  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Each 
when  buried  under  deep  snow.  In  New  Jersey  carriage  rests  upon  several  of  these  shoes.  Let 
the  movement  in  favor  of  road  improvement  has  us  sappose  the  train  to  be  at  a  stand,  all  the 
assumedsufficientmagnitudetolmrankedamong  shoes  resting  squarely  upon  the  rails.  A  valve 
the  important  engineering  undertakings  of  the  is  opened  and  water  is  forced  through  supply- 
day.  The  specifications  are  carefully  drawn  and  pipee  down  through  the  opening  of  each  shoe, 
provide  for  road-beds  siiteen  feet  wide  graded  to  It  spreads  under  the  shoe,  and  contact  with  the 
a  depth  of  eight,  ten.  or  twelve  inches  according  rtul  ceases — the  train  is  literally  afloai. 
to  anticipated  weight  of  traffic.  All  un&t  ma-  The  water  speedily  leaks  out  around  the  edges 
tenal  is  removed  and  replaced  with  gravel,  sUg,  of  the  shoes,  but  the  supply  is  kept  up  from  a 

mounted  on 


readily  understood  that  if  a  large  number  of 

small  spheres — Hne  shot,  for  instance — are  placed  blades.  Along  the  track  is  a  water  main  with 
between  two  flat  metal  plates,  the  plates  will  stand-pipes  at  regular  intervals,  corresponding 
move  easily  one  upon  the  other.even  under  eon-  nearlf  with  the  total  length  of  the  train.  When 
sidcrable  pressure.  The  principle  is  identical  it  is  desired  to  set  the  train  in  motion,  a  valve  is 
with  that  of  anti-friction  axle-bearings.  If  the  opened,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  is  pro- 
plates  are  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  water,  the  jected  into  the  buckets  of  the  straightened -out 
conditions  for  free  movement  are  still  more  fa-  turbine  under  the  ears ;  so  slight  is  the  friction 
vorable,  since  water  is  composed  of  an  infinite  of  the  floating  train  that  it  at  once  moves  oS 
nuinber  of  small  globules  with  very  little  friction  easily  and  smoothly.  The  stand-pipe  continues 
among  themselves,  The  nine-inch  rail,  then,  is  to  discharge  water  while  the  train  is  passing  the 
one  of  the  plates,  and  aflat  palin  or  shoe,  about  first  opening,  upon  which  it  closes  automatically, 
eighteen  inches  long  and  nine  inches  wide  is  the  and  the  work  is  taken  up  by  the  next  stand-pipe, 
other.  With  a  thin  layer  of  water  between  them  The  working  of  the  road  excited  the  admiration 
it  is  evident  that  the  one  will  move  reiulily  of  railroad  experts  from  all  over  the  world,  and  it 
upon  the  other  so  long  as  the  layer  of  water  re-  appears  to  have  done  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
mains  to  separate  the  metal  surfaces.    This  Iei  its  inventor  claimed  tor  it.    While  it  can  only 
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be  introduced  where  there  is  an  adequate  wal«r-  It  is  said  that  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  of  the 

8uppl7,  there  are,  it  is  belieTed,   many   places  Metropolitan  Railway  of   Loadon.  wae  bo  im- 

where  Ha  advaotages  are  obrioua.    The  absence  pressed  with  the  eicellence  of  the  hydraulic  Bys- 

of  noise,  dast,  and  cinders,  for  instance,  would  tern  tliat  he  has  authorized  the  coustruction  of 

render  it  Tery  desirable   on  such  lines  as   the  an  experimental  section  near  the  city. 

elevated  railways  in  New  York.  Electric  MonnUin  R«ilwaj.— An  iotereat- 

The  consumption  of  water   is  far  less   than  ing  example  of  transmission  of  power  by  eleo- 

would  at  first  thought  seem  unavoidable.     The  tricity  is  found  in   the  ruiiway  up  the  Burgen- 

outflow  from  the  shoes,  as  well  as  from  the  pro-  stock  near  Lake  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  which  was 

pelling   apparatus,   (alls  at   once   into  suitable  opened  to  the  public  early  in  the  summer.   The 

water-ways,  and   is  used  over  and   over   again,  power  is  generated  by  two  dynamos  driven  by 

The  amount  of  water  used  in  operating  the  ei-  a  water  wheel,  nominally  of  129  horse-power,  at 

perimental  section  in  Paris  is  given  by  H.  Barre  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aar,  three  mUea  distant. 

as  follows :  13  gallons  a  minute  for  each  palm  The  power  is  transmitted  tbroueh  insulated  cop- 

or  shoe,  and  6  gallons  per  ton,  for  a  mile,  under  per  wires  with   an   estimated   loss  of  about  25 

a  pressure  of  150  pounds.     There  is  scarcely  any  per  cent.     The  dynamos  are  each  nominally  36 

resistance  at  all  on  a  level,  save  from  the  air,  horse-power.     A  single  pair  of  rails  is  used,  the 

wUch  accounts  for  the  moderate  expenditure  of  line  being  altogether  938  metres  lone,  curving 

water  (or  propelling.     The  experimental  section  along   the   almost   perpendicular    side   of    the 

o(  SDO  feet  was  passed  over  in  30  seconds,  includ-  Burgenstock  to  a  height  of  1,330  feet  above  the 

ing  starting  and  stopping — a  rate  o(  about  eleven  lake.     The  gradient  is  32  per  cent,  at  the  foot  of 

mues  an  hour,  whictk  is  certainly  very  creditable  the  line,  but  is  increased  to  08  per  cent,  after  the 

o  short  a  line.  first  400  yards,  and  this  is  maintained  t     " 


ElimJDating  -non  •  essential  details,  the  upper    summit.    The  action  is  said  to  be  as  steady  and 
illustration  shows  A  the  car-body.  B  B  the  shoes    smooth  as  on  an  ordinary  line. 
or  slides  supposed  to  be  separated  from  the  track       Cable  Traction  for  Boate. — An  interesting 


illustration  shows  A  the  car-body.  B  B  the  shoes    smooth  as  on  an  ordinary  line. 
or  slides  supposed  to  be  separated  from  the  track       Cable  Traction  for  Boate.- 
C  C  by  a  thin  film  of  wat«r.    D  is  the  wal«r    series  of  eiperiments  has  been  instituted  at  the 
Junction  of  the  St.  Maur  and  St.  Maurice  canals. 
Prance,  with  a  view  to  sul)stitute  traction  cables 


discharging  water  through  its  noizle  E    Junction  of  the  St.  Haur  and  St.  Maurice  canals. 


dp] 
moves  as  the  arrow  dii 

■rtion  of  a  car  and  attach-    ^ i jt—     . .  — 

matter  was  intrusted  to  M.  Maurice  Levy,  an  engi- 


the  water,  leaving  the  tow-path  Iree.    'ine  caiile 
To  reduce  this  seemingly  simple  apparatus  to     runs  over  channeled  pullevs  as  shown  in  the  en- 
working  order  requires  an  elaborate  system  of    graving.     The  cable  has  links  at  frequent  inter- 
valves  and  pipes  that  will  no  doubt  be  simplified     vals,  a«  .-hown  at  the  left  of  the  figure,  and  the 
when  the  principle  is  more  fully  developed.  tow-line  is  passed  through  one  of  these,  usually 
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doubled.so  that  by  casting  off  o 
nection  with  the  moving  cable  is  severed  at  a,nj  whii^h  he  proposed  to  adopt  as  a  substitute  for 
moment.  The  section  of  cable  shown  here  the  Swedish  alphabet.  He  received  his  earliest 
represents  it  at  an  extraordinary  height  above  instruction  from  a  Swedish  governess,  and  then 
the  tow-path.  At  the  regulation  level  it  is  was  taught  bj  a  German  engineering  officer.  He 
within  easy  reach  o(  the  ground,  and  as  the  rat«  developed  extraordinary  mechanical  and  mathe- 
of  speed  is  onlj  about  2^  miles  an  hour  it  is  easy  matical  genius,  and  before  he  was  eleven  years 
(or  a  man  to  attach  or  detach  the  tow-line  as  old  produced  a  saw  mill  of  ingenious  conslruc- 
required.  Upon  a  straight  stretch  of  canal  a  tion,  the  frame  of  which  was  of  wood,  the  saw. 
faster  rate  could  no  doubt  be  safely  maintained,  blade  made  from  a  watch-spring,  and  the  crank 
The  notches  shown  In  the  periphery  of  the  pulley  cast  from  a  broken  tin  spoon.  He  also  planned 
are  designed  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  links,  a  pumping  engine  to  clear  the  mines  of  water. 
WaTe-Motors.  —  In  the  "Annual  Cyclopee-  This  worS  attracted  the  attention  of  Count 
dia"  for  1886  was  illustrated  a  rude  pump  act-  Platen,  then  in  charge  of  the  GQtha  ship-canal, 
uated  by  wave  motion,  which  was  in  actual  use  on  which  Kricsson's  father  was  employed,  and 
near  Alexandria  Bay.  The  idea  has  since  been  through  his  influence  the  boy,  when  he  was 
utilized  on  a  larger  scale  along  the  sea-coast,  twelve  years  old.  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  the 
where  the  regular  and  well-nigh  ceaseless  swell  Swedish  corps  of  mechanical  engineers.  After 
of  the  ocean  furnishes  nn  enormous  amount  of  six  months'  study,  he  was  made  a  leveler  on  the 
power  that  has  heretofore  gone  Co  wa^te.  The  ship-canal,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
illustration  represents  one  of  a  series  of  pumps  assigried  to  set  out  the  work  of  a  section,  em- 
established  at  Long  Branch,  where  they  were  ploying  600  soldier  operatives.  It  was  necessary 
employed  in  pumping  sea-water  into  tanks  for  for  an  attendant  to  follow  him  with  a  stool,  on 
use  in  various  ways  about  the  town  and  the  which  he  raised  himself  to  the  height  of  the 
hotels.  A  similar  pump  of  far  greater  size  and  leveling  instruments.  He  occupied  lis  leisure 
power  was  constructed  near  San  Francisco,  on  in  preparing  a  set  of  drawings,  showing  the  most 
the  Pacific  Coast,  but  was  destroyed  .by  a  vessel  important  parts  of  the  ship-canal  as  well  as  all  of 


that  drove  ashore  during  a  gale.    The  device  is    the  machineiy  and  implements  used  i: 
jimple  and  the  machinery  so  inexpensive  that    struction.     lie  entered  the  Swedish  ar    , 
Fould  seem  available   for   the  translation  of    sign    in   IB20,   and   was   soon    promoted   I 


wave  power  in  many  places  when  no  other  nat-  lieutenancy,  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  Royal 
ural  source  of  energy  is  to  be  found.  Field  Chasseurs  of  JKmtland.  Shortly  afterward 
ERICSSON.  JOHN,  engineer,  bom  in  Lang-  be  passed  with  distinction  a  competitive  exami- 
banshyttan.  province  of  Werinland,  Sweden,  nation  for  an  appointment  on  the  survey  of 
July  31,  1803 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  March  8,  northern  Sweden.  His  work  in  this  capacity  ei- 
1S6S.  His  father,  Olaf,  was  a  mine  owner,  and  ceeded  that  of  his  fellows,  and,  as  the  surveying 
his  mother,  Sophie,  was  the  daughter  of  an  iron-  was  paid  for  by  the  piece,  he  did  double  work. 
master.  Unfortunate  investments  in  mining  In  order  to  avoid  criticism,  he  was  carried  on 
property  had  made  the  familv  poor  at  the  time  the  pay-rolls  as  two  men.  Meanwhile  he  under- 
of  John's  birth.  Of  bis  childhood  it  has  been  took  tlie  preparing  and  engraving  of  a  scries  of 
said  that  ho  was  impatient  o(  routine,  and  of  his  plates  illustrating  the  GOtha  Canal.  For  this 
peculiarities  it  has  been  written  that  "  when  purpose  he  designed  a  line-engraving  machine, 
scarcely  out  of  leading-strings  he  made  himself  by  means  of  which,  within  a  single  year,  he  oom- 
the  victim  of  family  discipline  by  stubbornly  in-  pleted  eighteen  coppr  plates,  each  of  300  super- 
siating  upon  going  around  on  all  tours,  in  a  ficial  inches.  The  ntiliaition  of  flame  as  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himst-K  and  which  nursery  means  of  developing  mechanical  power  neit  en- 
tradition  could  not  tolerate."  When  he  came  to  gageil  him.  and  tie  built  a  condeiising-flame  en- 
learn  the  alphabet  he  at  once  understood  that  gine  of  ten  horse-power.  His  drawings  were 
the  various  letters  shown  him  were  but  symbols,  shown  to  the  king.  Charles  John.  who.  recognix- 
and  was  soon  fonnd  at  work  with  a  sharp  stick,  ing  his  wonderful  ability,  advised  bim  to  go 
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abroad,  since  his  own  country  ooiild  not  reward  motives.    His  famous  caloric  engine  was  given 
him  as  he  deserved.  to  the  world  in  1888.    In  this  he  endeavored  to 
In  1826  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  to  visit  show  that  heat  is  an  agent  that  undergoes  no 
England  and  introduce  the  engine  there ;  but  change,  and  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it  dis- 
he  never  returned  to  Sweden,  and  in  the  follow-  appears   in  exerting  the  mechanical  force  do- 
ing year  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  veloped  by  steam  engines.     A  working  model 
having  meanwhile  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  of  five  horse-power  was  built,  in  which  he  placed 
The  engine  was  not  successful,  as  the  flame  pro-  the  **■  regenerator."    Lectures  were  delivered  on 
dttced  by  mineral  fuel  was  far  less  in  volume  it  by  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner  and  Michael  Fara- 
than  that  derived  from  a  pine-wood  fire,  and  the  day,  and  it  was  highly  approved  by  Dr.  Andrew 
intense  heat  from  the  coal  soon  destroyed  the  Ure  and  Sir  Richard  rhimps.    At  first  it  proved 
working  parts  of  the  machine.     New  experi-  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  necessarily  hign  tem- 
ments  were  instituted,  which  resulted  in  the  perature,  which  produced   oxidation    and  de- 
completion  of  an  engine  that  Ericsson  patented  stroved  the  valves  and  other  working  parts.    In 
and  sold  to  John  Braithwaite.     He  then  pro-  1858  the  caloric  ship  "  Ericsson,"  of  2,000  tons, 
duced  in  rapid  succession  an  instrument  for  was  propelled  by  a  motor  on  the  same  principle, 
taking  sea  soundings,  a  hydrostatic  weighing  A  trial  trip  from  New  York  to  Washington  and 
machme,  an  apparatus  for  making  salt  from  back  showed  great  economy  in  fuel,  but  at  a 
brine,  a  file-cutting  machine,  and  many  other  speed  too  slow  to  compete  with  steam, 
devices,  including  tubular  steam  boilers  and  ar-  For  several  years  thereafter  Ericsson  devoted 
tificial  draught  by  centrifugal  fan-blowers,  dis-  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  stationary 
pensing  with  huge  smoke-stacks,  economizing  caloric  engine,  ana  nearlv  10,000  such  engines 
fuel,  and  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion  have  been  built,  hundreds  being  employed  in 
that  the  production  of  steam  was  dependent  on  New  York  city  for  pumping  water  in  private 
the  amount  of  fire-surface.     In  the  steamship  dwellings.     In  1862  the  American  Academv  of 
**  Victory  "  he  made,  in  1828,  the  first  application  Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  the  gold  and  silver 
to  navigation  of  the  principle  of  condensing  Rumford  medals  to  Ericsson  "  for  his  improve- 
steam  and  returning  the  water  to  the  boiler,  and  ments  in  the  management  of  heat,  particuiarlv 
in  the  same  year  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  his  as  sho^fn  in  his  caloric  engine  in  1858."    This 
self-acting  gun-lock,  the  peculiarity  of  which  was  the  second  b^towal  of  this  award,  the  first 
was  that,  bv  its  means,  naval  cannon  could  be  having  been  made  to  Robert  Hare,  in  1880,  for 
automatically  dischar^;ed  at  any  elevation,  not-  his  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe.     In  1886  Ericsson 
withstanding  the  rolling  of  the  ship.    He  was  invented  and  patented  the  screw-propeller  that 
unable  to  agree  as  to  the  terms  of  its  adoption  in  revolutionized  navifi;ation,  and  in  1837  he  built 
the  British  navv,  and  then  kept  the  secret  of  this  a  steam  tug,  the  "  Francis  B.  Ogden,"  with  twin 
invention  until  1848,  when  ne  applied  it  to  the  screw  propellers,  which  on  trial  towed  the  Ameri- 
wrought-iron  guns  of  the  **  Princeton."    In  1829  can  packet  ship  "  Toronto  "  at  the  rate  of  five 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  ofiFered  miles  an  hour  on  the  river  Thames.    Subsequent- 
a  prize  of  £500  for  the  bestt  locomotive  capable  ly  the  Admiralty  barge  was  towed  ten  miles  an 
of  fulfilling  certain   stipulations.     Five  loco-  hour ;  but,  despite  the  practical  demonstration, 
motives  entered  the  contest,  and  the  **  Noveltv,"  these  dignitaries  decided  that  **  even  if  the  pro- 
planned  and  completed  in  seven  weeks  by  John  peller  had  the  power  of  propelling  a  vessel,  it 
Ericsson,  was  placed  on  the  trial  ground.    It  would  be  altogether  useless  in  practice,  because 
exceeded  its  competitors  in  lightness,  elegance,  the  power  bein^  applied  to  the  stem,  it  would 
and  speed,  attaining  the  then  amazing  rapidity  be    absolutely  impossible  to    make  the  vessel 
of  thirty  miles  an  nour ;  but  the  *'  Rocket,"  de-  steer."    Francis  B.  Ogden,  a  pioneer  in  steam 
signed  by  George  Stephenson,  proved  superior  in  navigation  on  American  waters,  at  that  time 
traction,  and  was  awarded  tne  prize.    In  the  United  States  consul  in  Liverpool,  appreciated 
**  Novelty,"  Ericsson  demonstratea  the  fallacy  of  the  value  of  the  invention,  ana  in  18B8  he  was 
the  theory  that  a  certain  extent  of  surface  Was  interested  with  Ericsson  in  the  construction  of 
necessary'for  the  generation  of  a  given  quantity  the  iron-screw  steamer  **  Robert  F.  Stockton," 
of  steam.    He  also  introduced  into  ite  construe-  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  under  canvas  in  1839 
tion'  several  new  features,  the  four  most  impor-  and  was  afterward  employed  as  a  tug-boat  on 
tant  of  which  are  retained  in  the  locomotive  of  Delaware  river    for  a   quarter  of    a  century, 
the  present  day.    Nearly  half  a  century  ]at«r  Through  Mr.  Ogden,  Ericsson  was  presented  to 
John  Bourne  wrote :  **  In  locomotive  engineer-  Com.  Robert  F.  Stockton,  who  urgea  his  coming 
ing,  nothing  more  original  or  more  elegant  has  to  this  country, 

been  produced  than  the '  Novelty.' "  During  the  In  1839  he'  resigiied  his  place  in  London  as 
same  year,  Ericsson  invented  a  steam  fire-engine,  superintending  engineer  of  tne  Eastern  Counties 
and  on  the  burning  of  the  Argyle  Rooms  in  Railway,  and  came  to  the  United  Stetes  in  No- 
London  in  1829,  "  for  the  first  time  fire  was  ex-  vember'  Com.  Stockton  exerted  his  influence 
tinguished  by  the  mechanical  power  of  fire."  A  with  the  authorities  in  Washington  for  permis- 
larger  engine,  built  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  sion  to  build  a  steamer  from  Ericsson's  design, 
soon  afterward  saved  valuable  buildings  at  a  Are  and  under  his  own  superintendence.  A  change 
in  Berlin,  and  a  third  was  built  for  the  Liver-  of  administration  intervened,  and  it  was  not 


engine.  In  1830  he  intnxluced  "  link  motion  "  machinery  below  the  water  line  out  of  the  reach 
for  reversing  locomotive  engines,  and  a  modifi-  of  hostile  shot.  Besides  its  screw  propeller,  the 
cation  of  this  device  is  now  in  use  on  all  loco-    **  Princeton  "  was  remarkable  for  numerous  me- 
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chanicai  iDveotioDS  deviwd  bj  Ericsson,  such  as  For  the  philosophical  eihibits,  he  was  awarded 

a  direct-acting  sami-oyliadrical  steam  engine  of  the  prize  medal  of  the  exhibition, 
great  compactness  and  simplicity,  a  telescopic  Previous  to  18S6,  Ericsson  conceived  the  idea 
smoke-stack,  and  independent  centrifugal  blow-  that  was  put  into  practical  shape  when,  in  Sep- 
ers  for  ventilation  and  lor  promoting  combnstion  tember,  1854.  he  submitted  to  Kapoleon  111  plans 
in  the  boiler- furnaces,  which  obviated  the  neces-  of  a  partially  submerged  armored  vessel  with 
sity  of  exposing  the  chimney  during  a  battle,  gnna  in  a  revolving  shot-proof  cupola  placed 
Uealso  lltted  itwith  wroaght-iron^un-carria^.  centrally  on  the  deck*  These  were  not  acted 
with  mechanism  tor  dispensing  with  breeching  on  until  1861,  when  they  formed  the  suggeatioii 
and  taking  up  the  recoil  of  the  12-inch  wrought-  of  the  "  Monitor,"  which  w^  designed  and  built 
iron  gun  (the  first  of  its  kind,  and  up  to  that  by  him  in  Greenpoint,  N.  Y,,  for  the  United 
time  tne  largest  and  most  powerful  piece  of  ord-  States  Qovemment,  under  very  arbitrary  condi- 
nance  mounted  on  shipboard),  the  self-acting  tions.  When  the  proposition  t«  build  this  vessel 
lock  refused  hy  the  British  authorities,  and  an  was  accepted,  the  only  drawing  completed  by 
optical  instrument  Ui  enable  the  commanding  him  was  a  mere  outline  and  section  to  illustrate 
officer,  by  mere  insDeetion,  accurately  to  ascer-  the  stability  of  the  structure ;  but  by  eitraordi- 
tain  the  distance  of  the  object  to  be  arrived  at.  nary  energy  and  executive  skill,  calculations  and 
Notwithstanding  the  tragic  accident  that  al^  working  drawings  were  made,  and  the  "Moni- 
tended  its  public  exhibition  in  February,  1844 —  tor"  was  launched  with  steam  machinery  corn- 
when,  by  the  bursting  of  a  t2-inch  gun,  built  in  plete  one  hundred  days  from  the  laying  of  her 
the  United  States  on  the  plan  of  the  first,  which  Iceet.     She  arrived  in   Hamptcn  Boads  just  in 


Ericsson  brought  with  hira  from  England,  the 

Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
other  distineuished  spectators  were  killed — the 


p  to  this  time  tuTopean  en-  j^g  day  had  destroyed  the  "Cumberiand"  and 
,1  reprding  the  commercial  "Congress."  and  was  about  to  sink  or  disperse 
thod  of  propu  sion,  but  the     the  rest  of  the  wooden  vessels  there.     In  Eng- 


"  Princeton  is  correctly  regarded  a 
of  modem  naval  construction  and  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  steam  marine  of  the  worid.  During 
the  construction,  and  before  the  end  of  1S48, 
numerous  propeller  ve»i5els  were  built  and  fur- 
nished with  engines  by  Ericsson  tor  carrying 
freight  on  the  rivers  and  inland  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  propellers  were  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  more  tnan  sixty  vessels  in 
this  country  before  any  attempt  was  made  t 
evade  his  patent.  Up  to  this  time  European  ei 
gineers  were  skeptical  rei 

value  of  the  new  method    _  ^         . ,„^  ,„,  ^^  ,„„  -wucn  Yr»«:is  uiciif      m  ohk 

successful  completion  of  the  "Princeton"  die-  ,and  the  success  of  the  "Monitor"  gave  rise  U 
tated  the  reconstruction  of  navies.  A  committee  the  statement :  "  Ycsterdav  England  had  a  greav 
of  the  Amencan  Institute  said  of  this  vessel,  n^,^.  to-dav  she  has  hut'two  vessels  worthy  of 
"Nothing  in  the  history  of  mechanics  surpasses  the  name."  'No  other  tevolution  in  naval  archi- 
the  inventive  ^nius  of  Oapt.  Ericsson,  unless  it  tecture  was  so  sudden,  so  startling,  so  decisive  of 
be  the  moral  danng  of  Capt.  Stockton  in  the  eighty  results,  so  dramatic,  and  of  such  abiding 
adoption  of  so  many  novelties  at  one  time  In  and  growing  importance.  At  the  time  of  this 
185i,intheUnit.^SlatesdivisionoftheWorid's  battlS  the  fast  fctallment  of  money  had  not 
Pair  held  in  London,  tncsson  exhibited  several  bee^  p^j  ,„  ^^e  inventor,  and  a  series  of  resolu- 
ot  his  inventions,  including  his  instruments  for  ,iong  '^  adopted  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
mea^inng  distances  at  sea,  a  hydrostatic  gauge  Commerce  asking  of  Congress  "  suoh  suitable  re- 
tor  fluids  under  pressure,  a  gauge  tor  the  vol-  turn  as  will  evince  the  gratitude  of  the  nation," 
ume  of  water  passing  through  pipe?,  the  alarm  but  Ericsson  replied  :  "  All  the  remuneration  I 
barometer,  a  pyrometer,  an  instrunient  tor  meas-  desire  for  the  -Monitor-I  get  out  of  the  con - 
unng  fluids   by  the   velocity  with  which   they    gtmction  of  it.     It  is  all-suflicient."     A  fleet  of 

pass  through  definite  apertures,  and  a  self-regis- . 

tering  deep-sea  lead  that  is  still  employed  bv  the  •  A  ivtoItIu  tumt  ma  p>tent«d  by  ThMdan  R.  Timb^. 
United    Stales   Coast    Survev.   the    principle    of     irtn..WWt-ri.rac»l.l  in  IS(l..nd  BW  .aT«ilnthePUml 

Which  was  adopted  in  eonstri.ciing  tSe  sounding  Ji^T^^nSjfS'oiyS^iD^tSrS.'Sii'lS^'^ idS 
apparatus  nsed  by  the  "  Challenger     expedition,     ni  oii. 
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iion-clad  vessels  of  the  "  Monitor "  type  was  and  so  provide  fuel,  without  cost  or  transporta- 

quickly  built  after    the    victory  at   fiampton  tion,  at  every  point  within  the  temperate  ana  trop- 

Koads.    Six  of  them  in  Charleston  harbor,  within  ical  regions  of  the  world.    That  the  motor  can 

fifty-two  days,  were  struck  by  hostile  shots  an  do  this  nas  been  demonstrated.    From  the  opera- 

aegregate  of  629  times  without  one  penetration  tion  of  this  motor,  he  showed  that  the  calcula- 

oi  side  armor,  turret,  or  pilot-house.    The  *'  Wee-  tions  made  bv  PouiUet,  Vicaire,  Sainte-Claire  De- 

hawken  "  defeated  and  captured  the  Confederate  ville,  and  other  French  scientists,  assigning  to 

ram  "  Atlanta,"  and  the  **  Montauk "  destroyed  the  solar  surface  comparatively  low  tempera- 

the  "  Nashville."    In  August,  1864,  the  monitors  tures,  were  incorrect,  and   that  Newton's  far 

captured  the  ram  "  Tennessee  "  in  Mobile  Bay.  higher  estimate  on  the  same  subject  must  be  ac- 

Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Turkey  adopted  cepted.    He  erected  a  large  solar  pyrometer  in 

the  American  turret  system,  and  when  the  "  Mi-  18o4,  and  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  carried 

antonomoh "  visited  Europe  the  British  Govern-  on  by  him  during  that  summer  ne  concluded 

ment  began  the  construction  of  similar  vessels,  that  the  temperature  of  the  sun's  surface  was  not 

but  on  a  larger  scale.    In  1869  Ericsson  built  for  less  than  3,060,727^  Fahr.  The  results  of  his  many 

the  Spanish  Government  a  fleet  of  thirty  steam  researches  on  scientific,  naval,  and  mechanical 

gunboats,  which  was  intended  to  guard  Cuba  subjects  were  given  to  the  world  in  papers  con- 

against  filibustering  expeditions.  tributed  by  him  to  various  journals  m  America 

Ericsson  published  in  1876  a  volume  entitled  and  Europe. 

**  Contributions  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition,"  Ericsson's  genius  was  recognized  by  the  King 

devoted  largely  to  description  of  his  engineering  of  Sweden,  who  conferred  upon  him  various  hon- 

constructions  after  he  came  to  the  Uniteid  States,  ors,  and  on  his  last  birthday  sent  a  special  mes- 

In  it  he  says :  "  The  commissioners  of  the  Cen-  senger  with  his  congratulations.    He  was  knight 

t«nnial  Exhibition  having  omitted  to  invite  me  commander  of  the  orders  of  Nordstjeman,  Dan- 

to  exhibit  the  results  of  my  labors  connected  nebrog   (first  class),   Isabel  la  Catolica,   Sanct 

with  mechanics  and  physics,  a  gap  in  their  reo-  Olaf,  and  knight  of  the  order  of  Vasa.    A  spe- 

ord  of  material  progress  exceeding  one  third  of  cial  gold  me&l  was  sent  him  by  the  Emperor 

a  century  has  been  occasioned.    I  have,  there*  of  Austria  in  recognition  of  his  attainments  in 

fore,  deemed  it  proper  to  publish  a  statement  of  science,  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  grand 

my  principal  labors  during  the  last  third  of  a  cross  of  naval  merit  from  Alphonso  XII,  of  Spain, 

century,  the  achievements  of  which  the  promot-  The  thanks  of  Congress  and  of  State  Legisla- 

ers  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  have  called  upon  tures  were  voted  to  him.    Wesleyan  University 

the  civilized  world  to  recognize."  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1862,  and  he 

In  1881  he  devised  his  latest  war-ship,  the  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  Roval 

**  Destroyer,"  which  he  invented  to  destrov  the  University  of  Lund,  Sweden.    He  was  a  memoer 

system  of  iron-clads  that  he  had  previously  de-  of  many  scientific  societies,  both  in  this  country 

signed.    This  boat  is  of  iron,  130  leet  long,  and  and  abroad,  including  the  Royal  Academy  of 

carries  a  submarine  16-inch  gun  that  discharges  Sciences  in  Stockholm  and  the  American  Soci- 

a  projectile  weighing  1,500  pounds,  and  contain-  ety  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  was  an  honorary 

ing  300  pounds  of  gun-cotton,  against  the  hull  member  of  the  Union  League  Club.    In  1867  a 

of  an  iron-clad  below  the  customary  water-line  huge  granite  monument,  quarried  in  one  piece, 

armor-belt  with  such  effect  that  water-tight  com-  was  set  in  front  of  his  birthplace,  bearing  the 

gartments  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  United  inscription  in  the  Swedish  language:  **John 
tates  Senate  passed  a  bill  for  the  purchase  of  Ericsson  was  born  here,  July  31, 1803."  On  the 
this  vessel  for  the  navy  in  1885,  but  the  bill  roadside  leading  to  his  old  home  stands  an  iron 
failed  to  become  a  law.  pyramid  with  an  inscription  testifying  to  his 
For  many  years  Ericsson  devoted  much  of  his  fame.  Ericsson  married  an  Englisn  woman  in 
time  to  scientific  investigations.  He  computed  1829,  but  she  died  twenty  years  ago,  and,  as  he 
the  infiuences  that  retard  the  earth's  rotary  mo-  was  without  direct  heirs,  his  property  was  be- 
tion,  and  announced  that  the  theory  of  the  moon  queathed  to  his  relatives  in  Sweden.  During  his 
being  devoid  of  water  was  erroneous,  demon-  residence  in  New  York  he  lived  at  36  Beach 
stratmg  that  the  great  "  ring  mountains  "  could  Street,  where  he  passed  a  solitary  life,  refusing  to 
not  be  composed  of  volcanic  matter — **  mineral  see  any  one  but  his  immediate  associates  in  busi- 
substances  originally  in  a  state  of  fusion  " — but  ness  affaii's,  and  leaving  his  home  only  at  night 
that  they  were  inert  glaciers  made  permanent  as  to  indulge  in  lonely  walks.  He  was  exceedingly 
nanite  by  perpetual  intense  cold.  Subsequently  methodical  in  his  nabits  and  temperate  as  to  nis 
he  showed  exactly  how  the  annular  glaciers  were  food,  eating  sparingly  of  the  most  nutritious  va- 
formed  by  vortex  columns  of  vapor,  and  how  rieties  and  abstaining  entirely  from  alcoholic 
the  conical  hills  within  the  circular  walls  were  drinks  and  tobacco.  His  genius  manifested  it- 
formed.  He  claimed  that  the  water  on  the  sur-  self  most  conspicuously  by  his  wonderful  power 
face  of  the  moon  bore  the  same  proportion  to  its  of  concentrating  his  mind  on  the  subject  at 
mass  as  the  waters  of  the  eartti's  oceans  do  to  hand.  His  mental  control  of  details  was  so  great 
the  terrestrial  mass,  and  that  the  aggregate  water  that  he  could  at  once  describe  with  exact  meas- 
of  the  moon  is  2,028,600  cubic  inches.  He  de-  urements  a  part  of  a  machine  without  working 
signed  a  pyrheliometer  to  show  the  intensity  of  drawings.  William  C.  Church  has  in  hand  the 
the  sun's  rays,  and  made  careful  studies  of  the  preparation  of  his  biography  from  papers  spe- 
mechanical  energy  stored  up  in  the  sun.  These  cially  left  to  him.  S^  **  Ericsson  ana  his  In- 
studies  led  to  his  **  sun  motor,"  erected  in  New  ventions,"  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  for  July, 
York  in  1883,  to  the  perfection  of  which  the  efforts  1862;  and  "John  Ericsson,"  in  "Scribner's 
of  his  last  years  were  devoted.  It  was  his  purpose  Monthly,"  for  April,  18^9,  and  **  Scribner*s 
to  condense  the  heat  from  the  solar  atmosphere,  Magazine,"    for    February    and    March,    1890. 
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Ericsson  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  peri-  Dominion<of  Canada  was  held  in  Toronto,  Dec 

odlcal  press.    His  scientific  articles  were  usually  3  to  5.    Mr.  W.  H.  Howland,  of  Toronto,  pre- 

Sublished  in  "  Nature  "  and  **  Engineering,"  Lon-  sided.  The  secretary  reported  that  branches  of 
on ;  the  "  Scientific  American  "  and  "  American  the  Alliance  had  been  formed  or  affiliated  at 
Artisan,"  New  York ;  his  articles  on  naval  archi-  twenty-five  places  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Sco- 
tecture,  gunnery,  and  torpedoes  in  '*  Engineer-  tia,  and  New  Brunswick.  At  the  beginning  of 
ing  "  and  in  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Joumfu."  his  work,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  the  pub- 
EYANGELICAL  ALLIANCE.  A  General  lie  had  responded  readily  to  his  presentations. 
Christian  Conference,  called  under  the  auspices  but  later  on  the  **  equal-rights  movement "  had 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  to  consult  upon  the  absorbed  attention.  The  permanent  headouar- 
needs  of  society  and  the  best  means  of  combat-  ters  of  the  Alliance  was  fixed  at  Montreal.  Top- 
ting  the  moral  and  social  evils  of  the  day,  met  ics  were  discussed  relative  to  Sabbath  observance 
in  Boston.  Mass.,  Dec  4,  5,  and  6.  It  was  the  and  Christian  unity.  Principal  Caven  con- 
second  conference  of  the  kind  that  has  been  demned  the  tendency  to  regard  the  necessities  of 
held,  the  previous  one  having  met  in  Washing-  modem  convenience  as  an  element  in  determin- 
ton,  D.  C,  in  1887.  Mr.  Wilflam  K  Dodge  pre-  ing  how  the  Sabbath  should  be  observed.  Mr. 
sided.  The  papers  read  on  the  first  day  of  the  Elliott  F.  Shephard  represented  the  American 
meetings  concerned  the  moral  and  intellectual  Sabbath  Union.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Laidlaw,  of  Ham- 
needs  of  various  classes  in  the  American  com-  ilton,  spoke  of  the  duty  of  the  individual  in  re- 
munitv.  The  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  General  Secre-  lation  to  the  Sabbath.  The  subject  of  Christian 
tary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  made  an  address  unity  was  considered  especially  in  its  relations 
on  the  **  Progress  of  Co-operation  since  the  Wash-  to  the  movements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
ington  Conference."  Co-operative  Christian  work  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Sutherland  showed  that  the 
hSi  been  begun  in  fifteen  States  and  Territories  contest  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
and  about  twenty  cities,  and  in  Baltimore  a  Catholic  systems  was  at  present  one  of  ideas, 
house-to-house  visitation  had  been  undertaken  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Cruchet  advised  charity  and  jus- 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  non-church-go-  tice  in  dealing  with  the  French-Canadian  prob- 
ing masses.  An  account  of  the  work  that  had  lem.  The  question  was  not  so  much  how  to 
been  done  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  given  check  the  French  Canadians  as  to  make  anew 
by  Mr.  R.  F.  Cutting.  The  papers  on  the  spe-  their  secular  and  political  education.  He  was 
cial  topic  of  the  day  were  on  "  The  Needs  of  the  convinced  that  evangelization  furnished  the  only 
City,"  by  Prof  R.  T.  Ely,  Ph  D.,  and  the  Rev.  way  to  secure  the  peaceful  and  early  union  of 
Josiah  Strong;  ''The  Needs  of  the  Rural  Dis-  those  people  with  tneir  Protestant  compatriots, 
tricts,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks;  "The  The  Rev.  Prof.  MacLaren,  of  Knox  College, 
Mountain  Whites  of  the  South,"  by  Rev.  Frank  spoke  of  the  obligations  of  Christian  unity,  but 
E.  Jenkins ;  and  **  The  Needs  of  the  Times  and  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  tact  rather  than  of 
the  Alliance  Methods,"  by  Rev  J.  M.  Buckley,  obii^tion.  Principal  Grant  maintained  that 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  Frank  Russell,  D.  D.,  and  Dr.  Chnstian  unity  should  be  sought  on  its  own 
J.  L.  Phillips.  On  the  second  day,  the  various  merits,  and  not  as  a  means  of  attack.  The  Alli- 
aspects  of  Christian  co-operation  were  discussed  ance  existed  not  to  attack  others,  but  to  do  its 
in  papers  on  "  Christian  Co-operation  in  awaken-  own  work  and  accomplish  as  much  union  of  the 
ing  and  directing  the  Moral  Sentiment  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  it  could. 
Community,"  by  the  Rev.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  D.  D.,  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The 
Archdeacon  Alix  Mackay-Smith,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  "  Christian  Family  Almanac  "  for  1890  gives 
Wayland  Hoyt,  D.  D.; "  Christian  Co-operation  in  the  statistics  of  this  denomination :  Number 
Relation  to  floral  Legislation " — a,  *' It«  Enact-  of  conferences  and  missions,  26 ;  of  itinerant 
ment,"  by  Prof.  Thewlore  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  preachers,  1,187;  of  local  preachers,  668;  of 
and  Prof.  C.  J.  Little ;  and  ft,  "  Its  Enforce-  members,  145,703 ;  of  baptisms — ^2,486  of  adults 
ment,"  by  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  LL.  D.,  and  the  and  9,936  of  children ;  of  churches,  1,958,  the 
Hon.  Walter  B.  Hill ;  **  The  Neeid  of  permeating  probable  value  of  which  was  $4,758,527 ;  of  par- 
our  developing  Civilization  with  the  Spirit  of  sonages,  651,  having  a  total  value  of  $802,o42 ; 
Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  D.  D. ;  of  Sunday-schools,  2,466,  with  27,579  officers  and 
"  Christianity  and  the  State,"  by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  teachers,  and  169,786  pupils  ;  of  catechumen 
Greer;  and  "The  Gospel  and  the  People,"  by  classes,  781,  with  10,203  catechumens.  Amounts 
Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington.  (Questions  relating  of  collections — for  conference  claimants,  $7,891 ; 
to  immigrants  were  considered  m  papers  on  **  Our  for  the  Missionary  Societv,  $118,188 ;  for  the 
Debt  and  Dutyto  the  Immigrant  Population,"  Sunday-school  and  Tract  Union,  $2,850 ;  for  the 
by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wolf,  D.  D. ;  "  French  Uanadians  Orphan  House,  $5,519.  The  Japan  mission,  the 
in  the  United  States,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Amaron ;  statistics  of  which  are  included  in  the  summa- 
and  '*  Slavonic  Populations  in  the  United  States,"  ry,  returned  8  itinerant  and  4  local  preachers, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Schauffler.  The  papers  of  the  5  churches,  333  members,  85  baptisms  of  adults 
closing  session  were  on  "  Arousing  ana  training  and  21  of  children,  13  Sunday-schools,  with  50 
the  Activity  of  the  Laity,"  by  the  Rev.  Graham  officers  and  teachers  and  441  pupils  and  91  cate- 
Taylor,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook ;  "  Need  chumens.  The  whole  amount  contributed  by  it 
of  an  Enthusiasm  for  Humanity  on  the  Part  of  for  general  church  work,  etc.,  was  $532.  A  gen- 
the  Churches,"  by  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D. ;  eral  weekly  newspaper  in  English  and  one  in 
and  "  Need  of  Personal  Contact  between  Chris-  German,  and  eight  Sunday-school  and  mission* 
tians  and  Non-Church-Goers,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  ary  papers  in  English,  and  six  in  German,  are 
Parkhurst,  D.  D.  issued  from  the  Publication  House  in  Cleveland, 
Canadian  Conference. — The  second  annual  Ohio,  and  two  German  periodicals  from  the 
Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  branch  house  in  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
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EYAN(IELI€AL  UNION  OF  SCOTLAND.  6.  News  received  of  a  conflict  in  Samoa  between 

The  annual  conference  of  this  Church  met  in  Mataafa,  one  of  the  rival  native  kin«  and  the  Ger- 

Glasgow,  Oct.  7.    The  session  was  chiefly  remark-  ™^;.  S!lf*'pT?^.'3?±SH;thTt°Po^^^^^ 

-ui^  #^«  :*.«  «.vi««:^^«^^   «.;4.u    4-u»  «#f:^4-u   »»«»  on  both  Bides.    China  demands  tnat  Corea depose  ner 

able  for  Its  comcidence  with  the  fiftieth  year  king  gnd  become  tributory  to  China.    Anew?imama 

of   the  ministry  of  the  Rev.   James  Monson,  CaiSd  Company  formed  in  France. 

founder  of  the  society,  and  was  made  the  occa-  8.  State  Legislatores  meet  in  California,  Colorado, 

sion  of  offering  him  a  jubilee  testimonial    Mr.  Dakota,  Florida,  Kansas,  and  Ohio. 

Monson,  a  minister  of  two  years'  standing  in  11.  Africa :  The  King  of  U^da  deposed  by  his 

the  United    Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  &dy;ffuard,  and  his  brother  insUlled  m  his  stead. 

was  tried  and  excluded  in  1841  for  preaching  The  I^yal  Oollege  of  Phjrsiaaiui  and  Surgeons  oen- 

♦u^  A.^4-^^^  ^#  «  #.,11  ««^  #•««  <..i«^tt4^;>I«*  #^»  «Ti  sures  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie  for  the  publication  of  his 

the  doctnne  of  a  full  and  free  salvation  for  all  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Emperor  of  Germany. 

men  through  Chnst.     With  his  adherents  he  jg   Congress :  The  House  passes  the  pension  bill 

founded  the  Evangelical  Union,  which  developed  j^id  the  appropriation  bills  for  the  Military  Academy 

into  a  considerable  organization,  more  liberal  in  and  diplomatic  and  consular  expenses.    Several  men 

theology  than  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  killed  xn  Grov  County,  Kansas,  m  a  flght  between  ri- 

afflliated    in    polity    with    the  Congregational  ▼•!  political  factions  over  the  county  records.     Arab 

Churches.    For  several  years  a  correspondence  jUve  deters  attack  Ae  German  missionary  station  at 

has  been  kept  up  betwin  it  and  the^umber-  ?^;?iSi     '''^'  Zanzibar,  but  are  repulsed  with 

land  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  i ^Geniany :  The  Landtag  is  opened  by  the  Em- 

The  demonstration  in  honor  of  Dr.  Monson  was  peror.                                 -r,       mt           ^ 

participated  in,  in  person  or  bv  letter,  by  repre-  is.  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  Senator  Frye  of 

sentative  men  of  most  of  the  large  Evangelical  Maine,  £.  0.  Wolcott  of  Colorado,  and  Anthony  Hig- 

Churches  of  the  country,  including  the  Kirk,  gins  of  Delaware  are  elected  Senators  of  the  United 

Free  Church,  and  United  Presbyterian  Church  S.*^-  ^  ^^^  Tullev  of  Chicago  deddes  that  the  8o- 

of  Scotland ;  Principal  Pairbaim,  of  the  English  g?^2|^ tjlSL                    *  "^                 unmolested 

Presbyterian  Mansfield  College ;  the  Congrega-  \^^  ^^l  ^  jitter  received  fVom  Stanley,  the  ex- 

tional  Churches;  Prof.  Godet,  of  Switzerland:  plorer,  dated  on  the  Aruwhimi,  Aug.  17, 1888. 

the  Rev.  J.  L.  Goodeknight,  of  the  Cumberland  17.  inauguration  of  the  Govemon  of  North  Caro- 

Presbyterian  Church,  and  others.  Mr.  John  Wil-  lina  and  Arkansas.    Arab  slave  dealers  attack  a  Geiv 

son,  M.  P.,  presided.    In  the  addresses,  Principal  man  miasion  stetion  in  East  Africa:  all  the  inmates 

Cairns,  representing  the  Church  from  which  Dr.  killed  save  one,  who  es<»pes.     The  United  States 

Morison  had  been  expelled,  said  that  he  believed  g^J  £2l^**ti,«  S^^.  p*^/ R^nE^nS^J  ^^^ 

he  spoke  the  feelingjf  the  United  Presbyterian  |2^liSi<rrTh%  L^bera^ 

Church  when  he  said  that  toward  Dr.  Monson  election. 

there  was  a  spirit  so  kindly,  a  respect  so  deep  is.  AsUtue  of  Franklin,  by  Stilson  HutcUns,  un- 

and  sincere,  that  on  higher  grounds  they  were  veiled  in  Washington. 

thankful  that  the  measure  of  agreement  between  19.  ConfUBss:   Fortifications   bill   passed   bv  the 

them  was  so  great  in  regard  to  Christian  theol-  ^^:     Three  negroes  killed  in  a  race  conflict  in 

ogy.    Besides  the  presentation  of  money  and  ^^^^:  .         ri    u       m                      1  -n  j 
waX*^  «  *wx^.»;«-  rv#  -n-  iLT^^o^n  »o<.  »n»^Ai'lLri  80.  Riot  near  Graham,  Texas;  six  men  killed. 
P^^^1SS,«™A^!?^  QQo^'^'^  ?     ^  unveiled.  ^^   Twenty-flrat  annukl  convention  of  the  National 
EVENTS  OP   1889.     Not  many  evente  of  Woman's  Suflhige  Association  meets  at  Washing- 
great  importance  took  place  during  the  year.  ton. 

The  almost  peaceful  revolution  in  Brazil  on  Nov.  22.  Congress :  The  Senate  passes  the  substitute  for 

15  promises  perhaps  to  be  the  most  far-reaching  the  Mills  bill ;  the  House  reftises  to  take  up  the 

in  its  effects.     There  have  been  no  wars  save  Sm^s-EUiott  election  case;   debates  the  River  and 

such  as  are  always  waging  among  the  minor  or  **"^'  Rf";    ^^'i  '^^ting  renewed  between  Ger- 

savage  nations.  'eu.Z  L  seem*U  at  interyaU  "^  St^^«iu^T'^^*.SSSd;'in  B.«.k- 

to  be  on  the  verge  of  hostilities,  but  the  inter-  jy^  j^  y                 '^ 

change  of  diplomatic  courtesies  between  sover-  jji.  General  '*  tie-up "  of  street  railroeds  in  New 

eigns  has  temporarily  at  least  restored  the  equi-  York  city. 

librium.    In  Kiissia  several  Nihilist  plots  have  80.  Austria :  The  Crown-Prince  Rudolph  commits 

been  discovered,  and  the  life  of  the  Czar  has  as  suicide. 

often  been  threatened.    In  Spain,  too,  the  royal  81-  Congress :  Senate,  the  SamcMui  amendments  an 

family  has  been  threatened  by  the  plote  of  asis-  ""^iSfi^  j  ^on^^^                                      g^ 

sins.    In  the  United  States  the  most  important  moan^wes'pondeW^;'  Senate,  the  British  extrsdi- 

events  have  been  the  inauguration  of  a  new  ^jon  treaty  rejected  by  a  decisive  vote  ;  House,  the 

President  and  the  consequent  political  changes ;  Oklahoma  bill  is  passed,  and  conference  report  adopt- 

the  assertion  of  our  traditional  rights  in  the  ed  decreeing  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Agii- 

Behring  Sea ;  and  International  Congresses  held  culture. 

at  the  instance  of  the  Government  at  Washing-  2.  Confess  ;   House.    Naval   Appropriation   bill 

ton,  one  in  the  interest  of  closer  commercial  re-  K^STa'^'Ip^S"*?."  nlf J?2J*?i       i«VL«^ 

i-f:L.»»  ««,^««  ..4-.4-^  ^#  M^^^u   a^.,4^i>   ««^  n«r,  Pago,  Samoa.    Hayti:  united  States  mannes  Isnded 

lations  among  states  of  North,  South  and  Cen-  to  protect  a  naval  officer.    Samoa-German  proclama- 

tral  Amenca,  and  the  other  for  a  better  under-  tjon  of  martial  law  withdrawn.    France:  The  Gov- 

standing  among  the  great  maritime  powers  of  emment  is  sustained  in  a  vote  on  the  scrutin  cParon' 

the  world.  cUttement  question. 

4.  France :  The  old  Panama  Canal  Company  is  dis- 

Janoaiy  1.  Total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  visible  in  the  solved, 

western  part  of  North  America.  6.  Austria :  Funeral  of  the  Crown  Prince.    Street- 

2.  Congress  reconvenes  alter  the  holiday  recess,  car  strike  ends  in  New  York,  the   strikers  having 

New  Hampshire  Constitutional  Convention  oiptnized.  failed  to  gain  their  point. 

i.  Conmss :  The  Hou»e  passes  the  bill  to  mcorpo-  6.  Congress :  House  adopts  conference  report  on 

rate  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company.  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  (177  to  60).    China :  Houses  of 
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foreifDers,  indudiiur  the  British  ooDBulote,  wreoked  House,  joint  resolution  puiMd  in  fiivor  of  oommerciAl 

by  noten  at  Chine- iCiang-Foo.  union  with  Canada.    England :  Mr.  Morley^s  offered 

8.  Congress :  Tne  President  submits  ooirespond-  criticism  on  British  policy  in  Ireland  defeated  in  Par- 
enoe  with  Oermany  in  reffard  to  a  Samoan  conference,  liament  (889  to  260  h 

Africa :  Captured  Cathouo  missionaries  released  by        2.  Canada :   Parliament  rejects  a  motion  to  con- 
Arabs  on  payment  of  a  ransom  by  the  Germans.  tinue  the  modus  vivtndi  regarding  the  United  States 

9.  CongreAs :  The  Senate  passes  a  bill  to  establish  a  (108  to  66).    France :  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  ap- 
United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory,  and  passes  the  proves  the  suppression  of  the  Patriotic  League. 
FortiflcatioDS  bill.  8.  Senator  luddleberger  is  placed  under  arrest  for 

11.  Congress:    Senate^  $260,000  appropriated  for  violating  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

the  protection  of  Amencan   interests   in  Panama ;        4.  Beqjamin  Harrison  is  inaugurated  President  of 

House,  the  Smalls- Elliott  election  case  is  debated;  the  United    States.      Congress:  Senate^  conference 

the  President  signs  the  bill  to  create  a  Department  ot  report  on  deficiency  and  sundry  civil  bill  adopted. 

Agriculture,  and  appoints  Norman  C.  Coleman  of  Mis-  Levi  P.  Morton  installed  Vice-President  and  new 

souri,  to  be  Secretary.     France :  The  teruUn  tParon^  Senators  sworn  in  ;  House,  resolution  passed  oom- 

distemerU  bill  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  plaining  of  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Japan :  The  Constitution  of  the  Empire  is  proclaimed.  Anarchists  renew  their  meetings  m  Chicago. 

12.  Congress :  The  President  transmits  correspond-  6.  Eight  members  of  the  new  Cabinet  take  the  oath 
ence  relative  to  the  Behring  Sea  question  j  Senate,  of  office,  namely,  James  G.  Blaine,  Maine,  Secretary 
election  irregularities  in  Texas  considered;  Naval  Ap-  of  State  ;  William  AVindoin,  Minnesota,  Treasury ; 
propriation  bill  passed;  Hooso,  Small's  contested  Bedfield Proctor,  Vermont,  War:  William H.  Miller, 
election  case  debated.  Indiana.    Attorney  -  General ;   John    Wannamaker, 

18.  Congress :  In  joint  session  the  electoral  vote  is  Pennsylvania.    Postmaster  -  (ieneral  :    Bemamin  F. 

counted  and  Bez^amin  Harrison  and  Levi  P.  Morton  Traoey,  New  York,  Navv ;  John  W.  Noble,  Missouri, 

are  declared  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  Interior :  Jeremiah  M.  nusk,  Wisconsin,  Agriculture, 

the  United  States  ;  House,  the  Smalls  contested  elec-  Servia :  The  King  abdicates  in  favor  of  his  son,  aged 

tion  case  is  decided  in  favor  of  EUlott.  thirteen,  who  takes  the  throne  as  Alexander  I.    Af- 

14.  Congress :  Senate,  Mr.  Hoar  calls  for  a  report  rica :  The  Germans  have  captured  Bagomoyo,  deteafc- 

on  the  customs  frauds  in  New  York  ;  House,  vote  ing  the  Arabs  with  great  loss. 

passed  to  eliminate  New  Mexico  from  the  Territorial        7.  Congress :  Senate,  Mr.  Ingalls  elected  President 

Dill  (186  to  106).    France:  The  Government  is  de-  of  the  Senate  pro  tern.   Italy  and  Servia :  New  minis- 

&ated  on  a  vote  to  revise  the  Ck>nstitution  (807  to  218),  tries  formed. 

and  the  ministry  resigns.    Japan  :  The  Minister  ot        8.  John  Ericsson,    scientist   and    inventor,  dies. 

Education,  Viscount  Arinori  More,  assassinated  by  a  France  :  The  Bank  of  France  advances  100,000.000 

religious  fanatic.  francs  to  the  Comptoir  d'Esoompte  to  meet  the  with- 

16.  C^n.  Gilman  Maraton,  of  New  Hanipshire,  is  drawal  of  deposits, 
appointed  Senator  of  the  United  States.  Congress :  9.  The  President  and  his  Cabinet  hold  their  first 
Mr.  Mills  reports  adversely  the  Senate  Substitute  Tar-  meeting.  The  National  Association  of  School  Super- 
iff  bill ;  House,  Representatives  in  the  conference  intendents  meets  at  Washington.  France :  The  Cham- 
committee  are  instructed  to  vield  to  the  Senate  com-  berof  Deputies  revokes  the  decree  of  exile  against  the 
mitteemen  on  the  Territorial  bill.  France :  President  Due  d'Aumale. 
Camot  asks  M.  Meline  to  form  a  new  ministry.  11.  The  President  makes  the  following  nomina- 

20.  Congress :  Both  Houses  agree  to  conference  re-  tions :  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  Minister  to  Spain ;  John 
port  on  Territorial  bill ;  House,  conference  report  on  F.  Swiit,  to  Japan ;  John  D.  Washburn,  Consul- 
direct  tax  bill  adopted  and  bill  sent  to  the  President.  General  to  Switzerland:  George  C.  Tichenor,  to  be 
Correspondence  in  the  case  of  Lord  Sackville  trans-  Assistant  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury.  Six  thousand 
mitted  to  the  Senate.  Treaty  of  commerce  with  Japan  weavers  go  on  stnke  at  Fall  Biver.  Mass.  Chicago 
signed  by  Minister  Hubbell.  The  American  Pomo-  cUvision  of  the  Wabash  Bailroad  sold  for  $8,600,000. 
logical  Society  meets  at  Ocala,  Fla.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  appointed  Minister  from  (ireat 

21.  Congress:  House,  the  Post-Office  bill  is  passed.  Britain  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kenna  is  re-elected  in  West  Viiginia.    Eng-        12.  The  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia  declares 

land  :    Parliament    reassembles.     France  :    A  new  that  Gov.  Wilson  shall  retain  office  until  the  result 

ministrv  is  formed  by  M.  Tirard.  of  the  election  is  declared.    F.  W.  Dawson,  editor  of 

22.  dongress:  House,  Mr  Mills's  resolution  respect-  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  *^New8  and  Courier,"  is  shot 
ing  the  Senate's  action  on  the  tariff  question  is  de-  by  Dr.  F.  B.  McDow,  who  gives  himself  up.  Con- 
fea^  (148  to  88)  \  the  bills  to  retire  Gen.  ECosecrans  ^ress  :  The  President  sends  tiie  foUowing  nomina- 
and  pension  the  widow  of  Qen.  Sheridan  are  passed,  tions  to  the  Senate :  Ex.-Gov.  Porter,  of  Indiana,  to 

28.  Chili  prohibits  Chinese  immigration.  be  Minister  to  Italy ;  John  Enador,  of  Illinois,  Ifin- 

24.  France  :    Socialist  meetings  dispersed   by  the  ister  to  Denmark :  A.  C.  Mellette  to  be  (governor  of 

police.  Dakota;  Geoige  S.  Batcheller  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 

26.  Congress :  Senate,  the  Army  Appropriation  bill  tary  of  the  Treasury. 

is  pi»8ed  ;  Mr.  Spooner  introduces  a  bill  for  the  su-        18.  Congress  :  The  President  nominates  Eugene 

pervision  of  Congressional  elections  ;  House,  bills  in-  Schuyler  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (r^ected), 

troduced  for  the  admission  to  the  Union  of  the  Terri-  Walker  Blaine  to  be  Examiner  or  Claims,  Cvrus  Bus- 

tories  of  Arizona,  Idaho,  W^ominz,  and  New  Mexico,  sey  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior.* 
The  President-elect  arrives  m  Wasnington.  14.  The  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia  decides 

27.  Congress :  Senate,  bill  passed  to  protect  salmon  that  Senator  Can  has  no  claim  to  the  govemorahip. 
fisheries  in  Alaska  ;  bills  introduced  to  admit  Wy-  Congress :  The  President  nominates  James  S.  Clart- 
oming  and  Utah  to  the  Union;  Houfte,  Indian  Ap-  son  to  be  Firat  Assistant  Postmaster- General,  and  John 
propnation  bill  passed.  The  Vice  President-elect  A.  Kosson,  William  Walter  Phelps,  and  George  H. 
reaches  Washington.  Bates  to  be  commissioners  to  Berlin.     Newlound- 

28.  Convention  of  the  National  League  of  Repub-  land :  The  Government  denies  the  right  of  American 
lican  Clubs  opens  in  Baltimore.    A  convention  ofdel-  fishermen  to  buy  bait  in  Newfoundland  ports, 
egates  from  commercial  bodies  in  the  interest  of  a  new        16.  Senator  Chaoe,  of  Rhode  Island,  resigns  his 
bankruptcy  law,  is  held  in  St.   Louis.    Congress :  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.    Africa :  The  Mah- 
Senate,  the  Post-Office  bill  is  passed ;  amendments  to  dist  forces  are  defeated  with  heavy  loss  by  Senoussl. 
interstate  commerce  act  are  voted  down.    France :        17.  The  Pope  formally  acknowledges  the  efibrts  of 
The  Government  decides  to  suppr&ss  the  Patriotic  Canadian  bishops  to  secure  his  temporal  power. 
League.  18.  Conj^ress:  Senate,  William  W.  Thomas  nomi* 

Karoh  1.   Congress  :    Senate.    Secretary    Fairchild  natcd  to  be  Minister  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  Samuel 

transmits  report  of  investigation  on  sugar  frauds ;  R.  Thayer  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  Bimth.  A. 
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Whitfield  and  A.  D.  Haaen  to  be  Second  and  Third 
Aiisigtant  Poetmasters-General,  Charles  £.  Mitchell  to 
be  Commiasioner  of  Patenta,  and  John  W.  Maaon  to 
be  Commiasioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  France :  The 
Due  d'Aumale  is  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy. 

20.  Comcress :  F.  D.  Grant  nominated  Minister  to 
Austria,  John  C.  New  to  be  Consul-Qeneral  at  Lon- 
don. England  and  America  officially  in  accord  on  the 
Samoan  question. 

21.  Congress:  Miles  C.  Moore  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Washiu^n  Territoiy. 

22.  Stanley  Matthews,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  dies.  Germany :  The  action  of  the  con- 
sul at  Samoa  officially  disapproved. 

28.  Congress :  James  Tanner  nominated  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions,  Whitelaw  Reid  Minister  to 
France,  Julius  Goldschmidt  Consul  -  General  at  Vi- 
enna. Aftica :  News  received  that  £min  Pasha  has 
routed  6,000  dervishes. 

24.  Chicu^  Anarchists  celebrate  the  eighteenth  an- 
niversary 01  the  Paris  Commune. 

26.  Congress :  Francis  E.  Warren  nominated  to  be 
Governor  of  Wvoming,  and  Beigamin  F.  White  to  be 
Governor  of  Montana.  The  Kmg  of  Holland  is  de- 
clared incapable  of  reigning. 

27.  The  Fall  River  strike  ends.  The  President 
nominates  Robert  T.  Lincoln  Minister  to  England, 
Murat  Ualsted  to  Germany,  Allen  Thomdike  Rice  to 
Russia,  Georse  B.  Loring  to  Portugal^  Patrick  Egan 
to  Chilly  and  Thomas  I^an  to  Mexico.  England : 
John  Bnght  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chan- 
doe  die.  The  Queens  of  England  and  Spain  meet  at 
San  Sebastian. 

28.  Congress :  The  Senate  refhses  to  confirm  Mu- 
rat Halsted  as  Minister  to  Germany. 

29.  A  deputy  United  States  marshal  is  killed  by 
a  band  of  outlaws  in  Kentuckv.  Congress  :  Senate— 
Robert  Adam,  Jr.,  nominaiea  Minister  to  Brazil,  L. 
B.  Mizner  to  Central  American  states.  William  L. 
Scruggs  toVenezuchi,  William  O.  Bradley  to  Corea, 
and  George  L.  Shoup  to  be  Governor  of  Idaho. 
France :  Tne  Government  decides  to  prosecute  Gen. 
Boulanger.  Russia :  A  plot  to  assassinate  the  Czar 
discovered  and  many  arrests  made. 

80.  Congress :  The  Senate  reoonsiderB  its  vote  on 
Murat  Halsted's  nomination,  but  still  refuses  to  con- 
firm his  appointment ;  nominations  are  made  of 
John  T.  Abbott  as  Minister  to  Colombia,  and  E.  H. 
Terrill  as  Minister  to  Belgium ;  ten  delegates  to  the 
American  International  C^ongress  are  nominated. 
England :  Funeral  of  John  Bright. 

81.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Catholic  bishops,  receives  a  letter  from  the  Pope. 

April  1.  The  united  States  gunboats  Ricnmond, 
Alert,  and  Adams  are  ordered  to  Samoa  to  replace 
the  vessels  lost  in  the  hurricane  of  Feb.  14.  (See 
DiSASTBBS.)  In  St.  Louis  8,000  carpenters  strike  for 
higher  wages.  Congress :  S.  N.  Huston,  of  Indiana, 
nominated  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
Germany :  The  cruisers  Sperber  and  Alexandrine  are 
ordered  to  replace  those  wrecked  at  Samoa  Feb.  14. 
AiVica :  Stanley  heard  from  under  date  of  Sept.  4. 

2.  Conmas :  Senate,  Robert  J.  Fisher  nominated 
to  be  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Senate  ad- 
journs tine  die. 

8.  Africa:  King  John  of  Ab;^s8inia  defeated  and 
slain.  France :  Gen.  Boulanger  issues  a  manifesto  to 
the  French  people  from  Brussels.  Roumania:  The 
ministry  resigns. 

4.  France :  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  sanctions  the 
prosecution  of  Gen.  Boulanger. 

6.  Cornelius  Van  Cott  appointed  postmaster  at 
New  York. 

11.  Strike  of  street  railroads  in  Minneapolis.  The 
Bttke  of  Nassau  takes  oath  of  office  as  Regent  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

12.  Lyman  E.  Knapp  is  appointed  Governor  ot 
Alaska.  The  New  York  Assemoly  votes  to  move  the 
State  Prison  ftom  Sing  Sing.  France :  The  trial  of 
Gen.  Boulanger  is  begun  before  the  Senate  court. 


16.  The  Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  is  sold 
to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  for  $6,000,000.  The 
National  Acaaemy  of  Sciences  meets  in  Washington. 
Wm.  P.  Hepburn  appointed  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

17.  Robert  P.  Porter  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  Census,  and  E.  C.  Lacy  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh  of  Yale  elected  President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

19.  Russia :  A  Nihilist  plot  to  asaaasinate  the  Czar 
discovered. 

22.  The  district  of  Oklahoma  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlers. Several  fatal  encounters  take  place  amonff 
rival  claimants  of  homesteads.  P^hibitoiy  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  ctefeated. 

24.  Government  dir-dock,  tlie  largest  in  the  United 
States,  opened  at  Newport  News,  Va.  England: 
Gen.  Boulanger  and  his  party  arrive  in  London. 

25.  Several  deaths  from  exposure  are  reported  from 
Oklahoma.  Roumania:  Pnnoe  Ferdinand  is  an- 
nounced as  heir  to  the  throne. 

26.  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester,  of  Boston,  is  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Scnools. 

27.  *'  Bui&lo  Bill's  WUd  West*'  sails  on  its  two 
years'  trip  through  Europe.  Death  of  President  Bar- 
nard, of  Columbia  College. 

28.  Lord  Londonderry  resigns  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 

29.  German j[ :  International  Conference  opens  at 
Berlin  concerning  Samoan  afikirs.  Spain :  A  Catholic 
Congress  in  Madrid  demands  the  restoration  of  Uie 
Pope's  temporal  power.  Centennial  celebration  in 
honor  of  Washington's  first  inaugunition  as  Presi- 
dent opens  in  New  York  (see  May  1). 

80.  The  Washington  Centennial  ia  observed  in 
many  of  the  lai^  dties  and  towns  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  m  Montreal,  Canada. 

May  1.  End  of  the  Centennial  celebration  in  New 
York. 

8.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  new  British  Minister, 
ia  presented  to  the  President 

0.  The  centennial  of  the  French  Revolution  is  cele- 
brated at  Versailles  and  various  other  foreign  cities. 

&  France:  The  Universal  Exposition  is  formally 
opened  in  Paris. 

7.  Frank  W.  Palmer  appointed  public  printer. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Hugh  8.  Thompson  appointed 
Civil  Service  Commissionere. 

8.  The  International  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Convention  opens  in  Philadelphia.  Germany : 
Conflict  between  stnken  and  the  military  at  Essen, 
several  killed. 

10.  Fatal  encounters  between  the  military  and 
striking  minera  in  Westphalia,  Germany. 

12.  Highwaymen  attack  the  escort  of  an  army  pay- 
master in  Arizona  and  secure  $80,000.  killing  and 
wounding  several  men.  Germany :  Strikers  are  fired 
upon  by  the  militaiy  at  Schleswig,  and  six  persona 
are  killed. 

18.  The  Supreme  Court  declares  that  the  Chinese 
exclusion  act  \»  valid,  and  gives  on  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  heirs  of  Myra  Clark  Gaines  in  their  suit  against 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Germany :  Nearly  100,000 
miners  are  '*on  strike"  in  the  Westphalian  mining 
regions. 

15.  Western  bondholders  bid  oif  the  Wabatih  line 
for  $16,500,000. 

16.  Meeting  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Solomon 
Hirsch  appointed  Minister  to  Turkey,  Clark  £.  Karr 
to  Denmark,  Henry  W.  Leverance  to  be  Consul- 
General  at  Honolulu,  John  Jarrctt  to  be  consul  at 
Birmingham,  and  Thomas  H.  Sherman  at  Liverpool. 
Election  riots  with  fatal  results  occur  in  Arkansas. 

17.  Germany :  Government  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  mine-owners  in  Westphalia 
with  a  view  to  ending  the  strike.  Russia :  An  army 
plot  against  the  life  of  the  Czar  has  been  discovered. 

19.  Excitement  prevails  at  the  scene  of  the  Arkan- 
sas election  riots. 

20.  Survivors  of  the  Samoan  disaster  reach  San 
Francisco. 
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22.  Dr.  Cronin,  of  Chicago,  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  bj  Irish  oonspirators ;  his  body  found. 

23.  Russia ;  The  Shan  of  Persia  is  the  guest  of  the 
Czar  at  St.  Petersburg. 

24.  A  monument  to  Confederate  soldiera  de(Uoated 
at  Alexandria,  Va.  B.  T.  Gilkii»on  appointed  Second 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  S.  B.  Holliday  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs. 

25.  A  detachment  starts  for  Nicaragua  to  begin 
work  on  the  interooeanic  canal.  France  :  Gen.  Bou- 
langer  resolves  to  contest  all  elections. 

27.  Troops  are  ordered  out  to  disperse  striking  min- 
ers at  Braidwood,  111.  Fatal  anti-progressionist  riot 
iu  Belgrade. 

28.  Indictments  found  bjr  the  grand  jury  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  case  of  Dr.  Cronin. 

29.  Orlow  W.  Chapman  is  appointed  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  John  B.  Colton  Assist- 
ant Attorney-General. 

81.  Qen.  Hyppolite  captures  Port-au-Prince  and 
proclaims  himself  provisional  President  of  Hayti. 
The  Samoan  Conference  submits  a  protocol  to  the 
German  and  American  governments. 

Jons  1.  Lord  Zetlanais  appointed.  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land. 

5.  The  American  International  Congress  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  meets  in  New  York. 

6.  A  commercial  treaty  ratified  between  Mexico  and 
Japan. 

9.  Germany :  The  Shah  of  Penia  arrives  at  Berlin. 
France :  A  Boulangist  meeting  is  dispersed  by  the 
police. 

11.  A  verdict  is  returned  in  the  Cronin  case,  recom- 
mending the  trial  of  certain  suspected  persons. 

12.  Michigan  and  New  York  Veterans  dedicate 
monuments  at  Gettvsbuii^.  The  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac holds  its  annual  reunion  at  Orange,  N.  J. 

14.  United  States  troops  are  sent  to  quell  an  out- 
break among  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota.  T he 
commissioners  for  Germanv  and  the  United  States 
sign  the  agreement  in  regara  to  Samoa. 

19.  William  £.  Chandler  is  chosen  United  States 
Senator  from  New  Hamnshire. 

26.  William  Walter  Phelps  appointed  Minister  to 
Germany.  Gen.  Simon  Cameron  dies.  Commence- 
ment exercises  at  Yale,  Harvard,  Weeleyan,  Union. 
Williams,  Lafayette,  and  other  oolle^.  Portugal 
cancels  the  concession  for  building  a  railroad  at  Dela- 
goa  Bay,  and  thereby  involves  hereolf  in  difBculties 
with  England. 

27.  Secretary  Tracy  issues  orden  reoTganizing  the 
administrative  departments  of  the  navy. 

28.  Maria  Mitchell,  the  astronomer,  dies  at  Lynn, 
Mass.  Yale  defeats  Harvard  in  the  annual  boat>race 
at  New  London. 

29.  Indictments  are  returned  by  the  grand  juiy 
against  persons  suspected  of  the  Cronin  murder. 

July  1.  £x- President  Woolsey,  of  Yale,  dies.  The 
Presiaent  makes  the  following  appointments :  A.  L. 
Snowden,  Minister  to  Roumania.  Servia,  and  Greece ; 
W.  H.  Edwards,  Consul-Gencrai  at  Berlin;  Eugene 
Schuyler,  Consul-Geueral  at  Cairo.  Money-order  con- 
vention signed  by  the  Postmaster-Genera]  and  the 
German  Minister.  The  Sixth  New  York  Cavalry  dedi- 
cates a  monument  at  Gettynburg.  The  Shah  of  Per- 
sia is  escorted  to  London  bv  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Italy :  The  Government  oraers  the  demolition  of 
17,000  houses  and  62  churches  in  Naples  for  sanitaiy 
reasons. 

2.  Consolidation  effected  between  the  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  Railway  and  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis 
Railroad.  England :  The  Intemationid  Sunday-School 
Convention  be^ns  its  sessions  in  London.  Alexan- 
der I  is  anointed  King  of  Servia.  The  Norwegian 
ministry  resigns. 

8.  England:  The  Massachusetts  rifle  team  defeats 
the  team  of  the  London  rifle  brigade.  Egypt :  Battle 
between  Egyptians  and  dervlBhes.  The  latter  de- 
feated with  a  loss  of  600  killed  and  500  wounded. 
Portugal  aooepts  arbitration  in  regard  to  the  Delagoa 


Bav  affiur.    Commencement  at  Amherst  College  and 
Colby  Univereity. 

4.  The  President  makes  a  Fourth  of  July  addreas 
at  Woodstock,  Conn.  Conventions  held  in  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  Territories 
looking  to  admission  as  States.  Commencement  at 
WUliam  and  Maiy  College.  England :  The  Massa- 
chusetts rifle  team  defeats  the  Sussex  team. 

5.  England:  The  Massachusetts  team  defeats  the 
London  Rifles. 

6.  Labor  riot  at  Duluth.  Senate  Committee  on  Ca- 
nadian Railroads  and  Interstate  Law  in  session  at  Boa- 
ton.  Samoa :  News  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Ma- 
taafa  and  Tamasese,  the  rival  claimants  to  the  throne. 

8.  Prize-flght  between  Sullivan  and  Kilrain  at  Rich- 
burg,  Miss. 

9.  The  President  appoints  Horace  A.  Taylor  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Ruiroads  and  Prof.  T.  C.  Menden- 
hall  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey.  The  Chria- 
tian  Endeavor  Convention  in  session  at  Philadelphia. 

11.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philological 
Sodetv  at  Easton,  Pa.  Strike  riot  in  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Works  at  Homestead,  Pa.  Sullivan,  the  prixe- 
fl^hter,  arrested  in  Tennessee  for  flghting  in  Missis- 
sippi. Africa:  The  Germans  bombard  and  occupy 
Tanga. 

18.  Anarchists  in  New  York  and  vicinity  celebrate 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile. 

14.  Strike  ends  at  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works. 

15.  National  Teachen'  Association  meets  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  fall 
of  the  Bastile  is  further  celebrated  by  Frenchmen  in 
New  York.  France :  The  session  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  doses.  In  Paris  the  International  Sodalist 
Congress  begins. 

16.  England :  Mr.  Pamell  withdraws  his  counsel 
from  the  Commission  of  Inquiiy. 

17.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  recommends  the 
removal  from  ofllce  of  Postmaster  Paul,  of  Milwaukee. 

18.  The  Mayor  of  New  York  calls  a  meeting  with  a 
view  to  holding  a  World's  Fair  in  1892.  Dr.  T.  B. 
MoDow  expelled  fVom  membenhip  in  the  South  Car- 
olina Medical  Society.  Brazil :  A  Portuguese  at- 
tempts to  kill  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  at  a  uieatre  in 
Rio. 

19.  Capt.  George  Dewey  appointed  chief  of  the 
Naval  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting.  Gen. 
Boulanger  formally  announces  that  he  will  stand  for 
election  in  80  cantons  in  the  coming  elections. 

22.  Dr.  McDow  is  forced  to  resign  fVom  two  mili- 
tary associations  of  which  he  was  a  member.  England : 
The  parliamentary  committee  on  royal  grants  recom- 
menos  that  the  quarterly  allowance  of  we  Prince  of 
Wales  be  increased  by  945,000. 

28.  Abuses  suspected  in  the  Pension  Office.  A  com- 
mittee is  appointed  to  investigate.  Belgium :  A  grant 
of  $2,000,000  for  the  Congo  Railway. 

24.  A  large  party  of  skilled  artisans,  men  and 
women,  sail  on  the  Citj  of  Rome  to  visit  the  Paris 
Exposition  and  industrial  centere  of  Europe. 

25.  England:  Golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone. 

27.  England:  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Fife  and 
Princess  Louise  of  Wales.  Mrs.  Maybrick,  an  Ameiv 
ican,  is  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  in 
London.  (See  Aug.  7.)  Italy :  A  plot  discovered  to 
blow  up  the  Vatican  in  Rome. 

28.  In  Cincinnati  150  li<iuor  sellere  are  arrested  for 
violating  the  Sunday  closing  law.  France :  General 
election  in  1,844  cantons;  Gen.  Boulanger  elected 
in  12  cantons. 

29.  Five  persons  chaifped  with  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Cronin  ana  arrai^ed  in  Chicago.  British  sealing 
schooner  Black  Diamond  seized  by  United  States  ves- 
sel in  the  Behring  Sea. 

80.  France:  The  Shah  of  Peraia  visits  Paris. 
Egypt:  Engagement  with  the  dervishes,  60  of  the 
latter  slain. 

81.  Dominion  of  Canada:  Order  gpmted  for  the 
extradition  of  Martin  Burke,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Dr.  Cronin.    Scotland :   Death  of  Horatio  Bonar. 
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Ad£^  If  Dedication  of  Pilgrim  monument  at 
Plymouth,  Mshs.  England :  The  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many arrives. 

8.  J.  B.  0.  Pitkin  is  appointed  Minister  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation.  Egypt:  The  dervish  army 
routed  by  English  troops  under  Gen.  Grenlell : 
1,500  slain,  including  Waa-el-n'Jumi,  the  leader,  and 
50  emirs.  Crete :  Insurrection  breaks  out ;  flgnting 
between  insurgents  and  Turkish  soldiers. 

5.  William  T.  Harris  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Strike  of  coke- workers  in  Connellsville, 
Pa.  England :  The  Emperor  of  Germany  reviews  the 
British  &et  at  Spithead. 

7.  England :  *Mib.  Mavbrick  sentenced  to  death  for 
the  muraer  of  her  husoand.  (See  Aug.  22.)  The 
German  Emperor  reviews  Britbh  troops  at  Alder- 
shot. 

8.  France:  Gen.  Boulanger's  trial  begins  before 
the  High  Court  of  the  Senate  in  Paris ;  the  accused 
not  present.  Italy  :  Death  of  the  statesman  Benedetto 
Cairoli. 

11.  MayorGrant,  of  New  York,  appoints  committees 
to  organize  for  the  Worid's  Fair  of  1892.  Sandwioh 
Islands :  Unsuccessful  insurrection  in  Hawaii. 

12.  Germany :  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, visits  Benin. 

18.  A  laige  meeting  in  Baltimore  favors  a  World's 
Fair  in  Waanington.  France :  The  High  Court  finds 
Gen.  BouUmger  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  attempted 
treason.  Germanv:  The  Emperor  of  Austria  reviews 
German  troops  at  Berlin. 

14.  United  States  Deputy  Marshal  Nagle,  detuled 
to  guard  Associate-Justice  Field,  kills  one  David  S. 
Terry,  who  makes  an  attack  upon  the  Justice  at 
Lathrop,  Cal.,  much  excitement  follows ;  Justice 
Field  and  Deputy  Marshal  Nagle  are  arrested.  (See 
Sept.  16.).  France:  The  High  Court  sentences 
Gen.  Boulanger,  Henri  Rochefoit,  and  Count  Dillon, 
to  be  deported  to  some  fortified  place.  All  of  them 
are  on  British  soil.  Three  French  ironclads  sail  for 
Crete.  Germany :  The  Emperors  witness  a  sham 
fight  at  Spandau. 

15.  Germany:  The  Austrian  Emperor  leaves  Ber- 
lin. 

16.  The  new  State  of  North  Dakota  decides  upon 
Bismarck  as  the  capital. 

17.  Sullivan,  the  prize-fighter,  sentenced  to  twelve 
months*  imprisonment  for  ^hting  in  Mississippi.  A 
race  and  political  fight  occurs  in  Richmond,  Texas, 
several  persons  killed. 

21.  Tne  President  is  publicly  received  and  enter- 
tained at  Cincinnati.  News  of  the  seizure  of  two 
British  sealing  schooners  by  the  United  States  Reve- 
nue-cutter Rush  in  Bering  Sea. 

22.  The  Prosident  delivers  an  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  Soldiers'  Monument  in  Indianapolis. 
England  :  Mrs.  Mavbrick's  death-sentence  commuted 
to  penal  servitude  ror  life. 

28.  The  President  presides  and  speaks  at  the  an- 
nual reunion  of  the  Seventienth  Indiana  Regiment. 
Hayti :  Fighting  between  the  forces  of  L(&^time  and 
Hyppolite.  England :  Strike  of  dockmen  m  London, 
business  paraly»d. 

24.  Hayti :  L^time  abandons  his  claims  to  the 
presidency,  and  leaves  Port-au-Prince,  to  be  occupied 
Dy  Hyppolite.    This  ends  the  war  in  Hayti. 

26.  The  strike  of  tlie  London  dockmen  assumes 
threatening  proportions. 

27.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

28.  Meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
Chicago.  Charles  R.  Flint  and  Henry  G.  Davis  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  the  Three  Americas  Congress, 
The  City  of  Paris  crosses  the  ocean  in  five  days,  nine- 
teen hours,  and  eighteen  mmutess,  beating  all  previ- 
ous records.  Canada:  Meeting  at  Toronto  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. 

30.  The  Cronin  murder  trial   be^ns  in  Chicago. 
England  :  Parliament  is  prorogued. 
81.  W.  G.  Veazey  appointvu  member  of  the  Inter- 
voL.  XXI  x'. — 20  A 


state  Commerce  Commission.    Willis  Vandevantor  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  Wyoming. 

Beptember  1 .  A  race  war  considered  imminent  in  Le- 
flore County,  Miss. ;  a  company  of  militia  ordered  out. 
England:  A  mass  meeting  of  strikers  in  London 
decides  to  continue  the  strike.  Prof.  Geoigc  L.  Good- 
ale,  of  Harvard,  chosen  President  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

4.  Egypt:  Dervishes  defeat  a  force  of  Egyptians 
near  Suakim. 

5.  Celebration  of  the  founding  of  **  The  Old  Log 
College  "  at  Hartsville,  Pa.  President  Harrison  and 
Gov.  Beaver  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
church  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  celebrates  its  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary. 

6.  Thomas  H.  Anderson  appointed  Minister  to  Bo- 
livia. Andrew  D.  White  elected  President  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association. 

7.  Launch  of  the  steel  cruiser  Philadelphia  at  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

9.  Opening  of  Centennial  celebration  at  Baltimore. 

10.  HeniT  C.  Wannoth  appointed  collector  of 
customs  at  New  Orleans. 

11.  Reunion  of  Pennsylvania  troops  at  Gettysburg, 
many  monuments  dedicated. 

12.  "Corporal''  Tanner,  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, resigns. 

18.  Close  of  the  Baltimore  Centennial,  with  a  mock 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry.  Death  of  Congress- 
man S.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York. 

14.  A  bronze  statue  of  Gen.  Grant  unveiled  at  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

15.  England :  Another  mass-meeting  of  strikers  in 
London. 

16.  Deputy  Marshal  Nagle  released  on  his  own 
recognizance  by  Judge  Sawyer,  of  San  Francisco. 
England :  The  London  strike  at  an  end,  the  demands 
of  Uie  strikers  being  in  the  main  conceded. 

19.  At  a  meeting  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  veterans 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  armies  decide  to  con- 
vert the  battle-field  into  a  National  Park.  The  United 
States  gunboat  Galena  ordered  to  Navassa  Island  to 
quell  a  riot.  Spain :  A  fleet  has  been  ordered  to  Tan- 
gier, to  demand  the  release  of  Spaniards  captured  by 
the  Moors. 

20.  A  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  the  upper  end  of 
Central  Park,  New  York,  selected  as  a  site  for  the 
World's  Fair  of  1892. 

21.  France :  A  monument  to  the  French  Republic 
unveiled  by  President  Camot. 

28.  France :  Returns  of  the  election  give  the  Re- 

{mblicans  158  members  and  the  Opposition  89.   Eng- 
and :  Death  of  Wilkie  Collins,  the  novelist. 

24.  Russia :  A  chest  of  dynamite  explodes  in  the 
station  at  St.  Petersbuig,  Just  as  the  Czar  is  leaving 
for  Copenhagen.  Several  by-standers  killed.  The 
Czar  escapes. 

25.  Centennial  celebration  at  Cumberland,  Md. 
Annual  Convention  of  American  Bonkers  at  Kansas 
City.  Reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at 
Cincinnati.  Spain:  A  bomb  explodes  behind  the 
Queen's  palace  of  San  Sebastian,  no  one  hurt. 

29.  France :  The  votes  cast  lor  Gen.  Boulanger  in 
Montmartre  at  the  recent  election  are  declared  null 
and  void  by  the  Paris  Municipal  Commission.  Hol- 
land :  Strike  among  dock-laborers  at  Rotterdam. 

80.  Delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Congress  bold 
a  preliminary  meeting  in  Washington. 

uitober  1.  Commodore  Walker,  United  States  Navy, 
transferred  to  the  command  of  the  European  Squacl- 
ron,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, the  new  Minister  to  Hayti,  sails  for  Port-au- 
Prince  on  the  gunboat  Kearsarge.  Elections  to  estab- 
lish governments  held  in  each  of  the  four  new  States. 
Spain:  An  infernal  machine  discovered  near  the 
Royal  Palace  in  Genoa. 

2.  The  Pan-American  Congress  oiganized  in  Wash- 
ington. George  William  Curtis  re-elected  President 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League.  The  Chinese 
Minister  presents  his  credentials.  Monuments  to 
Maine  soldiers  dedicated  at  Gettysburg.     A  conven- 
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tion  favoring  a  World's  Fair  in  the  West,  in  1892,  18.  Convention  of  the  KnifffatsofLabor  in  Atlanta, 

meets  at  8t  Joseph,  Mo.    Pan-American  delegates  Opening  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 

visit  West  Point.    The  thirty-fifth  Triennial  Conven-  Tne  Pan-American  delegates  return  to  Washington 

tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  meets  in  New  after  a  journey  of  6,000  miles,  traversing  the  country 

York.  from  Portland  to  Omaha. 

4.  Pan-American  delegates  visit  Boston.  The  New  15.  A  revolution  takes  place  in  Brazil.  The  Em- 
York  base-ball  team  wins  the  chainpionship.  peror  b  peacefully  deposed,  and  leaves  the  oountiy. 

6.  Supplementaiy  elections  in  France.    Final  re-  (See  article  on  Brazil.) 

suit :  Republican,  862 ;  Opposition,  206.  20.  Celebration  at  FayetteviUe,  N.  C,  of  the  rati- 

7.  Ex  -  Mayor  Seth  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  chosen  floation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  of  Columbia  College,  vice  President  Bar-  South  Atlantic  Squadron  ordered  to  Brazil. 

nard,  deceased.    England :  Bioulanger  leaves  London  27.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  the  Chicago 

for  the  Island  of  Jersey.    France :  The  King  of  Siam  Gas  Trust  is  declared  illegal. 

visits  Paris.  28.  Thanksgiving  Day.    Princeton  College  defeats 

8.  Pan-American  delegates  continue    their   trips  Yale  at  foot-ball,  and  wms  the  championship, 
through  the  manufacturing  districts  of  New  England.  29.  England :  Death  of  Martin  Fari^uhar  Tupper. 

9.  Monuments  to  New  York  and  Vermont  soldiers  France  recognizes  the  Brazilian  Republic 
dedicated  at  Gettysburg.    Triennial  Council  of  the  Deoember  2.  The  Fifty-first  Congress  begins  its  sea- 
Congreffational  Church  opens  at  Worcester,  Mass.  sions.    Senate:  New  members  take  oath  of  office. 
Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  Templara  at  Wash-  8.  The  President's  message  read  in  both  Houses  of 
inffton.    ,  Congress.    The  ex-Emperor  of  Brazil  and  his  £Emiily 

11.  Germany:  The  Czar  of  Russia  visits  the  German  reach  Portugal.     The  President  of  Nicaragua  signs 

Emperor  at  Berlin.    England :  A  minere'  conference  the  treaty  of  union  between  the  five  Central  American 

at  Birmingham  decides  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  work-  republics, 

ing  day.  4.  David  J.  Brewer,  of  Kansas,  appointed  Associate 

14.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  A  general  Christian 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Conference,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 

15.  Delegates  to  the  International  Maritime  Con-  liance,  is  held  in  Boston.  Africa :  Stanley,  the  ex- 
gress  assemble  in  Washington.  Germany :  The  Czar  plorer,  with  Emin  Pasha,  of  whom  he  went  in  search, 
starts  on  his  return  to  Russia.  reaches  the  east  coast  at  Bagamoyo. 

16.  Meeting  of  the  International  BCaritime  Congress.  5.  Emin  Pasha  dangerously  ii^jured  by  an  accident. 

17.  General  Hippolyte  unanimously  chosen  rresi-  6.  Death  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

dent  of  Havti.  7.  The  United  States  Squadron  of  Evolution  sails 

22.  Work  formally  begun  on  the  Nicara^a  Canal,  ftom  Boston  for  Lisbon. 

28.  Meeting  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  9.  General  epidemic  of  influenza  In  Europe. 

in  Worcester.  11.  Congress:  Senate,  Mr.  Hale's  naval  bills  re- 

24.  Opening  of  the  Cronin  trial  in  Chicago.  ported.     A  service  pent«ion  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 

26.  Toe  Kunboat  Galena,  with  tlie  Navassa  Island  Ingalls.  Both  Houses  meet  to  commemorate  toe  in- 
rioters  on  ooard  as  prisoners,  reaches  Baltimore,  auguration  of  Washington.  Obsequies  of  Jefferson 
Portugal :  Death  of  King  Luis  I.  Davis  in  New  Orleans. 

27.  Greece :  Marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  to  Prin-  12.  Congress :  Senate,  bills  introduced  favoring 
cess  Sophie  of  Prussia,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  negro  emigration.  England :  Death  of  Robert  Brown- 
of  Germany,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  European  ing. 

dignitaries.  18.  The  Cronin  trial  ends,  and  the  jurv  retires. 

29.  Forty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Russia:  Alleged  plot  discovered  against  the  Czar's 
Missionary  Society  at  Chicago.  lii'e. 

80.  A  monument  to  Gen.  Csesar  Rodney,  the  Revo-  14.  Africa :  A  Portuguese  force,  under  M^or  Serpa 
lutionary  patriot,  unveiled  at  Dover,  Del.  Pinto,  has  had  an  encounter  with  natives,  and  killed 

81.  Pan-American  delegates  visit  the  tomb  of  Abra-  many  of  them. 

ham  Lincoln.     A  fight  occura  between  Methodists  16.  The  jurv  in  the  Cronin  case  find  Coughlin, 

and  Catholics  at  Axtell,  Kansas.  Burke,  and  O^Sullivan  euiltv.    They  are  sentenced 

Vovember  2.  North  and  South  Dakota  admitted  to  to  imprisonment  lor  lite,     kunze  is  sentenced  for 

the  Union  by  proclamation  of  the  President.  three  yeara.     Beggs  is  not  guilty.     Capt.  Shepaid 

4.  An  International  Maritime  Exhibition  formally  is  apDointed  Chief  of  the  Revenue  Manne  Service, 
opened  at  Boston.  The  Pan-American  delegates  visit  New  York. 

5.  Govemore  of  States  elected  as  follows :  J.  Q.  A.  17.  Congress:  Senate  Jthe  President  submits  a  new 
Brackett  (Rep.),  Massachusetts ;  Horace  Boies  (Dem.),  extradition  treaty  witli  England.    The  Blair  Educa- 
lowa ;  James  E.  Campbell  (Dem.).  Ohio -P.  W.  Mc-  tion  bill  is  favorably  reported  from  committee. 
Kinney  (Dem.),  Virginia ;  Leon  Aobett  (Dem. ),  New  18.  D.  J.  Brewer  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  a  Jus- 
Jersey  ;  J.  M.  Stone  (Dem.),  Mississippi.     (See  arti-  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  (vote  57  to  11). 

cles  on  those  States.)  19.  Congress:  Senate,  Secretary  Tracy  called  upon 

6.  A  conference  of  the  leading  postmasters  of  the  to  investigate  the  alleged  naval  lobby. 

country  is  held  in  Washington.    France:  Close  of  the  20.  Congress:  Senate,  debate  on  the  recognition  of 

International  Exposition  in  Paris.  the  Brazilian  Republic. 

7.  Montana  acimitted  to  the  Union  by  proclamation  21.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  adjourn  to  Jan.  6, 
of  the  President.  1890.     Brazil:  An  executive  decree  published  fixing 

8.  Johns  Hopkins  University  receives  a  bequest  Sept.  15  as  the  date  of  the  first  general  election,  ana 
of  $100,000  from  Caroline  Donovan.  Montana  pro-  banishing  Dom  Pedro  and  his  family.  England :  A 
claimed  a  State.                                              ,  squadron  has«  been  ordered  to  Delagoa  Bay. 

11.  Washington  Territory  is  admitted  to  the  Union  22.  Several  persons  injured  in  a  race  not  at  Potts 

by  proclamation  of  the  President.    Congress  of  Cath-  Camp,  Miss. 

otic  lawmen  opens  at  Baltimore.    France:  The  Cham-  28.  Charles  I  proclaimed  King  of  Portugal.    Death 

ber  of  Deputies  meets.  of  the  ex-Empreiss  of  BraziL 
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FARMERS*    CONGRESS.      The    Farmers'    will  not,  to  his  utmost  abUitXi  aid  in  oarrying  oat  the 
ConCTess  of  the  United  SUtes  held  its  ninth  an-    obj^ofthe  foregoing  resolutions. 

nual  session  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  ..^^"f^Ji^^^T  "*  ^f*'  ■"**  FJ^lli"*-  ^^"^  ^?J^ 
Tkt^^^,,^*^^w.^  Alo  \rr^.r  iQ_ii5  i^tto  T4- woo  fit<k  the  products  of  our  tarms  and  factories  in  South 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Nov.  ia-15, 1889.    It  was  the     a^J^^  .„^  a. «♦:«.!?•.  unA  «,l.^^  fh;-  *^a^  «««w 


the  constitution  of  the  organization  see  "Annual  whtrtaa,  the  generous  assistance  and  liberal  oflers  of 

Cyclopaklia  "  for  1886,  j^age  330.)    At  ten  o*clock  these  govemments  in  aid  of  dhvot  ship  lines  have 

the  congress  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  ?«w  been  pro^ri^ Reciprocated  by  our  ^ovcrament 
Col.  R.  F.  Kolb,  of  Alabama,  and 
offered  by  the  Rev.  M.  B.  Whorton, 

Montgomery.    Mayor  Graham,  of  Montgomery,  ?^t,*thereforo 

made  an  address  of  welcome.    Speeches  were  Beaohed,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Congress  that 

made  by  Hon.  George  W.  Spofford,  of  Illinois,  our  GovemmeDt  should  take  immediate  and  active 

by  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Clayton,  of  Iowa,  and  by  measures  to  establish  more  direct  and  profitable  com- 

President  Kolb.    Papers  were  read  as  follow :  munication  between  the  United  States  and  these  coun- 

"  Handling  the  Cotton  Crop,"  by  Major  R.  J.  *"e»j  ^^  %ho\xid  extend  to  such  lines  all  the  aid  they 

Sledffe,  of  Texas;  -The  Relation  of  Apiculture  ^^^  P*»««  ^"^  ^"^  •  permanent  and  successful 

to  ^nufact^s  and  Conamerce,"  by  Son.  T.  B.  ju^ohed,  By  tiie  Farmers*  Congress,  that  it  favors 

Norton,  of  Wisconsm ;     Wool  and  Mutton  In-  ^  oomprehensive  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the 

dustry  of  the  United  States,"  by  Hon.  William  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  riveis,  and  a  shij)  canal 

Lawrence,  of  Ohio ;  **  A  Word  of  Encouragement  across  the  State  of  Illinois,  connecting  the  Missiesippi 

to  Farmers'  Boys,"  by  John  A.  Scott,  of  Illinois ;  river  and  Lake  Michigan ;  and  it  is  recommended  tnat 

"  The  Railway  Problem,"  by  Hon.  L.  S.  Coffin,  ^^  United  States  Congress  make  liberal  appropria- 

of  Iowa;  "Agriculture  in  the  Northwest,"  by  '^T  z^'^^'k  ♦  •     «u      ^  *k.  ««.  ♦!    •« 

William  Bushnell   President  of  the  Minnesotl  nu^r'^'a^ld^ni^'SSnln^^^ 

Kf^*^    1       Society.  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars,  and  from  using  tiie  old 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  hand  brakes  or  freight  cars,  we  demand  a  thorough 

investigation  by  proper  governmental  authority,  to 

Rt$olv€d^  That  we  are  opposed  to  all  combinations  the  end  to  ascertam  if  there  is  not  a  safer  and  more 

of  capital,  in  trusts  or  otherwise,  to  arbitrarily  con-  practicable  method  by  which  these  faithflil  servants 

trol  tne  markets  of  the  country  to  the  detriment  of  could  do  their  work  without  this  terrible  sacrifice  of 

our  productive  industries ;   and  we  demand  of  the  life  and  limb,  as  casualties  to  the  number  of  over  six 

Congress  of  the  United  States  such  legislation  as  will  thousand  haj^pen  yearly  from  the«io  sources ;  and  also 

secure  to  farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  the  country  the  what  legislation  is  needed  to  require  the  use  of  the 

best  possible  reward  for  their  labor.                             ^  best-known,  practicable,  safe  appliances  by  railroad 

Ji^Uved,  That  while  Congress  maintains  the  policy'  companies, 

of  a  protective  tariff,  we  demand  that  all  farm  products  Betolved,  That   the  National    Farmers'  Coni^ress 

shall  be  as  fhll)[  protected  as  the  most  favored  of  the  favors  the  selection  of  Chicago  as  the  place  of  holding 

manufacturing  industries.  the  World's  Fair  in  1892,  and  that  a  copy  of  thb  reso- 

Bttolted.  That  while,  as  now,  a  protective  tariff  is  lution  be  sent  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
maintained  which  substantially  pronibits  the  imports-  gress. 

tion  of  foreign  carpets  and  many  other  articles  of  Besohed,  That  the  examination  of  the  arid  regions 

manufacturea  good^,  we  demand  that  the  duty  on  of  the  Northwest,  now  going  on  under  the  authority 

mutton,  sheep,  and  wool  of  all  kinds  shall  be  so  in-  of  Con^ss  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  sites  for 

creased  as  to  equally  prohibit  the  importation  of  mut-  reservoirs  for  holding  and  distribution  of  water  for 

ton,  sheep,  and  wool  of  every  kind  which  can,  under  irrigating  puiposes,  is  of  the  deepest  importance  to 

protection,  be  sufficiently  produced  at  fairly  reran-  the  farmers  of  such  section^  and  tne  National  Farm- 

nerative  prices  in  the  United  States  to  supply  all  ers'  Congress  is  in  favor  of  liberal  appropriations  in 

American  wants,  including  the  better  dass  of^  carpet  this  effort  to  extend  the  agricultural  area  of  the  country, 

wools,  especially  as  carpets  are  luxuries,  entitled  to  WAereaa^  an  effort  is  oeing  made  for  the  oi^aniza- 

less  favor  than  farm  and  ranch  products.  tion  of  a  national  board  of  agriculture,  sixteen  States 

Retohedy  That  the  tariff  on  wool  imported  to  make  having  already  signified  their  approval ;  and  whereagy 

carpets  should  at  least  be  as  high  as  that  imported  to  an  act  of  Couffress  will  be  necessary  to  constitute  such 

make  coats.    The  same  policy  which  will  secure  cheap  board ;  therefore  be  it 

cloths  will  secure  cheap  carpets.  Betolvedj  That  we  favor  the  organization  of  such  a 

Betohtd,  That,  if  protection  to  this  extent  be  de-  board,  and  recommend  that  two  delegates  from  each 

nied,  we  coll  upon  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  of  the  States  represented  in  the  National  Congress  be 

asHcrt  their  power,  at  the  ballot-hox  and  otherwise,  to  selected  tp  co-operate  with  such  national  board  of 

right  the  wrong  and  ii\ju.sttce  of  discrimination  against  agriculture. 

them.  If  they  fail  in  this,  the  wool  and  mutton  pro-  Betolved^  That  we  favor  commercial  treaties  which 
ducing  industries  will  be  so  seriously  crippled  that  will  discriminate  in  &vor  of  those  nations  which  ac- 
they  will  be  in  a  large  mea«<ure  destroyed,  and  farm-  cept  silver  as  Icwal-tender  money  as  well  as  gold,  and 
en  will  no  longer  have  any  interest  in  protection  for  against  those  which  have  demonetized  silver, 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  but  will  insist  that  Bttolvedy  That  the  secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Con- 
it  shall  have  no  larger  measure  of  protection  than  is  gress  be,  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to  prepare  copies 
accorded  to  the  wool  industry,  including  every  kind  of  all  resolutions  passed  by  this  body,  wherever  the 
of  wool.  CougrosB  of  the  United  States  is  requested  to  take 

Benohtd,  That  the  fkrmers  of  the  United  States  are  action,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  President  of  the 

called  upon  to  support  the  nomination  of  no  man  for  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  present  to 

President,  Senator,  or  Representative  in  Congress  who  their  respective  bodies. 
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FINANCIAL   REVIEW   OF   1889.     This  however,  the  bank  ^aranteed  78,000,000  franco 

year  was  remarkable  for  disastrous  floods  and  under  a  contract  with  the  Rio  Tinto.    At  the 

fires  and  for  unusual  meteorological  conditions,  end  of  Mav  the  advances  by  the  comptoir  were 

First  in  importance  was  the  inundation  in  the  188,850,000  francs,  of  which  &,100,00D  were  unse- 

Conemaugh  valley,  May  SO,  involving  the  de-  cured.    New  contracts  were  from  time  to  time 

struction  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  the  loss  of  8,500  reluctantly  guaranteed  by  the  comptoir,  and  at 

lives,  and  incalculable  damages  to  railroads  and  the  end  of  December  the  total  advances  were  172,- 

other  property.    Then  followed  the  burning  of  000,000  francs.    In  Januarv,  this  year,  the  comp- 

half  the  town  of  Livingston,  Ala. ;  the  fire  in  toir  borrowed  21,000,000  francs  to  conduct  the 

Seattle,  Washington  Territory ;  important  con-  business  of  the  Society,  and  on  Feb.  5  it  part«d 

flagrations  in  Lynn  and  in  Boston,  Mass. ;  dis-  with  warrants  representing  88,000,000  francs,  to 

astrous  floods  in  Japan  Aug.  19  and  Sept.  11;  enable  the  Societe  to  raise  a  loan  of  25,000,000 

destructive  tides  at  Coney  Island  and  at  Long  francs.    Then  M.  Secretan  organized  the  Soci^te 

Branch  Sept.  14;  and  a  blizzard  in  New  Mexico  Auxilliare  des  Metaux,  which  was  to  take  75,- 

in  November.    The  rainfall  of  the  year  was  almost  000  tons  of  copper  at  1,750  francs  per  ton,  and 

unparalleled,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  pay  over  the  value  to  the  comptoir,  out  this  con- 

the  temperature  in  the  summer  below  and  in  the  tract  was  only  partially  carried  out.    At  the  end 

winter  above  the  normal.    One  feature  during  of  January  the  syndicate  is  said  to  have  held 

the  year  was  the  investment  of  large  amounts  of  180,000  tons  of  copper.    The  visible  supply  of 

foreign  capital  in  American  industrial  enter-  the  metal  had  increased  during  the  operations  of 

prises,    particularly    breweries.      Business    was  the  combination,  due  to  decr^sed  consumption 

prosperous  in  almost  every  branch  of    trade,  and  augmented  output,  and  early   in  February 

more  particularly  in  that  of  iron  and  steel,  but  the  syndicate  ceased  to  buy  copper  for  future 

wool  and  woolen  manufactures  were  depressed.  delivery,  and  at  the  beginning  of  March  they 

The  most  important  financial  events  abroad  stopped  buying  for  immeidiate  delivery.  It  then 
during  the  year  were  the  conversion  of  the  £82,-  became  evident  that  the  combination  had  reached 
000,000  out  of  about  £42,500,000  Endish  3-per-  the  limit  of  its  resources,  and  that  without  as- 
cent, consols  into  2f  per  cents.,  and  the  panic  in  sistance  the  syndicate  would  fail.  This  condi- 
Paris  early  in  March,  which  was  precipitated  by  tion  of  affairs  was,  of  course,  known  to  M. 
the  suicide  of  M.  Rochereau,  managing  director  Itochereau,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surpnsing  that 
of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  an  institution  with  he  was  driven  to  suicide,  this  event  occurring^ 
a  capital  of  80,000,000  francs,  and  next  in  im-  March  5,  and  precipitating  a  run  upon  the 
portance  to  the  Bank  of  France.  The  shock  comptoir.  When  the  fact  became  public  that 
resulting  from  this  panic  was  felt  in  all  the  large  advances  had  been  made  by  the  bank,  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  m  China,  where  the  bank  excitement  was  intensified,  there  was  a  rapid  fall 
had  branches,  and  in  New  York ;  and  more  or  in  copper  stocks  and  in  shares  of  the  comptoir,. 
less  influenced  the  European  money  markets  and  a  wild  panic  ensued.  With  a  view  of  allay- 
for  a  long  time.     The  indirect  cause  of  this  ing  the  excitement  the  Bank  of  France  advanced 

Eanic  was  the  speculation  in  copper,  carried  on  100,000,000  francs  to  the  comptoir,  and  subse- 

y  a  combination  of  capitalists  neaded  by  the  quently  agreed  with  the  Rothschilds  and  other 

Society  des  Metaux.    This  combination  began  its  bankers  to  advance  40,000,000  more,  on  condition 

operations  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  buying  up  all  of  the  transfer  of  the  entire  paid-up  capital  of 

the  copper  that  could  be  obtained,  and  making  the  comptoir.    But  it  was  subsequently  ascer- 

contracts    with   copper  -  producing   companies,  tained  that  the  capital  and  reserve  were  lost,  and 

agreeing  to  take  for  three  years  their  entire  the  assets  of  the  bank  were  taken  as  security  for 

production.     The  capital  of   the  Societe  was  advances  by  the  Bank  of  France  and  bauKers. 

increased  from  25,000,000  francs  to  an  amount  The  failure  of  the  copper  syndicate  was  followed 

which  it  was  thought  would  be  sufficient  for  the  by  efforts  to  induce  producers  to  relinquish  their 

Surposes  of  the  combination,  but  when  the  mines  claims,  and  a  compromise  was  made,  but  the 
emanded  a  guarantee  for  the  engagements  en-  price  of  copper  gradually  reached  its  normal 
tered  into  by  M,  Secretan,  the  director,  he  ap-  level.  The  comptoir  was  reorganized  during  the 
plied  to  M.' Rochereau,  who  was  a  member  of  summer,  and  the  old  directors  were  ordered  by 
the  board,  for  advances.  The  first  contribution  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Commerce  to  deposit  19,- 
by  the  comptoir,  through  M.  Rochereau,  was  000,000  francs  as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of 
made  in  December,  1887,  and  this  was  followed  any  damages  to  which  they  might  subsequently 
by  others  in  January  and  in  March,  1888 ;  then  a  be  condemned.  The  most  culpable  were  those 
syndicate  was  formed,  who  agreed  to  contribute  six  directors  who  were  also  in  the  direction  of 
70,000,000  francs.  Three  members  withdrew  be-  the  Societe  des  Metaux.  At  the  end  of  August 
fore  February,  leaving  the  capital  of  the  syndicate  53,000,000  of  the  140,000,000  francs,  advanced  by 
55,250,000  francs.  In  March,  five  foreign  flrms  the  Bank  of  France,  had  been  paid  off.  Toward 
joined  the  syndicate,  and  the  total  of  the  advances  the  close  of  November  it  was  announced  that 
to  be  made  was  raised  to  62,625,000  francs.  The  the  assets  given  in  pledge  to  the  Bank  of  France 
Societe  also  increased  its  capital  and  the  manag-  and  the  mnk  of  Paris,  representing  a  nominal 
ing  director  of  the  comptoir  was  authorized  to  value  of  208,000,000  francs,  would  realize  enough 
guarantee  two  new  contracts  with  American  to  pay  the  secured  advances,  without  any  call 
mines.  The  embarrassments  of  the  institution  for  the  guarantee,  and  leave  a  balance  for  liqui- 
had  then  already  commenced  for,  besides  the  dation.  The  revival  of  the  speculation  in  cop- 
copper  purchases,  previous  speculations  in  tin  per  had,  at  that  time,  carried  the  price  up  to 
by  the  Society  had  not  been  liquidated,  and  the  1,200  francs  from  950  francs  per  ton  in  April, 
comptoir  was  exposed  to  a  loss  of  22,000,000  and  this  would  enable  the  BanK  of  France  to  sell 
francs  under  that  head.    Notwithstanding  this,  advantageously    the  copper  warrants    it  held. 
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The  old  board  of  the  oompioir  then  made  an 
offer  to  increase  the  indemnity,  fixed  provision- 
ally by  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  from  19,000,- 
000  francs  to  24,000,000,  and  in  addition  M.  Ed- 
ouaid  Heutsch,  formerly  chairman  of  the  board 
offered  to  abandon  to  the  liquidators  all  his  for- 
tune, amounting  to  1,500,000  francs.  By  the  re- 
orgaiiization  of  the  comptoir  the  guarantees  to 
the  mining  companies  were  canceled,  and  the 
liquidator  was  placed  in  a  position  to  make  terms 
of  settlement,  out  it  is  probable  that  the  affairs 
of  the  comptoir  will  not  be  finally  liquidated  in 
less  than  two  or  three  years.  It  was  feared  in 
London  during  the  panic  in  Paris  that  gold 
would  be  drawn  from  that  center,  but  none  was 
taken  at  that  time.  A  Russian  conversion  loan 
of  700,000,000  francs  was  brought  out  b^  the 
Rothschilds  during  March,  and  it  was  principally 
for  this  reason  that  this  banking  house  assisted  in 
restoring  confidence.  After  prices  of  securities 
had  partially  reacted,  holders  commenced  to  sell, 
and  London  bought  so  freely  as  to  turn  exchange 
in  favor  of  Paris.  The  first  gold  taken  was  to- 
ward the  end  of  May,  and  on  June  8  the  Bank 
of  England  sought  to  check  the  movement  by 
advancing  the  price  of  the  French  coins  held  by 
that  institution.  The  Paris  Exposition  was 
opened  in  May  and  while  this  was  open  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  visitea  the  French 
capital,  thus  aiding  in  attracting  thither  large 
amounts  of  gold.  The  agents  of  the  bank,  with 
a  view  further  to  augment  its  holdings,  oidered 
gold  out  from  New  York,  paying  a  premium 
therefor,  and  between  the  early  part  of  May  and 
the  middle  of  September  it  had  accumulated 
about  300,000,000  francs  of  this  metal,  princi- 
pally from  the  United  States. 

In  the  autumn  there  was  a  sustained  advance 
in  the  price  of  silver  in  London,  caused  by  pur- 
chases by  the  British  mint  for  the  coinage  of 
pieces  to  take  the  place  of  half-sovereigns  issued 
prior  to  the  present  reign.  The  rise  was  further 
stimulated  by  reports  of  a  scarcity  of  the  metal 
in  l4ie  European  markets,  and  also  by  the  expec- 
tation that  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  would  increase  his  purchases  of  silver 
under  the  act  of  1878,  to  the  maximum  of 
$4,000,000  per  month.  The  Secretary  purchased 
liberally  during  October  and  November,  taking 
the  product  of  all  the  American  mines,  ana 
gradually,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
American  and  English  buving,  the  price  moved 
up  by  the  end  of  November  to  44^  pence  per 
ounce  in  London,  equal  to  97i  cents  for  fine  bars 
in  New  York.  Upon  the  announcement  of  the 
Treasury  policy,  to  issue  certificates  against  bull- 


minimum  rate  of  discount  at  the  bank  was  2^ 
per  cent.,  having  fallen  from  4  Jan.  9.  Under  the 
influence  of  withdrawals  for  Paris  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  the  stock  of  bullion  was  re- 
duced to  £19,519,657  Oct  9,  and  then  the  bank 
minimum  was  5  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber the  amount  of  bullion  was  about  £17,800,000, 
and  the  bank  rate  was  6  per  cent.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  gola  in  the  Bank  of  France 
amounted  to  £40,204,870,  and  the  rate  of  dis- 
count was  4i  per  cent.  There  was  a  reduction 
in  the  stock  of  gold  to  £89,936,914  Jan.  17, 
when  the  bank  rate  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent, 
and  by  the  end  of  January  the  rate  was  3  per 
cent.  Gradually  the  amount  of  gold  increased, 
without  any  material  diminution  being  caused 
by  the  March  panic,  until  it  reached  £53,313,188 
Sept  19.  On  Jan.  7  the  Bank  of  Germany  held 
an  estimated  amount  of  £28,677,334  gold,  which 
gradually  increased  to  £32,100,664  by  May  23. 
Thereafter  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  to  £25,- 
164,000  by  Oct.  7,  and  then  the  bank  rate  was  6 
per  cent  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  amount 
of  gold  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  was 
£17,782,799;  by  the  Bank  of  France,  £50,465,- 
026 ;  and  by  the  Bank  of  Germany  (estimated), 
£25,870,000. 

The  following  tabular  survey  of  the  economi- 
cal conditions  and  results  of  1889,  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  preceding  vear,  is  from  the 
"  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  " : 


■OONOMICAL  CONDITIONS 
AND  RESULTS. 


Coin  and  curreDcy  In  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes.  Dec.  81 

Bank  olearlnga  in  the  United 
SUtee 

Bnsinese  Mlnree 

Imports  of  merchandtoe  (jenr) 

Exports  of  merchandise  (year) 

Gross  earnings  186  roads  (12 
months) 

fiatlroad  constmction,  miles. . 

Wheat  raised,  buahels 

Com  raised,  bushels 

Cotton  raised,  bales 

Pig-iron   produced  (tons  of 
2,000  Doonds) 

Bteel  rails.  Bessemer  (tons  of 
2,000  pounds) 

Anthradte  coal  (tons  of  2,240 
pounds) 

Petroleum  (runs^  production, 
barrels 

Immigration  into  the  United 
States,  year 


1888. 


1889. 


11,687,890,623    11,671 ,160,2S0 


$49,497,600,202 
|1S8,S29,978 
$78&,41 1,871 
$691,761,060 

$419,799,570 

7,028 

41^866,000 

1,987,790,000 

6,98^06^ 

7,968,607 

1,629,882 

88,t4fi,718 


$56,018,674,898 
$148,784,887 
$770,802,657 
$827,250,878 

$455,554,851 
(est.)  ^000 
490,560,000 

2,112,892,000 
7,450,000 

8,517,068 

1,644,284 

84,641,017 


16,260,977  (est)  21,260,000 


618,526 


426,788 


The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about  the 
1st  of  January,  1890,  compared  with  prices  at 
the  same  date  in  1889  and  1888,  were  as  follows : 


PRICKS  OF  LEADING  STAPLES. 


Cotton,  middling  uplands,  per  pound 
Wool,  American  XX,  per  pound. . . . 
Iron,  American  pig  No.  1.  per  ton 


1888. 


$21 


87 
00  to  $21 


50 


Steel  rails  at  mills,  per  ton $82  00  to  $88  00 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  winter,  per  bushel |  92 

Corn,  Western  mixed  No.  2,  per  bushel ,  68 


Pork,  mess,  per  barrel ;    $15  SO  to  $16  00 


1880. 


1800. 


f* 

1      Ki 

88 

1      87 

$18  00  to  $18  50 

1  $19  50  to  $20  50 

$28  00 

'     $85  00 

$1  OU 

S?* 

46 

8&f 

$14  (H)  to  $14  25 

$10  25 

ion,  the  price  fell  off  in  London  to  42)|  pence.  The  Money  Market. — The  range  for  money 

subsequently  reacting  to  44^,  and  at  the  close  of  on  call,  represented  by  bankers'  balances,  was 

the  year  it  stood  at  43M  pence  an  ounce.  from  45  to  1  per  cent,  during  the  year.    The 

The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  was  at  highest  rate  was  recorded  Dec.  30,  and  it  was 

the  highest  point,  £23,936,573,  June  5,  and  the  largely  the  result  of  manipulation,  bear  traders 
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in  stocks  taking  advantage  of  a  calling  in  of  averaging  2^  early  in  the  month,  and  2  toward 
loans  by  the  banks  for  the  January  payments,  the  close.  Time  loans  were  2|  per  cent,  for  sixty 
and  forcing  the  rate  to  high  figures,  but  very  to  ninety  days ;  3  @  8|  for  four  to  six  months, 
little  money  was  loaned  above  25  per  cent.  At  and  3^  @  4  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Commercial 
the  opening  of  January,  loans  were  made  at  8  paper  of  short  date  fell  from  8f  @4^  to  3  @3^; 
per  cent,  on  call,  but  the  rate  fell  to  1^  ®  2  by  four  months  acceptances  from  4  ®  4f  to  3f  @  ^, 
the  close  and  the  average  was  2|  @  2  after  the  and  good  four  to  six  months  single  names  from 
middle  of  the  month.  Time  loans  on  first-class  4f  (^  5f  to  4  @>  5^  per  cent.  Over  $9,000,000 
collateral  were  4^  per  cent,  for  30  to  60  days  at  gold  was  shipped  to  Europe  during  the  month, 
the  beginning  of  January,  and  2^  after  the  mid-  and  the  bond  purchases  amount^  to  about 
die  of  the  month,  when  money  was  in  abundant  $6,000,000.  In  June  money  on  call  averaged 
supply.  The  demand  for  short  double-name  com-  2^  @  2^  per  cent,  until  toward  the  close  when, 
mercial  paper  was  so  urgent  that  the  rate  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  drain  of  nearly  $^,- 
from  5^  per  cent,  during  the  first  week  to  4.  Call  250,000  gold  to  Europe,  there  was  an  advance  to 
money  was  in  good  supply  during  February,  and  an  average  of  3,  with  6  as  the  highest  rate.  Time 
lenders  on  time  offered  special  inducements  to  loans  during  the  month  were  2}  @  3  per  cent,  for 
those  who  could  offer  satisfactorjr  collateral,  sixty  to  ninety  days ;  3  for  four  months,  and  8i 
The  rate  for  bankers*  balances  early  in  the  month  @  4  for  five  months  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
was  4  per  cent  Then  came  a  fall  to  an  average  Commercial  paper  was  in  good  supply,  and  rates 
of  2,  with  some  loans  at  1,  and  the  range  was  were  3  ®  4^  per  cent,  for  sixty  to  ninety  day  in- 
between  1  and  2  for  the  remainder  of  the  month,  dorsed  bills  receivable ;  3^  @  5  for  four  months 
Time  loans  were  3  per  cent,  for  sixty  and  3^  @  4  acceptances,  and  4^  @  5f  for  good  four  to  six 
for  ninety  days,  ana  ^@5tor  four,*  five,  and  six  months  single  names.  Early  in  July  money  on 
months  until  the  close,  when  they  were  offered  call  was  active  at  6  per  cent.,  but  before  the 
at  3  for  sixty  to  ninety  days,  3^  for  four  months,  close  it  fell  to  4,  influenced  bv  the  check  to  gold 
and  4  for  five  and  six  months.  Commercial  exports,  and  the  shipments  for  the  month  were 
paper  was  in  good  reouest,  and  rates  were  4  per  only  $4,600,000.  Time  loans  were  in  good  re- 
cent, for  short  double  names,  4^  @  5  for  four  quest  at  4  per  cent,  for  ninety  days ;  4i  for  four 
months  acceptances,  and  5  @  6  for  ^ood  four  to  months  ana  4|  ®  5  for  five  to  six  months.  City 
six  months  single  names.  Early  in  March  money  lenders  absolutely  refused  to  accept  trust  stocks 
on  call  was  easy  at  an  average  of  about  2|  per  as  collateral,  and  dealers  in  these  properties  were 
cent.,  but  it  grew  more  active  toward  the  close,  obliged  to  make  special  arrangements  with  out- 
when  it  moved  up  to  6  with  3^  as  the  average,  of-town  houses  who  carried  them  at  6  per  cent. 
Time  loans  on  first-class  stock  collateral  were  3  for  six  months.  Commercial  paper  was  about  4^ 
per  cent  early  in  the  month  and  4  by  the  close  @  5  per  cent,  for  short  double  names ;  4f  @  5^ 
for  thirty  days ;  4  for  four  months,  and  4^  for  for  four  months  acceptances,  and  5  ^  6^  for  good 
five  and  six  months  at  the  opening,  gradually '  four  to  six  months  single  names.  Money  on  call 
nearing  up  to  4^  @  5  for  from  four  to  seven  loaned  in  August  at  2  and  at  6  per  cent.  The 
months  at  the  end.  Prime  double-name  short  lower  rate  was  recorded  early  in  the  month.  By 
commercial  paper  was  4f  @  5^  at  the  begin-  the  second  week  the  drain  of  currency  to  the 
ning,  and  4^  (^  5  at  the  close  of  the  month,  interior  for  crop  purposes  became  so  great  that 
The  rates  for  four  months  acceptances  were  4f  the  bank  reserves  were  reduced  and  confidence 
@  5f ,  and  for  four  to  six  months  good  single  was  to  some  extent  unsettled  by  mercantile  fail- 
names  5^  @  6i  per  cent.  The  shipment  of  $2,-  ures,  so  that  money  advanced  tP  the  higher  fig- 
250,000  gold  to  Paris  on  special  oraer  had  some  ure  named.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
effect  upon  the  money  market  during  the  latter  fused  to  pay  more  than  128  for  the  4-per-cent. 
part  of  the  month.  Loanable  funds  on  call  bonds,  ana  holders  of  about  $10,000,000  of  these 
were  active  early  in  April,  and  11  per  cent,  was  securities  therefore  decided  to  sell.  Those  pur- 
recorded  on  the  1st,  but.  under  the  influence  of  chases  were  made  during  the  last  week ;  they 
a  better  supply  resulting  from  bond  purchases  by  promptly  affected  the  market,  and  the  call-loan 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  rate  fell  to  l|,  rate  fell  to  2  per  cent.  Time  money  on  stock 
reacted  to  6,  and  declined  to  2  (g  3  by  the  end  of  collat«ral  was  4  per  cent,  for  thirty  to  sixty  days ; 
the  month.  The  bonds  bought  were  about  $11,-  4^  for  four  montns  and  5  for  flve  to  six  months 
500,000,  at  108  for  ^s  and  129  for  4s.  Time  early  in  the  month,  but  the  rate  rose  to  6  for  all 
loans  were  in  good  demand,  especially  earlv  in  dates  before  the  end,  and  then  it  dropped  to  5^. 
the  month,  and  the  inquiry  was  chiefly  for  snort  Commercial  paper  was  almost  unsalable.  Short 
dates.  The  thirty-day  rat-e  was  3^ ;  sixty  to  double  name  rose  from  4f  @  5  to  6  per  cent. ; 
ninetv  days,  3^  @  4 ;  and  from  five  to  eight  four  months  acceptances  from  5@5^toQ@^; 
months,  4^5.  After  the  middle  of  the  month  and  good  single  names  having  from  four  to  six 
the  demand  for  short  dates  grew  less  urgent,  and  months  to  run  from  5^  @  6^  tb  6^  (^  7^.  Toward 
toward  the  close,  influenced  by  more  liberal  the  close  of  the  month,  however,  rates  were  a 
offerings,  chiefly  from  foreign  bankers,  thirty  to  little  easier.  Early  in  September  money  on  call 
ninety  day  contracts  were  2i@3,  and  from  four  gradually  advanced  from  an  average  of  3^  per 
to  nine  months  2\  @  3|  per  cent.    Commercial  cent,  during  the  flrst  week  to  5^  with  10  as  the 

Saper  was  steady  at  4i  @  5  per  cent,  for  short  highest  rate  until  the  last  day  when  30  was  re- 

ouble  names  until  the  15th,  and  after  that  4  @  corded.    Time  loans  advanced  from  4  per  cenL 

4^  to  the  close."   Four  months  acceptances  were  for  thirty  to  sixty  day  contracts  to  6  for  three  to 

then  4  @  4f ,  and  good  single  names  4f  @  5f  per  six  months,  and  commercial  paper  was  of  slow 

cent.    The  supply  was  only  fair  while  the  in-  sale.    Rates  at  the  close  were  5^  per  cent  for 

quiry  was  good  from  every  quarter.    In   May  short  indorsed  notes,  6  @.  6|  for  four  months 

call  loans  ranged  between  4  and  H  V^^  cent,  acceptances,  and  6i@7^  for  good  four  to  six 
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months  single  names.    The  shipment  of  $1,500,-  short  time  loans  to  meet  this  period  of  stringency. 

000  ^Id  to  London  on  special  order  had  a  dis-  On  the  30th  Mr.  Windom  directed  the  payment 

turbmg  effect  upon  the  money  market  during  without  rebate  of  the  interest  due  Jan.  1,  and  this 

the  first  few  days  in  October,  for  it  was  then  un-  had  an  immediate  moral  effect  after  the  rate  had 

certain  how  much  more  gold  would  be  ordered  been  advanced  to  45  per  cent,  on  call.    On  Dec. 

out,  the  requirements  of  the  London  bankers  31  the  highest  rate  was  18  per  cent, 

being  urgent.    But  a  reduction  in  exchange  and  The  public  debt  statement  shows  that  at  the 

news  that  the  immediate  wants  of  these  bankers  beginnmp  of  the  vear  the  amount  of  4A  per  cents, 

had  been  supplied  by  purchases  of  gold  in  Paris,  outstandmg  was  $181,152,300,  and  of  4  per  cents, 

allayed  apprenensions.    The  bank  return  for  the  $681,137,6%.    By  the  end  of  March  the  4is  had 

first  week  in  the  month  showed  a  deficiency  of  been  reduced  to  $155,147,800,  indicating  a  pur- 

$1,668,050  for  the  first  time  since  May  31, 1884,  chase  of  $26,004,500,  and  the  amount  of  the  4s 

and  the  market  was  more  or  less  active  through-  was  unchanged.    At  the  close  of  June  there  were 

out  the  month,  loans  on  call  being  made  at  20  $139,639,000  4i*s  and  $676,095,350  4s,  showing 

per  cent,  and  at  3,  with  very  little  at  the  ex-  purchases  of  $5,506,800  of  the  former  and  $5,- 

tremes,  and  the  average  being  about  7  to  8.    To-  043,650  of  the  latter.    At  the  end  of  September 

ward  the  close  the  tone  grew  a  little  easier,  in  the  outstanding  4is  were  $128,821,800  and  4s 

consequence  of  an  increase  in  bank  reserves,  but  $655,385,050,  indicating  purchases,  during  the* 

this  was  almost  wholly  due  to  a  reduction  in  Quarter,  of  $10,817,200  4i8  and  $20,710,300  of 

loans  and  not  to  any  ^in  in  cash.    Time  loans  4b,     After  Oct.  1  the  Secretary  refused  to  pay 

were  6  per  cent,  for  sixty  days  to  six  months  more  than  about  105f  for  the  former  and  127 

early  in  the  month  and  at  6  @  8  toward  the  close,  for  the  latter.    The  purchases  of  both  classes 

Lenders  who  obtained  more  than  6  per  cent,  did  of  bonds  for  the  remaining  quarter  of  the  year 

so  by  discounting  the  loan  or  bv  charging  a  amounted  to  $33,000,000.   The  outstanding  4^*8, 

commission  so  that  the  law  of  the  State,  forbid-  Dec.  31,  were  $121,367,700,  and  4's  $629,795,700. 

ding  loans  on  time  for  more  than  6  per  cent.,  was  This  makes  the  total  reduction  of  the  debt  by 

evaded.    None  of  the  city  banks  were  purchasers  bond  purchases  during  1889  $111,126,500.    This 

of  commercial  paper,  and  the  buying  was  con-  amount,  however,  represents  only  the  par  value 

fined  to  a  few  out-of-town  houses.    Kates  were  of  the  bonds. 

5|  @  6  per  cent,  for  sixty  to  ninety  day  indorsed  The  exports  of  gold  to  Great  Britain  during 

bills  receivable ;  6  @  6^  for  four  months  accept-  the  year  amounted  to  about  $14,000,000,  and  to 

ances ;  and  7  @  8  for  good  four  to  six  months  France  $27,718,805,  making  a  total  of  $41,718,- 

single  names.    Money  on  call  was  easier  early  in  805.    Imports  of  gold  from  Europe  were  about 

November  at  an  average  of  5^  ^  6  per  cent^  but  $4,000,000,  so  that  there  was  a  net  outgo  of  over 

after  the  middle  of  the  month  it  grew  active  and  $37,000,000.     Gold  coinage  for  the  year  was 

20  per  cent,  was  recorded  during  the  third  week,  $21,413,931,  reducing  the  net  loss  to  the  circula- 

the  advance  being  caused  by  a  rumor  that  the  tion  to  $15,600,000. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  contemplated  calling  The  gold  holdings  of  the  associated  banks 
Government  funds  from  some  of  the  depository  were  $77,032,500  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
banks.  Lenders  took  advantage  of  the  uneasy  These  increased  to  $90,536,000  by  Feb.  16,  and 
feeling  produced  by  this  report,  and  they  forced  then  the  drain  of  gold  for  Europe  carried  the 
the  rate  upward  by  calling  loans  and  then  re-  amount  down  to  $77,406,300  by  April  5.  Dis- 
loaning  the  money  at  about  the  best  figures  bursements  for  bonds  purchas^  by  the  Secre- 
ruling  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  On  the  semi-  tary  of  the  Treasury  aided  in  increasing  the 
ofllcial  denial  of  the  report  the  rate  dropped  to  1  ^Id  to  $87,771,800  by  April  20,  and  after  an 
per  cent,  but  it  subsequently  reacted  to  12,  and  irregular  decrease  there  was  a  gradual  reduction 
It  moved  between  4  and  8  for  the  remainder  of  the  in  tne  amount  to  $67,321,700  Oct.  5.  The  le- 
month.  Lenders  refused  to  make  time-loan  con-  gal  -  tender  holdings  of  the  banks  were  $32,- 
tracts  for  sixty  days,  and  borrowers  were  accom-  529,700  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  There  was 
modated  only  by  taking  money  for  five,  six,  or  a  rise  to  $37,545,800  Jan.  26;  a  fall  to  $31.- 
seven  months  at  6  (^  7  per  cent.  The  quotations  713,500  by  April  5 ;  a  recovery  to  the  maximum, 
for  commercial  paper  were  only  nominal.  On  $46,184,300  tfune,  15 ;  and  a  fall  to  the  minimum, 
Dec.  2  money  on  call  loaned  at  15  per  cent.,  on  $25,299,500,  Dec.  7.  Loans  and  discounts  were 
the  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  at  the  lowest  point,  $386,318,000,  Jan.  12,  and 
ury  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  Government  deposits  at  the  highest,  $423,405,0iD0,  July  6,  when  also 
in  the  national  banks  would  be  called  by  Jan.  15.  the  deposits  were  greatest,  being  $445,797,500, 
But  when  it  was  seen  that  this  call  would  amount  the  lowest  being  $395,600,600,  Dec.  14.  The 
to  only  about  $4,700,000  there  was  a  better  feel-  surplus  reserve  was  $73,333,100  Jan.  5  and  $20,- 
ing  in  the  market,  and  by  Wednesday  the  rate  014,800  Jan.  26.  Then  came  a  fall  to  $1,409,575 
feU  to  2  per  cent.  Time  loans  on  prime  stock  April  5,  a  recovery  to  $15,055,350  May  25.  and 
collateral  were  6  per  cent,  for  ninety  days  to  a  gradual  fall  thereafter.  On  Oct.  5  the  banks 
seven  months,  and  commercial  paper  was  nomi-  showed  a  deficiency  of  $1,668,050  in  reserve  for 
nally  6  for  short  indorsed  and  6i  and  7^  for  sin-  the  first  time  since  May  31,  1884.  For  the  re- 
gie names,  growing  easier  by  the  end  of  the  year  mainder  of  the  year  the  bank  reserves  were 
with  a  restricted  inquiry.    After  the  third  week  low. 

money  on  call  became  active,  partly  because  of  The  condition  of  the  New  York  Clearing- 
manipulation,  but  mainly  in  consec^ucnce  of  the  House  banks,  the  rates  for  money,  exchange, 
low  oank  reserves  and  expectations  of  large  and  silver,  and  prices  for  United  States  bonds 
withdrawals  from  the  market  for  the  January  on  or  about  Jan.  1,  1890,  compared  with  the 
settlements,  although  some  of  the  prominent  preceding  two  years,  are  shown  in  the  foUow- 
commission  houses  had    made    provision  with  ing  summary : 
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BANK  RBTURNS,  KTC. 

Niw  ToBK  CiTT  Bahkb: 

Loans  aad  diBooanta 

Specie 

Ctrealadon 

Net  deposits 

Legsl  tenders. 

Bequired  reoerye 

Beserye  held 

Sorplns  reserve. 

MONKT,   EXOHANOB,  SlLTKK  : 

Call  loans 

Prime  paper,  60  days 

Silver  m  London,  per  onnoe 

Prime  sterling  bills,  60  dajs 

Umitbd  Statu  Bonds  : 

(Ss,  onrrency,  188S 

4is  of  1991^  coupon 

48  of  1907,  coupon 


1888. 

1880. 

1890. 

$856,540,000 

$888,798,700 

$894,761,800 

7tl89,800 

76,521,800 

7^560.700 

8,0n,800 

4,862,800 

8,781,800 

869,809,800 

400,814,600 

898,720.600 

87,259,800 

29,888,700 

26,141,100 

89,889,960 

100,078,600 

99,680,125 

98,899,100 

106,860,000 

101,701,600 

$8,559,160 

$6,281,850 

$2,021,675 

4(^6 

4^7 

5®45 

5i(^6« 

5S5i 

CfgCi 

44|d. 

md. 

Mid. 

4b8| 

4  85 

4  80i 

125 

127i 

124 

107^ 

10^1 

104i 

12ti 

1261 

126 

The  following  is  the  Clearing-House  statement  of  totals  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  of  1889 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATS. 


Sped*. 


January  5 '  $892,886,900 

March  80 421,028,200 

Juno29 ,    417,468,800 

September  28 I    409,811,700 

December  28 1    894,761,800 


$77,082,500 
80,521,700 
72,812,400 
69,574,000 
76.660,700 


Ciicuktlc  n. 


$4,860,500 
4.292,900 
8,947,400 
8,948,100 
8^731,800 


Depoalta. 


$408,916,400 
487,986,700 
440,006,700 
417.324,200 
898,720,500 


htgtl  tendm. 

$82,689,700 
84,412,600 
45,281,500 
85,692,600 
26,141,100 


Foreign  Exchange.  —  The  imports  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81  were  $55,- 
108,714  above  those  for  1888,  and  the  exports  of 
domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  were  $147,- 
652,896  more.  The  excess  of  merchandise  ex- 
ports over  imports  for  the  year  was  $56,947,716, 
against  an  excess  of  $33,650,321  imports  over 
exports  for  the  year  1888.  There  was  an  excess 
of  $59,405,357  exports  over  imports  of  specie  and 
bullion  in  1889,  against  an  excess  of  $37,538,110 
exports  over  imports  of  the  same  in  1888.  The 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  merchandise, 
coin,  and  bullion  this  year  was  $116,353,073, 
against  $3,887,  789  for  1888. 

Foreign  exchans^  was  firm  during  January 
and  rates  advanced  half  a  cent  per  pound  ster- 
ling to  $4.87  for  sixty  days  and  $4.89^  for  sight. 
Gold  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  was  sent  to 
Germany  on  the  24th,  but,  although  rates  were  at 
the  gold-exporting  point,  the  meUd  was  shipped 
on  special  order.  Discounts  were  easy  at  the 
Kui*opean  centers,  and  there  was  a  reduction  in 
the  official  minimum  by  the  Bank  of  England 
on  the  9th  to  4  per  cent.,  and  by  the  Bank  of 
France  to  the  same  figure,  and  on  the  24th 
both  l)anks  made  a  further  reduction  to  3^  per 
cent.  On  the  30th  the  Bank  of  England  dropped 
to  3.  Bankers'  and  commercial  bills  were  scarce 
throughout  the  month.  There  was  a  fall  in  sight 
sterling  on  the  Ist  of  February  to  $4.89  in  con- 
sequence of  the  offerings  of  some  few  bills  against 
outgoing  securities,  and  on  the  6th  sixty-day  ster- 
ling was  reduced  to  $4.86^,  but  during  the  follow- 
ing week  a  demand  for  bills  to  remit  for  stocks 
sold  for  European  account,  and  also  to  transfer 
foreign  capital,  caused  a  reaction  to  $4.87  for 
long  and  $4.89^  for  short,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  $500,000  gold  was  sent  to  Europe  as 
an  exchange  operation  for  the  first  time  since 
1887.  On  March  7  there  was  a  reduction  in  long 
sterling  to  $4.86^  in  consequence  of  liberal  offer- 
ings of  that  class  of  bills,  but  short  was  firm,  and 


during  the  next  week  there  was  a  good  demand 
for  si^ht  sterling  and  cable  transfers  because  of 
the  disturbed  condition  of  financial  affairs  at 
Paris,  and  on  the  16th  there  came  an  export  of 
$1,250,000  gold  to  France,  but  not  as  an  ex- 
change operation,  the  metal  being  ordered  out 
by  bankers  in  the  French  capital.  On  the  23d 
another  consignment  of  $1,000,000  was  shipped 
on  order  from  London.  On  the  29th  long  ster- 
ling was  advanced  to  $4.87.  Easier  discounts 
in  London  brought  about  a  further  advance  in 
sixty-day  bills  to  $.487i  on  April  5,  and  the  mar- 
ket was  firm  until  the  18th,  when  a  reduction  in 
the  Bank  of  En&^land  minimum  to  2^  per  cent 
from  3,  at  whicn  it  had  stood  since  Jan.  31, 
caused  an  easier  tone  for  short  bills,  but  there 
was  a  recovery  on  the  26th,  and  on  the  following 
day  $1,024,390  gold  was  sent  to  Europe  as  an  ex- 
change operation.  Commercial  sterling  was  very 
scarce  and  shippers  of  staoles  obtained  good 
prices  for  their  drafts.  On  May  2  the  long  rate 
was  advanced  to  $488  and  on  the  4th  $2,801,343 
gold  was  exported,  and  on  the  10th  $500,000 
more  was  sent,  although  the  rate  for  actual  busi- 
ness for  short  sterling  did  not  fully  justify  the 
movement.  On  the  18tn  there  was  a  further  ship- 
ment of  $1,750,000  gold,  on  the  25th  $4,000,000 
more,  and  on  June  1,  $3,396,704  additional.  The 
impossibility  of  procuring  round  amounts  of  ster- 
ling caused  an  export  of  $4,000,000  gold  during 
the  week  ending  June  8,  $4,004,857  in  the  fol- 
lowing week,  $0,749,423  during  the  week  end- 
ing June  22,  and  $2,609,664  in  the  last  week  of 
June,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  $29,836,381 

fold  sent  for  the  previous  eight  weeks  went  to 
'ranee.  On  the  27th  the  rates  for  sterling  were 
reduced  to  $4.87^  for  long,  and  $489  for  short. 
From  September  until  this  time  the  fiuctuations 
in  sight  sterling  had  not  exceeded  1^  cent  per 
pound,  and  the  rate  then  stood  within  about  one 
cent  of  the  highest  point  in  this  period  of  nine 
months.    Early  in  July  exchange  fell  to  $487 
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for  Iong»  and  $4.89  for  short,  the  market  being  the  rates  declined  to  $481^  for  long  and  $486 
affected  by  arbitrarge  dealings  for  London  ac-  for  short.  During  the  first  week  in  November 
count,  by  dear  money  on  time,  and  by  selling  of  there  was  a  fall  of  half  a  cent,  carrying  the  sixty- 
futures  against  deliveries  of  cotton.  Gk>ld  ex-  day  bills  to  $4.81  and  the  sight  to  $4.85|,  and 
ports  to  France  were  resumed  on  July  13  when  business  in  the  latter  was  done  at  figures  three 
$1,500,000  of  the  metal  was  sent,  and  on  the  26th  fourths  of  a  cent  above  the  gold-importing  point. 
$3,137,056  went  forward.  On  the  25th  there  By  the  middle  of  the  month  dearer  discounts  in 
was  a  reduction  in  sterling  and  in  francs  to  London  and  a  lighter  supply  of  bills  caused  a  re- 
points  which  stopped  further  exports  of  gold,  action  to  $4.8l{  and  $4.86  for  long  and  short 
The  fall  was  causeu  by  sales  of  bills  against  cot-  respectively,  and  these  rates  ruled  for  the  remain- 
ton  and  breadstuffs  futures,  and  also  against  der  of  the  month.  On  Dec  2  the  market  was 
securities  transferred  to  the  other  side,  where  unsettled  by  liberal  offerings  of  bills  drawn 
they  could  be  carried  cheaper  than  here.  There  against  purchases  of  stocks  for  European  ao- 
was  a  further  fall  in  sterling  to  $4.85^  for  long,  count,  and  rates  for  actual  business  fell  to  the 
and  $487^  for  short  on  the  29th,  but  the  market  gold  -  importing  point  before  the  close  of  the 
reacted  Aug.  1,  in  consequence  of  dearer  dis-  week ;  but  by  the  13th  the  tone  grew  firmer  in 
counts  in  London  caused  bv  the  large  loss  of  consequence  of  easier  discounts  in  London  and 
£1,079,327  bullion  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  a  lighter  supply  of  commercial  bills.  '  Notwith- 
Bank  of  France  then  reported  a  stock  of  £50,527,-  standing  larg^  withdrawals  of  bullion  from  the 
<593,  the  largest  since  December,  1886.  On  Aug.  Bank  of  England,  during  the  thiid  week  in  the 
8  the  Bank  of  England  minimum  was  advanced  month,  for  export  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
to  3  per  cent,  from  2^,  at  which  it  had  stood  and  to  Portugal,  discounts  in  the  open  market 
since  Aoril  18,  and  this  caused  a  fall  in  long  ster-  in  London  were  easy  until  the  close,  when  the 
lingto$485i.  There  was  no  change  until  the  22d,  rate  advanced  ^  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  price  of 
when  long  fell  to  $485.  It  was  chiefly  affected  exchange  rose  to  $4.81^  for  long  and  $4.85^  for 
by  dearer  money  on  time,  and  on  the  26th  there  short ;  out  on  Dec.  26  rates  were  reduced  to 
was  an  unsettled  tone  due  to  liberal  offerings  of  $4.81  for  the  former  and  $4.85  for  the  latter, 
bills  which  were  sold  in  order  to  use  the  proceeds  and  one  of  our  bankers  ordered  out  $1,000,000 
in  the  loan  market.  On  the  28th  there  was  an  ad-  in  gold  bars  from  London,  but  could  not  get 
vance  in  the  BaTik  of  England  rate  to  4  per  cent,  them  as  the  Bank  of  England  offered  sovereigns, 
and  an  upward  reaction  of  half  a  cent,  for  long  and  as  the  importation  of  these  would  be  at- 
aterling  to  $484^,  and  on  the  80th  there  came  a  tended  with  loss  the  offer  was  declined.  On  the 
rise  of  one  cent  in  short  to  $4.88^,  this  move-  30th  the  market  was  demoralized  by  the  sharp 
ment  being  the  result  of  dearer  discounts  in  Lon-  advance  in  money  here  and  by  the  rise  in  the 
don  and  easier  money  here.  Earlv  in  Septem-  Bank  of  England  rate  to  6  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
ber  the  market  was  firm  at  $485  lor  sixty-day,  open  market  discount  rate  to  the  same  figure, 
and  $488^  for  sight  in  consequence  of  a  demand  and  exchange  was  reduced  to  $480  for  long  and 
to  cover  bills  previously  sold,  and  also  to  remit  $4.84  for  short,  which  were  the  rates  on  Dec.  31. 
for  stocks  disposed  of  for  European  account.  Manafactaring  Indnstrles. — The  year  pre- 
During  the  second  week  the  rates  for  both  long  sented  strong  contrasts  among  the  different  man- 
and  short  moved  up  half  a  cent  because  of  a  light  ufacturing  and  mining  interests.  Cotton  manu- 
aupply  of  commercial  bills  and  higher  discounts  factures  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  while 
in  tne  open  market  in  London.  On  the  26th  the  those  of  wool  were  lust  the  reverse,  and  there 
Bank  of  England  minimum  was  advanced  to  5  per  were  many  failures.  The  iron  product  was  larger 
<%ut.,  but  Uiere  was  a  reduction  in  sterling  of  than  ever  before,  and  the  trade  **  boomed  "  after 
half  a  cent,  and  on  Oct.  2  liberal  offerings  of  com-  the  middle  of  the  year.  Anthracite  coal  was  not- 
mercial  drafts  against  cotton  and  breadstuffs  ablv  depressed,  owing  to  the  light  consumption, 
caused  a  further  decline  to  $483^  for  long  and  ana  the  output  decreased  about  3,000,000  tons, 
$488i  for  short  On  the  2d  $1,000,000,  and  on  while  the  more  widely  distributed  soft-coal  inter- 
the  5th  $500,000  gold  were  sent  to  London  on  ests  were  fairly  prosperous,  in  the  latter  part  of 
special  order  from  the  Rothschilds  who  were  un-  the  year  particularly,  and  whenever  connected 
der  engagement  to  Brazil  for  a  conversion  loan  with  iron  production  the  demand  appeared  to  be 
of  £20,000,000,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  derange  unusually  active.  An  article  in  the  "  Financial 
the  London  market  by  taking  the  eold  from  that  Chronicle,"  Sept  14,  reviewed  the  progress  and 
center.  On  the  7th  there  was  a  drop  to  $4.82^  condition  of  cotton  manufactures  for  the  year 
for  sixty  days  and  to  $4.87  for  sight,  followed  by  ending  Aug.  31,  and  showed  that  the  consump- 
a  gradual  recovery  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  tion  North  and  South  was  greater  than  in  any 
oH^rings  of  commercial  bills  and  the  withhold-  previous  year,  amounting  to  2,685,000  bales. 
Ing  of  drafts  by  parties  who  expected  to  obtain  rrosperity  was  the  rule,  and  the  profits  to  capi- 
better  prices,  and  on  the  12th  the  rates  stood  at  tal  were  very  satisfactory ;  the  dividends  on 
$484  and  $488  for  long  and  short  respectively,  manufacturing  stocks  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  taken 
On  the  14th  there  was  a  decline  of  half  a  cent,  as  an  example,  showing  $1,850,000  disbursed  on 
and  on  the  16th  to  $4.82  for  sixty-dav  and  $487  this  account  against  $1,696,000  in  1888,  and  the 
for  sight  in  consequence  of  liberal  sales  of  com-  rate  averaged  9^^  per  cent.  The  wool  dealers  and 
mercial  bills,  and  the  market  was  also  affected  woolen  manufacturers  were  notably  unfortunate, 
by  active  money.  On  the  22d  the  short  rate  fell  and  during  the  year  the  total  liabilities  involved 
to  $486i,  but  the  tone  was  firmer  after  the  23d  in  their  failures  amounted  to  nearly  $10,500,000 
because  of  dearer  discounts  on  London  and  easier  against  $3,600,000  in  1888.  This  was  attributed 
money  here.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  month  partly  to  the  effect  of  speculation  early  in  the 
the  market  was  again  affected  b^  a  large  supply  year,  but  it  was  probably  due  also  to  the  fluctua- 
of  commercial  bills  drawn  against  cotton,  and  tions  liable  to  take  place  in  a  heavily  protected 
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industry  when  actual  changes  in  the  tariff  or  agi- 
tation as  to  possible  changes  affect  most  yitally 
the  interests  of  every  one  in  the  trade.  Iron  was 
active  beyond  all  ^expectations  and  the  demand 
increased,  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year  advanc- 
ing prices  of  pig  iron  fuUv  $2  a  ton,  compared 
with  the  closing  figures  of  1888.  The  demand 
for  industrial  purposes  of  all  kinds  was  the  less 
anticipated,  since  it  was  well  known  that  rail- 
road construction  was  falling  off,  and  about  2,- 
000  miles  less  of  road  were  built  in  1889  than  in 
1888.  The  anthracite  coal  trade  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment, and  owing  to  the  open  winter  of 
1888-*89  and  the  mild  temperature  up  to  the 
close  of  December  the  product  was  onlv  34,641,- 
017  tons  against  88,146,718  in  1888.  The  price 
of  coal  at  the  mines  average  about  18  cents 
a  ton  less.  The  failures  of  the  year  were  10,882 
among  1,051,1^  in  business,  and  the  liabilities 
were  $148,784,337  against  $123,829,973  in  1888. 

The  Crops. — The  yield  of  the  principal  grain 
crops  and  oi.cotton  was  quite  unparalleled  this 
year.  The  production  of  oats,  com,  and  cotton 
was  the  largest  on  record,  while  that  of  wheat 
was  estimated  at  490,560,000  bushels,  or  only 
about  22,000,000  below  the  great  crop  of  1884. 
The  large  crop  of  oats  and  corn,  following  so 
closely  upon  the  abundant  yield  in  1888,  reduced 
prices  to  a  minimum  and  left  the  farmers  but  a 
small  margin  of  profit.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment's estimate  of  the  average  prices  of 
farm  products  in  December  were  generally  lower 
than  ever  before.  Corn  was  29  j^  cents  a  bushel 
against  31 A  in  1878,  the  lowest  previous  aver- 
age, while  Iowa  gave  only  19  cents,  Kansas  18, 
and  Nebraska  17.  Oats  Vere  23  cents  against 
24i<^  in  1878  and  Kansas  and  Nebraska  gave 
only  15  cents  a  bushel.  Wheat  was  70i<\r  cents 
aeaiust  64i  in  1884 ;  68tS  in  1887 ;  and  e^  in 
1886.  The  early  movement  of  com  to  market 
was  checked  by  these  low  prices,  but  it  was  sent 
forward  very  freely  by  the  end  of  December. 
Wheat  ruled  better,  owing  to  the  small  surplus 
carried  over  from  the  previous  vear,  and  winter 
wheat  was  promptly  sold  to  millers,  so  that  the 
best  quality  did  not  promptly  find  its  way  to 


to  secure  harmonious  working  and  to  prevent 
rate-cutting  on  all  the  Western  and  Southwest- 
em  roads.  But  when  the  scheme  was  submitted 
in  its  perfected  form,  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
it  was  met  by  objections  and  by  propositions 
for  amendment,  so  that  when  finally  signed 
the  compact  embraced  only  comparatively  few 
roads,  but  these  were  the  most  important  in 
the  West.  The  agreement  made  in  the  De- 
cember previous  by  the  principal  Western  and 
Southwestern  lines  to  maintain  rates  and  the 
results  which  were  clearly  manifested  after  the 
January  returns  of  traffic  were  received  encour- 
aged expectations  that  those  roads  which  had 
declined  to  join  the  Interstate  Railwav  Associ- 
ation would  at  least  refrain  from  disturbing  tar- 
iffs. But  one  after  another  made  reductions, 
and  as  those  were  promptly  met  there  was  more 
or  less  demoralization  among  lines  tributary  to 
the  Oranger  roads.  The  consolidation  of  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianap- 
olis and  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis 
and  Chicap^,  under  the  name  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicaj^  and  St.  Louis,  and  the 
purchase  by  the  Vanderbilts  of  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  were  among 
the  important  events  of  the  year.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  financial  differences  between  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the 
Oregon  and  Transcontinental ;  the  issue  of  stock 
to  take  up  maturing  bonds  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville ;  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Den- 
ver, Texas  and  Fort  Worth  consolidations ;  the 
success  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe 
reorganization ;  the  agreement  to  issue  a  blanket 
mortgage  for  $160,000,000  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific and  the  co-operation  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
in  the  measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  were  not  the  least 
important  events  of  the  year. 

The  following  shows  gross  and  net  earnings 
of  the  principal  tmnk  rcuids,  the  reports,  except 
for  the  Pennsylvania,  being  made  lor  the  fiscal 
^ears,  and  the  returns  of  the  New  York  Central 
including  the  operation  of  the  WeSt  Shore  leased 
line: 


ROADS. 


PSNlVIITLyANIA  : 

OrMB  eamloers 

Net  earnings 

Nkw  Tobk  Cintbal 

OroBB  earnings 

Net  earnings 

£bir: 

OroAs  earnings 

Net  earnings 

Baltimobs  ahd 
Gross  earnings 
Net  earnings.. 


1 883-*  84. 


Ohio 


18,009,902 

28,14A,669 
10,299,806 

21,687,485 
fi,279,8&8 

19,486,607 
7,760,800 


1884-*8ft. 


146,615,084 
16,185^69 

24,429,441 

8,110,069 

18,984,678 
4,667,066 

16,616.642 
^648,057 


1885-*86.       1886-'87. 


$60,879,077 
17,760,482 

80,606,861 
11,696,984 

22.600,046 
6,111,408 

18,422,488 
6,886,696 


$66,671,818 

18,684,728 

86,297,066 
12,906,482 

24,210,868 

6,819,686 

20,669,086 
6,688,906 


1887-'88. 


$68,l72,0n 
18,840,926 

86,182,920 
6,872,299 

24.882,819 
6,829,860 

20,868,492 
6,162,980 


1888-*89. 


$61,514,446 
21,610,467 

85,696,286 
9,422,868 

24,696.278 

6,740,848 

21,808,002 
6,492,168 


the  chief  distributing  centers.  Smaller  crops  in 
Europe  tended  to  stimulate  the  movement  of 
spring  wheat.  Cotton  was  marketed  rapidly  in 
tne  first  four  months  of  the  crop  year,  beginning 
Sept.  1.  and  the  export  movement  was  almost 
unprecedented,  about  3,000,000  bales  going  for- 
ward at  verv  fair  prices. 

Railroads. — An  important  event  early  in  the 
year  was  the  meeting  of  railroad  presidents  in 
New  York,  Jan.  10,  to  organize  the  Inter-state 
Railway  Association,  the  purpose  of  which  was 


The  Stock  Market  for  1889.— The  tendency 
of  the  market  was  generally  downward  during 
this  year,  notwithstanding  increased  earnings  of 
nearly  all  the  railroads  of  the  country,  the 
maintenance  of  peaceful  relations  between  the 
principal  lines  in  the  West,  abundant  crops  of 
cereals,  and  an  excellent  business  outlook  in  the 
fall  months.  The  speculation  was  imfavorably 
affected  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  by 
active  money  and  also  by  the  collapse  in  sugar 
and  in  the  other  trust  certificates. 
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The  market  was  affected  early  in  January  by  of  cash  the  extra  dividend  would  be  in  i-per- 
the  conference  of  railroad  presidents  and  bank-  cent  bonds.  The  failure  of  the  Reading  Iron 
era  mentioned  above.  By  the  16th  the  im-  Company  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  Read- 
provement  in  the  market  had  carried  prices  ing  stock,  although  the  Iron  Company  was  an  In- 
to a  point  that  seemed  to  tempt  speculative  dependent  concern.  The  news  of  tne  panic  in 
selling,  and  this  was  encoura^d  by  the  pass-  Paris  induced  the  bears  to  raid  the  market  on 
ing  of  the  dividend  on  Atchison,  Topeka  and  the  theory  that  the  disturbance  would  cause  a 
Santa  F4  and  also  by  the  unsatisfactory  condi-  drain  of  gold  from  here,  but  when  it  was  seen 
tion  of  the  coal  trade.  The  attacks  upon  the  that  our  exchange  market  was  not  greatly  in- 
above-named  stock  and  upon  Missouri  Pacific  fluenced  the  bears  covered  their  shorts.  One 
were  vigorous  after  the  18th  until  the  22d,  when  feature  toward  the  close  was  a  sharp  advance 
there  was  a  reaction  in  these  properties,  but  on  in  sugar  trust  on  news  of  the  declaration  of  a  2^ 
the  following  day  the  bears  assailed  the  Grangers  per-cent.  cash  and  8-per-cent.  stock  dividend, 
on  news  from  Chicago  that  the  Chicago,  Bur-  The  most  decided  declines  during  the  month 
lington  and  Northern  would  not  be  represented  were  in  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^,  Chicago, 
in  the  Interstate  Association,  and  as  it  was  an  Burlington  and  Quincy,  Manhattan  Elevated, 
ally  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy  this  Missouri  Pacific,  New  England,  Reading,  Rock 
was  regarded  as  significant.  The  Grangers  were  Island,  Union  Pacific,  and  Oregon  Navigation, 
also  unfavorably  affected  by  the  decision  of  April  opened  with  a  sharp  fall  in  Atchison,  To- 
Judge  Brewer  declaring  that  the  Iowa  State  peka  and  Santa  F^  on  a  report  that  a  receiver- 
courts  might  impose  penalties  for  violations  of  ship  was  inevitable,  and  there  was  free  selling  of 
the  State  law.  One  feature  toward  the  close  of  New  England,  Union  Pacific,  and  of  other  prop- 
the  month  was  a  well-sustained  advance  in  Pull-  erties  managed  in  Boston,  on  the  theory  that  the 
man  due  to  preparations  for  the  absorption  of  losses  resulting  from  the  decline  in  Atchison 
the  Union  line ;  another  was  a  fall  succeeded  by  would  compel  the  unloading  of  securities  held 
a  sharp  rise  in  cotton-seed  certificates ;  still  an-  on  the  Boston  market.  Lackawanna,  Reading, 
other  was  a  decided  improvement  in  Delaware  and  the  other  coal  shares  fell  off  by  reason  of 
and  Hudson  on  news  that  the  dividends  had  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  coal  trade, 
been  increased  to  7  per  cent,  per  annum :  and  Toward  the  close  of  the  week  there  was  a  recov- 
another  feature  was  an  advance  in  Cleveland,  ery  in  all  the  leading  stocks,  and  the  tendency  of 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  on  buy-  the  market  was  upward  during  the  second  week, 
ing  preliminary  to  its  consolidation  with  the  the  movement  being  stimulated  by  large  pur- 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  chases  of  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
or  '*  Big  Four."  The  speculation  was  compara-  which  induced  a  covering  of  short  contracts,  and 
tively  tame  in  February  although  there  were  the  news  from  Paris  of  the  successful  liquida- 
some  important  movements.  The  Grangers  tion  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bourse  settlement 
were  unfavorably  affected  by  Judge  Brewer*s  de-  had  a  good  effect  in  liondon  which  was  refiected 
cision,  above  referred  to,  ana  also  by  the  refusal  here.  During  the  third  week  the  market  was 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Noithem  to  sign  dull.  Oregon  Navigation  fell  heavily  in  conse- 
the  Interstate  railway  agreement.  Pullman  M-  quence  of  a  report  that  the  guaranteed  dividend 
vanced  in  the  expectation  of  an  increase  in  the  of  6  per  cent,  paid  by  the  Oregon  short  line 
capital  by  $5,000,000  which  would  be  issued  to  would  be  reduced.  Pullman  rose  on  the  an- 
stockholders  at  par ;  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cin-  nouncement  of  a  decision  that  the  vestibule  cars 
dnnati  and  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati,  Indian-  of  the  Wagner  Company  infringed  the  patents 
apolis,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  moved  upward  on  owned  by  the  Pullman.  New  England  fell  off 
news  that  the  terms  of  consolidation  were  agreed  toward  the  close  of  the  week  on  unfavorable  re- 
upon,  and  there  was  an  advance  in  Atchison,  ports.  During  the  last  days  of  the  month  the 
Topeka  and  Santa  F^  due  to  a  covering  of  short  movement  was  irregular,  but  the  tone  was  gen- 
contracts,  and  also  to  rumors  that  the  stock  was  erallv  strong,  with  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the 
being  bought  for  control.  On  the  19th  a  meet-  Northern  Pacifies,  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Grant- 
ing was  held  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  per-  ers  leading.  Early  in  May  the  very  favorable 
fecting  the  organization  of  the  Interstate  Kail-  news  regarding  the  crops  stimulated  buying  of 
way  Association  when  it  was  announced  that  the  Grangers.  A  demand  for  cash  Oregon  and 
those  roads  which  had  refused  to  join  were  the  Transcontinental  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlin^on  and  Northern,  the  Illinois  contest  for  control  of  this  company,  and  before 
Central,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the  Missouri,  the  books  closed  for  the  election  the  stock  was 
Ejinsas  and  Texas,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  cornered.  The  Villard  partv  secured  the  passage 
Scott  and  Gulf.  That  evening  the  Missouri,  of  a  resolution  by  the  board  of  directors  provid- 
Kansas  and  Texas  joined,  leaving  but  four  dis-  ing  for  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  preferrea  stock, 
senting.  The  refusal  of  the  Chicago,  Burling-  but  this  action  was  enjoined  by  the  courts,  and 
ton  and  Northern  prevented  the  Wisconsin  Cen-  this  compelled  the  purchase  of  more  com- 
tral  from  joining.  On  the  20th  the  members  de-  mon  stock  in  order  to  control.  The  election  re- 
cided  to  complete  the  orgfinization.  The  market  suited  in  the  success  of  the  Villard  party,  and 
closed  generally  strong  and  the  most  important  the  Northern  Pacifies  were  favorably  affected 
advances  during  the  month  were  in  Chattanooga,  thereby.  The  cornering  of  Oregon  and  Trans- 
Manhattan  Elevated,  Oregon  Navigation,  Pull-  continental  made  the  bears  in  other  proper- 
man,  and  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  ties  timid,  and  their  efforts  to  cover  carried 
Indianapolis.  The  tendency  of  the  market  was  prices  of  all  the  leaders  steadily  upward,  and 
downward  during  March.  Manhattan  rose  in  one  feature  during  the  third  week  was  an  active 
the  expectation  of  an  increase  in  the  dividend,  and  a  higher  market  for  all  the  trust  stocks,  in- 
but  it  fell  off  on  the  announcement  that  instead  eluding  sugar,   lead,  cotton  seed,  and  Chicago 
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gas.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  Louisville  Ohios,  and  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
and  Nashville,  Manhattan  Elevated,  Manitoba,  St  Louis.  The  movement  in  the  other  proper- 
the  Grangers,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6,  ties  was  irregular.  The  feature  earlj  in  August 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohios  was  a  sustained  advance  in  the  Northern  Pacifies 
rose  steadily,  but  in  the  last  days  of  the  month  on  news  of  a  scheme  for  a  blanket  mortgage 
realizing  sales  and  cutting  of  rates  by  some  of  of  $160,000,000,  the  directors  favoring  this  ne- 
the  Oranger  roads  brought  about  a  reaction,  and  gotiation,  being  desirous  of  securing  a  control- 
the  market  was  irregular  at  the  close.  The  busi-  ling  representation  in  the  board.  Another  feat- 
ness  of  the  Exchange  was  deranged  during  the  ure  was  a  rise  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohios  on  a 
first  few  da^s  of  June  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  report  that  control  of  the  property  was  sought 
ticker  service,  the  eovemors  of  the  Exchange  .  by  the  Vanderbilts.  Favorable  crop  reports  in- 
thereby  assertmg  their  right  to  terminate  the  duced  buying  of  the  Grangers.  After  the  mid- 
oontracts  with  the  stock-quotation  companies,  die  of  the  mcnth  the  tendency  of  the  market  was 
The  principal  object  in  view  was  to  ueprive  generally  upward  under  the  lead  of  the  Northern 
**  bucket-shops "  and  the  Consolidated  Exchange  Pacifies,  the  Grangers,  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
of  quotations  made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Stock  Ex-  Santa  Fe,  Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  Keading, 
change,  but  this  object  was  only  partially  at-  and  the  advance  was  stimulated  by  compara- 
tainra.  During  the  suspension  of  the  ticker  tively  large  purchases  of  bonds  by  the  Secretary 
service  the  details  of  the  disaster  at  Johnstown,  of  the  Treasury.  Early  in  September  the  stock- 
Pa.,  and  in  the  Conemaugh  valle;^  were  received,  holders  of  the'  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  and 
but  dealings  in  stocks  were  so  limited  that  the  Toledo,  being  convinced  that  the  property  was 
news  had  little  influence  upon  the  market,  and  mismanaged  secured,  by  united  action,  the  resig- 
when  the  service  was  restored  the  effect  of  the  nations  of  the  president  and  of  the  treasurer  of 
disaster  had  been  discounted.  The  feature  then  the  company,  wnich  resulted  in  a  sharp  advance 
was  a  manipulated  advance  in  su^ar  and  in  lead  in  the  price  of  the  stock.  Purchasers  of  North- 
trust.  Soon  after  there  came  a  rise  in  Central  em  Pacific  preferred  to  an  amount  sufficient 
New  Jersey,  in  the  other  coal  shares,  in  New  to  insure  the  success  of  the  blanket-morteage 
England,  and  in  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  scheme,  caused  a  rise  in  that  pro{)erty.  Dem- 
F^.  During  the  third  week  sugar  trust  advanced  ware  and  Hudson  rose  steadily,  imparting  a 
rapidly  to  the  best  figures  of  the  year,  followed  strong  tone  to  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
by  the  other  trust  stocks  and  by  New  Englafad,  em.  Excellent  reports  from  the  crops  stimu- 
which  was  affected  by  the  signing  of  the  bill  to  lated  buying  of  the  Grangers;  there  was  a  gradual 
permit  the  inclosing  of  a  pier  to  be  used  as  one  improvement  in  the  Vanderbilt  specialties,  and 
of  the  terminals  of  this  road.  The  Grangers  also  in  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  latter  based 
were  heavy  on  news  of  notice  by  the  Chicago  upon  the  satisfactory  financial  condition  of  the 
and  Alton  of  an  intention  to  withdraw  from  company.  During  the  third  week  the  Chicago, 
the  Interstate  Railway  Association,  and  also  Burlington  and  Northern  announced  a  through 
because  of  reductions  of  rates  by  the  Lake  trans-  cut  rate  to  the  seaboard  from  St.  Paul,  and  this 
portation  lines.  During  the  last  week  sugar  trust  had  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the  Gran^rs,  but 
sharply  declined  in  consequence  of  realizing  sales,  there  was  a  speedy  recovery  aided  by  satisfactory 
but  it  subsequently  reacted.  The  railroad  list  traffic  returns.  Durinff  the  last  week  in  the 
was  irregular,  with  New  England  and  Reading  month  the  bears  took  aovantage  of  active  money 
strongest,  and  it  so  continued  to  the  close.  Dur-  and  an  unsettling  fall  in  sugar  trust  to  raid  the 
ing  the  first  week  in  July  there  was  a  panicky  market,  but  the  attack  was  onlv  partially  sue- 
fan  in  sugar  trust,  due  to  the  discoverv  of  realiz-  cessf ul.  Louisville  and  Nashville  advanced  on 
ing  sales,  and  a  drop  in  Atchison,  Topeka  and  the  announcement  of  a  plan  to  issue  $13,000,000 
Santa  Fe  on  reports  that  the  financial  condition  of  stocks  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  about 
of  the  company  was  growing  worse.  News  of  a  $10,000,000  of  collateral  trust  bonds,  and  subse- 
cut  in  grain  rates  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  quently  Union  Pacific,  Manhattan,  the  Vander- 
had  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the  trunk-line  bilts.  Western  Union,  and  Central  New  Jersey 
stocks.  The  Grangers  were  sustained  by  the  rose  sharplv.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  month 
expectation  that  the  differences  in  the  West  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  sugar  trust 
would  soon  be  harmonized.  During  the  next  were  raided,  and  the  market  was  irregular  and 
week  one  feature  was  a  rise  in  Central  New  Jer-  lower.  The  bears  made  frequent  and  generally 
sey,  on  the  declaration  of  a  quarterly  dividend  of  successful  assaults  upon  the  trast  stocks  and  the 
1^  per  cent. ;  another  feature  was  a  sharp  fall  railroad  list  during  October.  Preparations  for 
in  sugar  trust,  on  the  announcement  of  an  ad-  the  shipment  of  $1,500,000  ^Id  to  Europe  on 
verse  decision  in  the  North  River  Refinery  case,  special  order  aided  them  during  the  first  week, 
but  this  was  followed  bv  a  reaction ;  and  still  and  the  only  strong  stocks  were  Central  New 
another  feature  was  an  advance  in  Chicago,  Bur-  Jersey,  Manhattan,  and  Manitoba.  The  raiding 
lingtou  and  Quincy,  on  a  rumor  that  it  would  was  renewed  in  the  second  week,  the  trust  stocks 
absorb  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Northern,  being  selected  for  attack,  and  about  the  strong- 
and  thus  remove  one  cause  for  disturbance  of  rates  est  properties  then  were  Louisville  and  Nash- 
in  the  West.  Toward  the  close  of  the  week  lead  ville,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohios,  Manhattan,  and 
trust  fell  on  news  that  the  capital  was  $83,000,-  Oregon  Transcontinental.  During  the  third 
000 ;  the  other  trust  stocks  declined  in  sympathy,  week  the  bears  attacked  sugar  trust,  cotton  seed, 
and  these  properties  were  feverish  and  lower  Missouri  Pacific,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
during  the  ensuing  week.  Toward  the  close  Fe,  the  Grangers,  and  Lackawanna.  The  reor^ 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  was  vigorously  ganization  scheme  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
raided.  The  feature  in  the  last  week  of  the  Santa  Fe  was  made  public  on  the  30th.  In  the 
month  was  an  advance  in  the  Chesapeake  and  following  week  it  was  announced  that  the  Union 
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Pacific  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  had 
made  an  important  traffic  alliance,  and  this 
started  a  rise  in  these  properties.  Then  came 
news  of  preparations  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  which  induced 
buying  of  the  bonds  of  that  company,  and  the 
market  was  strong  until  the  last  few  aays  of  the 
month,  when  it  became  irregular,  with  sugar 
trust,  cotton  seed,  the  Grangers,  and  the  (xmU 
shares  heaviest.  There  was  ^rther  liquidation 
in  the  trust  stocks  during  November.  .  Cotton 
seed  was.  unfavorably  a^cted  by  news  of  a 
shortage  of  9^77,000  in  the  accounts,  due  to  a 
misappropriation  of  the  funds,  but  $250,000  of 
the  amount  was  restored  to  the  company.  There 
was  free  selling  of  sugar  trust,  without  any  at- 
tempt being  made  by  the  insiders  to  support  it, 
and  the  fall  in  these  specialties  unfavorably  af- 
fected the  other  trust  stocks,  and  lead  was  espe- 
cially influenced  by  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust law  of  Missouri,  while  Chicago  gas  was 
broken  down  as  news  of  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  that  the  organization  was  il- 
legal. Missouri  Pacific  was  unfavorably  in- 
fiuenced  early  in  the  month  by  a  rumor  of  an  in- 
tended issue  of  $  10,000,000  bonds.  There  was  a 
fall  in  Reading,  based  upon  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  coal  trade,  and  a  heavy  tone  for 
Lackawanna.  Louisville  and  Nashville  rose  on 
purchases  for  European  account,  and  Union  Pa- 
cific and  Denver,  Texas  and  Port  Worth  im- 
proved in  consequence  of  pending  arrangements 
for  the  practical  absorption  of  the  latter  by  the 
former.  The  good  progress  made  in  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  F^  reorganization  scheme, 
caused  a  rise  in  that  stock.  During  the  second 
week,  although  the  trust  specialties  fell  off,  the 
railroad  list  was  generally  strong,  and  one  feat- 
ure was  a  rise  in  Union  Pacific  above  the  price 
of  Missouri  Pacific.  The  strongest  stocks  in  the 
third  week  were  Rock  Island,  the  Vanderbilts, 
Union  Pacific,  Denver,  Texas  and  Fort  Worth, 
Reading,  and  Lackawanna.  There  was  a  slight 
flurry  in  the  market  .on  the  18th,  due  to  an  un- 
settled movement  in  London,  which  was  caused 
by  a  fall  in  Brazilians,  and  later  in  the  day  there 
was  an  advance  in  money  to  20  per  cent.,  on  a 
report  subseouently  confirmed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasui7  intended  to  call  in  part 
of  the  Government  funds  on  deposit  with  the 
national  banks.  During  the  last  week  of  the 
month  the  tendency  of  the  market  was  generally 
downward,  sugar  trust  and  cotton  seed  being 
the  most  active  of  these  specialties,  and  the 
former  fell  off  twelve  points  compared  with  the 
opening  of  the  week.  The  success  of  the  At- 
cnison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  reorganization 
scheme  was  announced  on  the  25th,  but  this  was 
followed  by  free  selling  presumedly  by  those  who 
had  refrained  from  parting  with  their  stock  while 
the  bonds  were  being  deposited.  On  the  27th  a 
fall  in  Chicago  gas  trust,  caused  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  above  referred 
to,  had  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the  whole  list, 
and  on  the  29th  news  of  a  destructive  fire  in 
Boston  on  the  day  before  unfavorably  influenced 
the  entire  market,  and  particularly  the  stocks  of 
those  roads  which  are  managed  in  Boston.  It 
subsequently  appeared  that  the  amount  of  loss 
by  this  fire  was  greatlv  exaggerated.  The  tone 
was  weak  at  the  close  of  the  month.    One  feature 


was  a  sharp  decline  in  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco, 
due  to  disouieting  rumors  affecting  the  manage- 
ment of  tne  property,  and  notwithstanding  a 
prompt  denial  of  these  reports,  the  stock  did  not 
recover.  In  December  the  market  was  more  or 
less  affected  by  active  money,  by  an  unsettling 
fall  in  the  trust  stocks,  and  by  bearish  demonstra- 
tions upon  Missouri  Pacific  Toward  the  close  of 
the  month,  however,  there  was  a  better  feeling,  due 
to  the  declaration  of  extra  dividends  on  the  Van- 
derbilt  trunk  line  stocks,  to  increased  earnings  by 
all  the  Granger  roads,  and  to  an  agreement  to 
unite  all  important  interests  in  the  scheme  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 
In  tne  last  days  of  the  month  business  on  the 
Exchange  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  prices 
were  depressed  by  the  high  rates  for  money,  which 
on  the  30th  were  forced  to  45  per  cent. 

Total  sales  of  stocks  for  the  year  at  the  New 
York  Exchange  were  72,014,600  shares  against 
65,179,206  shares  in  1888 ;  85,291,028  in  1887  ; 
100,802,050  in  1886;  93,184,478  in  1885;  95,416,- 
868  in  1884;  96,087,905  in  1888;  113,720,665  in 
1882 ;  113,392,685  in  1881 ;  and  97,919,099  in  1880. 
The  transactions  in  Government  bonds  at  the 
Exchange  in  1889  were  $3,698,850,  and  in  rail- 
road and  miscellaneous  bonds  $398,825,425. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  lead- 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  tne  years  1888, 


me  8 


and  1890: 


LKAOINO  STOCKS. 


New  York  CeDtxal lOTf  108  107 

Erie I  «8i          27*  26f 

LakeShore 94|  IO4  1(M| 

MlchigftD  Centnl ,  87i          87|  94i 

RodTlsUuid '  1121          97  97* 

Northwest,  commoD 107f  108}  111 

Bt  Pftnl,  common 7A|          M  <i9f 

l>ela.,Lftclcawuuiaaiid  Weetern.  129|  144i  I    185} 

CeDtnl  New  Jersey 75           96^  \    ]2&i 

Following  are  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of 
a  few  speculative  stoclu  in  1889  and  188i8 : 


SPECULATIVE   AND  OTHER 
SHARES. 


Caiuidian  Pacific 

Canada  Southern 

Central  New  Jersey 

Central  Pacific 

Chattanooga 

Consolidated  Gas  

Delaware  and  Hudson 

Dela.,  X>u:kawanna  and  Western . 

Erie 

Hockinff  Valley 

Lake  Shore 

Louisville  and  Nashville 

Manhattan  Elevated  Consol 

Michigan  Central 

Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas 

Missouri  Pacific 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  New  England  . . . 

Northwestern   

Northern  Pacific 

Northern  Pacific,  preferred 

Omaha 

Omaha,  preferred 

Oreiron  TranBContlnental 

Pacific  Mall 

Kcudtng 

BIchmond  Terminal 

Rock  Island  

St  Paul 

Texas  and  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 

Western  Union. 


1888. 


1880. 


HighMt.     Highest.  I   Low«at. 


m 

75 

47* 

ftTi 

57* 

w* 

»6* 

181 

92* 

87* 

86f 

88 

m 

104* 

81* 

m 

94* 

80* 

184 

1A6 

180 

14&i 

151 

1844 

80 

80{ 

K^l 

86 

iH 

11 

104 

108* 

99| 

(>4 

m 

5€* 

98 

109* 

90 

»2 

99* 

84* 

IS 

14 
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FINE  ARTS  IN  1889.  Under  this  title  are  honor,  exhibited  *' Bretonnes  au  pardon,"  a 
treated  the  principal  art  events  of  the  past  work  of  hi^h  rank  on  a  medium-sized  canyas. 
year,  ending  with  December,  1889,  including  es-  In  a  simple  landscape  with  a  church  in  the 
oecially  the  great  exhibitions  in  Europe  and  the  background  and  groups  near  it,  are  seven  peas- 
United  States,  the  sales  and  acquisitions  of  ant  women  in  black  cloth  dresses  and  white  caps, 
works  of  art,  and  the  erection  of  public  statues  One  is  reading  while  the  others  are  listening,  and 
and  monuments.  two  men  standing  by  seem  to  be  equally  mter- 

Paris :  Salon.— The  exhibition  (Ma^  1    to  ested  in  what  is  going  on.    The  execution  of  the 

June  30)  comprised  5,810  numbers,  classified  as  work  is  strong  and  sober  and  without  artifice, 

follows :   Paintings,  2,771 ;  cartoons,  water-col-  Jean  Paul  Laurens's  **  Les  hommes  du  saint- 

ors,  pastels,  porcelain  pictures,  etc,,  1,194 ;  sculpt-  office  "  is  a  vigorous  picture,  free  and  luminous 

ures,  1,090;  engraving  in  medals  and  precious  in  color,  and  true  in  tone.    It  represents  two 

stones,  55 ;  architecture,  173 ;   engraving,  527.  monks  seated  at  the  two  ends  of  a  table  in  a 

The  receipts  of  the  Salon  were  200,000  francs.  spacious  hall,  one  reading  from  a  document,  the 

Section  of  painting :  Medal  of  honor  awarded  other  reading  aloud.    The  floor  is  strewed  with 

to  Pascal  Dagnan-Bouveret  by  217  votes  against  books  and  manuscripts,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 

115  to  Benjamin-Constant.    No  first-class  medal  room  is  seated  an  ola  monk,  leaning  on  his  elbow 

awarded.    Second-class  medals :  Gabriel  Uuay,  and  attentively  listening. 

Marcel  Baschet.  Emile  Renard,  Eugene  Berthe-  Franyois  Flameng's  chief  contribution  is 
Ion,  Paul  Emile  Boutigny,  Rene  QQbert,  Henry  **  Rollin,  Principal  du  College  de  Beauvais,  & 
Eueene  Delacroix,  Pierre  Outin,  Camille  Paris,  Paris,'*  for  the  staircase  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  pen- 
Frederic  Montenard,  Thdophile  Louis  Deyrolle,  dant  to  his  **  Ab^lard "  of  last  year.  Henri 
Louis  Auguste  Loustanneau,  Alexis  Vollon,  LeroUe's  **■  Albert  le  Grand  au  Convent  de  Saint- 
Ldon  Boudot,  Charles  Edouard  Frere.  Third-  Jacques,''  also  for  the  Sorbonne,  represents  a 
class  medals:  Louis  Garde tte,  Gustave  Cesaire  mouK,  in  white  robe  and  black  cloak,  standing 
Garaud,  Mile.  Marguerite  Godin,  Jean  Baptiste  in  the  center  of  a  court  bordered  with  trees, 
Duff  and,  Georees  Henri  Fauvel,  Emile  Ren4  with  pupils  grouped  in  front  listening  to  his 
Menard,  Leopold  Horovitz,  Mile.  Aline  Billet,  discourse.  In  the  background  are  cloisters  and 
Mile.  Th^rese  Pomey,  Paulin  Bertrand,  Pierre  the  towers  of  a  church. 

Boure^ogne,  L6on  Joubert,  Paul  Renouard,  £dou-  Benjamin-Constant's  *'  Le  jour  des  funer- 
ard  d'Ot^mar,  Mile.  Th^rese  Schwartze,  Joseph  ailles'^  represents  the  corpse  of  a  Moorish  gran- 
Salomon,  Paul  Quinsac,  Paul  Jean  Gervais,  Jean  dee  stretened  out  on  a  magnificent  carpet,  with 
Cabrit.  Auguste  Alexandre  Hirsch,  Remy  Cog-  a  group  of  women  sitting  around  lootung  on. 
ghe,  Edwin  Weeks,  Hippolyte  Foumier,  Eugdne  All  the  accessories,  arms,  jewels,  stuffs,  ete.,  ex- 
DeuUy,  Anders  Zorn,  Hans  Bartels,  Evariste  hibit  the  painter's  extraordinary  skill. 
Carpentier,  Albert  Lambert,  Jos^  Frappa,  Stan  is-  Theobald  Chartran's  contribution  to  the  Sor- 
las  Lupine.  bonne  decorations,  **  Ambroise  Par6  pratiquant 

Section  of  sculpture :  No  medal  of  honor  la  ligature  des  arteres  sur  un  ampute,"  represent^s 
awarded.  First-class  medal:  Gustave  Michel,  a  scene  from  the  siege  of  Metz  in  1555,  where 
Second-class  medals  :  Denys  Puech,  Georges  Ambroise  Pare,  the  famous  surgeon  of  that  day, 
Gardet,  Hldouard  Charles  Houssin,  Alexandre  is  trying  on  an  amputated  limb  his  ligature  for 
Gabriel  Laporte,  Emmanuel  Hannaux,  Adolphe  the  arteries,  he  alone  keeping  cool  amid  an  ex- 
Louis  Victor  Geoffroy,  Felix  Soules,  Alphonse  cited  and  anxious  group  of  spectators,  among 
Eugene  Lechevrel.  Third-class  medals :  Georges  whom  are  seyeral  ecclesiastics. 
Ernest  Saulo,  Anatole  Guillot.  Louis  Pierre,  Leon  Lhermitte's  picture,  "Claude  Bernard, 
£douard  Foumier,  Mile.  Marcelle  Rene  Lance-  entoure  de  ses  eleves,'  for  the  hall  of  the  Faculte 
lot,  Andr6  d'Houdain,  Henri  Cros,  Pierre  Ram-  des  Sciences,  represents  Claude  Bemiurd  giving  a 
baud,  Franyois  Moreau,  Armand  Lucian  Bloch,  lesson  in  vivisection  amid  a  group  of  students 
Charles  Levy,  Louis  Gr^goire.  and  well-known  savants,  all  portraite. 

Section  of  architecture :  No  medal  of  honor  Georges  Rochegrosse's  "  Le  bal  des  Ardents " 

awarded.    First-class  medal :  Pierre  Joseph  Es-  is  the  tragic  enaine  of  a  fete  given  in  the  fif- 

qui^.    Second-class  medals :  Lucien  Fournereau,  teenth  century,  by  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  in  which 

Paul    Wallon,  Charles    Henri  Cazaux.    Third-  many  of  the  participants,  disguised  as  wild  men 

class  medals :  Paul  Allorge.  Ernest  Brunnarius,  and  satyrs,  took  fire  and  met  a  miserable  death. 

Antonin  Durand,  Philippe  Leidenfrost.  Frangois     Tattegrain's     **  Louis     XIV    aux 

Section  of  engraving :  Medal  of  honor  awarded  Dunes  "  represents  an  incident  eight  days  after 

to  Achille  Jacquet.     First-class  medal :  Jacques  the  battle  of  the  Dunes,  in  1658,  when  Louis 

Martial    Deveaux    (line    engraving).     Second-  XIV,  in  company  with  Turenne,   revisited  the 

class  medals:  Adolphe  G^ry-Bichard  (etching),  scene.    The  King,  to  counteract  the  foul  odors 

Eugene  Abot  (line  engraving).   Third-class  med-  arising  from  decaying  corpses,  holds  a  bouquet 

als  :    Femand    Desmoulin,    Louis    Muller,  and  to  his  nose.    It  is  an  interesting,  but  disagree- 

MUe.  Gabrielle  Poynot  (etching) ;  Etienne  Cor-  ably  realistic  work. 

pet,  Gustave  Victor  Derache,  and  Louis  Colas  Carolus  Duran  exhibited  a  "  Bacchus  "  repre- 

(lithography) ;  Leon   Ruffe,  (Jeorges  Thevenin,  senting  the  god  borne  along  in  a  triumphal  car, 

fimile  Roland,  and  Godefroy  Vintraut  (wood).  surrounded  by  frenzied  Bacchantes.   The  picture 

No  American  received  a  medal  in  any  of  the  is  full  of  life  and  shows  the   perfection  of  exe- 

sections,  but  three  "  honorable  mentions  "  were  cution,  but  is  otherwise  uninteresting.    Several 

accorded  to  Miss  Mariette  Cotton  for  a  portrait ;  exquisite  portraits  atoned  for  this  aberration. 

Frederick  MacMonies  for  his  **  Diana,"  a  statue ;  Gerorae  s  contribution,  bearing  for  title  a  verse 

and  Whitney  Warren,  for  architectural  designs,  from  Voltaire,  is  another  curious  picture  repre- 

Dagnan-Bouveret,  who  received  the  medal  of  senting  a  Cupid  girt  with  a  garland  of  roses  and 
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leaning  on  a  gilded  bow  in  a  ca^^e  of  g;ambo]ing  The  total  exhibit  of  each  country  in  all  classes 

lions,  lionesses,  and  tigresses,  who  stop  in  evident  was  as  follows :  France,  2,777 ;  Algeria,  66 ;  Ger- 

amazement  to  gaze  on  the  apparition.    It  is  sup-  many,  101 ;  Austria-Hungary,  159 ;  Belgium,  800; 

posed  to  symbolize  the  power  of  love.  Denmark,  248 ;  Spain,  179 ;  United  States,  572 ; 

Among  the  battle  pictures  was   Moreau  de  Finland,  77 ;  Oreat  Britain,  552 ;  Greece,  91 : 

Tours's  ^'  En  avant !  En  avant !"  an  episode  in  Ital};,  327 ;  Norwaj,  148 ;  Netherlands,  288 ;  Rou- 

the  battle  of  FrtBsch wilier  (Aug.  6, 1870),  repre-  mania,  59  ;  Russia,  205 ;  Servia,  26  ;  Sweden, 

senting  Colonel  de  Franchessin,  mortally  wound-  228 ;  Switzerland,  168.    There  were  also  about 

ed,  urging  his  men  forward.     Another  "  En  125  exhibits  from  the  several  South  American 

avant !    by  Paul  GroUeron,  shows  a  body  of  countries.    In  addition  there  was  an  exhibition 

soldiers  hastening  through  a  farm  gateway  to  called  the  Centennial  of  French  Art,  in  which 

advance  under  m:e.     Gabriel  Ferrier's  '*  Bella  were  shown  the  best  examples  of  the  nation's  art 

matribus    detestata "  is   an   emphatic    protest  from  1789  to  1889,  ^thered  from  museums  and 

against  war  from  woman's  standpoint.     Louis  private  collections,  in  seven  departments,  as  fol- 

Gardette's  "  Le  G6n6ral  Margueritte  au  plateau  tows :  Painting,  652 ;  water-colors  and  designs, 

de  Floing,  bataille  de  Sedan,'*  an  immense  can-  558 ;  miniatures  and  fans,  76 ;  sculpture,  140 ; 

vas.  represents  the  general's  death  in  the  thick  engraving  on  medals,  129 ;  architecture,  876 ; 

of  the  fight.  engraving  and  lithography,  465.     The  French 

Of  the  religious  pictures  exhibited,  Friedrich  Water-Color  Society,  too,  had  a  special  exhibition 

Karl  von  Uhde's  triptych  "  La  Nuit  Sainte  "  was  of  468  numbers,  and  the  French  Pastel  Society 

one  of  the  most  interesting,  with  real  figures  of  about  800  numbers. 

from  life  instead  of  allegorical  fancies.    The  Medals  of  honor  and  first-class  medals  were 

**  Vierge  Noire  "  of  Antonin  Merci^,  and  the  awarded  in  the  section  of  painting  as  follows : 

**  Madonna  "  of  Dagnan-Bouveret  are    also  of  Medals  of  honor  :    France,  —  £lie  Delaunay, 

exceptional  interest  for  fine  modeling  and  deli-  Pascal  Dagnan-Bouveret,  Eldouard  D^taille,  Fer- 

cacy  of  color.  nand    Cormon,  Jean   Gigoux,  Raphael  Collin, 

Landscape  painting  was  well  illustrated  by  Ernest    Hubert,  Jules  Dupr6,  Camille  Bemier, 

Peraire,  Pelouze,  Pointelin,  Galeme,  Zuber,  Fran-  Jules  Lefebvre,  Aim6  Morot,  L^n  Lherraitte, 

^is,  Allegr^,  Casile,  Sain,  Decanis,  and  Nor-  Francois  Flameng.     England, — Loreuz  Alma- 

mann ;  sea-oieces  by  Boudin,  Courant,  Dieterle,  Tadema,  Henrv  Moore.     United  States,— John 

Mesdag,  ana  Guillaumet ;  and  animal  painting  S.  Sargent,  J.  Gari  Melchers.    Belgium, — Alfred 

by    Barillot,    Dieterle,    Julien  Dupr^,    Charles  Stevens,  Emile  Wauters,  Franz  Courtens.    Oer- 

Jacques,  and  Princeteau.  many, — Max  Liebermann,  Friedrich  Karl  von 

Among  noteworthy  portraits  were  the    last  Uhde.  Italy, — Giovanni  Boldini.  Austria-Hun- 

painted  by  Cabanel  before  his  death — a  woman  gary,  —  Mihail  Munkacsy.     Sweden,  —  Richaid 

m  black  velvet  and  a  young  blonde  woman  in  a  tiergh.  Russia. — Joseph  Chelmonski.    Finland, 

white  dress,  the  latter  left  unfinished.    Jules  Le-  — Albert  Edelfeld.  Spain,— huis  Jiminez.  Neth- 

febvre  exhibited  a  wonderfully  executed  portrait  erlands, — Josef  Israels.    Denmark, — Peter  Sev- 

of  a  lady  in  a  velvet  dress,  Hubert  a  portrait  of    erin  Kroyer.    Norway, Werenskiold. 

General  Mirabel,  and  Van  Beers  one  of  Henri  Gold  medals :  France, — F^lix  Barrias,  Benja- 
Rochefort.  Mm.  Constant,  Cormon,  and  Fran-  min  -  Constant,  Jean  B^raud,  Gabriel  Ferrier, 
9ois  Flameng  also  contributed  portraits  of  Albert  Fouri^,  Emile  Friant,  Ferdinand  Hum- 
women.  Jean  B^raud  grouped  in  a  small  can-  bert,  Julien  Le  Blant,  £mile  Levy,  Evariste  Lu- 
vas  the  principal  writers  for  the  "Journal  des  minais,  Albert  Maignan,  Luc  Olivier  Merson, 
D^bats,"  including  L^n  Say,  Jules  Simon,  Re-  Fr^^ric  Montenard,  Germain  Pelouse,  Fran9ois 
nan,  Bardonx,  and  Jean  Lemoine.  Raflaelli,  Alexandre  Rapin,  £mile  Renouf,  An- 

Noteworthy  among  the  sculptures  of  the  Salon  dr6  Rixens,  Tony  Robert-Fleury,  Francis  Tatte- 

was  the  model  in  plaster  of  the  "  Jeanne  d'  Arc  "  grain,  James  Tissot,  Paul  Vavson,  Felix  de  Vuil- 

of  Paul  Dubois,  an  eauestrian  figure  in  armor,  fefroy,   Joseph  Wencker,  Henri  Zuber,  £mi]e 

with  drawn  sword  in  nand  and  upturned  eyes,  as  Baran,  Joseph  Blanc,  L^on  Glaize,  Mme.  De- 

if  in  prayer  before  entering  battle.    It  is  to  be  mont-Breton,  Adrien  Demont,  Eugene  Boudin, 

cast  in  bronze  and  erected  oefore  the  cathedral  Paul  E.  Santai,  Emile  Breton,  £douard  Dubufe, 

at  Rheims.    Another  equestrian  statue  of  Jeanne  Meissonier  ^/«,  Auguste  Pointelin,  Hector  Hano- 

d' Arc,  by  Emmanuel  Fremiet,  represents  an  older  teau,  Gustave  Jacquet,   Henri    Saint  in,  fimile 

Maid  of  Orleans,  also  in  armor,  oearin^  on  high  Adan,  Edouard  Dantan,  Paul  Mathev,  Emman- 

the  oriflamme.    This  is  a  new  rendenng  of  the  uel  Damoye,  Edmond  Yon,  R^n6  Gilbert,  John 

statue  of  the  same  artist  erected  in  the  Place  des  Lewis  Brown,  Victor  Binet,  Francois  Ehrmann, 

Pyramides,  Paris.  Gustave  Courtois,  Albert  Pierre  Dawant,  Albert 

Denys  Puech,  who  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  Aublet,  Henri  Martin,  Luigi  Loir,  Paul  Albert 

1884,  gets  a  second-class  medal  this  year  for  his  Baudouin,  Victor  Marec,  L&n  Barillot,  Norbert 

"  D^ollation  de  Saint-Jean  Baptiste  ';  and  Gus-  Goeneutte,  Henri  Pille,  Stanislas  Lcpine.   United 

tave  Michel  a  medal  of  the  first  class  for  his  States, — Alexander  Harrison,  Eugene  Vail,  K.  L. 

"  Fortune  enlevant  son  bandeau."  Weeks,  George  Hitchcock.    Switzerland. — Mile. 

Paris :  Exposition  UiiiTer8elle.~The  art  Louise  Breslau,  Charles  Giron.  Eugene  Burnand. 

exhibition  at  tne  Exposition  Universelle  of  1889  Belgium. — Jan  Verhas,  Alfred  Verv^e,  Francois 

(May  6  to  Nov.  6)  was  one  of  the  most  notable  Lamoriniere,  £mile  Claus,  Theodore  Verstraete, 

ever  held.    Works  of  art  were  divided  into  five    Strugs.    Netherlands.  —  Hendrik  Willem 

classes:   1.   Oil  paintings:  2.   Paintings   other  Mesdag.    Sujeden. — Carl  Larson,  Anders  Zom. 

than  oil  and  designs ;  8.  Sculpture  and  engrav-  Norway,  —  Hans    Heyerdahl,    Eilif    Peterssen. 

ing  in  medals ;  4.  Architecture  ;  5.  Engraving  Denmark. — Vigga  Johansen,  Albert  Auker.  Otto 

and  lithography.  Bache.    Spain, — Jose  Jiminez  Aranda.  Raiinun- 
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do  de  Madrazo,  Luis  Alvarez.    Austria-Bungary.  fants  Arabes,"  18,900  francs.    Meissonier,  **  Les 

Albert  Hynais,  Jules  de  Payer,  RodolpheRibarz.  cuirassiers"  (ISC^,  painted   in    1878),   190,000 

England,  —  Sir    Frederick    Leighton,    Edward  francs.  Due  d  Aumale ;  "  Dans  les  fosses  d'An- 

Burne-Jones,  Henry  Moore,  Alma-Tadema,  Hu-  tibes,  44,500  francs,  American  Art  Association ; 

bert  Herkomer,  J.  C.  Hook,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  "  Le  vin  du  cure,"  90,000  francs ;  **  Le  peintre 

James  McNeill  Whistler,  Stanhope  A.  Forbes,  et  Tamateur,"  63,000   francs:    ^^Jeune  nomme 

B.  W.  Leader,  John  R.  Reid,  J.  J.  Shannon,  dcrivant  une  lettre,"  65,500  francs ;  "  Jouers  de 

ItcUy. — Filippo    Carcano,    Leonardo    Barzacco,  boules  k  Versailles,"  71,000  francs;  "Les  troia 

Angelo    Morbelli.     Oermany, — Wilhelm    Leibl.  fameurs,"  42,000  francs ;  "  La  descente  des  va* 

Russia, — Constantin  Makovski,  Vinceslas  Szy-  ches,"  37,100  francs ;  **  Bei^r  ramenant  son  trou- 

mankovski,  Qeorg  Lehmann,  Aiexis  Harlamou.  peau,"  ^,000  francs;  "La  Basse-oour,  36,200 

Finland, — A.  Edelfelt.    International  Section,  francs. 

— Arturo  Michelena,  Zacharie  Zakarian.  The  sale  of  the  collection  of  Auguste  Dreyf  us» 
Paris :  Miseellaneoas. — One  of  the  most  im-  comprising  116  numbers,  in  Paris  in  June,  real- 
portant  art  sales  of  the  century  was  that  of  the  ized  861,000  francs.  Some  of  the  best  prices  ob- 
secr^tan  collection,  consisting  of  a  large  number  tained  were :  Troyon,  "  Le  passage  du  bac  "  (sold 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  modem  French  in  1872  for  82,500  francs),  100,(X)0  francs ;  "  La 
school  and  of  some  good  "old  masters."  The  route  du  marche"  (for  which  Troyon  received 
sales  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  6,045,165  2,500  francs),  62,000  francs.  Meissonier,  "  Jeune 
francs.  First  day,  3,651, OW);  second  dav,  1,901,-  homme  lisant,"  20,700  francs.  Edouard  D^ 
355 ;  third  day,  492,810.  The  following  'is  a  par-  taille,  "  Bonaparte  en  Egvpte  "  (Salon  of  1878), 
tial  list  of  the  prices  obtained  for  some  of  the  31,500  francs.  Beme-Bellecour, "  Les  tirailleurs 
modem  French  pictures  at  the  sale,  which  at-  de  la  Seine  au  combat  de  la  Malmaison,  1870/* 
tracted  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  world:  25,000  francs.  Theodore  Rousseau,  "Paysage 
Oorot,  "  Le  matin,"  56,000  francs ;  "  Biblis  "  (the  du  Berry,"  48,500  francs.  Vibert,  "  Le  depart 
painter*s  last  work),  84,0(X)  francs ;  "  Le  soir,"  des  maries,"  45,500  francs.  Vautier,  "  I^oce 
16,000  francs;  "  L'fiteng,"  6,100  francs.  Cour-  Alsacienne,"  40,000  francs, 
bet,  "  La  remise  de  chevreuils  "  (Lepel-Cointet  The  sale  of  the  studio  eifects  of  the  late  Alex- 
sale,  35,000  francs),  76,000  francs.  Daubigny,  andre  Cabanel,  in  Paris,  May  22  and  25,  produced 
"La  rentr^  des  moutons,"  42,000  francs;  in  the  aggregate,  141,081  francs.  Of  the  pictures, 
"Ruisseau  dans  la  for§t,"  15,100  francs.  De-  "Cleopatra  trying  Poisons  on  Prisoners  con- 
camps,  **  Joseph  vendu  par  ses  frSres,"  40,5(X)  demned  to  Death,  brought  20,0(X)  francs ;  "  The 
francs  ;  "  Les  singes  experts,"  70,0(X)  francs ;  First  Ecstacy  of  St.  John  Baptist,"  12,500  francs ; 
"Le  frondeur,"  92,000  francs;  "Bourreaux  and  "  The  Triumph  of  Flora,"  3,000  francs, 
turcs,"  83,500  francs;  "  Bouldosnie  et  terrier  A  bronze  replica  of  Bartholdi's  statue  of  "Lib- 
^ossais,"  46,000  francs.  Eugene  Delacroix, "  Le  erty  Li^htin^  the  World,"  one  fifth  the  size  of 
retour  de  jouers  de  boules  a  Antibes,"  60.000  the  original  m  New  York  harbor,  was  erected,  in 
francs;  "Ecrivain  m^itant,"  45,000  francs;  July,  at  the  tie  des  Cygnes,  Grenelle.  The  figure^ 
"  La  lecture  du  manuscrit,"  39,000  francs;  " Le  which  is  11'40  metres  nigh,  is  elevated  on  a  mole 
liseur  en  costume  rose,"  66,000  francs ;  "Troupe  of  masonry  beside  the  bridge.  It  is  a  gift  to  the 
de  Mousquetaires,"  36,600  francs ;  "  Le  fumeur  citv  of  Paris  by  American  residents, 
en  costume  rouge,"  33,500  francs ;  "  Le  liseur  London  :  Royal  AcAdemy.  —  The  twentieth 
blanc," 36,0(X)  francs;  " Le  baiser,"  17,000  francs;  winter  exhibition  was  noteworthy  as  containing 
**  Le  peintre,"  29,000  francs ;  "  Causerie,"  26,0(X)  no  pictures  of  the  Italian  schools,  being  mainly 
francs ;  "  Portrait  de  Mme.  Sabatier,"  7,100  devoted  to  the  Dutch  school  and  to  English 
francs ;  "  Recit  du  Si^ge  de  Berg-op-Zoom "  works  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century* 
(medallion,  size  of  five  -  franc  piece),  20,1(X)  Among  the  former  were  a  noble  group  of  Rem- 
francs ;  L'Amateur  de  peintre,"  15,100  francs ;  brandts  from  Buckingham  Palace  ana  from  the 
"  Hussard  appuy^  sur  son  cheval,"  16,000  francs,  collection  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  Among  the 
J.  F.  Millet,  "L'Angelus,"  553,000  francs,  English  pictures  were  works  by  Turner,  Con- 
American  Art  Association ;  "  Le  retour  k  la  stable,  Collins,  Dyce,  R.  C.  Leslie,  etc.  Two 
fontaine,"  20,600  francs.  Th.  Rousseau,  "  La  rooms  also  were  devoted  to  a  loan  collection  of 
hutte  des  charbonniers,"  75,500  francs;  "La  portraits  and  subject  pictures  by  Frank  Holl, 
ferme  sous  bois,"  58,500  francs  ;  "  Jean  de  the  lately  deceased  acaaemician. 
Paris,"  42,000  francs;  "Le  printemps,"  33,000  The  one  hundred  and  twenty-first  annual  ex- 
francs.  Troyon,  "  Le  passage  du  gue,"  120,000  hibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  contained  2,196 
francs ;  "  Vaches  au  pfiturage,"  45,000  francs ;  works,  selected  from  about  6,000  contributions, 
••  Le  chien  d'arret,"  70,000  francs;  "  Paturage  including  1,264  oil  paintings,  301  water-colors. 
Nor  maud,"  31,500  francs;  Christophe  Colomb"  111  miniatures,  138  works  in  black  and  white 
(San  Donate  sale,  80,000  francs).  36,000  francs ;  and  engravings,  200  architectural  drawings,  and 
"  Tigre  surpris  par  un  serpent,"  35,500  francs ;  182  sciuptures. 

"  Desdemone    maudite    par   son    pere,"    16,000        The  principal  positions  in  the  first  room  were 

francs.    Diaz, "Diane chasseresse," 71,000 francs,  occupied  bv  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Sir  John 

American  Art  Association  ;   "  La  descent  des  Millais,  and  Frederick  Goodall.    Of  Sir  Freder- 

Bohemiens,"  33,000  francs ;  "  Venus  et  Adonis,"  ick's  contributions,  "  Invocation  "  (54  x  34)  rep- 

36,000    francs;    "Venus   et    T  Amour,"    17,800  resents  a  young  priestess  in  white  robes  standing 

francs.    Jules  Dupre,  "  Bords  de  Riviere,"  40,-  with  uplifted  arms  in  the  attitude  of  invocation. 

000  francs.     Fortuny,  "  Fantasia  Arabe,"  24,300  Oflferings  of  grapes  are  on  the  altar  before  her, 

francs.      Eugene    Fromentin,    "  Gorges    de    la  and  in  the  background  are  marble  columns.    In 

Chiffa,  43,000  francs ;  "  La  chasse  au  faucon,"  "  Greek  Girls  playing  at  Ball "  (45  x  78)  two  girls, 

41,000  francs;  " L' Alert e,"  25,700  francs;  "En-  inflowing  draperies  which  exhibit  their  form» 
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are  playing  on  the  terrace  of  a  house,  against  a  watching  the  buxom  lasses  hanging  around  their 
bacRground  of  purple  mountains  and  inlets  of  favorite,  the  doughty  trumpeter, 
the  Adriatic.  The  figures  and  landscape  are  Hubert  Herkomer  s  **  The  Chapel  of  the  Char- 
bathed  in  summer  light.  "  Sibyl,"  a  thirdf  pict-  ter-House  "  (6  feet  7  inches  x  8  feet  10  inches) 
ure  represents  a  dark-haired  sibyl  sitting  in  a  recalls,  in  some  respects,  the  painter's  "  The  Last 
grotto,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand.  Smoke  Muster,"  exhibited  in  1875.  The  pensioners  are 
curls  upward  from  a  tripod  near  her,  and  scrolls  assembling  in  the  chapel  before  the  Sunday  serv- 
lie  at  her  feet.  ice.  The  aim  of  the  painter  has  been  to  de- 
Sir  John  Millais  contributed  "  Murthly  Water "  pict  types,  not  portraits,  and  each  face  is  sup- 
(40  X  68),  a  Perthshire  landscape  on  a  sunny  day  posed  to  offer  a  suggestion  of  the  owner*s  past 
in  autumn,  with  trees  and  hills  in  background  career.  It  has  been  purchased  by  the  trustees 
and  the  Tay  at  left  with  a  boat  drawn  up  and  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  for  £2,200. 
two  sitting  figures  on  the  bank.  The  scene  is  Solomon  J.  Solomon,  the  painter  of  "  Niobe," 
near  Dnnkeld,  where  the  painter  has  his  fishing,  one  of  the  successes  of  last  year,  exhibited  an- 
Another  picture  **  The  Ola  Garden  "  (45  x  68)  rep-  other  immense  canvas  (11  feet  x  7  feet),  entitled 
resents  an  old-fashioned  Scotch  garden  in  au-  "  Sacred  and  Profane  Love."  Above,  an  angel 
tumn.  A  fountain  with  water  flowing  into  a  shelters  with  her  wings  an  allegorical  group  of 
basin  from  the  mouth  of  a  dolphin,  on  which  husband,  wife,  and  child;  below,  in  tne  fore- 
is  mounted  a  Cupid,  is  in  the  foreground,  and  in  ground,  a  nude  beauty  lures  a  victim  to  destruc- 
the  background,  over  high  walls,  behind  which  tion,  pelting  him  with  roses  while  she  drags  him 
rise  yews,  cypresses,  ana  close-cut  box  hedges,  over  a  precipice, 
part  of  a  manor  house  is  seen.  Other  noteworthy  contributions  were  Edwin 

Frederick  Goodall's  chief  contribution, "  Lead-  Long's  **  Jairus's  Daughter,"  **  Preparing  for  the 
ing  the  Flock :  Early  Morning,  Cairo,"  a  Bedouin  Festival  of  Anubis,"  and  "  Alethe,"  the  attend- 
shepherdess  blowing  a  pipe  and  followed  by  a  ant  of  the  sacred  ibis  in  the  great  temple  of  Isis 
a  flock  of  sheep,  with  the  walls  of  Cairo  and  the  at  Memphis,  the  young  priestess  beloved  by  Al- 
Pyramids  in  the  distance,  hung  between  Sir  ciphron,  and  heroine  of  Moore's  poem,  **  The 
Frederick  Leighton's  two  single-figure  pieces.  Epicurean";  Luke  Fildes's  "An  Al  Fresco  Toi- 
Another  work  entitled  **  The  Day  of  Rest  at  the  let,"  representing  a  group  of  women  In  gay  Vene- 
Old  Home,"  illustrating  a  stanza  from  Tennyson's  tian  costumes  in  the  court-yard  of  an  old  palace, 
**  Palace  of  Art,"  represents  a  picturesque  Queen  one  of  whom  is  having  her  hair  combed ;  land- 
Anne  house,  with  lawns  and  meadows,  and  a  scapes  and  sea-pieces  by  Peter  Graham,  J.  C. 
brook  with  a  hoi'se  drinking  in  the  foreground.  Hook,  Colin  Hunter,  G.  D.  Leslie,  Henry  Moore, 
The  place  has  belonged  to  the  Blackwell  family  and  firiton  Riviere ;  and  portraits  by  G.  H. 
for  two  hundred  years.  Boughton,  Herkomer,  Ouless,  Sant,  Millais,  John 

W.  Q.  Orchardson's  principal  picture,  "  The  S.  Sargent,  and  John  Pettie. 

Young  Duke "(4  feet  10x8  feet),  represents  the  London:  OrosTenor  Gallery. — The  winter 

dining-hall  of  a  French  noble  in  the  time  of  exhibition  was  a  continuation  of  "  A  Century  of 

Louis  XIV.    The  young  duke  is  seated  at  the  British  Art,"  begun  last  year.    It  was  made  up 

middle  of  a  cross- table,  while  his  guests  are  rising  largely  of  well-known  works,  such  as  Wilkie  s 

with  glasses  raised  to  drink  his  health.    This  "Kind  Man's  Buff"  and  "Penny  Wedding," 

picture  was  one  of  the  successes  of  the  year.  Reynolds's  "  Crossing  the  Brook,     Constable's 

Alma-Tadema  exhibited  a  characteristic  pict-  "  Llock,"  Turner's  "  Calais  Harbor,"  and  "  Gains- 

ure,  "At  the  Shrine  of  Venus,"  showing  two  borough's  "  The  Mall."  It  contained  also  pastels 

Roman  ladies,  one  reclining  and  one  sitting,  on  by  Romney,  Cotes,  Gardner,  Russell,  etc. 

a  couch  in  an  inner  room  of  a  barber *s  shop.    In  The  thirteenth  summer  exhibition  of  the  Gros- 

the  background,  through  a  small  corridor,  are  venor  Galler>%  containing  416  numbers,  includ- 

seen  others  waiting,  and  at  the  left  one  enters,  ing  oil  and  water-color  paintings,  pastels,  and 

offering  to  the  shrine  of  Venus  the  customary  sculptures,  was  attractive,  though  conspicuous 

offering— a  flower.  by  tne  absence  of  many  prominent  names  for- 

Frank  Dicksee's  "The  Passing  of  Arthur"  merly  connected  with  it.  Among  the  noteworthv 
<5  feet  X  8  feet),  is  a  Tennysonian  rendering  of  the  pictures  was  Sir  John  Millais's  *'  Shelling  Peas '' 
legend.  The  body  of  the  king,  his  armor  glisten-  (51  x  41),  a  fair  girl,  with  flaxen  hair,  seated, 
ing  in  the  moonlight,  lies  supported  by  the  three  shelling  peas  into  a  china  bowl.  It  is  dedicated 
queens,  in  the  middle  of  the  barge,  which,  to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  George  H.  Bough- 
manned  by  spectral  oarsmen,  is  just  pushing  off  ton's  "  Under  the  Harvest  Moon  "  (53  x  31),  repre- 
from  a  reeidv  shore.  sents  a  girl,  with  dark  hair  and  gray  costume. 

Vicat  Cole's  "  The  Summons  to  Surrender "  standing  beside  a  sheaf  of  wheat.     Ernest  A. 

<6  feet  2x9  feet  11),  represents  a  scene  in  the  Waterlow contributed  a  landscape  with  a  woman 

English  Channel  during  the  flght  with  the  Ar-  and  a  laden  horse  in  foreground,  entitled  "  A 

mada:  Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  Heavy  Load";  J.  McWhirter,  a  studv  in  trees. 

the  "  Revenge,"  is  summoning  Don  Pedro  de  Val-  entitled  "  The  Wierd  Sisters  " ;  John  I^ettie,  por- 

dez,  whose  great  galleon  is  in  the  center,  to  sur-  traits  of  Rider  Haggard  and  others ;  George 

render.    A  fitting  pendant  to  this  picture  is  Sey-  Clausen,  "Plowing";  and  Ernest  Parton  three 

mour  Lucas's  "  The  Surrender,"  in  which  Don  landscapes. 

Pedro  is  shown  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Revenge,"  London :  New  Gallery. — The  "  Exhibition 

delivering  up  his  sword  to  Sir  Francis  Drake.  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart "  at  the  New  Gal- 

F.  D.  Millet's  "  Anthony  Van  Corlaer,  the  lery,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sea- 
Trumpeter  "  was  on  the  line  in  the  same  room,  son,  its  purpose  being  to  illustrate  by  pictures, 
It  is  an  interior,  with  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  miniatures,  and  other  relics  the  history  of  that 
smoking  his  pipe  in  the  chimney  comer  and  notable  family.     Among  the  pictures  was  the 
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famous  diptych  from  Holyrood,  of  the  school  of  **  Heights  of  Suresnes,"  £8,045 ;  and    Decamp'» 

Mabuse,  representing  on  one  panel  James  III,  "  Courtyard,"  £2,148.    Hobbema's  *' Water  Mill," 

with  his  son  and  St.  Andrew,  and  on  the  other  which  Drought  £4,200  at  the  Hamilton  sale, 

his  queen,  Marmret  of  Denmark,  with  St.  George ;  was  sold  for  £3,465,  and  the  great  *'  Landscape,** 

the  portrait  of  mary  Stuart  at  sixteen,  in  mourn-  which  cost  M.  Secr^tan  over  £10,000,  brought 

ing  for  Francis  II,  called  "  Le  Deuil  Blanc,"  by  only  £5,760. 

Janet,  from  Windsor  Castle ;  portraits  by  Zuc-  United    States:    Exhibitions,    etc.  — The 

chero,  Honthorst,  Van  Dyck,  and  Lily,  and  a  sixty-fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  National 

collection  of  miniatures  and  engraved  portraits.  Acaidemy  of  Design  (April  1  to  May  11)  con- 

The  second  annual  exhibition,  with  more  than  tained  547   numbers,  including   both  oil  and 

400  numbers,  showed  a  creditable  advance  on  water-colors.     Noteworthy   among   the   figure 

that  of  last  year  and,  like  it,  was  conspicuous  pieces  were  Edward  E.  Simmons's  **  Old  Man  and 

by  the  presence  among  the  exhibitors  of  many  Child,"    Robert    V.    Se well's    "  Fisher    Folk," 

formerly  to  be  seen   chiefly  at  the  Grosvenor  Thomas  Allen*s  "  Morning  on  the  Market-Place^ 

Gallery.  San  Antonio  "  and  **  Sunoav  Morning  in  Chihua- 

George  Frederick  Watts  exhibited  eight  can-  hua,"  and  H.  0.  Walker's  semi-nude   "  Saint 

vases,  amon^  which  was  **  The  Wounded  lleron,"  John." 


my  in  1837.    '*  Fata  Morgana,"  another  of  his  of  Normandy, 

pictures  (65  inches  x  47  inches)  is  a  scene  from  Naushon,  Mass.,"  and  Alden  Weir's  "  Rugged 

Ariosto*s  **  Orlando  Innamorato,"  representing  New  England,"  were  among  the  best. 

the  personification  of  Fortune.    "  The  Wife  of  Good  portraits  were  shown  by  F.  D.  Millet,. 

Plutus "  is  a  sleeping  nude  female  figure,  show-  Frank  Fowler,  Kenyon  Cox,  B.  C.  Porter,  and 

ing  only  the  head  and  bust,  grasping  her  jewels  William  Chase.    Irving  R.  Wiles's  "  Sonata," 

with  one  band.  which  may  be  considered  a  portrait  ^^roup,  was 

Alma-Tadama  exhibited  three  portraits,  one  one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  exhibition, 

of  Mrs.  "p.  D.  Millet,  and  a  picture  (15  inches  x  The  Academy  prizes  of  the  year  were  awarded 

20  inches),  called  "  A  Favorite  Author,"  repre-  as  follow :  The  Thomas  B.  Clark  prize,  for  the 

senting  a  girl  in  white  reading  from  a  scroll  to  best    American    figure    composition,    $300,  to 

another  in  pink  reclining  on  a  couch  behind  her.  Irving  R.  Wiles,  for  his  painting  entitled  **  So- 

E.  J.  Pointer^s  chief  work  was  ''  A  Roman  nata.     The  first  Hallgarten  prize  for  best  picture 

Boat-Race,"  a  fair-haired  girl  in  white,  seated  in  oil  painted  in  the  United  States  by  a  citizen 

with  a  basket  of  cherries  in  her  lap,  watching  a  under  thirtv-five  years  of  age,  $800,  to  Robert 

race  between  several  ealleys.  V.  V.  Sewell,  for  his  **  Sea-urchins  " ;  second  befit 

W.  B.  Richmond  exnibited  portraits  and  **  The  do.,  $200,  to  Ken  von  Coif,  for  his  "  November  " ; 

Death  of  Ulysses  "  (48  x  58),  two  figures,  with  a  third  best  do.,  $100,  to  Frank  W.  Benson,  for  his 

sunset  afterglow  on  brass  moldings  and  armor.  "  Orpheus."     The   Norman    W.    Dodge    prize, 

Hubert  Herkomer  was  represented   by  several  $300,  for  the  best  picture  painted  in  the  United 

portraits,  Edward  Burne-Jones  by  a  number  of  States  by  a  woman  was  given  to  Ella  Condie 

studies  of  heads  and  figures  in  pencil  and  deoo-  Lamb  for  "  An  Advent  Angel." 

rative  studies  in  blue,  Professor  Legros  by  silver-  The  eighth  autumn  exhibition  of  the  National 

point  studies,  and  C.  E.  Halle  by  several  charac-  Academy  of  Design  (Nov.  18  to  Dec.  14)  con- 

teristic  pictures.  tained  482  numbers. 

London:   Miscellaneoas. — The  art  sales  of  The   fifth   annual   Prize    Fund    Exhibition 

the  year  in  London  were  not  remarkable.    "  The  opened  at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  April  26. 

Vale  of  Clywd,"  a  water-color  by  David  Cox,  Mr.  Poore's  "  Night  of  the  Nativity,"  to  which 

brought  £2,405 ;  and  an  oil  picture  by  J.  C.  was  awarded  the  onlv  prize  given,  $2,000,  is  a 

Hook, "  Kelp- Burners  in  the  Shetlands,"  sold  for  promising  work,  well  composed,  though  with 

£1,071.    Sir  E.  Landseer's  "Alpine  Mastiflfs"  nothing  novel  in  subject  or  treatment.    It  goes 

(1820),  brought  £1,942  (sold  in  Ham  Hall  collec-  to  the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.    Another 

tion,  1875,  for  £2,257).    Rosa  Bonheur's  **  Land-  ffood  work  was  George  De  Forest  Brush's  "  The 

scape  with  Six  Breton  Oxen  "  (Brunei  sale,  1860,  Moose  Chase,"  a  wild  hunting  scene  in  the  Adi- 

£1,417),  was  bid  in  at  2,500  guineas.  rondacks. 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Col.  M*Murdo,  The  Society  of  American  Artists  opened  their 

July  13,  Meissonier's  "La  Vedette"  and  "Les  eleventh  annual  exhibition  on  May  10  in  the 

Mousquetaires  "  were  bought  in  at  1,600  guineas  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries,  with  169  numbers 

and  1,250  guineas.      Rembrandt's    "  Death    of  contributed  by  99  artists.    Though  small,  it  was 

Lucrezia "  brought  £3,937.    It  was  bought  in  a  remarkably  good  exhibition,  and  a  cn^dit  to 

1826  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  190  guineas,  American    art.     Among    the   more  noticeable 

and  was  sold  in  the  San  Donato  sale,  1880,  for  works  were  Ernest  L.  Major's  **  St  Genevieve," 

upward  of  £4,000.     "  The  Laughing  Boy,"  a  Walter  Shirlaw's  "  The  Water  Lilies,"  F^win  0. 

picture  on  wood,  attributed    to  Leonardo    da  BlashfiekVs  "  St.  Michael,"  Willard  L.  MetcalTs 

Vinci,  brought  £1,753  ;  and  Franz  Huls's  *'  Ladv  "  Kousse-Kousse  Market— Tunis,"  Will  H.  Low's 

in  Black,  with  Lace  Collar  and   Gold   Chaui,*'  "In  an  Old  Garden,"  and  Henry  O.  Walker's 

£1,680.  "  Philomela."    Good  portraits  were  contributed 

On  July  13  seventeen  pictures  of  the  Secretan  by  John  S.  Sargent,  Mr.  Thayer,  Alden  Weir, 

(Paris)  collection  were  sold  in  London.    Millet's  George  B.  Butler,  J.  Carroll  Beckwith,  and  Will- 

"  Le  Vanneur "  (his  third  picture  on  the  subject),  iam   F.  Chase,   the    last  contributing    "Little 

brought  £3,570:  Delacroix's  "Giaour,"  £1,312;  Lord  Fauntleroy." 

Troyon's    "  Garde    Chasse,"    £2,940 ;    and   his  The  American  Fine  Arts  Society  is  a  new  organ- 
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ization  incorporated  in  New  York.  It  has  been  theuae/'  **  La  Naissance  du  Veau,"  **  The  Sower/* 
formed  by  the  union  of  five  artistic  bodies  in  **  The  Grafter,"  and  others.  Delacroix  was  rep- 
New  York,  viz.,  The  Society  of  American  Art-  resented  by  "  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  "  Jesus  on 
ists,  the  Architectural  Leiu^ue,  the  Art  Stu-  the  Sea  of  Gallilee,"  "Wounded  Tiger,"  "Les 
dents*  League,  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Pastel,  Convulsionnaires,**  "  Tiger  and  Serpent,'* "  Christ 
and  the  New  York  Art  Quild.  The  object  is  the  at  the  Tomb,'*  "  St  Sebastian,**  etc. ;  Corot  by 
erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  joint  use  "  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,*' ''  The  Even- 
of  the  societies.  ing  Star,"  *"  Lake  Nemi,**  "  Fauns  and  Nymphs," 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  received  "  The  Dance  of  Loves,*'  etc. ;  Rousseau  by  "  Le 

valuable  accessions  during  the  year,  the  most  Givre — Winter   Solitude;"  and  the  others  by 

noteworthy  being  Henry  G.  Marquand's  gift  of  characteristic  examples. 

thirty-five  pictures,  mostly  old  masters,  includ-  The  Stebbins  collection,  sold  in  New  York, 
ing  two  Rembrandts,  two  Rubens,  a  Velasouez,  Feb.  12,  brought  good  prices.  Some  of  the  high- 
two  Van  Dycks,  and  others  by  Lucas  Van  Ley-  est  were :  Meissonier,  **  The  Game  lost,**  $26,800; 
den,  Jacob  Ruysdael,  Frans  Hals,  Gerard  Ter-  ** Story  of  the  Campaign,**  $3,600:  "Captain  of 
burjj,  Jan  Van  Eyck,  Gaspar  Netscher,  David  the  Guard,**  $8,400 ;  "  Stirrup  Cup,**  $7,100 ; 
Teniers  the  younger,  Francisco  Zurbaran,  Gains-  G^rome,  "Moliere  breakfasting  with  Louis  XIV," 
borough,  Turner,  Reynolds,  Constable,  Bonning-  $10,500 ;  Vibert,  "  Spanish  Diligence  Station," 
ton,  and  Prud*hon.  Including  this  collection,  $9,100;  "First  Born,"  $3,100;  Alma-Tadema, 
the  property  of  the  Museum  is  valued  at  about  "  Queen  Clotilda,**  $6,100 ;  Fortuny,  "  Spanish 
$3,000,000.  Lady,"  $6,500;  Troyon,   "Normandy  Castle," 

Other  valuable  eifts  were :  Bastien-Lepage*s  $3,050 ;  Zamacois,  "  Court  Jester,"  $2,475 ; 
"  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  Edouard  Manet's  "  Boy  with  "  Levying  Contributions,"  $7,200. 
a  Sword  "  and  "  Woman  with  a  Parrot,**  present-  The  collection  of  Thomas  A.  Howell,  of  Brook- 
ed by  Erwiu  Davis,  and  Hans  Makart's "  Diana's  lyn,  consisting  of  65  paintings,  was  sold  in 
Hunting  Party,**  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Jose-  New  York,  Feb.  27,  for  $74,880.  C.  F.  Dau- 
phine  &uiker.  bisrny's  "Evening"  brought    $6,150,    and    his 

Rembrandt*s  "  The  Gilder,**  brought  to  the  "  Morning  **  $4,0W) ;  Jules  Breton's  "  Watching 

United  SUtes  by  William  Schaus,  has  been  sold  the  Cows,**  $5,000;  D^taille's  "Windmill,"  $4,- 

by  him  to  Mr.  Havemeyer  for,  it  is  said,  $75,000,  700 ;  Corot*s  "Evening,**  $4,500;  and  a  "  Marine** 

and  presented  by  the  latter  to  the  Metropolitan  by  Jules  Dupr^,  $4,0%. 

Museum  of  Art.  The  Erwin  Davis  collection,  143  works,  sold  in 

The  Washington  Centennial  Loan  Exhibition,  New  York  in  March,  contained   some  famous 


notable  array  of  portraits  of  Washington,  in-  Hunt,*'  bid  in  at  $11,800;   and  Corot*s  "The 

eluding    Stuart*s,    Wright's,    Trumbull's,    and  Ford,*'  bid  in  at  $7,600.    Millet's  "  Haymaker " 

Peale's,  portraits  and  miniatures  of  Franklin,  sold  for  $9,100,  and  Troyon's   "  Feeding  the 

Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  other  Revolu-  Chickens  **  $7,500.     The  collection  brought  in 

tionary  worthies,  and  a  large  display  of  valuable  the  aggregate  $248,795. 

relics  connected  with  that  period.  A  collection  of  "  old  masters,**  mostly  of  the 

The  Barye  Exhibition  at  the  American  Art  more  obscure  painters  of  the  Spanish-Neapolitan 

Galleries,  iJew  York  (Nov.  10  to  Jan.  15, 1890),  school,  mainly  formed  by  the  late  Don  SeWtian 

was  one  of  the  most  notable  art  events  of  the  Gabriel  de  Borbon  y  Braganza,  was  put  on  exhi- 

year.    The  exhibition  was  organized  by  the  com-  bition  at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  New  York, 

mittee  of  the  Barye  Monument  Association,  for  in  March,  by  its  present  owner,  the  Duke  de 

the  j)urpose  of  raising  money  for  the  erection  in  Durcal.    The  sale,  April  8  and  9,  was  almost  a 

Paris  of  a  monument  to  Antoine  Louis  Barye  failure,  the  total  receipts  being  less  than  $12,000. 

(1796-1875),  the  famous  sculptor.  The  Barye  col-  The  monument  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  was 

lection  proper,  numbering  453  pieces  in  metal,  dedicated  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  the  first  of 

wax,  and  plaster,  with  a  number  of  water-color  August.     The  aesign  was  made  by  Hammatt 

drawings  and  a  few  studies  in  oil,  of  which  about  Billings  in  1853,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in 

half  were  from  the  collection  of  W.  T.  Walters,  1859,  and  the  pedestal  completed  in  1877.    The 

Baltimore,  and  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washing-  pedestal,  which  is  octagonal,  with  four  large  and 

ton,  and  the  remainder  were  loaned  by  Cyrus  J.  four  small  faces,  is  forty-five  feet  high.    It  is 

Lawrence,  James  F.  Sutton,  Samuel  P.  Avery,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Faith,  thirty-six  feet 

R.  Austin  Robertson,  Theodore  K.  Gibbs,  and  high,  of  granite,  like  the  rest  of  the  monument, 

others.     Together  with  this  splendid  exhibit.  From  the  small  faces  of  the  pedestal  project 

which  oould  scarcely  be  matched,  in  Paris,  were  buttresses,  upon  each  of  which  stands  a  figure  of 

shown   123    paintings    by  contemporaries    and  heroic  size  —  the    four  representing    Morality, 

friends  of  Barye,  including  J.  F.  Millet,  Theo-  Education,  Freedom,  and  Law.    The  other  faces 

dore  Rousseau,  Troyon,  C.   F.   Daubigny,   D^-  are  ornamented    with   bas-reliefs,  tablets,  etc. 


Potato    Harvest,"    "The   Sheepfold,"  "Sheep-  SUte  of  Massachusetts,  Education  by  Roland 

Shearing,**    "Sea    View    off    Cherbourg,"    "  Le  Mather  of  Hartford,  Freedom  by  the  United 

Bout  du  Village  de  Greville,"  "  The  Planters,"  States  Government,  and  Law  bv  the  legal  fra- 

"  Buckwheat  Thrashers,"  "  Woman  making  Lye,"  ternity  of  the  United  States.    The  oration  on 

"  After  the  Bath,"  "  The  Gleaners,**  "  The  Bara-  the  occasion  was  made  by  W.  C.  P.  Breckenridge, 
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of  Kentucky,   and    the  poem   by  John   Boyle  present  rate  of  taxation  was  established.    The  esti> 

O'Reilly  of  Boston  mated  income,  at  the  present  rate  of  taxation,  to  meet 

The  arch,  drected  at  the  entrance  of  Fifth  ^"^  outlay  will  be  only  $740,000. 

Avenue,  Washington  Sauare,  New  York,  for  the  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Legislature  this 

Centennial  celebration,  from  desists  by  Stanford  year  increased  the  rate  for  the  next  two  years  to 

White,  is  to  be  made  permanent  by  rebuilding  it  ^  mills  for  general  purposes,  giving  the  Gov- 

on  the  same  plans,  in  white  marble,  at  a  cost  of  emor  authority  to  reduce  the  rate,  if  the  increase 

$100,000.  in  assessed  valuation  for  those  years  should  jus- 

FLORIDA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  the  tify  such  reduction.    An  annual  tax  of  1  mill 

Union  in  1845  ;  area,  58,680  square  miles ;  popu-  for  schools,  of  ^  mill  for  use  of  the  State  Health 

lation,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census  Board,  and  of  ^  of  a  raiU  for  the  Bureau  of  I  mm  i- 

(1880),  269,493 ;  capital,  Tallahassee.  gration  were  also  imposed,  making  the  total  rate 

Goyernment.— The  following  were  the  State  for  each  year  6^  mills.    The  bonded  debt  of  the 

officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Francis  P.  State  remains  unchanged  at  $1,032,500,  but  is 

Fleming  (Democrat);  Secretary  of  State,  John  gradually  being  absor&d  into  the  various  State 

L.  Crawford ;  Comptroller,  William  D.  Barnes ;  funds.    The  amount  held  by  individuals  on  Jan. 

Treasurer,  Frank  J.  Pons ;  Attorney  -  General,  1,  1889,  was  $382,300,  or  $29,000  less  than  at  the 

William  B.  Lamar ;  Superintendent  of  Public  same  time  in  1888. 

Instruction,  Albert  J.  Russell ;  Commissioner  of  Leglslatlre  Sessions. — On  Jan.  16,  soon  aft- 
Agriculture,  Lucius  B.  Wombwell ;  Railroad  er  his  inauguration,  Gov.  Fleming  issued  a  call 
Commissioners,  George  G.  McWhorter,  Enoch  J.  for  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  con- 
Vann,  and  William  Himes  ;  State  Board  of  vene  at  Tallahassee  on  Feb.  5,  for  the  purpose  of 
Health,  Richard  P.  Daniel,  William  B.  Hender-  carrying  into  effect  the  articles  of  the  new  Con- 
son,  William  K.  Hyer ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su-  stitution  providing  for  a  State  board  of  health 
preme  Court,  George  P.  Raney ;  Associate  Jus-  and  for  county  bowxls  of  health.  The  failure  of 
tices,  Augustus  E.  Maxwell  and  H.  L.  Mitchell,  the  Legislature  of  1887  to  comply  with  this  arti- 
The  new  Supreme  Court  of  elective  judges  was  cle  left  the  people  without  any  State  organiza- 
organized  in  January,  under  the  provisions  of  tion  for  the  preservation  of  public  health,  and 
the  Constitution  of  1885,  and  Judge  Raney  was  the  epidemic  of  1888,  which  might  have  been 
selected  as  Chief  Justice  by  lot.  averted  or  controlled,  could  only  be  managed  by 

Finances. — At  the  beginning  of  1888  there  county  boards  of  health,  whose  jurisdiction  was 

was  a  balance  in  the  State  treasury  of  $110,646.02.  limited.    The  Governor  declined  to  await  the 

The  receipts  during  the  year,  from  all  sources,  action  of  the  regular  session  in  April,  for  the 

were  $582,636.75,  and  the  total   expenditures  reason  that  a  State  board,  then  created,  might 

$583,469.69,  leaving  a  balance  of  $109,813.08  on  not  have  time  to  organize  and  meet  effectively 

Jan.  1,  1889.    The  receipts  of  the  general  reve-  any  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  early  in  the  season, 

nue  fund  for  1888  amounted  to  $389,551.24;  To  pay  the  expenses  of  the  board  for  1889,  the 

there  was  a  balance  of  $43,992.50  in  the  fund  at  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated.    The  foUow- 

the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  of  $33,053.59  at  ing  acts  were  also  passea  at  this  session : 

its  close.    The  income  from  licenses  decreased  Repealing  the  bounty  law  of  1887  for  the  destruo- 

from  $130,420.28  in  1887  to  $91,654.57  in  1888,  tion  of  wild  cats,  wolvea,  bears,  and  panthers, 

owing  largely  to  the  increase  of  prohibition  ter-  Adopting  a  memorial  to  Congress  asking  for  the 

ritory  in  the  State ;  while  the  tax  on  property  establishment  of  an  efficient  coast  ^nard  to  prevent 

increased   in  the  same  time  from   $230,000  to  infectious  diseases  coming  from  foreign  ports. 

$270,000.    The  expenditures  from  the  general  The  session  ended  on  Feb.  20,  and  on  April  2 

fund  for  1888  included  $65,393.27  for  jurors  and  the  regular  biennial  session  began,  continuing 

witnesses,  $43,261.24  for  criminal  prosecutions,  until  May  31.    Three  amendments  to  the  Consti- 

$35,984.55  for  care  of  the  insane,  $32,673.26  for  tution  of  1885  were  proposed,  changing  the  elec- 

pensions,  $32,641.87  for  salaries  of  judicial  ofR-  tion  for  all  State  and  county  oflScers  from  the 

cers,  and  $21,300  for  salaries  of  executive  offl-  time  of  the  national  election  in  November  to  the 

cers.    The  Comptroller,  in  his  annual    report,  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  October 

early  in  1889,  says  :  in  1892,  and  every  second  year  thereafter.   These 

Since  the  present  tox  rate  of  three  mills  on  the  dol-  amendments  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  neople 

lar  for  purposes  of  general  revenue  was  fixed,  we  have  at  the  general  election  in  1890.    The  act  of  18^ 

had  to  meet  large  expenditures  of  an  extraordinary  establishing  county  boards  of  health  was  repealed, 

character,  and  there  has  been  also  a  great  increase  in  and  a  new  law  was  enacted,  requiring  the  Gov- 

the  annual  expenses  of  the  State  government.  The  ernor  to  appoint  such  a  board  for  every  county, 
cost  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1885,  amount - 


tion.  Besides,  the  support  of  the  normal  schools,  at  who  supersedes  the  Commissioner  of  Lands  un- 
an  annual  cost  of  $8,000,  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  der  the  former  Constitution.  In  addition  to  col- 
Asylum,  costing  $5,000,  the  Teachers'  Institute,  cost-  lecting  and  publishing  agricultural  statistics, 
ing  $1,500  (making  annually  $14,500  for  school  pur-  the  commissioner  is  required  to  make  collections, 
poses),  the  salaries  and  expens^ot  the  Railroad  Com-  analyses,  and  reports  relating  to  minerals  and 
mission,  amounting  to  $10,000,  the  provision  tor  ♦!,„  ;i,,^i '„:«„i  #«jL,„f;^«^f  *i,/cf«4.«.  u«;«  w»«^^« 
pensions,  $30,000,  tlie  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions,  V- "^  ff«<>lo&;cal  formation  of  the  State ;  he  is  made  a 
reaching  $60,000,  the  outlav  for  State  tr6ops  amount-  director  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
ing  to  $8,000,  making  a  t^tal  of  $122,500,  have  been  College,  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
added  to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  State  since  the  State  Prison,  and  is  directed  to  keep  the  Bureau 
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of  Immigration.  This  bureau,  created  by  another  Prohibiting  the  introduction  of  oran^,  lemon,  or 

act,  consists  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  other  trees,  or  parts  thereof,  affected  with  the  insect 

and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  latter  be-  k°2^'°.?!*>e  »*  white  or  cottony  cushion  scale." 

ing  its  president.    Its  duties  are  to  collect  and  ,  P«>hibitmg  the  catching  or  gathennjr  of  sponges 

,"o  *t,o  |/*w«v*«i*^     *vc-  «««««.  a^^t^  vvi«;vi.  «!«*  giong  the  coast  bv  means  of  divmg.    The  flndinir  of 

disseminate  such  information  regarding  the  Stote  ^iviSg  apparatus  on  anv  vessel  shai  be  prima  JacU 

as  will  tend  to  attract  settlers.    In  each  of  the  evidence  of  guilt          ' 

years  1889  and  1890  a  tax  of  one  eighth  of  a  mill  Making  the  sundard  time  of  the  central  or  nineti- 
is  levied,  and  the  proceeds  placed  at  the  dis-  eth  meridian  the  legal  time  for  the  State, 
posal  of  this  bureau.     A  commission  of  three  Punishing  persons  who  remove  or  willfully  run 
persons  was  created  to  revise  and  consolidate  the  <lown  stakes,  buoya,  or  other  marks  designating  the 
public  statutes  of  the  State.    Non-residents  were  ^"^^^^*i?°°^^^  f ,?®  ^^*®:         . 
Lbidden  to  catch  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  State  far^7jSdTn,^of  o^h\S^'^^^^                               Sf 
except  for  their  individual  use,  unless  they  should  the  owner  shall  be  punished  as  larceny. 
first  pay  a  license  Ux  of  $1,000  per  annum  for  Incorporating  the  dty  of  St.  Augustine,  also  the 
each  boat  engaged  in  the  business.     All  citizens  city  of  New  Augustine,  and  the  city  of  St.  Andrews, 
of  the  State  are  clothed  with  police  powers  to  ar-  Revising  the  registration  and  election  law  of  1887. 
rest  violators  of  this  law.  Revising  and  re-enacting  the  laws  governing  pub- 
Provision  was  made  for  the  assessment  of  an  "o  schools.                         *    *v    o.  .     x.              j 
«.nual  poll  tax  of  f  1.  which  must  bo  paid  lor  J^^^Z^^""^  "^  **  «*"•  ""  "»"»™«' 
two  years  next  preceding  any  general,  special,  or  .               ** .         ««       .  „     . 
municipal  election,  in  order  to  qualify  male  citi-  Assessments.  —  The    following    fig^ires   are 
zens  to  vote,  but  this  rule  does  not  disfranchise  ^^^^  ^^^  ^*^®  assessment  roll  of  the  State  for 
persons  just  attaining  majority  or  recently  set-  1888-  total  valuation  »|7,562.447;  value  of  real 
tied  in  the  Stote.    The  Governor,  Treasurer,  and  estate,  including  railroa^^  $70.616,381 ;  value  of 
Comptroller  are  authorized  to  borrow  tempore-  personal  property,  $16,936,116 ;  number  of  acres 
rily  not  over  $100,000,  to  meet  the  needs  (rf  the  j'  land  assessed  in  the  State,  2?,840,320 :  num- 
treasury.    The  following  are  the  more  important  ^\  of  acres  improved  and  cultivated,  652  353 ; 
appropriations  for  each  of  the  years  1889  and  valuation  of  land  (except  town  or  city  lots),  in- 
1890:  For  pensions,  $35,000  each  year;  for  ju-  eluding  value  of  all  improvements,  $38,719,203; 
rors  and  witnesses,  $90,000  and  $120,000 ;  for  valuation  of  town  or  city  lote,  including  value  of 
criminal  prosecutions,  $40,000  and  $60,000;  for  all  improvements  thereon,  $19  389  816;  number 
lunatics,  $30,000  and  $40,000 ;  for  judicial  sala-  of  hors^  and  mules  as^<»ed,  41,113 ;  number  of 
ries,  $33,573  each  year :  for  administrative  offi-  "^at  and  stock  cattle,  505,636 ;  number  of  sheep 
cers,  $16,000  each  year ;  for  expenses  of  the  Leg-  *°Sf  *^^,  ^^'    mi!  "o""i    o  ®^    •  ^'  201,812. 
isUture  for  1889,  $70,000 ;  for  interest  on  bonds  Edncation.— The  State  Supenntendent,  m  his 
each  year,  $80,000 ;  for  the  Blind,  Deaf,  and  '^Port  for  1888,  says : 

Dumb  Institute,  $6,000  each  year;  for  railroad  Eveiy  county  in  the  State  is  now  thoroughly  orsan- 

commissioners,  $10,000  each  year.  iied,  and  in  almost  every  settlement  there  is  a  school 

Other  acts  of  the  session  are  as  follow :  the  door  of  whidi  is  open  to  every  child,  both  white 

and  colored,  and  over  72  per  cent,  of  the  children, 

Canoelinir  all  tax  sales  of  land  sold  to  the  State  as  enumerated  in  the  school  census  of  1888,  are  in 

prior  to  1877.  attendance,    niiteracv  is  being  rapidly  banished  from 

Creating  a  State  fish  commission  to  enforce  the  the  State,  as  the  older  fteedmen  and  their  coeval 

fish  and  oyster  law«.  to  inspect  oyster  beds  in  the  fiimDy  connections  pass  out  of  life,  and  their  children 

State,  and  to  establish  hatcheries.  are  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  school,  while  the  chil- 

Fixing  the  pay  of  members  of  the  Legislature  at  $6  a  dren  of  the  white  population,  especially  of  the  poorer 

dav.  laboring  classes  are  very  largely  in  attendance." 

rroviding  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  chemist         rru iv^«  ^* ui;«    ^u^«i-  :«  «,x«-„*i^«  ;« 

and  inspector  of  fertiliiere,  prescribing  his  duties,  ,  T*ie  number  of  public  schools  in  oneration  in 

and  reinUatini?  the  sale  of  fertinxo™  in  the  State.  1B88  was  2,249,  an  increase  of  146    over  the 


to  obtain  a  certificate  of  rej? istration  ftom  such  board,  ored  children  33,572;  the  average  daily  attend- 

and  imposmff  a  license  tax  ot  $600  per  annum  on  8,11  ^^^e  of  both  races  was  53,130.    The  number  of 

itinerant  venders  of  drugs  and  medicines.    The  sale  „^„^i,  ^^  o^^k^rvi   ««.«  «,oo  ii'^a^i't     ti^^..*!  ^-^^ 

of  poisons    is  forbidden    by  other  than    retdstert^d  V"^}  ''^•,^^'^}  «^?f  ^^  V'l'^l    ^^'T  7w^ 

pharmacists,  except  upon  a  physician's  prwcription.  1,793  white  and  620  colored  teachers.     In  1882 

Creating  a  board  of  medical  examiners  for  each  ju-  the  State  Superintendent  reported  $83,532,  as 

dicial  district  in  the  State,  and  a  State  board  of  ho-  the  total  amount  expended  for  school  purposes, 

moBopathic  medical  examiners,  and  requiring  all  practi-  to  which  should  be  added  $34,000  for  counties 

tionen*  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  one  of  these  boards,  not  reporting,  making  the  total  $117,532.     The 

Regulating  the  procedure  in  assignments  for  the  total  amount  expended  for  schools  for  1888  was 

benefits  of  creditors.     ^     ,     ,      ,    .     ^.                _  $484.1 10.23,  making  an  increase  of  expenditure 

Providmg  that  the  standard  rule  for  the  measure-  'T^oiifl  r-tq  oo      nR^^   n^.^,^^^  c«K^..f  #..«,i  ;.. 

ment  of  nat-lo^  shall  be  Doyle's  "  Rule  and  Log-  ?L J^^'^^^^^'.n  J5?   ^^'"."Sou  -^^'^  UV^  ^/i? 

Book."             «                       J                               t^  jgQ2  was  $326,420.71,  for  1888  it  was  $500,400. 

To  provide  for  the  recovery  of  lost  timber  and  showing  an   increase  of  $173,977.29.     In   1884 

lumber,  and  creating  the  office  of  public  custodian  there  was  distributed  of  the  one  mill  tax  $27,- 

of  the  same.  000,  in  1888  $74,000. 

Giving  the  owners  of  live  stock  destroyed  or  in-  There  are  137   colleges  and   private  schools. 

\r;i  ^^J7^!!^l^  ^  ^j^®"  ♦^v."  '"''*'  I?*^f  ?1"*^  *^  Notable  among   these  are   Rollins  College,  at 

that  enjoyed  by  laborers  for  the  amount  of  damasrcs     «,.   ,        n    ^  ji       r^ *i^««i    ..,«^.;^^o . 

8tt»tainedf.  Winter   Park,   under  Congregational  auspices; 

Pre.<cri*bing  a  pcnaltv  for  pcreons  breaking  and  en-  DeLand  University  at  Del^and,  Baptist ;  Flor- 

tering  railroad  care.     '  ida  Conference  High  School  and  College  at  Lees- 
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bure",  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  South  and  the  State  $6,000  for  the  first  year  and  $9,000  the 

St.  John's  River  Conference  College,  at  Orange  second  year.   On  Jan.  1  there  were  319  prisoners 

City,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  under  State  control,  a  decrease  of  20  from  the 

rrior  to  1857  there  were  no  State  schools  for  same  date  in  18^.    There  were  only  7  deaths 

higher  education.    In  that  year  two  seminaries  during  1888.    The  State  has  no  permanent  pris- 

were  organized,  designated  as  the  Seminary  East  on  buildings,  but  the  Legislature  of  1889  di- 

of  Suwanee  River  and  the  Seminary  West  of  rected  the  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions 

Suwanee  River.    They  had  their  origin  in  an  act  to  cause  suitable  buildings  to  be  erected  before 

of  Confess  giving  certain  sections  of  land  for  Jan.  1, 1891,  and  authorized  them  to  purchase  a 

maintaming  a  school  in  each  of  the  districts  of  farm  adjacent  thereto. 

the  State  separated  by  the  Suwanee  river  and  Railroad  Gommlssioii.  —  This  commission 
their  charter  was  broad  enough  to  allow  of  their  was  directed  by  the  act  of  1887  creating  it  to  pre- 
development  into  universities.  But  the  State  pare  schedules  of  reasonable  transportation  rates, 
made  no  appropriations  for  these  institutions  for  which  should  be  adopted  and  observed  by  all 
thirty  years.  The  Seminary  East  of  Suwanee  railroads  in  the  State.  During  1887  and  1888 
River,  at  first  located  at  Palatka,  subsequently  at  it  accordingly  prepared  and  published  various 
Ocala,  and  more  recently  at  Gainesville,  has  had  schedules,  which  were  observed  by  nearly  all 
a  checkered  experience,  but  for  the  past  ten  railroads  except  the  Louisville  aiid  Nashville 
years  has  been  comparatively  prosperous  as  a  Company  and  the  Pensacola  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
secondary  school  to  prepare  voutii  for  college.  In  road  Company.  Aeainst  the  latter  company 
1887  it  received  an  appropriation  of  $12,000,  suit^  were  instituted  in  1888  in  behalf  of  the 
$10,000  of  which  was  used  in  paying  off  a  debt  State,  and  judgments  in  six  cases  were  obtainc^ 
incurred  in  building  a  dormitory,  and  the  rest  in  amounting  to  $14,000.  Appeals  were  taken  in 
supplementing  its  slender  annuity.  The  attend-  these  cases  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  upon 
ance  in  May  of  this  year  was  66,  being  less  than  several  points  involving  the  power  of  the  com- 
in  previous  years  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of  missioners.  During  the  same  year  the  following 
1888.  The  Seminary  West  of  Suwanee  River,  questions  were  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court : 
at  Tallahassee,  enjoyed  its  highest  prosperity  i.  That  the  law  is  oonstitutional. 
during  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  just  2.  That  an  injunction  will  not  lie  to  restnun  the 
prior  to  the  civil  war.  *  In  the  winter  of  1861  it  State  of  Florida  from  proceeding  under  the  statue  to 
had  250  students,  and  its  income,  mainly  from  sue  a  railroad  company  for  the  penalty  for  a  violation 
tuition,  supported  six  teachers.  Since  the  war  of  the  rules  and  reguUtions  of  the  <»mmismone«,  ond 
it  has  had  a  continuous  struggle  to  exist.  In  >^venng  the  nenalty  prescribed  ot  not  lees  than  $100 
TLT  iQQft  4.1.  ^^"J^"*""""  '"''  gftio  w  cAi«u.  xij  jj^j,  ^^^  ^^  $5,000,  aooordmg  as  the  same  may  be 
May,  1889,  the  attendance  was  only  46  ajjamst  fl^^d  by  the  presiding  judge.  * 
70  for  the  year  precedm^.  An  appropriation  of  a.  That  a  writ  of  mandamus  wUl  lie  from  the  6u- 
$7,500  for  the  construction  of  a  dormitory  was  prome  Court,  to  compel  the  oheervance  by  the  lail- 
inade  by  the  Legislature.  In  the  first  year  of  the  roadB  of  the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  pre- 
two  normal  colleges,  opened  in  1887,  there  were  scribed  by  the  commissioners. 
57  pupils  at  De  Funiak  Springs  and  52  at  Talla-  In  May,  1889,  the  same  court  decided,  in  one 
hassee.  At  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechani-  of  the  cases  appealed  by  the  Pensacola  and  At- 
cal  College  there  were  about  60  pupils  in  1888.  In  lantic  Railroad  Company,  that  the  power  of  the 
May,  1889,  there  were  83  pupils,  about  one  fourth  commission  did  not  extend  to  the  enforcement 
of  them  being  in  the  preparatory  department,  of  rates  that  would  not  pay  the  operating  ex- 
The  college  was  opened  in  November,  1884,  being  penses  of  the  railroad  adopting  them,  the  ques- 
endowed  with  $155,800,  the  interest  on  which  is  tion  whether  a  certain  rate  was  payineto  be  de- 
used  exclusively  to  pay  the  faculty.  Since  its  termined  by  testimony  in  each  case.  The  Legis- 
establishment,  the  State  has  appropriated  only  lature  amended  the  act  of  1887  so  as  to  allow 
$17,500,  which  has  been  expended  for  lands,  railroads  the  opportunity  of  making  their  own 
buildings,  and  appliances.  Thepresent  esti-  schedules  of  rates  and  submitting  them  to  the 
mated  value  of  the  lands  is  $10,000,  and  of  the  commissioners  for  revision,  in  default  of  which 
buildings  about  $28,000.  A  further  appropri-  the  commissioners  shall  make  the  schedules  as 
ation  of  $8,000  for  a  dormitory  was  made  by  the  before.  Instead  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
Legislature  this  year.  The  Blind  and  Deaf  of  the  commissioners  to  a  board  of  revisers,  so- 
Mute  Institute  cared  for  25  pupils  during  1888.  called,  the  chancery  court  in  each  district  is 
Its  expenses  during  the  year  were  $5,317.44.  made  the  court  of  appeal,  wherein  alj  railroad 

The  Insane. — There  were  in  the  Florida  In-  appeal  cases  shall  take  precedence  and  be  speedily 

sane  Asylum  at  Chattahoochie  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  heard  and  determined.    Annual  reports  to  the 

192  patients :  during  the  succeeding  two  years  commissioners  are  reouired  from  each  railroad, 

there  were  185  admissions,  and  141  patients* were  and  reasonable  facilities  for  interchange  of  cars 

discharged  or  died  during  the  same  time,  leaving  and  traffic  at  connecting  points  of  different  lines. 

236  persons  under  treatment  on  the  first  day  of  On  Jan.  1,  the  total  number  of  miles  of  rail- 

1889.   The  cost  to  the  State  for  the  maintenance  road  in  the  State  was  2,326,  an  increase  of  184 

of  the  asylum  in  1888  was  $35,984.55.  miles  in  one  year.    The  Florida   Railway  and 

Convicts.— For  several  years  the  State  con-  Navigation  Company,  controlling  605  miles  and 

victs  have  been  employed  by  C.  K.  Dutton  at  his  the  Florida  Southern  Railway  Company  controll- 

turpentine  works  m  Suwanee  County,  under  a  ine  308  miles,  are  the  most  important  lines, 

contract  expiring  Dec.  31,  1889.    In  September  Phosphate  Discovery.— In  June  an  impor- 

the  State  authorities  concluded  a  contract  with  tant  discovery  of  phosphatic  rock  in  well-nigh 

E.  B.  Bailey,  of  Monticello,  by  which,  for  two  inexhaustible  quantities  was  made  near  Dunnel- 

vears  following  the  expiration  of   the  present  len,  Marion  County.    The  limits  of  the  phos- 

lease,  he  will  employ  them  on  his  farm,  paying  phate  belt  are  not  yet  accurately  defined,  but  it 
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imdoubtodlf  underlies  parts  of  Alachua,  Levv, 
Marion.  CiCrua,  Hemando.  Pasco.  Hillsborongn, 
Polk,  and  De  Soto  counties.  The  discovery  at 
once  proved  of  great  commercial  value. 

Conrederate  Fenslona. — The  amendment  of 
June  7.  1887,  repeated  the  provisions  uf  the 
former  pension  act,  which  required  that  the 
claimant  should  be  unable  to  support  himself, 
and  that  the  pension  must  be  necesaarj  to  hie 
support,  and  provided  onlj  that  he  should  have 
received  wounds  incapacitating  him  from  man- 
ual labor.  Its  provisions  were  also  extended  k> 
soldiers  of  other  States  who  have  resided  fifteen 
years  in  Florida.  These  changes  largely  in- 
creased the  number  of  daimants.  The  pension- 
ers increased  from  100  under  the  former  act  to 
814  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  and  the  amount  paid  for 
pensions  rose  from  |B.357.B3  in  188T  to  132,673.- 
26  in  1888.  The  Legislature  of  1889  repealed 
all  former  i>ension  legislation  and  substituted  a 
system  of  annuities,  by  which  Confederate  veter- 
ans should  receive  from  (30  to  (160  annually, 
•cconlinc  to  the  extent  of  their  disabilitv  oc- 
casioned Dy  actual  service,  the  latter  sum  being 
also  given  to  widows  of  those  killed  in  the  Con- 
federate service  or  who  have  since  died  of  wounds 
therein  received.  No  one  who,  or  whose  wife, 
holds  property  worth  (1,000  can  receive  any  ben- 
eQt  under  this  act.  An  annual  appropriation  of 
|S5,000  was  made  for  it. 

FONiJECA.  DEODOKO  DA,  Bnt  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  bom  about  1834.  He 
is  one  of  three  sons  of  a  wealthy  Portuguese. 
who  emigrated  to  Brazil  in  order  to  take  posses- 
sion of  lands  granted  to  him  in  the  ProTince  o( 
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major.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  made  by 
Dom  Pedro  commandant  of  the   army  in  the 

Srovjnee  of  Matto-Qrosso,  and  decorated  with  the 
rder  of  the  Hose.  He  was  afterward  assigned 
to  the  charge  of  the  Government  cartridge  fac- 
tory and  magazine  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  msed  to 
the  rank  of  general.  While  in  Rio  he  organized 
a  military  club  from  among  his  brother  offlcers, 
and  gained  great  popularity.  Despite  the  honors 
tbatliad  been  showered  upon  him  by  the  Em- 
peror, he  appears  to  have  imbibed  republican 
ideas,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  club  which  he 
formed  was  instrumental  in  fomenting  discon- 
tent throughout  the  army.  This  fact  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  to  the  extent  that  it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  remove  Fon$eca  from 
the  capital,  and  he  was  accordingly  transferred 
to  a  command  in  Matto-Grosso,  of  which  he  was 
afterward  made  governor.  It  is  said  that  since 
188]  Ponseca  has  been  a  pronounced  republican. 
The  seeds  of  discontent  that  he  planted  ii      ' 


Ponseca  when,  in  November,  1889,  he  caused  the 
following  dispatch  to  be  sent  h>  Ihe  Brasiliaa 
minister  in  London : 


The  repoblic  ban  been  pro^-lumctl.  Tbe  Provis- 
ionkl  Goverumenc  ha«  entered  upon  it«  ftiDotiona, 
which  it  »il1  cierciiw  until  the  Dution,  through  the 
proper  ohiinncla,  receive  upontbe  deflnidve  " 


us  national  compiict«  are  rectvnized  by  tlie 
iment.  iecludiiiK  the  public  dcbl,  bnth  inl« 


Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Here  he  wttleii.  and  mar- 
ried a  Brazilian  lady.  His  son  Deodoro  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  on  graduation  joined  the  army.  In  18ftS 
the  war  broke  out  between  Paraguay  on  the  one 
side,  and  Brazil,  L'rugiiay,  and  the  Argentine 
Confederation  on  the  other.  This  war  iB.sted 
five  years,  and  Ponseca  is  credited  with  having 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Mossoro. 
being  promoted,  on  the  &eld.  from  lieutenant  to 


In  personal  appearance  President  Fonseca  hs 
shorl,  sinewy,  and  dark  complexioned,  wearing 
a  gray  mustache  and  beard.  His  eyes  are  re- 
markably bright,  and  his  manner  is  described  as 
vehement  ana  impressive. 

PRANCE,  a  republic  in  western  Europe.  Tbe 
present  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  National 
Assembly  on  Feb.  25,  1875,  and  revised  in  1884 
and  1885,  vests  the  legislative  authority  in  the 
two  houses  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the 
executive  authority  in  the  President  of  the  re- 
public, who  is  elected  for  seven  years  by  the  two 
chambers,  which  unite  in  joint  session  for  the 
election  of  the  President  or  for  the  consideration 
of  constitutional  changes.  The  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  by  universal 
suffrage  for  four  vears  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  every  70,000  inhabitants.  SlemWrB  of  dynas- 
tic families  that  have  reiened  in  France  are  in- 
eligible tor  either  cbamoer.  The  Senate  con- 
sists of  300  members,  of  whom  75  formerly  held 
their  seals  for  life.  These  seats,  as  they  become 
vacant,  are  filled,  under  the  law  of  1884.  by  sen- 
ators elected  in  the  ordinary  way  for  nine  years. 
The  senators  are  elected  by  electoral  colleges  in 
each  department,  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
communes,  members  of  the  Council  General, 
and  deputies  of  the  departments.  The  Cham- 
bers meet  in  regular  session  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  January.  The  President  must  convoke 
them  at  any  time  when  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each' chamber  request  it,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  can  adjourn  the  chambers  when  ha 
thinks  it  best,  but  not  for  a  longer  time  than 
one  month,  and  not  oftener  than  twice  during 
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the  session.    With  the  approval  of  the  Senate  he  per  cent,  were  women.    The  large  manufactories 

can  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  employed  one  third  of  the  industrial  class,  and 

event  new  elections  must  be  held  within  three  small  industries  the  remainder.    Of  the  profes- 

months.    The  deputies  are  paid  9,000  francs  per  sional  class  50  per  cent,  were  public  officials.  The 

annum,  and  the  senators  15,000  francs.    Every  following  cities  contained  more  than  50,000  in- 

act  of  the  President  must  be  countersigned  by  habitants  in  1886 :  Paris,  2,844,550 ;  Lyons.  401,- 

a  minister.    The  ministers  are  responsible  to  the  930 ;    Marseilles,  376,143 ;    Bordeaux,    240,582 ; 

chambers  individuallv  and  collectively.  Lille,  188»272;  Toulouse,  147,617;  Nantes,  127,- 

The  President  of  tlie  Republic  is  Marie  Fran-  482 ;  St.  fttienne,  117,875 ;  Havre,  112,074 ;  Rou- 

gois  Sadi  Camot,  elected  Dec.  3, 1887.    The  min-  en,  107,163  ;  Roubaix,  100,299 ;  Rheims,  97,903 ; 

istry  in  office  at  the  beginning  of  1889,  appointed  Amiens,  80,288 ;    Nancy,  79,038 ;    Nice,  77,478 ; 

on  April  3,  1888,  was  composed  of  the  following  Angers,  73,044 ;  Brest,  70,778 ;  Toulon,  70,122 ; 

memoers :  President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  Nimes,  69,898 ;  Limoges,  68,477 ;  Rennes,  66,139 ; 

the  Interior,  and  Minister  of  Posts  and  Tele-  Diion,  60,855 ;  Orleans,  60,826 ;    Tours,  59,585 ; 

graphs,  Charles  Floquet ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Calais,  58,969 ;    Tourcoing,  58,008 ;    Le  Mans, 

Affairs,  Ren^  Groblet ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc-  57,591  ;  Montpellier,  56,765  ;  Besan^on,  56,511 ; 

tion  and  the  Fine  Arts,  Edouard  Lockrov ;  Min-  Grenoble,  52,484. 

ister  of  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  M.  Fer-        A  census  of  Frenchmen  residing  abroad,  taken 

rouillat ;  Minister  of  War,  Charles  de  Frejcinet ;  by  the  consuls,  showed  that  in  1886  the  total 

Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  Yice-Ad-  number  ascertainable  was  408,000,  of  whom  200,- 

miral  Krantz ;   Minister  of  Commerce  and  In-  000  were  in  Europe,  viz.,  64,000  in  Switzerland^ 

dustry,  Pierre  Lefirand  ;    Minister   of    Public  51,000  in  Belgium,  26,000  in  Great  Britain  and 

Worlcs,  M.  Deluns-Montaud ;  Minister  of  Agri-  Ireland,  17,000  in  Spain,  10,000  in  Italy,  and  42,- 

culture,  Francois  Viette.  000  in  other  countries.    The  number  in  North 

Area  and  Fopnlation. — The  area  of  the  re-  America  was  120,000 ;  in  South  America,  40,000 ; 
public  is  528,572  square  kilometres,  or  204,177  in  Africa,  30,000 ;  in  Asia,  15,000 :  in  Oceanica, 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  3,000.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  emi- 
census  of  May  30,  1886,  is  38,218,903,  showing  an  grants  consists^f  priests  and  nuns, 
increase  of  546,855,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  Finances. — The  budeet  for  1889  makes  the 
'29  per  cent  per  annum  since  1881,  the  increase  total  revenue  3,755,674,682  francs,  including  192,- 
for  the  previous  five  years  having  been  at  the  952,260  francs  of  extraordinary  revenue,  464,- 
rate  of  '42  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  for  the  four  163,647  francs  of  special  resources,  and  87,166,- 
years  between  1872  and  1876  at  that  of  '5  per  100  francs  of  appendices  pour  ordre.  The  ordi- 
cent.  The  population  present  on  Dec.  18,  1886,  nary  revenue  amounts  to  3,011,392,675  francs,  of 
was  37,930,759,  comprising  18.900,312  males  and  which  444,859,860  francs  are  derived  from  direct, 
19,030,447  females.  The  number  of  families  was  and  2,556,532,815  francs  from  indirect  taxes  and 
10,563,782.  an  average  of  3*9  individuals  to  a  state  property.  The  land  tax  produces  180,953,- 
family.  The  number  of  dwellings  was  7,706,137.  000  francs  ;  personal-property  tax,  73,125,000 
There  are  1,230,000  persons  who  speak  Breton  francs ;  the  tax  on  doors  and  wmdows,  48,404,400 
Celtic,  768,000  of  tnem  knowing  no  French ;  francs ;  trade  licenses,  103,894,400  francs ;  taxes 
116,000  inhabitants  of  Pyrenean  departments  on  carriages,  horses,  weights  and  measures, 
whose  language  is  Basque ;  and  300,000  persons  mines,  clubs,  and  other  special  taxes,  29,052,560 
in  Corsica  and  Nice  who  speak  Italian.  The  francs ;  direct  taxes  of  A^ria,  9,430,500  francs ; 
number  of  marriages  in  1887  was  278,056 ;  births,  registry  taxes,  513,080,000  francs ;  stamps,  157,- 
899,333;  deaths,  842,797;  excess  of  births  over  604,000  francs;  customs,  347,342,600  francs; 
deaths,  56,536.  The  percentage  of  illegitimate  excise,  railroad  passenger,  and  other  indirect 
births  was  8'20.  Since  August,  1884,  when  the  taxes,  591,526,000  francs;  tax  on  revenue  from 
divorce  law  went  into  force,  there  have  been  17,-  personal  property,  48,878,000  francs ;  tax  on 
177  divorces  granted.  The  ratio  fell  from  6*6  to  sugar,  176,560,000  francs  ;  indirect  taxes  of  Al- 
every  10,000  married  couples  in  1884  to  4  in  geria,  19,185,800  francs;  state  monopolies  and 
1886,  and  then  rose  again,  in  consequence  of  a  posts  and  telegraphs,  586,035,079  francs ;  domains 
simplification  of  the  procedure,  to  o'l  in  1888.  and  forests,  44,394,148  francs ;  various  other 
One  third  of  the  divorces  have  been  obtained  sources  of  revenue,  81,927,188  fi:ancs.  The  total 
by  residents  of  Paris.  The  causes  have  been,  ordinary  expenditure  is  set  down  as  3,010,752,- 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  cruelty  and  desertion.  652  francs.  Of  this  sum  1,291,676,345  francs  are 
In  nearly  half  the  cases  the  divorced  couples  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  13,263,- 
were  childless.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  083  francs  to  the  expenses  of  the  President,  the 
1885  was  6,013,  the  majoritv  of  them  goinc  to  Senate,  and  the  Chamber,  327,853,769  francs  to 
the  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  expenses  of  administration,  22,032.700  francs 
The  population  was  divided  in  1886  in  respect  to  to  repayments,  and  the  following  amounts  to  the 
occupations  as  follows :  Engaged  in  agriculture,  various*  ministries :  Justice,  37,597,350  francs ; 
17,698,402;  in  industry,  9,289,206;  in  commerce,  Foreign  Affairs,  14,227,700  francs;  Interior,  71,- 
4,247,764 ;  sailors,  fishermen,  railroad  employes,  240,348  francs  (France,  63,993.913  francs ;  Alge- 
etc,  1,020,721  ;  public  forces,  613,362;  engaged  ria, 7,256,435 francs) ;  Finance,  16,698,270 francs; 
in  the  professions,  1,805,260 ;  living  on  income,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  1,904,909  francs ;  War, 
2,295,966 ;  without  occupation,  728,273  ;  occupa-  556,717,170  francs;  Marine,  192,661,104  francs; 
tion  not  known,  231,803.  The  owners  of  farms.  Colonies,  56,763,6J33  francs :  Public  Instruction, 
with  their  families  and  employes,  numbered  135,953,135  francs  ;  Fine  Arts,  12,809,605  francs ; 
9,545,374;  other  farmers,  6,668,11*1 ;  nurserymen  Religion,  45,366,545  francs;  Commerce,  22,308,- 
and  gardeners,  983,760;  persons  dependent  on  218  francs;  Agriculture,  21,593,585  francs;  Pub- 
forest  industries.  501,157.    Of  the  proprietors  20  lie  Works,  170,075,183  francs  (ordinary,  105,379,- 
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014  francs;    extraordinary,  64,696,169    francs),  comprising  20  battalions;  of  train,  20  squadrons. 

The  appendices  to  the  general  budget  consist  of  There  are  15  councils  of  war,  committees,  and 

receipts  and  expenditures  for  special  services,  commissions,  10  artillery  artificer  companies,  3 

viz.,  32,400,000  francs  for  state  railroads,  13,914,-  ammunition  companies,  and  5  correctional  com- 

700  francs  for  naval  invalids,  9,307,500  francs  panies,  the  latter  comprising  4  fusileer  compa- 

for  the  national  printing  office,  16,815,700  francs  nies  in  Algeria  and  1  of  pioneers  in  Tonquin. 

for  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  10,373,500  francs  The  head  of  the  French  army  is  the  Ministry  of 

for  the  savings  bank.    By  subsequent  votes  of  War,  which  is  divided  into  the  Cabinet,  the  6en- 

the  Chamber  the  total  ordinary  expenditure  was  eral  Staff,  the  ComptroUer-Generars  department, 

increased  to  3,011,362,416  francs,  while  the  ex-  the  interior  service  department,  and  the  direc- 

traordinarv  budget  was  cut  down  to  154,654,260  tions  of  the  infantr}%  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers, 

francs.    Ttke  revised  estimates  for  1888  make  administrative  service,  powder    manufactories, 

the  total  revenue  (ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  and  hygiene.    The  French  Geneiiil  Staff  is  twice 

special)  8,543,030,861  francs,  and  the  total  ex-  as  numerous  as   the  German,  numberine  not 

penditure  3,542,462,927  francs.  fewer  than  1,047  officers,  of  whom  about  300  are 

The  bud^^et  estimates  under  the  republic,  as  actually  assigned  to  staff  duties,  while  the  others 
under  previous  governments,  show  a  small  sur-  in  time  of  peace  are  with  the  troops.  The  army 
plus  in  the  estimates,  which  is  turned  almost  in-  list  contains  a  great  number  of  general  officers, 
variably  into  a  larc'e  deficit  in  the  final  accounts,  viz.,  2  marshals,  97  generals  of  division,  exclusive 
The  sura  of  the  deficits  from  the  time  of  the  of  8  superannuated,  and  190  generals  of  brigade, 
first  republic  down  to  the  fall  of  the  third  of  whom  8  are  without  commands.  In  staff  offi- 
empire  was  1,011,865,675  francs.  Under  the  cers,  ordnance  officers,  and  adjutants,  the  French 
third  republic,  from  1870  till  1886,  this  total  was  army  is  much  more  freely  endowed  than  the 
increaseu  to  1,338,640,198  francs.  The  consol-  German.  The  staff  at  the  headquarters  of  every 
idated  debt  has  grown  from  a  capitalized  value  army  corps  comprises  61  officers  and  officials,  and 
of  12,454,000,000  francs  before  the  German  war  the  staff  of  every  division  25. 
to  21,256,639,288  francs  in  1889,  and  the  annual  After  four  years  of  discussion  in  the  chambers, 
rente  from  386,000,000  francs  in*1871  to  789,545,-  the  project  of  army  reform  was  finally  adopted 
965  francs.  The  nominal  capital  was  divided  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  the  Senate  on  July  9. 
into  14,466,853,583  francs  of  8  per  cent,  refite,  on  1889.  The  bill  passed  three  times  back  and 
which  the  annual  interest  is  434,005,606  francs,  forth  between  the  two  chambers,  and  finally  was 
and  6,789.785,755  francs  of  new  4^-per-cent.  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses,  and 
stock,  paying  305,540,859  francs  in  annual  inter-  would  have  advanced  no  further  had  the  Cham- 
est.  The  expenses  of  the  redeemable  debt  are  set  ber  not  sacrificed  the  principle  of  equality  in  re- 
down  in  the  budget  for  1889  as  835,385,014  gard  to  the  period  of  service  of  candidates  for 
francs,  and  the  interest  on  the  floating  debt  as  the  liberal  professions,  including  the  priesthood. 
28,900,000  francs.  The  amount  of  the  floating  The  bill  with  the  Senate's  amendments  passed 
debt  on  May  1,  1888,  was  977,827,700  francs,  the  Chamber  by  a  party  vote  of  386  to  170.  The 
Civil  and  military  pensions  and  annuities  absorb  principal  changes  in  the  military  system  are  1, 
216,795,866  francs  per  annum.  Excluding  these,  the  formal  adoption  of  the  three  gear's  service, 
the  value  of  liabilities  of  the  Government  was  which  had  already  been  gradually  introduced  by 
reckoned  in  1888  at  29,514,000,000  francs.  decrees ;  2,  the  entire  abolition  of  the  one-year 

The  Army. — The  French  army  is  organized  volunteer  system  and  of  legal  exemptions ;  3, 

in  19  corps  aarmee  and  the  government  or  mil-  limitation  of  one-year  service  to  students  of 

itary  district  of  Paris.    The  18  army  corps  of  the  the  liberal  sciences  and  the  inmates  of  certain 

motner  country  are   divided    into   2  divisions,  higher  educational  institutions ;  4,  the  extension 

each  comprising  2  infantry  brigades,  of  2  rep-  of  the  total  period  of  military  duty  from  20  to  25 

iments.  Tne  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  stationed  m  years.   The  shorter  term  of  active  ser\'ice  enables 

Algeria,  has  3  divisions  of  infantry,  and  another  a  larger  proportion  of  the  citizens  to  be  trained 

division  is  ^rrisoned  in  Indo-China.  The  colonial  for  war,  augmenting  the  annual  contingent  of 

troop,  including  those  stationed  in  Tunis  and  recruits  from  130,000  to  200,000.    In  conjunction 

the  brigades  at  Bac-Ninh,  Son-Tay,  Saigon,  and  with  the  prolongation  of  liability  to  sene  till 

Rue,  comprise  altogether  16  infantry  brigades,  the  forty- seventh  year  of  life,  it  increases  the  war 

Besides  the  144  regiments  of  the  line  in  France,  strength  of  France  in  trained  men  from  2,000,000 

there  are  18  regional  regiments  and  30  battalions  to  3,(K)0,000,  according  to  the  computation  of  M. 

of  rifles.   To  the  infantry  also  belong  4  regiments  de  Freycinet.    Formerly,  in  addition  to  those  who 

of  zouaves,  4  regiments  of  Algerian  rifles,  2  reg-  got  off  with  one  year's  service  by  paying  1,500 

iments  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  3  battalions  francs  and  passingan  examination,  large  numbers 

of  light  African  infantry.     The  cavalry  com-  from  the  commercial  and  wealthy  cla4i.ses  escaped 

prises  6  independent  divisions  and  6  cavalry  in-  altogether  by  means  of  dispensations  which  could 

spections  for  the  mother  country  and  1  for  A 1-  be  granted  to  only  sons  of  widows,  the  eldest 

geria,  each  cavalry  division  and   inspection  in  sons  of  large  families,  sons  representing  invalid 

France  consisting  of  3  briga<les  of  2  regiments,  parents,  and  those  necessary  for  the  support  of 

while  the  one  in  Algeria  has  6  regiments  of  Afri-  the  family.    The  entire  exemption  of  candidates 

can  chasseurs  and  4  regiments  of  spahis.    There  for  the  priesthood  was  one  of  the  attracti(ms  that 

are  besides  6  independent  brigades  of  cuirassiers,  led  many  to  embrace  that  unremunerative  call- 

5  of  dragoons,  4  of  cha.sseurs,  and  3  of  hussars,  ing.    The  most  spirited  contest  took  place  over 

while  a  brigade  of  cavalry  is  attached  to  each  of  the  removal  of  this  immunity.     M.  de  Freycinet 

the  18  army  corps.    Of  field  artillery  there  are  19  dcclHred  that  the  seminarist  or  priest  must  be 

brigades  in' France  and  1  in  Algeria;  of  fortress  subject  to  the  universal  law  and  be  comj)elled  to 

artillery,  16  battalions;  of  engineers,  4  regiments,  serve  his  country  with  "knapsack  on  his  back.'* 
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The  Bepublicao  majorit^r  in  the  Senate  reduced  The  budget  for  1890  provides  for  a  strength  of 

the  term  of  active  service  for  students  for  the  the  various  arms  of  the  service  as  below : 

ecclesiastical  as  well  as  for  other  liberal  profes- 

sions  to  a  single  year ;   and,  without  releasing  active  arht. 

them  from  the  obligation  to  serve  on  the  field  of  i^tiy^ 


battle,  secured  their  exemption  from  the  un-  Adminisbiuive !.'.'! 

clerical  duty  of  bearing  arms,  assigning  to  priests    CavaJiy 

and  seminarists  in  war  the  more  becoming  task    EStoocii 

of  carrying  and  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded.    twiId 

Military  officers  did  not  generally  approve  the    Gendarmerie 

democratic  reform  of  the  army,  asserting  that  for  ^"^^  Bepnbilcaine 

the  cavalry  and  the  marine  service  at  least  three  Total 

years  were  not  enough  to  train  a  soldier  to  his 
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duties,  and  that  short  service  would  aggravate  These  estimates  do  not  include  the  marine 
the  dearth,  alrefidy  felt,  of  competent  non-com-  corps,  amounting  to  about  20,000  men,  nor  the 
missioned  officers.    To  obviate  the  latter  diffi-  colonial  troops,  nor  the  reservists  called  out  for 
culty  the  bill  contains  a  provision  for  re-engage-  drilL      The   latter   are    unusually    numerous, 
ments  with    successive   increases   of    pay  and  amounting  to  298,064  men  of  the  army  reserve 
bounties  and  a  full  pension  at  the  end  oi:  twenty-  and  194,280  of  the  territorial  guard.    In  Algeria 
five  years  of  service.     The  law  requires  every  there  are  2,000  officers  and  55,000  men ;  in  Tunis, 
physically  capable  citizen  who  has  completed  his  474  officers  and  12,000  men.    The  force  in  Indo- 
twentieth  year  to  serve  one  year  with  the  colors.  China  in  1888  was  17,000  men ;  but  in  1889  it 
As  the  budget  will  not  allow  the  maintenance  of  was  reduced  to  14,000.    The  losses  through  dis- 
the  active  army  at  its  full  nominal  strength,  ease  in  that  climate  have  been  a  serious  misfor- 
others  besides  students  and  seminarists  are  ex-  tune  for  France.    In  1886  no  fewer  than  3,778 
cused  from  further  service  at  the  end  of  a  year  died;  in  1886, 1,666 ;  in  1887, 1,456.    There  are 
to  the  extent  of  one  third  of  the  toteJ  contingent,  native  troops  in  Tonquin,  as  in  the  other  colonies, 
those  who  obtain  furloughs  being  chosen  by  lot  and  the  Goveminent  intends  to  fit  the  five  Ton- 
or  exempted  on  family  grounds  which  are  judged  quinese  rifle  regiments,  by  means  of  the  re-enlist- 
by  the  council  of  the  department.    On  the  insist-  ment  of  time-expired  men,  to  take  the  place  of 
ance  of  the  Senate  the  national  system  of  recruit-  French  troops  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  with- 
ing  was  retained  instead  of  the  regional,  which  draw  the  latter  from  the  scattered  small  posts, 
has  been  foupd  by  experiment  to  mSke  recruiting  The  ordinary  army  budget  for  1890  amounts  to 
and  mobilization  more  difficult  and  expensive  550,652,400  francs,  exceeding  that  of  1889  by 
and  to  be  prejudicial  to  discipline.    All  who  are  7,241,346  francs.     The    extraordinary  budget, 
exempt  from  military  service  by  reason  of  physi-  with  a  supplementarv  credit  voted  in  June,  is 
cal  disability  or  who  do  not  complete  the  full  730,781,000  francs,  of  which  556,000,000  francs 
term  of  three  years  must  pay  a  poll  tax  of  six  are  assigned  to  the  artiUery.    Experiments  were 
francs  and  a  supplementary  tax  proportionate  made  with  a  monster  Bange  cannon  at  Calais 
to  their  pecuniary  means.    Neither  students  nor  which,  with  200  kilogrammes  of  powder,  made  a 
others  are  granted  leave  of  absence  at  the  end  of  direct  shot  of  15  kilometres.     A  test  of  the 
twelve  months'  service  unless  they  have  proved  8-millimetre  repeating  rifle  of  the  model  of  1886, 
their  military  efficiency.  in  comparison  with  the  old  11-millimetre  rifle  of 
The  effective  strength  of  the  army  was  in-  the  model  of  1874,  shows  remarkable  superiority 
creased  by  special  measures  to  correspond  with  in  penetrating  power  at  all  distances  above  100 
the  increase  of  50  per  cent,  expected  to  result  metres.    For  600  metres  the  trajectory  remains 
from  the  new  army  law.    In  the  beginning  of  within  the  height  of  a  man.    Smokeless  powder 
the  year  the  artillerv  was  increased,  and  by  the  has  been  adopted  for  the  artillery  as  well  as  for 
act  passed  in  July,  tne  field  artillery  was  again  the  infantry.      It  emits  a  faint  bluish  vapor 
strengthened  by  19  batteries  or  114  guns,  3,014  which  is  invisible  at  slight  distances,  and  the 
men,  and   3,344  horses,   almost   doubling  the  sound  of  detonation  is  also  much  less  than  that 
peace  effective.  Each  of  the  18  military  districts  made  by  ordinary  powder. 
IS  prepared  to  mobilize,  in  addition  to  the  2  The  Navj. — The  effective  armor-clad  navy  in 
divisions  of  the  standing  army,  2  divisions  of  1889  comprised  31  battle  ships  and  sixteen  vessels 
ffarde  mobile,  and  1  division  of  the  territorial  suitable  for  coast  defense.    The  sea-going  iron- 
army.     The  entire  period  of  military  liability  clad  fleet  consisted  of  15  barbette  ships,  7  central 
under  the  new  law  is  divided  into  three  years  or  battery  ships,  3  turret  ships,  4  barbette  cruisers, 
one  vear  respectively  in  the  active  army,  six  and  and  2  broadside  ships.     The  protected  coast- 
a  half  or  eignt  and  a  half  years  respectively  in  guards  comprise  2  barbette  ships,  6  turret  ships, 
the  regular  army  reserve,  six  years  in  the  terri-  5  armored  gun-vessels,  2  floating  batteries,  and 
torial  army,  ana  nine  and  a  half  years  in  the  1  cruiser.     The  torpedo  flotilla  numbered  13 
territorial  army  reserve.     In  order  to  provide  torpedo  vessels,  10  sea-going  torpedo  boats,  and 
officers  for  the  territorial  army,  which  has  five  51  torpedo  boats  of  the  first,  62  of  the  second, 
battalions  in  each  regiment,  and  is  to  be  mobi-  and  40  of  the  third  class.    The  other  vessels  of 
lized  in  stronger  numbers  than  the  army  of  the  the  navy  in  commission  were  7  frigates,  24  first- 
first  line,  a  new  law  empowers  the  Minister  of  class  and  15  second-class  corvettes,  14  first-class 
War  to  retire  officers  on  pensions  after  twenty  and   9  second-class   screw  dispatch  vessels,  86 
years  of  service.     The  cost  of  supporting  the  gunboats,  15  paddle- wheeled  gunboats,  25  trans- 
army  has  been  reduced  since  1876  from  961  ports,    10  dispatch  transports,    12  small  gun- 
francs  per  annum  for  each  unit,  horses  as  well  boats,  9  sailing  vessels,  and  13  training-ships, 
as  soldiers  being  counted  as  units,  to  860  francs.  Of  the  ironclads  now  ready  for  service  the  most 
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Sowerful  are  the  "  Amiral  Duperr^,"  the  **  In- 
omptable,"  the  "  Caiman,"  the  "  Terrible,"  the 
"  Courbet "  (late  "  Poudroyant "),  and  the  '*  D^ 
Tastation."  The  two  last  named  are  built  mainly 
of  steel,  of  about  9,500  tons  displacement,  and 
armed  with  four  48-ton  and  four  28-ton  guns. 
The  **Requin,"  a  sister-ship  to  the  "Caiman," 
the  "  Ternble."  and  the  "  Indomptable."  belted 
vessels  with  19f-inches  of  compound  armor  at  the 
water-line  and  75-ton  guns  mounted  en  barbette 
in  two  towers,  was  launched  at  Bordeaux  in  June, 
1885.  In  April  of  that  year  the  "  Formidable," 
with  22  inches  of  armor,  and  designed  to  carry 
three  14f-inch  guns,  was  launched  at  Lorient. 
Of  the  same  type  is  the  "  Amiral  Baudin,"  which 
is  approaching  completion.  The  "  Hoche,"  the 
**  Marceau,"  and  the  "  Neptune,"  haying  18  inches 
of  armor  and  10,580  tons  displacement,  were 
launched  in  1886  and  1887.  In  all  the  later  iron- 
clads horizontal  steel  armor  is  used  in  order  to 
protect  the  decks,  and  all  the  large  guns  are 
mounted  en  barbette  and  can  be  aimed  in  almost 
any  direction.  The  "  Brennus,"  of  10,480  tons, 
is  on  the  stocks  at  Lorient,  and  the  "  Magenta," 
of  10,400  tons,  at  Toulon,  but  on  the  former  no 
work  has  been  done  since  March,  1886.  The 
naval  authorities  are  divided  in  opinion  regard- 
ing the  value  of  large  ironclads,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  begin  no  more  at  present, 
but  to  complete  those  under  way  and  to  build 
more  cruisers.  There  were  begun  in  1887,  2 
armored  cruisers,  3  first-class  cruisers  of  about 
4,200  tons,  8  second-class  cruisers  of  8,000  tons, 
3  third-class  cruisers  of  1,900  tons  and  a  speed 
of  19  or  20  knots,  and  several  torpedo  boats,  and 
there  were  already  building  2  battery  cruisers,  3 
third-class  cruisers,  4  first-class  and  4  second- 
class  gunboats,  6  transports  and  dispatch  vessels, 
and  a  large  number  oi  first-class  torpedo  boats. 
In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  torpedo  boat  off 
Havre  in  Mareh,  1889,  the  Minister  of  Marine 
ordered  all  of  the  same  type,  50  in  number,  to  be 
altered  so  as  to  make  them  more  manageable. 
The  total  appropriations  for  the  navy  m  the 
budget  for  1889  are  220,873,804  francs.  Admiral 
Krantz  ordered  two  new  protected  cruisers  to  be 
laid  down,  and  asked  in  June  for  an  extraordi- 
nary credit  of  50,000,000  francs. 

Commerce  and  Industry. — The  total  value 
of  the  general  commerce  in  1887  was  4,943,000,000 
francs  of  imports  and  4,238,000,000  francs  of  ex- 
ports. The  special  imports,  consisting  of  mer- 
chandise consumed  in  France,  amounted  to 
4,026,000,000  francs ;  and  the  special  exports,  or 
exports  of  French  produce,  were  3,246,600,000 
francs  in  value.  The  imports  of  coin  and  bullion 
were  271,217,752  francs,  and  the  exports  396,- 
701,857  francs.  The  imports  of  cereals  were  of 
the  value  of  289,200,000  francs  ;  exports  of  cere- 
als, 18,900,000  francs;  imports  of  wines,  443,- 
700,000  francs;  exports  of  wines,  233,700,000 
francs ;  imports  of  raw  nilk,  274,700,000  francs ; 
exports  of  raw  silk,  141,400,000  francs;  exports 
of  silk  manufactures,  209,800,000  francs;  im- 
ports of  wool,  325,600,000  francs;  exports  of 
wool,  120,400,000  francs;  exports  of  woolen 
manufactures,  350,400,000  francs  ;  imports  of 
cotton,  203,300,000  francs;  exi)orts  of  cotton 
manufactures,  117,800,000  francs;  exports  of  other 
textiles  and  yarns,  268,000,000  francs;  imports 
of  textile  manufactures,  223,900,000  francs;  im- 


ports of  skins  and  hides,  152,800,000  francs ;  ex- 
ports of  skins,  57,300,000  francs;  imports  of 
leather,  36,700,000  francs ;  exports  of  leather  and 
leather  manufactures,  219,800,000  francs;  im- 
ports of  coal,  126,2()0,000  francs;  imports  of 
minerals  and  metals,  131,000,000  francs ;  imports 
of  tobacco,  20,000,000  francs ;  imports  of  sugar, 
38,200,000  francs ;  exports  of  sujnir,  58,900,000 
francs;  imports  of  coffee,  182,200,000  francs; 
imports  of  animals,  77,500,000  francs;  imports 
of  preserved  meats,  38,800,000  francs;  exports 
of  butter,  cheese,  and  eg^,  112,300,000  francs; 
exports  of  animals  and  animal  products,  104,300,- 
000  francs;  imports  of  fruits,  73,900,000  francs; 
exports  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  69,200,000 
francs ;  imports  of  oils  and  oil  seeds,  170,900,000 
frauds;  exports  of  vegetable  oils,  25,800,000 
francs ;  imports  of  wood  and  timber,  183,600,000 
francs ;  exports  of  timber,  25,300.000  francs ;  ex- 
ports of  horses  and  mules,  47,500,000  francs; 
imports  of  machinery,  43,500,000  francs ;  exports 
of  metal  ^oods,  arms,  etc.,  74,200,000  francs ;  ex- 
ports of  jewelry,  watches,  articles  de  Parie^  etc., 
214,700,000  francs;  exports  of  millinery,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  etc.,  ^7,000,000  francs ;  imports  of 
paper,  books,  etc.,  38,500,000  francs ;  exports  of 
paper,  etc.,  45,000,000  francs ;  exports  of  chemi- 
cals, 48,100,000  francs. 

The  share  of  each  of  the  principal  countries  in 
the  special  imports  and  exports  of  1887  is  given 
in  the  following  table,  the  figures  representing 
millions  of  francs : 


porta. 
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8 
47 
60 

4 
SO 
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414 


Great  Britain. 

B^lgimn 

Ctormany ,    828 

United  SUtM  .  I    825 

Spain 

Italy...: 

Argentine  Re-  i 

pnbUc >    162 

Bwltaerland  ...i    106 


857 
806 


820 
481 
816 
271 
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198 


Algeria 184 

Rnssia ,  179 

British  India..!  188 

Turkey i  97 

Bnudl 09 

China '  118 


1  Austria . 
144  I  Portugal 

217  ! 


99 

88 


The  total  values,  in  francs,  of  the  special  com- 
merce for  1888  and  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  leading  groups  of  commodities  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 


GROUPS. 


Importa. 


Exporta. 


AHnienUry  prodacta 1,485,186,000,    669,270,000 

Baw  materials 1, 906,752,000 >    690,478,000 

Manaflu;tared  articles I    545,058,000  1,656^17.000 

Other  articles i    115;914,000|    194,665,000 

Total '4,052,905,000!  8,810,780,000 


As  compared  with  1887  the  returns  indicate  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  economic  situation, 
although  trade  suffered  from  the  political  inse- 
curity, and  especially  from  the  tariff  war  with 
Italy.  The  imports  of  food  stuffs  show  an  in- 
crease of  80,000,000  francs,  notwithstanding  the 
higher  grain  duties,  which  yielded  68,300,000 
francs  in  1888,  or  more  than  ten  times  as  much 
as  in  1883.  The  increase  was  most  noticeable  in 
flour,  which  is  least  affected  bv  the  new  tariff. 
The  imports  of  cereals,  77,000,000  francs  more 
in  value  than  in  1887,  came  not  from  the  United 
States,  as  formerly,  but  from  Russia,  Rouraania, 
India,  and  Australia.  The  import  of  wine  was 
valued  at  443,000,000  francs,  and  the  exi)ort  at 
211,000,000  francs,  showing  a  decline  in  the  lat- 
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ter  of  22,000,000  francs  from  the  total  for  1887  France  from  the  rank  of  the  greatest  wine-ex- 

and  of  48,000,000  francs  as  compared  with  1886,  porting  country  in  the  world  to  that  of  a  coun- 

although  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  have  try  that  does  not  produce  enough  for  her  own 

been  to  a  large  extent  repaired.     The  largest  requirements.    The  consumption,  formerly  un- 

f>art  of  the  imports,  in  quantity  7,756,015  hecto-  known,  of  an  artificial  infusion  of  raisins^ 
itres,  came  from  Spain,  while  the  imports  from  strengthened  with  alcohol  and  of  grain  and  po- 
Italy  declined  in  consequence  of  the  termination  tato  spirits,  has  had  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  March  1888,  from  health  and  morals  of  the  French  people.  Syn- 
2,701,214  hectolitres  in  1887  to  1,135,431  hecto-  dicates  have  been  formed,  on  the  model  of  those 
litres,  representing  a  loss  of  55,000,000  francs  in  existing  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  to  combat 
the  Italian  trade,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  phvlloxera  plague  with  the  aid  of  a  subven- 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  especially  Algeria.  Under  tion  of  1,500,0(X)  francs  from  the  Government, 
the  head  of  raw  and  partly  manufactured  mar  New  plantings  on  devastated  lands  are  re- 
terials  there  was  a  falling  off  of  45,000,000  francs,  lieved  from  the  land  tax  for  the  space  of  four 
The  import  of  raw  silk  was  207,500,000  francs  years.  The  treatment  with  bisulphuret  of  carbon 
in  value,  showing  a  decline  of  67,500,000  francs,  necessitates  sustaining  the  vines  with  strong  fer- 
Cotton  imports  exhibit  a  decline  of  44,000,000  tilizers,  and  is  not  only  a  costly  process,  but  it  kills 
francs,  while  the  raw  material  for  the  woolen  in-  many  vines  as  well  as  the  insects,  and  must  be 
dustry,  the  most  important  in  the  country  and  one  repeated  as  of  ten  as  the  disease  returns.  The  only 
in  which  France  leads  the  world,  were  valued  at  effectual  remedy  (except,  where  practical,  sub- 
832,500,000  francs,  showing  only  a  slight  falling  mersion)  is  found  to  be  the  planting  of  American 
off.  In  the  importation  of  flax,  of  copper,  and  vine-stocks.  Grafts  of  French  varieties  on  Ameri- 
of  oil  seeds  and  fruits  there  was  a  considerable  can  stocks  are  absolutely  free  from  phylloxera, 
increase  in  the  values.  The  total  imports  of  Till  recently  there  were  laws  prohibiting  the 
manufactured  articles  were  1,500,000  francs  less  cultivation  of  American  vines,  because,  by  their 
than  in  1887,  while  the  exports  under  that  head  importation,  the  phylloxera  was  first  introduced 
were  21,500,000  francs  less.  The  decrease  in  the  into  France.  While  resisting  jjerfectly  the  at- 
exports  of  woolens  amounted  to  very  nearly  that  tacks  of  the  insect,  they  harbor  it,  and  can  corn- 
figure,  while  in  cotton  manufactures  there  was  municate  it  to  French  vines.  Between  1877  and 
a  decrease  of  13,000,000  francs ;  in  jewelry  and  1887,  of  2,346,000  hectares  of  vineyard  there 
goldsmith's  work,  10,000,000  francs ;  in  metal  were  400,000  hectares  destroyed.  There  were  in 
tools,  8,000,000  francs ;  in  linens,  5,000,000  francs ;  1889  166,517  hectares  planted  with  American 
in  apparel,  13,500,000  francs.  These  losses  were  vines.  Many  nurseries  for  their  cultivation  have 
made  good  by  the  exports  of  silk  goods,  been  established  with  aid  from  the  State, 
which  rose  to  234,500,000  francs,  leather  exports  The  production  of  silk  cocoons  in  1888  was 
amounting  to  136,500,000  francs,  and  increased  0,549,90i3  kilogrammes,  as  compared  with  8,269,- 
exports  of  other  manufactured  articles.  862  kilogrammes  two  years  before,  the  number 
Three  fourths  of  the  French  population  are  de-  of  silk  culturists  having  increased  in  the  same 
voted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Of  the  36,000  time  from  135,706  to  142,711.  The  domestic 
communes  27,000  have  fewer  than  1,000  inhab-  production  of  sugar  in  1887  was  420,870,000 
itants.  The  rural  population  in  1889  was  esti-  kilogrammes,  and  the  importation  of  sugar  153,- 
mated  at  18,219.000.  The  land  is  in  the  hands  569,888  kilogrammes.  Tne  export  of  raw  sugar^ 
of  a  peasant  proprietary,  being  parceled  into  which  fell  to  1,500,000  francs  in  1887,  rose  again 
6,000,000  properties,  of  which  5,000,000  do  not  to  14,500,000  francs  in  1888,  while  the  export  of 
exceed  10  nectares.  In  1885  and  1887  the  Cham-  refined  sugar  declined  from  57,000,000  francs  to 
bers  raised  the  import  duties  on  oats,  rye,  and  43,750,000  francs,  and  the  importation  of  foreign 
barley  from  60  centimes  to  3  francs,  and  on  sugar  increased.  There  were  36,665,063  acres 
March  28,  1889,  the  duty  on  rye  was  increased  to  sown  to  grain  crops  in  1885.  The  product  of 
6  francs  60  centimes,  and  that  on  rye  flour  to  wheat  in  1887  was  322,000,000  bushels,  which 
8  francs  60  centimes,  if  imported  from  European  was  insufficient  to  supply  the  home  require- 
countries ;  but,  if  brought  direct  from  extra-  ments.  Rye  and  buckwheat  are  the  only  cereals 
European  countries,  rye  continues  to  pay  3  raised  for  export.  In  1888  there  were  4,555,040 
francs,  and  rye  flour  5  francs.  For  the  protec-  acres  planted  to  vineyards,  yielding  214,878,000 
tion  of  stock  breeders  taxes  on  animal  imports  gallons.  The  production  of  cider  in  that  year 
have  been  imposed,  viz.,  38  francs  on  every  steer,  was  214,878,000  gallons. 

20  francs  for  a  cow,  8  francs  for  a  sheep,  etc.  The  product  of  coal  in  1887  was  21,403,049 

The  railroad  system,  which  has  doubled  in  length  tons;  of   pig  iron,  1,610,851  tons;  of  wroujght 

since  1869,  is  to  be  greatly  expanded   for  the  iron,  774,260  tons;  of  steel,  478,473  tons.    The 

special  benefit  of  the  farmers  by  tne  adoption  of  a  product  of   the  deep  -  sea  fisheries,  employing 

type  of  cheap  narrow-gauge  railroad  exhibited  23,877  vessels,  of  160,299  tons,  manned  by  85,915 

by  Paul  Decauville  at  the  Paris  Exposition.    The  fishermen,  was  valued  in  1885  at  93,500,000  francs, 

increase  in  the  leng^th  of  river  navigation  from  NaTigation. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 

7,300  to  11,855  kilometres  since  1870,  and  in  at  the  ports  of  France  in  1887  was  98,131 ;  their 

canals  from  3,369  to  4,789  kilometres,  has  been  a  aggregate  dimensions,  19,128,599  tons.    Of  these 

considerable  aid  to  the  farmers  in   marketing  80,962,  of  17,659,229  tons,  arrived  with  cargoes, 

their  produce,  and  still  mofe  the  completion  of  and  17,169  of  1,469,370  tons  in  ballast.    Of  the 

the  secondary  roads,  560,000  kilometres  in  total  total  number  75,746,  and  of  the  total  tonni^ 

length,  which  has  been  accomplished  by  means  10,415,863,  sailed  under  the  French  flag,  whfle 

of  a  loan  of  8,000,000  francs  made  by  the  Govern-  22,385  vessels,  of   8,712,786  tons,   belonged  to 

ment  to  departments?  and  communes  in  1888.  other  nations.    Of  the  French  vessels  8,696,  of 

The  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  have  reduced  4,770,858  tons,  were  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade, 
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and  67,050,  of  5,645,005  tons  in  the  coasting  had  no  strong  candidate  to  oppose  to  Boulanger, 

trade.    The  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  was  who  promisea  to  satisfy  the  discontented  of  all 

99,954.  of  19,934,968  tons,  comprising  75,150  ves-  classes,  even  the  shareholders  of  the  Panama 

sels,  of  14,250,124  tons  with  cargoes,  and  24,804,  Canal,  whose  losses  the  Government  had  refused 

of  5,674,844  tons  in  ballast,  and  divided  in  re-  to  reimburse. 

spect  to  nationality  into  76,985  French  vessels.  The  Republican  caucus  nominated  M.  Jacques, 

of  10,926,029  tons,  of  which  9,935,  of  5,281,024  a  municipal  councilor  of  Radical  and  commun- 

tons  were  employed  in  ocean  commerce,  and  22,-  istic  principles.    Gen.  Boulanger,  in  a  manifesto 

969  foreign  vessels,  of  8,998,939  tons.  addressed  to  the  electors  of  the  Seine,  said  that 

The  French  merchant  marine  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  he  desired  a  republic  that  should   not  be  the 

numbered  14,253  sailing  vessels,  of  465,873  tons,  prey  of  ambition  and  avarice,  that  the  father- 

and  984  steamers,  of  5(M,652  tons.    The  crews  of  land  is  the  inheritance  of  all,  and  he  would  save 

the  sailing  vessels  numbered  71,008  men,  those  it  from  being  made  the  booty  of  a  few.    The 

of  the  steiamers,  13,147.    Of  the  sailing  vessels  electoral  canvass  was  animated  bevond  prece- 

363,  of  41,770  tons,  navigate  the  adjacent  seas,  dent.    Boulanger  was  supplied  with  unlimited 

while  209,  of  315,133  tons,  are  engaged  in  long  money  by  his  Royalist  allies.    The  custom  of 

voyages.    Of  the  steamers  234,  of  164,016  tons,  affixing  posters  in  the  public  streets  and  other 

were  engaged  in  European  trade,  and  209,  of  electioneering  devices  were  carried  to  extremes. 

315,133  tons,  in  ocean  navigation,  the  rest  being  Rochefort  and  Lissagaray  wounded  each  other 

employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  fisheries,  or  port  in  a  duel,  and  other  encounters  in  the  dueling 

service.  field  took  place  almost  daily. 

Railroads.  —  The  French  network  of  rail-  The  election  took  place  on  Jan.  27.  Gen. 
roads  in  June,  1888,  comprised  32,063  kilometres,  Boulanger  was  elected  oy  more  than  80,000  plu- 
besides  2,217  kilometres  of  local  lines  and  3,174  rality,  receiving  245,236  votes,  the  highest  num- 
kilometres  not  yet  completed.  The  State,  while  ber  ever  cast  for  a  candidate,  except  when  Lock- 
owning  only  2,598  kilometres,  has  advanced  capi-  roy  and  Floouet  were  elected  in  1886.  The  vic- 
tal  and  guaranteed  interest  to  the  companies,  torious  candidate  sent  out  an  address  to  his 
the  total  subsidies  having  amounted  in  1883  to  electors  in  which  he  declared  the  National  Re- 
809,931,473  francs.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  publican  party,  of  which  the  principles  are  the 
railroads  for  1887  were  l,03l,571,272  francs.  probity  oi  functionaries  and  the  reality  of  uni- 
Telegraphs. — The  length  of  the  telegraph  versal  suffrage,  to  be  firmly  established;  that 
lines  in  the  beginning  of  1888  was  86,846  kilo-  the  Chamber  that  had  opposed  it  couid  not  es- 
metres,  with  272,946  kilometres  of  wires.  The  cape  dissolution :  that  the  country  would  be  de- 
number  of  internal  messa^  transmitted  during  livered  from  the  parasites  that  not  onl^  devour, 
1887  was  27,269,957;  foreign,  5,583,915.  but  dishonor  it;  and  that  the  republic  is  now 

The  Post-Office. — The  number  of  letters  and  open  to  all  true  Frenchmen, 
postal  cards  forwarded  in  1886  was  693,162,187;  Gen.  Boulanger  had  previously  carried  only 
of  newspapers,  799,534,386;  of  samples,  circu-  Royalist  and  Bonapartist  departments.  The 
lars,  etc.,  433,024,173.  The  number  of  money  Boulangists  and  Monarchists  in  the  Chamber 
orders  was  21,494,029;  the  total  value,  669,838,-  characterized  the  ministers  as  usurpers  for  re  tain- 
286  francs.  The  postal  and  telegraph  receipts  ing  their  places  after  the  people  of  Faris  had  con- 
amounted  to  169,446,875  francs,  and  the  ex-  demned  them.  Radical  aeputies  called  for  meas- 
penses  to  134,962,687  francs.  ures  against  Boulangism.  On  Jan.  31  M.  Flo- 
Election  of  Boulanger  in  Paris.  —  The  quet  submitted  a  project  of  law  restoring  scru- 
month  of  January  was  a  period  of  greatpolitical  tin  d^arrondissement,  justifying  it  on  the  Ground 
excitement.  The  death  of  the  deputy  Uude  left  that  the  Boulangists,  aided  by  a  financial  com- 
vacant  one  of  the  seats  for  the  Department  of  bination,  had  imported  new  methods  into  politi- 
the  Seine.  Gen.  Boulanger,  who  had  been  tri-  cal  contests,  seeking  to  influence  the  electorate, 
umphantly  elected  in  the  Department  of  the  not  by  discussion,  but  by  hired  agents,  house-to- 
Nord,  which  he  represented  in  tne  Chamber,  and  house  solicitation,  and  profuse  expenditure  on 
several  other  departments,  resigned  his  mandate  placards  and  colportage.  The  Premier,  in  intro- 
in  order  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  Re-  ducing  this  measure,  said  that  the  ministry 
publican  party  in  the  capital.  His  programme  could  not  go  on  without  a  majority  sufficient  to 
was  the  abolition  of  the  parliamentary  republic  afford  prospect  of  a  secure  tenure,  and  in  re- 
by  a  constituent  assembly.  He  did  not  define  sponse  to  his  demand  the  Chamber  adopted  a 
what  kind  of  republic  should  be  constituted  in  vote  of  confidence  by  300  vot«s  to  240.  On  Feb. 
its  place,  and  it  was  charged  that  he  aimed  at  a  12  it  voted  in  favor  of  scrutin  d'arrondissemeni 
dictatorship.  His  party  was  made  up  of  all  the  bv  a  party  vote  of  the  entire  left  against  the 
enemies  of  the  republic,  especially  politicians  Monarchist  parties  and  the  Boulangist  group, 
and  journalists  who  were  attached  to  parties  the  vote  beinff  268  to  222. 
that  seemed  hopelessly  excluded  from  power.  Fall  of  the  Floqnet  Cabinet. — The  Cabi- 
The  Monarchists  and  Clericals  and  the  Blan-  net  of  "  Republican  concentration,**  headed  by 
quist  and  Anarchist  sections  of  the  Socialists  the  Radical  Floquet,  was  sustained  after  the  elec- 
allied  themselves  with  Boulanger  because  he  tion  of  Boulanger  only  because  a  C'lemenceau 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  existing  republic.  Cabinet  or  an  Opportunist  Cabinet  under  Ferry 
He  was  supported  in  this  contest,  further,  by  or  Simon  were  alike  impossible.  The  difficulty 
many  capitalists  and  business  men,  not  oppo-  of  finding  a  successor  impelled  Floquet,  instead 
nents  of  republicanism,  who  thought  that  their  of  resigning  at  once,  to  come  before  the  cham- 
interests  were  menaced  by  the  Radicals,  who  bers  with  a  programme  for  combating  Boulang- 
were  in  control  of  the  Government.  The  Re-  ism,  of  whicn  the  restoration  of  single-ticket  vot- 
publicans,  divided  into  irreconcilable  factions,  ing  formed  part.     As  M.  Ferrouillat  was  unwill- 
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ing  to  invoke  the  laws  against  Gen.  Boulanger  tender  his  resignation.    G^n.  Boalanger,  in  the 

and  his  partisans,  he  gave  up  his  place  to  the  name  of  the  National  Republican  party,  sent  out 

Radical  deputy  M.  Ouyot-Dessaigne,  whose  ap-  a  manifesto  qualifying  as  *^  mere  comedy "  the 

pointment  was  ridiculed  by  all  the  parties  be-  Floquet  revision  proposals, "  stricken  in  advance 

cause  he  had  prosecuted  Re|ublicans  as  a  mag-  with  barrenness,    which,  if  voted,  would  have 

istrate  under  the  empire  and  recently  had  en-  given  the  death-blow  to  the  national  revision 

tertained  close  relations  with  Gen.  Boulanger.  scheme.    It  was  the  Monarchists  who  made  part 

Previous  to  his  appointment  he  had  presented  to  of  the  majority  of  268  to  2S7  that  on  March  30, 

M.  Floquet  a  plan  for  applying  existing  statutes  1888,  declared  revision  urgent,  who  now  voted 

against  Boulangism  and  for  supplementing  them  in  the  contrary  sense  in  order  to  precipitate  a 

with  new  legislation.  crisis,  just  as  in  1885  they  had  voted  for  senUin 

The  Floquet  ministry  was  pledged  to  the  revis-  de  liste,  and  in  1889  for  single  districts, 
ion  of  the  Constitution,  and  after  the  Paris  elec-  The  Tirard  Cabinet.— The  Radicals  and  the 
tion  the  Radicals  pressed  for  immediate  revision  Opportunists  agreed  in  recognizing  Boulanger*s 
in  order  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the  plebiscitary  movementasaoanger  to  the  repub- 
Boulangists  in  the  constituencies.  The  election  lie,  but  the  former  laid  the  blame  on  the  timid 
bill  was  given  precedence  at  the  desire  of  the  and  insincere  attitude  of  the  Opportunists,  who, 
Opportunists.  All  political  parties,  with  the  ex-  on  their  part,  charged  it  entirely  to  the  aggress- 
ception  of  the  Opportunists  and  Moderate  Re-  ive,  intolerant,  and  subversive  tendencies  of  the 
publicans,  had  declared  for  revision.  The  Ex-  Radical  faction.  President  Carnot  was  anxious 
treme  Left,  like  the  Monarchists  and  the  Bou-  to  secure  another  Cabinet  of  concentration ;  but 
langists,  was  in  favor  of  a  constituent  assembly,  M.  Meline,  President  of  the  Chamber,  who  was 
hoping  that  Socialism  would  come  to  the  front,  charged  with  the  task,  could  not  get  Moder- 
while  the  Right  calculated  that  Boulang^ist  ates  and  Radicals  to  serve  together.  The  Pres- 
CaBsarism  would  carry  all  before  it  in  &  plebiscites  ident  then  commissioned  M.  Tirard  to  form  a 
but  would  be  only  transitory,  leading  to  the  res-  cabinet  of  affairs,  an  "Exhibition  Cabinet,"  as 
toration  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  or  of  the  it  was  called,  which  should  undertake  merely  to 
empire.  The  Government  programme  com-  carr^r  through  the  budget  and  supervise  the  Cen- 
prised  a  partial  revision  b;^  tne  two  chambers  tennial  Exhibition,  deieiTing  political  questions 
sitting  in  Congress  at  Versailles.  As  one  of  the  till  after  the  elections.  Men  of  political  emi- 
leaders  of  the  Radical  party,  Floquet  decided  nenoe  accepted  portfolios  that  conferred  di&- 
to  make  his  revision  bill  a  Cabinet  question,  al-  tinction  without  compromising  their  political 
though  scarcely  expecting  to  receive  the  votes  position.  M.  Tirard,  who  had  preceded  M.  Flo- 
necessary  for  a  majority,  which  would  have  to  quet  as  Premier,  serving  from  February  to  April, 
come  either  from  the  Opportunists  or  the  Mon-  1888,  took  the  portfolio  of  Commerce  for  the  pur- 
archists.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  party  ma-  pose  of  stamping  the  ministry  with  the  charac- 
nceuvre  because  even  if  it  passed  the  Chamber,  ter  that  it  was  intended  to  bear.  The  list  in- 
the  Moderate  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  eluded  three  other  ex-premiers.  The  only  mem- 
would  certainly  reject  immediate  revision  in  any  ber  of  the  late  Cabinet  to  be  retained  was  M.  de 
form.  There  were  as  many  kinds  of  revision  as  Freycinet,  whose  versatile  talents  never  shone 
there  were  parties  in  the  Chamber.  The.  Bou-  more  conspicuouslv  than  in  his  administration 
langists  desired  to  elect  the  President  by  uni-  of  the  ministry  which  in  this  Cabinet  was  the 
versal  suffrage  and  endow  him  with  absolute  most  important  of  all,  although  his  first  appoint- 
power.  The  Monarchist  parties  accepted  this  ment  had  offended  the  army  and  surprised  every 
idea  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  different  forms  of  one.  The  Cabinet,  which  was  constituted  on 
monarchy  that  they  advocated.  The  Radicals  Feb.  21,  was  made  up  of  the  following  members: 
wished  to  annul  the  powers  of  the  President  and  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Com- 
the  Senate,  and  make  the  Chamber  absolute ;  merce  and  Agriculture,  M.  Tirard ;  Minister  of 
and  the  Opportunists  were  in  favor  of  a  revision  the  Interior,  M.  Constans ;  Minister  of  War,  M. 
that  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  de  Freycinet ;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  M.  Ren- 
in order  to  extricate  the  Government  from  the  vier ;  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Th^venet ;  Minis- 
difficulty  an  Independent  Radical,  Count  Dou-  ter  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  Admiral  Jaures 
ville-Maillefeu,  came  forward  with  an  argument  who  died  on  March  13,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
that  the  present  Chamber  was  morally  incorape-  predecessor  in  the  office,  Admiral  Krantz ;  Minis- 
tent  to  deal  with  revision,  which  belonged  to  one  ter  of  Education,  M.  Fallieres ;  Minister  of  Pub- 
elected  under  the  scrutin  d'arrondissement,  and  lie  Works,  M.  Yves  Guyot;  Minister  of  Agricult- 
on  this  he  based  a  motion  that  the  question  be  ure,  M.  Faye.  M.  de  Courcel  and  M.  Decrais, 
indefinitely  postponed.  After  rejecting  a  reso-  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  each  declined  to  enter 
lution  of  the  Right  in  favor  of  dissolution  by  the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
373  to  173  votes,  the  Chamber  on  Feb.  14  adopt-  it  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  22d  that  a  min- 
ed the  motion  to  postpone  revision  by  307  votes  ister  was  found  in  the  person  of  M.  SpuUer,  who 
against  218,  the  majority  being  composed  of  a  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Fx)reign  Af- 
large  part  of  the  Opportunists,  a  few  Radicals,  the  fairs  in  the  great  ministry  of  Gambetta,  and  sub- 
Boulangists,  and  the  Conservatives.  The  minis-  sequently  Minister  of  Education  under  M.  Rou- 
try  would  not  embrace  the  unexpected  chance  to  vier. '  Nearly  all  the  new  ministers  had  held 
retain  office.  Seizing  the  opportunity  to  retire  Cabinet  posts  before.  The  most  varied  shades 
honorably  with  two  thirds  of  the  Republican  of  republicanism  were  represented,  Yves  Guyot 
party  behind  him,  Floquet,  after  consultation  belonging  to  the  Extreme  Left,  while  Rouvier 
with  his  colleagues,  announced  that,  since  he  and  Constans  were  prominent  members  of  the 
could  not  keep  his  promise  to  test  the  sense  of  Moderate  Republican  party  in  the  Chamber, 
the  Chamber  on  his  scheme  of  revision,  he  would  The  union  of  the  Left  or  Opportunists  distinct- 
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It  predominated.  During  the  crisis  the  Presi-  ment  by  the  Boulangist  press,  which  denounced 
dent  had  been  urged  to  select  a  Cabinet  from  the  shellini"  of  the  Russians  as  an  unpatriotic 
men  outside  of  Parliament ;  yet  the  ministers  and  cowardly  act  of  sutraervience  to  Italy.  The 
were  all  taken  from  the  chambers,  six  from  the  executive  committee  of  the  League  of  Patriots, 
House  of  Deputies  and  four  from  the  Senate,  now  become  a  Boulangist  organization, published 
The  Radicals  were  not  pleased  with  its  comnosi-  a  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  240,000  mem- 
tion,  especially  since  it  was  understood  to  nave  bers  claimed  for  it,  expressing  indignation  at 
the  privilege  of  presiding  over  the  general  elec-  the  indescribable  proceediuj?  of  a  Parliamentary 
tions,  including  the  right  of  dissolution  in  case  Government  disowned  by  all  patriots,  which  had 
of  a  defeat  by  an  adverse  vote  before  the  end  of  not  shnmk  from  shedaing  Russian  blood  by 
the  parliamentary  period.  Yet  they  were  not  French  hands ;  sending  to  the  great  allied  na- 
likeljr  to  find  an  opportunity  favorable  for  over-  tion  assurances  of  hefi^elt  sorrow,  sincere  re- 
turning it  by  a  coalition  vote  with  the  Monar-  gret,  and  fraternal  devotion  ;  and  calling  for 
chists,  since  to  it  was  confided  also  the  duty  of  subscriptions  for  the  families  of  the  dead  and 
defending  existing  institutions  against  anti-Re-  wounded.  This  manifesto  the  Government  re- 
publican schemes,  and  they  could  only  demand  solved  to  treat  as  an  act  calculated  to  lead  to  a 
that  vigorous  and  effective  measures  should  be  declaration  of  war,  and  by  virtue  of  a  law  pro- 
taken  to  crush  Boulaugism.  The  ministerial  vided  for  such  cases  the  assembly  room  of  the 
declaration  set  forth  as  the  principal  tasks  of  the  League  was  searched  on  Feb.  27,  and  proceed- 
ministry  the  voting  of  the  budget ;  assurance  of  ings  were  be^un  i^inst  the  signers  of  the  call 
the  success  of  the  Universal  Exposition  by  a  for  subscriptions,  MM.  D^roulSe  and  Richard, 
comprehensive,  tolerant,  and  prudent  policy ;  the  The  license  of  the  League  was  annulled  by  the 
passage  of  the  military  bill  and  other  important  police  authorities  because  documents  that  fell 
Jaws  under  discussion ;  and,  chief  of  all,  the  de-  into  the  hands  of  the  police  showed  that  it  had 
fense  and  confirmation  of  the  rule  of  peace,  jus-  a  secret  organization,  and  thus  had  violated  the 
tice,  and  progress  that  the  country  chose  in  found-  statutes.  The  Chamber  approved  the  energy  of 
ing  the  Republic.  "  Faithful  to  the  spirit  of  free  the  Government  in  enforcing  the  laws,  by  a  vote 
institutions,  all  our  efforts  shall  tend  to  this,  of  839  against  195  on  an  interpellation  of  M.  La- 
that  France  shall  be  consulted  when  in  full  pos-  guerre,  who  complained  that  be  was  not  also  in- 
session  of  herself,  in  the  calm  of  a  perioa  of  eluded  in  the  prosecution  as  a  signer  of  the  mani- 
peace  and  concord.  To  this  work  of  necessary  festo.  The  ministers  upheld  their  predecessors, 
pacification  we  shall  conduct  you  for  the  higher  who  were  responsible  for  the  bombardment  of 
mterests  of  the  country.  The  success  of  this  pol-  Sagallo,  by  saying  that  France  could  not  suffer 
icy  will  depend  on  our  firmness  and  vigilance,  an  adventurer  to  defy  her,  and  the  Chamber 
on  which  you  can  count.  We  are  determined  to  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  expressing  sym- 
shield  with  our  responsibility  officiials  devoted  pathy  for  Russia. 

to  their  duties,  and  we  shall  be  severe  judges  of  Antl-Bonlanglst  Measures. — M.  R^n^  Laf- 
faults  and  delinquencies.  As  regards  our  vigil-  fon,  a  Radical,  brought  in  a  bill  that  was  adopt- 
ance,  we  consider  it  an  imperative  duty  to  take  ed  by  the  Government  to  check  the  dictatorial 
resolute  measures  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  intrigues  of  a  perpetual  and  universal  candidate, 
the  legal  order  and  respect  for  the  republic,  un-  who  would  not  sit  in  the  Chamber,  nor  take  part 
masking  and  repressing,  if  need  be,  the  enter-  in  its  deliberations,  but  resigned  and  stooa  for 
prises  of  factious  persons."  The  first  act  of  the  fresh  constituencies  with  the  object  of  attaining 
ministry  was  to  give  notice  by  a  dispatch  of  the  supreme  power.  The  bill,  which  was  passed,  pro- 
Minister  of  the  Interior  that  the  syndical  cham-  viaes  that  no  one  can  be  a  candidate  in  more  than 
bers  of  workingmen,  who  had  announced  their,  two  constituencies  in  a  general  election,  which 
intention  to  present  themselves  in  a  body  on  Feb.  he  must  designate  beforehand  at  the  prefectures 
24  at  the- Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  Paris  and  of  the  departments  interested.  No  deputy  can, 
at  the  prefectures  in  other  cities  to  demand  a  re-  while  a  Parliament  exists,  be  a  candidate  unless 
sponse  to  socialistic  claims  presented  on  Feb.  10,  he  resigns  his  seat  beforehand,  and  then  only  in 
would  not  be  received,  and  that  any  manifesta-  the  same  electoral  district  Ballots  cast  for  a 
tions  in  the  streets  would  be  checked  by  the  po-  candidate  whose  election  would  be  invalid  under 
lice.  M.  Constans,  who  had  proved  his  energy  the  act  are  thrown  out,  and  canvassing,  printing 
of  character  by  expelling  the  monks  when  Min-  or  distributing  ballots  or  circulars,  and  putting 
ister  of  the  Interior  before,  and  more  recently  as  up  bills  for  such  a  candidate  are  made  punish- 
Govemor  of  Indo-China,  dismissed  M.  Numa  Gil-  able  offenses.  A  bill  to  give  police  courts  juris- 
ly  from  the  mayoralty  of  Nimes,  whom  M.  Flo-  diction  in  cases  of  libel  against  public  functiona- 
quet  had  dismissed  once  before,  but  had  not  vent-  ries,  which  otherwise  could  be  tried  only  before 
ured  to  disturb  after  his  re-election.  Re  was  a  a  jury,  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  was  reject- 
Boulangist  Radical  deputy  who  had  said  that  ed  by  the  Chamber,  although  the  Government 
there  were  twenty  Wilsons  on  the  budget  com-  strenuously  supported  it  by  306  votes  against 
mittee,  and  had  published  a  pamphlet  bearing  236,  the  majority  consisting  of  the  Reactionaries 
the  title  "Mes  Dossiers"  full  of  libels  of  the  and  the  Radicals.  An  act,  intended  to  put  an 
same  tenor.  Numa  Gilly  was  subsequently  tried  end  to  the  political  cries  of  Boulangist  news- 
for  the  publication,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  venders,  forbids  any  cries  besides  the  name  and 
imprisonment,  fined,  and,  with  the  printers  and  price  of  a  newspaper  and  an  indication  of  its 

SUDlishers,who  received  lesser  sentences,  was  or-  contents, 

ered  to  pay  civil  damages.  The  Minister  of  War  on  March  7  issued  a  cir- 

Hnppression  of  the  League  of  Patriots. —  cular  calling  the  attention  of  corps  commanders 

The  Sagallo  incident  (see  Abyssinu)  was  wel-  to  an  old  statute  forbidding  men  in  the  army  to 

comed  as  offering  a  chance  to  decry  the  Govern-  join  associations  that  had  not  the  express  ap- 
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proval  of  the  minister.  The  Boulangists  failed  special  high  court*  to  try  him  on  the  charge  of 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  as  an  associate  the  an  attempt  against  the  safety  of  the  state  in 
Lorrainer  Jean  D.  Antoine,  who  had  resigned  conformity  with  a  clause  in  the  Constitutional 
his  seat  in  the  German  Reichstag,  and  come  to  act  of  Feb.  24,  1875,  which  provides  that  the 
France  to  preach  the  revanche.  The  Govern-  Senate  may  meet  as  a  court  of  justice  to  try  im- 
ment  on  March  7  revoked  the  decree  of  exile  peachments  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
that  on  July  13,  1886,  had  been  pronounced  against  the  President  of  the  republic  or  against 
against  the  Due  d'Aumale  in  consequence  of  his  ministers  for  the  commission  of  crimes  while  in 
letter  to  the  then  President,  Jules  Grevy,  pro-  office,  or  to  try  any  person  charged  with  menac- 
testing  against  his  dismissal  from  the  army,  ing  the  security  of  the  state  by  a  decree  of  the 
Altliough  Boulanger,  when  Minister  of  War,  had  Council  of  Ministers.  The  senate  had  never 
approved  the  measures  against  the  princes,  he  been  called  upon  to  exercise  this  judicial  func- 
now  found  fault  with  the  Government  for  the  tion.  Before  any  steps  were  taken  by  the  Gk)v- 
same  exceptional  laws,  and  especiall;^  for  the  ernment  it  adopted  a  bill  on  March  29  settling 
banishment  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  which  was  a  the  modes  of  procedure  in  accordance  with  the 
disciplinary  act  for  which  the  general  was  him-  recommendations  of  a  committee  that  had  made 
self  responsible.  The  Due  d'Aumale  had  mean-  its  report  early  in  the  month.  The  act  provides 
while  presented  the  parlr  and  castle  of  Chantilly  that  when  the  Senate  is  summoned  by  the  Presi- 
and  his  artistic  collections  to  the  French  nation,  dent  to  try  a  citizen  who  is  accused  of  a  treason- 
and  had  openly  disapproved  the  alliance  of  his  able  enterprise,  it  may  at  any  time  change  its 
nephew  the  Count  of  Paris  with  Boulanger.  He  place  of  meeting  from  one  city  to  another.  The 
returned  to  Paris  on  March  11.  The  Chamber  prosecuting  attorney  and  his  assistants  must  be 
on  March  14  voted  permission  to  prosecute  Dep-  designated  in  the  President's  decree,  while  the 
uties  Turquet,  Laisant,  and  Laguerre,  of  the  secretary  of  the  presidency  of  the  Senate  will 
League  of  Patriots,  on  the  charge  of  belonging  act  as  clerk.  The  first  act  of  the  tribunal  is  to 
to  a  secret  society,  and  the  Senate  gave  a  like  determine  its  competency  to  adjudicate  on  the 
permission  for  proceedings  against  Senator  Na-  fact«  set  forth  in  the  complaint.  The  President 
quet.  The  charge  of  exposing  the  state  to  a  dec-  of  the  Senate  will  act  as  investigating  magis- 
laration  of  war  was  abandoned.  House  searches  trate,  choosing  two  or  more  Senators  to  be  his 
in  Paris  and  the  provinces  brought  to  light  doc-  associates,  without  whose  concurrence  he  has  not 
uments  that  proved  that  the  League  was  able  the  right  to  discharge  the  prisoner.  At  the  close 
to  call  out  at  any  moment  100,000  well-armed  of  the  inquisition  he  must  make  a  report  to  the 
young  men,  mostly  members  of  rifle  clubs.  The  Senate,  wnich  must  decide  by  a  majority  vote 
League  was  founded  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  whether  it  will  release  the  accused,  commit  him 
developing  the  military  spirit  and  training  vol-  for  trial  before  another  tribunal,  or  proceed  to 
unteer  soldiers.  Its  ultimate  aim  was  the  re-  the  trial.  If  the  last  is  the  case,  the  accused  is 
demption  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  In  1887  it  notified,  and  the  Senate  meets  again  in  order  to 
was  converted  into  a  Boulangist  political  associ-  proceed  to  the  trial  in  public  session.  After  re- 
ation,  and  in  April,  1888,  manv  of  its  members  ceiving  the  testimony  and  the  pleas  of  the  prose- 
left  it  on  that  account.  At  that  time  a  mani-  cution  and  the  defense,  the  court  retires  in  order 
festo  was  issued  protesting  against  the  "  usurp-  to  consult  as  to  the  question  of  guilt  and  the 
in^"  Constitution  of  1875,  and  defining  as  the  measure  of  punishment  The  judgment  is  an- 
chief  duty  of  the  League  "  the  deliverance  of  nounced  in  open  session. 

France  from  the  oligarchy  that  is  debasing  and  Legislation. — Before  the  change  of  ministers 
ruining  her."  The  League  took  an  important  the  ChamJbor  passed  a  bill  for  the  protection  of 
part  in  the  election  of  General  Boulanger  in  women  and  children  in  factories,  containinfi" 
January,  disposing  of  a  large  amount  of  money,  among  other  provisions  for  their  health  ana 
Soon  afterward  an  organization  was  perfected  safety  one  requiring  employers  to  give  them  one 
that  would  enable  a  password  to  be  circulated,  day  of  rest  in  each  week.  The  majority  refused 
and  the  whole  armed  strength  of  the  association  to  designate  Sunday  as  a  uniform  holiday,  as 
in  Paris  to  be  summoned  in  two  hours  to  aid  a  was  proposed  by  the  Clericals.  The  election  of 
revolutionary  enterprise.  By  a  law  of  1848  se-  General  Cluseret,  the  Communist,  as  deputy  for 
cret  societies  are  forbidden,  and  by  one  dating  the  Var  was  contested  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
from  1884  every  society  of  more  than  twenty  an  American  citizen,  but  was  allowed  on  his  sub- 
members  holding  stated  meetings  is  illegal  un-  mitting  proof  that  he  had  not  been  naturalized 
less  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  authorities.  The  in  the  United  States.  The  budget  committee 
trial  of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  elected  on  Feb.  26  differed  from  the  committees 
of  the  League  was  concluded  on  April  6.  The  for  several  years  preceding  in  that  the  Moderates 
charge  of  belonging  to  a  secret  society  was  not  were  in  the  majority,  instead  of  the  Radicals, 
upheld  by  the  judgment,  and  they  were  simply  and  some  of  the  seats  were  given  to  Reactiona- 
fined  and  mulcted  in  costs  for  maintaining  an  ries.  The  Government  adopted  a  bill  that  had 
unauthorized  association.  been  offered  by  M.  Yves  Guyot  as  a  private  mem- 
The  Government  decided  to  arrest  and  prose-  ber  permitting  municipalities  that  so  desired  to 
cute  General  Boulanger  for  seditious  conspiracy,  abolish  octrois,  a  troublesome  method  of  taxa- 
A  difficulty  was  encountered  at  the  start  in  the  tion  that  bears  severely  on  the  poor.  A  bill  to 
refusal  of  the  Procureur-Gen^ral,  M.  Bouchez,  secure  secrecy  of  the  ballot  by  the  use  of  en  ve- 
to take  part  in  such  proceedings.  He  was  re-  lopes  and  the  erection  of  screens  at  polling-places 
moved  from  his  office,  and  Advocate-General  was  presented  by  M.  Simyan,  who  said  that  he 
Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  was  appointed  as  his  sue-  had  seen  artisans  in  tears  at  being  compelled  by 
cessor  on  March  31.  It  was  aecided  to  arraigrn  their  employers  to  vote  against  their  consciences. 
Boulanger  before  the  Senate,  constituted  into  a  A  law  providing  for  the  responsibility  of  em- 
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ployers  for  accidents  and  the  insurance  of  labor-  the  Commune,  when  he  dispatched  from  his  regi- 
ers,  which  passed  the  Chamber  by  a  large  malori-  ment  a. boastful  address  to  the  National  Assem- 
ty,  was  much  criticised  in  the  Senate,  where  bly.  Obtaining  the  rank  of  general  by  the  favor 
it  was  in  charge  of  M.  Tolain,  Senator  of  the  of  the  Due  D*Aumale,  he  profited  by  his  mission 
Seine  DefNirtment,  himself  a  workingman  and  a  to  the  United  States  to  form  financial  relations 
Socialist.  The  law  of  April  27, 1889,  sanctions  which  he  had  since  utilized.  While  director  of 
cremation  and  regulates  the  different  methods  the  infantry  service  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  he 
of  burial.  A  new  law  on  nationality  declares  established  relations  with  ooliticians  of  all  par- 
that  the  child  of  a  foreigner  who  was  himself  ties.  He  was  recalled  from  his  post  as  command- 
bom  in  France  is  French  when  bom  on  French  er  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  Tunis  on  account 
soil ;  and  that  ever^  individual  who  was  bom  in  of  his  intrigues  and  sensational  movements,  and 
France  and  is  domiciled  in  France  at  the  time  of  from  that  moment  assumed  the  part  of  a  po- 
majority  is  a  French  citizen  unless  he  elects  the  litical  leader,  holding  secret  consultations  with 
nationality  of  his  parents,  proving  by  properly  his  followers,  seeking  support  in  the  press  an(l 
attested  documents  that  they  were  foreigners,  circulating  his  biographies  and  pictures.  Called 
and  also,  if  there  is  occasion  to  do  8o,  tlukt  he  to  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  he  claimed 
has  complied  with  the  laws  of  his  country  in  the  credit  of  reforms  effected  by  his  predecessor, 
respect  to  military  service.  A  Panama  Canal  courted  noisy  demonstrations,  and  procured  the 
bill  was  enacted  to  enable  the  liquidator  to  insertion  of  articles  in  foreign  newspapers  styling 
raise  money  to  keep  the  works  going  for  six  him  the  "organizer  of  revenge.'^  When  dis- 
months,  wliile  the  promoters  of  a  new  company  missed  from  office,  he  caused  to  be  circulated 
sent  out  experts  to  report  on  the  prospects  oi  the  petitions  in  his  favor,  and  when  ordered  to  the 
enterprise.  The  telephones  throughout  France  command  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  at  Clermont- 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Government  on  Ferrand,  he  arranged  with  his  followers  a  plan 
Sept  1  against  the  will  of  the  owners,  who  ob-  of  campaign  for  setting  up  a  dictatorship,  organ- 
jected  stronffly  to  the  law  of  expropriation.  ized  an  attack  a^nst  the  Government  with  the 
Flight  or  Bonlanger.— General  Boulanger  Bonapartists,  tried  to  corrupt  the  army,  espe- 
avoided  arrest  by  fleeing  to  Brussels  in  the  night  cially  the  Paris  garrison,  ana  in  January,  1888, 
of  April  1.  From  there  he  sent  out  a  manifesto  began  a  plebiscitary  campaign,  putting  himself 
denouncing  the  "  executioners  and  scavengers  re-  forward  as  a  candidate,  though  ineligible,  and 
taining  possession  of  power  in  defiance  of  the  paying  secret  visite  to  Paris.  Placed  on  the  re- 
public conscience,"  who  had  arraigned  him  be-  tiz^  list,  and  finally  cashiered  for  serious  of- 
lore  an  exceptional  tribunal,  composed  of  per-  fenses  against  discipline,  he  openly  posed  as  a 
sons  '*  blindea  by  political  passions,  mad  hatreds,  pretender,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with 
and  the  sense  of  tneir  unpopularity."  Duty  for-  Prince  Victor  Bonaparte  and  the  Count  of  Paris 
bade  him,  he  said,  to  lend  nimself  to  such  arbi-  to  destroy  the  republic,  receiving  subsidies  t<o 
trary  proceedings,  though  he  was  ready  to  reply  carry  out  the  plot.  A  military  conspiracy  was 
to  tne  accusations  before  a  jury  of  his  country-  concocted,  the  object  of  which  was  to  provoke 
men.  He  would,  therefore,  while  working  in-  an  insurrection  on  the  occasion  of  the  review  of 
oessantly  for  the  enfranchisement  of  his  fellow-  July  14, 1888,  and  a  mobilization  of  the  Patriotic 
citizens  from  those  who  have  **  corrupted,  ex-  League  was  arranged  to  take  place  in  February, 

eloited,  and  mined  "  the  country,  await  in  that  1889.  Gen.  Boulanger  replied  to  this  document 
tnd  of  liberty  the  time  when  the  general  elec-  with  another  manifesto,  in  which  he  argued  that 
tions  had  made  France  '*  habitable,  honest,  and  if  his  political  acts  prior  to  his  becoming  minis- 
free."  General  Boulanger  fied  by  the  advice  of  ter  were  culpable,  tnose  who  called  him  to  the 
M.  Naquet  and  his  associates  of  the  League  of  office  and  his  colleagues  were  accomplices. 
Patriots  and  that  of  M.  Rochefort,  who  had  After  a  stormy  scene,  the  Chamber  sanctioned 
escaped  arrest  as  an  accomplice  by  seeking  Bel-  the  prosecution  by  a  party  vote  of  353  to  192. 
gian  soiL  M.  Dillon  likewise  took  refuge  m  Bel-  On  April  8  a  presidential  decree  was  read  in  the 
gium.  Prominent  members  of  the  E^ulangist  Senate  convening  it  as  a  high  court  of  justice  to 
party  regarded  the  flight  of  their  leader  as  an  decide  as  to  the  facts  of  attempts  against  the 
error  and  an  act  of  cowardice.  M.  Thi^baud  safety  of  the  state  laid  to  the  charge  of  Boulanger 
and  M.  Michelin,  deputy  for  the  Seine,  at  once  and  others.  The  law  of  procedure  was  approved 
rssigned  from  the  committee  of  the  National  by  the  Chamber,  against  the  protests  of  the  Kight, 
Republican  party.  On  April  7  the  fugitive  had  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  12th  the  high  court  was 
an  interview  with  Prince  Victor  Napokon,  hav-  organized.  The  committee  to  investigate  the 
ing  previously  held  a  consultation  with  M.  Roche-  charges  was  to  have  consisted  of  three  members 
fort  The  Boulangist  committee  transferred  its  taken  from  the  Republican  Left,  three  from  the 
sittings  from  Paris  to  General  Boulanger s  hotel  Republican  Union,  two  from  the  Left  Center, 
in  Brussels.  The  Belgian  Government,  in  re-  ana  one  from  the  Right ;  but  when  it  was  ap- 
sponse  to  French  diplomatic  representations,  pointed  the  members  were  all  Republicans,  the 
admonished  Gen,  Boulanger  that  he  would  not  Reactionaries  refusing  the  seat  that  was  offered 
be  suffered  to  carry  on  an  a^tation  against  the  to  the  Due  d'Audriffet-Pa^uier.  The  complaint 
Government  of  the  Republic,  and  on  April  20  included  Georees  £rnest  Boulanger  as  principal 
sent  him  a  bint  to  leave  the  country.  On  the  and  Arthur  Dillon  and  Victor  Henri  de  Rochefort 
84th  he  departed  with  his  adherents  for  London,  as  accomplices.  The  examining  committee  cited 
Trial  of  Bonlanger. — Application  to  the  many  witnesses  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to 
Chamber  for  leave  to  prosecute  Gen.  Boulanger  the  alleged  subornation  of  the  army,  the  source 
was  presented  by  the  Aiinister  of  Justice  on  April  of  the  fi^ulangist  funds,  and  other  matters.  The 
4.  The  indictment  of  the  Procureur-General  re-  so^alled  ''  historical  night "  occupied  a  good  deal 
viewed  the  acts  of  the  general  from  the  time  of  of  their  attention.  That  was  the  night  of  Dec. 
VOL.  xzix. — 22  A 
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1,  1887,  when  Clemencean,  Dre^us,  Lockroy,  show  the  necessity  of  explanations.    On  Ang.  6 

Granet,  Laisant,  Andrieux,  Deroulede,  Boulanger,  he  issued  a  long  document  addressed  to  **the 

and  other  Radicals  met  at  the  house  of  La-  people,  my  sole  judge."    He  appealed  to  all  hon- 

guerre  to  consider  a  plan  for  preventing  the  est  men,  and  not  to  the  judges  of  the  high  court, 

election  of  Jules  Ferry  as  President  of  the  re-  whose  competency  and  impartiality  he  did  not 

Eublic.  The  plan  chiefly  discussed  was  said  to  acknowledge.  He  should  not  have  answered  to 
ave  been  the  legal  one  of  inducing  President  the  charge  of  attempting  to  subvert  the  Govem- 
Gr^vy  to  withdraw  his  proffered  resignation  and  ment,  which  the  public  had  dismissed  with  con- 
to  summon  a  Radical  Cabinet.  But  violent  resist-  tempt ;  but,  when  attacked  in  respect  to  his  mil- 
ance  was  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  too,  itary  honor  and  his  honesty,  he  felt  bound  to 
and  Boulanger  was  reported  to  have  said :  "  The  confound  his  caluminators.  The  charge  of  tak- 
army  f  Well,  that  is  my  affair.  The  troops  will  ing  bribes  for  recommending  military  stores  and 
remain  in  their  barracks."  for  purchasing  American  machinery  for  making 

The  committee  found  &  prima  facie  case  against  rifles,  he  meete  by  discrediting  some  of  the  wit- 
General  Boulanger,  and  ordered  him  to  appear  be-  nesses.  In  explaining  what  he  had  done  with 
fore  the  high  court  to  answer  to  the  charges :  1,  some  of  the  moneys  diverted  from  the  secret 
of  making  a  felonious  attempt  against  the  safety  service  and  reserve  funds  he  made  curious  rev- 
of  the  state ;  2,  of  a  conspiracv ;  8,  of  embez-  elations  regarding  an  information  service  that  he 
zling  253,000  francs.  Count  Dillon  and  Henri  established,  considering  it  in  some  fashion  an 
Rocnefort  were  also  summoned  as  accessories  to  instrument  of  national  defense.  This  embraced 
the  first  two  offenses.  The  public  prosecutor  re-  spies  of  various  ranks  and  conditions  in  Berlin, 
served  the  right  to  prosecute  other  charges  of  em-  Rome,  and  other  capitals,  many  of  them  jour- 
bezzlement  and  peculation  before  a  court-martial,  nalists.  He  acknowledged  supporting  with 
Amon^  the  various  allegations  contained  in  the  secret-service  money  '*  L'  Avenir  I^ational,"  an 
act  of  indictment  were  that  the  general  employed  Anarchist  journal,  giving  the  reason  that  he 
disreputable  secret  agents  of  both  sexes ;  that  wished  to  have  agente  who  could  not  only  give 
he  took  bribes  from  army  contractors ;  that  he  information  concerning  the  Socialists  of  Ger^ 
had  forty-four  different  portraits  printed,  some  of  many,  but  could  influence  and  incite  them  to 
them  in  Hamburg ;  that  he  subsidized  friendly  treason.  The  subsidy  was  withdrawn  when  he 
newspapers  while  Minister  of  War  to  the  proved  found  that  the  paper  could  not  render  the  serv- 
amount  of  242,693  francs ;  that  he  abstracted  ices  expected  oi  it  He  avowed  also  a  trick  by 
279,000  francs  from  the  secret^service  fund,  and  means  of  which  a  military  attaehS  had  his  atten- 
lent  140,000  francs  to  the  Cercle  Militaire,  which  tion  diverted  while  his  letters  were  examined 
he  made  a  political  instrument ;  that  he  connived  and  a  list  of  German  spies  was  copied.  This  re- 
at  a  plot  to  attack  the  Elysee  Palace  on  July  14,  markable  confession  of  practices  d anurous  to 
1887,  which  was  revived  in  the  attempted  riots  peace  and  dishonorable,  and  the  indelicate  rev- 
in  his  favor  in  November  of  the  same  year ;  and  elation  of  official  secrets,  instead  of  clearing  him, 
that  since  his  fall  from  office,  as  chief  of  a  coali-  excited  indignation  and  contempt, 
tion  of  all  the  foes  of  the  republic,  he  had  re-  The  Senate  met  as  a  high  court  of  justice  on 
ceived  1,275  money  remittances.  Aug.  8.     The  argument  of  M.  de  Beaurepaire 

General  Boulanger  made  a  statement  in  which  was  based  on  1,200  documents  and  several  vol- 

he  claimed  to  have  armed  the  line  with  the  Lebel  umes  of  oral  testimony.   In  regard  to  the  charges 

rifle,  and  by  a  secret  order  obtained  from  the  of  embezzlement  and  malversation  it  was  shown 

President  at  the  time  of  the  SchnAbele  incident  that  General  Boulanger  had  abstracted  secret- 

to  have  equipped  600,000  men  of  the  territorial  service  money  to  pay  his  father's  debts  and  fur* 

army,  intending  to  arm  them  with  the  discarded  nish  luxurious  apartments   for   himself;   that 

Gras  rifles.    He  blamed  his  successor  for  reveal-  242,000  francs  was  paid  from  the  same  source  to 

ing  this  augmentation  of  the  French  army,  and  newspaper  writers  for  the  personal  glorification 

thus  impelling  the  German  Government  to  pass  of  Boulanger  and  the  furtherance  of  his  seditious 

a  military  law  adding  a  like  number  to  the  Ger-  objects ;  that  with  monev  taken  from  the  reserve 

man  army.    The  Government  organs  printed  a  fund  for  the  national  defense  he  had  founded 

contradiction   based  on  official  records,  which  the  Military  Circle  as  a  politicalinstrument,  and 

showed  that  there  were  not  25,000  Lebel  rifles  fin-  had  carried  off  30,000  francs  in  cash  when  leav- 

ished  when  he  left  the  ministry,  and  that  his  boast  ing  the  ministry.    A  seditious  campaign  in  be- 

of  increasing  the  armed  force  by  600,000  men  or'  half  of  Boulanger  was  at  that  time  organized  by 

by  900,000  men,  as  he  had  previously  asserted,  Rochefort,  and    a    telegraphic  correspondence 

rested  merely  on  the  fact  that  he  had  ordered  with  Boulanger  at  Clermont  was  carried  on  in 

170,000  uniforms  for  the  territorial  troops,  and  cipher  through  the  intermediation    of  Dillon, 

had  no  relation  to  the  Schn£lbele  incident,  as  it  Among  the  papers  seized  were  documents  prov- 

happened  some  months  before  that.  ing  an  understanding  with  Prince  Victor  and 

A  copy  of  the  depositions  taken  before  the  the  Bonapartists,  who  accepted  Boulanger  as  the 
senatorial  committee  was  stolen  from  the  print-  instrument  of  a  cofip  d'etat^ "  rendered  necessary 
ing-house,  and  parts  of  it  wei-e  published  in  a  by  the  Constitution  that  the  Orleanists  have 
Boulangist  newspaper,  the  "  Cocarde."  The  made  necessarv  for  us."  Rochefort  represented 
counts  of  the  Procureur-G^neral's  indictment  Boulanger's  alliance  with  the  commune,  and 
were  known  some  weeks  before,  but  the  general  Morphy  Boulanger's  secretary,  of  the  alliance 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  replv  to  them  till  with  the  Anarchists.  There  was  evidence  tend- 
now,  when  a  "  fortunate  accident,  as  he  termed  ing  to  show  that  Boulanger  soueht  from  Prince 
the  theft,  had  placed  him  in  possession  of  the  Bismarck  sanction  for  a  coup  a  Hat ;  for  M.  de 
evidence  on  which  they  were  based,  and  the  re-  Cyon,  who  stood  very  close  to  the  general,  re- 
sults of  the  departmental  elections  seemed  to  quested  Bleichrdder,  the  Berlin  banker,  to  ex- 
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plun  to  the  German  Chancellor  that  the  object  preyarication  "  last,  for  they  had  confidence  in 
was  to  establish  a  consular  republic  In  Ger-  the  steadfastness  of  the  electoral  body,  and  ap- 
many  Boulanger's  accession  to  power  was  desired  pealed  to  it,  "  from  falsehood  to  truth,  from  the 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France.  In  England  dictatorship  of  mud  to  the  honest  republic." 
Boulanser  was  represented  to  be  the  agent  of  a  On  Sept  6,  General  Boulanger  sent  a  letter  to 
pretender.  Treasonable  letters  from  officers  the  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Tirard,  demand- 
proved  incontestably  that  Boulanger  had  at-  ing  a  new  trial  before  a  court-martial  or  the 
tempted  to  introduce  the  idea  of  a  coup  d'itcU  Paris  Court  of  Appeals. 

into  the  army.  The  Procureur-G^n^ral  showed  The  General  Election.— The  cantonal  elec- 
that  at  the  Lyons  railway  station  and  at  other  tions  for  the  department  councils,  in  which 
Boulangist  demonstrations  in  Paris  organized  multiple  candidatures  were  not  prohibited,  gave 
attempts  were  made  to  begin  an  insurrection.  General  Boulanger  an  opportunity  to  test  his 
Boulanger  possessed  no  private  means,  and  yet  popular  strengtnl  He  issued  a  manifesto  from 
his  personal  and  political  expenses  amounted  to  London,  inveighing  against  the  **  band  of  swin- 
millions  of  francs  annually.  His  followers  pub-  dlers  *'  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  The  re- 
licly  declared  that  he  received  contributions  from  suit  of  the  elections,  which  were  held  on  July  28, 
abroad.  The  trial  was  concluded  on  Aug.  14.  indicated  that  his  popularitv  had  vanished  and 
In  accordance  with  the  law  of  procedure,  the  that  the  coalition  of  parties  that  had  secured  his 
members  of  the  commission  of  mdictment,  as  electoral  successes  was  dissolved.  The  Conserva- 
well  as  Cabinet  ministers,  were  disqualified  from  tives  set  up  their  own  candidates,  and  he  was 
acting  as  judges.  By  the  instructions  of  the  unable  to  select  more  than  80  cantons  of  the 
Count  of  Paris,  61  members  of  the  Right  ab-  1.400  into  which  France  is  divided  where  the 
sented  themselves,  declining  to  take  part  in  the  chances  warranted  his  formal  nomination.  Of 
proceedings.  There  were  also  two  Republicans  these  80  only  12  elected  him  as  a  departmental 
who  had  been  antagonists  of  Boulanger,  and  councilor.  On  July  81  he  issued  another  man- 
for  that  reason  declined  to  take  part  in  the  ifesto  in  which  he  described  his  new  plebiscitary 
trial,  and  questioned  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  attempt  as  a  protest  against  the  **  ignominious 
jud^  him.  The  court  decided  by  100  votes  law  prohibiting  multiple  candidatures,  which 
against  96  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  places  universal  suffrage  in  tutelage,"  and  attri- 
prove  the  presence  of  General  Boulanger  in  Paris  outed  his  defeat  to  **  focal  rivalries,  petty  paro- 
on  th^  night  of  Dec.  2, 1887.  With  regard  to  the  chial  ambitions,  and  paltry  personages.^  The 
attempt  against  the  state  on  July  9  and  11, 1888,  Conservatives  gained  about  oO  seats  in  the  de- 
Dillon  was  found  guilty  by  124  votes  against  9,  partmental  councils. 

and  Rochefort  by  183  against  18  votes.  Several  In  June  the  two  Right  parties  issued  jointly  a 
Senators  denied  the  competency  of  the  court  to  declamatory  election  manifesto  accusing  the  Re- 
consider the  charge  of  embezzlement,  as  that  was  public  of  having  pandered  to  criminal  passions 
an  offense  at  common  law.  The  court  finally  m  driving  the  monks  from  their  dwellings,  mag- 
adjudged  General  Boulanger  guilty  of  the  crime  istrates  from  their  seats,  and  the  princes  from 
of  embezzlement  by  195  votes  against  5,  there  the  armyand  their  country,  with  having  added 
being  10  abstentions.  There  was  no  defense  al-  600,000,000  francs  annually  to  the  debt,  and  with 
lowable  in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  and  in  bein^  in  revolt  against  universal  suffrage,  pro- 
inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  the  scribing  its  deputies  and  relegating  them  to  spe- 
President  followed  the  precedents  in  cases  of  cial  tribunals**  which  make  fear  and  hatred  stand 
conviction  in  contunutciam.    The  three  defend-  for  justice." 

ants,  adjudged  by  default  to  have  been  guilty  of  A  manifesto  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  dated  Aug. 

oonspiracy.  of  treasonable  attempts  against  the  81,  proclaimed  the  compact  with  the  Boulangisto, 

state,  ana  of  misappropriation  and  m^versation  admonishing  Royalist  electors,  where  they  had 

of  public  funds,  were  sentenced  to  transportation  no  candidates,  to  have  regard  to  the  necessities 

for  life  to  a  fortified  place.    The  sentence  ren-  of  the  confiict,  and  not  to  '*  treat  as  enemies 

dered  General  boulanger  ineligible  both  for  the  those  who  are  fighting  the  same  adversaries.^' 

Coancils  General  to  which  he  had  been  elected  He  calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  constitutional  law 

and  for  the  Chamber.    The  number  of  officers  in  of  1884  *'  imprisoning  France  in  the  republic," 

the  active  army  against  whom  compromising  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  accession  of  a 

facts  came  out  during  the  trial  was  59.    Some  system  which  **  re-establishes  religious  peace  and 

were  cashiered,  and  others  subjected  to  discipli-  p^ves  stability  to  our  institutions  and  calmness 

nary  punishment,  as  well  as  22  officers  in  the  ter-  in  the  exercise  of  liberty  to  our  democratic  soci- 

ritorial  army,  21  non-commissioned  officers,  and  ety."     Prince  Victor  Bonaparte   likewise  put 

8  Republican  guards.     General  Boulanger  and  forth  an  electoral  declaration,  in  which  he  spoke 

his  two  companies  in  exile  addrrased,  on  Aug.  16,  of  restoring  free  expression  to  the  will  of  the 

a  protest  to  "  honest  people,"  characterizing  the  country,  honor  to  the  army,  and  an  upright 

judgment  of  the  high  court  as  a  result  of  a  bar-  management  of  public  affairs,  and  called  for  a 

Sin  between  the  majority  of  a  dishonored  Cham-  pUbiscite. 
r  and  the  majority  of  a  Senate  forever  con-  The  Government  sent  a  circular  to  the  bishops 
demned  by  the  country,  which  by  its  verdict  has  wamine  them  of  the  duty  of  strict  neutrality 
purchased  its  escape  from  suppression  by  the  imposed  on  the  clergy  by  the  concordat  and 
Radical  revisioniste.  **  Universal  suffrage  lying  French  law  in  political  matters,  and  threatening 
prostrate  before  limited  suffrage,  the  security  of  to  revoke  the  pay  of  every  ecclesiastic  who  inter- 
citizens  and  the  honor  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  feres  in  the  elections.  The  bishops  entered  on 
of  the  accomplices  of  Ferry,"  such,  they  say,  is  the  political  contest  at  once  by  publishing  a  re- 
the  result  of  the  contract ;  but  not  for  long  ply  to  the  circular  of  the  Minister  of  of  Justice, 
would**  this  orgie  of  absolutism,  calumny,  and  denying  his  authority  to  restrain  them  from  exer- 
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cising  all  the  political  rights  of  French  citizens,  actionaries  Baron  Dufour  and  M.  de  la  Ferri^fie. 
Many  of  the  priests  took  an  active  part  in  the  The  new  Chamber  is  composed  of  very  different 
electoral  struggle,  and  preached  electioneering  elements  from  its  predecessor,  the  most  striking 
sermons,  in  consequence  of  which  the  stipends  of  characteristic  being  the  revival  of  the  Left  Cen- 
55  priests  were  suspended.  ter  party,  which  was  powerful  under  Thiers  and 
The  general  election  was  held  on  Sept.  22.  in  the  contest  for  the  preservation  of  the  Reijub* 
The  polling  in  Paris  was  as  quiet  as  at  any  pre-  lie  during  MacMahon  s  presidency,  but  retired 
vious  election.  General  Boulanger  had  notified  before  the  rising  power  of  opportunism,  and 
his  candidature  in  the  Socialist  Kadical  district  almost  disappeared  when  the  Kadicals  gained 
of  Montmartre,  but  the  Prefect  declared  it  ille-  the  upper  hand.  It  is  led  in  the  Chamber  by 
gal.  Rochefort  stood  for  the  Belleville  circum-  L^n  Say  and  Ribot,  and  numbers  50  members, 
scription.  For  the  42  seats  of  Paris  there  were  whereas  m  the  previous  Chamber  it  had  no  more 
210  contestants,  and  for  the  570  in  France  more  than  6  adherents.  In  the  present  Chamber  the 
than  2,000.  All  the  members  of  the  old  Cham-  Radical  party  is  much  less  formidable  than  in 
ber  except  95  were  candidates  for  re-election.  In  the  last,  both  in  number  and  in  influence.  The 
the  elections  from  the  time  of  the  Royalist  con-  new  Chamber  contains  365  Republicans  and  211 
spiracy  till  1885  there  was  a  steady  Republican  anti-Republicans,  very  nearly  the  same  division 
gain.  In  1876  there  were  4,023,158  Repub-  that  existed  in  the  last  Chamber.  The  number 
lican  and  3,202,283  Conservative  voters ;  in  1877,  of  deputies  re-elected  is  282,  of  whom  171  are 
4,367,202  Republicans  and  3,577,882  Conserv-  Republicans.  Of  the  298  new  members  43  have 
atives;  in  1881,  5,128,442  Republicans  and  sat  in  previous  Chambers.  Of  the  365  Repub- 
1,789,767  Conservatives.  The  Ferry  education  licans  about  two  thirds  are  moderates  and  one 
bill  of  1882  and  the  Tonquin  expedition  aroused  third  Radicals.  The  211  anti-Republicans  con- 
much  opposition  to  the  Cfovemment  in  the  coun-  sist  of  168  Rovalists  and  Imperialists  and  43 
try,  by  which  the  Conservatives  benefited  in  the  Boulangists.  "the  last  Chamber  was  composed 
election  of  1885.  They  obtained  the  advantage  of  about  370  Republicans,  180  Reactionaries^  and 
also  of  the  scrutin  de  liste  that  went  into  operation  20  Boulangists. 

in  that  year.    The  popular  vote  was  3,565,412        The  Copper  Crisis. — Subsequent  to  the  dis- 

Republicans  to  3,147,129  Conservatives,  indicat-  covery  of  profitable  copper  mines  on  Lake  Supe- 

ing  a  large  proportion  of  abstentions.    Of  the  nor  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and  in 

395  mem&rs  of  the  Chamber  the  Republicans  Venezuela  and  other  parts  of  South  America  and 

elected  390,  thus  retaining  a  large  though  greatly  the  reopening  of  the  Rio  Tinto  mines  in  Spain 

diminished  majority,  but  it  was  divided,  the  the  price  of  copper  fell  from  2,000  or  2,250  francs 

Radicals  who  were  a  comparatively  small  group  per  ton,  the  rates  that  had  prevailed  before  1870, 

before,  being  now  almost  as  numerous  as  the  to  below  1,000  francs  in  1887.    Many  mines  had 

Moderates.     Through    the    irreconcilable   pol-  then  to  be  closed.    The  market  in  copper  was 

icies  of  the  two  sections  and  the  tactics  of  the  chiefly  in  England,  but  Frenchmen  had  obtained 

Conservatives,  who  voted  with  either  side  to  control  of  the  ffreat  Rio  Tinto  company,  which 

overturn  the  ministry,  came  the  many  changes  of  in  their  hands  nad  become  very  prosperous,  and 

government  that  brought  discredit  on  the  Cham-  the  Society  des  Metaux,  a  company  formed  un- 
or.  The  election  of  1889  resulted  in  a  Repub-  der  the  patronage  of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte, 
lican  majority  in  which  the  Moderate  Republi-  handled  vast  quantities  of  copper.  When  the 
cans  have  regained  a  decided  preponderance.  The  stock  in  the  market  was  very  low  and  pro- 
Boulangist  candidates  in  general,  most  of  whom  duction  much  reduced,  M.  Secretan  induced  the 
were  persons  of  small  or  of  damaged  reputations,  Soci6t6  des  Metaux  and  a  group  of  financiers  to 
failed  except  in  Paris.  General  Boulanger  re-  join  him  in  buying  copper  and  copper  shares 
ceived  8,000  votes,  but  his  election  was  annulled,  with  the  view  of  raising  the  price  and  selling  at 
and  the  seat  was  given  to  the  Socialist  Joflrin,  a  profit.  The  syndicate  in  tne  autumn  of  1887 
who  received  5,000,  an  act  denounced  by  Boulan-  conducted  successfully  a  "  corner/'  in  Chili  bars, 
ger  in  an  address  to  the  electors  as  unparalleled  speculators  for  future  delivery  having  already 
*'  brigandage."  The  Republicans  polled  259,615  oversold  the  market.  Then,  backed  by  powerful 
votes  in  Paris,  the  Boulangists  201,962,  and  the  financial  institutions,  especially  the  Comptoir 
Conservatives  33,534.  M.  fiochefort's  3,800  votes  d'Escompte,  the  speculators  conceived  the  idea  of 
in  Belleville  were  thrown  out,  but  a  second  bal-  obtaining  control  of  all  existing  supplies  of  cop- 
lot  was  necessary,  as  M.  Dumway  had  not  a  clear  per  by  undertaking  to  buy  the  whoie  produce  of 
majority  of  the  valid  votes.  Arthur  Dillon  had  the  mines  at  a  fixed  price.  The  Soci^t^  des  Me- 
not  been  declared  ineligible  by  the  prefect  of  taux  made  contracts  with  the  chief  mining  com- 
Lorient,  and  his  election  therefore  had  to  stand  panics  of  the  world,  agreeing  to  take  150,000  tons 
until  it  should  be  annulled  by  the  Chamber.  The  a  year  for  three  years  at  1,500  francs  a  ton  and 
Boulangists  had  a  majority  in  18  districts  in  half  the  profits  of  the  sales.  This  involved  an 
Paris.  The  Minister  of  jfublic  Works,  Yves  outlajr  of  226,000,000  francs  a  year,  in  addition 
Guvot,  won  a^inst  Turquet  only  in  the  second  to  which  the  syndicate  had  to  buy  the  produce 
ballot,  and  Minister  Constans  had  to  contest  his  of  mines  that  had  not  agreed  to  contract  Dur- 
seat  in  the  ballotage  with  the  Boulangist  Dr.  ing  1888,  the  first  year  of  the  arrangement,  some 
Susini.  The  multitude  of  candidates  neccssi-  productive  new  mines  were  opened.  Consumers 
tated  a  second  vote  in  188  circumscriptions,  of  would  not  take  copper  at  the  advanced  prices, 
which  the  Republicans  won  two  thirds.  Jules  Manufacturers  supplied  their  requirements  with 
Ferry  and  Goblet  lost  their  seats,  and  Clemen-  old  copper,  the  public  fell  back  on  iron  and  steel, 
ceau  s  was  saved  for  him  in  the  ballotage.  Clovis  and  dealers  would  not  replenish  their  stocks. 
H agues,  Humbert,  and  ex-Minister  Martin-  The  syndicate  in  the  beginning  of  Mareh,  1889, 
Feuillee  failed  of  re-election,  and  among  the  Re-  held  160,000  tons  of  copper,  which  was  scattered 
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in  Tarious  parts  of  the  world,  and  mortgaged  cognition  of  the  Exposition  because  it  was  de- 
chiefly  to  French  bankers.  The  Comptoir  d'Es-  signed  to  celebrate  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
compte  owned  copper  that  had  cost  81,000,000  tion — the  rise  to  power  of  the  Third  Estate  and 
francs,  and  had  aavanced  78,000,000  francs  on  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile.  The  Russian, 
second  mortgages  on  copper.  This  was  one  of  Italian,  British,  Austrian,  and  German  Ambas- 
the  lar^t,  most  respectable,  and  oldest  credit  sadors  left  Paris  before  the  opening  of  the  Ex- 
institutions  in  France,  having  been  founded  in  position,  so  that  they  should  not  countenance  it 
1848  bV^Republicans  and  remained  a  Republican  even  by  their  presence.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
stronghold  under  the  empire.  Not  only  were  its  was  there,  and  204  Opposition  members  of  the 
capital  of  80,000,000  francs  and  its  reserve  fund  English  House  of  Commons  signed  an  address  to 
of  20,000,000  francs  involved  in  the  copper  spec-  President  Camot  expressing  diapproval  of  the 
nlation,  but  it  had  guaranteed  the  contracts  of  action  of  their  Government,  to  wnich  250  mem- 
the  Society  des  M^taux  for  the  other  two  years,  bers  of  the  French  Chamber  responded  in  a  let- 
Copper  and  Rio  Tinto  shares  suddenly  fell  when  ter  of  thanks.  The  Norwegians,  who  had  an 
the  syndicate  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  official  exhibit,  in  a  resolution  of  their  Parlia- 
artificial  price,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Comp-  ment  condemned  the  refusal  of  the  Swedish  min- 
toir  d'Esoompte  was  pressed  by  the  Russian  ister  to  represent  them  officially. 
€h)vemment  lor  the  immediate  repayment  of  a  To  cover  the  estinmted  cost  of  the  Exposition, 
deposit  of  21,000,000  francs.  The  manager,  M.  which  was  48,000,000  francs,  the  state  gave  17,- 
Denfert-Rochereau,  who  was  principally  respon-  000,000  francs,  the  city  of  Paris  8,000,00^  francs, 
siblefor  leading  the  directors  into  the  copper  and  private  companies  and  individuals  subscribed 
speculation,  committed  suicide  on  March  8.  On  18,000,000  francs  on  condition  that  they  should 
the  following  day  there  was  a  rush  of  depositors  be  repaid  by  the  first  receipts,  and  should  have 
after  their  money.  The  great  banks  aavanced  as  profits  one  third  of  the  surplus  of  receipts 
25,000,000  francs ;  but  this  sum  was  not  sufficient,  over  the  18.000,000  francs.  The  contributors  of 
M.  Rouvier,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  convened  this  guarantee  fund  objected  to  outlay  for  deco- 
the  leading  bankers  of  Paris,  and  warned  them  rative  and  unremunerative  purposes,  and  espe- 
that  a  run  on  their  own  institutions  and  a  gen-  daily  to  the  deliverance  of  free  tickets  to  public 
eral  crisis  would  result  if  they  would  not  come  school  teachers  and  working-men's  delegations. 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Comptoir  d'E^compte.  M.  Alphand,  the  general  director  of  the  work. 
The  Bank  of  France,  secured  by  the  transfer  of  therefore  obtalnea  by  the  law  of  April  4, 1889, 
all  the  assets  of  the  crippled  l>ank  and  in  part  authorization  of  a  new  association,  which  raised 
byagiiarantee  of  the  peaJt  bankers,  advanced  a  capital  of  80,000,000  francs,  of  which  18,000,000 
100,000,000  francs  more  in  order  to  avert  a  catas-  francs  were  applied  to  the  reimbursement  of  the 
trophe.  The  Government  was  accused  of  par-  guarantee  fund,  8,500,000  francs  to  improvements 
tiality  in  intervening  for  the  Comptoir  d  Es-  and  further  embellishments  of  the  exhibition, 
oompte,  when  no  such  means  had  been  taken  to  8,000,000  francs  to  the  cost  of  the  financial  oper- 
rescue  the  Union  G^n^rale  or  the  Panama  Canal,  ation,  and  5,500,000  francs  to  lottery  prizes  and 
M.  Rouvier  replied  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  redemption  of  bonds  in  seventy-five  years, 
depositors,  not  shareholders,  and  of  the  ^neral  The  Gk>vemment,  in  addition  to  conferring  on 
prosperity  that  he  had  interfered  by  offering  his  the  company  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  lot- 
advice.  An  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  tery,  transferred  to  it  80,000,000  admission  tick- 
Comptqir  d'Escompte  showed  that  it  was  barely  ets'of  the  nominal  value  of  one  franc  each.  The 
solvent  The  company  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  purchaser  of  each  twenty-five-franc  bond  received 
one  was  formed  In  order  to  save  the  legitimate  twenty-five  tickets.  The  sales  of  these  tickets  in 
business  that  the  bank  had  carried  on  to  the  ad-  the  open  market  brought  the  price  of  admission 
vantage  of  French  trade  in  Madagascar,  in  down  to  two  thirds  of  a  franc  Immedlatelv,  and 
Shanghai,  and  in  neutral  and  colonial  markets.  eventu^ly  to  one  quarter  of  a  franc,  while  the 
The  Paris  Exhibition.— The  office  of  pre-  bonds  were  quoted  after  the  close  of  the  exhlbi- 
siding  over  the  International  Exposition  was  an  tion  at  ten  francs.  The  cheapness  of  the  en- 
object  of  contention  not  only  between  the  differ-  trance  multiplied  the  number  of  visitors,  which 
ent  groups  of  the  Republican  party,  but  was  cov-  averaged  125,000  on  working  days,  and  800,000 
eted  even  more  by  the  parties  hostile  to  the  re-  on  Sundays.  The  repayment  of  the  guarantee 
public,  who  recognized  the  political  strength  fund  made  the  state  absolute  owner  of  the  ma- 
that  would  secure  to  the  Republicans  if  they  chinery  gallery,  the  palaces  of  the  fine  and  lib- 
were  permitted  to  show  to  the  peasantry  the  eral  arts,  and  other  buildings, 
wealth  of  Paris,  the  material  progips  of  the  A  few  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  exhibi- 
country,  and  the  splendors  of  the  Exhibition,  tion  the  cabmen  of  Paris  struck  work.  Most  of 
Hence  the  plots  to  make  Boulanger  dictator  by  a  the  cabs  are  owned  by  two  companies,  which 
eaup  (TStat,  the  aid  and  encouragement  fflven  to  charge  the  drivers  an  average  rate  of  hire  that 
him  by  the  Royalists,  Bonapartists,  ana  Anar-  is  fixed  from  day  to  day  by  dividing  the  total 
chists,  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  to  earnings  by  the  number  of  cabs,  after  deducting 
secure  his  electoral  triumphs.  After  the  exhi-  a  certain  proportion  as  the  drivers*  share.  The 
bition  was  opened  there  was  a  cessation  of  pollti-  men  complained  that  the  hire  had  sometimes 
cal  agitation.  The  centennial  festival  of  the  been  raised  lately  to  twenty-seven  francs  a  dav, 
revolution  began  on  Mav  5  with  a  commemora-  which  left  most  of  them  no  marghi,  and  demana- 
tlve  f£U  at  Versailles.  The  inauguration  of  the  ed  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  naming  seven  francs  a 
International  Exposition  was  held  on  the  follow-  day.  When  the  citizens  of  Paris  and  visitors 
ing  day  in  order  that  it  should  not  coincide  with  had  been  deprived  for  four  days  of  the  ordinary 
a  French  political  feast.  The  monarchical  gov-  means  of  locomotion,  the  cabmen  were  compelled 
emments  of  Europe  abstained  from  official  re-  to  withdraw  their  demand  and  resume  work  on 
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June  19  by  a  threat  of  the  Municipal  Council  to  be  levied  on  canals  and  rivers  in  order  to  r^ere 

increase  the  license  fee  from  one  franc  to  ten  railroads  of  competition,  and  discussed  tunnel 

francs.  ventilation  and  other   technical   subjects.     A 

An  extraordinary  credit  of  500,000  francs  was  congress  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  trade 

voted  by  the  Chamber  in  the  beginning  to  the  and  manufactures  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 

President  of  the  republic,  and  credits  to  the  making  liberal  commercial  treaties,  condemning 

amount  of  2,000,000  were  distributed  among  the  ad  valorem  duties,  and  advising  international 

ministers  to  enable  them  to  entertain  strangers,  commercial  and  maritime  laws.    The  Intema- 

aud  supplementary  credits  were  afterward  given  national  Monetary  Congress  discussed  bimetal- 

for  the  same  purpose.    At  least  2,000,000  francs  lism  favorably,  without  adopting  a  resolution, 

were  thus  spent  on  balls,  reception,  and  various  A  public  charity  congress  agreed  that  charitable 

fetes.    On  June  17  the  anniversary  of  the  Tennis  aid  ought  to  be  given  as  a  matter  of  right  to 

Court  oath  was  celebrated  at  Versailles.    On  Aug.  persons  incapable  of  earning  their  livelihood,  and 

18  a  banquet  was  given  in  the  Palais  de  Tlndus*  that  local  governments  should  furnish  medical 

trie  to  15,200  mayors  of  French  communes.    An-  attention  and  medicaments  j^ratuitously  to  the 

other  great  fite,  that  cost  300,000  francs,  was  the  poor.    The  question  of  profit-sharing  was  di&- 

presentation  in  the  same  building  of  a  triumphal  cussed  in  a  special  congress,  which  approved  the 

ode  written  by  Augusta  Holmes.  system,  and  recommended  setting  aside  the  share 

The  International  Exhibition  had  an  impor-  of  workmen  as  savings  or  for  the  purchase  of 

tant   influence  on  the  commercial  movement,  houses  on  the  installment  plan.    A  congress  to 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1889  the  total  discuss  state  regulation  oi  prices  disapproved 

value  of  the  imports  and  exports  was  286,344,000  interference.    There  was  a  congress  of  actuaries 

francs  more  than  during  the  same  period  in  the  and  accountants  that  recommended  the  collec- 

preceding  year,  or  5,655,277,000  francs  as  against  tion  of  statistics  of  production  and  capital  every 

5,368,938,000  francs.    The  imports  increased  40,-  year  on  which  to  base  state  and  loou  taxation. 

810,000  francs,  and  the  exports  245,634,000  francs.  The  French  brewers  held  a  congress,  at  which 

The  latter  figure  is  not  exact,  as  a  great  quan-  considerable  progress  in  their  art  was  evinced, 

tity  of  objects  taken  away  by  travelers  is  not  in-  which  will  be  advanced  by  the  laboratory  for 

eluded.  the  study  of  fermentation  recently  established 

International  Congresses. — While  the  ex-  in  the  Agronomic  Institute  and  the  proposed 
hibition  was  in  progress,  about  seven tv  national  brewery  schools.  The  Peace  Congress  met  in 
and  international  con^^resses  were  held  in  Paris.  June  with  a  large  attendance  from  European 
There  was  a  congress  m  advocacy  of  Sunday  rest,  and  American  countries.  An  international 
which  expressed  the  opinion  that  work  people,  congress  of  liten^  workers  was  presided  over 
even  when  called  upon  for  technical  reasons  to  by  Jules  Simon.  The  Socialists  of  all  countries 
work  on  Sundays,  snould  be  granted  another  day  and  various  schools  met  in  June  and  July  to 
of  repose,  and  that  payment  of  wages  ought  not  discuss  their  programmes  and  plans  of  action, 
to  be  made  on  Saturdav  or  Sunday.  Many  The  first  of  tnese  congresses  was  held  by  the 
English  and  American  exnibitors  inconvenienced  advocates  of  the  nationalization  of  land,  of  which 
and  offended  the  French  officials  and  visitors  by  Municipal  Councilor  Longuet  of  Paris  was 
screening  their  displays  on  Sunday.  There  was  chosen  president,  and  Henry  Oeorge  honorary 
a  convention  of  Spiritualists ;  another  of  hypno-  president.  The  Marxists  and  the  Possiblists, 
tists,  who  exhibited  curious  experiments ;  one  who  met  in  the  middle  of  July,  held  long,  but 
of  opponents  of  compulsory  vaccination,  who  futile  negotiations  with  regard  to  a  fusion.  The 
asserted  that  the  practice  had  increased  infant  former,  who  believe  in  a  centralised  socialistio 
mortality,  and  denounced  especially  the  laws  of  government,  numbered  180  French  and  189  for- 
HoUand,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany ;  one  of  eign  delegates,-  82  of  the  latter  being  Germans, 
anti-tobacconists,  who  held  that  smoking  engen-  including  11  members  of  the  Reichstag.  The 
ders  a  taste  for  drink,  and  in  vouth  arrests  resolutions  demand  the  eight-hour  workmg  day 
growth ;  and  a  congress  of  woman  s  work,  which  for  adults ;  a  weekly  day  of  rest ;  prohibition  of 
advocated  that  women  should  have  a  right  to  act  ni^ht-work,  with  exceptions;  prohibition  of 
as  witnesses  and  guardians,  to  dispose  of  the  children's  labor  under  fourteen  years,  and  lim- 
fruits  of  their  own  labor,  to  decide  about  the  itation  to  six  hours  between  fourteen  and  eight- 
education  of  their  children,  and  to  give  consent  een  years  of  age ;  establishment  of  an  intema- 
to  their  marriage.  A  convention  of  alienists  dis-  tional  minimum  of  wages,  to  be  identical  for 
approved  changing  the  French  law  in  relation  to  both  sexes ;  nomination  of  nationid  and  inter- 
the  incarceration  of  the  insane,  except  that  hom-  national  inspectors  to  be  paid  by  the  state.  The 
icidal  maniacs  should  be  more  securely  seques-  chairman  was  the  German  Social-Democratic 
trated.  A  congress  of  hygiene  met  on  Aug.  4  to  leader  Liebknecht.  The  Possiblists,  or  Federal- 
discuss  the  inspection  of  unwholesome  dwellings  ists,  who  differ  from  the  others  chiefly  in  oppos- 
and  kindred  subjects.  An  electrical  congress  in^  centralized  power,  have  for  their  leaders 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  joule  as  the  citizens  Joffrin  and  Lavy.  They  adopted  the 
unit  of  work,  and  the  wcUt  as  the  unit  of  power,  same  resolutions  regardmg  the  regulation  of 
The  congress  of  anthropology  called  in  question  labor  as  the  Marxists,  and  in  addition  demanded 
the  Darwinian  hvpothesis  regarding  the  origin  universal  technical  education ;  limitation  of 
of  mankind.  The  geographical  congress  gave  overtime  work  to  four  hours  a  day,  with  double 
much  attention  to  tne  subject  of  teaching.  A  wages  for  night-work ;  complete  responsibility 
congress  of  experts  in  relation  to  "fire  extinguish-  of  employers  for  accidents  ;  establishment  of 
ment  recommended  that  insurance  companies  be  workingmcn's  shops  by  the  aid  of  the  municipal 
taxed  to  support  fire  departments.  A  congress  or  state  Government ;  like  pay  for  foreign  and 
of  railroad  managers  proposed  that  tolls  should  native  laborers ;  establishment  of  a  minimum 
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rate  of  wages  in  every  locality  proportionate  to  cent,  of  which  was  owned  by  Europeans.    There 

the  cost  of  living ;  abolition  of  all  laws  against  were  7,300,000  acres  under  wheat,  barley,  oats, 

the  organization  of  laborers.  The  congress  voted  and  other  cereals.    The  wine  crop  in  1887  was 

to  establish  an  international  correspondence  bu-  41,764,000   gallons.    The   olive   crop   of    1886 

reau  in  Brussels.  amounted  to  54,764,000  pounds  of  fruit,  and  the 

Algeria.— Since  1871,  when  military  govern-  oil  produced  was  9,034,652  gallons.     There  were 

ment  was  abolished,  except  for    the  Saharan  about  20,000  acres  planted  to  tobacco  in  1887, 

districts,  Algeria  has  been  administered  by  a  producing  11,390,000  pounds.    In  1887  the  num- 

civil   governor-general,  under  the  direction  of  ber  of  cattle  was  1,198,157 ;  of  sheep,  9,857,774 ; 

the  President  of  the  republic.     All  legislative  of  goats,  4,666,119. 

measures  must  be  enacted  by  the  French  cham-  The  total  value  of  the  special  imports  in  1887 

bers.     The  present  Governor-General  is  Louis  was   211,337,139   francs,  of  which    153,190,189 

Tirman,  who  was  appointed  on  Nov.  26, 1881.  francs  came  from  France  and  58,147,416  francs 

The  area,  in  square  kilometres,  of  the  three  from  foreign  countries.  The  chief  imports  from 
departments  into  which  the  organized  part  of  France  were  cotton  eoods,  leather  goods,  hard- 
Algeria  is  divided,  and  their  population  on  May  ware,  and  apparel.  The  total  value  of  the  exports 
30, 1886,  are  given  in  the  following  table :  in  1887  was  185,959,302  francs,  showing  a  gain 

of  nearly  4,000,000  francs  over  the  total  for  the 

DCPARTMKNTs.                  Arm.         PopaMon.  previous  vcar,  due  mainly  to  increased  exports 

AuaauT:  ^^  wine,  fresh  fruit,  olive  oil,  cork,  esparto  grass, 

OtII  depATtment 88,600          1,802,768  &nd  copper  016.  The  exports  of  cereals  to  France 

MUltary  dirlaton 8l,6iT             in,7T8  were  38,680,087  francs  in  value ;   of  wines,  26,- 

^department 84^648            T5«,664  668,893  fran^  of  animals,  20,454,344 francs ;  of 

Military  divisioa 61,400            810,885  wool,  16,794,483  irancs.    There  is  a  considerable 

CoiwTAHTiirB :  export  of  esparto  and  other  fibers  for  paper  stock 

SJlL^^iS^* 12^?t?          ^?S'IS  to  iOreat  Britain. 

Military  diwaton ^<^^-^^^             "^*^"  The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  1887  was 

Total 818,884          8,910,890  8,956,  of  2,085,755  tons,  and  the  number  cleai-ed 

was  4,269,  of  2,328,482  tons.    This  was  exclusive 


The  agricultural  population  of  Algeria  in  1887  of  the  large  coasting  trade  carried  on  largely  in 

was  3,246,299,  of  which  number  200,598  were  steamers  which  afford  regular  and  cheap  transit 

Europeans.    In  1884  the  marriages  among  the  between  the  ports.    The  merchant  navy  of  Al- 

white  population  numbered  3,543 ;  births,  15,-  geria  in  the  oeginning  of  1888  consisted  of  166 

618 ;  deaths,  13,123 ;  excess  of  births,  2,495.  vessels,  of  4,450  tons.    A  network  of  railroads 

The  public  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  in-  which  is  extending  every  year  secures  rapid 

direct  taxes,  licenses,  and  duties  on  imports.  The  communication  in  tne  interior.    The  main  line 

receipts  for  1888  were  estimated  at  44,034,065  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  from  the  frontiers 

francs.    The  military  expenditures  are  defrayed  of  Morocco  to  those  of  Tunis,  connecting  with  a 

by  the  French  Government.    The  total  expend-  line  in  Tunis  that  has  been  built  for  132  miles, 

itures  for  1888  were  estimated  at  128,614,173  Branches  running  south  communicate  with  Bis- 

francs,  of  which  43,602,887  francs  were  for  civil  kra,  Mecheria,  and  other  towns.  The  total  length 

administration,  53,352,489    francs  for  military  of  railwav  open  for  traffic  in  1888  was  1,550 

services,  and  26,658,797  francs  for  extraordinary  miles.     The  people  of  Algeria  have  asked  the 

purposes.    For  colonization  the  sum  of  2,815,000  French  Government  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  400,- 

irancs  is  set  down  in  the  budget.  From  1830  till  000,000  francs  for  new  railroads,  harbors,  and 

1888  the  total  expenditure  in  Algeria  has  been  other  remunerative  works.    The  telegraphs,  in- 

5,018,066,462  francs,  of  which  1.256.041,004  francs  elusive  of  Tunisian  branches,  have  a  total  length 

have  been  covered  by  receipts  and  3,785,684,255  of  3,645  miles,  with  8,678  miles  of  wire, 

francs  have  been  piud  out  of  the  French  treas-  Tunis. — The  regency  of  Tunis,  nominally  a 

ury,  mainlv  for  military  expenses.    The  total  vassal  of  Turkev,  was  declared  to  be  under  the 

sum  expended  on  colonization  has  been  144,205,-  protectorate  of  France  in  1882,  and  since  then 

504  francs  the  judicial,  educational,  and  administrative  sys- 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Algeria  terns  have  been  to  a  large  degree  assimilated  to 

in  the  year  after  the  conquest  was  8,000,000  those  of  France.    The  Bey,  Sidi  Ali,  is  governed 

francs,   and    in    1850   it  was  only   13,000,000  in  all  public  acts  bv  the  advice  of  the  French 

francs.    In  1860  it  had  grown  to  157,000,000  minister  resident,  who  acts  under  the  direction 

francs,  in  1870  to  800,000,000  francs,  and  in  1888  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  which 

to  420,000,000  francs.    The  country  is  traversed  has  a  special  bureau  devoted  to  Tunis.     The 

in  every  direction  by  excellent  roads  connecting  French  Resident  General  is  M.  Regnault. 

towns  and  villages  that  have  sprung  up  among  The  revenue  for   1888-^89  was  estimated  at 

the  native  population.    The  Arabs  coming  into  31,876,000  piasters,  of  which  8,310,000  piasters  are 

daily  contact  with  Europeans,  and  finding  regu-  obtained  by  direct  taxation,  3.600,000  piasters 

lar  and  lucrative  employment,  have  become  thor-  come  from  customs  duties,  5,420,000  piasters 

oughly  pacified.     Tne  cultivation  of  grain,  of  from  monopolies,  and  7,000,0000    piasters  are 

wine,  of  fruits,  and  of  vegetables  is  exceedingly  taken  from  the  surplus  of  previous  budgets  (1 

profitable,  and  cotton  is  also  grown  to  advantage,  piaster  =  12  cents).     The  budget  for  1^9-00 

Locusts  damaged  the  crops  in  1888  to  the  extent  makes  the  total  revenue  15,600,000  francs,  and 

of  25,000,000  francs,  and  the  local  government  the  expenditure  19,200,000  francs.    Revenue  has 

has  made  preparations   to   fight   against  this  fallen  off  owing  to  a  drought  in  1888.    In  1889 

plague  in  the  future.    The  area  settled  by  agri-  the  harvest  was  abundant.    The  public  debt  was 

culturalists  in  1884  was  45,000,000  acres,  94  per  converted  in  1884  into  a  consolidated  loan  of 
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125,000,000  francs  bearing  5  oer  cent,  interest,  noi,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  140,000.  The 
and  in  the  same  year  the  noating  debt  was  imports  oi  the  port  of  Haiphon  in  1887  amount- 
taken  up  bv  the  emission  of  6,307,520  francs  of  ed  to  88,868,725  francs,  and  the  exports  to  10,051,- 
perpetual  4  per  cent,  rente.  801  francs.    Tonquin  has  much  soil  of  exceeding 

iSie  imports  in  1888  amounted  to  84,200,000  fertility,  and  possesses  large  coal  fields  not  yet 

francs,  an  increase  of  6,500,000  francs  over  the  pre-  developed.    There  are  said  to  be  rich  mines  of 

vious  year,  the  imports  of  flour  from  France  hav-  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper.    Coal  mines  have 

ing  trebled  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  crops,  been  opened  at  Hongay.    The  budget  of  Annam 

The  imports  of  cotton  goods  in  1887  were  5,300,-  and  Tonquin  for  1888  makes  the  total  receipts 

000  francs  ;  of  coflfee  and  sugar,  2,400,000;  of  17,321,000  francs,  and  the  expenditures  17,034,- 

liquors,  2,000,000  francs.    The  exports  of  olive  620  francs.    The  troops  consisted  of  2,720  officers 

oil    in   that     year    were  valued    at    4,500,000  and  staff  employes  and  22,533  men,  of  whom  11,- 

francs ;  of  wheat,  6,000,000  francs  ;  of  barley,  883  were  natives. 

3,460,000  francs;  of  esparto,  1,700,000  francs;        The  rebellion  against  French  authority  in  Ton- 

of  sponges,  800,000  francs ;  of  woolen  goods,  5,-  quin,  encouraged  by  the  authorities  of  the  neigh- 

700,000   francs.     The    total  exports  of  staple  boring  Chinese  province  of  Quang-si,  was  still  in 

products  amounted  to  22,450,000  francs.    There  full  activity  at  the  beginning  of  1889.    The  reb- 

were  no  exports  of  wheat  or  barley  in  1888,  but  els  were  well  armed  and  ably  led.    The  people 

the  deficiency  was  in  part  made  good  by  in-  were  largely  in  sympathy  with  them,  ana  even 

creased  exports  of  other  articles,  the  total  for  paid  them  taxes.    Thejr  were  exasperated  by  the 

the  year  being  16,700,000  francs.    Of  the  exports  taxes,  partly  punitive,  imposed  by  the  French  on 

in  1*887,  8,500,000  francs  were  de^stined  for  Italy,  villages  already  impovenshed  by  war  and  river 

5,500,000  francs  to  France,  and  3,500,000  francs  piracy.     The  native  collectors  were  ordered  to 

for  England  and  Malta.    Of  the  imports  6,000,-  take  hostages  from  the  villages  that  would  not 

000  francs  were  from  England  and  Malta,  5,-  pay,  and  if  that  failed  of  the  purpose,  to  atta<!h 

750,000  francs  from    France,  8,500,000  francs  the  cattle  and  implements,  leaving  the  villagers 

from  Germany,  2,750,000  francs  from  Belgium,  no  resource  exoept  to  join  the  robbers.     Ac- 

2,125,000  francs   from    Austria,  and  2,000,000  cording  to  an  official  computation  Tonquin,  up 

francs  from  Italy.    The  number  of  vessels  en-  to  18^,  had  cost  the  French  army  7,930  men 

tered  at  the  principal  ports  in  1887  was  6,725,  through  death,  and  rendered  unfit  for  service 

of  1,672,266  tons,  three  fourths  of  the  tonnage  28,630  more.    The  medical  reports  for  1889  were 

bemg  French     There  are  260  miles  of  railroaas  more  favorable  than  they  had  been.     Thuyet, 

and  2,000  miles  of  telegraphs  in  operation.  the  ex-Regent  of  Annam,  who  was  falsely  re- 

Indo-China. — By  the  decree  of  Oct.  17, 1887,  ported  killed  in  1888,  recruited  a  force  in  China 
Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Annam,  and  Tonquin  to  enter  Tonquin  at  Caoban^.  In  connection 
were  all  placed  under  the  control  of  one  official,  with  his  movements,  river  piracy  increased  in 
the  Governor-General  of  Indo-China,  with  a  lieu-  the  northeast  of  the  Red  river  delta.  Some  of 
tenant-governor  in  charge  of  the  local  adminis-  the  chief  robbers  were  captured.  A  French  force 
tration  m  Cochin-China  and  residents  general  as  went  to  Caobang  in  order  to  meet  an  invading 
chief  civil  officers  in  Annam  and  Tonquin  and  force.  A  village  in  which  a  body  of  rebels  for- 
in  Cambodia.  By  virtue  of  the  same  decree  and  tified  themselves  was  captured  after  a  siege,  and 
that  of  April  12, 1888,  the  protectorate  of  Annam  in  Haiduong  province  Colonel  Servieres  burned 
and  Tonquin  were  placed,  with  the  other  coun-  to  the  ground  a  large  town  that  had  sheltered  pi- 
tries  that  go  to  form  French  Indo-China,  under  rates.  Numerous  bknds  of  Chinese  pirates  were 
the  direction  of  the  Ministrv  of  Marine  and  dislodp^  on  the  Claire  river,  but  they  returned 
the  Colonies.  Each  of  the  iour  countries  re-  to  their  positions  in  greater  force,  and  a  second 
tains  its  separate  budget  and  administrative  an-  French  column  was  unable  to  make  head  against 
tonomy.  M.  Piquet  replaced  M.  Rheinart  as  them.  General  Borgnis-Desbordes  marched  in 
Governor-General  of  Cocnin-China  in  the  sum-  January  against  a  formidable  force  of  Chinese 
mer  of  1889.  pirates.     He  dislodged  them  from  the  first  of 

The  kingdom  of  Annam  proper,  deprived  of  their  fortified  positions,  losing  an  officer  and 
the  six  provinces  that  form  the  Frencn  colony  twelve  European  soldiers.  On  Feb.  2  he  attacked 
of  Cochin-China  and  of  the  thirteen  provinces  of  them  near  Cho  Chu,  and  captured  one  position 
Tonquin,  is  inhabited  by  about  2,000,000  persons,  after  another.  At  Chomoi  another  severe  en- 
not  counting  the  Laos  tribes  or  Mols  dwelling  gagement  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  return 
in  the  chain  of  mountains  that  forms  the  east-  of  most  of  the  Chinese  that  Thuyet  had  recruited, 
em  watershed  of  the  Medong.  Hu^,  the  capital,  While  in  March  the  other  provinces  were  peace- 
has  30,000  inhabitants,  and  with  its  suburbs,  50,-  ful,  Bacninh  and  Haiduong  were  disturbed  by 
000.  The  educated  classes  profess  Confucianism,  native  insurgents.  In  order  to  suppress  these 
There  are  about  420,000  native  Roman  Catholic  the  military  authorities  decided  that  it  was  safe 
Christians.  Dong  Kang,  the  King  of  Annam,  to  return  to  the  system  of  employing  against 
died  in  January,  1889,  and  Bung  Rang,  son  of  them  the  indigenous  soldiers,  who  understand 
the  former  King  Tu  Due,  was  chosen  by  the  their  habits  and  stratagems,  and  can  even  ao- 
court  as  his  successor  with  the  approval  of  the  quaint  themselves  with  their  faces  and  names. 
French  Government.  As  the  new  king  is  only  This  plan  proved  successful.  Before  summer 
ten  years  of  age,  a  regency  was  formed  under  the  most  of  the  pirate  chiefs  had  surrendered  or 
presidency  of  Prince  Hwai  Due.  ceased  their  activity  except  near  the  Chinese 

Tonquin  is  peopled  by  the  same  race  as  Annam  frontier,  and  taxes  were  paid  with  regularity, 
proper.    It  is  about  one  third  as  large  as  France,        An  ex-officer  of  the  French  navy,  M.  de  May- 

and  contains  from  9,000,000  to  12,000,000  inhabit-  r^na,  induced  the  tribe  of  Sedangs  inhabiting  a 

ants.    There  are  400,000  native  Christians.    Ha-  small  district  on  the  borders  of  Annam  to  ao- 
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cept  him  as  their  king.  In  1889  an  official  was 
sent  to  the  Sedane  viuages  to  inform  the  people 
of  the  disapproval  of  the  French  Government  of 
the  prooeedm^  of  this  adventure,  and  to  take 
them  and  their  neighbors,  the  Mahongs,  under 
French  protection. 

Colonies. — The  colonies  and  protectorates  of 
France,  inclusive  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  have  an 
aggregate  area  of  8,112,110  square  kilometres 
and  a  population  estimated  at  30,138,000  souls. 
In  Asia  tnere  are  the  French  stations  in  India, 
508  square  kilometres  in  area,  with  277,266  in- 
habitants in  1886 ;  the  colony  of  Cochin  China, 
59,800  square  kilon^etres  in  extent,  with  a  popu- 
lation estimated  in  1886  at  1,795,000;  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Cambodia,  about  100,000  square  kilo- 
metres, with  1,500,000  inhabitants ;  the  protected 
kingdom  of  Annam,  275,800  square  kilometres, 
with  an  estimated  population  of  6,000,000 ;  and 
Ton^uin,  a  protectorate  administered  by  French 
officials,  containing  90,000  square  kilometres,  and 
9,000,000  inhabitants.  In  Africa,  besides  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  the  French  possessions  include  Sene- 
gal and  its  dependencies,  858,500  square  kilo- 
metres, with  about  1,850,000  inhabitants ;  24,000 
square  kilometres  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  the  French 
territory  of  the  Congo  and  Gaboon,  estimated  to- 
gether at  670,000  square  kilometres,  with  a  popu- 
bdon  unknown ;  the  island  of  Reunion,  contain- 
ing 175,271  inhabitants  in  1886 ;  Sainte-Marie  de 
Madagascar,  Mayotte,  Nossi-B^,  Obock,  and  the 
protectorate  of  the  Comores ;  and  the  great  island 
of  Madagascar,  591,964  souare  kilometres  in  area, 
with  a  population  of  8,500,000  which  stands  vir- 
tuaUy  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The 
French  possessions  in  Oceanica  include  New  Cal- 
edonia and  the  Loyalty  Isles,  Tahiti,  and  Moorea, 
Rurutua  and  Rimitara  of  the  Austral  group,  or 
Tubuai  Isles  (annexed  in  1889),  the  arcnipeiago 
of  Tuamotu  and  the  Gambler  Isles,  the  Marque- 
sas Islands,  the  Wallis  Islands,  and  the  Isles  sous 
le  Vent,  the  last-named  annexed  in  1888,  having 
an  area  of  470  sauare  kilometres  and  5,200  inhal^ 
itants,  making  tne  total  area  of  the  French  islands 
in  the  Pacific  28,606  square  kilometres,  and  the 
population  85,668.  In  America  France  possesses 
St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  235  square  kilometres, 
with  5,929  inhabitants  in  1887 ;  Guadeloupe  and 
its  dependencies,  1,870  square  kilometres,  with 
182,619  inhabitants  in  1886;  Martinique,  988 
square  kilometres,  with  175,755  inhabitants;  and 
French  Guiana,  121,418  square  kilometres,  with 
26,905  inhabitants. 

The  imports  and  exports  and  the  colonial 
budgets  of  some  of  the  colonies  for  1886  are 
given,  in  thousands  of  francs,  in  the  following 
table: 
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In  the  same  vear  the  French  Chambers  appro- 
priated 87,294,000  francs  for  the  colonial  service. 
The  budget  for  1889  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  56,768,688  francs  on  the  colonies,  the 
chief  items  being  9,838,000  francs  for  Senegam- 
bia,  over  4,000,000  francs  for  Reunion,  2,500,000 
franas  for  New  Caledonia,  2,700,000  francs  for 
Cochin-China,  and  15,750,000  francs  for  Annam 
and  Tonquin.  In  addition  the  budget  of  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  contains  expenditures  on  ac- 
count of  the  colonies. 

There  are  71  kilometres  of  railroad  in  Cochin- 
China,  396  kilometres  in  Senegal,  126  kilometres 
in  Reunion,  and  194  kilometres  in  Martinique. 
The  telegraphs  in  operation  in  the  colonies  com- 
prise 2,810  kilometres  in  Cochin-China  and  Cam- 
bodia, 2,457  kilometres  in  Senegal,  and  126  kilo- 
metres in  Reunion. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888  the  French  possessions 
on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  were  disturbed  bv  the 
warlike  actions  of  the  natives  of  the  banKs  of 
Mun;^  river.  The  territory  is  claimed  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  which,  however,  took  no 
steps  to  suppress  the  disorders.  The  French 
Government,  therefore,  proceeded  to  conquer 
and  annex  the  district  in  spite  of  Spanish  pro- 
tests, and  a  lively  exchange  of  notes  took  place, 
in  consequence,  between  the  two  Cabinets. 

There  nas  been  a  spirited  rivalry  in  the  same 
region  between  the  French  and  the  English.  Be- 
fore* the  re-establishment  of  French  stations  at 
Porto  Novo  and  Kotonou  the  trade  of  Dahomey, 
Abeokuta,  and  other  places  in  the  interior  passed 
through  Lagos.  King  Tofa,  the  native  cnief  of 
Porto  Novo,  who,  previous  to  the  French  Pro- 
tectorate had  been  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  Da- 
homey, closed  the  route  through  his  territory 
that  had  been  used  by  the  Dahomians,  upon 
which  the  King  of  Dahomey  threatened  to  de- 
scend upon  Porto  Novo,  and  finally  carried  out 
his  threat,  killing  people  and  sacking  villages. 
In  April,  1889,  three  French  war  vessels  went  to 
Kotonou,  and  troops  were  landed.  The  British 
have  fin^  and  deported  chiefs  over  whom  they 
claim  a  protectorate  for  having  entered  into  en- 
gagements with  French  political  agents.  A  dif- 
ficulty has  arisen  with  tne  British  Government 
in  regard  to  the  protectorate  declared  over  the 
Bontokoo  country  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
France  proclaimed  a  protectorate  also  over  the 
Samoo  country,  whicn  lies  between  the  Great 
Scarcies  and  the  Mellicouri  rivers.  The  Bey 
Sherbro,  who  was  the  ruler  of  the  country,  as- 
serted that  he  stood  under  British  protection  by 
virtue  of  treaties  dating  from  1845,  and  when 
the  French  attempted  in  March,  1889,  to  estab- 
lish a  custom-honse  on  his  territory  he  made  a 
Erisoner  of  the  French  commandant,  and  took 
im  to  the  nearest  British  post,  whence  he  was 
sent  to  Freetown,  and  there  was  liberated.  A 
French  expedition  overran  the  Samoo  district, 
killed  the  people  who  resisted,  destroyed  vil- 
lages, drove  out  the  Bey,  who  took  refuge  with 
the  English,  and  thoroughly  subjugated  the 
country.  There  was  a  convention  signed  in  1881, 
whereby  France  and  England  limited  the  exten- 
sion of  their  dominion  on  either  side  to  a  line 
drawn  midway  between  the  Mellicouri  and  the 
Great  Scarcies  rivers ;  but  the  French  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  would  not  ratify  the  arrange- 
ment 
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FRATERNAL  CONGRESS.  The  National  erative.  Second,  that  no  legislation  is  needed. 
Fraternal  Congress  is  composed  of  delegates  rep-  except  to  protect  the  fraternal  beneficial  orders 
resenting  various  societies  formed  for  mutual  from  societies  not  properly  fraternal,  in  States 
benefit  and  protection  and  the  maintenance  of  where  the  distinction  is  not  drawn  bv  present 
an  insurance  fund  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  legislation.  Third,  if  deemed  advisable,  under 
illness  and  death.  The  third  annual  session  was  peculiar  circumstances,  in  certain  States,  the 
held  for  two  days  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston,  rf ew  York  law  should  be  used,  omitting  the  re- 
Mass.,  Nov.  13  and  14, 1889.  The  roll  of  officers  port  to  the  insurance  commissioner,  and  recom- 
Gomprise  John  Has^el  Butler,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  mending  the  formation  of  a  new  department,  to 
President,  0.  M.  Shedd,  of  New  York,  Secretary,  be  called  the  Department  of  the  Fraternal  Gr- 
and George  Hawkes,  of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer,  ders,  in  its  stead. 

Seven  new  societi^  were  admitted  to  member-  The  general  tenor  and  purposes  of  the  societies 

ship,  and  one  was  refused  on  account  of  endow-  forming  the  Congress  are  further  embodied  in 

ment  policy,  membership  in  the  Congress  being  the  report  of  the  president,  as  submitted  to  the 

confined  to  orders  without  this  feature.     The  delegates.    He  said : 

orders  represented  were :  Ancient  Grder  of  Unit*  *'  You  have  assembled  for  the  fourth  time, 
ed  Workmen,  with  delegates  from  Iowa,  Penn-  and  in  third  annual  session,  as  representatives 
sylvania,  Missouri,  and  Kansas;  Knights  of  Hon-  of  fraternities  whose  purposes  are  to  develop 
or,  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts;  Royal  in  their  living  memoers  the  true  spirit  of 
Arcanum,  from  Massachusetts  and  Maryland ;  brotherly  love,  and  to  provide  for  the  widows, 
American  Legion  of  Honor,  from  New  York  and  orphan  children,  and  aependents  of  deceased 
Boston ;  Home  Circle,  from  Boston ;  Order  of  members  abundant  protection.  The  world  has 
United  Friends,  from  Rhode  Island  and  Penn-  witnessed  the  majestic  growth  of  associations 
sylvania ;  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance,  from  whose  time-honored  records  for  valiant  achieve- 
New  York ;  foiights  of  Maccabees,  from  Miohi-  ments  in  charitable  work  bear  illustrious  testi- 
gan ;  Knights  of  Pythias,  from  Pennsylvania ;  mony  to  the  existence  of  noble  instincts  and 
Equitable  Aid  Union,  from  Pennsylvania  and  aspirations  in  humanity.  The  ^-eat  brother- 
New  York;  Improved  Order  of  Heptasophs,  h(x>ds  which  have  been  founded  within  the 
from  Pennsylvania;  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Hon-  shrines  of  Masonry  and  Odd-Fellowship  are  en- 
or,  from  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachu-  during  monuments  to  a  grandeur  and  nobility 
setts ;  Northern  Mutu&l  Relief  Association ;  Or-  in  manhood.  The  amount  of  good  which  these 
der  of  Chosen  Friends,  from  New  York  and  New  organizations  have  accomplished  is  well  nigh  in- 
Jersey ;  Order  of  Golden  Cross,  from  Massachu-  conceivable,  yet  they  have  never  claimed  or  at- 
setts ;  Order  of  Golden  Chain,  from  Maryland ;  tempted  to  oner  substantial  benefits  to  the  homes 
Fraternal  Legion,  from  New  Jersey;  Order  of  and  families  of  their  deceased  members.  To 
Mutual  Protection,  from  New  York ;  and  Roval  their  poor  and  unfortunate,  with  unstinted  hand, 
Society  of  Good  Fellows,  Knights  of  the  Golden  have  they  brought  their  generous  offerings,  not 
Eagle,  and  Protected  Home  Circle,  each  with  alone  of  mone^,  but  of  brotherly  sympathy  and 
delegates  from  Massachusetts.  To  these  may  be  the  strong  uplifting  arm.  Beside  the  newly  made 
add^  the  Orders  of  the  Fratenial  Lodge,  Le-  graves  of  the  departed  they  have,  through  the 
gion  of  Honor,  Knights  of  Columbia,  and  United  centuries,  mingled  their  tears  with  those  of  the 
States  Benevolent  Fraternity,  which  were  not  widow  and  the  orphans,  and  by  acts  of  kindness 
represented  this  year.  and  watchfulness  lightened  the  sorrow  in  their 

The  reports  of  the  various  committees,  made  saddened  hearts  and  homes.  Beyond  this,  in  the 
and  accepted,  were :  Those  in  regard  to  medical  line  of  helpfulness  and  aid,  the  older  fraternities 
examiners  and  examinations ;  the  condemnation  have  not  carried  charitable  purpose.  If  the  com- 
of  the  attitude  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  forts  of  the  home  which  the  husband  and  father 
Insurance  of  Kansas  toward  fraternal  beneficial  had  supplied  were  to  be  continued  after  his 
societies ;  of  the  treasurer,  with  balances  over  death,  he  must  needs  purchase  the  protection  of 
and  above  current  expenses  of  the  session ;  and  those  who  made  a  business  of  providing  it  Un- 
that  on  statistics  and  good  of  the  orders.  The  fortunately,  this  protection  could  not  be  pur- 
recommendation  of  the  committee  on  statistics  chased  under  existing  market  rates,  at  a  price 
that  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  be  re-  within  the  ability  of  those  whose  need  of  it  was 
quested  to  furnish  appropriate  blanks  for  the  greatest  For  the  home  of  him  who  could  meet 
collection  of  statistics  from  fraternal  societies ;  the  purchase  price  of  the  commodity,  it  would 
that  all  societies  be  requested  to  furnish  data  not  probably  be  required.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  statistics  necessary  for  proper  census  re-  where  the  requirement  even  of  the  necessities  of 
ports ;  and  that  more  care  be  observed  in  ex-  life  was  actual,  the  heavy  cost  barred  its  aoquire- 
eluding  the  immoral  and  dissipated  from  mem-  ment.  A  humble  mechanic  in  a  small  Penn- 
bership  in  the  various  societies,  was  adopted.  A  sylvania  village,  twenty-one  years  ago,  quietly, 
constitutional  amendment  was  adopted,  pro^d-  unostentatiously,  and  even  to  himself  uncon- 
ing  for  the  sending  of  all  reports  from  commit-  sciously,  touched  a  spring  that  set  in  operation  a 
tees  and  officers  to  the  secretary,  at  least  thirty  movement  that  has  proved  in  itself  to  be  the 
days  before  the  time  of  the  meetings  of  the  an-  roost  valuable  and  important  system  of  proteo- 
nual  Congress,  to  allow  for  their  printing  and  tion  for  the  home  that  mankind  has  everpos- 
distribution  to  officers  and  delegates.  The  Com-  sessed.  He  lived  to  witness  the  development  of 
mittee  on  Laws  made  the  following  report,  which  his  simple  idea  into  the  great  fraternal  bene- 
was  accepted,  and  its  recommendations  were  ficiary  system.  He  saw  the  army  of  brothers, 
adopted :  First,  that  the  fraternal  societies  should  from  his  little  band  of  men  in  Meadville,  increase 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  all  laws  re-  year  by  year  in  numbci-s,  in  strength,  and  in 
lating  to  insurance  companies,  regular  or  co-op-  character,  until  there  had  passed  in  review  J)0- 
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fore  his  happy  vision  almost  a  million  of  frater-  dertaking,  whether  it  be   humble  or  exalted, 

nal  men,  enlisted  under  the  standard  that  he  had  which  aims  to  benefit  or  strengthen  this  system, 

raised,  who  were  confident  of  assured  protection  The  future  of  a  million  homes,  the  comforts  of 

to  their  homes.    The  records  spread  before  him  daily  life,  the  blessings  of  education,  possibly  the 

showed  the  distribution,  by  virtue  of  its  simple  maintenance  of  endearing  family  ties,  depend  in 

operation,  of  more  than  $1(K),000,000  in  the  homes  some  measure  upon  our  deliberations  and  recom- 

01  the  common  neople  of  his  countrv.    Those  mendations.    Knowing  you  all  as  I  do,  and  the 

who  needed  coula  have,  because  the  oeneficent  earnestness  of  purpose  that  has  actuated  yon, 

system  had  brought   the  price   of   protection  individually — many  of  you  during  years  of  faith- 

within  the  means  of  the  humblest  mechanic  at  ful  and  self-sacrificing  labor— I  can  have  no 

the  bench,  the  clerk  at  his  desk,  and  the  laborer  doubt  of  the  fidelity  with  which  you  will  per- 

who  tilled  the  soil.    A  few  years  ago  he  died,  form  your  duties.    As  I  review  the  suggestions 

and  his  body  was  tenderly  laid  to  rest  hj  his  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  make  one  year  ago, 

mourning  brethren ;  but  his  memory  is  cherished  I  can  find  very  little  to  add  thereto.    Each  an- 

b^  the  fraternal  men  of  every  society  and  asso-  nual  session  is  of  greater  value  than  its  prede- 

elation,  and  the  ^rand  order  that  he  founded  has  cessors.    There  has  been  idle  criticism  because 

erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  perpetuate  the  Congress  has  apparently  accomplished  little, 

the  name  of  John  J.  Upchurch.  In  reality,  more  has  been  obtained  from  these 

**  The  method  of  this  system  is  of  the  simplest  meetings  than  the  promoters  anticipated.  It 
character,  and  is  briefiy  described.  That  broth-  requires  time  to  accomplish  a  permanent  good, 
erly  love  which  is  taught  and  inspired  by  the  however  small,  when  so  many  varied  interests 
example  of  the  older  fraternities  is  the  element  and  so  large  a  number  of  individuals  have  to  be 
applied  to  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  brought  into  united  and  accordant  action.  The 
benefits  formerly  supplied  only  through  business  fact  that  to-dav  we  have  a  Congress  of  f ratemi- 
or  commercial  channels.  Every  thought  of  gain  ties,  and  have  been  able  to  assemble  for  two  Con- 
or profit  is  eliminated  from  the  process.  The  secutive  years,  merely  upon  the  theory  of  its  util- 
sole  mercenary  feature  that  can  exist  under  the  it^,  is  success  in  itself.  We  can  now  step  forth 
system  only  adds  to  its  stability,  and  lies  in  the  with  confidence,  and  formulate  plans  and  de- 
nifttural  fact  that  each  brother  is  inspired  by  the  clare  our  methods  with  a  certainty  that  the 
love  of  his  own  home  to  protect  the  widow  and  brotherhoods  we  represent  will  treat  them  at  least 
the  fatherless  in  the  home  of  his  deceased  brother,  with  respectful  consideration. 
But  around  the  system,  as  a  sustaining  power  **  You  will  be  called  upon  to  consider  the  quali- 
and  support,  a  reserve  force  of  vital  strength,  fications  for  membership  in  the  Congress,  upon 
maintaining  its  solidity  and  guaranteeing  its  the  report  of  the  standing  committee  on  laws, 
perpetuity,  is  the  fraternal  sentiment  that  exists  concerning  matter  referred  to  them  at  the  last 
m  the  heart  of  every  man,  which  is  kindled  and  annual  session.  When  my  suggestions  were  made 
kept  af  low  by  the  ennobling  infiuences  and  the  last  year,  the  number  of  associations  organized 
love  of  kindly  de^s  and  charitable  work  encour-  to  pay  maturing  benefits  was  small,  and  they 
a^^  and  promoted  within  the  lodge  room  and  were  working  in  reality  as  fraternities.  During 
the  council  chamber.  the  year,  the  number  has  very  materially  in- 

**  As  representatives  of  associations  forming  creased,  and  in  the  character  of  their  work  they 
this  system,  you  ha?e  met  that  you  may  take  in-  seem  to  have  eliminated,  to  the  utmost  possible 
to  consideration  measures  for  its  careful  preser-  extent  consonant  with  statute  law,  all  idea  of  any 
vation,  discuss  the  principles  upon  whicn  it  is  other  than  fraternal  relation  among  their  mem- 
established,  and  adopt  precautionary  measures  bers.  My  own  view  is  that  our  present  require- 
to  ward  off  dangers  which  may  threaten  from  ment  for  membership  is  a  good  one,  and  that  no 
those  who  are  hostile  to  it^  as  well  as  those  that  amendment  would  be  salutary.  We  want  no  a»- 
are  inherent  in  it  from  the  inevitable  imperfec-  sociation  in  this  Congress  organized  for  the  puiv 
tions  of  humanity.  Twenty-four  fraternal  asso-  pose  of  making  money  for  its  promoters.  It  is 
ciations  are  included  in  the  Conness,  whose  to-  no  discredit  to  any  organizer  of  a  society  that 
tal  membership  is  about  900,000.  Taking  into  he  should  accept,  or  have  in  contemplation,  the 
consideration  the  members  of  those  fraternities  substantial  rewards  of  faithful,  efiicient  serv- 
that  have  not  yet  become  associated  with  us  in  ice.  That  is  legitimate.  But  when  you  find 
the  work  of  the  Congress,  our  system  has  more  the  evidence  of  a  speculative  invention,  and  the 
than  1,000,000  men  and  women  as  members.  It  expectation  of  profit  or  of  dividends  from  the 
is  wiser  for  us,  then,  at  the  outset  of  our  annual  annual  income,  in  the  organization  of  any  so- 
work,  to  pause  for  a  single  moment  and  view  the  called  fraternity,  whether  it  be  within  or  without 
magnituoe  of  the  interests  involved  in  any  un-  the  limitations,*  such  facts  are  questionable." 

G 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  AND  DIS-  was  lost  sight  of  during  the  journey  through  the 

COVERY.    Africa.    The  great  event  of  geo-  dense  unknown  forests  lying  between  the  Aru- 

graphical  interest  during  the  year  was  the  return  wimi  and  Emin  Pasha^s  country ;  and  the  choice 

of  the  Stanley  Relief  Exp^ition.     No  other  of  the  Congo  route  was  regarded  as  having  been 

African  journey  has  been  watched  with  the  at-,  proved  a  fatal  mistake.    The  undertaking  was, 

tention  that  this  perilous  undertaking  has  excited  indeed,  carried  out  with  dreadful  loss  of  life  and 

all  over  the  civilized  world.    Rumors  of  disaster  acute  suffering  from  hunger,  disease,  and  war; 

were  rife  at  the  time  when  the  advance  column  but  it  accomplished  its  prime  object  in  opening 
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the  way  to  civilization  for  the  Europeans  and  A  halt  was  ordered  for  the  people  to  reeaperate. 

Egyptians  shut  up  in  the  pashas  province,  and  Hitherto  they  were  skeptical  of  what  we  had  told 

more  than  fulfilled  expectation  in  its  geograph-  $«™-    The  suffering  had  hcen  bo  awhil,  the  calam- 

11  -^„i*»  ^  o    o    r  j^igg  gQ  numerous,  the  forests  so  endless  that  they  re- 

mu  ^  ry       -u       A     *!.  *!.     «  fused  to  believe  that  by  and  by  we  should  see  ^ains 

Ihe  voyage  from  Zanzibar  to  the  mouth  of  ^^d  cattle  and  the  Nyanza  and  the  white  man,  Emin 

the  Congo,  and  up  that  river  to  the  Aruwimi,  Pasha.    We  felt  as  though  we  were  dragging  them 

together  with  the  advance  of  Stanley  up  the  along  with  a  chain  around  our  necks. 
Aruwimi  with  a  part  of  his  forces,  while  the  re-        "  Beyond  these  hardships,"  said  I,  "  lies  a  country 

mainder  were  left  at  Yambuya  to  await  the  untouched,  whose  food  is  abundant  and  where  you 

arrival  of  Tippu  Tib  were  noticed  in  the  "  An-  ^>"  ^^^S^^  yo"""  .f^}^^^,  ?  ff"  ^*^««''  "P»  ^^^  ?  ^ 

nual "  for  1887.    We  give  in  this  volume  a  map  "^^° '  P'^*  ^5  *it*"«  ^'^^'-  a      .     ^     r 

#  cV  Ji     »         4.      r  ^  •    lu        I      *"  y''    iooS^        They  were  deaf  to  our  prayers  and  entreaties,  for, 

of  Stanley's  route ;  and  m  the  volume  for  1888,  driven  by  hunger  and  suffering,  thev  sold  their  iifitl 

at  page  12d,  will  be  found  a  map  of  Central  and  and  equipments  for  a  few  caw  of  Indian  com,  deserted 

Southern  Africa,  showing  a  larger  extent  of  ter-  with  Uie  ammunition,  and  were  altogether  demoral* 

ritory.    An  account  of  Emin  aey  and  his  work  ized.     Perceiving  that  prayers  and  entreaties  and 

in  Africa  was  given  in  the  article  *•  Geographical  nuld  punishments  were  of  no  avail,  I  then  resorted 

Progress  and  Discovery  "  in  the  volume  for  1886.  to  visiting  upon  the  wretches  the  death  penalty.  Two 

.i^sfssf'^t'i;i?nt^::^  fn'itrprer'of^s^TitfMtsrn'd'^^^ 

a  palisaded  camp  at  Yambuya  on  the  Aruwimi  jy^^.-^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^1  ^     bananas,  wm, 

under  the   charge  of  Mai.  Edmund   Barttelot  gweet    potatoes,   yams,  beans,    etc.    The    supplies 

and  Mr.  J.  S.  Jamieson.  They  were  to  wait  there  were  inexhaustible.    The  people  glutted  themselves, 

until  the  arrival  of  Tippu  Tib  with  the  carriers  The  result  was  that  I  had  178  sleek  and  mostiv  robust 

he  had  promised,  and  then  follow  the  advance  men  when  I  set  out  tor  Albert  Nyanza  on  Nov.  24. 

column  to  the  Albert  lake.     If   Tippu  failed,  (One  man  had  been  killed  by  an  arrow.) 

they  were  to  discard  a  part  of  the  baggage  and  -  ^e  were  stiU  128  mdes  from  the  l^e,  but  with 

koof^^,*  ^«  «rif K  ♦!,«  «->«♦  "oo*^  food  such  a  distance  seemed  nothing.    On  Dec  1  we 

Hasten  on  witn  ine  rest.  sighted  the  open  country  from  the  .top  of  the  ridge, 

Stanley  set  out  on  June  28, 1887,  with  889  offl-  ^ich  was  named  Mount  Pisgah  because  it  was  our 

cers  and  men  up  the  Aruwimi.    They  were  met  first  view  of  the  land  of  promue  and  plenty.    Dec.  6 

from  the  first  by  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  we  emerged  on  the  plains,  and  the  gloomy,  deadly 

natives,  and  a  skirmish  took  place  witnin  twenty-  forest  was  left  behind.    After  one  hundred  and  sixty 

four  hours  of  their  departure,  without,  however,  days  continuous  gloom  we  saw  the  light  of  day,  mak- 

any  loss  to  Stanley's  party.    On  the  19th  of  July  in«f  everything  beautiful.    We  thought  we  had  never 

they  reached  BonalyaT  here  they  began  a  jour-  f^iST*  ^  ^T  """  ^IS'l^  -^"l  ^^^^^-    ^^^  ™^ 

"'u    I     J  ,      V.  ■'  J*         «  «"«/     J**!!*     a'Su  V.  leaped  for  joy  and  ran  with  their  burdens.  .  .  . 

ney  by  land,  heading  due  east  toward  the  Albert        jj^.  9  Ve  came  to  the  country  of  the  powerful 

Nyanza,  where  they  expected  to  find  Bmin  Pa-  Chief  Maiambonu    Our  itwid  lay  through  his  numer- 

sha.    From  the  last  of  August  to  the  12th  of  No-  ous  villages.    The  natives  sighted  us  and  were  pn;- 

yember,  they  suffered  more  or  less  from  hunger,  pared.    We  seized  a  hill  as  soon  as  we  arrived  in  the 

and  death,  and  desertion  rapidly  thinned  their  center  of  a  mams  of  villafzes  on  Dec.  9,  occupied  it,  and 

ranks.     On  the  13th  of  August,  at  Air-Sibba,  fci^lt »  ^'^V*  °^  brushwood  as  fast  as  we  could  cut  it. 

they  were  attacked  with  pofeoned  arrows  and  ^he  war-cnes  were  temble  from  hdl  to  hill  across  the 

lost'five  men     Aug.  81  t^  met  a  party  of  L^^.^^^.^ot:  S?^^^^^ 

Manyueraa  belonging  to  the  caravan  of  Ugar-  We  checked  the  first  advance  of  the  natives  wi«i  a 

rowa,  cUtas  Uledi  Balyuz,  who  turned  out  to  be  little  skirmish,  and  captured  a  cow,  the  first  meat  we 

a  former  tent  boy  of  Speke's.    Twenty-six  men  had  tasted  since  loavmg  the  ocean.    Night  passed 

deserted  to  this  caravan.   At  Ugarrowa*s  station,  peacefully. 

farther  on,  fifty-six  men  were  left  to  recover        In  the  morning  we  opened  a  pariey.    The  natives 

from  sickness.    The  region  had  been  so  devas-  ^ere  anxious  to  know  who  we  were,  and  we  were 

tatpd  by  the  Arab**  that  fnod  wm  vpfv  snarnA  equally  anxious  to  glean  news.   They  said  Ma»mboni 

5?  *  ioL  *       1  lu       ^       4.      ^  «»rce-  only  held  Uie  oouutry  for  Kabba  Rega,  who  was  their 

Oct  18  they  entered  the  settlement  occHpied  by  ,^f  king.    They  finally  accepted  cloth  and  brass  rods 

Kilmga-Longa,  a  Zanziban  slave  belonging  to  to  show  Mazamboni,  and  hostilities  were  suspended 

Abed  Din  Salim,  an  old  Arab  whose  bloo4y  deeds  until  morning,  when  Mazamboni  sent  word  that,  we 

are  recorded  in  **  The  Congo  and  the  Founding  must  be  driven  fh>m  the  land.    The  proclamation 

of  its  Free  State."     Of  the  month  that  followed  ^»»  greeted  in  the  valley  with   deafening  cheere. 

Stanley  says :  Their  word  Kanwana  siffnifles  peace  and  K^trwana 

■^      ^    '  war.    We  hoped  we  had  heard  wrongly  therefore,  and 

This  proved  an  awful  month  to  us.    Not  one  mem-  sent  our  interpreter  nearer   to   inquire.    They  re- 

bcr  of  our  expedition,  white  or  black,  will  ever  forget  sponded  ^*  Kurwana,"  and  emphasized  it  with  two 

it.    Out  of  the  889  men  with  whom  we  started  we  lost  arrows  fired  at  him. 

66  by  desertion  and  death  between  Yambuya  and        Our  hill  was  between  two  valleys.    I  sent  forty 

Uf^arrowwas.  and  left  56  sick  at  the  Arab  station.  On  men  under  Lieut.  Stairs  to  attack   the  natives  in 

reaching  Kilioga-Longu's,  we  found  we  had  lost  55  one  valley  and  thirty  under  Mr.  Jephson  into  the 

more  men  by  starvation  and  desertion.  We  bad  lived  other  valley.    Stidrs  crossed  a  deep  river  in  face  of 

principally  on  wild  fruit  and  nuts.   Abed  Bin  Salim's  the  natives,  assaulted  the  first  village,  and  took  it 

{slaves  did  their  utmost,  short  of  open  hostilities,  to  The  sharpshootera  did  effective  work  and  drove  the 

ruiu  the  expedition.    Tney  induced  the  men  to  sell  natives  back  up  the  opposite  slope  until  the  fi^ht  be- 

riflcs  and  clothing,  so  that  when  we  left  we  were  bct^  came  general.    Jephson  also  drove  the  natives  in 

gared  and  the  men  were  nearly  naked.     Wo  were  too  front  of  him.    He  marched  straight  up  the  vallev, 

weak  to  carry  the  boat  and  seventy  loads  of  goods,  driving  back  the  people  and  taking  villages  as  ho 

and  we  left  tnem  at  KLlinga-Longa's,  under  Surgeon  went.    At  3  p.  h.  not  a  native  was  visible  anywhere 

Parke  and  Capt.  Nelson.  .  .  .  except  on  one  small  hill  a  niUe  and  a  half  west. 

Our  suffering  from  hunger,  which  began  on  Aug.  31,        On  the   morning  of  the  12th  we  continued  our 

terminated  on  Nov.  12.     Ourselves  and  men  were  march.    During  the  day  we  had  four  little  fights.  On 

skeletons.    Out  of  the  389  men  we  now  numbered  the  13th  we  marched  straight  east,  and  were  attacked 

only  174,  and  several  of  these  had  no  hope  of  life  left,  by  new  forces  every  hour  until  noon,  when  we  halted 
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for  rafroBhrnents.    At  1  p.  x.  we  resumed  our  march,  municate  with  them.      Mr.  Jephson  was  dis- 

and  fifteen  minutes  later  I  cried, "  Prepare  for  hight  patched  the  next  day  with  the  boat,  and  on  the 

^^.?y*.^L"  j'^*'*  ?®^  murmured  and  doubted,  apd  §9th  ^f  April  arrived  at  the  camp  with  the  Pasha 

eaid:  "Why  <i?J»  ff^«  ""J^tor  continui^^^^         this  ^^  gj     *;^  ^asati.     They  were  together  untU 

rnUl'Xmou'nUins'r^^^^  ^^7,^J^^  Stanley  returned  to^B^^^ 

ahead  of  us!"    But  fifteen  minutes  later  the  Albert  which  had  been  left  m  charge  of  Capt.  Aelson 

Nyanza  was  below  them.    All  came  to  kiss  my  hands  and  Lieut.  Stairs.    The  latter  had  been  to  Ugar- 

in  recognition  of  my  prophecies.    Our  position  was  rowwa's  to  bring  on  the  56  men  who  were  left 

5.200  feet  above  the  sea,  the  lake  2,900  feet  below  us.  there  sick,  but  aU  were  dead  but  16. 

We  wore  then  in  r  20'  north  latitude.    The  south  Leaving  some  of  his  men  in  garrison,  Stanley 

end  of  the  Nyanza  lay  mapped  out  about  six  miles  j^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  Yambuya  with  111  Zanzibaris 

""t^^tt^Tt^e  eastern   shore  was  Uie  tril^  ^^\  ^^1  of  the  Pi^ha^s  people  to  bring  up  the 

utwT  Semliki,  fiowing  ft-om  the  southwest.    As  we  ya^J  stores  left  with  Maj.  Barfctelot,  f rom  whom 

descended,  the  natives  100  feet  below  poured  in  on  os,  he  had  heard  nothing.    On  Aug.  17  he  met  the 

but  their  primitive  style  of  fighting  did  not  delay  rear  column  at  Bonalya,  or,  as  the  Arabs  called 

us.    The  rear  guard  fought  them  until  we  were  within  it,  Unarya,    Here  he  found  in  charge  Mr.  Bon- 

a  tew  hundred  feet  of  the  plain,  where  we  camped,  ney,  who  told  him  that  Mai.  Barttelot  had  been 

We  were  attacked  during  the  night,  but  we  drove  g^^^.  ^y  ^.^e  Manyuema  a  month  before,  that  Mr. 

A?9  o?Sick  next  morning  we  reached  the  village  Jamieson  has  gone  to  Stanley  Palls  to  try  to  get 

of  Kakongo,  but  were  unaEle  to  make  friends  wiS  ^ore  men  from  Tippu  Tib,  ^.  Troup  had  gone 

the  inhabitants.  home  mvalided,  and  Mr.  Ward  was  at  Bangala, 

They  would  not  be  fHendly,  because,  never  having  600  miles  below  on  the  Congo, 
heard  of  a  white  man,  they  feared  we  would  scare  I  found  the  rear  column  a  terrific  wreck.  Out  of  257 
their  cattle  awaV.  They  would  not  lusoept  Miy  pros-  „jg„  ^^1  ^^  remaining ;  out  of  71  only  62  fit  for  serv- 
ants, or  indeed  have  anything  to  do  with  us,  al-  -  ^^  ^^  ^^re  mostly  scarecrows.  Aocoiding 
though  they  were  perfectly  dvil.  They  save  us  water  ^  feonney,  during  the  thirteen  months  and  twenty 
to  dnnk,  but  npUimg  else.  They  showed  us  the  path,  ^  that  had  elapsed  since  I  left  Yambuya,  the  reooid 
and  we  canaped  half  a  mile  from  the  lake.  is  dne  of  disaster,^esertion,  and  death.  I  have  not  the 

My  couriers  from  Zanzibar  evidently  had  not  ar-  ^^^  ^  -^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^j  ^f  ^^^^h  are  incredible, 
nved,  or  Emm  Poaha  would  have  been  at  the  south-  ^^^  ^^^  j  ^avo  not  Ume.  There  are  stUl  far  more 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  My  boat  was  190  miles  loads  than  I  am  cany.  At  the  same  time  articles  need- 
distant,  and  there  was  no  tree  in  sipht  large  enousrh  ^  ^  missing.  Desertere  from  the  advance  column 
to  make  a  canoe.  We  had  used  nearly  aU  our  remain-  ^eachod  Yambuya  to  spread  the  report  that  I  was  dead, 
ing  ammumtion  m  the  five  days'  fighting  on  the  nlam,  j,^  j^^  ^j,  i^  Y>\ii  offloera  accepted  the  report  of 
and  a  long  fight  must  exhaust  our  stock.     There  desertere  as  a  fact. 

was  no  feasible  plan  except  to  retreat  to  Ibwiri,  build  j^  j^u^ry,  at  an  officers'  mess  meeting,  Mr.  Ward 

a  fort,  and  send  for  stores  and  ammunition,  sending  proposed  that  my  instructions  should  be  canceled. 


the  natives   loUowm^  us    unUl  they  became  tired.  ^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^     ^^^  ^„  ^f  V>oots,  a  flannel 

On  Jan.  7  we  were  in   Ibwin   again,   Lieut.  Stairs  ^^irt,  andl  propose  ti  go  hick  to  Emin  tasha  and 

being  sent  to  Kilin«i-Ix)nga's  to  bring  ^torei^.   Only  ^^  Africa  wfththU  t?uly  African  kit 

11  men  were  brought  mto  the  fort  out  of  88  siok,  the  j                 ^        ^^  we  were  only  eighty-two  days 

rest  having  died  or  deserted.    Soon  after  btaire'sde-  ft^^^  Altirt  lake  to  Bonalya  and  si«y-Sne'ftt)m  Fort 

parture  I  was  attacked  with  gastritis  and  an  abccss  3^^^    The  distance  is  not  very  great.    It  is  the  people 

under  the  arm.    I  recovered,  and  after  forty-seven  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^     q^^      ^  Nyaiia  we  felt  as  though  we 

days  set  out  for  Albert  Nyania  on  Apnl  2  j^^  ^  ^^^       ^^^f  dragging  them.    In  returning, 

Apnl  26,  we  agam  amvedm  Majambom's  country.  ^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^e  road^  dS  not  need  any  stimu^ 

He  consented  to  »^«  •  ^-^^,^^t^?;]^«jJ^J^^^^^  ™f»  lus.    Between  Nyanza  and  here,  we  only  lost  three 

though  this  Ume  I  had  fifty  .ess  nfles  than  on  my  ^^^  ^    d^ertion.     I  biolight  181  Zanxibaris 

former  visit.    Maxamboni's  ewmple  was  taken  bv  the  ,^        j  j  ^^  gj  ^  ^01%  Bodo,  totolToo  men  out  of  889 ; 

other  chiefs,  and  we  had  little  difficulty,  though  we  ,^  J^  ^^  ^^^     ^^  Yambiya  I  left  267  men.   There 

hved  royally.  ^^^  ^^ly  ^i  left,  10  of  whom  will  never  leave  the  camp. 

One  day's  march  from  the  lake,  natives  came  Loss  over  70  per  cent.    This  proves  that  though  the 

from  Kavalli,  saying  that  a  white  man  named  sufferings  of  the  advance  were  unpreoedented.  the 

"Maleiia"  had  given   to    their  chief  a  black  mortality  was  not  so  great  as  in  jamp  at  Yambuya. 

packet  for  Stanley,  his  son.     From  their  stories  The  survivors  of  the  march  are  «Jl  ro»>u»V  t^^ 

about  "  big  ships^lis  large  as  islands  filled  with  Z:^ll^^S^a  ""  ~ 

men,"  it  was  evident  that  they  meant  Emin  ^^""^  looKmg. 

Pasha.    The  next  day's  march  brought  them  to  Stanley  says  his  party  was  in  one  unbroken  for- 

the  chief,  who  gave  Stanley  a  note  from  Emin  est  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  days.    The  grass 

covered  with  a  strip  of  black  American  oil-cloth,  land  was  traversed  in  eight  days.     North  and 

The  note  said  that  "  as  there  had  been  a  native  south  the  forest  area  extends  from  Nyangwe  to 

rumor  to  the  effect  that  a  white  man  had  been  the  southern  borders  of  the  Monbottu.     Prom 

seen  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  he  had  gone  the  Congo  it  extends  east  to  about  29*  east 

in  his  steamer  to  make  inouiries,  but  had  been  longitude,  and  how  far  west  beyond  the  Congo 

unable  to  obtain  reliable  information,  as  the  na-  is  unknown.    The  tract  described  covers  246,000 

tives  were  terribly  afraid  of  Kabba-Rega,  King  of  square  miles,  and  north  of  the  Congo  is  an  addi- 

Unyoro,  and  connected  every  stranger  with  him."  tional  tract  of  20,000  square  miles  between  Upoto 

He  begged  them  to  remain  until  he  could  com-  and  the  Arwimi.    Between  Yambuya  and  the  Ny- 
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anza  five  distinct  languages  were  met  with  among  deman,  situAted  about  four  hoan'  march  tnm  the 

the  natives.  river  we  supposed  to  be  the  Ihuni.    Here  I  wan  oon- 

The  land  slopes  from  the  plateau  above  the  jideiably  nonpluaaed  by  Uie  grievous  diacrepancy  be- 

Nyanza  to  the  Congo  from  5;500  to  1,400  feet  tween  native  a«»unte  and  my  own  obwrvaUoM^   The 

ItL^^  f K*  «.o  io«*»i      vV>w^  ««T^/vV;*i,  Tv#  fU^*  naUvea  called  it  the  Ihuru  nver,  and  my  toatrumenta 

above  the  sea  level.    North  and  south  of  their  ^^^  chronometer  made  it  very  evident  that  it  could 

track  through  the  grass  land  the  surface  was  not  be  the  Ihuru  we  knew.    Finally,  after  capturing 

much  broken  bj  cones  or  isolated  summits  or  aome  dwam,  we  diacovoied  that  it  was  the  right 

ridges.     The  hie^hest  points  to  the  northward  branch  of  the  Ihuru  river,  called  the  Dui  river,  this 

were  not  more  than  6,()00feet;  but  bearing  215  agreeing  with  my  own  views.   We  searched  and  found 

degrees  magnetic,  about  50  miles  from  the  camp  *  Pl"<»  "^^^^  ^%  «>Hld  bmld  a  bridge  acrosa.    Mr. 

on  the  lake  they  saw  a  mountoin.  with  snow-  ^?^J^^  ^"^  Zannbar  chief  threw  Biemaelves  mto 

.f^^^^A  ^^,r^r^;¥   4^/x»^^»»  ♦^  •  k^;Jlu4-  ^4  trrnnn  the  work,  and  m  a  few  hours  the  Dui  nver  was  safely 

^  1ft  r^in  ?    f    L     TS""*^  ^  *  ^"^^^  °'  ^^'^  bridged  i^d  we  passed  from  Indeman  into  a  diatri^ 

or  18,000  feet  above  the  sea.  entirely  unvisited  by  the  Manjruema. 

I  have  Doet  with  only  three  natives  who  have  seen        1°  tJbia  new  land 'between  riffht  and  left  members 

the  lake  toward  the  south.     They  agree  that  it  is  of  the  Ihuru,  the  dwarfs  called  Wambutti  were  very 

lai^e,  but  not  so  large  as  the  AlMriiKyanza.    The  numeroua.  and  oonflicta  between  our  rear  guard  and 

Aruwimi  becomea  known  aa  the  Suhali  about  100  miles  these  crafty  little  people  occurred  daily,  not  without 

above  Yambuya.    As  it  nears  the  Ncpoko  it  ia  called  harm  to  both  parties.    Such  aa  we  contrived  to  capt- 

the  Nevoa;  beyond  its  confluence  witn  the  Nepoko  it  ^«  ^o  compelled  to  show  the  path,  but  invariably  for 

ia  known  as  the  No  Welle ;  800  miles  from  the  Congo  some  reason  they  clung  to  east  and  east-northeast 

it  is  called  the  Itiri,  which  is  soon  changed  into  the  P^^ha,  whereas  my  route  required  a  southeaat  direc- 

Ituri,  which  name  it  retains  to  ita  source.    Ten  min-  ^^n  because  of  the  northing  we  had  made  m  seeking 

utea*  march  from  the  Itun  waters  we  saw  the  Nyanza,  ^  erws  the  Dui  river.   Finally,  we  followed  elephant 

like  a  mirror  in  ita  immense  gulf.  and  game  tracks  on  a  southeast  course,  but  on  i>ec.  9 

Ml.   Qf.nUv  »<i^>.<».ni9^  kio  #^«««    ^fi.^«:»»  ^«  ^^^  compelled  to  halt  for  a  forage  In  the  middle 

Mr.  Stanley  reorganized  his  force,  gathering  of  a  vaat  foreSt,  at  a  apot  indicated  by  my  chart  to  be 

those  that  were  left  of  the  rear  column  and  such  not  more  than  two  or  fiiree  miles  from  tlie  Ihuru  river, 

Manvuema  as  offered  their  services,  and  started  which  many  of  our  people  had  seen  while  we  resided 

on  the  return  journey  to  the  Albert  lake.     It  at  Fort  Bodo. 

had  been  arranged  that  Emin  and  Mr.  Jephson       I  ^ent  160  rifles  back  to  a  settlement  that  waa  15 

should  start  from  the  lake  about  July  26  with  a  S^*®*  ^®^  P?,  *^®  ^^^  we  had  come,  while  many 

sufficient  escort  to  conduct  the  pmson  of  Fort  ^anyuema  followers  alao  undertook  to  foUow  them. 
Bodo  to  a  new  station  to  be  built  near  Kavalli,        During  the  absence  of  these  foragers,  which 

on  the  southwest  side  of  the  lake,  thus  relieving  was  inexplicably  long,  the  camp  was  a  scene  of 

Stanley  of  the  necessity  for  making  another  jour-  hunger  and  misery.    Mr.  Bonney  was  accord- 

ney  to  Fort  Bodo.  ingly  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  with  a  small 

On  Oct  80,  having  cast  off  the  canoea,  the  land  '?'^\  ^»'^f  "  twenty-six  feeble  sick  wretches 

march  began  in  eame:*t,  and  two  daya  later  we  dis-  ftAJ^a^y  past  all  hope,  unless   food    could    be 

covered  a  large  plantain  plantation  m  charge  of  the  brought  to  them  within   twenty -four  hours,'' 

dwarfs.    The  people  flung  themaelvea  on  toe  plant-  while  the  others  set  out  to  hunt  for  the  missing 

aina  to  make  as  laige  a  provision  as  possible  for  the  foragers, 
dreaded  wildemeas  ahead  of  us.    The  most  enterpris- 


time  beii^  on  abundance  of  roasted  fruit,  but  always  fj?^^^  "^'^Ij'l'T^  *^®™  ^'Pu^*  "***^ wU^l    ♦u'*"^ 

neglectefproviding  for  the  future,  and  Uiua  becaiLe  t^Z^'J^^i^''^?  °5  H^^^^  wuh  food  to  them. 

viSims  to  &mine                                               ^^  We  traveled  mne  miles  that  afternoon,  having  passed 

After  moving  from  this  place  ten  daya  paased  be-  ?YJ|?  j**f^  /???!*  °P  ^*  "^y  ^^  ••'^^  ,^°  ^« 

fore  we  leachld  another  plantation,  duAn^  which  ®»»^^.  ^^  °^  ^^  J^°«  JT  ^^  "~*  *^^°J 

time  we  lost  more  men  thaA^  we  had  list  between  Bo-  jna«*^»°K  ^  »"  ^V  f^^^^\  but  when  we  were  met 

nalya  and  Ugarrowwa'a.    The  ^all-iir broke  out  '^®  f  *^  ^^  **^™^.  ^  »  ^a^ct  "itep,  ao  that  m  twenty- 

amon<r  the  llanyuema  and  their  foUowers,  and  the  t?,h'^L^lTH«Si';;^!i^H  ^-S  Y^/SifJS'i 

moruSityJwas  terrible.    Our  Zanzibaris  es<^ped  thia  ^^  *  cheery  abundance  around,  gruel  and  pomdge 

pest,  however,  owing  to  the  vaccinaUon  they  W  un-  5?jil'S'J^«Si;j  ^'i^I^^l^^^^  tTS^iILT*^  TS* 

denrona  on  board  the  **  Mjidum  »»  ™®*'  simmering  m  pote  for  soup.    This  has  been  the 

We'l^ere^ab^ut  four  S^^^  march  above  the  ^.^»««*  ^."^  to  ab«>lute  starvation  in  all  my  Af- 

confluence  of  the  Ihuru  and  Ituri  riven  and  within  S.THSSffT^™«  ^''*°*^"^°*  ^"^'''  succumbed  in 

about  a  mile  from  the  Ihuru.    As  there  was  no  possi-  this  dreadful  camp. 

bilitv  of  croBsinic  this  violent  and  large  tributuy  of  Having  a  presentiment  that  the  garrison  had 

the  Ituri  or  Aruwimi,  we  had  to  follow  its  right  bank  not    been    removed  from   Fort  Bodo,   Stanley 

until  a  croesiM  could  be  discovered.  crossed  the  Ihuru  and  proceeded  thither,  when 

.iiTrrnf*rH'.-t^Ml^i?J'T«^^  *^"**  ^  ^1^'^  ^e  'o^nd  the  61  of  the  59  he  had  left  there,  not 

village  of  a  district  called  Andikumu,  surrounded  Dy  _   ™«~i    K.m^'n/.  k.w«,   w.^^^i^^^a  4m^^    v^iL   ^- 

the  fneat  plantation  of  baminas  and  pUtains  we  haa  a  word    having  been  received  from  Emm  or 

yet  seen,  which  all  the  Manyuema's  habit  of  spoliation  ^^'  Jephson.     The  whole  force  therefore  set 

and  destruction  had  been  unable  to  destroy.    Then  o^^t  for  Kavalli ;  124  were  left  in  camp  on  the 

our  people,  atler  severe  starvation  during  fourteen  Ituri,  and  the  others  pushed  forward,  hearing 

davs,  gorged  themselves  to  such  excess  that  it  con-  nothing  from   Lake  Albert  till    they  reached 

Oibut«Kimatly  to  lessen  our  numbers.    Evcty  twen-  Gaviras,   where   they  were  met   by  messengers 

I^!!w'^^!L'?fl^^?^'^#u!'""^®  complaint  which  en-  bearing  letters,  informmg  them  that  a  rebel- 

i^ste^uf^ifes'i^u?^^^^^^^^^^  f\'^'^^:f'^^'!^  ^-^'^  -^  ir  rJ 

flowing  tVom  eost-northeast,  and  about  60  yards  browl  Jephson  had  been  made  prisoners.    Plans  had 

and  deep  owint;  to  the  heavy  rains.  "^^^  made  to  entrap  and  rob  Stanley  on  his  ar- 

From  Andikumu,  a  six  days*   march  northerly,  rival.    In  the  midst  of  the  rebellion  a  force  of 

brought  08  to  another  flourishing  settlement  called  In-  Mahdists  arrived  at  Lado^and  their  geoMml  sent 
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lip  three  Peacock  dervishes  to  demand  the  in-  turbed  state  for  some  time,  and  that  the  pasha's 

stant  surrender  of  the  country.  The  rebels  seiased  greatest  trouble  arose,  not  from  the  outside,  but 

and  threw   them  into  prison,  and  decided  on  from  internal  discontent.    Mr.  Jephson  added : 
war.  The  Mahdists  captured  Regaf ,  killing  some       Before  oloBing  my  report  I  must  bear  witneaa  to  the 

and  making  many  prisoners,  and  causing  gen-  fust  that  m  my  frequent  convenuttionB  with  all  sorts 

eral  consternation.    This  attack  caused  the  peo-  and  oonditious  of  the  pasha's  people  I  heard,  with 

pie  to  change  their  minds  about  Stanley,  to  whom  hardly  any  exceptions,  only  pnuse  of  his  justice  and 

they  began  to  look  to  get  them  out  of  their  diffi-  generosity  to  his  people,  but  I  have  heard  it  sweated 

culties.    The  Mahdists  took  Kirri  and  Muggi,  J>*^  ^«  ^^^  ^o'  *»o>^  ^»  people  with  a  sufficiently 

and  besieged  Duffl6,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  ^'^""i-    ,      .       ,        ,^.  .        , 

500  soldiers,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Regaf        But  Stanley  found  to  his  consternation  that 

and  send  to  Khartoum  for  re-enforcements.  The  Emin  still  had  scruples  about  leaving  his  prov- 

pasha  was  still  unwilling  to  leave  his  people,  ince.    He  said  he  thought  Selim  and  the  Egyp- 

trusting  that  the  invasion  would  put  an  end  to  tians  would  return  to  his  standard,  and  it  looked 

the  rebellion.    On  this  point  Stanley  says :  like  desertion  to  leave  his  people  at  the  Mahdi's 

If  you  wUl  bear  in  mind  that  on  Aug.  17, 1888,  aft.  ™?«T:  ,^^°J®y  J?^^®?  ^u?"^"  « ^^  ""^  "^^^  ^^  ^^ 

er  a  march  of  600  mUea  to  hunt  up  the  rear  column,  I  mitted  the  situation  to  his  officers.    They  unani- 

met  only  a  miserable  remnant  of  it,  wreoked  by  the  mously  recommended  that  the  expedition  move 

irresolution  of  its  officers,  neglect  of  their  promises,  on  for  Zanzibar  on  April  10,  with  such  persons 

and  indifference  to  their  written  orders,  you  will  read-  as  chose  to  accompany  it.    This  was  the  answer 

ily  understand  why,  after  another  march  of  700  mile^  returned  to  Erain,  and  when  April  10  arrived 

I  was  a  little  put  out  when  I  dwooverod  that,  instead  ^^^  expedition  moved.     Emin  and  about  400 

l^f FTrt"Co"to^riSyli2."«^^^^^  Jollowe?:  decided  to  go  with  it.    The  very  next 

Emin  Pasha  had  allowed  theWVes  to  be  ^e  pris-  day  Stanley  was  taken  severely  ill,  and  his  death 

oners  on  about  the  very  day  they  were  expected  by  was  seriously  feared,  but  Dr.  Parke  pulled  him 

the  garrison  of  Fort  Bodo  to  reach  them.  It  could  not  through,  and  a  month  later  the  journey  was  re- 
.       ,.     .-_^ . •--..__.__  J  _*.•-_:       ui.        -led. 


Then  little  by  little  I  ffatbered  strength  and  or- 
On  Feb.  e,  1888,  Mr.  JephBon  arrived  in  the  after-    P!?&''t\,?^?,?H"fL*l^!S^.^^^^ 

ssss^  rhr^M-j  &r  pUl'is?doJbSs  ?-tld  wS^n^;?w°siy'S^i:um£^.S3  ^tn 

startled  to  heM-  Mr.  Jephson,  in  plain,  undoubtmg      .    ^  ,     AiK-wTF/iLaw?  t^h/  .n^  ♦>!«  .i,a«K«,^  ^^ 


seir."    THIS  is  a  summary  or  wnat  jur.  uepnson  naa  "1::%^  ~"ii:;iZ?Zi:~    T*^^^ 

learned  during'  nine  months  from  May  K  1888,  to  SS!^«f  *«5^  ^1^-^.*  T  CiS^^«I^.^ 

Feb.  8, 1889.  \  gathered  sufficientiy  ft^m  kr.  Jeph-  ^f^^iS^i'^V  M^IS  ^uL^^  ^  ^  "*^^  ^ 

son's  verbid  report  to  conclude  that  during  nine  ''''iSi'i'S,?^??!^ J7'|]^^^ 

months  neither  tCe  pasha,  Signer  Casati,  nor  aSy  man  Tji'^^*?.,^,?/^^*^^^^^^^ 

in  the  province  had^^arriVed  nearer  any  other  cJndu-  5i^?ffJ^"tS?NtVn^  ^hP^^  wl?^i«^  f^SS: 

Bion  thin  that  which  was  told  us  ten  months  before :  !^u"*lS°ff,%iiyfTt?nI^-^ 

thus :  The  pasha.-If  my  people  go,  I  go.    If  they  ^\^  ^?*l^®  three  following  days  tried  our  Egyptwns 

stay,  I  stoy.    Signer  Caiti^-lf  the  governor  goes,!  T^^J^'T  ^n^*  "^•""'^  TJ?*  "1*^^  ^'^ 

go.^  If  the  goveraor  stavs,  I  stay.    The  faithfiC-If  ?£  «^"«  8^"/    ^"^  arriving  at  the  southern  end  of 

Sepashago^,wego.    If 'the  pih.  stays  we  stay  ^-rSfS^'^JnaT^^^^ 

But  the  condition  of  affairs  gave  Stanley  the  had  made  a  bold  push,  and  had  annexed  a  respecta- 
hope  that  he  might  at  last  receive  definite  answer,  ble  extent  of  country  on  the  left  side  of  the  Semliki 
lie  sent  orders  for  the  men  left  behind  in  camp  river,  which  embraced  all  the  open  grass  land  be- 
to  be  brought  on  to  Kavalli,  that  the  expedition  tween  the  Semliki  river  and  the  forert  region.  Thus, 
might  be  concentrated  and  ready  for  any  emer-  "^^^o^.  "^^^f^ft  immense  ditaur  through  the  for- 
pnVand  sent  disuatchos  to  th4  p«^^^  ^T^hrdto^Wu?  t'^^^^ 
how  he  could  best  be  aided.  It  wm  suggested  Bega  and  his  Warasura.  ThisWr  name  Is  given  to 
that  the  simplest  plan  would  be  for  nim  to  seize  tlie  Wanyoro  by  all  natives  who  have  come  in  oon- 
a  steamer  and  bring  the  refugees  to  Stanley's  tact  with  them.  The  first  day's  encounter  was  de- 
old  camp  on  the  lake.  cidedly  in  our  favor,  and  the  effect  of  it  cleared  the 

On  Feb.  13  the  surprising  news  was  received  territory  as  far  as  the  Semliki  river  free  of  the  Wa- 

that    Emin    Pasha  was  at  anchor   below  the  i«»ura.  ,    .  , 

camp,  having  arrived  with  two  steamer-loads  ,u^f?°S?®i7®i^**'^  ^""IfT"*  *^*J?  IJf*  ?S 

<    ^    1     1    '-^r    ^#  1^    ^       4.V.    ^^..^4-,^     rvu^^  Vie  threshold  of  a  region  which  promised  to  be  very 

of  people  desirous  of  leaving  the  country.    They  interesting,  for  daily  Ss  we  advan^  to  the  southward 

were  to  return  for  another  company  as  soon  the  great  snowy  range  which  had  so  suddcnlv  arrested 

as  the   first  should  be  provided  for.      It  was  our  attention  and  excited  our  intense  interest  (on  May 

found  that  the  rebel  soldiers  had  been  led  to  Re-  1, 1688)  pew  larger  and  bolder  into  view.  It  extended 

gaf  to  attempt  its  recapture  from  the  Mahdists,  a  long  distance  to  the  southwest,  which  would  inevi- 

and  had  been  defeated ;  among  the  killed  were  tably  take  us  some  distance  off  our  course  unless  a 

some  of  the  pasha's  worst  enemies.    The  soldiers  P^  «>«\d.  ^  ^^''^'?^  ^  i^Hl^\**"®  ^'If  *i!^ 

»»^«^  ,.«..;    «*«i«u««   -«,i  A^}^,.^^  fk««^  «T^.ii^  ««f  the  countries  south.    At  Buhobo,  where  we  had  the 

were  panic-stncken,  and  declared  they  would  not  skirmish  with  Kabba  Rega»8  raiders,  we  stood  on  the 

fight  unless  hmm  were  set  at  liberty,  and  this  summit  of  the  hilly  range  which  bounds  the  Semliki 

accordingly  had  been  done.    It  was  learned  from  valley  on  its  northwest  and  southwest  sides.    On  the 

Mr.  Jephson  that  the  province  had  been  in  a  dis-  opposite  side  rose  Buwenzori,  the  Snow  mountam, 
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and  in  its  euormouB  eastern  flank,  which  dipped  down 
graduallv  until  it  fell  into  the  level,  and  was  seem- 
ingly  joined  with  the  table  land  of  Unvoro.  The 
humpy  western  flank  dipped  down  sudoenly,  as  it 
aeemed  to  us,  into  lands  that  we  knew  not  by  name 
as  yet.  Between  these  opposing  barriers  spread  the 
Semliki  valley,  so  like  a  lake  at  its  eastern  extremity 
that  one  of  our  officers  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  lake, 
and  the  female  followers  of  the  Eg^y  ptians  set  up  a  shrill 
luitUus  on  seeinff  their  own  lake,  the  Albert  Nvanza, 
affain.  With  the  naked  eye  it  did  appear  like  the 
uuce,  but  a  field  (?laas  revealed  that  it  was  a  level 
grassy  plain,  white  with  the  ripeness  of  its  grass. 
Those  who  nave  read  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  ^*  Albert 
Nyanza"  will  remember  the  passage  wherein  he  states 
that  to  the  southwest  the  Nyanza  stretohes  **  illimita- 
blv."  He  might  be  well  in  error  at  such  a  distance, 
wnen  our  own  people,  with  the  plane  scarcely  four 
roUee  away,  mistook  tne  plain  for  the  Nyanza.  As 
the  plain  recedes  southwesterly  the  bushes  become 
thicker,  finally  acacias  appear  in  their  tbrests,  and  be- 
y^ond  tnese,  agaiu^  the  dead  black  thickness  of  an 
impenetrable  tropical  forest  \  but  the  plain,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  command,  continued  to  lie  ten  to  twelve 
miles  wide  between  tnese  mountain  barriers,  and 
through  the  center  of  it,  sometimes  inclining  toward 
the  southeast  mounteins,  sometimes  to  the  southwest- 
ern range,  the  Semliki  river  pours  ite  waters  toward 
the  Albert  Nyanza. 

In  two  marches  from  Buhoho  we  stood  upon  ite 
banks,  and  alas  for  Mason  Bey  and  Qessi  Pasna,  had 
thej  but  halted  their  steamen  for  half  an  hour  to  ex- 
amine this  river,  thev  would  have  seen  sufficient  to 
excite  much  geographical  interest,  for  the  river  is  a 
powerful  stream  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  averaging  nine  feet  depth  frdm  side  to  Mde,  and 
having  a  current  of  fVom  tnree  and  a  half  knots  to 
fbur  knotSj  in  size  about  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the 
Victoria  Nile. 

As  we  were  crossing  this  river  the  Warasura  at- 
tacked us  ih>m  the  rear  with  a  well-directed  volley, 
but  fortunately  the  distance  was  too  great  They 
wero  chased  for  some  miles,  but,  fleet  as  grayhounds, 
they  fled,  so  there  was  no  cfisualties  to  report  on  ei- 
ther side. 

We  entered  the  Awamba  country  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Semliki,  and  our  marches  for  several  days 
afterward  were  through  plantain  plantations  which 
flourished  in  the  clearings  made  in  this  truly  African 
forest.  Finally  we  struck  the  open  again  immedi- 
ately under  Ruwenzori  itself.  Much,  however,  as  we 
had  flattered  ourselves  that  we  should  see  some  mar- 
velous scenery,  tlie  Snow  mountain  was  very  coy, 
and  hard  to  see.  On  most  days  it  loomed  impending 
over  us  like  a  tropical  storm  cloud  ready  to  absolve 
in  rain  and  ruin  on  a<«.  Near  sunset  a  peak  or  two 
here,  a  crest  there,  a  ridge  beyond^  white  with  snow, 
shot  into  view,  jiwged  clouds  whirling  and  eddying 
round  them,  and  then  the  darkness  of  night  Often 
at  sunrise,  too,  Buwenzori  would  appear  fresh,  clean, 
brightly  pure ;  profound  blue  voids  above  and  around 
it;  every  lino  and  dent,  knoll,  and  turret- like  crag 
deeplv  marked  and  clearly  vinible ;  but  presently  all 
would  be  buried  under  mass  upon  mass  of  mist  until 
the  immense  mountain  was  no  more  visible  than  if  we 
were  thousands  of  miles  away.  And  then,  also,  the 
Snow  mountain,  being  set  deeplv  in  the  range,  the 
nearer  we  approached  the  base  of  the  range  the  less 
we  saw  of  it,  for  nigher  ridges  obtruded  themselves 
and  barred  the  view.  Still  we  have  obtained  three 
remarkable  views— one  from  the  Nyanza  Plain,  an- 
other fh>m  Kavalli,  and  a  third  from  the  South 
Point 

In  altitude  above  the  sea  I  should  estimate  it  to  bo 
between  18,000  and  19,000  feet  We  can  not  trust  our 
triangulations^  for  the  angles  are  too  small.  When  we 
were  in  positions  to  ascertain  it  correctly  the  incon- 
stant mountein  leathered  his  cloudy  blankets  around 
him  and  hid  himself  fh)m  view;  but  a  clear  view 
fW>m  the  loftiest  summit  down  to  the  lowest  reach  of 
snow,  obtaine<i  from  a  place  called  Karimi,  makes  me 
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confident  that  the  height  is  between  the  figures  stated 
above. 

It  took  us  nineteen  marches  to  reach  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  ran^e,  the  Semliki  valley  being  below  us  on 
our  right,  which,  if  the  tedious  mist  had  permitted, 
would  have  been  exposed  in  every  detail.  Tnatpartof 
the  valley  traversed  by  us  is  generally  known  oy  the 
name  of  Awamba^  while  the  Eabiteble  portion  of  the 
ranffe  is  principally  denominated  Ukonju.  The  huts 
of  these  natives,  the  Bakoi^ju,  are  seen  as  high  as  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Almost  all  our  officers  had  at  one  time  a  keen  desire 
to  distinguish  themselves  as  the  climbers  of  these  Af- 
rican Alps,  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  in  a  very  un- 
fit state  for  such  a  work.  Tne  pasha  only  managed 
to  get  1,000  feet  higher  than  our  camp.  Lieu^. 
Stairs  reached  the  height  of  10,677  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  had  the  mortification  to  find  two  deep  gulfs 
between  him  and  the  Snowy  mount  proper.  He 
brought,  however,  a  good  collection  of  plants,  among 
which  were  giant  heather,  blackberries,  and  bilbei^ 
ries.  The  pasha  was  in  his  'element  among  these 
plants,  and  has  classified  them. 

The  first  day  we  had  disentangled  ourselves  of  the 
forest  proper  and  its  outskirts  of  struggling  bush,  we 
lookea  down  from  the  grassy  shelf  below  Kuwenzori 
range  and  saw  a  grassy  plains,  level,  seemingly,  as  a 
bowling-green,  the  very  dupUcate  of  that  wnich  is 
seeu  at  the  extremitv  of  the  Albert  Nvanza,  extend- 
ing southerly  from  tne  foresto  of  the  Semliki  valley. 
We  then  knew  that  we  were  not  far  from  the  Soutn- 
em  lake,  discovered  by  me  in  1877. 

Under  guidance  of  the  Wakoi\|u,  I  sent  Lieut  Stairs 
to  examine  the  river  said  to  flow  from  the  Southern 
Nyanza.  He  returned  next  day  reporting  it  to  be  the 
Semliki  river  narrowed  down  to  a  str^m  42  yards 
wide  and  about  10  feet  deep,  flowing^as  the  oanoe- 
roen  on  its  banks  said,  to  the  Nyanza  Utuku,  or  Ny- 
anza of  Unvoro,  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Besides  native 
reporte  he  had  other  corroborative  evidences  to  prove 
it  to  be  the  Semliki. 

On  the  second  mareh  from  the  confines  of  Awamba 
we  entered  Usongom,  a  grassy  region  as  opposite  in 
appearance  from  the  perpetual  spring  of  Ukoz\ju  as 
a  droughtv  land  could  well  be.  This  country  bounds 
the  Soutnera  Nyanza  on  its  northern  and  north- 
western side. 

Three  days  later,  while  driving  the  Warasura  be- 
fore us,  or  nther  as  they  were  self-driven  b^  their 
own  fears,  we  entered  soon  after  its  evacuation  the 
important  town  of  Kative,  the  headquarters  of  the 
raiders.  It  is  situated  between  an  arm  of  the  South- 
em  Nyanza  and  a  salt  lake  about  two  miles  long  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  which  consists  of  a 
pure  brine  of  a  pink  v  color,  and  deposits  salt  in  solid 
cakes  of  salt  crystals.  This  was  the  property  of  the 
Wasongore,  but  the  value  of  its  possession  has  at- 
tracted the  cupidity  of  Kabba  Rega,  who  reaps  a  con- 
siderable revenue  from  it.  Toro,  Aukori,  Mpororo. 
Ruanda,  Ukonju,  and  many  other  countries  demand 
the  salt  for  consumption,  and  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  this  inexhaustible  treasure  of  salt  reaps  all  that 
is  desirable  of  property  in  Africa  in  exchange,  with 
no  more  trouble  than  the  defense  of  it 

Our  road  from  Kative  lay  east  and  northeast  to 
round  the  bay-like  extension  of  the  N^ranza,  lying 
between  Usongora  and  Unyampaka,  and  it  happened 
to  be  the  same  taken  by  the  main  body  of  the 
Warasura  in  their  hasty  retreat  from  the  salt  lake. 
On  entering  Uhaiyana,  which  is  to  the  south  of 
Toro  and  in  the  uplands,  we  had  passed  the  north- 
em  head  of  the  ifyanza,  or  Beatrice  gulf,  and  the 
route  to  the  south  was  open,  not,  however,  without 
another  encounter  with  tne  Warasura. 

A  few  days  later  we  entered  Unyampaka,  which  I 
had  visited  in  January,  1876.  Ringi,  the  king,  de- 
clined to  enter  into  the  cause  of  Unvoro.  and  allowed 
us  to  feed  on  his  bananas  unquestioned.  After  fol- 
lowing the  lake  shore  until  it  turned  too  fiar  to  the 
southwest,  we  struck  for  the  lofty  uplands  of  Aukori, 
by  the  natives  of  whom  ws  were  well  received — pre- 
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oeded  as  wo  hod  been  by  the  reports  of  our  good  within  155  miles  of  Lake  Tanganyika.    The  area 

deeds  in  relieving  the  salt  lake  of  the  presence  of  of  the  extension  is  26,900  square  miles, 

the  universally  obnoxious  Warasura.  Qne  of  the  most  significant  of  recent  African 

If  you  draw  a  straicht  line  from  the  NvMiza  to  the  discoveries  is  that  of  a  new  lake,  about  300  miles 

Uzuna  shores  of  the  Victoria  lake  it  would  represent  „^^u«„„^  ^»  m;^^^^^  v^««,o   {«  fi,^  ri«n«  «^«« 

pretty  fairly  our  course  through  Aukori,  Kiragwe,  northeast  of  Victona  Nyanz^m  the  Galla  coun- 

indtJhaiya  to  Uziiya.    Aukofi  was  opeA  to  uTbe-  try.    The  discoverer  is  the  Hun^nan  traveler, 

cause  wo  had  driven  the  Wanyoro  from  the  salt  lake.  Count  bamu  Teleki.     It  was  called  Basso-Norak, 

The  story  was  an  open  sesame ;  there  also  existed  a  but  has  been  renamed  Lake  Rudolf.     It  is  163 

wholesome  fear  of  an  expedition  which   had  done  miles  long  and  about  20  broad.    It  is  supposed 

that  which  all  the  power  of  Aukori  could  hot  have  to  be  the  one  known  from  reports  of  the  natives 

done.     Karagwe  was  open  to  us  be^e  free  trade  ^  j^^^^  Samburu,  and  lies  in  a  nearly  north  and 

S»n5-  ^^^'^t^  m,?«^«n^^*wM^oMl  w^  soutli  direction  between  2»  18'  and  4^  42'  north 
ganda  were  too  muon  engrossed  witn  tneir  civil  war  i  ...  j  mu  _i  i,  *.  '*.  i^  •  j  j 
to  interfere  with  our  parage.  Uhaiya  admitted  our  latitude.  The  region  about  its  shores  is  dry,  and 
entrance  without  cavil,  out  of  respect  to  our  num-  the  vegetation  scanty.  A  few  Gallas  on  the  banks 
bers,  and  because  we  were  well  introduced  by  the  of  the  lake  and  its  tributaries  live  by  fishing. 
Wanyanbu,  and  the  Wakwiya  guided  us  in  like  man-  M.  Borelli,  on  comparing  his  discoveries,  espe- 
ner  to  be  welcomed  by  the  Waxinja.  Nothing  hap-  cially  with  regard  to  the  River  Omo,  with  those 
pened  during  the  long  ioumey  from  the  Albert  lake  ^f  (5ount  Teleki  and  Lieut,  von  HShnei,  con- 
to  cause  us  any  regret  that  we  had  taken  this  straight  j^  ^j^^  ^j^  ^^  j  ^^  tj^^  ^  ,  ^^ 
course,  but  we  have  suffered  from  an  unprecedented  ^*"'f^  •'""*'  ***^  '•^"'r  ^  "^.^  "^  r"  ^^^  "7  '^^*'^^ 
number  of  fevers.  We  have  had  as  many  as  160  southward  as  receiving  the  waters  of  the  River 
oases  in  one  day.  Aukori  is  so  beswept  with  cold  Omo,  which  has  been  generally  known  as  Lake 
winds  that  the  expedition  wilted  under  them.  Sea-  Sambuni.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  lake  receives 
eoned  veterans  like  the  pasha  and  Capt.  Casati  were  on  the  north  a  river  named  Niannam,  which  M. 
prostrated  time  after  time,  and  both  wore  reduced  to  Borelli  maintains  is  his  Omo ;  it  also  receives 
excessive  weakness  like  ourselves.  Our  blacks,  re-  another,  named  Bass,  not  seen  by  the  other  ex- 
gardless  of  their  tnbes,  tumbled  headlonjr  into  the  piorers.  The  mountains  they  saw  on  the  north 
h^nL^,t:§  'the^  £il?  Sortheast  named  Aro,  are  tU  called  Ara  or 
an  ulcer,  a  fit  of  fever,  a  touch  of  bowel  complaint,  Aro  by  him.  The  Saraburu,  Basso-Norak,  and 
caused  the  Egyptians  to  hide  in  any  cover  along  Prince  Rudolf  are  one  and  the  same  lake,  re- 
the  route,  and,  oeing  unperceived  by  the  rear  guard  ceiving  the  Omo  and  having  no  outlet,  according 
of  the  expedition,  were  left  to  the  doubtful  treat-  to  MM.  Teleki  and  H5hnel,  who  say  it  is  about 
ment  of  natives  with  whose  language  they  were  ut-  1^970  feet  above  sea-level,  while  the  Victoria 
teri  v  ignorant.  In  the  month  of  July  we  lost  141  jjyanza  is  3,800  feet. 
'fcf™Vto  has  Count  Teleki  ascended  Mount  Ken 
shown  an  interest  in  African  geography,  we  have  ?i.  ^^'"^ /®«<^  ®?.*!^s  journey  northward.  Mt. 
named  the  Southern  Nyanza.  to  distinguish  it  fVom  Kilimandjaro,  which  was  ascended  to  a  great 
the  other  two  Nyanzas.  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza.  height  bv  Dr.  Meyer,  was  ascended  again  this 
It  is  not  a  very  large  lake.  Compared  to  the  Vic-  year  bv  flerr  Otto  Ehlers.  He  describes  the  ice- 
toria,  the  Tanganyika,  and  the  Nyassa,  it  is  small,  but  wall,  the  foot  of  which  was  reached  by  Dr.  Meyer 
its  importance  and  interest  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  ^^  "Annual  Cyclop©dia"  for  1887,  p.  304),' as 
the  receiver  of  all  the  streams  at  the  extremityof  ^.  ^^  ^  J  ^  ^  n^v^,  which  covers  the 
the  southwestern,  or  left,  Nile  basins,  and  diachaiges  "^'"s  ^^^  ^^^  ^  "  "^y  "^  *^^p  J^  ^^  '^'•^  "'^ 
those  waters  by  ine  riv^r-the  Semliki-into  the  il-  summit,  and  has  been  partly  cleared  on  the  north 
l^rt  Nyanza,  m  like  manner  as  Lake  Victoria  re-  side  by  the  action  of  wind  and  radiation,  but  on 
ceivcs  all  streams  from  the  extremity  of  the  south-  the  south  side  forms  apparently  a  glacier  issuing 
eastern,  or  ri^ht,  Nile  basin,  and  poure  those  watera  from  the  crater-trough  at  the  summit, 
by  the  Victona  Nile  into  the  Albert  Nyanza.  These  From  the  missionaries  in  eastern  equatorial 
two  Niles,  amalgamating  in  Lake  Albert,  leave  this  Africa  it  is  learned  that  the  revolution  in  Uganda 
under  the  well-known  name  of  White  Nile.  ^^  Octol)er,  1888,  which  deposed  Mwanga  and  ex- 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  geographical  results  pelled  the  mist^ionaries  from  the  country,  has 
of  this  memorable  expedition  are  of  e<^ual  im-  continued  to  disturb  the  land  at  intervals  ever 
portance  to  the  results  in  any  other  direction,  since,  and  that  disaffection  is  increasing  among 
Mr.  Stanley  has  been  enabled  to  solve  some  im-  the  people  as  the  result  of  Arab  influence  at  the 
portant  puzzles  in  African  geography.     He  was  Court  of  Uganda. 

the  discoverer  of  the  Congo,  and  now  he  has  The  sources  of  the  Zambesi  have  to  some  extent 
been  able  to  discover  one  01  the  remotest  sources  been  explored  by  F.  S.  Amot,  a  missionary,  who 
of  the  Nile  and  lay  down  the  water-parting  be-  traveled  across  the  country  from  Bihc  and  Ben- 
tween  the  two  great  rivei-s.  From  \ambuya  to  guella  to  the  Garenganze  country,  where  are  the 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  thence  to  Msalalal,  he  Kat-angacopper-m ines and  thecave-men  described 
has  laid  down  an  immense  stretch  of  what  is  by  Livingstone.  A  voiding  the  routes  taken  by  oth- 
essentially  new  country,  filled  in  its  great  phys-  er  travelers,  he  found  that  the  Zambesi  does  not 
ical  features,  and  collected  far  more  precise  in-  come  from  the  Dilolo  lake,  but  receives  the  main 
formation  about  the  varied  tribes  of  people  than  part  of  its  waters  from  an  eastern  arm,  the  Liba, 
ever  he  had  before.  The  Ruwenzori  or  Ruwen-  which  has  its  source  in  a  mountain  probably  ideh- 
iura  mountains  Mr.  Stanley  believes  to  be  the  tical  with  Livingstone's  Mount  Kaomba.  From 
long-lost  and  wandering  "Mountains  of  the  Kwanza  to  the  Lukoleshe,  a  tributary  of  the 
Moon  "  of  the  old  geographers,  which  were  vari-  Lualaba,  stretches  the  high  table-land,  and  chains 
ously  put  down  on  the  maps.  of  low  hills  form  the  watershed  between  the  van- 
One  of  the  latest  discoveries  was  that  of  an  ous  rivers.  The  sovereignty  of  Msiri  extends 
extension  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  toward  the  from  the  Lualaba  to  the  Luapula,  and  to  the 
southwest.  Its  utmost  southerly  reach  is  to  Mochinga  mountains  on  the  south ;  but  his  influ- 
2°  48"  south  latitude,  thus  bringing  the  lake  to  ence  reaches  beyond  these  borders,  including  the 
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territory  on  the  Mera  lake  that  belonged  in  Liv-  which  Holmwood  and  others  think  would  thrive 

ingstone's  time  to  the  powerful  Casembe.    Mr.  on  the  plateaus  would  be  of  little  value  until  easy 

Arnot  has  been  furnished  with  means  for  prose-  communication  is  established  with  the  sea.    The 

cuting  his  work  still  farther ;  and  the  Koyal  route  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Victoria  Nyanza 

Geographical  Society  intrusted  to  him  the  pro-  through  the  country  the  British  will  attempt  to 

ceeds  of  the  Murchison  Grant  for  1889,  to  be  used  develop  is  200  miles  shorter  than  any  other, 

in  procuring  a  suitable  present  for  Chitambo,  The  explorations  of  Lieut.  Van  Gele  on  the 

chief  of  the  llala  country,  in  consideration  of  Mobangi,  the  great  northern  tributary  of  the 

the  assistance  given  by  him  to  those  who  had  Congo,leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with 

charge  of  the  work  of  carrying  Livingstone^s  body  the  Welle  Makua,  whose  course  and  destination 

and  effects  to  the  coast.  has  long  been  one  of  the  problems  of  African  ge- 

The  Lomami,  one  of  the  great  southern  tribu-  ography.    Lieut  Van  Gele,  traveling  from  the 

taries  of  the  Congo,  was  explored  for  some  dis-  west,  reached  a  point  only  one  degree  from  that 

tance  by  Rev.  Mr.  Grenfell ;  but  its  upper  reaches  reached  bv  Dr.  Junker  on  the  Welle  traveling 

were  not  visited  until  the  last  year.    Mr.  Alex-  eastward,  both  being  in  latitude  4"  20'  north, 

ander  Delcommune,  a  Belgian,  ascended  it  in  a  M.  CamiUe  Douls,  whose  explorations  in  the 

steamer  from  its  mouth  b^low  Stanlev  Falls  up  Sahara  have  been  chronicled  in  previous  volumes 

to  about  the  fourth  degree  of  south  latitude,  of  this  work,  set  out  in  June,  1888,  with  the  ob- 

The  natives  told  him  that  he  was  here  but  three  ject  of  crossing  the  desert  and  reaching  Timbuc- 

da^s*  journey  from  Nyangwe.   It  is  possible  that  too.    He  is  reported  to  have  been  murdered  by 

this  is  the  same  river  seen  by  Cameron  and  his  guides  in  the  Sahara  between  the  oases  of 

crossed  by  Wissmann  at  six  degrees  south  lati-  Alouef  and  Akabli.    He  was  bom  at  Bordes,  in 

tude.    The  discovery  will  prove  of  practical  im-  Aveyron,  in  1864. 

portance  if  it  provides  an  easy  route  to  Nyang-  Arctic. — It  is  reported  that  a  new  island  was 

we,  avoiding  the  obstruction  of  the  Congo  at  found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Capt.  E.  H.J  ohan- 

Stanley  Falls.  nesen  in  the  summer  of  188f .  It  is  east  of  Spitz- 

The  survey  for  the  Congo  railroad  is  complet-  bergen  in  lat.  80**  10'  N.  and  long.  32°  3'  E.,  and  is 

ed,  and  the  work  of  building  is  begun.   The  road  a  table-land  2,100  feet  high.    He  called  it  New 

will  connect  Matadi,  the  head  of  navigation  on  Island.    It  is  believed  to  oe  the  same  as  Hvide, 

the  lower  river,  with  Stanley  Pool,  above  which  seen  by  Capt.  Kjeldsen  and  by  Capt.  SSrensen 

point  are  navigable  waterways  aggregating  6,000  in  August,  1884.    This  discovery  confirms  the 

miles.    In  order  to  avoid  the  mountainous  lands  existence  of  an  archipelago  extending  from  Spitz- 

which  extend  almost  unbroken ly  along  the  river  bergen  to  Franz  Josef  Land ;  such  an  archipelago 

in  this  cataract  region,  it  was  found  necessary  to  would  prevent  the  polar  ice  from  descending  into 

lay  the  route  for  the  most  part  about  thirty  miles  Barento  Sea,  and  consequentl  v  would  have  a  great 

south  of  the  river.  influence  on  the  climate  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

Much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  efforts  to  Anstralia. — Reporting  an  expedition  to  ex- 
ut  an  end  to  the  slave-trade  that  is  carried  on  amine  the  region  of  the  Upper  Gascoyne  and 
y  the  Arabs  who  go  through  Central  Africa  Ashburton  rivers  in  West  Australia,  Ernest  Fa- 
with  their  caravans,  ostensibly  to  buy  ivory,  but  venc  savs  that  several  large  rivers  tributary  to 
really  to  capture  slaves.  As  another  means  of  the  Ashburton  were  discovered,  and  were  named 
carrying  civilization  into  the  heart  of  the  Dark  the  Cunningham,  the  Jackson,  and  the  James. 
Continent  and  abolishing  the  horrible  trade  in  They  run  through  a  magnificent  pastoral  coun- 
slaves,  a  project  is  on  foot  to  make  a  hi|^hway  try,  which  will  soon  become  valuable  for  sheep- 
through  Africa,  from  200  to  400  miles  inlana  runs.  He  says:  "We  found  the  physical  feat- 
from  the  eastern  coast.  This  line  would  begin  ures  of  the  country  different  entirely  from  the 
at  Guakim,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  run  inland  by  conjectural  ones  on  some  of  the  Western  Aus- 
wagon-road  to  Berber  on  the  Nile,  then  by  steam-  tralian  maps,  the  supposed  course  of  the  Up- 
ers  up  that  river,  then  by  portages  to  the  Vic-  per  Ashburton  being  from  20  to  30  miles  out 
toria  Nyanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  Up-  of  position  by  the  observations  taken  by  Mr. 
per  Zambesi.  In  time  railroads  could  be  substi-  Cutnbertson.  The  geological  formation  of  the 
tuted  for  wagon-roads,  and  connection  made  Ashburton  is  against  the  likelihood  of  any  valu- 
with  the  west  coast  by  way  of  the  Congo.  It  is  able  mineral  deposits  being  discovered  in  the 
believed  that  this  line  could  be  effectively  policed  future ;  on  the  nead  of  the  Gascoyne,  however, 
and  the  slave-trade  broken  up.  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  country  repaying  a 

Great  excitement  has  prevailed  in  England  careful  search  for  gold.    There  is  a  good  under- 

and  in  Portugal  over  a  dispute  between  the  two  ground  supply  of  water  on  the  Gascoyne,  at  a 

governments  in  regard  to  their  claims  to  terri-  depth  of  from  12  to  15  feet.    The  aborigines  of 

tory  in  southeastern  Africa.    (See  Cape  Colony,  this  part  are  of  a  peculiarly  degraded  type,  being 

page  107.)  greatly  below  the  average  of  the  natives  of  the 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Holmwood,  the  British  northern  and  eastern  coasts  in  intelligence." 

Consul-General  at  Zanzibar,  visited  Kilima-Njaro  Bolivia. — The  Gran  Chaco,  that  great  inland 

at  the  request  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  inspect  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  29°  south  lati- 

region  that  has  been  placed  under  British  influ-  tude  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  >)elonging 

ence.    He  reported  after  his  return  that  in  his  to  Argentina  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  has  never 

opinion  these  elevated  inland  regions  are  well  been  fully  explored.     It  has  two  great  rivers 

worth  possessing.   On  the  plateau  east  and  north  flowing  into  the  Paraguay — the  Pilcomayo  and 

of  the  great  mountain  he  says  the  thermometer  the  Bermejo,  and  at  various  times  many  at- 

ranges  from  58**  to  TO**,  and  very  rarely  rises  to  tempts  have  been  made  to  explore  and  open  up 

80*.    This  region  is  separated  from  the  coast  by  these  rivers  as  a  natural  highway  from  this  great 

a  wide  desert  tract,  and  most  of  the  products  interior  to  the  Atlantic  coast.    The  latest  one  re- 
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ported  was  an  expedition  to  ascend  the  Bermejo  utaries.  They  seem  to  be  still  in  the  stone  age, 
(or  Vermejo)  under  Capt.  John  Page,  of  the  Ar-  the  use  of  metal  being  entirely  unknown  among 
gentine  navy.  He  found  the  lower  course  of  the  them.  The  forest  trees  are  felled  with  stone 
stream  obstructed  at  three  points  by  the  wrecks  axes ;  stone  hammers  and  nails  are  used  to  per- 
of  steamers  that  had  attempted  the  passage  be-  forate  the  shells  with  which  they  adorn  them- 
fore  him.  Three  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  selves ;  their  knives  are  the  sharp  teeth  of  the 
is  the  end  of  the  Teuco,  the  new  channel  opened  fish  piranha;  their  planes  are  made  of  river 
bv  the  waters  of  the  Bermejo  when  they  left  their  shells.  They  have  pet  parrots  and  other  bird^ 
old  bed  in  1870.  This  original  channel  is  still  but  other  domestic  animals,  even  dogs,  are  un- 
covered at  flood  time;  and  the  annual  freshets  known  among  them.  They  raise  Indian  com, 
have  brouffht  down  great  quantities  of  detritus  cotton,  tobacco,  but  no  sugar-cane,  rice,  or  ba- 
te the  vallejr,  so  that  the  tops  of  large  trees  are  nanas.  They  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  a  God, 
seen  just  rising  above  the  surface.  It  is  this  but  believe  in  a  soul  which  travels  away  during 
shifting  of  the  cnanhels  and  filling  up  of  the  beds  sleep  and  has  a  future  existence.  They  know 
of  the  rivers  with  drift  that  renders  the  naviga-  nothing  of  a  world  beyond  their  own  territory, 
tion  so  uncertain  and  dangerous,  and  at  the  same  Dr.  von  den  Steinen  thinks  most  of  the  tribes 
time  by  contributing  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  are  a  fragment  of  the  Carib  nation,  perhaps  the 
soil,  has  made  access  to  the  region  so  desirable,  descendants  of  those  who  stayed  in  the  original 
Colonies  have  already  been  settled  in  the  Austral,  home  of  the  race  while  the  others  migrat^l  to 
or  southern  Chaco,  where  the  timber  and  sugar  the  northward.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Ber- 
industries  are  carried  on,  and  many  native  lalK>r-  lin  Society,  Dr.  von  den  Steinen  gave  an  ac- 
ers  are  employed.  The  lands  on  both  sides  of  count  of  the  Bororo  Indians,  who  were  long  the 
the  Bermejo  for  400  miles  above  its  mouth  terror  of  the  people  of  Matto  Grosso,  but  were 
have  been  conceded  by  the  Government  for  va-  concjuered  in  18o6  and  are  now  settled  in  two 
rious  enterprises,  many  of  which  are  to  be  car-  military  colonies  on  the  SlEo  Louren^o.  They 
ried  on  with  English  capital.  The  Argentine  are  nominally  Christian,  but  do  not  allow  that 
Government  sent  Captain  Page  to  EncTand  to  fact  to  interfere  with  their  traditional  beliefs 
obtain  steamers  for  sauadrons  on  the  Bermejo  and  practices.  They  think  the  soul  survives 
and  the  Pilcomayo,  ana  a  special  vessel  to  clear  after  death  and  passes  into  the  body  of  the  arara 
them  of  obstruction,  so  that  it  is  to  be  expected  parrot,  though  the  souls  of  the  wizard  priests 
that  the  region  of  the  upper  Pilcomayo,  the  seo-  nave  a  more  splendid  destiny,  some  of  them  pass- 
tion  between  61°  and  62  west  longitude  and  22°  ing  into  meteors.  The  medicine  men  have  great 
and  23°  south  latitude,  where  many  expeditions  influence  among  them,  much  more  than  among 
have  failed  and  some  have  been  entirely  lost,  will  the  Xingu  tribes.  "  They  treat  their  patients 
not  long  remain  an  unknown  land.  In  regard  to  only  in  tne  night.  Under  the  influence  of  loud 
the  region  he  visited  Capt.  Page  says :  ^^roans  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco  the  sick  person 
It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  this  region  has  a  great  ^  stupefied,  and  finally,  as  the  cause  of  suffering, 
fiituro,  posBossmg  iw  it  does  an  equable  climate,  tern-  ^  small  knuckle  bone,  a  small  fruit,  or  what  not, 
pered  bjr  the  prevailing  southeast  and  southwest  is  represented  as  having  been  extracted  from  the 
winds,  with  just  enough  of  the  warm  and  relaxing  body.  The  incurable  patient  is  strangled  by  his 
norther  to  pve  a  zest  to  the  eiyoyment  of  the  others,  own  relatives  at  the  command  of  the  doctor  if  at 
and  Bfamulate  vegetable  growth ;   a  climate  which  the  appointed  time  death  has  not  come  to  his 

section  has  been  proved  to  suit  the  hardier  men  of  ^^  child  who  had  been  lyin^  for  a  long  time  in 

England  and  the  United  States.    The  soil  is  <?ood  and  Jip^y  ^""®  ^^^  mother  held  the  boy  on  her  hip. 

compares  well  with  the  lands  of  southern  and  western  The  Bororo  have  the  very  peculiar  custom  of 

Buenos  AyreH,  having  in  its  favor^  for  agricultural  packing  their  dead  in  baskets,  which  is  evidently 

purposes,  a  far  better  climate,  and  is  adapted  to  the  the  first  stage  of  burial  in  urns.    The  bodies  are 

growth  of  cotton,  tobacco,  the  ca8toix)U  plant,  the  first  of  all  buried,  but  after  several  weeks  are  ex- 

2nr'm^«v^Atr.7nrS«JJ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^hcu  the  boncs  aw  dcaused  in  the 

and  many  other  products  oi    temperate  and  mter-  i.-*i    1.1.  j.'        ■_•  a. 

tropical  climates.  '^Cattle  thrive  ila  all  the  Chaco,  most  careful  manner,  the  operation  being  at- 

ottaining  an  extraordiaiy   development  in  size,  es-  tended  with  peat  festivities  and  dances.    They 

pedally  among  the  Induin  herds,  where  they  depend  ^^  tben  daubed  over  with  red  paint  and  finallv 

exclusively  upon  the  grasses  and  wild  fruits— such  as  covered  in  the  most  effective  style  possible  with 

the  palm  and  locust.    The  grasses  arc  varied  and  birds'  feathers,  espeeiaJly  with  the  plumes  of  the 

abundant,  and  include  many  of  the  species  highly  many-colored  arara  parrot,  which  are  pasted  on 

Jh^'iS^tir  JiS.JSn?S.tf/«'l?;-t^^^^^^  «^€^W  them,  especiallv  on  the  skull.    The  squire  basket 

the  cattle-growmgsection  justnowof  the  Argentina.*'  j^  which  the  skeleton,  even  to  theTast  knuckle 

Viscount  de  Brettes  has  successfully  made  the  bone,  is  packed  is  also  covered  with  a  casing  of 

journey,  it  is  reported,  through  the  northern  yellow  and  blue  feathers.    If  the  wife  dies,  the 

Gran  Chaco,  traversing  186  miles  of  before  un-  collective  property   of    the   married  couple  is 

explored  ground.    Starting  from  Apa,  on  the  burned.    In  great  contrast  with  the  noisy  sports 

frontier  of  Paraguay  and  Brazil,  he  reached  Bo-  and  dances  which  take  place  when  the  basket  is 

livia  in  21°  53'  latitude  and  63°  41'  longitude,  being  filled  with  the  skeleton  is  the  ceremonv  of 

having  crossed  the  territory  of  five  native  tribes,  the  interment  of  the  bones  themselves.    A'fter 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Karl  von  den  Steinen's  sec-  the  case  containing  them  has  remained  several 

ond  visit  to  the  country  of  the  upper  Xingu  af-  davs  in  the  house  of  the  relatives  it  is  buried 

ford  some  very  interesting  details  regarding  the  quite  quietly  in  a  secret  spot,  the  women  being 

wild  tribes  he  visited  in  that  unknown  region,  excluded  from  the  ceremony."    The  expedition 

Nine  of  these  tribes  were  visited,  all  of  them  liv-  -descended  the  Kulisen,  an  eastern  tributary  of 

ing  about  the  upper  Xingu  and  its  eastern  trib-  the  Xingu  whose  course  has  hitherto  been  un- 
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known.   Other  expeditions  to  these  parts  of  Brar  not,  as  yet,  been  fuUj  explored.    But  a  part  of 
zil  are  in  progress  or  in  contemplation  with  a  its  great  glacier  region  was  visited  in  the  sum- 
view  to  opening  those  regions  to  communication  mer  of  18188  by  Rev.  W.  Spotswood  Green  and 
with  the  civilized  parts  of  the  country.    Capt.  Rev.  Henry  Swanzy,  who  gave  names  to  several 
Mendon^a's  mission  to  the  province  Parand  was  of  the  glaciers  and  made  the  first  map  of  the  re- 
fer the  purpose  of  opening  a  route  from  Guara-  gion  ever  published.    A  portion  01  this  map, 
puava  to  the  mouth  of  the  Iguassu  and  along  which  appeared  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
its  course,  which  is  broken  by  rapids,  to  the  cele-  Geographical  Society,"  for  March,  1889,  is  here- 
brated  waterfi^l  Sette  Quedas,  and  thence  in  the  with  reproduced ;  and  from  Rev.  Mr.  Green's 
valley  of  the  Piquiry  to  Guarapuava  again.    The  paper,  read  before  the  society,  we  take  some  of 
investigations  of  A.  R.  P.  Labre  have  resulted  in  the  details  of  his  description  of  this  wild  region, 
a  plan  to  unite  by  a  railroad,  93  miles  in  length,  Lyin^  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  proper — 
the  Madre  de  Dios,  a  tributary  of  the  Beni,  that  is,  the  ranee  that  forms  the  divide  of  the 
and  the  Aquiry,  a  tributary  of  the  Purus,  at  waters — the  Selkirk  range  forms  a  marked  con- 
the  head  of  navigation  in  those  streams,  thus  trast  to  that  rough,  abrupt,  and  rugged  chain, 
giving  Peru  and  Bolivia  communication  with  the       r^^  geitirk  range  on  our  right  raie  in  gentle 
Amazon  without  the  proposed  railroad  around  slopes  and  tiers  ofToot-hills,  richly  clad  in  pine  foi^ 
the  rapids  of  the  Madeira.    Another  tributarv  of  eats,  and  cleft  by  far-reaching  valleys,  that  of  the 
the  Purus,  heretofore  known  as  the  Great  Iga-  Spillamachene  river  being  the  moat  important ;  while 
rip6,  has  been  called  Chandless  by  the  people,  in  to  the  left  the  Rockies  towered  up  from  ahnoat  barren 
honor  of  the  English  explorer.    Its  mouth  is  in  benchea  of  white  aUt,  with  a  aparse  aprinklinff  of 
latitude  10-80;  S,utha/d  longitude  7 r  20'  west,  Prefee^^^p^un^JTS^^f  ^afo^^^ 
a  few  miles  below  the  nver  Manuel  U rbano.  j^^,-^  tributary  joma  the  Columbia  from  that  direction 
British  America.— The  question  of  the  prac-  for  eighty  miles,  only  brooks  half  lost  in  the  shingle 
ticability  of  making  Hudson  Bay  and  Strait  a  brou^t  down  by  spring  torrentB.  .  .  .  The  peaks 
portion  of  a  commercial  route  to  Europe  con-  near  the  Hector  Pass  are  probably  as  high  as  au y  in 
necting  with  a  railroad  from  Winnipeg  to  Hud-  the  ranae  norUi  of  the   United  States   boundary, 
son  Bay  continues  to  be  discussed  with  interest.  Mount  Leftoy  imd  his  neighbors  nsmg  11,600  feet 
for  such'  a  route  would  shorten  the  distance  to  the  ^^^^B^^Toe^' thr^lSa^^^^ 
ooast  by  one  half ,  making  thus  a  great  difference  -^^qqq  f^^  J^  no  doubt  exaggerated.    From  the  high 
m  the  cost  of  transporting  the  products  of  west-  peaks  of  the  Belkirka  1  could  scan  the  Rockies  for  at 
em  British  America  to  Europe.    Commodore  A.  feast  two  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  ar^  of  Mount 
H.  Markham,  from  a  comparison  of  recorded  Sir  Donald,  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  highest 
voyages  through  the  straits  and  some  observa-  fiJJ^^  ^^  peaks,  bore  about  due  east.    Mr.  McAithur, 
tions  of  his  own,  concludes  that  the  passage  may  «»«  Government  Surveyor  at  present  engaged  on  the 

be  safely  and  profitobly  made  for  atk^t  five  ??T!?;  °^  S'l.^^^f^®^"!^  ^J^^  his  oninion, 
Z:  *u  \i  •  F*""*^"*/  u  *  *u-  1  ul  that  though  hia  work  has  not,  as  yet,  earned  him  so 
months  dunng  the  year,  but  this  can  only  be  f„^  ^e  hSa  reached  points  wiere  suih  high  mount- 
done  with  steamers  especially  adapted  for  ice  aing  muat  have  been  visible  il*  they  existed.  I  was 
navigation.  Sailing  shii)s  have  made  the  passage  not  able  to  see  as  much  of  the  glaoiere  in  the  Bockies 
every  year  within  a  limited  part  of  the  season ;  as  I  should  have  wished ;  one  at  the  head  of  the 
and  with  better  knowledge  of  the  tides,  closer  ob-  charming  Lake  Louise,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Leftoy, 
servation  of  the  peculiarities  of  fonnation  of  the  S,iT**  1  •  ^°  ^^^^  homeward  joumov  in  September. 
floAtin^  ice.  and  the  greater  facilities  offered  bv  ^^^  glacier  was  formed  almost  entirely  by  avalancbea 
S  fe^ls  ^VmS^  t^^^  ^J'^°«  *^^  the  hanging  gladers  above  One  of 
steam  vessew  ic  is  oeiievea  inatinw  greax  saving  ^^^  occupied  a  bench,  about  a  thousand  feet  up,  on 

in  distance  between  the  gram  fields  of  the  west-  the  vertical  clifb  of  Mount  Lefroy.  and  during  the 

em  provinces  and  their  European  markets  may  day  and  night  I  was  camped  there  alone,  my  compan- 

doubtless  be  effected  in  the  near  future.     Two  ion  having  missed  me  in  the  forest,  avalanches  fell 

hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  of  railway  would  continually,  waking  the  echoes  with  the  roer  of  thun- 

place  Hudson  Bay  in  connection  with  the  in-  der.    Strangely  enough,  they  seemed  to  fall  more  fte- 

fand  waters;  and  it  is  estimated  that  with  even  qu«ntly  between  two  apd  five  o'clock  a.  m.,  than  at 

v.„*   f^/x  ««^i  ^««.  v»«i#  »«r.n4^k«  r.4  ^,^«<«f;^,«   ;i-  *Jiy  other  time.  .  .  .  The  most  remarkable  glacier 

but  two  and  one  half  months  of  operation  it  hifberto  discovered  on  the  Kockies  is  situated  to  the 

would  become  a  paying  investment  north  of  Hector  Pass,  and  extends  on  a  rocky  bench, 

The  interior  of  British  Columbia  in  the  north-  capping  in  some  places  the  watenhed,  and  surround- 
em  part,  almost  unknown,  has  been  surveyed  by  ing  the  rugged  peaks  rising  like  islands  from  its 
an  expedition  under  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson.  The  midst,  as  a  contmuous  snow  field  for  about  thirty 
survey  includes  an  area  of  more  than  6,000  square  miles.  .  .  .  Like  the  hanging  glaciers  on  Mount  Le- 
miles,  a  mountainous  region  in  the  main,  though  ^Jx  ^*  ^^^  ?^.''?u*^°''.'' vfe  .»^'*^»'^,^^^'  forming 
there^are  wide  stretches  of  level  or  rolliig  land,  f^^"""^  '''^'^  '"^  ^°  neighbonng  valleys. 
The  coast  mountains  extend  to  Telegraph  creek  The  Selkirks,  being  much  more  difficult  of  ae- 
on the  Sitkine.  Another  rai^  to  the  east  of  cess  than  the  Rockies,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
Dease  lake  is  cut  through  by  Dease  river.  Far-  denseness  of  the  vegetation,  have  been  omitted 
ther  eastward  another  range  gives  rise  to  the  from  the  survey  now  going  on  of  that  region, 
streams  that  feed  Pelly  river  and  Frances  lake.  The  great  glacier,  which  is  the  chief  source  of 
Dr.  Dawson  thinks  the  country  capable  of  sup-  the  lUecellewaet  river,  is  in  sight  from  the  rail- 
porting  as  large  a  population  as  is  found  in  cor-  way.  On  the  east  is  Mount  Sir  Donald,  10,645 
responding  latitudes  in  Europe.  There  are  few,  feet  in  height,  and  on  the  west  is  a  forest-clad 
if  any,  glaciers  among  the  mountains,  and  unlike  ridge  separating  the  glacier  valley  from  a  branch 
the  coast,  which  is  very  humid,  the  interior  in-  valley  running  up  into  the  mountains  for  about 
eludes  tracts  of  very  drj  country.  four  miles  and  headed  by  the  Asulkan  glacier. 

The  Selkirk  range,  lying  between  the  Colum-  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Sushwap  Indian 

bia  and  Kootenie  rivers  in  British  Columbia,  has  word  for  the  wild  goats  abounding  there. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


Describing  the  view  from  Mount  Sir  Donald, 
Mr.  Green  says  the  great  snow  field  extended 
for  over  ten  miles  to  the  southward,  while  be- 
yond it  rose  a  seemingly  endless  series  of  snow- 
clad  peaks  with  glaciers  in  their  hollows.  West- 
ward and  northward  similar  peaks  were  seen, 
most  of  them  rising  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet  and 
few  reaching  11,000.  Eastward,  beyond  Beaver 
creek,  a  curious  line  of  hills  was  seen,  called  by 
hunters  the  Prairie  hills.  Mr.  Green  describes 
their  surface  as  looking  very  much  as  might  a 
strip  of  cloth  laid  loosely  over  the  rungs  of  a 
ladaer  lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  he  vent- 
ures as  a  guess  at  their  origin  that  they  are 
markings  oi  glaciers  which  moved  eastward  to- 
ward the  Columbia  Valley  from  the  high  central 
range  in  glacial  times,  and  that  since  the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  ice,  Beaver  creek  has  sculptured 
out  its  valley  at  right  angles  to  the  former 
drainage  lines. 

To  the  glacier  lying  southwest  of  the  gre-at 
lllecellewaet  snow  fiela  and  south  of  the  Asul- 


kan  glacier,  was  given  the  name  Geikie  glacier,, 
south  of  which  is  Dawson  glacier  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  Mount  Dawson,  and  beyond  is  th& 
Van  Home  glacier.  Describing  the  chief  features 
of  the  range,  Mr.  Green  says : 

I  have  marked  the  main  line  of  watershed  of  the 
Selkirk  range  on  my  map,  and  reference  to  it  will 
show  that  It  runs  through  Mount  Cheops,  Rogers 
Pass,  and  the  Sir  Donald  range,  and  then  cutting 
across  the  great  lllecellewaet  flm,  continues  its  course 
along  the  peaks  of  the  Dawson  range.  To  the  west- 
wai3^of  this  line  there  is  a  complexity  of  glaciei^clad 
ranges,  manv  peaks  rbiing  quite  as  high  as  those  on 
the  watershed,  the  valleys  tending  in  a  southwesterly 
course  to  the  Columbia.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
divide,  a  great  change  comes  over  the  aspect  of  the 
region.  The  Prairie  hills  I  have  described  above, 
and  all  the  ranges  between  them  and  the  Columbia,  in 
its  eastern  portion,  have  a  smooth  rounded  outline, 
fonning  a  strong  contrast  to  the  ranges  on  the  other 
side  of  the  divide.  There  seem  to  be  no  glaciers,  the 
ranges  not  being  high  enough  for  their  formation. 

Among  the  higher  ranees  an  immense  number  of 
small  glaciers  lie  in  the  hollows,  and  two  extensive 
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snow  fields  are  to  bo  found  within  the  limits  of  my  neath  the  bowlder  heaps,  and  about  its  burrows 

map.    One  of  these,  being  the  source  of  the  best  are  found  little  bouquets  of  blossoms  with  their 

known  gUwner  in  the  who  0  region,  on  account  of  its  g^ems  neatly  placed  together  as  if  some  child  had 

being  so  clearly  visible  trom  the  railway,  I  have  i„;j  xl^^  X.™      c^  J^„^i,  ^;^,^  ^u^  ^  -1      #  u 

call^  the  great  Illeoellewaet  fim,  aller  the  river  of  ^^^^  l^^'^^^S^Iv  ^  i^^'^.^^li^^  i^®  ^°^^  ""^  ^^" 

which  it  is  the  true  source.    This  ice  field,  probably  ?*"  "*°<is  do  these  look  that  the  explorers  on 

five  hundred  feet  thick,  to  the  southward  extendls  first  seeing  them  supposed  themselves  to  be  on 

down  into  a  vallev  as  the  Geikie  glacier,  and  to  the  the  track  of  other  travelers.    Copper  and  iron 

eastward,  having  oecn  joined  by  ioe  streams  coming  ores  in  abundance  and  galena,  often  rich  in  sil- 

from  the  Dawson  ranee,  it  pours  into  Beaver  Creek  ver,  appearing  in  several  places,  give  rise  to  hopes 

valley  as  the  DeviUe  glacier.    All  these  glaciers  show  ^f  abounding  mineral  wealth.    It  is  greatly  to 

ancient  tim^  it  was  met  by  an  extenSon  of  the  Asul-  J^  the  territory  are  fast  undergoing  destruction 

kan  glacier.    Some  of  the  blocks  of  ouartzite  in  the  iron^  ^^^  occasioned  by  sparks  from  passing  en- 

moraine,  are  of  huge  dimensions,  one  1  measured  be-  gines  and  neglected  camp-fires, 

ing  50  feet  long,  24  feet  thick,  and  88  feet  high.    An-  Europe. — In  France  an  underground  river  is 

other  isolated  bowlder  farther  down  the  valley  meas-  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Miers 

ured  91  by  40  bv  44  feet.    The  llleooUewaet  glacier  district  of  the  department  of  Lot,  and  explored 

descends  abruptfy  into  the  valley  resembhng  a  little  to  a  distance  of  seven  miles  by  three  men  in  an 

the  Khone  glacier :  the  loe  is  much  broken,  and  is  too  ^^^^ti  Vvnof     Tf  waa  fl*«,f  »«««  0+  fi>*  v^^*-^^  ^#  «« 

steep  to  wSk  on.'.  .  .  Bv  calculation  we  estimated  ^P°  ^^'    "  was  first  seen  at  the  bottom  of  an 

that  the  center  of  the  ice  had  moved  along  20  feet  in  J^yss  known  as  the   Pit  of  Paderoe,  and  was 

thirteen  days.  found  to  wind  through  a  succession  of  grottoes 

The  Geikie  glacier,  about  4  miles  long  and  1,0(K)  an<l  to  abound  in  rapids;  at  the  end  of  the  seven 

yards  wide,  is  a  much  more  interesting  ice  stream,  miles  it  seemed  to  take  a  sudden  plunge  that 

Sheltered  fkom  the  sun's  rays  by  high  cliffs,  it  fiows  made  further  examination  dangerous, 

along  a  level  valley  so  that  one  can  walk  across  its  Greenland.— Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  who  made 

lower  portion  m  vanous  direcUons  without  trouble.  ♦  u^  «-,*.  i-rturnpv  Pvpr  mndp  Apro«t  thp  inlnnH  ipp 

As  it  descends  from  the  fim  it  is  much  broken ;  then  ^5^?      \ouTney  ever  maae  across  tne  miana  ice 

its  surface  becomes  leveL  but  with  numeroui  Ze-  ?'  Greenland  from  east  to  west,   m   1888,  re- 

vaases.    Flowing  round  a  bend  longitudinal  fissures  turned  to  Europe  m  the  spring  of  1889,  having 

are  set  up,  crossing  the  othere  and  forming  such  a  arnved  on  the  western  coast  too  late  to  find 

multitude  of  tiraea  that  the  surface  presents  an  ap-  passage  in  the  preceding  autumn.     Previous  at- 

pearanoe  more  like  some  basaltic  formation  with  the  tempts  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  Greenland 

columns  pulled  asunder  than  anything  else  I  <»n  have  been  made  from  the  west.    Dr.  Nansen's 

Ainkot.    This  beauUful  structure  gives  place  to  the  ijea  was  that  starting  from  the  east  his  partv, 

frozen  waves  of  a  m«r  <M  ^ki<v,  and  the  glacier  termi-  !,„„;««.  «,,fi,i«„  Vw»i,iJwi   4^\.^^  K..f   *k«  A^y^tJi 

nates  m  longitudmal  and  sliglitly  radiSting  depres-  ^^""'^^  ^^^^^  behind  them  but  the  desolate 

sioDs  and  crevasses.    The  lateral  moraines  are  quite  ^past,  and  before  them  the  comforts  of  civiliza- 

discernible  down  the  sides  of  the  valley  for  a  oonsid-  tion  on  the  west,  would  have  no  temptation  to 

erable  distance  below  the  termination  of  tlie  glacier,  turn  back  and  every  inducement  to  go  forward ; 

There  is  no  medial  moraine,  and  the  Dawson  glacier  the  only  alternatives  would  be  to  cross  the  coun- 

with  medial  moraines  just  stons  short  of  being  a  trib-  try  on 'the  one  hand,  to  die  in  the  solitudes  on 

utoiy.    The  other  gr^t  snow  field  to  which  iTiave  al-  the  other.   They  sailed,  therefore,  for  the  eastern 

Ih^'iS^J^f^J^l^k^^T/i^^^^  coas^  but  so  thick  was  the  ice  floe  that  six  weeks 

the  southeastern  lork  of  the  mam  nver  of  this  valley.  ^^^^  '^    ^^  .^  wandering  about  in  the  ice  be- 

Companng  the  scenery  of  the  Selkirks  with  tween  Iceland  and  Greenland  before  the  coast 

well-known  views  in  Europe,  Mr.  Green  says :  could  be  approached  near  enough  for  a  landing 

The  peaks  do  not  rise  so  high  above  the  general  to  be  made.  On  July  17,  however,  the  party, 
level  or  the  glacier  as  to  be  comparable  with  the  consisting  of  six  men,  left  the  ship  in  the  ice 
higher  ranges  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  They  resemble  near  Cape  Dan,  outside  the  Sermilik  fjord.  This 
more  some  of  the  nm^es  of  the  Tyrol.  The  great  is  in  about  65«  30'  north  latitude.  They  were  in 
forest- dad  valleys  of  the  Se  kirks  can,  however  two  boats,  and  expected  to  make  their  way  in 
scarcely  be  surpassed  for  beauty.  The  St.  Gothard  ^_-  ^»  rZ^  j„„a  tk,.riiir,v.  tu^  i^^  t^ooL-  ^t\^,^ 
valley  and  the  ranges  between  it  and  the  Bernese  ^"®  ^^k  rf  11^  through  the  ice  pack  of  ten 
Oberland,  including  the  Rhone  glacier,  will  afford  the  ™"®®  ^^^^  ^^^^  separated  them  from  the  land, 
best  comparison- 1  can  think  of;  but  the  views  ob-  But  we  met  quite  unexpectedly  with  a  strong  and 
tamed  from  the  railwav  are  grander  than  anything  dangerous  current  which  pressed  the  ice  floes  against 
viable  from  the  St.  Gothard.  .  .  .  When  m  the  hich  each  other,  and  we  had  to  take  great  care  that  our 
alps  of  New  Zealand  I  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  boats  were  not  crushed ;  to  make  ft  more  difficult,  we 
albine  flora  was  £^  inferior,  in  color  at  least,  to  that  got  for  some  time  fog  and  heavy  rain.  In  spite  of  all 
of  Switzerland.  Not  so  m  the  Selkirks.  Were  it  not  tins  we  advanced  for  about  twenty  hours  rather  rap- 
that  the  blue  star  of  the  gentian  is  missing,  I  would  idly  toward  land.  I  could  see  the  stones  on  the 
say  that  we  had  more  color  in  America.  The  most  shore,  and  was  already  quite  sure  of  reaching  it 
conspicuous  of  these  alpine  plants  is  CaMiUeia  min-  within  a  short  time,  wHen  we  had  the  misfortune  of 
tote,  its  scarlet  blossoms  giving  a  mar^'elou8  bright-  getting  one  of  our  boats  crushed  during  an  ice  press- 
ness  to  the  mountain  slopes  and  to  the  older  portions  ure ;  it  could  not  float,  and  wc  were  obliged  to  take  it 
of  the  glacier  moraines,  which  were  perfect  gardens  up  on  a  floe  and  get  it  mended.  This  required  several 
of  flowers.  .  .  .  The  highest  point  at  which  we  met  hours,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  were  swept  southward 
with  alpine  plants  was  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Ross  by  the  rapid  current ;  the  distance  from  the  land  grew 
Pasa,  8,500  feet  above  the  sea.  rapidly,  and  the  speed  with  which  we  were  swept 

Among  the  animals  of  the  regions,  which  in-  ajong  ^as  so  great  that  it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  strug- 

elude  black,  cinnamon,  and   silver -tip    bears,  '^hJ^'V^*;  ,  ^^..^'jfjitPl^'JfK^^^^^^ 

.   .             .            .,  ', .       S^     *.  •  of  the  beautiful  mountains  and  the  glaciers  round  the 

mountain    goats,  canbou,  marmot^,    mountain  Sermilik  fjord,  and  to  look  out  for  another  landimr 

rats,  and  creatures  of  the  squirrel  and  rabbit  ^\^^^  or  perhaps  meet  destruction  in  the  floe  ice  with 

kind,  is  described  one,  the  sewellel,  which  has  a  ita  capricious  curr«nt»,  which  soon  carried  us  toward 

strange  fancy  for  collecting  flowers.     It  lives  be-  land,  but  soon  again  toward  the  open  sea.    To  make 
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the  position  still  more  awkwaid.  we  got  heavy  rain 
which  wet  um  through  to  the  skin.  We  could  do 
nothing  better  than  pitch  our  teot  on  the  ice  floe  and 
creep  into  our  sleeping- bags  to  take  a  sleep  which, 
after  twenty  hours'  constant  hard  work  in  the  ice, 
was  rather  welcome. 

I  shall  not  tire  you  with  a  description  of  our  drift 
along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  how  we  dnurged 
our  boats  over  the  ice  floes ;  how  we  worked  hard 
and  tried  to  force  our  way  toward  land ;  how,  in  the 
nights — with  those  charming  Arctic  sunsets,  which 
call  forth  in  your  mind  all  your  most  tender  feelings 
and  dreams  of  vour  childhood — how  we  could  then 
be  seen  casting  longing  looks  toward  that  wild  and 
beautiful  coast  from  which  we  were  parted  only  bv 
some  few  miles  of  vexinff  ice.  '  I  will  not  tire  you  witn 
a  description  of  how  often  we  hoped  to  land,  how 
often  we  were  disappointed,  and  how  often  we  were 
nearly  wrecked  in  tne  ice ;  tne  worst  of  it  was  that  the 
precious  summer  time  was  passing  away  and  we  were 
not  able  to  use  it ;  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  our 
plans  grew  greater  every  day. 

That  ^ou  may  get  an  idea  of  what  risks  one  runs 
in  such  ice  currents,  I  will  tell  you  our  experiences  of 
one  day  and  ni^ht  only.  One  morning  we  observed 
that  we  were  being  rapidlv  carried  by  a  strong  current 
toward  the  open  ocean,  where  a  heavy  sea  was  coming 
from  the  east  down  upon  us ;  it  was  in  vain  to  try 
to  dra^  our  boats  over  the  floe  ice  against  this  cur- 
rent ;  it  was  inevitable  that  we  must  come  into  the 
dui^erous  breakers  at  the  marji^n  of  the  ice,  where  it 
was  impossible  to  stick  to  the  ice.  The  ice  floes  were 
smashed  to  pieces  all  around  us :  our  own  floe  was 
broken  into  several  pieces ;  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
select  the  strongest  ice  floe  we  could  flnd  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  to  prepare  with  our  utmost  determina- 
tion for  a  hard  stru^le  for  life.  We  got  a  strong  floe, 
brought  all  our  thmgs  and  provisions  into  our  two 
boats,  which  were  standing  on  the  ice  floe ;  only  our 
tent  and  two  sleeping-bags  were  still  left  for  use  on  the 
ice.  '  Toward  night  all  was  ready ;  we  were  then  some 
thousand  yards  from  the  open  sea — we  could  only  too 
distinctly  see  how  the  ice  floes  were  washed  over  by 
the  heavy  breakers  so  that  everything  was  swent 
away,  how  they  were  broken  to  pieces  and  then  al- 
most crushed  into  dust ;  within  a  few  hours  we  should 
be  at  the  outside  maru^ ;  there  would  be  nothing  left 
but  to  try  to  get  our  boats  through  the  breakers  and 
enter  the  open  sea ;  but  as  it  was  brat  to  &cc  this 
struggle  with  as  fresh  eneiigies  as  possible,  all  the 
men  were  ordered  to  sleep  except  one,  who  should 
keep  watch  and  call  us  when  it  would  no  longer  be 
possible  for  us  to  maintain  our  position.  While  Cap- 
tain Sverdrup  took  the  flrst  turn,  we  crept  into  our 
sleepinff-bagSj  and  as  we  were  tired,  all  of^us,  we  fell 
fast  asleep  within  a  few  minutes.  Even  the  Lapps 
slept  well  though  they  had  been  dreadfully  anxious 
all  the  day,  and  were  quite  sure  they  had  seen  the  sun 
settinff  for  the  last  time ;  one  of  tnem,  who  did  not 
flnd  the  tent  safe  enough,  slept  in  one  of  our  boats, 
.  and  did  not  even  awake  when  the  breakers  very  nearly 
had  swept  the  boat  away,  so  that  Sverdrup  was 
obliged  to  hold  it. 

After  some  time  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  the 
breakers  roar  just  outside  the  tent ;  i  expected  to 
hear  Sverdrup  call,  or  to  see  the  tent  swept  away,  but 
Sverdrup  did  not  call  and  the  tent  stood ;  I  heard 
the  thunder  of  the  breakers  for  some  time,  but  then  I 
do  not  remember  anything  more.  I  fell  asleep  again 
and  did  not  awake  until  next  morning,  when  I  was 
most  ast^mished  to  discover  that  we  had  again  ap- 

S reached  laud  and  were  far  distant  fVom  the  open  sea. 
verdrup  told  me  now  Chat  our  position  had  been 
rather  awkward  for  some  hours  in  the  night ;  we  had 
had  a  laige  mass  of  ice  on  our  side  which  threatened 
to  crush  our  floe  every  moment,  and  the  breakers 
swept  over  our  floe  on  all  sides,  only  the  spot  where 
the  tent  was  standing  was  spared.  Once  he  came  to 
the  tent-door  to  call  ma  ;  he  unfastened  one  hook,  but 
then  thought  he  would  still  look  at  the  next  breaker 
coming ;  Uiis  was  worse  than  the  former  one ;  he  re- 


turned to  the  tent,  unfastened  one  hook  more,  but 
thought  it  best  to  wait  and  watch  what  the  next 
breaker  would  be  like.  He  did  not  unfasten  any 
more  hooks.  Just  at  the  decisive  moment  the  current 
turned  and  we  were  again  carried  toward  land,  away 
firom  the  dangerous  breakers. 

On  July  29  they  landed  at  Anoritok,  in 
latitude  61^",  not  very  far  from  the  southern 
point  of  Greenland,  and  about  250  miles  south 
of  the  place  where  they  had  intended  to  begin 
their  westward  journey.  They  could  easily  have 
reached  the  Danish  settlements  on  the  west 
coast,  but  Dr.  Nansen  chose  to  take  the  risk  of 
carrying  out  the  original  plan  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  boats  were  therefore  steered  northward. 
Several  encampments  of  heathen  Eskimos  were 
passed  on  the  coast,  but  no  help  could  be  got 
from  them,  as  they  could  not  aavance  through 
the  ice  as  well  with  their  skin  boats  as  the  trav- 
elers could  with  their  wooden  ones.  On  Aug. 
10  they  reached  Umivik,  a  little  above  latitude 
64'',  which  seemed  a  convenient  place  to  begin 
the  overland  journey.  Their  destination  was 
Christianshaab,  at  Disco  Bay ;  but  after  a  few 
days'  experience  of  the  dimeulties  of  pulling 
their  sleages  over  the  snow,  standing  on  Ms^  or 
Norwegian  snow-shoes,  which,  though  hard  and 
good  at  flrst,  soon  became  soft  and  difficult  for 
the  sledges,  they  saw  that  they  could  not  reach 
that  point  before  the  last  ship  would  start  for 
Etlrope.  On  Aug.  27,  therefore,  they  changed 
the  direction  of  their  route  toward  Godthaab, 
situated  farther  to  the  south.  By  the  change  of 
direction  the  wind  became  so  favorable  that  sails 
could  be  used  on  the  sledges  for  the  next  three 
days.  Dangerous  crevasses  were  frequent  on  the 
way,  and  occasionally  some  one  fell  up  to  the 
arms  through  the  snow  bridges  by  which  they 
had  to  be  crossed ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  first 
three  men  with  their  two  sledges  were  nearly 
engulfed  in  a  broad  crevasse  which  showed  in 
the  twilight  only  as  a  dark  spot  on  the  snow. 

In  the  oeginnmg  of  September  they  reached  a 
large  and  ouite  flat  plateau,  resembling  a  frozen 
ocean,  ana  between  8,000  and  9fiO0  feet  in 
height.  Their  thermometers  did  not  go  low 
enough  to  register  the  temperature,  but  they  be- 
lievea  that  it  fell  on  some  nights  to  between  80** 
and  90°  Fahr.  below  the  freezing-point : 

We  saw  only  three  things— that  was  snow,  sun, 
and  ourselves.  One  day  was  quite  like  another. 
But  still  even  this  part  of  the  earth-  has  its  beauties, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  glorious  sunsets  and  the 
nights  on  the  snow  and  ice  flelds  of  Greenland,  when 
the  ever-changing  northern  lights  were  sciDtillating 
perhaps  brighter  than  anywhere  else.  I  shall  never 
ibrget  the  strange  impressions,  as  fh>m  another  world, 
we  got  in  this  solemn,  silent  nature,  as  we  saw  the 
lights  spreading  like  a  terrible  flre  over  the  whole 
sky.  then  gathering  again  in  the  zenith,  as  if  swept 
toother  by  a  storm,  always  flitting,  burning,  and 
scintillating,  and  then  at  once  disappearing,  leaving 
the  monotonous  snow  flelds  in  darkness  as  they  were 
before.  .  .  .  The  landscape  was  not  always,  however, 
so  peaceful  as  here  described;  sometimes  we  met 
Bnow8torm»,  and  wc  often  saw  nothing  but  drifting 
snow.  One  day^  the  8th  of  September,  we  were  even 
obliged  to  reniain  in  our  tent,  while  it  was  nearly, 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  storm ;  the  next  day,  when  we 
wanted  to  continue  our  journey,  we  found  that  the 
tent  was  almost  quite  buried  in  the  snow.  We  had 
to  dig  ourselves  out  and  hunt  for  our  sledges  which 
had  quite  dii^appeared ;  this,  however,  was  very  often 
the  case  in  the  mornings. 
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On  Sept.  24  they  reached  land  at  a  small  lake    run  out  under  the  glaciers  at  the  margin  of  the 
to  the  south  of  kangersunek,  a  fjord  where  a    inland  ice. 


large  glacier    issues;    and,  on  the  26th,  thev        The  careftil  obeervation  of  a  snow  and  loe  cover- 


still  50  miles  from  the  nearest  inhabited  place,  irround  underneath  must  be  considexBble  in  quanti- 

Godthaab,  and  were  obliged  to  buUd  a  boat  of  ?«?  ^i,'**  ^^^^*l'*f  ^^^""^^  ^«"- ,  To  me  it  seems 

^    ^.,'   .    .                   ©  mdeed  natural  that  the  more  we  study  Greenland,  its 

parts  of  their  tent  and  sledges  to  reach  it.  ^^^  ^^^  -^^  i^l^d  -      ^he  more  convinced  must  we 

Dr.  Nansen  believes  that,  so  far  at  lewt  as  the  ^ei  of  the  great  ability  of  the  ice  to  form  iljords  and 
southern  part  of  Greenland  is  concerned,  his  ex-  valleys  to  a  great  extent.  Indeed  if  we  attentively 
pedition  has  disproved  the  theory  of  Dr.  Norden-  study  on  one  hand  the  Qords  and  valleys  of  Green- 
8ki5ld,  who  held  that  *'  it  is  in  most  cases  a  physi-  land,  with  their  many  evidences  of  glacial  influence, 
cal  impossibUity  that  the  interior  of  a  large  con-  and  on  the  other  himd  the  inland  ice,  we  can  be  in 
tinent  should  be  completely  covered  with  ice  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  are  in  a  near  relaUon  to 
,,w.j««  ♦!,«  r.\i^^4^i^  ^{»/5.,»^o4-.r.»A<i  fri^-f  /^/..i*  ^n  CBch  otfacr  1  and  if  we  from  Greenland  turn  our  eyes 
under  the  climatic  circumstances  tbat  occur  on  ^  ^^  '^^  Scotland,  we  must  grant  that  there  ire 
our  planet  south  of  80  latitude  ;  and  that,  as  ^^^^  qujtl  similar  formations, 
to  the  interior  of  Greenland,  it  is  even  easy  to  in  meteorological  respects  there  are  some  observa- 
prove  that  the  conditions  for  the  forming  of  tions  of  great  interest.  The  very  low  temperature  met 
glaciers  can  not  occur  there  if  the  surface  of  the  with  in  the  interior  will  be  astonishing  to  most  mete- 
land  does  not  gradually  and  regularly  rise  from  orologiBts ;  it  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  received 
the  east  coast  as  well  as  the  west  coast  toward  meteorolorical  laws,  at  aU  events,  not  at  the  flrst  glance. 

the  center.    But  such  a  shape,  he  says,  has  no  T^5  .radiaUon  of  wannth  trom  th»  immense  snow 

I.UV  ysiivcL.     A^%M.v  ouyu  a  ouay^,  uo  ocjo,  uc»  uvr  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^  altitudc,  wheTO  thc  aiF  IB  consequently 

continent,  orographically  known,  on  our  earth.  ^i^     ^^^  evidently  have  a  great  influence  in 

Greenland,  he  thinks,  like  Scandmavia  m  its  oro-  lowering  the  temperature.    The  interior  of  Greenland 

graphical  construction,  consisting  of  mountain  must  indeed  be  the  coldest  place  on  earth  hitherto 

ranges  and  peaks  separated  by  deep  valleys  and  known ;  it  must  be  a  kind  of  cold  pole  from  which 

plains ;  and  in  such  a  country  most  of  the  rain  the  winds  blow  toward  the  coasts  and  the  sea.    I  think 

and  snow  must  fall  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  J^^.'^i*!^'^  temperature  may  throw  a  good  de^  ot 

coasts,  whUe  only  dry  and  warm  winds  reach  ^^5  ?^,5^^.?,,"^,fi??i^^^ 

*u^  :.»4-^-;^.   -«  *K«*  4^k«.o,  «««  ««,«■  u«  »%^;«4-i,».>  great  cold  of  the  glacial  period  m  £urope  and  North 

the  mtenor,  so  that  there  can  not  be  moisture  America,  which  at  that  time  were  cov^d  with  an 

enough  to  form  a  glacier  there.  ice  sheet  similar  to  that  we  now  see  in  Greenland.    I 

On  the  contrary.  Dr.  Nansen  holds  that  his  think  that  the  best  way  of  solving  the  problems  of  the 

observations  prove  that  this  part  of  the  interior  great  ice  age  is  to  go  and  examine  Uie  places  where 

is  not  only  ice  and  snow  cla^  but  has  a  mighty  similar  conditions  are  now  found ;  and  no  better  place 

shield-shaped  covering  of  snow  and  ice,  under  oux  be  found  than  Greenland, 

which  mountains  as  well  as  valleys  have  quite  From  a  study  of  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the 

disappeared,  so  that  their  configuration  can  not  west  coast  of  Greenland,  M.  Unarles  Rjabot,  the 

even  oe  traced.    It  rises  regularly,  though  rap-  explorer  of  Lapland,  (kaws  the  following  conclu- 

idly,  from  the  east  coast,  reaching  a  heig[ht  of  sions :  First,  from  a  comparison  of  the  inland 

9,000  or  10,000  feet,  is  rather  flat  and  even  in  the  ice  of  Greenland  with  the  glaciers  of  Lapland, 

center,  and  then  falls  regularly  toward  the  west  of  the  type  of  the  Svartis  and  the  J5kulf jeld,  it 

coast.    He  does  not  believe  that  this  conforma-  appears  certain  that  the  latter  glaciers  are  inland 

tion  of  the  ice  indicates  a  similar  shape  of  the  ice  in  miniature,  and  that  the  Svartis  and  the 

land — that  is,  a  high  central  plateau  sloping  to  Jdkulf  jeld  are  vestiges  of  the  glacial  period  in 

the  coasts,  but  that  the  intenor  is  like  that  of  Scandinavia,  which  nave  remained  to  the  pretent 

Norway  and  of  Scotland,  the  valleys  being  filled  day  in  consequence  of  particular  circumstences. 

with  ice  of  enormous  thickness,  and  the  even  Second,  that  the  great  glacier  of  Jakobshavn  has 

surface  being  due  mainly  to  the  action  of  the  advanced  in  recent  years;  it  is  about  If  mile 

wind,  filling  up  the  depths  with  the  loose  dry  beyond  where  it  was  observed  by  Lieut.  Hammer 

snow  and  leveling  and  polishing  the  great  field  in  1878.  Third,  that  the  drift  ice  of  the  ice  field, 

till  it  looks  like  tne  surface  of  a  frozen  ocean.  which  lies  along  the  southwest  coast,  only  trans- 

The  fact  that  snow  falls  nearly  every  day  and  ports  a  very  small  quantity  of  materials.  In 
that  there  is  very  little  melting  going  on,  seems  crossing  the  ice  field,  sixty  miles  wide,  only  one 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quantity  is  con-  out  of  tne  fifty  or  sixty  pieces  of  ice  observed  was 
stantly  increasing.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  covered  with  dibris  oi  aetritic  origin, 
the  case,  since  if  it  were,  the  quantity  of  snow  Gniana. — M.  Georges  Brousseau,  in  a  letter  to 
and  ice  on  the  coasts  would  be  constantly  increas-  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  says  that  he 
ing  also,  whereas  the  observations  and  measure-  finds  the  nver  Inini,  in  French  Guiana,  repre- 
ments  on  the  west  coast  for  several  years  indi-  sented  on.  existing  maps  as  a  small  creek,  to  be 
cate  that  they  keep  about  the  same  level.  This  in  reality  an  importent  river,  with  an  average 
fact  Dr.  Nansen  explains  on  the  theory  that  the  breadth  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  yards,  flow- 
pressure  in  this  mass  of  ice  and  snow  forces  the  ing  through  a  deep  channel.  It  could  be  ascend- 
ice  downward  along  the  sloping  sides  of  the  ed  for  more  than  twentwdays  by  canoe  in  one  or 
mountains  and  through  the  valleys  toward  the  other  of  its  chief  branches, 
sea,  where  it  falls  in  ice  streams  or  glaciers,  and  Mexico. — A  gold  district  has  recently  been 
is  melted  or  carried  away  in  icebergs ;  moreover,  discovered  in  the  northeast  part  of  Lower  Cali- 
much  may  be  carried  awajr  in  the  form  of  water,  fomia,  60  miles  east  of  Ensenada.  Beginning  at 
since  the  melting-point  of  ice  is  lowered  by  press-  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  it  extends  for  50  miles 
ure — a  theory  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  even  in  or  more  to  the  northeast,  about  4,500  feet 
the  middle  of  the  cold  Greenland  winter,  rivers  above  the  sea.    Placers  are  found  in  the  lower 
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levels  of  the  many  caQons  or  gulches,  and  quartz     very  wonderful.    The  distances  were  immense.    To 
lodes  of  a  mineral  character  intersect  the  hills  in    the  north  west  we  could  see  many  ranjfes  of  hills  with 


are  found  there  also,  accordinjg  to  report.  ahout  17,500  feet  high,  the  seoond  highest  mountain 

Paragrnay* — ^^he  return  of  an  expedition  to  in  North  America, 

explore  the  Jejui    River  in   Paraguay  was  re-  The  Malaspina  gbioier  appeared  with  its  moraines 

ported  in  1888.     Capt.  Sandalio  SoS^  of  the  Ar-  hke  a  huge  raoe-oouree,  and  the  streaks  of  d«6rM  at 

gentine  army,  and  Dr.  de  Bourgade,  secretary  of  f^f  ^f '  e^^^.f  ^he  coiuse  had  fashioned  themselves 

?u«  u,,,iw^ir^vJ;«  G^;«*«.  ^f  liVonTlo  oV«i/>«>/^  ihat  "^to  the  semblance  of  Saturn's  nngs.     This  glacier 

the  Hydrologic  Society  of  France,  explored  that  ^j^^        ^^^  ^^^j^            to  the  <5st  as  far  is  the 

nver,  the  banks  of  the  Igatimi,  and  the  upper  horizon.  Mount  FairwWther,  distant  150  miles,  stood 
Parana.  They  discovered  two  important  tribu-  gp  beyond.  To  the  south  we  could  distinguish  the 
taries  of  the  I^timi,  called  the  Ipytd  and  the  sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  greater  part  of 
Ihoby,  which  tney  explored.  They  visited  the  the  Malaspina  glacier  and  oertaiulv  nine  tenths  of  the 
Guaira  Fall,  the  height  and  volume  of  which  white  ice  comes  from  between  Mount  St  Elias  and 
they  found  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Mount  Cook.  The  i^  coming  from  the  south  of 
Capt.  Sosa  says :  "  The  Guaira  Fall  is  not  a  single  ^^  «  "^""^^  ^^^  ^tf^'  "^*l«»  .^t  "^^^  %l*i« 
perpendicular  plunge  of  water ;  it  is  a  tumult-  fonnafion  renders  cUmbing  very  tiring  woVk.  No 
uous  collection  of  rapids  and  great  and  little  gt^p  jg  quite  gafe.  Whole  masses  of  rocks  become 
falls  all  plunging  together  into  a  single  channel,  dislodged  and  fall  thunderine  down  the  mountain- 
through  which  are  forced  15,000  to  20,000  cubic  side,  and  so  thick  was  the  cloud  of  .dust  which  en- 
metres  of  water.  The  height  of  the  precipice  is  veloped  us  on  our  descent  that  the  last  man  had  great 
100  metres.  This  vast  quantity  so  violently  pre-  ^^^l^^Jy^  S**,^'^^.^..'^^^''-  There  is  a  oo«Wr 
cipitated  sends  up  a  miss  of  vapor  visible  at  a  *»>«?*  »  000  feet  m  height,  down  which  stones  are 
4?  iu  u  'ut  *^  -^  *u  «  1  ftA  £  t^^^  M  continually  falling,  owing  to  the  rapid  dismtegra^on 
farther  height  of  more  than  100  metres.  ^f  ^he  mountoinf  They  never  ceiSse  falUngf  and  a 
Ihev  found  the  natives  well  disposed,  home-  piUgp  of  dast  ascends  high  into  the  air,  givmg  the 
what  farther  down  the  stream  than  the  Cainguils  i^pearance,  when  seen  firom  a  distance,  of  steam  or 
and  the  Guaranis  thev  found  a  tribe  heretofore  smoke,  and  the  wind  plays  upon  the  dust  just  as  it 
unknown,  the  Apytere,  or  inhabitants  of  the  cen-  plays  upon  the  Staubbach  and  other  hi^h  waterfalls, 
ter.  These  they  regarded  as  the  most  advanced  watting  it  to  and  fro,  and  sporting  with  it  as  it  likes, 
of  the  tribes  visited.  They  play  upon  simple  ^  T'^  *PP^"J^'!f  ^^  mountain  from  the  Tvndall 
^:-v^»  ^^A  ..^Ar.^^^-^A  fk«  ^;:*f5!..»/««f  glacier  we  had  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
pines  and  understand  the  potter  s  art.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^y^^  ^^  steam*^due  to  volcanic 

United  States.— An  expedition  to  determine  agency,  and,  although  we  had  examined  the  phenom- 
the  exact  boundary  between  Alaska  and  the  enon  through  a  powert*ul  telescope,  we  continued  of 
British  possessions  was  sent  out  in  June.  1889,  the  same  opinion  until  we  arrived  close  to  it  and  dis- 
by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur-  covered  its  true  nature.  The  Tvndall  glacier  forms  a 
vey,  under  the  lead  of  J.  E.  McGrath.  The  very  small  part  of  the  Guyot,  but  most  of  the  mo- 
treaty  of  1825  places  the  line  at  the  summit  of  "i"®  "I?"  ,.^®  ^^  descends  from  ^e  southern 

the  mountains  or  the  watershed  where  the  water-  «  f  P^»  J?L?^^V«TSnt>?''^Th/^^^^^  l*!fw«  iV'Z 
V  3  •  '.t'  1'  i.  «  i.  I  #  out  ot  siiZQt  to  the  south.  Ine  Unaix  mils  are  in  the 
shed  IS  within  a  distance  of  ten  leagjies  from  ^1,™  of  a  great  V.  At  the  angle  of  the  V  are  snow 
the  coast;  where  it  is  not,  the  line  is  to  run  fields,  connected  with  a  short  range  of  hills  of  a  red- 
parallel  to  the  coast  at  a  distance  from  it  of  ten  dish  sandstone.  These  run  north  and  connect  with 
leagues ;  and  then  follows  the  141st  meridian  to  St.  Elias.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Tvndall  glacier 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  fti^  several  smaller  glaciers  descending  from  the  ranee 
'  An  attempt  to  ascend  Mount  St.  Elias  was  Zt,^^^  "^^y^  ^^^  ?e  Tyndall  on  diat  side.  The 
made  in  July,  1888,  by  a  party  under  Mr.  Harold  J"i^8  "J?,,°*  J™j:  sandstone,  shale,  and  slate.    Upon 

W'r,x«u„™  Tkl,r  ««««k«^  +i,«  „.>rvc.*  ^i^  ^4  ^hese  hills  we  found  many  seams  ot  coal  andpsome 
.  ropham.  They  reached  the  upper  rim  of  f^^;^^^  ^f  ^^^  Miocene,  or  perhaps  Eocene,  period  on 
the  so-called  crater ;  the  height  reached  was  their  glaciers.  Upon  the  east  lateral  moraine  we 
11,461  feet,  and  the  summit  towered,  as  they  foundnomblende,shale,  amygdaloid,  and  some  gran- 
judged,  some  8,000  feet  above.  Mr.  Topham  ite.  From  where  we  were  upon  St  Ellas  we  could 
saw  no  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  though  a  see  that  a  branch  of  the  Guyot  glacier  descends  from 
cone  of  rock,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  rising  t^®  °<^'3}??^*i^  of  the  peak  and  passes  behind  these 
from  near  the  upper  rim  of  the  crater,  resembles  J"!^*;.  T>»is  fact,  coupled  with  that  mentioned  above, 
the  lava  cones  ^y^^ue.  in  Hawaii.  It  is  a^ut  g'^^t^  ^^L^L'^  ^""^o^l^i^Z^l^ 
80  feet  high  and  40  broad  at  the  base,  and  is  think  that  the  mountain  itself  is  not  at  the  summit  of 
composed  of  numerous  stones  of  irregular  shape,  the  watershed.  This  is  interesting  only  to  those  who 
having  flat,  even  surfaces  and  fitting  into  each  are  anxious  to  place  Mount  St  Ehas  in  Canadian  ter- 
other  like  mosaic  work.  ritory,  because  the  boundary,  according  to  treaty,  was 
-,,  ,  ^  «^,  A  •  ^  «  ^  •  J  •..  .to  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  custance  or  ten 
The  bottom  of  the  crater  IS  full  of  ice,  and  upon  Its  'leagues,  except  where  the  summit  of  the  watershed 
precipitous  cliffs  are  a  number  of  overhanging  gla-  ^^  ^thin  that  zone,  m  which  case  the  watershed 
ciers,  splashed,  as  it  were  UDon  the  rocks  and  de-  was  to  be  the  frontier, 
teched  from  the  snow  fields  above.     This  is  oharac- 

teriiitic  of  a  number  of  glaciers  in  the  neighborhood.  The  influence  of  forests  on  rainfall  has  been 

There  they  are.  right  on  the  rocks,  with  yawning  the  subject  of  a  careful  study  by  Prof.  Henry 

crevices  upon  them  broken  up  and  ready  to  topple  Gannett,  of  the  Geological  Survey.     His  investi- 

Sr/e  riU^e^ntirelfary"  IvI^r^Tth^i^^ai^^u^^d^  ^'i:'ZlZ\''r''''^  '^T  '"^^   '^^  ^^"'"^^h 

Elias  bearn  evidence  to  the  conclusion  that  the  long  ?^  woodland  has  no  connection  as  a  cause  with 

period  of  ice  through  which  the  land  ha.s  been  pass-  ^^^  quantity  of  rainfall.     The  fact  that  forests 

mg  is  now  coming  to  an  end.  are  generally  found  in  places  subject  to  heavy 

The  panorama  obtained  from  the  point  reached  was  rainfall  has  led  to  the  belief  that,  while  the  rain- 
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fall,  of  course,  promotes  the  jCTowth  of  forest,  of  Oklahoma  can  be  approached  from  the  north, 
the  forest  has  a  reciprocal  innuence  on  the  fall  and  for  this  reason  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
of  rain.  Maj.  Powell  says  that  if  there  is  any  prevent  imlawful  incursions.  Altogether  there 
influence  on  rainfall  from  the  presence  of  wood-  are  6,022,000  acres,  for  which  the  Government 
land  it  is  so  verj  slight  as  to  oe  scarcely  worth  offers  $1.25  an  acre.  If  the  Cherokees  sell  on 
considering  as  a  climatic  factor.  He  advocates  these  terms  they  will  receive  $7,527,700  which, 
a  system  of  irrigation  on  the  arid  lands  of  the  at  even  a  low  rate  of  interest,  would  yield  them 
West,  estimating  that  at  least  150,000  square  a  lareer  revenue  than  they  have  received  by  leas- 
miles  of  the  1,3(X),000  of  arid  land  in  the  United  ing  the  land  to  the  live-stock  company  that  has 
States  might  be  reclaimed.  (See  Ibkioatiox,  in  controlled  it  for  several  years.  It  nas  been  sup- 
this  volume.)  posed  that  the  Indians  were  strongly  averse  to 
The  Question  of  the  influence  of  forests  on  the  sale  of  their  lands,  but  the  results  of  the  re- 
rainfall  nas  also  been  studied  by  Dr.  R.  von  Len-  cent  elections  show  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
denfeld,  in  connection  with  the  climatic  condi-  sentiment  in  favor  of  accepting  the  offer  made 
tions  of  Australia.     His  conclusion  is   that  in  by  the  Government. 

warm  and   dry  countries,  like  the   interior  of  In  an  enthusiaftic  description  of  Mount  Rai- 

Australia,  the  removal  of  trees  tends  to  increase  nier,  or  Mount  Tacoma,  in  "  Petermann's  Mit- 

the  rainfall  and  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  teilunffen,"  under  the  title  "  The  Rigi  in  the 

The  soil  is  so  hard  and  dry  that  the  greater  part  Cascaaes  of  North  America,"  Dr.  Julius  ROW 

of  the  fallen  rain  passes  swiftly  over  it  and  falls  says : 

into  the  lakes,  many  of  which  are  connected  with  a  few  days  later,  on  June  22,  we  ascended  for  the 
the  ocean  by  subterranean  streams,  so  that  there  aeoond  time,  in  fair,  dear,  weather,  and  fVom  the  first 
are  no  large  lakes  and  rivers.  When,  however,  peak  could  admire  Mount  Tacoma  in  all  its  grandeur 
the  trees  are  taken  away,  according  to  Dr.  Len-  ?nd  beauty.  I  had  olten  seen  this  noble  mountain— 
denfeld,  their  deep-reaching  roots  no  longer  ab-  '^  nor^emprofile from  Eagle  Gorge,  its  northwestern 
<i^*K  *k»  uA^i^^  .»Vv;o*».»  =^  ♦K««^  J*  ^^^u^^  *K«  slope  frt)m  Enumclaw  and  Taooma,  and  itB  south  west- 
sorb  the  nsmg  moisture,  so  that  it  reaches  the  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^  p^^  ^  Portland ;  now  it  presented 

roots  of  the  grasses  and  herbs.    The  dead  stems  ^  ^^  ^y^^  i^  northern  view.   Its  summit  is  divided, 

of  the  grasses  decay  and   leave  uttle  vertical  the  left  and  higher  peak  from  the  riffht  by  a  level  cut 

channels  in  the  n'ound,  passing  below  into  larger  having  in  the  midst  a  small  wavelike  efevation.    It 

channels  formerly  taken  up  by  the  tree  roots,  might  oe  a  question  whether  the  view  from  the  north- 

This  renders  the  soil  porous.  ^e»t,  fVom  Mount  Boldy  near  Enumdaw  and  from 

One  effect  of  the  westward  movement  of  emi-  '^"^T:  "^?7f°*^  ^^*  ^t^^®  ^f'  ^"^  **  °iV^.® 

S.of;r.«,  ;<>  o«^»,  ,v  *i»«  »<^<^nf  ,v»»»koo<^  /^#  Tn/ifon  TooTe  beautituJ.     But  this  view  from  the  north  is 

•ation  18  seen  m  the  recent  purchases  of  Indian  ^^^  ^ ^  ^^„  Bublime,  where  the  giant  rises  from 

nds  to  be  thrown  open  to  settlers.    Oklahoma,  f^e  bUlowy,  snowy  peaks  of  the  Cwcade  range  as 

an  area  of  3,120  square  miles,  situated  in  the  from  the  waves  of  the  sea.    From  their  Bummits  to 

heart  of  the  Indian  Territory,  was  opened  to  the  peak  xising  about  4,400  metres  on  high,  he  is 

settlers  in   the  spring  of   1889.     This  region,  wrapped  in  snow  and  ice ;  only  a  little  peak  standing 

which  is  not  laid  down  on  many  of  the  maps,  is  forward  on  the  left  or  eastern  slope  hiUi-way  up  the 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  "  Cherokee  strip,"  mountain  shows  dark  with  its  rocky  surface.    Mount 

on  the  east  by  the  Pawnees,  lowas,  Kickap<L,  ^';^^o^ZSX^^n^^^         Or^ 

and    Pottawatomies,  south    by  the  Chickasaw  ^lockner,  and  othir  Alpine  snow-clad  summits  are 

land,  and  west  by  the   Cheyennes    and    Ara-  not  to  be  compared  witn  this.    I  have  never  seen  a 

pahoes.    The  Cimarron  river  forms  part  of  its  mountain  to  equal  it,  either  in  Switzerland  or  die 

western  boundary  and  passes  through  its  north-  Tyrol,  in  the  Rockies  or  the  Cascades,  Mount  Blano 

em  part ;  the  Canadian  river  bounds  it  on  the  "id  Monte  Bosa  not  excepted, 

south,  the  "  Indian  meridian  "  forms  the  greater  To  the  mountain  from  which  this  view  was 

part  of  its  eastern  boundary,  and  the  98th  meri-  obtained  Dr.  R611  gave  the  name  Mount  Rigi.  It 

dian  of  longitude  more  than  three  fourths  of  its  lies  in  121°  15'  west  longitude  and  47"  22'  north 

western.    By  various  acts  extending  back  to  the  latitude,  is  about  7,500  feet  in  height,  and  has 

time  of  the  civil  war,  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  three  peaks  rising  one  above  another.    He  be- 

Indian  occupation  and  made  public  land ;  but  lieves  that  the  magnificent  view  from  this  New 

heretofore  tne  attempts  of  settlers  to  occupy  World  Mount  Rigi  will  some  time  lead  to  the 

have  resulted  in  failure.    The  bill  allowing  tne  building  of  a  mountain  railway  to  its  summit, 

settlement  of  whites  in  Oklahoma  passed  Con-  An  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Minnesota  Ilis- 

gress  Feb.  1,  1889,  and  was  signed  by  the  Presi-  torical  Society  to  settle  the  disputed  question  as 

dent  March  27,  the  opening  being  fixed  for  April  to  the  real  source  of  the  Mississippi  made  a  four 

22,  at  noon.    The  scenes  of  that  day  are  unparal-  months'  tour  in  the  regions  lying  about  its  head- 

leled  in  the  annals  of  emigration.    Encamped  on  waters,  and  returned  with  the  report  that  neither 

the  borders  of  the  country,  awaiting  the  stroke  Itasca,  Elk,  nor  Whipple  lake  is  entitled  to  the 

of  noon  on  the  appointed  day,  were  crowds  of  honor,  but  that  the  true  source  must  be  regarded 

speculators,  adventurers,  and  genuine  settlers,  as  two  lakes,  lying  about  a  hundred  feet  higher 

prepared  to  spring  upon  the  most  desirable  sites  than  Itasca  and  west  from  it.     Meantime  the 

and  hold  them  against  all  later  comers.     The  State  Legislature  had  made  a  law  that  Elk  lake 

oonseouent  confusion  was,  however,  well  over  in  should  he  the   name   of  the  water  sometimes 

a  week's  time ;  officers  chosen  by  the  settlers  known  as  Lake  Glazier,  and  that  after  Jan.  1, 

quickly  inaugurated  a  reign  of  law.     Guthrie,  1800,  the  use  of  all  books  and  maps  giving  any 

chosen  as  the  capital,  reports  15,000  inhabitants,  other  name  to  that  lake  should  be  forbidden. 

Interest  now  centers  in  the  efforts  of  the  Gov-  Venezuela. — Lake  Valencia  in  Venezuela  is 

emment  to  acquire  what  is  known  as  the  Chero-  remarkable  for  the  rapid  rate  at  which  its  waters 

kee  Strip  in  the  Indian  Territory.    It  is  through  are  receding.    A  recent  examination  by  Herr  E. 

this  land  only  that  the  recently  opened  territory  von  Hesse- Wart  egg  brings  out  some  facts  con- 
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ceminff  It.  In  Humboldt's  time  it  was  thirty-  will  expire  on  Dec.  1, 1890,  has  brought  an  an- 
fire  miles  long ;  it  is  now  but  thirty  miles  and  a  nual  rental  of  |dOO,(K)0  to  the  State.  A  commit- 
half.  The  town  of  Valencia  was  built  in  the  tee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1887  report- 
year  1555  at  a  distance  of  a  half-mile  from  the  ed  at  tne  November  session  that  the  value  of  bet- 
lake  shore ;  in  Humboldt's  time  it  was  three  miles  terments  made  by  the  lessees  was  $750,889.74, 
and  a  half  distant,  and  now  it  is  nearly  five  miles  while  the  claim  made  by  the  lessees  themselves 
away.  Herr  von  Hesse- Wartegg  noticed  on  the  at  this  session  amounted  to  more  than  $887,000. 
islands  he  visited  in  the  lake  a  well-defined  old  The  Legislature  finally  refused  to  allow  any 
shore  line,  about  ten  feet  above  the  present  level  claim  for  improvements  permanently  attached 
of  the  lake ;  and  his  observations  led  him  to  con-  to  the  property,  giving  the  lessees  only  the  roll- 
elude  that  the  lake  may  have  been  at  that  level  in^  stock  held  by  them  above,  the  amount  re- 
as  lately  as  during  the  last  century.  There  are  ceived  at  the  beginning  of  the  lease,  to  which  no 
twenty-two  islands,  of  which  only  three  are  peo-  claim  could  well  be  made  by  the  State.  The 
pled.  The  inhabitants  believe  that  the  water  of  terms  of  the  new  lease  were  fixed,  and  July  1*, 
the  lake,  which  is  turbid  and  contains  a  quantity  1890,  was  appointed  as  the  time  for  opening  bids, 
of  organic  matter,  tends  to  induce  disease,  and  the  terms  of  the  rental  to  be  advertised  for  four 
they  dp  not  drink  it.  A  part  of  the  diminution  weeks  preceding.  The  Governor  was  instructed 
in  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  lake  is  attributed  not  to  accept  any  bid  that  offered  the  State  less 
to  the  gradual  destruction  by  the  cattle  breeders  than  $35,000  a  month  for  a  lease  of  twenty  years, 
of  the  forests  that  formerly  covered  all  the  val-  or  less  than  $40,000  a  month  for  a  lease  of  thirty 
leys  around  the  lake,  thus  reducing  the  supply  years,  or  less  than  $45,000  a  month  for  a  lease  of 
from  the  tributary  streams,  of  which  there  are  fifty  years.  The  annual  appropriation  heretofore 
fourteen — not  twenty-two,  as  by  former  reports,  made  to  Atlanta  University,  which  had  not  been 

GEORGIA,  a  Southern  State,  one  of  the  origi-  paid  for  two  years  in  consequence  of  the  act  of 

nal  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  Jan.  2,  1887  forbidding  its  payment  so  long  as  the  uni- 

1788 ;  area,  59,475  square  miles ;  population,  ac-  versity   should  adhere  to  co-education  of  the 

cording  to  the  last  decennial  census  (1880),  1,542,-  races,  was  made  payable   hereafter  to  Morris 

180 ;  capital,  Atlanta.  Brown  College,  a  colored  institution  of  Fulton 

Goyemment. — The  following  were  the  State  County.    The  oolle^  will  receive  this  year  the 

officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  John  B.  Gor-  undrawn  appropriation  of  $16,000,  and  $8,000  an- 

don.  Democrat;  Secretary  of  State,  Nathan  C.  nuall^r  hereafter.    An  amendment  to  the  State 

Bamett ;  Treasurer,  R.  IT.  Hardeman  ;  Comp-  Constitution  was  proposed,  authorizing  the  Leg- 

troller-General,  William  A.  Wright;  Attorney-  islature  to  aid,  by  pensions  or  otherwise,  the 

General,  Clifford  Anderson  ;    Commissioner   of  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers  who  died  in  the 

Agriculture,  J.  T.  Henderson ;  State  School  Com-  service  or  have  since  died  from  wounds  received 

missioner,  James  S.  Hook ;  Railroad  Commis-  in  the  service.    The  amendment  is  framed  to  ap- 

sioners.  Alexander  S.  Irwin,  Campbell  Wallace,  ply  only  to  such  {)ersons  as  were  married  at  the 

L.  N.  Trammell ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  time  of  such  service  and  have  remained  unmar- 

Court,  L.  E.  Bleckley ;  Associate  Justices,  s/L,  H.  ried  since  the  death  of  their  husbands.    Another 

Blanford  and  T.  J.  Simmons.  important  act  established  a  coUeee  for  the  in- 

Finances. — On  Jan.  1  the  6-per-cent.  State  struction  of  white  girls,  to  be  called  the  Georgia 

bonds  of  1877,  amounting  to  $2,141,000,  became  Industrial  College,  and  to  be  f^vemed  in  connec- 

due  and  were  paid  by  issuing  4^per-cent.  bonds  tion  with  the  State  University,  forming  one  of 

to  the  value  of  $1,900,000,  the  balance  of  $241,-  the  departments  thereof.    The  institution  was 

000  being  paid  in  cash.     This  transaction  re-  located  at  Milledgeville,  and  $35,000  were  appro- 

duced  the  total  State  debt  from  $8,752,305  to  priated  for  buildings.    The  office  of  Stat-e  Geolo- 

$8,511,305.    The  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  gist  was  revived,  and  provision  was  made  for  a 

fiscal  year  1888-'89  was  $231,351.52.  geological,  mineralogical,  and  physical  survey  of 

The  tax  levy  for  1889  was  fixed  at  4  mills,  of  the  State.    The  hours  of  labor  in  cotton  and 

which  2*7  mills  are  levied  for  State  expenses,  ^  woolen  mills  and  in  other  manufacturing  estab- 

mill  for  schools,  and  the  remainder  for  the  State  lishments  were  limited  to  eleven  hours  m  each 

Capitol,  the  sinking  fund,  and  other  purposes,  day.    This  is  one  of  the  first  attempts  made  by 

The  total  tax  for  1888  was  3*5  mills.    The  assessed  the  State  to  regulate  the  employment  of  labor, 

valuation  of  the  State  for  1889  is  about  $380,-  The  Railroad  Commissioners  were  empowered 

000,000,  of  which  $34,219,457  is  the  valuation  of  to  tlx  joint  through  rates  for  railroads  in  the 

railroad  property.    The  total  valuation  for  1888  State.    Another  act  provides  for  the  taxation  of 

was  $357,167,458.  railroads  by  counties,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 

Legislative  Session. — ^The  adjourned  session  county  expenses.     Several    important   chan^ 

of  the  Legislature  began  on  July  3,  and  con-  were  made  in  the  revenue  law.    The  act  taxing 

tinned  through  Nov.  9.    It  was  one  of  the  long-  sleeping-cars  was  amended  so  as  to  apply  to  au 

est  sessions  in  the  history  of  the  State.    The  leg-  companies   that  transport  sleeping-cars  in  the 

islation  accomplished  was  largely  local  and  spe-  State.    The  amount  was  graduated  according  to 

cial,  including  64  bank  and  66  railroad  charters,  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad.    The  tax  of  $25 

Much  time  was  consumed  in  determining  wheth-  on  sewing-machine  agents  was  repealed,  and  a 

er  the  lessees  of  the  State  road,  otherwise  known  tax  of  $200  annually,  and  $5  for  each  agent  in 

as  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  should  the  State,  was  imposed  on  all  sewing-machine 

receive  credit  for  betterments  made  thereon  by  companies,  to  be  paid  before  they  can  do  business 

them,  and  in  deciding  upon  what  terms  a  new  in  tne  State.    The  measure  known  as  the  ferti- 

lease  of  the  road  should  be  made.    There  was  a  lizer-inspection  bill  reduces  the  fee  for  inspecting 

prolonged  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  from  fifty  cents  to  ten  cents  a  ton.    As  tne  pro- 

upon  the  latter  subject.    The  existing  lease,  which  ceeds  of  this  tax,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  in- 


spection,  ware  devoted  to  the  sup^rt  of  public 
schools,  this  reduction  will  depnve  the  school 
fund  of  about  $80,000  anniull;.  Other  acts  of 
the  seeaion  were  as  follow : 

AppropriatiDg  11,000  to  completetheroKcrof  Geor- 
gia IroopB  in  the  CoDfedonrte  aervice. 

To  rkcilicMe  legal  pnMeu  od  leasee  rulroad  compa- 

To  create  a  oommiuion  to  eurvef  Savaniudi  river 
in  tha  auunties  of  Riehmond,  (Jolumbia,  Elbert,  and 
Faiiiup,  tokaoertain  if  the  paaaage  or  flah  i*  obatructed, 
and  if  so  Bt  Aogiuta,  to  require  the  city  to  provide 
proper  fiahwayi.  eaD&ciallv  far  at  ~ ' 

1^  provide  i 

To  require  * 

l^vidiDg  for  a  commiauon  of  tliree,  to  be  appoint- 
ed b;  the  Oovemor,  to  ezamine  the  ojater  ioduBtr;, 
A  raaolutioa  utang  the  Fedeial  QovanuDent  to 


per  to  aell  or  diapoae  ol  cnipe  in  certain  eaaea,  and  to 
make  curtain  aola  of  the  landlord  indictable. 

To  or^niie  the  beard  of  trusteai  ot  the  Btale  Ua- 
vcnity.  Tlic  bill  provides  that  tlic  old  board  be  abol- 
ished and  a  new  one  created,  compoied  of  one  mem- 
ber fiXHD  each  cougretuional  district,  two  fh>m  the  city 
of  AChoDi,  and  tour  from  the  Stale  at  larce,  all  to  M 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  is  hinuell'  tA  be  sc- 
(ifieio  a  member. 

Prohibiting  the  ftimiabingof  minoraiivitheigarettefi. 

Providing  for  a  now  board  of  tnutoea  for  the  lu- 
natic aaylum  at  Milled^^ville.  The  aalary  ia  ntduced 
[W>m  S»UD  to  ClfiO  per  annum. 

To  admit  white  female  students  into  all  the  branch 
colleges  of  the  Stale  University. 

To  authoriie  and  encourage  the  conatractjon  of  tel- 
egraph lines  in  the  Slate. 

To  require  railroade  and  other  common  carrier* 
promptly  to  settle  claims  for  overcborgea  of  trciglit. 

To  pnveot  the  exemption  &om  t^xatioii  by  any 


make  a  ooost  anrvey  and  phyrioal  examination  of  the 
waters  ot  Oeorgia,  and  prepare  charts  showinj;  the  notu- 
tnl  oyater-beds,  and  productive  and  unproductive  areas. 

To  require  pereons  or  oorporatione  employing  fe- 
malea  in  monufhcturing,  mechsnioal,  or  mercent^le 
establiehmentn  to  provide  suitable  seats  for  them  and 
pemiit  their  u-'e. 

To  organiio  and  incorporate  the  Finl  Regiment  of 
Georgia  cavalry. 

To  authoHie  the  Governor  Co  leane  the  Indian  Spring 


le  the  oflloe  of  i^tate  Bank , . 

le  it  a  misdemeanor  to  publish  any  adver- 

if  a  lottery,  gift  enlerpriBB,  or  other  ocheme 

forbidden  by  law,  or  uie  resoll  of  the  drewing  or  dia- 
tribation  of  gifts  or  priiea,  either  by  newspaper,  writ- 
tan  or  printed  poateni.  dodgers,  or  circulara. 

To  authorim  tba  Governor  to  sell  the  citv  lot  and 
old  Capitol  building  in  the  citv  of  Atlanta,  and  alt  of 
ita  appurtenanees  in  Marietta  Street,  at  publio  aale. 

To  define  the  riiihta  of  landlords  tn  dechtre  the  ef- 
fectaofoertAin  contractu,  to  make  it  penal  for  any  crop- 


iinty  of  any  manufacturing  iodnatry  or  enlarprise, 

ropertj  of  any  kind  not  now  exempt  by  low. 

.:-_  .■,..  .!.„  „.!„  of  the  Okefcnokee  Swamp 


any  pro 


Ptovidine  that  liens  or  mortgages,  judgm<-u>~,  <;»:., 
shall  take  cSbrt  ttoia  the  time  they  are  entered  on  rec- 
ord, and  not  IVomthe  date  of  eiecudoD. 

Edncatlon.— The  following  stHtistics  show 
the  condition  of  the  public  schoola  tor  the  school 
year  ending  in  November,  1888,  as  compared  with 
tr  pn>ce(ling: 


that  of  the  Ti 
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The  total  amount    raised  by  the  State  for  their  total  expenditures  for  the  building  up  to 

schools  for  1887,  and  known  as  the  State  school  $999,881.57.     The  total  original  appropriation 

fund,  was  $493,509.52.  and  for  1888  about  $520,-  for  the  building  was  $1,000,000,  all  of  which 

000.    The  remainder  of  the  total  expenditures  was  raised  by  taxation.    Much  praise  was  ao- 

for  each  year  was  paid  from  funds  raised  by  lo-  corded  the  commissioners  for  completing  the 

cal  taxation.    The  State  school  fund  is  derived  work  within  the  terms  of  the  original  appropria- 

from  the  half  rental  of  the  Westward  Atlantic  tion.    The  building,  which  covers  63,426  square 

Railroad,  amounting  to  $150,000  annually ;  from  feet,  or  about  one  and  a  half  acre,  was  accepted 

poll  taxes,  amounting  to  about  $190,000  annu-  and  delivered  to  the  State  on  March  20. 

ally ;  from  the  liquor  tax,  yielding  $60,060.27  in  Bailroad9.—The  number  of  miles  of  railroad 

1887,  and  $65,392.20  in  1888 ;  from  fees  for  in-  in  the  State  on  June  30  is  4,420,  of  which  71 
specting  fertilizers,  yielding  $75,284  in  1887  and  miles  have  been  constructed  since  September, 
$94,115.18  in  1888 ;  from  hire  of  convicts,  yield-  1888.  In  June  122  miles  were  in  course  of  con- 
ing $17,184.37  in  1887  and  $18,867.77  in  1888;  struction.  The  following  statistics  cover  the  year 
and  from  tax  on  shows  and  other  sources.  ending  June  30 : 

.u  '^^l??i  • ""'  ^}^  I^egjslature  this  year  in  reducing  p^^^  „u^.  ,„  operatioii  in  Georgto-mlle..             »0 

the  fertilizer  fees  will  deprive  the  fund  of  about    AMeeaed  T»iue  of  all  roads $84,219,451 

$80,000  annually ;  but  the  act  of  1888  making  a    Taxea  paid  annuallj |186,ct7 

s^iai  «,pr«prWion  of  1 1«^^^     schools  in  J^s^^^i^^ii^^i;^::::::::::::-  •"••^iS! 

1889,  and  of  $330,000  in  1890,  and  granting  them    salaries  paid  anouaiij ficoouiooo 

also  the  revenue  derived  from  the  State  tax  on     Pftid  for  aD  purposes  in  the  sute $i4,ooo|ooo 

all  property  above  the  valuation  of  $360,000,000,  Total  y^w  of  stocks,  boods,  and  other  nilroad  ^^^^^ 

wUf  m6re  than  compensate  for  the  loss.  ^"^^^ $810,000,000 

The  State  University,  at  Athens,  enrolled  dur-  GERMAN    EYANOELICAL    SYNOD    OF 

ing  the  school  year  1888  214  students.    The  in-  NORTH  AMERICA.    This  body,  which  was  es- 

stitution  is  well  supported,  but  needs  to  establish  tablished  in  1840,  is  derived  from  the  Evangelical 

a  higher  standard  of  admission  in  order  to  per-  Church  of  Germany.    It  holds  the  Scriptures  of 

form  the  work  that    naturally  belongs  to  it.  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  only  and 

There  is  a  permanent  fund  amounting  to  $465,-  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and  accepts  the 

202.17,  the  income  of  which  is  available  for  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 

support  of  the  institution.    The  annual  expense  Churches,  including  the   Augsburg  Confession, 

of  maintenance  is  about  $31,0CK).  Luther's   Catechism,  and  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 

The  Insane. — At  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  chism,  so  far  as  they  agree  with  one  another,  as  a 
there  were  under  treatment,  in  October,  496  correct  interpretation  of  them.  According  to  its 
white  men,  584  white  women,  202  colored  men,  latest  numencal  returns,  it  has  643  ministers,  serv- 
and  225  colored  women ;  a  total  of  1,507.  Dur-  ing  842  congregations,  connected  with  which  are 
in^  the  year  preceding  515  new  patients  were  re-  50,000  famines  and  about  twice  as  many  regular 
ceived.  The  whole  number  treated  during  the  attendants  at  church ;  parochial  schools  main- 
year  was  1,901,  and  the  average  number  of  pa-  taiiied by 370 congregations;  629 Sunday-schools, 
tients  was  1,448,  or  108  more  than  for  the  year  with  6,142  teachers  and  60,258  pupils ;  a  college 

1888.  The  whole  number  treated,  1,901,  was  155  at  Elmhurst,  near  Chicago,  111.,  ana  a  theologi<^ 
more  than  in  any  previous  yean  About  75  per  seminary  near  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  two  orphanages 
cent,  of  the  patients  are  employed  at  light  laoor  near  St.  Louis,  and  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  a  third 
about  the  asylum.  A  remarkable  fact  is  the  in-  one  to  be  established  in  Texas.  The  voluntary 
crease  of  insanity  among  negroes.  In  1860  there  contributions  during  the  last  three  vears 
were  only  44  insane  negroes  in  Georgia.  It  is  amounted  to  $177,752.  The  Synod  publisnes  a 
also  a  curious  fact  that  tne  increase  of  consump-  weekly  general  religious  newspaper,  a  monthly 
tion  among  them  has  been  in  direct  proportion  theological  review,  and  four  special  papers  (mis- 
with  the  increase  of  insanity.  sionary  and  for  Sunday-schools  and  children). 

Militia.  —  The  State  militia  numbers  4,566  Besides  maintaining  home  missions  it  supports  a 
officers  and  men.  An  act  passed  by  the  Legisla-  mission  to  the  heatnen  in  India.  The  Triennial 
ture  this  year  provides  that  there  shall  be  annual  General  Conference  of  the  Synod  was  held  in 
encampments  of  one  week  of  all  the  military  Evansville,  Ind.,  Aug.  21  to  29.  The  Rev.  J, 
forces  of  the  State,  the  time  to  be  designated  by  Zimmerman,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  presided.  The 
the  Governor,  the  camp  to  be  chosen  by  an  ad-  body  is  distinctively  one  of  German-speaking 
visory  board,  and  the  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  people,  and  has  encouraged  the  use  of  the  Ger- 
Commonwealth.  A  sum  is  set  apart  to  be  ap-  man  language  in  its  official  acts  and  preaching 
plied  to  target  practice,  and  the  biU  is  so  framed  and  other  religious  services;  but  the  increasing 
that  bids  may  be  received  bv  the  advisory  board  use  of  the  English  lang^uage  among  its  member- 
frora  places  that  may  wisn  the  encampment,  ship  having  made  a  change  of  attitude  on  this 
There  was  appropriated  the  sum  of  $7,200  to  subject  expedient,  resolutions  were  adopted  de- 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.     Heretofore  ^^claring  that 

no  pecuniary  aid  has  been  granted  by  the  State  while  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America  is 

to  the  militia  since  the  civil  war.  German  and  intends  to  remain  Buch  as  long  as  God 

State  Capitol. — It  was   found   late  in   1888  permits,  it  earnestly  asks  all  its  ministers  and  oonirre- 

that  the  Statue  Capitol  could  not  be  completed  gations  to  establish  and  maintain  (food  German-£ng- 

at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  contemplated  by  the  "^'^  parochial  pchools  wherever  it  is  feasible,  in  order 

act  providing  for  its  construction,  and  in  De-  to  stop  the  an^icmng  prowjss  going  on  everywhere. 

/vomvLr   ♦»,«  T  ^,»;«iof ....^  «^f««^,wi    f k^   4.; *  In  those  places,  however,  where  the  establishment 

?^- 1  1     ,  QOA  ^^u^^*^""^  extended   the   time  to  ^f  such  parbchial  schools  is  impracticable,  and  Eng- 

Apnl  1,   1890.     borne  contracts  were  made   by  Ush  catechetical  instruction  and  English  preaching 

the   commissioners  for    extras,  which  brought  can  not  be  avoided  without  losing  our  young  people, 
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our  ministen  should  not  delay  suoh  inAtruotion  and  tofore.    All  laws  passed  by  the  Bundesrath  and 

preaching,  but  should  keep  our  children   in  our  Reichstag  must  be  signed  by  the  Emperor  and 

Ohurch,  even  if  this  can  only  be  done  by  giving  up  countersigned  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

'^Inl'iZ:  hoTv??;  to  evade  as  much  as  possible  S^^^^^^T^^LPTli^^l,  ^T.'^'  sittings  of  the 

the  inconvenience  n^ssarily  arising  from  a  mixture  Bundesrath,  while  the  Reichstag  elects  its  own 

of  languages,  the  anglicized  members  shall,  as  soon  as  pi^ident. 

I)ractioabTe,  be  gathered  in  purely  English  congrega-  The   reigning  Emperor  is  Wilhelm  II,  bom 

tions,  and  as  such  shall  be  served  apart  from  the  Ger-  Jan.  27,  1859,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Fried* 

man  congregations.  rich  III,  as  King  of  Prussia  and  German  Em- 

As  soon  as  nine  English  opngregauons  have  sprung  peror  on  June  15,  1888.    The  heir  apparent  is 

The  Cnancellor  of  the  Empire  is  Prince  Otto 
The  resolutions  also  authorize  provision  to  be  von  Bismarck-SchOnhausen,  oorn  April  1,  1815, 
made  for  the  training  of  theological  students  in  who  has  filled  the  office  since  the  establishment 
English ;  the  appointment  in  the  theological  of  the  empire.  The  Imperial  Ministers  or  Secre- 
seminarv  of  a  fourth  professor  who  is  proficient  taries  of  State  act  independently  of  each  other 
in  that  language ;  the  publication  of  an  English  under  the  supervision  of  the  CJfiancellor.  The 
catechism ;  and  the  translation  of  the  constitu-  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  Count 
tion  of  the  Synod  into  the  English  language.  Herbert  von  Bismarek-Schonhausen,  son  of  the 
The  president  of  the  Synod,  in  order  that  he  Chancellor.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Inte- 
raight  devote  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  rior  is  Ilerr  von  B5tticher,  who  acts  as  represen- 
presidential  work,  was  relieved  from  the  duty  of  tative  of  the  Chancellor.  The  Chief  of  the  Impe- 
serving  a  congregation ;  and  the  districts  were  rial  Admiralty  was  Count  von  Monts,  who  died 
invited  to  consider  whether  his  term  of  office  in  January,  1889,  and  was  succeeded  by  Vice- 
should  not  in  the  future  be  indefinite.  The  du-  Admiral  von  der  Goltz.  When  the  admiralty 
ties  of  the  president  were  defined  to  be :  To  su-  was  divided  into  a  civil  and  military  department, 
pervise  the  Synod  with  all  its  institutions ;  to  Baron  von  der  Goltz,  with  the  rank  of  admiral, 
watch  its  literary  activity  and  engage  in  it  him-  became  commanding  admiral  of  the  navy,  and 
self  as  much  as  possible ;  to  superintend  and  Rear- Admiral  Heusner  took  charge  of  the  Ma- 
guide  its  home  ana  foreign  missions;  and  to  fur-  rine  Office.  The  Minister  of  Justice  is  Herr  von 
ther  the  welfare  of  the  Synod  through  preaching  Puttkamer:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Baron 
and  lecturing  on  special  occasions.  The  erection  von  Maltzahn ;  President  of  the  Railroad  Office, 
of  a  memorial  church  at  Spires,  Germany,  in  Herr  Maybach ;  President  of  the  Court  of  Audit, 
commemoration  of  the  Protestation  of  1529,  was  Herr  von  Sttinzner ;  Chief  of  the  Post-Offlce,  Dr. 
approved  and  commended  to  ministers  and  con-  von  Stephan ;  President  of  the  Administration 

Segations  as  a  proper  object  for  contributions,  of  the  Invalid  Funds,  Dr.  Michtelis ;  President 
easures  were  taken  for  establishing  a  special  of  the  Debt  Commission,  Herr  Meinecke. 
institute  for  training  parochial  teachers  at  Area  and  Population, — The  German  Em- 
Hoyleton,  IlL  Two  new  districts  were  formed  pire  has  an  area  of  211,196  square  miles.  The 
by  division  of  the  Kansas  district,  making  the  population  on  Dec.  1,  1885,  when  the  last  census 
number  of  districts  subject  to  the  Svnod  fifteen,  was  taken,  was  46,855,704,  compared  with  45,- 
GERMANY,  an  empire  in  central  Europe  234,061  in  1880  and  42,727,860  in  1875.  Prussia, 
founds  on  treaties  concluded  in  November,  with  an  area  of  137,066  square  miles,  had  28,318,- 
1870,  between  the  North  German  Confederation  470  inhabitants.  Bavana,  29,875  square  miles 
and  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse  and  in  extent,  had  a  population  of  5,420,199.  Wfir- 
Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wfirtemberg,  ratifica-  temberg  comes  next  in  size,  with  an  area  of  7,530 
tions  being  exchanged  on  Jan.  29,  1871.  By  square  miles,  but  the  population  was  only  1,995,- 
decree  of  April  16,  1871,  the  Constitution  of  the  185,  and  that  of  Baden,  with  an  area  of  5,824 
Empire  took  the  place  of  these  treaties,  entering  square  miles,  was  1,601,225,  while  Saxony,  with 
into  foree  on  May  4, 1871.  The  confederation  of  an  area  of  5,795  square  miles,  had  3,182,003  pop- 
states  forming  the  empire  is  invested  with  sov-  ulation.  The  imperial  province  of  A4sace-lx)r- 
ereini  imperial  authonty,  which  is  exercised  by  raine,  5,580  square  miles,  had  a  population  of 
the  ICing  of  Prussia,  as  hereditary  German  Em-  1,564,355.  The  twenty  minor  states  —  grand- 
peror,  and  a  Bundesrath  or  Federal  Council,  com-  duchies,  duchies,  principalities,  and  free  cities — 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  federated  states,  which  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Pnissia,  Bavaria, 
limited  in  certain  functions  by  the  powers  dele-  Saxony,  and  WUrtemberg.  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
gated  to  the  Reichstag  or  Parliament,  a  body  of  Baden,  form  the  German  Empire,  are  Meek- 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The  Emperor  has  lenburg-Schwerin,  population  575,152 ;  Ilesse, 
the  power  to  declare  war,  if  defensive,  to  make  956,611 ;  Oldenburg,  341,525 :  Brunswick,  372,- 
peace,  and  to  enter  into  treaties.  A  declaration  452;  Saxe-Weimar,  313,946;  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
of  war,  if  not  defensive,  must  have  the  approval  litz,  98,371 ;  Saxe-Meiningen,  214,884;  Anhalt, 
of  the  Bundesrath.  The  assent  of  the  Reichstag  248,166 ;  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  198,829;  Saxc-Al- 
is  reouired  for  legislative  measures  framed  in  the  tenburg,  161,460 ;  Waldeck.  56,575 ;  Lippe,  123,- 
Bunaesrath,  and  taxation  and  expenditure  are  212;  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  83,836 ;  Schwarz- 
submitted  to  the  popular  assembly  for  discussion  burg-Sondershausen,  73,606 :  Reuss-Sc  hleiz.  1 10,- 
and  approval.  The  Bundesrath  has  58  members,  598;  Schaumburg- Lippe,  37,204:  Reuss-Greiz, 
nominated  by  the  governments  of  the  individual  55,904;  Hamburg,  518,620;  LUbeck,  67,658; 
states  for  each  session.    The  Reichstag  consists  Bremen,  165,628. 

of  397  members.     From  1890  the  legislative  pe-  The  number  of  marriages  in  Germany  was  372,- 

riod  will  be  five  instead  of  three  years,  as  here-  326  in  1886,  against  368,619  in  1885;  the  number 
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of  births,  1,814,499,  against  1,798,^7 ;  the  num-  emigrants  that  have  crossed  the  sea  since  1820 

ber  of  deaths,  1,302,108,  against  1,268,452 ;  excess  are  settled,  with  their  descendants,  as  American 

of  births  over  deaths,  512,396,  against  580,185.  citizens.   The  recent  social  legislation,  especially 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  was  9*47  the  wide-reaching  scheme  of  old-age  and  infir- 

per  cent.  mity  insurance,  ^ls  for  one  of  its  chief  objects 

The  population  of  Germany  was  divided  in  to  deter  people  from  going  to  America.   Every- 

1885  in  respect  to  religious  creeds  as  follows :  one  dependent  on  wages  is  compelled  to  contri- 

Protestants,  80,000,000 ;  Catholics,    15,882,000 ;  bute  to  the  accumulation  of  a  capital  that  will 

other  Christians,  126,000 ;  Jews,  554,530.  provide  an  annuity  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to 

The  following  cities  contained  more  than  100,-  work,  but  the  emigrant  forfeits  all  that  he  puts 

000  inhabitants  on  Dec.  31,  1885 :  Berlin,  1,315,-  into  the  fund,  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  the  sick 

287;  Hamburg,  305,690;  Breslau,  299,640;  Mu-  and  accident  insurance.    The  total  emigration 

nich,  261,981 ;  Dresden,  246,086 ;  Leipsic,  170,-  from  Germany  from  1871  to  1888  was  1,769,297 

340 ;  Cologne,  161,401 :  Magdeburg  (with  Neu-  persons,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  1,618,816 

stadt  and  Buckau),  159,520 ;  Frankfort-on-the-  went  to  the  United  States.    The  emigration  to 

Main,  154,518 ;  KSnigsberg,  151,151 ;  Hanover,  Brazil  during  the  eighteen  years  was  83,443;  to 

139,731;    Stuttgart,  125,901;  Bremen,  118,395;  other  parts  of  South  America,  15,599;  to  Aus- 

Dasseldorf,  115,190;  Nuremberg,  114,891 ;  Dant-  tralia,  16,341 ;  to  British  North  America,  4,780; 

sic,  114,805;  Strasburg,  111,987;  Chemnitz,  110,-  to  Africa,  4,047;  to  Asia,  1,086.    There  remain 

817;   Elberfeld,  106,499;  Altona,  104,717;  Bar-  74,685  emigrants  sailing  from  French  ports  whose 

men,  103,068.  destination  was  not  reported ;  but  nearly  all  of 

Emigration. — The  emigration  question  has  these  also  were  bound  for  the  United  States, 
for  many  years  past  seriously  engaged  the  at-  The  year  of  highest  emigration  was  1881,  when 
tention  of  German  statesmen  and  economists.  220,902  Germans  sought  new  homes  across  the 
In  the  acquisition  of  colonies  the  Government,  ocean.  In  1887  the  number  of  emigrants  was 
in  extendmg  its  protection,  and  private  indi-  95,605,  exclusive  of  4,107  who  went  by  way  of 
viduals,  in  embarking  their  capital  in  such  en-  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  and  of  4,947  sailing 
terprises,  have  been  guided  by  the  supposed  from  Havre  and  other  ports.  The  emigrants 
adaptability  of  the  territories  for  European  col-  bv  way  of  German  ports  and  Antwerp  comprised 
onization,  hoping  to  turn  the  stream  of  emigra-  52,986  males  and  42,619  females.  The  number 
tion  away  from  tne  United  States,  which  have  al-  whose  destination  was  the  United  States  was  91,- 
ways  been  the  goal  of  the  best  class  of  German  869.  Brazil  was  the  destination  of  1,152,  other 
emigrants,  who  oecome  entirely  lost  to  the  father-  American  countries  of  1,555,  Australia  of  600, 
land,  renouncing  their  allegiance  and  forgetting  and  Asia  and  Africa  of  529.  The  number  of 
their  native  language  and  customs.  The  high-  emigrants  in  1888  was  ^,568,  not  including 
lands  of  New  Guinea  and  of  east  Africa  and  the  those  who  sailed  from  French  ports, 
interior  of  southwest  Africa  were  supposed  to  be  Finances. — The  imperial  expenditures  in  ex- 
adapted  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  settlements,  cess  of  the  revenues  from  customs,  stamps,  certain 
and  still  no  German  emigration  has  been  attract-  excise  duties,  and  the  profits  of  the  post-office  and 
ed  to  those  regions.  Several  years  ago  south-  telegraphs  are  defrayed  from  assessments  levied 
em  Brazil  was  praised  as  a  profitable  field  for  on  the  individual  states  in  proportion  to  their 
German  settlers,  where  they  would  retain  their  population.  The  total  ordinary  expenditure  for 
national  habits  and  sentiments,  although  on  for-  18§8-'89  was  estimated  at  775,594,769  marks ;  but 
eign  territory.  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  the  extraordinary  expenditures  of  450,831 ,305  marks, 
Argentine  Republic  were  reoomended  also,  and  of  which  372,473,616  marks  were  for  military  pur- 
even  Patagonia.  The  formation  of  German  poses,  swelled  the  budget  to  1,225,926,074  marks, 
settlements  in  southern  Brazil  dates  from  1824.  To  meet  the  extraordinary  requirements  394,695,- 
Some  estimate  the  total  number  of  Germans  in  887  marks  were  raised  by  a  loan.  For  the  year 
Brazil  and  their  descendants  at  230,000.  They  ending  March  31, 1890,  the  total  expenditure  is  es- 
live  in  communities  separate  from  the  rest  of  timated  at  949,678,497  marks,  of  which  142,678,- 
the  population,  and  have  their  own  churches,  497  marks  represent  non-recurring  or  extraordi- 
schools,  and  newspapers.  Nearly  9,000  Germans  nary  expenditures.  The  ordinary  expenditures 
went  to  Brazil  in  1872^'73,  but  the  Brazilians  are  apportioned  in  the  following  manner : 
have  not  received  with  favor  the  planting  of  a 

foreign  colony  in  their  midst.    A  German  exhi-  u^^JJ??"'                                                    ^mi» 

bition  at  Porto  Allegre  was  broken  up  and  burned  chanceUwy  '..'.'.'.'.         '.  '.              .... '. '. '. '.  '.       uijm 

by  a  mob.   The  Brazilian  Government  has  endea-    Forel^  AflUn .'..'....!'..'..'..!!'.!.'.'..'.'..!     8^i8l854 

vored  to  discourage  German  immigration,  while    ^^^*>r awSSm 

welcoming  the  more  assimilable  Italians,  and  Nalry /.''....*'.*.'...'.'...*.'.'..'.'..'.!*..!!'.'.!!*..*.'.'.*,    mJStki 

has  done  what  it  could  to  break  down  the  na-  J usttoe  ...............    .!...!.!!.!..!!!..!!.!     i,65i,fi9« 

tional  character  of  the  German  settlements  by    IjJJJJJT ^^JmSo 

intermingling  with  them  immigrants  of  other  Debr?7.*.!!!*.. !.!!.!! !.!!!!!..*!.!!.'!.*..'.'!.!..'.    87,4^'iOO 

races.    Even  the  Chinese  are  held  to  be  pref-  Boreia of  Acconnti!.. !!.!!!!....!!.. !!!!!..!.!       '66fi;048 

erable  to  German  settlers.     For  these  reasons    f®""!^"'^'' !!i'?L?'!!J 

the  Prussian  Government  has  disapproved  erai-    I°^»'W''»°d w^m 

f ration  to  southern  Brazil,  and  latterly  the  tide         Total.: 80^48^480 
as  run  more  strongly  to  other  parts  of  South 

America.    In  1888  the  emigration  to  Brazil  was  The  receipts  from  customs  and  excise  duties  are 

1,129 ;  to  other  countries  in  South  America  1,723.  set  down  at  528,086,410  marks;  stamps,  27,975,- 

But  the  main  current  sets  toward  the  Unit-  000  marks;   post-office  and  telegraphs,  29,164,- 

ed  States,  where  three  quarters  of  the  5,000,000  417  marks;  railways,  19,202,995  marks;  interest 
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of  inyalid  fund,  26,267,882  marks ;  Imperial  Bank, 
printing  office,  interest  of  imperial  lunds.  Gov- 
ernment departments,  and  other  sources,  18,144,- 
279  marks ;  extraordinary^  receipts,  84,128,8^ 
marks ;  matricular  contributions,  221,140,567 
marks.  The  extraordinary  expenditure  includes 
a  deficit  of  22,696,484  marks  in  the  accounts  for 
1887-88  and  the  expenditure  of  70,284.394  marks 
for  military  and  16,588,770  for  naval  piirposes. 

The  budget  presented  to  the  Reichstag  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1889-'90  on  Oct  22, 
makes  the  revenue  and  expenditure  balance  at 
1,208,664,739  marks.  Of  tne  exi)enditure  849,- 
614,885  marks  are  set  down  as  being  permanent 
and  81,849,597  marks  as  non-recumng  in  the 
ordinary  estimates,  and  277,700,307  marks  as 
being  non-recurring  expenditure  in  the  extra- 
ordinary budget         * 

The  budgets  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
each  of  the  states  composing  the  German  Em- 
pire are  given  in  the  following  table,  in  German 
marks,  together  with  the  amount  of  their  public 
debts: 


STATIS. 

Pnuift 

BftVirU 

Wflrtemberg . .     . . 

SazoDjr 

BMlen 

Ifecklenbarg- 

Schwerln 

HMse 

OMeobenr 

BniiMwtck 

&aze-Welm«r 

Baxe-Meinlngen . . . 

AnUlt 

Saze-Cobnrig-Oothft 
Saxe-Altanborg  . . . 
WAldack 

LIppe 

Scbwarriniiv-Radol' 

ftUdt 

8ehwuxbiirg-8oa> 

d«nhaii0eii 

B«iiw-8chlete 

SchftiunbiirK-Llppe 

BeusA-Qrels 

Hamborif 

Lflbeck 

Brein6D 

Alaaoe-Lomiae . . . 


KCTWBMw 

1,410,728,981 
260,037,181 

5e^l.897 
112,102,814 

47,U1,«47 

2O,06O,8«8 
2S,a(V4,411 
7,M«,960 
]4.74^000 
0.746.M4 
5,248,680 
9.989,000 
6,688.881 
8,78&974 
1,061.965 
1,017,449 

8,806,800 

8,488,049 

1,458.868 

702,947 

845,782 

41,644,472 

8,212,825 

11,105,262 

48,798,688 


Dtbb 


1,410,788,981  4.485,104^7 

860,087,121  10^0,686.808 

56,806,4821    421<889,066 

118,102,814     650,205,550 


45,895,797 

80,660,668 
88,011,205 
8,214,770 
14,745.000 
6,746.544 
4,946,840 
9,969,000 
6,Ot$,82S 
8,785,0781 
1,047.876 
1,018,750 

8,808,800 

8,486.685 

1,485,058, 

685,669 

845,788' 

41,644,472, 

8,212,825' 

80,600,900' 

41,28^282: 


848,297,065 

48,488,800 

8^707,064 

87,481,488 

88,971,000 

^856,775 

18,988,517 

8,868,468 

7,680,867 

1,004,606 

8,899,500 

942.907 

4,246,000 

8,6864»2 

1,484.478 

510,000 

450,687 

218,798,287 

14,116,000 

67,107,550 

26,856,000 


1,896,800  marks.  The  working  expenses  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Domains,  and  Forests 
are  estimated  at  89,284,690  marks ;  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance,  43.902,650  marks ;  and  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works,  94,666,077  marks  for 
mines,  etc,  and  475,988,691  marks,  making  the 
total  working  expenditure  653,842,108  marks. 
The  administrative  expenses  of  the  departments 
of  State  are  estimated  altogether  at  289,077,742 
marks,  and  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  other 
fixed  charges  foot  up  419,203,817  marks,  mak- 
ing the  total  ordinary  expenditure  1,362,123,667 
marks,  to  which  must  be  added  48,605,254  marks 
of  extraordinary  expenditure.  The  Prussian  Diet 
in  1889  agreed  to  increase  the  King*s  civil  list  by 
3,500,000  marks,  Richter,  Yirchow,  and  five  other 
Radicals  being  the  only  opponents  of  the  bill. 
The  general  rise  in  prices  was  given  as  the  rea- 
son wn^  the  royal  household  could  no  longer  be 
maintained  on  12,000,000  marks  a  year. 

The  Army. — By  the  new  septennial  law,  ^hich 
continues  in  force  till  March  31, 1894,  the  peace 
effective  of  the  land  troops  is  fixed  at  4^,409 
rank  and  file,  or  about  492,000  men  including 
officers,  sur^^eons,  and  paymasters.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  strength  of  the  active  army 
in  1888-'89 : 


nncRiFTioNS  or  troops. 

TDtkntrj 

OayalrT 

Field  artUlenr 

FoitreM  ArtUMiy 

PlonMrt 

Tnlo 

Special  fonDAtlons 

Bta|r,eto 

Total  peace  footing 


881,886 

65,488 

88,648 

17,884 

12,881 

6,174 

988 

816 


478,8S8 


These  figures  refer  in  most  instances  to  the  year 
1889,  and  ti  others  to  1888.  The  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  are  not  Fcp- 
arated  from  the  private  accounts  of  the  grand 
duke,  and  are  never  published.  The  debts  of 
most  of  the  states  were  incurred  chiefly  for  rail- 
roads, and  in  several  instances  are  more  than 
covered  by  the  value  of  productive  property. 
The  railroad  debts  were  increased  in  ten  years 
from  1,498,858,100  marks  to  4,647,534,040  marks 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1889-'90. 

In  the  Prussian  budget  for  the  year  endine 
March  31, 1889,  the  revenue  from  aomains  ana 
forests  is  estimated  at  81,649,924  marks;  from 
direct  taxes  on  lands,  houses,  and  incomes,  the 
class  tax,  and  trade  taxes,  156,434,300  marks; 
from  indirect  taxes,  67,844,000  marks ;  from  the 
lottery,  8,222,700  marks;  from  mines  and  fur- 
naces, 109,618,136  marks ;  from  railroads,  720,- 
255,519  marks :  from  the  finance  administration, 
200,950,085  marks;  from  other  state  adminis- 
trations, 63,857,457  marks ;  from  other  sources, 
VOL.  XXIX. — 24  A 


The  number  of  horses  of  the  peace  establish- 
ment is  84,091 ;  of  field  guns,  1,374.  The  war 
strength  of  the  Oerman  army  is  1,567,600  offi- 
cers and  men,  with  312,780  horses  and  2,958 
guns.  If  the  Landsturm  is  included,  the  total 
number  of  trained  soldiers  is  at  least  2,650,000. 
The  total  number  of  men  available  for  war  is 
estimated  at  5,670,000.  The  infantry  of  the  line 
is  organized  in  166  regiments  of  3  battalions. 
Of  riflemen  there  are  21  battalions.  The  cavalry 
consists  of  93  regiments,  the  field  artillery  of  37 
regiments,  and  the  fortress  artillery  of  14  regi- 
ments. There  are  19  battalions  of  pioneers,  be- 
sides a  regiment  and  a  battalion  of  railroad 
troops  and  a  balloon  detachment.  The  train  is 
organized  in  18  battalions.  The  ordinary  Ger- 
man battalion  numbers  544  men,  and  in  time 
of  war  is  raised  by  calling  in  the  reserves  to  1,002 
men,  divided  into  four  companies  of  250  men 
each.  Two  battalions  form  a  regiment,  and  two 
regiments  a  brigade.  To  each  infantry  division 
of  two  brigades  four  squadrons  of  cavalnr  and 
four  field  batteries  of  six  guns  are  attached,  with 
a  battalion  of  either  riflemen  or  engineers.  An 
army  corps  comprises  two  infantry  divisions,  a 
cavalry  division  of  four  regiments  with  two 
batteries  of  horse  artillery  attached,  and  seven 
reserve  batteries  of  field  artillery,  one  of  them 
mounted,  besides  a  battalion  of  pioneers  and  one 
of  train.  The  seventeen  corps  cCarmie  are  terri- 
torially organized,  and  are  named  after  their  dis- 
tricts.   The  eleven  first  are  the  Prussian  corps, 
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bearing  in  the  order  of  their  numbers  the  names 
of  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Branden- 
burg, Saxony,  Posen,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Rhine- 
land,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  and  Hesse- 
Nassau.  The  Twelfth  Corps  is  the  Saxon,  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  those  of  Wttrtem- 
berg  and  Baden,  and  the  Fifteenth  the  corps 
garrisoning  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  last  has  bat- 
talions of  686  men  on  the  peace  footing,  like 
the  guards.  The  First  and  Second  Rojal  Ba- 
varian Corps  stand  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence and  administration  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  The  Prussian  Guards  constitute  a  sep- 
arate unnumbered  corps  d'armie. 

The  smokeless  powder  was  satisfactorilv  tested 
in  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  1889.  The  chief  ad- 
vantage of  this  powder  is  that  it  enables  infantrv 
to  take  a  clear  aim.  The  magazine  rifle  with 
ordinary  powder  would  possess  no  superiority 
over  the  breech-loader,  because  rapid  firing 
would  fill  the  air  with  smoke,  quite  obscuring 
the  field  of  vision.  But  scarcely  less  important, 
especially  in  contending  against  cavalrv,  is  the 
disadvantage  at  which  the  foe  is  placed,  who  is 
unable  to  discern  from  what  quarter  the  fire  is 
given.  Novelties  in  the  defense  of  earth-works 
are  wire  fencing  to  obstruct  a  bajonet  attack  and 
movable  ironclad  turrets  contaming  Schumann 
revolving  guns.  The  employment  of  carrier 
pigeons  and  dogs  as  bearers  of  dispatches  was 
also  successfully  tried  during  the  manoeuvres. 
The  Emperor  has  changed  the  arms  of  the  cav- 
alry, all  classes  of  which  will  hereafter  bear  the 
lance  as  the  principal  weapon,  The  cuirass  in 
the  German  army  is  to  be  discarded. 

In  a  supplementary  budget  presented  to  the 
Bundesratn  in  March,  1889,  provision  was  made 
for  an  increase  of  the  field  artillery  on  the  peace 
footing  by  giving  each  army  corps,  except  the 
Wttrtemberg  and  Alsace-Lorraine  corps,  two  reg- 
iments and  adding  three  regiments  to  the  royal 
Saxon  artillery.  The  reason  given  for  strength- 
ening this  arm  was  the  recent  augmentation  of 
the  French  artillery.  A  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  new  chief  of  the  general  staff.  Gen- 
eral Count  Waldersee,  whose  views  were  shared 
by  the  Emperor,  and  General  Bronsart  von 
Schellendorff,  who  is  credited  with  saying,  **  It  is 
possible  to  have  too  much  artillery,"' led  to  the 
retirement  of  the  latter  from  the  Prussian  Min- 
istry of  War,  which  he  h^  conducted  for  six 
years,  and  the  appointment  of  General  von  Verdy 
du  Yemois  as  his  successor  in  the  beginning  of 
April  General  Bronsart  was  said  also  to  be 
opposed  to  the  new  infantry  tactics  in  which  an 
irregular,  creeping  advance  in  twos  and  threes 
takes  the  place  of  the  solid  front  of  the  old  line 
of  battle.  General  von  Verdy  has  done  much 
by  his  writings  to  develop  the  modem  German 
tactics.  In  the  army  buaget  for  1890  the  sum 
of  6,629,000  marks  is  added  to  the  permanent 
expenditure,  1,500,000  marks  being  devoted  to 
the  creation  of  two  new  army  corps.  The  ex- 
traordinary army  estimates  amount  to  139,500,- 
000  marks,  of  which  45,750,000  marks  are  for 
charges  necessitated  by  the  extension  of  the  obli- 
gation of  militarv  service,  and  61,250,000  marks 
are  for  the  artillery.  The  two  new  army  corps 
are  formed  by  the  division  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps.  The  Sixteenth  Corps  will  be  stationed  on 
the  Russian  frontier. 


The  Nett.— The  German  navy  on  March  Sit 
1888,  had  of  the  various  classes  of  steam  vessels* 
completed  or  in  the  process  of  construction,  the 
following  numbers : 


VESSBL8. 


Ironclad  ships 

Ironclad  gunboata 
Frigate  cnilaera  .. 
Corvette  croiaers  , 

Cnilaen , 

Oanboata , 

Aviaoa , 

8cbo<4  vesaela  . . . , 
Other  vesaelt 

Total 


Mo. 

OOBS. 

Mfltrle 

tOBI, 

18 

148 

68,684 

14 

17 

16,514 

8 

128 

85,490 

10 

128 

26,rj» 

0 

26 

5,188 

0 

19 

8,449 

6 

15 

7329 

10 

78 

14,8S5 

8 

18 

8,645 

79 

AM 

169,186 

pow* 


78.400 

11,900 

8^lO0 

82,900 

4,560 

1,970 

17.800 

10,560 

6,290 

168,470 


This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  "  Irene  " 
and  "Prinzessin  Wilhelm."  launched  in  1887, 
steel,  deck-protected  cruisers  of  4,230  tons,  de- 
signed for  a  speed  of  eighteen  knots,  and  armed 
with  fourteen  6-ton  guns.  There  are,  besides,  a 
great  number  of  tor^db  boats.  Under  the  new 
naval  administration,  the  ambition  of  the  Em- 
peror to  have  a  strong  war  fleet  has  led  to  the 
elaboration  of  a  programme  of  construction  in 
which  heavy  ironclaos  again  find  a  place  in  spite 
of  the  doubts  of  modem  naval  critics  respecting 
this  costly  kind  of  vessel.  The  nucleus  of  the 
projected  fleet  will  be  four  battle  ships,  of 
about  10,000  tons  displacement,  armed  with 
heavy  guns  and  all  other  appliances  for  offensive 
warfare,  plated  with  thick  armor,  and  capable 
of  every  manceuvre  that  the  progress  of  naval 
art  makes  possible.  The  plan  includes,  further, 
seven  protected  corvette  cruisers  of  great  speed 
and  fuel  capacity,  with  steel  deck-armor  protect- 
ing the  machinery,  boilers,  and  ammunition 
chamber;  ten  ironclad  gunboats  with  turret-s, 
rams,  and  torpedo  appliances ;  four  unprotected 
cruisers  for  the  naval  stations  in  the  German 
protectorates ;  two  avisos ;  and  two  torpedo  ves- 
sels. The  first  of  the  large  ironclads,  laid 
down  at  Kiel  in  November,  will  be  completed  in 
1893.  The  navy  is  commanded  by  an  admind- 
in-chief  and  seven  admirals,  who  have  under 
them  823  officers,  including  surgeons  and  engi- 
neers. The  crews,  including  marines,  nummr 
14,743  men  and  boys.  This  force  is  raised  bv 
conscription  among  the  seafaring  population  and 
by  the  voluntary  enlistment  of  seame^  of  whom 
there  are  48,000  in  the  German  merchant  service 
and  6,000  on  foreign  vessels.  The  war  strength 
of  the  crews  in  18^  was  88,700  men. 

During  the  last  four  years  of  General  von  Ca- 
privi*s  ^ministration  of  the  admiralty  depart- 
ment he  brought  the  personnel,  which  in  1884 
was  6,000  or  7,000  short  of  the  80,000  required  to 
man  the  fleet  in  time  of  war,  up  to  that  figure 
by  securing  enlistments  for  four  years  among  the 
inland  population,  by  training  young  men  in  the 
school  squadrons,  and  by  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  Feb.  11, 1888,  to  augment  the  war  strength 
of  the  crews.  In  1889,  at  the  desire  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  Reichstag  sanctioned  a  change  in  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  navy.  The 
administration  is  separated  from  the  military 
command  and  confided  to  a  new  department 
called  the  Imperial  Naval  Office  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Chancellor,  while  the  command  of 
the  fleets  and  vessels  and  the  direction  of  purely 
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naval  affairs  on  sea  and  land  is  given  to  an  ad-  547,000  to  880,000  metric  tons,  and  that  of  barley 

miral-in-chief,  who  will  not  have  to  busy  himself  from  511,600  to  444,000  tons.    The  exports  that 

with  legislative  and  financial  matters  connected  showed  the  largest  gains  were  coal  and  coke, 

with  the  navy,  but  only  with  the  military  effi-  ores,  fertilizers,  potatoes,  flour,  fruit,  oils,  chem- 

ciency  of  the  naval  forces.  ical  products,  p&per  materials,  textile  materials, 

Commerce  and  Industry. — The  customs  ter-  and  machinerv.  The  articles  of  export  that  show 
ritorv  of  the  German  Zollverein  comprises,  since  the  greatest  falling  off  are  (besides  sugar)  salt, 
October,  1888,  when  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  a  coffee  substitutes,  spirits,  earthen  and  porcelain 
small  district  on  the  Swiss  border  in  Baden  were  wares,  raw  and  manufactured  metals,  timber, 
incorporated,  the  entire  political  territory  of  the  wooden  wares,  paper,  textiles,  and  railroad  cars. 
Empire,  except  small  areas  reserved  for  free  The  export  trade  in  cotton  goods,  dresses,  lin- 
docKs  in  Hamourg  and  Bremen,  and  beyond  the  ens,  half  silks,  and  woolen  goods  has  recently 
limits  of  the  Empire  it  includes  the  Grand  declined,  and  there  has  been  a  more  serious  de- 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  the  Austrian  com-  crease  in  iron  manufactures,  which  decline 
mune  of  Jungholz.  The  value  of  the  general  nearly  one  half  between  1886  and  1888.  The  re- 
commerce  for  1887  was  0,501,994,000  marks,  turns  for  the  first  half  of  1889  show  a  marked 
comprising  4,780,881,000  marks  of  imports  and  decline  in  some  classes  of  goods  that  have  here- 
4,771,613,000  marks  of  exports.  The  imports  of  tofore  steadily  advanced,  such  as  glassware, 
merchandise  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  leather,  and  leather  goods,  and  decreases  in  the 
8,124,700,000  marks,  and  the  exports  of  domestic  exports  of  alcohol,  beer,  and  paper,  while  in  sugar 
products  to  8,185,200,000  marks.  The  imports  there  was  some  recovery.  Tne  United  States 
of  horses  were  of  the  value  of  7^,049,000  marks,  customs  authorities  have  lately  refused  to  accept 
and  those  of  swine  48,658,000  marks,  the  total  the  valuations  given  by  exporters  of  cloaks  and 
imports  of  live  animals  amounting  to  168,017,000  other  garments.  The  German  export  trade  has 
marks,  while  the  exports  were  89,774,000  marks,  undergone  considerable  changes  in  recent  years. 
The  imports  of  cereals  were  valued  at  267,900,-  The  countries  that  participate  most  largely  in 
000  marks,  and  the  exports  at  56,400,000  marks,  the  foreign  commerce  are,  m  the  order  of  their 
The  import  of  coffee  was  168,025,000  marks ;  of  importance.  Great  Britain,  Austria -Hungary, 
petroleum,  61,128,000  marks ;  of  tobacco,  75,700,-  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  the  United  States, 
000  marks ;  of  raw  cotton,  224,877,000  marks ;  of  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The  once  large 
wool,  216,151,000  marks;  of  woolen  yam,  94,-  export  trade  to  Russia  has  fallen  away,  owing 
374,000  marks ;  of  raw  silk,  98,187,000  marks,  to  protective  duties,  and  the  trade  with  Austria 
Some  of  the  largest  exports  were  sugar,  of  the  ana  France  has  also  declined,  while  that  with 
value  of  180,927,000  marks ;  leather  goods,  142,-  southern  Europe,  and  especially  with  Italv,  has 
588,000  marks  ;  cotton  cloth,  217,586,000  marks ;  made  up  a  great  part  of  the  loss.  But  tne  ex- 
hosiery,  109,879,000  marks ;  ribbons,  etc.,  108,-  tension  of  German  trade  since  1880  has  been 
741,000  marks ;  mixed  silk  and  cotton  cloth,  chiefly  due  to  the  augmented  demand  for  Ger- 
147,156,000  marks  ;  paper  goods,  94,587,000  man  goods  in  Great  Britain,  partly  for  re-export 
marks ;  machinery  and  instruments,  124,022,000  to  Australia  and  other  countries,  in  the  United 
marks ;  hardware,  78,859,000  marks ;  glass  and  States,  and  in  the  countries  of  South  America, 
pottery,  71,500,000  marks ;  jewelry  and  works  of  where  the  Hamburg  merchants  have  made  par- 
art,  116,800,000  marks;  wooden  wares,  107,581,-  ticular  efforts  to  extend  their  trade. 
000  marks;  coal,  89,888,000  marks ;  books,  etc..  The  area  devoted  to  wheat  in  1888  was  1,919,- 
88,500,000  marks ;  aniline  dyes,  42,589,000  marks;  662  hectares,  producing  2,830,804  metric  tons  or 
hops,  81,508,000  marks.  The  imports  of  precious  99,640,000  bushels ;  the  area  under  rye,  5,842,280 
metals  in  1887  amounted  to  64,092,000  marks,  hectares,  producing  5,875,784  tons ;  under  bar- 
and  the  exports  to  54,862,000  marks.  ley,  1,731,121  hectares,  producing  2,205,504  tons ; 

The  sum  of  the  special  imports  for  1888,  inclu-  under  oats,  8,810,244  hectares,  producing  4,801,- 
sive  of  precious  metals,  was  3,485.900,000  marks ;  407  tons ;  under  potatoes,  2,918,147  hectares,  pro- 
of the  special  exports,  8,852,600,000  marks.  The  ducing  25,272,998  tons.  The  vineyards,  covering 
merchandise  imports  amounted  to  8,290,700,000  120,210  hectares,  yielded  2,392,042  hectolitres  or 
marks  and  the  exports  to  8,205,900,000  marks,  52,624,924  gallons  of  wine.  The  product  of  sn- 
showing  an  excess  of  imports  of  84,800,000  gar  in  1888  was  1,475,827  tons;  of  tobacco,  90,- 
marks.    There  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  114,000  pounds. 

coal,  timber,  nitre,  ores,  and  stone.  The  exports  The  value  of  coal  and  lignite  mined  in  1887 
show  an  inconsiderable  increase  in  the  total,  was  851,278,000  marks ;  of  iron  ore,  84,005,000 
owing  chiefly  to  the  decline  in  the  sugar  export  marks;  of  zinc  ore,  10,022,000  marks;  of  lead 
and  to  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  exports  to  ore,  15,928,000  marks ;  of  copper  ore,  14,552,000 
Austria- Hungary  and  Italy,  which  were  higher  marks ;  of  mineral  salts,  14,947,000  marks ;  of 
than  usual  in  1887  on  account  of  the  impending  other  salts,  88,122,000  marks.  The  total  value 
rise  in  the  tariff  that  went  into  effect  m  1888.  of  minerals  produced  in  Germany  and  Luxem- 
A  comparison  of  the  totals  with  the  preceding  burg  was  449,000,000  marks.  The  pig  iron  prod- 
year  is  misleading  on  account  of  the  incorpora-  net  was  4,028,958  metric  tons  of  2,200  pounds, 
tion  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  in  the  Zollverein.  valued  at  166,448,000  marks.  The  quantity  of 
An  analysis  of  the  returns  shows  diminished  manufactured  iron  was  8,496,117  tons;  the  val- 
imports  of  animals  and  animal  food  products,  ue.  442,525.000  marks. 

cereals,  and  iron  manufactures,  and  an  increase  Navigation. — The  merchant  navy,  in  the  be- 
in  the  imports  of  coffee,  spirits,  petroleum,  and  ginning  of  1888,  numbered  3,811  vessels,  of  1,240,- 
materials  for  the  chemical,  tanning,  textile,  and  182  tons.  There  were  717  steamers,  of  470,864 
paper  industries.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  tons,  and  8,094  sailing  vessels,  of  769,818  tons, 
grain  duties,  the  import  of  wheat  fell  off  from  Of  the  steamers  838,  of  117,240  tons,  belonged  to 
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the  Baltic  ports,  and  884,  of  858,134  tons,  to  the  table  shows  the  acquisitions  that  were  made 

ports  of  the  North  Sea ;  and  of  the  sailing  ves-  from  that  year  to  the  end  of  1888,  with  their  ap- 

sels  there  were  1,087,  of  285^92  tons,  sailing  proximate  area  in  square  miles : 

from  Baltic  ports,  while  2,057,  of  584,526  tons,  protectorates.                                              Am. 

belonged  to  tne  North  Sea  ports.    At  the  begin-  Ik  Wtn  AnioA: 

ning  of  1889  the  number  of  sailing  ships  had  de-       TogoUaid,  Porto  Sofuro,  aad  Little  Ptopo 400 

creased  by  more  than  200,  causing  adecline  in    iK^8ouTH*AFBioA-' ^^^^ 

the  aggregate  tonnage  of  registered  vessels  to       Dtmu*  and  Qreit  Nain«qa»  Landa 880,000 

1,288,894,  notwithstanding  the  addition  to  the  Iv  East  Afbioa  : 

merchant  navy  of  47  steamers,  of  82J815  tons.       UMji«jUkaml,Ngnru,andU8egna 00^ 

The  crews  of  the  sailing  vessels  decreased  from  other  territoriea'.V.*".'.".*'.'.'.*.'.!*.*.**.*.*.*.!*.!!'.!!*.!!!  S40,ooo 

21,220  to  19,574  men,  while  those  of  the  steam    Ik  im  Wwmii  PaotticV 

fleet  increased  from  15,866  to  16,684  men.  SSSIrekA^"*?**  mlSo 

The  subsidized  steamship  lines  to  Australia  Solomon  idandf?.^?! !!!'!'.'.*.!".!.'".*.! !!!!!*. ."!!'.!     Ilaoo 

and  eastern  Asia,  which  began  operations  in  MawhaH lalanda.. . .........'.                                 iso 

1886,  make  ouicker  voyages  than  almost  any  _  ^ 

other  lines,  the  steamers  averaging  usually  14  t48,080 

knots.    This  advantage  will  be  retained,  as  the  The  population  of  Togoland  and  the  stations 

steamship  companies  mtend  to  replace  their  At-  on  the  Slave  Coast  is  about  40,000.    The  South 

lantic  liners  which  have  developea  a  speed  of  18  African  territories  have  about  200,000  inhab- 

knots,  with  lareer  and  fleeter  vessels,  to  employ  itants.    Kaiser  Wilhelm's  land  in  New  Guinea 

the  old  steamships  on  the  Indian  and  Pacific  has  a  population  of  109,000,  and  New  Britain 

Ocean  routes.  and  other  islands  of  Bismarck  Archipelago  con- 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  German  tain  approximately  188,000  inhabitants,  the  Solo- 
ports  during  1887  was  62,882,  of  the  aggregate  mon  Islands  90,000,  and  the  annexed  islands  of 
tonnaee  of  10,994,680 ;  and  the  total  number  the  Marshall  group  10,000. 
cleared  was  62,827 ;  the  tonnage,  11,076,278.  The  Hanseatic  syndicate  for  whose  behoof 
The  number  entered  with  cargoes  was  52,844,  of  the  Toeo  and  Cameroon  protectorates  were  estab- 
10,072,566  tons ;  cleared  with  cargoes,  47,808,  of  lished  declined  to  assume  the  political  jurisdic- 
8,240,626  tons ;  entered  in  ballast,  10,088  vessels,  tion,  and  therefore  the  Government  was  com- 
of  922,114  .tons ;  cleared  in  ballast,  15,024  ves-  pelled  to  send  out  a  staff  of  officials  to  administer 
sels,  of  2,885,747  tons.  A  little  more  than  50  per  those  territories  as  crown  colonies.  For  similar 
ceni.  of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  reasons  an  imperial  commissary  was  appointed 
was  German,  and  27^  per  cent,  was  British.  for  Southwest  Africa.    The  New  Guinea  pos- 

Bailroads. — The  total  length  of  railroads  in  sessions  have  also  been  transferred  to  the  admin- 
operation  in  1888  was  25,127  miles,  of  which  istration  of  the  Government,  and  in  East  Africa 
21,710  miles  were  the  property  of  the  state.  The  political  difficulties  of  the  company  have  led 
total  amount  of  capital  mvested  in  railroads  at  to  the  blockade  of  the  coast,  and  necessitated 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  1887  was  9,848,708,-  the  supersession  of  the  political  powers  of  the 
000  marks.  The  receipts  during  that  year  were  company  by  an  imperial  commissary  with  niili- 
1,026,861,000  marks,  and  the  expenses  574,985,000  tary  forces  under  his  command  (see  Zanzibar). 
marks,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  4|  per  cent,  on  the  The  cost  of  administering  the  colonies  of  West 
capital.  Although  the  public  debts  of  the  states  Africa  is  in  great  part  aef rayed  from  the  du- 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  nationaliza-  ties  collected  by  the  officials.  The  revenue  of 
tion  of  the  railroads,  the  profits  of  the  lines,  with  Togo  is  estimated  in  the  budget  of  1889-'90  at 
the  funds  for  construction  and  the  extinction  of  167,000  marks,  and  the  expenditure  at  178,000 
debts  that  were  turned  over  by  the  companies,  marks ;  the  revenue  of  Cameroons  at  76,000 
amounting  altogether  to  1,006,862,000  marks,  marks,  and  the  expenditure  at  94,000  marks, 
have  more  than  paid  for  the  construction  of  be-  The  Emperor  gave  his  approval  on  May  17, 
tween  6,000  and  7,000  new  railroads  since  1880,  1889,  to  an  alteration  in  the  statutes  of  the  New 
which  cost  995,182,000  marks.  Guinea  Company,  transferring  the  civil  authority 

Telegraphs  and  Post-Offlce.  —  The  total  and  administration  of  the  laws  to  the  Imperiu 
length  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  beginning  of  Government,  while  the  company  retains  the 
18^  was  55,748  miles ;  the  lenp;th  of  wires,  198,-  monopoly  of  the  right  of  aojuiring  land.  The 
214  miles.  The  number  of  dispatches  in  1887  impenal  commissary  with  his  official  staff  en- 
was  21,750, 848,  of  which  15,117,8^8  were  internal,  tered  on  his  duties  in  October.    The  company 

The  imperial  post-office  and  the  separately  has  raised  experimental  crops  of  tobacco  in 
administered  royal  4>ost  -  offices  of  Bavaria  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm*s  Land  that  brought  a  fair 
WQrtemberg  carried  together  897,765,900  let-  price.  Nevertheless  the  enterprise  has  lagged, 
ters,  276,588,710  postal  cards,  20,840,490  samples,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Government  was  neces- 
275,267,320  sealea  wrappers,  624,818,320  newspa-  sary  to  save  it  from  failure.  The  Germans  have 
pers,  and  97,847,880  unregistered  packa^s  in  not  been  able  to  teach  the  natives  of  New  Guinea 
1887.  The  money  remittances  were  worth  m  the  to  labor,  and  even  the  Solomon  Islanders  and 
ASgregAte  18,927,684,555  marks.  The  receipts  other  islanders  that  are  used  to  work  on  planta- 
of  the  post-office  and  telegraphs  in  1887-'88  were  tions  have  a  dread  of  them.  Cotton,  as  well  as 
213,446,446  marks,  and  the  expenses  188,144,491  tobacco,  has  been  proved  a  promising  crop.  But 
marks.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  German  capitalists  prefer  to  invest  in  the  plan- 
postal  and  telegraph  services  at  the  beginning  of  tations  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  small  culti- 
1888  was  101,20iB.  vators  can  not  be  induced  to  emigrate  to  the 

Dependencies. —  Before  1884  Germany  had  German  colony, 

no  possessions  beyond  the  seas.    The  following  When  Prince  Bismarck  expounded  the  new 
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colonial  policy  in  1884  and  1885,  the  intention  slayes  in  the  factories  and  plantations  it  would 

was  that  it  should  be  confined  to  the  granting  of  not  merely  injure  Oerman  interests,  but  would 

SehtUzbriefe  after  the  model  of  the  royal  char-  incur  the  ill-will  of  foreign  nations.    In  the 

ters  formerly  issued  by  the  English  Oovemment  extraordinary  estimates  for  1890-'91  there  is  an 

to  proprietary  companies.    The  colonial  empire  item  of  166,o00  marks  for  a  police  force  in  the 

—greater  in  extent  than  Germany — was  acquired  Southwest  African  protectorate, 

without  effort  on  the  part  of  tne  Government,  In  the  Togo  distnct  Dr.  L.  Wolf— the  leader  of 

except  in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  but  since  then  an  exploring  expedition— involved  himself  in 

it  has  become  evident  that  sacrifices  are  neces-  hostilities  with  the  Kebu  tribe  in  January,  1889. 

sary  to  bring  the  colonial  undertakings  to  a  sue-  He  killed  their  principal  chief,  and  destroyed 

cessful  issue.    The  Hamburg  merchants  are  not  their  dwelling-places.     In  Cameroons  the  Ger- 

inclined  to  invest  capital  in  those  regions  simply  mans  interfered  in  a  feud  between  the  Bomboko 

because  they  have  been  proclaimed  German  ter-  and  Rumby  that  arose  from  the  accidental  ki]}- 

ritory,  and  still  less  to  support  their  civil  admin-  ing  of  a  woman.    In  February  an  expedition  was 

istration.    Much  of  the  stock  of  the  colonial  undertaken  in  the  Cameroon  territory  against 

companies  was  taken  from  patriotic  or  political  the  Lukullo  negroes,  who  wounded  some  of  the 

motives  by  people  of  inland  cities,  and  when  German  marines  in  a  fight.    On  Feb.  10, 1880,  a 

their  enthusiasm  subsided,  the  enterprises  seemed  party  of  marines  burned  Bibundi  and  another 

likely  to  perish,  unless   the   Government   did  villace  on  the  coast  because  the  inhabitants  as- 

something  to  facilitate  German  trade  with  the  sisted  the  enemy. 

new  protectorates.  Therefore  the  administra-  Social  LeglBlatlon. — ^The  old-age  and  in- 
tion  of  the  laws  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  flrmity  insurance  bill  is  the  last  and  most  im- 
imperial  authorities,  and  naval  and  military  portant  installment  of  the  scheme  of  state  social- 
operations  have  been  begun  for  the  purpose  of  ism  that  was  unfolded  in  the  message  of  the 
removing  the  obstacles  to  trade.  On  tne  west  Emperor  Wilhelm  I  to  the  Reichstag  on  Nov. 
coast  of  Africa  the  Germans  are  proceeding  to  17,  1881.  The  first  of  the  socialistic  measures 
break  down  the  trading  monopolies  enjoyea  by  was  tiie  bill  for  insurance  against  sickness,  which 
the  tribes  near  the  coast  and  secure  a  free  ri^ht  became  law  in  1888.  By  the  operation  of  this 
of  transit  to  white  traders  and  natives  of  the  in-  law  workingmen  are  compelled  to  pay  from  1^ 
terior.  On  the  east  coast  the  Arab  traders  in  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  normal  local  wages,  as  ascer- 
slaves,  ivory,  and  other  products  constitute  the  tained  hj  the  civil  authority  in  consultation  with 
hindrance  to  German  trade  that  the  Government  the  officials  of  the  commune.  In  return  for 
has  undertaken  to  clear  away.  The  agricultural  these  payments — which  are  stopped  from  their 
enterprises  in  the  German  colonies  can  only  be  wages^they  receive  treatment  and  medicines  in 
carried  on  by  means  of  colored  labor.  In  Africa  case  of  sickness  and  half  wages,  measured  by  the 
this  is  usually  slave-labor,  the  slaves  being  hired  normal  local  rate,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
from  their  owners  for  a  term  of  years.  In  the  thirteen  weeks.  If  one  is  removed  to  a  hospital 
Reichstag,  Herr  Woermann — who  was  one  of  the  his  family  receives  half  of  his  allowance.  Sick 
founders  of  the  colony  of  Cameroons — in  re-  insurance  is  compulsory,  but  is  not  yet  extended 
proaching  Herr  Richter  for  his  ignorance  of  to  persons  employed  in  agriculture  or  forestry, 
colonial  affairs,  had  no  hesitation  in  avowing  or  to  commercial  employ^  or  domestic  servants, 
that  in  the  German  establishments  on  the  west  Employers  are  compell^  to  contribute  one  third 
coast  of  Africa  slaves  are  constantly  employed,  of  tne  amount  of  the  sick  funds,  while  the  state 
and  that  the  managers  enter  into  contracts  with  gives  one  third,  and  the  workingmen*s  contribu- 
siave-traders  to  obtain  the  necessary  hands.  The  tions  furnish  the  remainder.  The  funds  are  ad- 
slaves,  he  said,  are  better  off  than  freemen,  and  ministered  b^  self-governing,  independent  local 
would  die  of  hunger  if  they  were  not  so  em-  unions,  containing  an  average  of  oOO  members, 
ployed.  In  the  South  Sea  the  system  of  indent-  who  consist  of  workmen  and  masters  in  the  pro- 
ured  labor,  which  is  practically  a  species  of  portion  of  two  to  one. 

temporary  slavery,  is  in  vogue.  The  Progress-  The  second  measure  was  the  law  of  forced  in- 
ists,  who  have  consistently  opposed  colonial  ex-  surance  against  accidents,  the  first  part  of  which 
pansion,  criticised  the  Grovernment  for  institut-  was  pass^  by  the  Reichstag  on  June  27, 1884, 
ing  a  crusade  a^inst  the  slave  trade,  and  at  the  after  a  long  contest  with  the  opponents  of  Gov- 
same  time  permitting  the  existence  of  slavery  in  emment  interference.  It  was  extended  at  first 
the  German  colonies,  and  even  encouraging  colo-  only  to  trades  in  which  the  risk  of  accidents  is 
nial  undertakings  that  depend  on  slave  labor  for  greatest,  and  has  since  been  extended  to  the 
their  success.  Tne  sale  of  gin  by  Grerman  traders  building  trades,  to  agriculture,  and  to  seafaring 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  ou^ht  likewise  to  be  and  the  inland  boat  traffic  Its  extension  to 
prohibited  according  to  the  views  of  the  Chan-  persons  emplo^red  in  small  industries  and  in  do- 
ceilor's  opponents,  as  it  has  been  in  the  English  mestic  service  in  towns  is  contemplated.  Trades 
protectorates  and  in  the  Congo  State.  Outside  are  combined  in  the  same  categoi^  in  which  the 
of  the  trade  in  alcohol  and  firearms,  which  risks  are  equal.  In  1886  there  were  64  trade  as- 
other  nations  try  to  suppress,  the  German  com-  sociations,  embracing  between  8,000,000  and 
mercial  dealings  on  the  west  coast  amount  to  4,000,000  workmen.  •  Payments  are  assessed  on 
very  little.  The  alcohol  trade  reaches  the  figure  employers  in  proportion  to  the  risks  of  the  in- 
of  12,000,000  marks,  or  one  third  of  the  whole  dustry  and  the  number  and  average  wages  of 
commerce.  Prince  Bismarck  defended  the  policy  their  workmen.  The  contributions  are  sufficient 
of  permitting  slavery,  saying  that  an  institution  to  pay  the  premiums  and  to  build  up  a  reserve 
that  bad  existed  for  thousands  of  years  could  fund.  In  1888  the  payments  for  insurance  alone 
not  be  at  once  suppressed,  and  that  if  the  Ger-  amounted  to  ^  of  one  per  cent,  and  the  ex- 
man  Government  should  prohibit  the  hiring  of  penses  of  administration  to  ^  of  one  per  cent 
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of  the  total  annual  wages.  The  expenditure  will  In  the  second  class  the  insured  receives  119 
reach  a  higher  figure.  For  complete  disablement  marks  40  pfennigs  if  invalided  at  the  end  of  five 
the  workman  receives  two  thirds  of  the  reepilar  years,  and  if  he  has  paid  into  the  fund  for  fiftj 
wages  unless  thev  exceed  four  marks  per  diem,  full  years  his  pension  amounts  to  204  marks.  In 
in  which  case  the  proportion  is  smaller.  For  the  third  class  it  rises  from  181  marks  15  pfen- 
partial  disablement  the  payments  are  adjusted  nigs  for  five  years  of  payments  to  821  marks  50 
equitably.  In  case  of  death  by  accident  20  days*  pfennigs  for  those  who  have  paid  into  the  fund 
wages  are  paid  for  funeral  expenses  and  an  al-  for  a  half-century,  and  in  the  fourth  class  from 
lowance  of  20  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  the  de-  140  marks  55  pfennigs  to  415  marks  60  pfennigs, 
ceased  is  given  to  the  widow,  with  15  per  cent.  If  a  woman  wno  has  paid  for  five  years  or  more 
additional  for  each  child  under  fifteen  years  of  marries,  and  thus  loses  her  right  to  an  invalid 
age.  The  masters  administer  the  funds,  and  can  pension,  the  amount  of  her  contributions  is  re- 
apply part  of  them  to  measures  for  the  prevention  turned  to  her  without  interest.  When  a  man 
of  accidents.  On  the  board  of  central  control  whose  assessments  have  been  paid  for  the  pre- 
and  on  the  courts  of  arbitration  the  workingmen  scribed  five  years  dies  without  having  received 
have  representatives.  an  invalid  pension  or  accident  compensation. 
The  system  of  old-age  and  infirmity  insurance  his  widow  or  dependent  family  can  reclaim  the 
includes  in  its  scope  all  persons  of  either  sex  amount  of  his  contributions.  The  consideration 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  work  in  a  of  different  treatment  for  workers  of  different 
dependent  position  for  wages.  Persons  in  a  occupations  in  which  the  risks  of  becoming  in- 
similar  conaition  in  life  to  wage-earners,  such  as  capacitated  are  unequal  was  left  to  be  decided 
sub-contractors  and  independent  artisans  who  later  in  the  light  of  fuller  statistics  than  are  now 
themselves  employ  no  workmen,  can  be  admitted  obtainable.  A  person  who  has  passed  out  of  the 
to  the  benefits  of  the  act,  at  the  discretion  of  the  class  of  dependent  workers  may  preserve  his 
Federal  Council.  Existing  government  and  lo-  right  to  invalid  insurance  by  paying  the  weekly 
cal  institutions  for  similar  purposes  will  be  pre-  q^uota  of  the  second  class,  with  8  pfennigs  addi- 
served  and  incorporated  in  the  general  system,  tional  to  cover  the  imperial  contribution.  The 
if  they  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Coun-  last  condition  is  not  exacted  in  the  case  of  work- 
cil.  Workers  are  divided  into  four  classes,  ac-  ers  who  have  become  independent  but  do  not 
cording  to  the  amount  of  their  annual  wages,  employ  others.  When  a  worker  fails  to  make  47 
For  those  who  earn  less  than  350  marks  the  pre-  weekly  payments  during  four  consecutive  years, 
mium  is  12  pfennigs  or  about  8  cents  a  week,  his  claim  for  insurance  lapses.  When  an  in- 
which  Ls  paid  by  the  employer,  who  deducts  one-  sured  person  passes  from  one  class  of  wage-earn- 
half  from  the  weekly  wages,  the  other  half  being  ers  into  another,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
his  own  contribution.  For  the  second  class,  em-  amount  of  his  past  contributions  and  adjust 
bracing  those  whose  wages  range  between  850  them  to  the  scale  of  the  higher  class.  Old-age 
and  550  marks,  the  premium  is  18  pfennigs;  pensions  are  only  earned  by  paying  insunmoe 
for  the  third  class,  earning  from  550  to  850  premiums  for  at  least  1,410  weeks  or  thirty  years, 
marks,  it  is  24  pfennigs ;  and  for  the  fourth  Thev  consist  of  the  imperial  contribution  of  50 
class,  earning  more  than  8i50  marks  per  annum,  marks  and  a  variable  sum  obtained  by  multiply- 
it  is  80  pfennigs  weekly.  The  person  insured  is  ing  4,  6,  8,  or  10  pfennigs  by  the  number  of 
entitled  to  a  pension  till  recovery,  if  he  is  tern-  weekly  payments  that  have  been  made  in  the  re- 
porarily  incapacitated,  and  for  life,  if  his  disa-  spective  classes  up  to  1,410.  If  more  than  that 
bility  is  permanent.  No  one  is  regarded  as  in-  number  of  payments  have  been  made,  those  paid 
capacitated  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  who  in  the  highest  classes  can  be  reckoned.  For  a 
is  still  able  to  earn  one  sixth  of  his  average  wages  person  who  remains  in  the  first  class  for  the  en- 
for  the  last  five  years  added  to  one  sixth  of  the  tire  thirty  years,  the  superannuation  pension  is 
average  local  rate  of  wages.  On  reaching  the  106  marks  40  pfennigs ;  in  the  second  class  it  is 
age  of  seventy  the  insured  person  is  entitl^  to  134  marks  60  pfennigs;  for  the  third  class,  163 
receive  an  old-age  pension,  whether  he  is  still  marks  80  pfennigs;  for  the  fourth  class,  181 
able  to  earn  wages  or  not.    When  an  invalid  marks. 

pension  is  granted,  the  old-age  pension  lapses.  The  act,  which  probably  will  enter  into  opera- 

rhe  insurance  year  is  reckoned  as  47  weeks,  tion  in  1891,  imposes  a  considerable  amount  of 

While  sick  and  while  on  military  duty  the  in-  additional  work  on  postal  and  other  officials,  and 

sured  is  credited  on  his  insurance  card  as  though  calls  for  the  services,  mostly  unpaid,  of  members 

he  had  made  payments  in  the  second  class.    No  on  the  district  boards,  tribunate  of  arbitration, 

one  is  allowed  an  invalid  pension  before  he  has  local  officers  to  certify  local  cases,  and  councils 

made  payments  for  235  weeks,  equal  to  5  years,  of  supervision.    This  vast  machinery  would  be 

and  when  incapacitated  the  amount  of  the  pen-  subjected  to  a  severe  strain  in  case  a  war  should 

sion  is  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  that  call  awav  a  part  of  the  force  charged  with  the 

he  has  contributed  to  the  fund.    The  Govern-  duties  of  registering,  supervising,  and  arbitrat- 

ment  gives  50  marks  a  year  to  every  invalid  and  ing  insurance.    The  number  of  working  people 

superannuated  pensioner.    Beyond  this  uniform  included  in  the  scope  of  the  act  is  estimated  at 

imperial  contribution  each  invalid  pensioner  re-  11,000,000.    Each  workman  has  a  card  on  which 

ceives  60  marks  per  annum  from  the  insurance  are  47  spaces  for  stamps,  which  are  issued  by  the 

fund  and  2, 4,  9,  or  13  pfennigs  for  every  week  insurance  board  of  the  district.    The  employers 

that  he  has  paid,  according  as  he  belongs  to  the  obtain  the  stamps  from  the  post-offices  and'  af- 

first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class.    After  five  fix  them  to  the  cards.    When  the  card  is  full,  or 

years  of  payments  the  invalid  pension  in  the  at  the  latest  before  the  end  of  the  second  year 

lowest  class  amounts  to  114  marks  70  pfennigs,  after  the  year  of  issue,  it  is  filed  away  in  a  public 

and  after  fifty  years  of  payments  it  is  157  marks,  office  and  a  new  one  is  issued.    An  insurance  in- 
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stitute  will  be  established  in  each  district,  the  jority  of  twenty  rotes.  The  bulk  of  the  Center 
districts  coinciding  with  the  provinces  in  Prussia  party  voted  against  it,  not  through  hostility  to 
and,  as  a  rule,  with  the  Federal  States  elsewhere,  the  principle  of  insurance,  but  because  it  would 
A  committee  of  representatives  of  employers  and  impair  the  influence  of  the  Church  by  transfer- 
•  workmen  will  draw  up  the  statutes  of  each  insti-  ring  to  the  state  the  care  of  the  indigent, 
tute,  which  will  be  manaeed  by  a  governing  About  a  dozen  of  the  party,  chiefljr  nobles,  de- 
board,  the  members  of  whicn  may  in  tne  future  cided  the  fate  of  the  measure  by  voting  wHh  the 
receive  salaries.  Claims  for  pensions  are  pre-  Oovernment.  The  Liberalist  party,  as  uphold- 
sented  before  a  local  board,  and  must  be  ratified  ers  of  the  principles  of  individualism  and  self- 
by  the  governing  board.  A  council  of  arbitra-  help,  opposed  the  bill.  Some  of  the  Conserva- 
tion, composed  of  representatives  of  masters  and  tives  were  found  among  the  enemies  of  the  bill 
men,  with  a  permanent  professional  president,  because  it  favored  the  industrial  western  prov- 
decides  appeals  against  the  refusal  of  a  pension,  inoes  at  the  expense  of  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  on  legal  grounds  the  case  can  be  carried  be-  where  the  land-owners,  already  suffering  from 
fore  the  Imperial  Insurance  Board.  An  impe-  foreign  agricultural  competition  and  loaded 
rial  commissary  is  attached  to  each  insurance  with  debtsv  would  probably  have  to  reduce  their 
institute  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Gov-  rents.  The  Social-Democrats,  while  claiming 
emment  and  of  the  other  institutes.  The  funds  the  bill  as  the  result  of  their  agitation,  voted 
of  the  insurance  institutes  may  be  invested  in  acainst  it  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
interest  -  bearing  securities,  and  even  in  land,  Tne  Chancellor,  in  a  scornful  speech  that  he 

freater  latitude  being  given  than  in  the  or-  made  in  the  Reichstag  on  Majr  18.  accused  the 
inary  disposal  of  trust  nmds.  The  pensions  to  Liberalists  of  opposing  the  bill  because  they 
be  paid  out  will  be  light  at  first,  and  will  steadily  allowed  their  personal  hatred  toward  him  to 
increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  during  a  period  outweigh  their  concern  for  the  good  of  the  Em- 
of  many  years,  until  the  full  pressure  of  tne  act  pire,  which  caused  one  of  them  to  call  out 
is  felt  The  Bundesrath  proposed  to  calculate  **  Fy !  *'  drawing  a  wrathful  rebuke  from  Bis- 
the  present  capital  value  of  all  obligations  in-  marck,  who  saia  that  as  a  Christian  he  could  en- 
curred  from  the  starting  of  the  scheme,  and  ac-  dure  such  insults,  but  as  Chancellor  he  must  re- 
cumulate  a  capital  to  meet  the  future  claims,  taliate.  The  opposition  of  the  Poles  and  Alsa- 
This  plan  was  rejected,  partlv  because  it  would  tians  he  attributed  to  hostility  to  everything  that 
withdraw  a  capital  of  at  least  2,000,000,000  tended  to  consolidate  the  empire,  expressing  a 
marks  from  ordinary  enterprise,  and  partly  be-  regret  that  the  latter  had  been  admitted  to  the 
cause  it  would  impose  burdens  on  the  insured  Reichstag,  as  "  we  had  certainly  not  carried  on 
workmen  and  their  employers  that  would  make  the  war  in  order  to  inoculate  ourselves  with 
the  scheme  unpopular.  Therefore,  it  was  de-  fourteen  Frenchmen."  The  Social-Democrats 
cided  to  calculate  the  contributions  at  a  rate  rejected  the  remedy  for  social  distress  furnished 
that  would  meet  the  obligations  of  the  first  ten  by  the  bill,  he  said,  because  it  would  appease 
years  and  accumulate  a  reserve  fund  of  20  per  popular  discontent  and  deprive  the  leaders  of 
cent.,  and  after  that  to  adjust  them  for  each  sue-  their  following;  but  the  Social-Democrats  could 
ceeding  period  of  five  years  until  an  ecjuilibrium  not  be  accounted  a  political  party,  but  rather 
is  reached.  By  that  time,  it  is  believe<l,  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  state,  whose  aim  was  to 
contributions  will  be  double  their  present  figure,  sow  the  seeds  of  civil  war  and  bring  about  an 
The  bill,  although  involving  the  state  directly  uprising  of  the  labor  battalions.  Herr  Bebel  re- 
in obligations  the  capital  value  of  which  is  reck-  plied  to  the  Chancellor  that  the  Social-Demo- 
oned  at  1,556,000,000  marks,  and  indirectly  to  at  cratic  party  desired  no  upheaval  that  would  un- 
least  twice  that  extent,  was  based  in  its  actuarial  settle  the  foundations  of  modem  civilization, 
features  on  very  incomplete  and  contradictorv  that  they  expected  to  accomplish  no  revolutions 
statistical  data  regarding  the  conditions  of  health  by  means  of  street  insurrections  and  barricades, 
of  the  working  classes  and  the  probabilities  of  in-  but  that  their  weapons  were  ideas,  with  which 
capacitation.  The  latter  were  assumed  to  double  they  had  achieved  a  satisfactorv  success,  for 
with  each  successive  period  of  five  years^  The  since  their  a^tation  began  the  Chancellor  had 
cost  of  administration  is  reckoned  at  1  mark  per  surrounded  himself  with  socialistic  advisers,  and 
annum  for  each  insured  person,  not  including  the  Government  proposes  and  carries  through 
the  extra  work  required  01  the  ordinary  admin-  measures  for  the  protection  of  workingmen  that 
istrative  officials,  nor  the  services  of  the  great  it  had  set  its  face  against  twentyyears  before, 
body  of  insurance  functionaries  who  are  required  The  Antl-Socluist  Law. — The  exceptional 
to  serve  without  pay.  The  annual  burden  in-  law  against  Socialist,  Social-Democratic,  or  Com- 
curred  by  the  state  in  making  good  the  payments  munistic  efforts  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
of  workmen  during  their  military  service  and  on  existing  Constitution  in  a  way  endangering  the 
account  of  its  own  employds  is  estimated  at  public  peace,  and  especially  harmony  between 
8,000,000  marks  per  annum.  The  provision  for  the  vanous  classes  of  the  community,  was  first 
old-age  pensions  was  denounced  as  illusory  by  passed  in  1878  in  consequence  of  attempts  upon 
the  ^>cial-Democrats,  who  showed  by  statistics  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  It  has  since  been  re- 
that  the  proportion  of  workingmen  who  attain  newed  from  time  to  time  with  modifications 
the  age  of  seventy  is  inappreciably  small.  that  were  intended  mainly  to  make  the  law 
The  Reichstag  passed  tne  bill  on  May  28,  and  more  stringent.  The  effect  of  the  law  was  to 
on  the  following  day  was  prorogued.  The  old-  drive  the  revolutionary  Socialists  out  of  the 
age  and  infinnity  insurance  bill  was  approved  country,  and  at  first  to  disorganize  the  Social- 
by  the  Bundesrath  on  June  5,  and  was  signed  by  Democratic  party  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
the  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  on  June  22.  number  of  Socialist  members  of  Parliament  was 
The  bill  passed  the  Reichstag  by  the  narrow  ma-  reduced  one  half.    Latterly  the  organization  of 
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party  has  been  made  stronger  than  ever,  and    namely,  monarchy,  religion,  marriage,  and  prop- 
Social-Democrats  are  as  numerous  in  the    erty,  was  declarea  a  penal  offense.    The  bill  was 


the 
the 

Reichstag  as  before,  although  the  only  Socialist  framed  to  the  particular  liking  of  the  Emperor, 
newspapers  in  circulation  must  be  smuggled  Tet  almost  the  entire  press  of  the  country  ex- 
from  foreign  countries  and  secretly  passed  from  pressed  doubt  and  disma;|r.  The  representatives 
band  to  hand,  and  no  Socialist  is  permitted  by  of  Bavaria  and  Saxon^r  in  the  Bundesrath  pro- 
the  police  to  address  a  meeting.  Tne  vitality  of  tested  that  it  would  imperil  public  order  if 
the  party  has  convinced  the  German  Government  adopted.  The  leaders  of  the  Isational  Liberal 
that  the  law  intended  for  the  suppression  of  the  party  objected  strongljr  to  the  measure.  The 
Social-Democrats  must  be  contii^ued  in  order  to  Chancellor  finally  obtamed  the  Emperor's  con- 
prevent  their  triumph.  Although  they  protest  sent  to  its  beuig  remodeled.  It  was  referred 
their  adherence  to  constitutional  action,  Prince  back  to  the  commission,  but  was  not  brought 
Bismarck  brands  them  as  public  enemies  with  forward  again  during  the  session.  The  obnox- 
whom  he  is  in  a  state  of  war,  as  with  the  French,  ious  provisions  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
The  Government  in  1889  proposed,  instead  of  a  a  project  for  a  *'  muzzle  "  law,  as  it  was  caUed, 
renewal  of  the  exceptioniU  anti-Socialist  law,  that  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
that  it  should  be  made  permanent  by  the  incor-  in  1875.  In  the  autumn  the  Federal  Council 
poration  of  its  provisions  in  the  common  law.  and  the  Reichstag  gave  their  consent  to  another 
The  leader  of  the  Socialists,  Liebknecht,  said  in  bill,  a  permanent  anti-Socialist  law,  the  provis- 
the  Reichstag  that  they  need  not  care  whether  ions  of  which  were  based  on  the  exceptional 
they  were  "  grilled  under  exceptional  laws  or  law,  with  some  of  the  restrictions  and  penalties 
stewed  under  the  common  law.  The  rebukes  mitigated.  Several  amendments  were  made  be- 
addressed  recently  b^  the  Emperor  to  the  press,  fore  the  Reichstag  would  agree  to  the  peipctua- 
Prince  Bismarck's  bitter  denunciation  of  politi-  tion  of  the  law  which  two  years  before  it  had 
cal  enemies,  and  various  acts  of  the  police,  espe-  refused  to  prolong;  for  five  years.  The  provis- 
cially  the  confiscation  of  the  Berlip  "  Volkszei-  ions  that  enabled  the  authorities  to  impose 
tung,"  excited  the  suspicion  that  an  alteration  of  stringent  restrictions  on  agitators  in  respect  to 
the  press  laws  would  affect  others  besides  the  their  place  of  residence  and  business  were  strick- 
Social-Democrats.  The  *' Volkszeitung ''  was  a  en  out  A  special  court  composed  of  eleven 
Radical  Democratic  newspaper,  having  no  con-  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  justice  is  insti- 
nection  with  the  Social-Democrats,  which  entered  luted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  citizens 
with  spirit  into  the  controversy  between  the  ad-  against  the  unconstitutional  application  of  the 
vocates  of  liberalism  and  absolutism  that  fol-  *  law.  The  court  will  hear  and  sift  all  petitions 
lowed  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Friedrich.  against  proceedings  of  the  executive  authorities 
It  shocked  the  court  by  saying  tnat  the  Emperor  under  tne  anti-Socialist  law.  The  judges  are 
WiUielm  I  cared  more  for  the  family  of  Hohen-  appointed  by  the  Federal  Council,  except  the 
zollem  than  for  Prussia,  and  angerea  the  Chan-  president,  who  is  nominated  bv  the  Emperor, 
cellor  by  denouncing  his  reactionary  tendencies.  A^tators  can  be  expelled  by  the  police,  in  dis- 
Finally  the  police  suppressed  the  paper  on  March  tncts  proclaimed  under  the  minor  state  of  siej^, 
17,  on  the  ground  that  an  article  saying  the  revo-  for  one  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
lutionists  of  1848  would  view  with  shame  the  they  can  only  return  by  permission  of  the  dis- 
present  condition  of  Germany  was  an  infraction  trict  police  authorities.  Other  special  restrictions 
of  the  anti-Socialist  law.  The  publishers  changed  connected  with  the  lesser  state  of  siege  are  dis- 
the  editors,  and  under  a  new  title  every  day  at-  continued.  Periodical  publications  under  the 
tempted  to  issue  papers  containing  no  question-  new  law  can  not  be  prohibited  on  the  confisca- 
able  matter,  but  everything  was  confiscated,  even  tion  of  a  single  number,  but  only  after  numbers 
a  sheet  containing  nothing  but  advertisements,  have  been  repeatedly  interdicted.  On  Sept  27 
They  lodged  a  complaint  against  the  action  of  ministerial  decrees  were  published  extending  till 
the  police  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Sept.  80, 1890,  the  minor  state  of  siege  in  Berlin, 
with  the  imperial  commission  for  appeals  against  Altona,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
applications  of  the  anti-Socialist  law.  The  com-  Clerical  Demands. — Herr Windhorst,  on  Feb. 
mission,  consisting  of  four  members  of  the  Fed-  22, 1889,  offered  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Depu- 
eral  Council  and  six  judicial  functionaries,  de-  ties  a  resolution  embodying  the  demands  of  the 
cided  on  April  9  that  the  obnpxious  article  con-  Center  party  in  respect  to  the  religious  control 
tained  nothing  that  came  within  the  provisions  of  primary  education.  In  the  name  of  his  party 
of  the  anti-Socialist  law.  A  charge  of  /^  ma-  ana  of  the  15,000,000  Catholics  of  Germany,  he 
jests  was  dismissed  by  the  criminal  court,  be-  asked  the  Government  to  introduce  measures 
cause  Wilhelm  I,  who  was  referred  to  in  the  restoring  the  conditions  existing  prior  to  the 
article  forming  the  subject  matter  of  the  accu-  school  law  of  1872  and  the  edict  of  Minister  Falk, 
sation,  was  dead.  For  attacking  Prince  Bis-  and  thus  bring  the  laws  into  conformity  with 
inarck  the  editor  was  sentenced  to  pay  one  hun-  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  prescribes 
dred  and  fifty  marks  fine  and  be  sent  to  jail  for  that  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
two  weeks.  shall  be  directed  by  the  respective  religious  soci- 
Soon  after  the  interdict  on  the  '*  Volkszeitung  '  eties.  This  constitutional  provision  guarantees 
was  dissolved  the  changes  in  the  criminal  code  the  following  rights,  which  ought  to  be  embodied 
that  were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  anti-  in  law  to  satisfy  the  Catholic  community:  1,  only 
Socialist  laws  were  presented  before  the  Bun-  those  persons  should  be  called  to  the  office  of 
desrath.  Assaults  on  the  Government  and  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  against  whom 
calumny  of  officials  were  among  the  new  crimes  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  make  no  objections 
to  be  created,  and  unfavorable  discussion  of  of  a  theological  or  religious  character;  and  if 
the  institutions  on  which  the  state  is  based,  such  objections  are  raised  later  against  a  teacher, 
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he  should  no  longer  be  pennitted  to  impart  relig-  instruction  and  the  exclusion  of  all  freethinkers 
ious  instruction.  2.  The  right  to  designate  the  and  members  of  secret  societies  from  the  body  of 
functionaries  that  are  entitled  to  direct  religious  teachers.  They  asked,  furthermore,  that  all  de- 
instruction  in  the  individual  schools  belongs  ex-  crees  against  the  Redemptorists  and  other  re- 
clusively  to  the  superior  ecclesiastical  authorities,  ligious  congregations  should  be  revoked,  and 
8.  The  ecclesiastical  functionaries  that  are  au-  that  theologic^  students  should  be  exempted 
thorized  to  direct  religious  instruction  should  be  from  military  service.  The  Minister  of  Worship 
allowed  either  to  impart  relifi;ious  instruction  and  Education,  Baron  von  Lutz,  replied  circum- 
themselves  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  stantially  to  this  document  on  March  28, 1889, 
educational  regulations,  or  to  supervise  the  in-  offering  minor  concessions,  while  condemning 
struction  of  the  teachers,  and  to  mtervene  with  the  ^neral  demands  of  the  prelates.  In  the 
corrections  and  give  directions,  which  must  be  appointment  of  theological  professors,  of  dis- 
followed ;  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  shoidd  trict  school  inspectors,  and  of  inspectors  of  the 
have  the  right  to  prescribe  the  text-books  for  teachers*  seminaries,  he  renewed  tne  assurances 
religious  instruction  and  exercises  and  the  char-  ^ven  in  1882,  that  any  recommendations  or  ob- 
acter  and  extent  of  the  religious  teachings  in  the  sections  of  the  diocesan  bishop  would  receive 
various  classes  of  the  common  schools.  These  consideration.  He  agreed  to  the  withdraw^  of 
propositions  of  the  Clerical  leader  were  not  royal  commissaries  from  chapter  meetings  for 
offered  with  any  hope  of  their  adoption,  since  the  the  election  of  heads  of  convents,  and  to  exami- 
Conservative  party,  as  well  as  the  Government,  nations  on  religious  subjects  in  the  gymnasia,  and 
was  opposed  to  further  disturbance  of  the  educa-  promised  that  theological  candidates  should  re- 
tional  system,  but  only  to  formulate  a  list  of  ceive  considerate  treatment  while  in  the  army, 
grievances,  a  programme  of  discontent  that  Criminal  Jnrlsdletlon  In  Foreign  Conn- 
would  keep  his  party  alive.  Later  in  the  session  tries. — Crimes  committed  in  foreign  countries 
he  raised  other  questions,  demanding  the  crea-  have  not  hitherto  been  punishable  by  German 
tion  of  a  separate  Catholic  department  in  the  law.  Some  jurists  have  held  that  Germans  can 
Ministry  of  Worship  as  a  step  toward  the  estab-  be  held  amenable  to  the  law  for  their  acts  in 
lishment  of  an  inaependent  Catholic  ministry,  barbarous  regions  where  no  civilized  system  of 
The  administration  of  ecclesiastical  estates  he  jurisprudence  exists,  but  later  authorities  have 
desired  to  see  confided  to  the  authorities  of  the  rejected  this  theory.  The  increasing  numbers  of 
Church,  and  he  would  abolish  the  right  of  the  German  traders,  colonists,  explorers,  and  advent- 
civil  authorities  to  interfere  in  the  appointment  urers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  suggested  this 
of  priests.  defect  to  the  notice  of  the  lawgivers,  who  at  the 
The  Bavarian  Government  has  not  lived  on  same  time  decided  to  assume  the  same  jurisdio- 
good  terms  with  the  upper  clergy  since  the  ques-  tion  that  is  claimed  by  some  other  European 
tion  of  state  education  arose,  and  since  it  coun-  states  over  crimes  affecting  them  or  their  citi- 
tenanced  the  Old  Catholic  schism  the  relations  zens  committed  in  foreign  countries.  A  law  was 
have  been  strained.  The  bishops  had  no  more  accordingly  passed  by  the  Bundesrath  and  the 
reason  to  expect  concessions  from  the  Prince  Reichsti^  which  oraains  that  any  German  or 
Be^nt  than  from  the  late  King,  particularly  foreigner  can  be  tried  and  punishea  according  to 
while  Baron  von  Lutz  remains  at  the  nead  of  the  the  laws  of  the  Empire  who  commits  in  a  for- 
ministry.  Nevertheless,  thev  addressed  a  memori-  eign  country  an  act  of  high  treason  against  the 
al  to  the  Regent  on  June  14, 1888,  expressing  de-  German  Empire  or  against  one  of  the  Federal 
mands  that  Prince  Liechtenstein  would  not  vent-  States  or  counterfeits  German  money  or  is  Ruilty 
nre  to  raise  in  clerical  Austria.  The^  contested  of  any  felony  or  crime  against  a  German  subject, 
the  ri^ht  of  the  state  to  exercise  its  right  of  su-  or  as  an  official  of  the  Empire  or  of  a  state  is 
pervision  over  the  legislative,  administrative,  guilty  of  criminal  malfeasance;  likewise  any 
and  judicial  powers  of  the  Church.  The  require-  German  who  in  a  forei^  country  commits  an 
ment  of  the  roval  approval  for  ordinances  and  act  of  treason  felony  against  the  German  Empire 
publications  of  the  Church  they  objected  to  as  or  one  of  the  Federal  States, 
opposed  to  freedom  of  the  press.    The  law  re-  Labor  Strikes. — The  most  serious  strike  that 

S[uiring  the  royal  consent  to  the  admission  of  ever  occurred  in  Germany  began  in  the  coal 

oreign  missionaries   they  characterized  also  as  mines  of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  province  in 

an  oppressive  restriction  on  the  free  exercise  of  the  early  part  of  May.    There  had  been  rumors 

episcopal  rights.     The  Old  Catholics,  they  de-  of  unusual  activity  among  the  Social-Democrats, 

manded,  should    be  suppressed.     Their   chief  of  the  accumulation  of  strike  funds,  and  of  a 

grievance  related  to  religious  instruction.    The  threatened  stoppage  of  labor  in  Hamburg,  Elber- 

spirit  that  reigned  in  the  universities,  they  com-  feld,  and  other  manufacturing  cities.   When  the 

plained,  was  often  opposed  to  Christianity,  espe-  miners  of  Bochum,  Dortmund,  and  Essen  struck 

ciallv  in  the  philosopnical,  scientific,  and  medical  work  the  Socialists  were  supposed  to  have  been 

faculties.     They  demanded  that  candidates  in  the  originators  of  the  trouble,  although  they 

theology  should  be  permitted  to  study  in  Rome,  were  not  known  to  have  many  followers  among 

that  the  bishops  should  have  the  entire  selection  that  class  of  laborers.    On  closer  investigation 

of  professors  of  theology  in  the  universities  and  it  was  found  that  the  strike  was  the  result  of 

lyceums,  that  teachers  of  profane,  literary,  and  difficulties  of  long  standing,  and  that  it  had  been 

ecclesiastical  history  shoula  be  men  of  orthodox  many  mpnths  in  contemplation.     The  strikers 

religious  views,  and  that  mass  should  be  said  call^  for  the  redress  of  grievances  that  had  ac- 

daily  in  the  gymnasia.    They  objected  to  the  nor-  cumulated  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  at 

mal  schools  of  mixed  confessions,  and  also  to  the  the  same  time  stipulated  for  an  increase  in  wages, 

mixed  elementary  schools,  and  in  Catholic  schools  The  ei^ht-hours*  shift  had  been  the  rule  of 

they  demanded  complete  direction  of  religious  the  district  from  an  early  period.     But  the 
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hours  of  labor  had  been  prolonged  not  only  by  May  13  the  strike  hegsn  to  spread  into  the  coal 
the  greatly  increased  time  recjuired  for  reaching  mines  of  the  Waldenberfi^  district  of  Lower  Sile- 
the  galleries,  but  by  the  exaction  of  work  beyond  sia,  where  wages  were  Tower  and  hours  longer 
the  regular  hours.  In  many  other  respects  the  than  in  the  Rhenish  district.  Some  of  the  mas- 
managers  of  the  mines  have  practiced  imposi-  ters  offered  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  and  a  re- 
tions  and  neglected  measures  formerly  taken  for  duction  of  the  twelve-hours*  shift  to  ten  hours, 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  men.  While  pur-  The  men,  who  had  appointed  no  committee,  de- 
suing  such  small  economies  at  the  expense  of  the  molished  machinery  and  buildings  at  Hermsdorf 
miners  the  companies  were  not  suffering  under  until  they  were  stopped  by  the  soldier)r,  who 
a  stress  of  unfavorable  financial  conditions,  but,  henceforth  guarded  the  mines.  As  participants 
on  the  contrary,  their  profits  have  greatly  in-  in  the  disturbances  thirty-three  persons  were  ar- 
creased  and  their  shares  have  risen  enormously  rested,  of  whom  all  but  one  were  subsequently 
in  the  market.  This  consideration  impelled  the  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  from  one  year  to 
men  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  15  or  20  per  cent  seven  years  in  prison.  The  strike  spread  also 
in  wages  as  well  as  a  return  to  the  former  con-  into  the  coal  fiela  of  Saar  and  into  Saxony,  where 
ditions  of  labor.  The  owners  and  managers  of  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany  strikes  broke 
the  mines  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  conditions  out  among  the  masons,  cab-drivers,  tailors,  bak- 
under  which  they  were  worked  and  of  the  state  ers,  and  in  other  trades.  The  Emperor  Wilhelm 
of  feeling  among  the  miners,  and  were  taken  commissioned  his  old  tutor.  Dr.  Uinzpeter,  to 
by  surprise  when  the  strike  was  declared.  travel  through  the  coal  districts  and  inquire  into 
The  men  in  one  of  the  mines  of  Gelsenkirchen  the  causes  and  incidents  of  the  strike.  Eugen 
left  work  on  May  3.  They  assembled  in  the  Richter,  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the  Liber- 
streets  of  the  city  on  the  following  day,  and  alists,  brought  about  a  conference  between  dele- 
came  into  collision  with  the  police,  wnose  orders  gates  of  the  striking  miners  and  Dr.  Hammacher. 
they  refused  to  obey.  Troops  were  sent  into  the  a  member  of  the  Reichsta^^  who  was  president  of 
district  in  large  numbers.  Meetings  at  Essen,  the  mine  owners'  association.  Preliminaries  of 
Dortmund,  and  Bochum  proved  that  the  strike  an  agreement  were  settled,  but  the  negotiations 
had  been  long  in  preparation.  The  directors  of  lagged  for  many  days.  The  proprietors  were 
the  mines  said  that  tne  men  must  all  return  to  willing  to  accord  a  rise  in  wages,  but  would  not 
work  before  any  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  agree  to  count  as  working  hours  the  time  con- 
complaints.  At  Gladbeck  there  was  an  encounter  sumed  in  descending  and  returning  from  the 
on  May  7  between  the  military  and  striking  mines.  Two  days  after  his  interview  with  the 
miners,  of  whom  three  were  killed  and  seven  miners  Wilhelm  gave  an  audience  to  delegates 
wounded.  A  meeting  of  proprietors  at  Bochum,  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Westphalian  mines, 
on  May  8,  when  60,(]^  men  were  idle  and  coal  He  told  them  that  he  expected  them  to  make 
was  so  scarce  that  Knipp  began  to  close  his  iron  sacrifices  to  put  an  end  to  the  strike.  He  ad- 
and  steel  mills,  decidea  to  refuse  either  to  ad-  monished  them  in  the  future  to  arrange  it  so 
vance  wages  or  reduce  working  hours.  Indig-  that  the  miners  can  always  present  tneir  de- 
nation  meetings  were  held  at  Dortmund  and  mands,  and  to  keep  themselves  better  informed 
Bochum  at  which  the  troops  were  denounced,  concerning  the  condition  of  their  workmen,  say- 
and  in  the  latter  town  the  people  attacked  the  ing  that  companies  which  employed  a  large  num- 
military,  and  were  fired  upon.  In  Dortmund,  on  of  nis  subjects  are  bound  in  duty  to  look  after 
May  9,  when  non-strikers  were  molested  at  their  their  welfare,  and  certainly  to  prevent  the  inhab- 
work,  the  troops  interfered,  and  after  three  warn-  itants  of  a  whole  province  from  being  placed  in 
ings  were  duly  given  for  the  dispersal  of  the  so  difficult  a  position. 

crowd  with  a  trumpet,  followed  by  the  roll  of  a        An  adjustment  of  the  dispute  between  the 

drum  as  the  final  signal,  they  fired,  killing  three  masters  and  the  men  was  finally  brought  about, 

persons  and  wounding  several.    Other  coUisions  on  May  20,  by  Dr.  Hammacher.    The  masters 

took  place,  and  even  women  and  children  were  agreed  to  a  rise  in  wages  of  from  20  to  30  per 

among  the  victims.  By  May  10  there  were  100,000  cent,  and  to  the  establishment  Of  an  ei^ht-hours* 

men  on  strike  in  Westphalia  and  Rhineland.  shift,  and  promised  that  no  one  would  be  com- 

The  Cabinet  were  inclinea  to  put  down  the  strike  pelled  against  his  will  to  work  overtime.    Al- 

by  forcible  means,  and  contemplated  declaring  a  though  the  strike  lasted  less  than  two  weeks,  the 

state  of  siege.    The  mine  proprietors,  who  had  an  mining  companies  in  Westphalia  alone  lost  25,- 

interview  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  dwelt  000,000  marks  in  profits.    A  large  proportion  of 

upon  the  illegal  action  of  the  strikers,  who  were  the  forges  and  furnaces  of  western  Germany  and 

au  under  contract.    The  Emperor  determined  to  Luxemburg  were  compelled  to  put  out  their  fires 

receive  a  deputation  of  the  miners  and  to  study  after  exhausting  the  coal  supply  of  Holland  and 

both  sides  of  the  dispute.    On  looking  into  the  Belgium.    In  the  Dortmund  district  the  miners 

question,  he  was,  like  the  general  public,  im-  did  not  return  to  work  till  the  end  of  the  month, 

pressed  with  the  justice  of  the  strikers  demands,  when  the  troubles  in  Silesia  had  also  been  com- 

The  delegates  or  the  striking  miners  were  re-  posed  by  an  increase  in  wages.    The  strikers  in 

ceived  by  the  Emperor  on  May  14.     He  told  Germany  received  help  and  encoura^ment  from 

them  that  he  had  ordered  a  thorough  inauiry  Belgium,  and  in  that  country  and  in  England, 

into  the  matter,  and  that  he  would  work  lor  a  where  the  coal  companies  received  a  great  acces- 

settlement  of  the  dispute,  but  warned  them  that  sion  of  business  through  the  Westphalian  strike, 

if  the  strike  movement  were  to  become  mixed  the  miners  demanded  an  increase  of  pay,  which 

with  Social-Democratic  tendencies  and  lead  to  they  received  after  a  brief  strike  in  Belgium  and 

resistance  of  the  authorities  he  would  act  with  in  England  by  prior  agreement.    The  Westpha- 

relentless  severity  and  make  them  feel  the  full  lian  masters  agreed  to  consider  the  question  of 

force  of  his  power,  which  was  very  great.    On  an  allowance  for  the  time  taken  up  in  entering 
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and  emerg^nff  from  the  mines  in  each  special  said  that  the  story  was  a  clumsy  invention.    Sir 

case.     The  laborers  had  their  hours  of  work  Robert  Morier  wrote  to  Count  Herbert  Bismarck 

shortened  in  many  cases,  and  in  respect  to  sani-  asking  for  a  public  disclaimer  of  the  charge ;  but 

tary  protection,  fines,  disciplinary  regulations,  the  German  Foreign  Minister  haughtily  refused 

etc.,  obtained  various  ameliorations.  to  comply  with  this  **  surprising  demand,"  as  he 

The   Geffcken  Ineldent— Dr.  Geffcken,  a  called  it. 

friend   of   the   Emperor   Friedrich,  published  Boyal  Meetings.— The  first  of  the  European 

extracts  from  a  diaj^  kept  by  the  latter  during  sovereigns  to  return  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 

the  Franco-German  War.    The  diary  revealed  Wilhelui  was  King  Umberto  of  Italy,  who  aiv 

the  existence  at  that  time  of  a  rivalry  between  rived  in  Berlin  on  May  28, 1889.    He  was  re- 

Friedrich   and  Bismarck,  who  prevented   the  ceived  with  popular  entnnsiasm.     The  Emperor 

proclamation   of   a   centralized  empire   based  showed  him  nis  troops,  and  intended  to  take  him 

on  the  popular  will,  with  a  liberal  parliamen-  to  Strasburg  to  review  the  garrison  there.  Prince 

tary  constitution,  as  desired  by  the  then  Crown  Bismarck  induced  the  Emperor  to  abandon  this 

Prince,  and  induced  the  late  Emperor  Wilhelm  part  of   the  programme,  but  not   before  the 

to  appeal  to  the  princes,  instead  of  to  the  Ger-  published    arrangements   had   raised   a  storm 

man  people,  which  resulted  in  the  establish-  m  the  French  press.     In  the  summer  Wilhelm 

ment  of  the  Federal  Empire  as  it  now  exists,  made  a  voyage  to  the  extreme  north  of  Norway, 

The  publication  of  this  diary  was  suspected  and  before  his  return  stopped  at  Copenhagen, 

by  Prince  Bismarck  to  be  intended  to  belittle  and  subsequently  visited  the  Queen  01  England 

him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.     On  searching  and  his  mother,  the  Empress  Friedrich.    Imme- 

Dr.  Geffcken*s  house  letters  were  found  show-  diatelv  on  his  return,  m  August,  Franz  Josef, 

ing  that  Geffcken  and  Baron  von  Roggenbach  the  Efmperor-King  of  Austria-Hungry,  visited 

hM.  designed  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  pres-  his  ally  at  Berlin,  and  was  regaled  with  a  review 

ent  Emperor,  wsjuing  nim  against  the  concen-  of  the  Prussian  Guards.   It  had  been  announced 

tration  of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  Chancel-  early  in  the  year  that  the  royal  visits  would  be 

lor  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Sir  Robert  Morier,  returned  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  given. 

English  Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  third  But  the  Czar  on  whom  the  young  Emperor 

friend  of  the  late  Emi)eror,  was  referred  to  in  had  called  first  of  all,  betrayed  no  inclination 

the  correspondence,  which  led  Prince  Bismarck  to  return  the  compliment  until  the  warlike  mut- 

to  suppose  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  suspected  terings  of  the  semi-official  German  press  showed 

intrigue  against  himself.    Dr.  Geffcken  was  ar-  that  the  slight  was  deeply  resented.    At  last,  in 

rested  and  prosecuted  before  the  Supreme  Court  October,  he  arrived,  witnout  his  Foreign  Minis- 

of  the  Empire  at  Leipsic  on  the  charge  of  high  ter,  M.  de  Giers,  so  that  no  political  import 

treason.   The  court  declined  to  try  the  indict-  could  be  given  to  the  visit,  which  was  attended 

ment,  on  the  ground  that  no  evidence  was  pre-  by  purely  formal  and  complimentary  incidents ; 

sented  indicating  a  treasonable  intent,  althou&:h  ana  yet,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  an  interview 

the  published  diary  contained  intelligence  of  the  with  Prince  Bismarck,  it  was  supposed  that  Ger- 

nature  of  state  secrets,  the  publication  whereof  many  had  agreed  to  give  Russia  a  free  hand  in 

is  forbidden  by  the  criminal  code.    Dr.  Geffcken,  Bulgaria,  in  spite  of  the  susceptibilities  of  Aus- 

who  was  a  distinguished  writer  on  juristic  and  tria.    After  the  Czar's  departure  the  Emperor 

political  subjects,  was  released  on  Jan.  5  from  Wilhelm  made  a  voyage  on  board  his  yacht,  the 

jail  after  four  months  of  confinement.     This  "  HohenzoUem,"  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 

decision  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  Prince  Bis-  the  early  part  of  November  visited  the  Sultan 

marck  that  he  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  at  Constantinople. 

publishing,  with  the  permission  of  the  Emperor,  GREAT   BRITAIN    AND   IRELAND,   a 

the  indictment  against  Dr.  Geffcken  and  the  evi-  monarchy  in   western   Europe.    The   reigning 

dence  on  which  it  was  founded,  thus  appealing  sovereign  is  Victoria  I,  Queen  of  Great  Britain 

to  public  opinion  to  condemn  the  judgment  of  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India,  bom  May  24, 

the  highest  court  of  the  Empire.     The  fact  was  1819.    The   heir-apparent   is    Albert   Edward, 

brought  out  that  Geffcken  had  composed  for  Prince  of  Wales,  tJom  Nov.  9,  1841.    The  su- 

Friedrich  the  proclamations,  with  which  he  be-  preme  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Parlia- 

gan  his  reign,  nearly  three  years  before  the  death  ment,  consisting  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  the 

of  the  old  Emperor.    At  the  same  time  that  House  of  Commons.    The  House  of  Peers  in 

criminal  proceedings  were  taken  against  Geff-  1888  was  composed  of  5  princes  of  the  blood 

cken  the  press  organs  of  the  Chancellor  opened  royal,  2  archbishops,  24  bishops,  485  English 

a  campaign  of  slander  against  Sir  Robert  Morier.  hereditary  peers,  and  16  Scottish  and  28  Irish 

The  substance  of  their  charges  was  that  while  representative  peers.    Two  thirds  of  the  heredi- 

minister  at  Darmstadt,  during  the  Franco-Ger-  tary  peerages  have  been  created  since  the  begin- 

roan  War,  and  while  enjo3ring  the  intimacy  of  ning  of  the  nineteenth  century.    There  are  20 

the  Crown  Prince,  he  had  abused  the  confidence  Scotch  and  64  Irish  peers  who  do  not  sit  in  the 

reposed  in  him  by  forwarding  to  Marshal  Ba-  House  of  Lords,  the  representative  peers  being 

zame  at  Metz,  by  way  of  London  and  Paris,  infor-  elected  from  the  whole  number  of  Irish  peers  for 

mation  regarding  the  intended  advance  of  the  life  as  vacancies  occur,  while  the  Scotch  peers  elect 

army  of  the  Crown  Prince  across  the  Moselle,  representatives  for  the  duration  of  each  Parlia- 

The  accusation  was  based  on  the  assertion  of  Maj-  ment.    The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  670 

or  von  Deines,  who  said  that  he  had  the  state-  members  representing  the  boroughs,  county  di- 

ment  from  the  lips  of  Marshal  Bazine.    Against  visions,  and  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

it  were  the  absence  of  motive  on  the  part  of  Sir  By  the  reform  act  of  1884  household  suffrage 

Robert  Morier,  discrepancies  of  facts  and  of  was  extended  to  the  counties  of  England  and 

dates,  and  the  denial  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  who  Scotland  and  to  the  counties  and  boroughs  of 
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Ireland.     Every  man  occupying  any  land  or  ment   Board,    Charles   Thomas  Ritchie.     The 

tenement  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £10  or  Earl  of  Zetlakd  succeeded  the  Marauis  of  Lon- 

more,  or  a  separate  dwelling-house  by  virtue  of  donderry  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  Oo- 

his  employment,  or  who  possesses  the  qualifica-  tober,  1889. 

tions  prescribed  for  the  lodger  franchise,  is  en-  Area  and  Population. — The  population  of 
titled  to  vote  in  the  borough  or  county  division  the  United  Kingdom,  the  area  of  which  is  120,- 
of  his  residence.  B;^  the  redistribution  act  of  882  square  miles,  was  computed  from  the  regis- 
1885  boroughs  containing  fewer  than  15,000  in-  tration  of  births  and  deaths  to  be  87,453,574  in 
habitants,  of  which  there  were  105  in  the  United  1888,  that  of  England  and  Wales  beine  28,628,- 
Kingdom,  were  disfranchised ;  89  boroughs  of  .  804,  of  Scotland  4,034,156,  of  Ireland  4,790,614.' 
less  than  50,000  inhabitants  return  one  member,  The  population  of  Ireland  at  the  census  of  1881 
instead  of  two  members  as  formerly ;  the  city  of  showed  a  decrease  of  7*64  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 
London  lost  two  of  its  four  members ;  the  ooun-  yet  during  the  same  period  the  population  of 
ties  of  Rutland  and  Hereford  were  deprived  the  whole  United  Kingdom  increased  10*75  per 
each  of  one  of  its  members ;  and  33  new  bor-  cent.  Since  1881  there  has  been  the  still  more 
oughs  were  created,  27  of  which  are  metropoli-  rapid  decrease  in  the  Irish  population  of  0*90 
tan.  The  new  reform  bill  increased  the  number  per  cent  per  annum.  The  Celtic-speaking  popu- 
of  electors  from  3,152,910  in  1883  to  5,836,907  in  lation  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1881  was  2,067,- 
1888.  Any  man  of  full  age  can  sit  in  the  House  359.  Of  these  950,000,  constitutinc^  nearlv  three 
of  Commons,  with  the  exception  of  ministers  of  quarters  of  the  population  of  Wales  and  Mon- 
the  English  and  Scotch  established  churches,  mouthshire,  speak  Cvmric,  and  nearly  one  third 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  Government  con-  of  them  can  not  speak  English ;  6*20  per  cent  of 
tractors,  sheri£Es  and  returning  officers,  and  Eng-  the  population  of  Scotland  can  speak  in  the 
lish  and  Scotch  peers.  Any  member  accepting  Gaelic  or  Erse  tongue,  nearly  all  being  able  to 
an  office  under  the  Government  forfeits  his  seat,  speiJc  English  also ;  and  18*20  jper  cent,  of  the 
but  may  be  re-elected  if  the  office  is  not  a  new  population  of  Ireland  use  the  4rish  Gaelic  Ian- 
one  created  since  1705.  A  member  can  not  re-  guaj^e,  though  only  1*24  per  cent  are  nnao- 
sign  his  seat,  and  when  one  wishes  to  retire  from  quamted  with  English.  The  number  of  marriiijges 
Parliament  he  goes  through  the  form  of  being  registered  in  England  and  Wales  in  1887  was  2&,- 
in vested  with  the  nominal  office  of  steward  of  175;  of  births,  ^6,017;  of  deaths,  530,577.  The 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  The  executive  power,  number  of  marria^  in  Scotland  in  the  same  year 
nominally  vested  in  the  sovereign,  is  exeroised  was  24,851 ;  of  births,  124,375 ;  of  deaths,  74,- 
bv  the  Cabinet,  a  council  of  ministers  who  are  500.  In  Ireland  the  number  of  marriages  was 
cnosen  from  the  party  having  the  majority  in  20,800;  of  births,  112,496;  of  deaths,  88,711. 
the  House  of  Commons.  Tne  leader  of  the  The  proportion  of  ille|ritimate  births  in  Ireland 
House  usually  becomes  Prime  Minister  and  was  2*7  per  cent,  while  in  Scotland  it  was  8*3 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  although  at  present  per  cent.  The  number  of  pereons,  native  and 
the  chief  of  the  Cabinet  is  a  peer  who  holds  the  foreign,  who  emigrated  from  the  United  King- 
office  of  Foreign  Secretary.  The  Premier  selects  dom  in  1888  was  398,747.  Of  these  293,099 
his  colleagues,  and  controls  the  patronage  of  the  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  49,168  to  British 
Government  The  local  government  act  of  1888  America,  31,811  to  Austrahisia,  and  24,669  to 
transferred  to  the  county  councils  various  pow-  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  number  of  Eng- 
ers  that  had  previously  belonged  to  departments  lish  emigrants  was  171,004,  being  2,783  more 
of  the  Central  Government,  especially  the  Local  than  in  1887 ;  the  number  of  Scotch  was  35,869, 
Government  Board,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  or  1,504  more;  and  the  number  of  Irish  emi- 
Education  Department,  and  the  Privy  CounciL  grants  was  73,195,  a  decrease  of  5,706,  makine 
By  that  act  the  metropolis  was  separated  from  the  total  number  of  emigrants  of  British  birth 
the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  280,068,  or  1,419  fewer  than  in  the  precedinfi^ 
was  constituted  the  administrative  county  of  year.  The  population  of  the  English  cities  ana 
London.  towns  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  in  the 
The  present  Cabinet  was  constituted  on  Aug.  middle  of  1888  was  as  follows :  London,  4,282,- 
3, 1886.  It  is  composed  of  the  following  minis-  921 ;  Liverpool,  599,788 ;  Birmingham,  447.912 ; 
ters:  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Manchester,  378,164;  Leeds,  351,210;  Sheffield, 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury;  Lord  821,711 ;  Nottingham,  230,921;  Bradford,  229,- 
High  Chancellor,  Lord  Halsbury;  Lord  Presi-  721;  Bristol,  226,510;  Salford,  226,336;  Hull, 
dent  of  the  Council,  Viscount  Cranbrook;  Chan-  202,359;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  159,003;  Leicester, 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  George  Joachim  Go-  146,790;  Portsmouth,  189,575;  Oldham,  138,- 
schen;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De-  220;  Sunderland,  131,919;  Brighton,  119,983; 
partroent,  Henry  Matthews;  Secretary  of  State  Blackburn,  119,089;  Bolton,  113,506;  Cardiff, 
for  War,  Edward  Stanhope;  First  Lord  of  108,570 ;  Preston,  108,234 ;  Birkenhead,  100,093. 
the  Treasurv,  W.  H.  Smith ;  Secretary  of  State  The  population  of  the  four  largest  towns  of 
for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Knutsford;  Secretary  Scotlana  was  as  follows:  Glasgow,  674,095; 
of  State  for  India,  Viscount  Cross;  First  Lord  Edinburgh,  236,002;  Dundee,  140,239;  Aber- 
of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  George  Hamilton ;  deen,  105,189.  In  Ireland,  the  only  cities  having 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Lord  Ashbourne ;  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  are  Dublin,  with 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire-  an  estimated  population  of  353,082  in  1888,  and 
land,  Arthur  J.  Balfour ;  Chancellor  of  the  Belfast,  which  had  208,122  population  according 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,    the    Duke  of   Rutland ;  to  the  census  of  1881. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Michael  Education. — The  universities  and  colleges  of 

Hicks-Beach;  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  the  United  Kingdom  had  1,096  teachers  and 

Earl  Cadogan;  President  of  the  Local  Govern-  26,619  students  in  1888.    The  university  of  Ox- 
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ford,  consisting  of  24  colleges,  with  80  instruct-  value.  There  is  a  moyement  in  England  in 
ors,  contained  3,584  students.  In  Cambridge,  favor  of  free  schools,  and  in  Scotland  a  begin- 
where  there  are  19  colleges,  there  were  117  ning  has  been  made  by  abolishing  the  school 
teachers  and  8,264  students.  The  number  of  fees  for  the  lower  standards.  The  fees  collected 
students  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh  was  from  parents  represent  more  than  25  per  cent. 
8,582 ;  at  Aberdeen,  825 ;  at  Glasgow  (in  1887),  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools. 
2,187 ;  at  Dublin  University,  1,196.  The  nine  The  income  derived  from  school  fees  in  England 
neat  public  schools  of  Charterhouse,  Eton,  in  1888  was  £1,862,000,  and  it  is  increasing 
Harrow,  Rugbv,  Merchant  Taylors*,  St.  Paul's,  every  vear.  To  the  408,  which  was  the  average 
Shrewsbury,  Westminster,  and  Winchester  have  cost  of  each  pupil  in  1888  the  Government  con- 
240  instructors  and  about  4,000  pupils.  The  sys-  tributed  17a.  8a.,  while  11«.  2d.  were  raised  by 
tern  of  elementary  education  in  England  is  of  re-  local  rates  and  subscriptions  and  11a,  2d.  were 
cent  growth.  The  number  of  children  in  England  collected  from  the  parents.  The  denominational 
and  Wales  attending  the  board  schools  and  in-  schools  educate  62  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in 
spected  voluntary  schools  in  1887  was  8,527,881 ;  avera^  attendance  m  England  and  Wales,  and 
tne  number  in  Scotland,  491,*^ ;  the  average  constitute  77  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
attendance  of  the  national  schools  of  Ireland,  schools,  while  m  Scotland  only  17  per  cent  of 
515,888.  The  amount  of  {grants  in  aid  in  1887  the  schools  are  voluntary, 
was  £8,087,007  for  the  pnmary  schools  of  Eng-  Flna]ices.~The  total  receipts  of  the  Ex- 
land  and  Wales,  £471,24^  for  those  of  Scotland,  chequer  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 1889,  were 
and  £786,846  for  those  of  Ireland.  The  revenue  £88,478,000,  or  £1,646,000  m  excess  of  the  budget 
of  the  schools  from  school  fees,  local  rates,  and  estimates,  while  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
other  sources  was  £8,772,622  in  England,  £578,-  £85,678,000,  which  is  £941,000  less  than  the  esti- 
972  in  Scotland,  and  £192,817  in  Ireland.  The  mates.  The  receipts  from  customs  were  £20,- 
number  of  children  of  school  age,  that  is,  be-  067,000 ;  from  excise,  £25,600,000 ;  from  stamps, 
tween  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years,  in  England  £12,270,000;  the  land  tax,  £1,020,000 ;  the  house 
and  Wales  was  5,978,027  in  1887 ;  in  Scotland,  duty,  £1,940,000 ;  and  the  property  and  income 
824,880.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  English  tax,  £12,700,000,  making  tne  total  produce  of 
primary  schools  was  90,628,  and  in  the  Scottish  taxes  £78,597,000,  or  £1,201,000  more  than  the 
schools  12,085.  Of  the  schools  receiving  Govern-  estimate.  The  post-office  produced  £9,100,000; 
ment  aid  in  England  apd  Wales  4,492  were  the  telegraph  service,  £2,(^,000 ;  crown  lands, 
under  school  boards :  11,888  were  connected  £480,000 ;  interest  oi^  advances,  £244,000 ;  and 
with  the  National  Society,  the  organ  of  the  miscellaneous  sources,  £8,025,000,  making  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  there  were  552  Wes-  total  revenue  from  sources  other  than  taxation 
leyan  schools,  895  connected  with  the  Roman  £14,876,000.  The  customs  receipts  show  an  in- 
Catholic  Church,  and  1,875  British,  undenomina-  crease  in  the  items  of  dried  currants,  tobacco, 
tional,  and  other  schools.  In  Scotland,  there  cocoa,  and  tea.  The  increase  in  tobacco  and  in 
were  2,5^  public  schools,  85  connected  with  the  tea  was  less  than  was  estimated,  owing  partly  to 
Church  of  Scotland,  155  Roman  Catholic,  and  expected  reductions  in  the  tariff  ana  partly  to 
807  belonging  to  other  religious  bodies  or  unde-  the  increased  use  of  more  slowly  burning  sorts 
nominationaC  In  1888  the  number  of  schools  of  tobacco  and  of  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas, 
inspected  in  Great  Britain  was  19,221,  affording  which  are  stronger  than  the  Chinese  varieties, 
accommodation  for  5,856,000  children.  The  The  consumption  of  coffee  does  not  increase, 
pupils  on  the  register  numbered  4,687,000,  and  which  is  attnbuted  to  the  fact  that  cocoa  and,  to 
the  average  attendance  was  8,615,000.  The  num-  a  less  extent,  tea  are  brought  more  extensively 
l)er  of  certificated  teachers  was  68,688 ;  the  num-  to  the  notice  of  the  people  dv  means  of  adverti&- 
ber  of  pupil  teachers,  29,901.  The  number  of  ing.  The  wine  duties  yielded  £1,210,000,  as 
girls  taught  cookery  in  the  schools  has  risen  against  £1,085,000  in  18b8,  the  entire  increase 
from  7,6(X)  in  1884  to  42,159  in  1888.  The  aver-  being  due  to  the  extra  duty  on  sparkling  wines, 
age  cost  of  maintenance  per  pupil  calculated  from  The  consumption  of  heavy  wines  has  sunk  from 
the  average  attendance  was  £2  4s.  7^^.  in  the  11,000,000  gallons  in  1876  to  5,000,000  eallons  in 
board  schools  and  £1  16s.  4d,  A  royal  com  mis-  1889,  while  that  of  the  ji^bter  wines  has  risen 
sion  on  technical  education,  and,  more  recently,  from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  gallons.  The  im- 
an  education  commission  have  investigated  the  ports  of  rum  and  brandy  were  less  in  1889  than 
subject  of  reforming  the  schools,  and  each  rec-  in  the  preceding  year,  while  in  German  plain 
ommended  important  changes,  but  their  recom-  spirits  tnere  was  an  increase,  but  not  enough  to 
mendations  have  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect,  make  good  the  decline  in  British  spirits.  The 
The  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of  the  revenue  from  beer  was  £8,771,000,  being  £60,000 
education  commission  were  embodied  in  a  code  more  than  in  1888.  The  total  internal  and  cus- 
that  was  introduced  in  Parliament  b^  the  vice-  toms  revenue  from  spirituous  beverages,  exclud- 
president  of  the  board  of  education.  Sir  William  ing  sparkling  wines,  was  £26,985,000,  a  decrease 
Hart-Dyke ;  but  owing  to  the  objections  of  other  of  £C^,000  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
members  of  the  Tory  party,  who  conceived  that  The  probate  duties  amounted'  to  £4,225,000. 
it  would  impose  new  financial  burdens  on  the  One  tnird  of  the  receipts  from  this  source  were 
voluntary  schools,  it  was  withdrawn.  As  a  mat-  given  up  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1889 
ter  of  fact,  many  of  the  voluntarv  schools  are  for  the  relief  of  local  taxation,  and  in  1890  one 
supported  almost  entirely  from  school  fees  and  half  of  these  duties  are  relinquished  to  the  local 
Government  grants.  The  system  of  pajment  by  authorities  and  countjr  councils.  The  greater 
results  was  condemned  by  the  commission  be-  part  of  the  license  duties  have  been  transferred 
cause  it  leads  to  overpressure  and  to  mechanical  m  the  same  manner.  The  legacy  and  succession 
teaching  by  rote,  which  is  of  little  educational  duties  yielded  £8,787,000.    The  expenditure  in 
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1889  on  the  charges  of  the  consolidated  fund  British  army,  including  pensions  and  retired  ofil- 

amounted  to  £27,854,580 ;  on  the  army,  £15,-  cers'  pay,  was  estimate  at  £19,458,205. 

950,000 ;   on   the    navy,   £12,999,895 ;   on   the  The  magazine  rifle  that  has  been  adopted  for 

civil  service,  £17,872,986 ;  on  customs,  £926,-  the  British  infantry  has  a  weight,  with  the  mag- 

889 ;  on  the  inland  revenue  service,  £1,791,833 ;  azine  filled  with   8   cartridges,  of  about  10^ 

on   the  post-office,    £5,667,849;   on   the   tele-  pounds,  while  the  new  sword  bayonet  weighs 

graph  service,  £1,965,000 ;  on  the  packet  ser-  nearly  a  pound. 

vice,  £637,502.    The  budget  surplus  of  £2,798,-  The  Nayy.— The  cost  of  the  naval  establish- 

000  was  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1874,  but  ment,  as  calculated  in  the  estimates  for  1888-*89, 

it  was  wiped  out  by  the  extraordinary  votes  for  was  £13,082,800,  of  which  £11,118,900  was  for 

naval  ana  military  purposes,  and  for  the  follow-  effective  services  and  £1,963,900  for  pensions  and 

ing  year  Mr.  Ooschen  was  compelled  to  resort  to  retired  pay.  The  number  of  seamen  and  marines 

new  taxation  to  avoid  a  deficit.    The  budget  es-  provided  for,  including  officers,  was  62,400.  There 

timates  forl889-'90had  tomeetalossof  £1,500,-  were  13  flag  officers  and  2,581  commissioned 

000  additional  that  was  given  up  for  the  relief  of  officers  in  active  service.  The  number  of  steam 
local  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  vessels  in  commission  at  the  end  of  1887  was  182. 
£1,500,000  for  extraordinary  naval  expenditures  The  navy  list  for  January,  1889,  gave  the  names 
and  an  increase  of  £1,250,000  in  the  ordinary  of  400  vessels  of  all  classes  in  commission,  be- 
army  and  navy  estimates.  The  expenditure  was  sides  105  engaged  in  harbor  service.  In  addition 
estimated  at  £86,967,000,  while  the  revenue,  on  to  these  there  are  23  steamers  of  the  Cunard, 
the  basis  of  existing  taxation,  was  estimated  at  White  Star,  and  Peninsular  and  Oriental  lines 
£85,050,000.  Instead  of  raising  the  income  tax,  that  are  retained  by  the  Government  as  reserved 
which  was  Qd,  on  the  pound,  the  Chancellor  of  merchant  cruisers.  In  April,  1888,  there  were 
the  Exchequer  decided  to  meet  the  deflciency  by  42  battle  ships,  of  which  8  were  in  need  of  repairs, 
applying  £1,0()0«000  of  the  £1,500,000  gained  by  and  7  new  ones  not  yet  completed ;  6  armored 
the  conversion  of  the  debt  to  the  navel  defense  cruisers  completed  and  6  building ;  43  unarm- 
fund,  by  imposing  an  extra  succession  duty  of  ored  cruisers  completed  and  22  not  yet  built 

1  per  cent,  on  all  estates  of  more  than  £10,000  in  or  ready ;  13  completed  vessels  for  coast  defense ; 
value,  which  was  expected  to  bring  in  £800,000  1  torpeao  ram ;  2  torpedo  vessels  completed  and 
more,  and  by  an  augmentation  of  the  beer  duty  12  not  yet  finished ;  1  torpedo  store-ship  and 
estimated  to  produce  £300,000,  which  will  make  another  one  building  as  a  last  cruiser ;  80  first- 
the  total  income  £87,150,000.  class  torpedo  boats  and  6  more  ordered ;  51 

Mr.  Goschen,  in  reviewing  the  three  budgets  second-class  torpedo  boats  and  10  more  to  be 
that  he  had  presented  summarized  the  changes  built;  and  12  wooden  torpedo  boats  not  yetoom- 
that  he  haa  introduced.  He  had  diminished  pleted.  According  to  the  navy  estimates  for 
the  sinking  fund  by  £1,500,000,  increased  the  1888-'89,  the  effective  navy  consists  of  258  vessels, 
death  duties  by  1  per  cent.,  imposed  the  tax  on  comprising  193  steamships,  including  29  armor- 
sparkling  wines,  and  added  to  the  stamp  duties,  plated  vessels  and  31  corvettes,  31  sailing  vessels, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  be  could  and  35  stationary  ships.  The  sum  appropriated 
take  credit  for  having  diminished  the  income  tax  for  new  constructions  was  over  £3,800,000.  The 
by  £4,000,000,  relieved  local  taxation  by  £2,500,  vessels  building  in  that  year  consisted  of  11 
000,  added  £2,000,000  to  the  national  defense  armored  ships,  15  cruisers,  29  unprotected  vessels, 
expenditure,  converted  £530,000,000  of  consols,  and  16  torpedo  boats. 

by  which  nearly  £1,500,000  in  interest  had  been  The  new  torpedo  vessel,  the  "  Vulcan,"  was 

saved  at  once  and  a  further  annual  saving  of  launched  at  Portsmouth  on  June  13, 1889.    She 

£1,500,000  would  be  effected  eventually,  and  he  is  a  steel-protected  cruiser  of  6,620  tons  dis- 

had  paid  off  more  debt  than  any  of  6is  prede-  placement,  with  engines  of  12,000  horse-power, 

cessors,  reducing  the  capital  to  £698,000,000,  capable  of  a  speed  of  from  18  to  20  knots.    Her 

which  was  lower  than  it  had  stood  at  any  time  coal  capacity  is  sufficient  for  a  cruise  of  12,000 

within  eighty  years.  miles.    The  strong  deck  plates  are  carried  below 

The  Army. — The  number  of  troops  to  be  the  water  line,  and  a  double  bottom  and  water- 
maintained  each  year  must  receive  the  authoriza-  tight  compartments  extend  the  whole  length  of 
tion  of  Parliament,  which  is  given  by  the  adoption  the  hulL  Armed  with  8  powerful  4'7-inch  guns, 
of  the  annual  army  estimates.  Tiie  strength  of  12  quick-firing  guns,  and  machine  guns  on  the 
the  regular  army  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  npp^r  deck,  and  provided  with  tubes  for  dis- 
1889,  was  fixed  at  149,667  men  of  all  ranks,  ex-  charging  white-lead  torpedoes  both  above  and 
elusive  of  the  forces  in  India.  The  number  of  under  water,  and  a  formidable  ram,  she  is  capable 
horses  for  the  home  establishment  in  1888  was  of  fighting,  but  her  special  province  is  to  serve 
13.000,  and  of  field  guns  264.  The  European  as  a  oase  of  operations  for  a  torpedo-boat  flotilla, 
army  in  India  in  1889  numbered  73,666  men  of  She  will  carry  9  second-class  torpedo  boats,  and 
all  ranks,  with  10,995  horses  and  318  guns.  The  has  cranes  and  machinery  for  lifting  and  lowering 
regular  forces  at  home  and  in  Egypt  and  the  colo-  them  in  any  weather,  four  electric  search  lights, 
nies  were  reported  early  in  the  year  at  188,575,  a  workshop  for  repairing  torpedo  boats  and  tor- 
the  first  class  of  the  army  reserve  at  50,555,  the  pedoes,  and  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  carry- 
second  class  at  4.100,  the  militia  at  121,443,  the  mg  on  submarine  mining  operations  on  a  large 
yeomanry  at  11,424,  and  the  volunteers  at  228,-  scale.  The  estimate  of  total  cost  of  the  ship  and 
038  men,  making  a  total  effective  force  of  554,-  her  outfit  is  £292,000. 

135  men,  or,  including  the  Indian  establishment.  The  "  Sultan,"  a  second-class  battle-ship  at- 

627,801  men.    The  cost  of  the  effective  services  tached  to  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  of  9,270 

in  1888-^89  was  set  down  at  £13,672,700  in  the  tons  and  engines  of  7,720  horse-power,  armed 

army  budget,  in  which  the  total  cost  of  the  with  19  guns,  and  manned  with  600  men,  went 
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ashore  on  the  rocks  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on 
March  7, 1889,  and  was  abandoned  by  her  crew. 
She  was  afterward  forced  off  the  rock  by  a  gale, 
and  sank  in  deep  water.  The  naval  authorities 
were  unable  to  raise  her,  and  it  was  only  accom- 
plished several  months  afterward  by  a  salvage 
company. 

The  Northbrook  programme  of  naval  construc- 
tion adopted  in  lo85  was  nearly  completed  in 
1889,  though  several  of  the  ships  still  awaited 
their  armaments,  particularly  ttie  111-ton  and 
67-ton  guns.  There  is  great  doubt  whether  the 
euns  that  have  been  accepted  are  capable  of  per- 
lorming  what  is  expected  of  them,  for  there  have 
been  several  failures.  Both  the  111-ton  guns  on 
the  **  Victoria"  collapsed  after  a  few  rounds,  and 
many  large  guns  have  recently  been  rejected  on 
trial.  A  new  ship-building  scheme  of  great  mag- 
nitude was  the  outcome  of  the  demands  that 
h^ve  been  urged  by  naval  officers  for  a  ^ ear  or 
two  past  In  1888  the  Government  dechned  to 
undertake  so  great  an  expenditure  of  money,  but 
the  aflitation  grow  into  a  naval  scare,  and  com- 
pelled the  ministers  to  recant  all  their  declara- 
tions as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  navy,  and  satisfy 
the  country  with  a  programme  of  construction 
that  would  fulfill,  or  seem  to  fulfill,  the  old  criteri- 
on which  requires  England  to  keep  up  a  navy  equal 
to  those  of  any  two  other  European  nations  com- 
bined,modifiea  now  so  as  to  except  those  of  Ger- 
many and  France.  The  ship-builaingprogramme 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  m  1889  is  to  consist  of 
70  ship,  the  whole  to  be  completed  in  four  and 
a  half  years  from  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  nr^t  vessel,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
£21,500,000,  including  armaments  Of  the  new 
vessels  8  are  to  be  first-class  battle  ships,  with  a 
displacement  of  14,000  tons  apiece,  or  2,060  tons 
more  than  the  "Nile"  and  the  "Trafalgar," 
which  are  the  largest  ships  now  in  the  British 
navy.  They  will  resemble  those  vessels  in  the 
disposition  of  the  armor,  and  will  have  a  high 
freeboard,  great  coal  capacity,  and  a  speed  of  at 
least  17i  knots.  Each  will  carry  four  67-ton 
guns  of  13^  inches  caliber.  Next  to  these  in  size 
and  strength  will  be  2  second-class  battle  ships, 
with  a  displacement  of  9,000  tons.  There  are  to 
be  9  first-class  cruisers  of  the  **  Mersey  "  type, 
but  with  a  much  larger  displacement — 7,300 
tons.  Of  smaller  cruisers  there  will  be  29  of  the 
'*  Medea  "  class,  with  85  feet  greater  length  and 
a  displacement  of  8,400  tons,  and  four  still 
smaller  of  the  "  Pandora  "  class,  of  2,600  tons 
displacement.  The  18  vessels  completing  the 
list  will  be  torpedo  gunboats,  of  735  tons  dis- 
placement, built  on  the  model  of  the  "Sharp- 
shooter," but  larger  and  fleeter.  The  first-class 
cruisers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  "  Medea "  type, 
must  show  a  speed  of  20  knots.  Not  quite  naif 
of  the  list,  viz.,  4  battle  ships,  6  first-class  and  17 
second-class  cruisers,  and  6  torpedo  gunboats, 
are  to  be  built  by  contract,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  £10,000,000,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
dock-yards  of  the  Government,  where  4  battle 
ships  of  the  first  class,  1  of  the  second  class,  3 
first-class  cruisers,  6  second-class  cruisers,  and  6 
torpedo  gunboats  were  to  be  begun  before  the 
ena  of  the  year.  The  contracts  were  all  to  be 
given  out  at  once,  unless  shipbuilders  combined 
to  raise  prices.  The  new  ships  will  require  269 
guns,  of  which  all  but  48  of  the  largest  are  ex- 


pected to  be  completed  in  two  years.  Instead 
of  raising  the  £10,000,000  for  the  contracts  by  a 
loan,  the  Government  proposed  that  a  large  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  new  vessels,  besides  what  can 
be  defrayed  from  the  normal  sum  of  £4,500,000 
that  is  appropriated  annually  for  ship-building, 
the  maintenance  of  dockyards,  etc.,  should  he 
made  a  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund  dis- 
tributed over  seven  years,  on  each  of  which  will 
fall  the  sum  of  £1,730,000,  while  the  remainder 
is  to  be  provided  by  adding  £615,000  annually 
to  the  naval  estimates  for  four  years.  The  Lib- 
erals raised  futile  protests  against  an  arrange- 
ment whereby,  if  they  should  come  into  power, 
they  would  have  to  raise  £1,250,000  per  annum 
by  taxation  for  four  years  after  the  money  had 
been  spent. 

The  first  of  the  monster  ironclads  to  be  laid 
down,  the  "Royal  Sovereign,"  was  begun  at 
Portsmouth  on  Sept.  30.  She  will  have  a  length 
of  380  feet  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  75  feet. 
The  four  heavy  guns  will  be  placed  in  two  mov- 
able barbette  turrets,  between  which  the  smaller 
guns  are  to  be  mounted  in  a  long  central  battery. 
The  18-inch  belt  at  the  water  Tine  will  extend 
two  thirds  of  her  length,  wbile  armored  bulk- 
heads protect  the  ends  from  a  raking  fire.  The 
minor  armament  will  consist  of  quick-firers  com- 
prising ten  6-inch  5-ton  guns  throwing  100-pound 
projectiles,  sixteen  16-pounders,  and  eight  8- 
pounders,  together  with  seven  torpedo  tubes,  of 
which  two  are  submerged.  The  armor  on  the 
barbettes  wiU  be  17  inches  thick,  while  the  pro- 
tection of  the  auxiliary  armament  and  the  am- 
munition chambers  has  been  designed  to  meet 
the  dangers  from  high  explosives  and  rapid-fir- 
ing guns.  From  the  top  of  the  belt  to  a  nei^ht 
of  about  11  feet  above  the  water  there  is  vertical 
armor  corresponding  to  the  citadel  in  the  older 
type  of  turret  ships.  The  3-inch  steel  deck  meets 
the  armor  belt,  which  is  8^  feet  broad.  The 
"  Royal  Sovereign  "  is  to  be  completed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1893. 

Commerce. — The  movement  of  foreign  com- 
merce for  the  five  years  ending  with  l^S  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table : 


TSARS. 


1884. 
1685. 
188«. 

1887. 


£890,018^ 
870^7,9&6 
848,6e3,472 
802,227,564 
1888 1     886,562,026 


Kzpottaof 
Brltkh  pradoM. 


£288,025,242 
218.044,600 
212,482,754 
221,414,186 
288,788,987 


Export!  of  tuT' 

«ifn  and  eelo> 

idal  product. 


£62,9424)41 
57,859,194 
56.284,268 
59.848,975 
64,618,447 


The  value  per  capita  of  the  foreign  commerce 
was  £18  68.  Id,  in  1888,  as  compared  with  £17  60. 
Id,  in  1887,  £16  16«.  8d.  in  1886,  £17  13«.  7rf.  in 
1885,  and  £19  U.  6<2.  in  1884,  while  in  the  five 
yeare  1879-'83  it  averaged  £19  13«.  Wd,  The 
imports  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  1888  amount- 
ed to  £15,790,258,  against  £9,955,326  in  1887; 
the  exports  were  £14,944,143,  against  £9,323,614 ; 
the  imports  of  silver  bullion  and  specie  were  £6,- 
213.940.  against  £7.819,438  ;  the  exporte  were 
£7,615,428,  against  £7,807,404. 

The  participation  of  the  principal  foreign 
countries  in  tne  foreign  trade  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  giving  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  each  of  them  in  1887  and  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  British  produce  to  each : 
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COUNTRIKS. 


United  StetoB. 

Fmnee 

Q^muuiy  .  . . . 
Nethttriiuids  . . 

Belgium 

Kiusto 

Bpaln 

China 

Braxfl 

Iteiy 


Bwede 


Bweden 

Turkey 

Argentine  Bepablio  . 

Denmark 

Portugal 

Bonmania 

Chill 

Japan 

Norway 

Jara 

Greece 

Weet  Aftica 

Austria 

P»ni 

Central  America  .... 

Uruguay    

Bpaniah  Weat  Indlea 

Mezloo 

Fbilippinolalanda... 

Colombia 

Yeneniela 

Algeria 

Morocco 

Ecuador 

Hay  tl 

Tunis  and  Tripoli . . . 

Eaat  Africa 

Persia 

Bolivia 

All  other  countries  . . 


Total  foreign  countries 


£88,049,074 

87,128.188 

94.&68;»6 

A827.8n 

14,788,668 

ia,974»289 

10,102,220 

6,667,048 

6,879,078 

8,072,704 

7,689,177 

7,822.216 

8,786,987 

8,176,758 

6,197,708 

8,826,771 

8,400,004 

2,808,808 

489,918 

8,784,783 

8,264,068 

1,888,400 

1,266,846 

1,686,178 

1,640,176 

1,841,176 

888,807 

808,914 

474,088 

878,608 

866,008 

117,081 

67^960 

898,780 

819,068 

44,644 

829,906 

96,708 

108,480 

146,047 

474,488 


Bsportaof 
BiMab  ptodoM. 


£29,047,800 

18,609,484 

10,617,218 

8,186,218 

6,880,020 

4,166,964 

8332,707 

6,248,002 

0,824,408 

7,794,177 

8.008,948 

8,094,687 

6,684,841 

6,889,666 

1,840,890 

8,148,861 

1,088,489 

1,980,978 

8,084,619 

1,187,460 

,      1,8^,000 

989,817 

1,888,181 

876,066 

717,181 

967,618 

1,700,018 

1,408,488 

1,106,609 

678,069 

1,160,888 

779,717 

898,808 

844,907 

878,688 

484,089 

84,808 

898,619 

.  149,866 

81616 

1418,686 


£278,428,899  £146,278,887 

The  followinG"  table  gives  the  shares  of  the 
principal  British  colonies  and  dependencies  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  1887 : 


BRITIBH  POSBSSSIOMS. 


India 

Australasia    

British  North  America 

South  Africa 

Btraitu  Settlements 

Hung-Kong 

British  West  Indies  ... 

Cevlon 

British  Guiana 

Channel  Islands 

WestAfrica 

Malta 

Mauritius 

All  other  possessions  . . 


Total  British  posseulons 


Impotik 

£80,629,810 

28,844,846 

10,064,727 

0,084,906 

4,781,704 

1,409,241 

1,784,880 

8,207,528 

1,290,2;>2 

974,120 

764,710 

118,460 

160.082 

774,090 


£83,798,660 


KxpOfti  Oi 
Brilbh  ptmlae*. 


£80,688,209 

19,786.680 

8,094,216 

4.989.741 

2,477.148 

8,046,080 

1,982,600 

622,707 

679,424 

070,001 

418,078 

788,868 

284.970 

1,406,787 


£74,186,849 


The  total  value  of  imports  in  1888  was  6*8  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1887,  and  the  exports  show  an 
increase  of  5*5  per  cent,  in  value.  The  increase 
in  imports  was  mainly  under  the  head  of  food 
stuffs,  the  imports  of  which  amounted  in  1888  to 
nearly  £150,000,000,  not  including  live  animals, 
while  the  exports  were  about  £10,000,000.  While 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  imports  of  iron,  in 
other  metals  and  in  raw  materials  for  the  indus- 
tries there  was  a  considerable  increase.  In  textile 
materials  the  increase  was  comparatively  great- 
est in  hemp,  ilax,  and  silk,  while  cotton  fell  off 
slightly.  Manufactures  show  an  advance  in  the 
total  amount,  the  largest  increase  having  taken 
place  under  the  items  of  glass,  iron  wares,  pre- 


pared skins,  paper,  ribbons,  and  woolen  fabrics. 
The  articles  of  export  that  show  the  greatest 
improvement  are  coal,  iron  and  manufactures  of 
iron,  and  machinery.  In  the  exports  of  textile 
manufactures  there  was  a  very  small  increase. 
In  cotton  yams  and  cloths,  jute  manufactures, 
woolen  yams,  and  linen  and  silk  fabrics  there 
was  a  larger  export,  while  linen  and  silk  yams 
and  woolen  fabrics  declined.  Other  articles  show- 
ing a  noticeable  augmentation  in  the  value  of 
their  exports  are  paper,  colors,  oils,  earthenware, 
bagging,  shoes,  hats,  tools,  refined  sugar,  domes- 
tic wool,  spirits,  and  beer. 

The  values  of  the  imports  of  the  main  classes 
of  commodities  in  1888  were  as  follow : 

CLASSES  OF  IHFORTB.  VbIml 

Lire  animals £7,787jW7 

Food  articles,  free 184.881,097 

Food  artleles,  dutiable 84,908,798 

Tobacco 8,821,818 

Metals 88,84S,9fi6 

Chemicals  and  dyee 8414,488 

Oils 6,482,871 

Textile  materials 80,468,676 

Other  raw  materials 86,782^1 

ManoJiMtared  articles 67,798,604 

MiaoeUaneooa 14,018,488 

Total £886^088,096 

The  imports  of  grain  and  flour  in  1888  were 
144,037,00^  hundred-weight,  against  139,183,655 
hundred-weight  in  1887,and  126,061,268hundred- 
weight  in  1886.  There  were  2,384,144  hundred- 
weight of  potatoes  imported ;  6,203,827  hundred- 
weight of  rice ;  6,889,848  hundred-weight  of  re- 
find,  and  17,850,371  hundred- weight  of  raw 
sugar;  2,807,^  hundred-weight  of  butter  and 
margarine ;  1,917,541  hundred-weight  of  cheese, 
against  1,834,467  hundred-weight  in  1887  and 
1,784,890  hundred-weight  in  1886 ;  3,582,841  hun- 
dred-weight of  bacon  and  hams,  against  3,921,428 
huhdred-weight  in  1887,  and  4,210,829  hundred- 
weight in  1886 ;  823,103  hundred-weight  of  cured 
and  salted  fish;  1,063,980  hundred-weight  of 
beef,  against  875,991  hundred-weight  in  lfi^7  and 
997,590  hundred-weight  in  1886  ;  542,599  hun- 
dredweight of  preserved  meat,  against  519,180 
hundred-weight  in  1887  and  431,992  hundred- 
weight in  1886 ;  989,484  hundred-weight  of  fresh 
mutton ;  956,210  sheep  and  lambs ;  and  377,088 
head  of  cattle  for  food.  Of  the  imports  of  wheat 
in  1888  British  possessions  supplied  2,318,693 
quarters  and  other  countries  9,126.253  quarters. 
The  chief  sources  were  Russia,  which  furnished 
4,273,760  quarters ;  United  States,  2,929,440  Quar- 
ters, besides  12,557,100  hundred-weight  of  wneat 
flour ;  India,  1,637,740  quarters ;  Germany,  652,- 
960  quarters;  Australasia,  463,140  quarters ;  Chili, 
297,140  quarters ;  Canada,  217,816  quarters.  Cer- 
eals are  the  largest  article  of  import  in  value, 
amounting  to  £50,675,221  in  1888.  Raw  cotton 
comes  next,  its  value  in  1888  being  £39,400,676; 
then  wool,  of  the  value  of  £25,897,745.  The  other 
chief  articles,  in  the  order  of  their  values,  in  1888 
were:  Metals,  valued  at £23,242,598;  sugar, £18,- 
150,843 }  timber,  £14,645,330 ;  butter,  £12,166,- 
020 ;  silk  manufactures  £10,456,955 ;  tea,  £10,- 
216,100 ;  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  £9,701,594 ;  meat, 
£8,366,985;  chemicals,  £8,114,439 ;  live  animals, 
£7,727,307 ;  chemicals,  £7,578,804 ;  oils,  £6,432,- 
871  ;  fruits,  £6,146,483  ;  leather,  £5,901,195  ; 
wine,  £5,386,367  ;  cheese,  £4,542,278 ;  coffee, 
£3,585,213 ;  eggs,  £3,077,109 ;  tobacco,  £2,821,- 
818. 
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The  values  of  the  main  classes  of  British  partly  in  the  foreign  trade,  406,  of  51,129  tons ; 

{>roducts  exported  in  1888  are  gi?en  in  the  fol-  steam  vessels  employed  in  the  home  trade,  signi- 

owing  table :  lying  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 

CLASsn  or  kzpoktb.                                   vi1««.  ports  between  Brest  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 

Ureaninuds... £i,M8,80T  1,740,  of  304,588  tons ;  sailing  vessels  in  the  home 

eIS^e^              usmm  trade,  9.572,  of  633,602  tons. 

Textile  maaraiiictarM  !!.'!*.*.*.*!!"..".*!!.".*!!!'.!    108,8681781  The  number  of  vessels  registered  in  the  United 

Metals  and  meui  goods 8T,0T4,34«  Kingdom  was  22,136,  of  7,385,182  tons,  at  the 

AiSISurti; iLiilu  ^^^^^  1887,  comprising  6,668  steam  vessels,  of 

C&Smiaila  and  dnigB  .* .'  .* .' '.  ]  .* .'  .*  .*.".*.**.';;;.'** '.  .* '. .'      7^444!8&o  4,086,275  tons,  and  15,478  sailing  vessels,  of  8,- 

OthermADiilketares 80,970,706  249,907  tons.    The  total  tonnage  was  26,686  tons 

T-*.!  n*iri.i.  .v«wi«*-                              4MMTnittiT  less  than  in  1886.    In  ten  years  the  number  of 

Total  British  prodoo. £288.788^  sailing  vessels  had  declined  5,585,  and  the  ton- 

The  export  of  cotton  fabrics,  etc.,  was  £62,581,-  nage  988,786,  while  there  was  an  inciease  of 

458,  and  of  cotton  yarn,  £11,655,688,  making  the  1,887  in  the  number  of  steamers  and  of  1,768,- 

total  value  of  cotton  manufactures  £64,287,146  808  tons  in  the  tonnage.    The  number  of  sailing 

in  1888,  against  £70,956,769  in  1887,  and  £68,-  vessels  built  and  first  r^stered  in  1887  was  258, 

854,624  in  1886.    Of  woolen  manufactures  there  of  81,279  tons,  and  of  steam  vessels  822,  of  225,- 

were  exported  cloths  and  coatinss  of  the  value  440  tons,  making  altogether  580  new  vessels,  of 

of  £8,2*8,464;  worsted  stuffs,  £7,712,111;  car-  806,719  tons,  as  compared  with  671  vessels,  of 

pets  and   druggets,  $1,228,949  ;  other  fabrics,  293,000  tons,  buUt  in  1886, 1,852,  vessels,  of  405,- 

£2,732,244 ;  and  yams  £4,061,656,  making  a  to-  886  tons,  built  in  1885,  and  1,001  vessels,  of  497,- 

tal  of  £24,028,414,  against  £24,188,407  in  1887,  442  tons,  built  in  1884. 

and  £24,710,122  in  1886.    The  export  of  linen  The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 

manufactures  was  £5,558,416 ;   of  linen  vam,  British  Empire  in  1887  was  9,185,612.    A  new 

£886,918 ;  of  jute  manufactuies,  £2,080,783 ;  of  line  of  mail  steamers  will  be  established  in  con- 

appaiei  and  haberdashery,  £11,188,914.    The  ex-  nection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific   Railroad, 

ports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  other  than  The  British  treasury  has  agreed  to  pay  to  the 

machinery  and  mill  work  amounted  to  £26,872,-  railroad  company  an  annual  subsidy  of  £45,000, 

755,  against,  £25,000,856  in  1887,  and  £21,817,-  and  the  Canadian  Government  to  supplement  it 

720  in  1886.    The  export  of  pig  and  puddled  iron  with  £15,000  more,  for  maintaining  a  line  of 

was  £2,207,176;  of  oars,  angles,  bolts,  and  rods,  steamers  affording  a  monthly  mail  service  be- 

£1,660,278;  of  railroad  iron,  £4,678,1^;  of  wire,  tween  -Vancouver  and  the  ports  of  Yokohama, 

£868,218;  of  tinned  plates,  £5,688,810;  of  hoops  Shanghai,  and  Hong-Kong.    The  new  service  is 

and  plates,  £4,049,819 ;  of  wrought  iron,  £4,880,^  to  begin  in  January,  1891.    The  steamers  are  to 

561 ;  of  old  iron,  £896,857 ;  of  steel  and  mauu-  possess  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  to  be  construct- 

factnres  thereof,  £2,108,898.    The  export  of  ma-  ed  with  gim  platforms  and  other  fittings  specified 

chinery  was  £1,787,120  more  than  in  1887,  and  by  the  Admiralty,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  employ- 

£2,795,793  more  than  in  1886.    The  exports  of  ment  as  armed  cruisers  in  case  of  war,  ana  are 

ooal  and  coke  were  £11,840,882  in  1888,  against  required  at  all  times  to  carry  troops  and  naval 

£10,164,991  in  1887,  and  £9,887,888  in  1886.  and  mUitary  stores  at  actual  cost    The  average 

NaTigatioii, — The  aggregate  tonnage  of  ves-  period  of  transit  stipulated  for  between  Halifax 

sels  employed  in  foreign  commerce  entered  and  and  Hong-Kong  is  twenty-nine  davs  and  a  hall 

cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  The  time  is  expected  in  the  actual  performance 

during  16HB7  was  65,161,774,  compared  with  62,-  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  and  a  half  from  £ng- 

841,077  in  1886,  64,281,642  in  1885,  64,272,522  in  land,  or  the  same  that  is  made  by  the  Peninsular 

1884,  and  64,961,758  in  1888.    Of  the  toUl  ton-  and  Oriental  Company,  to  which  the  British  Gov- 

nage  17,211,837  tons  were  foreign,  of  which  3,-  emment  pays  a  subsidy  of  £865,000  per  annum 

893,281  were  Norwegian,  8,550,159  German,  1,-  for  a  weekly  mail  service  to  India  ana  China  by 

756,008    French,    1,458,862    Danish,    1,795,665  way  of  Brindisi  and  the  Suez  Canal.    If  this 

Dutch,  1,442,064  Swedish,  940,618  S^ish,  668,-  calculation  is  borne  out  by  results,  the  Canadian 

847  Belgian,  569,716  Italian,  492,161  Russian,  Pacific  route  will  be  sixteen  days  shorter  to 

and  292,056  American.    The  tonnage  entered  Japan  and  five  or  six  days  shorter  to  Shanghai 

and  cleared  at  the  principal  ports,  exclusive  of  than  the  average  passage  by  the  Suez  CanaL 

coasting  vessels,  was  in  1887  as  follows :  London,  Industry.— -The  quantity  of  coal  mined  in 

12,164,^6;  Liverpool,  9,944,918  ;  Cardiff,  7,250,-  the  United  Kingdom  during  1887  was  162,119,- 

876 ;  Newcastle,  4,395,402 ;  Hull,  8,351,584  ;  Glas-  812  tons,  valued  at  £39,092,830 ;  the  quantity  of 

gow,  2,486,358.    The  tonnap^  of  vessels  entered  iron  ore,  13,098,041  tons,  containing  4,708,994 

and  cleared  coastwise  in  1886  was  81,426,037.  tons  of  iron,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £11,000,- 

The  number  of  vessels  en^ptged  in  both  the  000;  lead  ore,  51,563  tons,  containing  £486,886 
foreign  and  the  coasting  trade  in  1887  was  17,723,  worth  of  metal ;  tin  ore,  14,189  tons,  containing 
of  7,123,754  tons,  employing  202,548  men,  of  9,282  tons  of  metal,  of  the  value  of  £1,048,633, 
whom  24,046  were  foreigners.  The  total  tonnage  and  silver  of  the  value  of  £59,774 ;  the  quantity 
of  all  vessels  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  of  copper  extracted  from  British  ore  was  889 
her  colonies  in  1887  was  9,135,612.  The  steam  tons,  valued  at  £42,850;  of  zinc,  13,042  tons, 
vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1887  valued  at  £209,596.  The  total  value  of  non- 
numbered  8,0()3,  of  8,601,164  tons ;  sailing  ves-  metallic  minerals  mined  was  £50,645,481.  The 
sels  in  the  foreign  trade,  2,717,  of  2,429,699  tons ;  export  of  coal  in  1887  was  24,460,967  tons.  The 
steam  vessels  employed  partlv  in  the  home  and  number  of  persons  employed  in  coal  mining  was 
partly  in  the  foreign  trade,  226,  of  103,622  tons ;  526,277.  The  total  consumption  of  iron  ore  in 
sailing  vessels  employed  partly  in  the  home  and  1887,  including  imports,  was  17,256,016  tons. 
VOL.  xzix. — 25  A 
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The  imports  were  3,765,788  tons,  of  which  8,597,-  88,824  miles,  making  the  total  mileage  of  the 

202  tons  came  from  Spain.    There  were  406  fur-  British  Empire  58,^.     For  many  years  the 

naces  in  blast,  producing  7,559,518  tons  of  piff  public  has  called  for  legislation  compelling  all 

iron,  of   which  1,126,447  tons  were  exported,  the  railroads  to  adopt  the  American  system  of 

There  were  2,0B4,4<)3  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  in-  automatic  brakes  and  electric  signals  for  the 

gotSj  981,104  of  open-hearth  steel,  and  1,701,312  safety   of    passengers.     The   companies    have 

of  puddled  bar  iron  produced  during  1887.  averted  interference  with  the  plea  that  these 

The  total  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  1887  were  1,-  safety  appliances  were  still  in  an  experimental 
791,437,312  pounds,  of  which  1,498,822,304  pounds  stage,  ana  that  they  were  studying  to  find  a  per- 
were  retained  for  home  consumption.  The  wool  feet  system,  and  stilled  the  outcry  until  some 
imports  were  577,924,661  pounds  and  the  exports  new  accident  caused  a  renewal  of  the  demand. 
819,202,968  pounds.  The  consumption  of  cotton  Most  of  the  important  and  prosperous  railroads 
doubled  between  1850  and  1860,  but  since  then  have  for  some  time  been  fitted  with  these  im- 
has  not  greatly  increased.  Between  1879  and  provements,  which  the  Board  of  Trade  as  early 
1885  there  was  a  decrease  of  58,715  in  the  as  1877  declared  to  be  necessary  for  alL  The 
whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  textile  smaller  lines  have  not  adopted  them,  on  account 
industries,  and  of  13,704  in  the  number  of  spin-  of  their  cost.  While  Parliament  was  in  session 
dies,  while  the  number  of  power  looms  was  in-  in  1889  a  catastrophe  occurred  at  Armagh,  Ire- 
creased  by  48,000.  land,  whereby  seventy-eight  liv^  were  sacrificed 

Agricnitare. — The  total  area  of  the  United  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  persons  were  in- 
Kingdom  is  77,799,793  acres,  of  which  47,876,814  jured.  On  the  report  of  the  board  of  Trade  that 
acres  are  cultivable,  while  2,790,406  acres  are  un-  the  accident  would  not  have  happened  if  the 
der  forests,  and  27,132,573  acres  are  waste  land  train  had  been  fitted  with  a  continuous  auto- 
and  water.  Of  the  cultivable  area  9,785,697  matio  brake.  Parliament  passed  a  law  in  accord- 
acres  were  devoted  in  1888  to  grain  crops,  4,729,-  ance  with  which  every  company  must  adopt  the 
191  acres  to  green  crops,  5,979,351  acres  to  clover  block  system,  provide  a  system  of  interlocking 
and  grass,  26,698,229  acres  to  permanent  pasture,  of  points  and  signals  on  all  their  lines,  and  use 
115,'^5  acres  to  flax,  58,494  acres  to  hops,  36,941  continuous  brakes  on  all  their  trains, 
acres  to  small  fruits,  and  473,116  acres  were  Posts  and  Telegraphs. — There  were  1,512,- 
faUow.  The  wheat  acreage  in  Great  Britain  000,000  letters  forwarded  in  1888,  of  which 
was  2,564,010,  compared  with  2,317,362  acres  in  1,287,000,000  were  delivered  in  England,  132,- 

1887,  and  2,285,905  in  1886.  The  wheat  crop  000,000  in  Scotland,  and  93,000,000  in  Ireland, 
of  1888  was  estimated  at  71,939,647  bushels,  or  This  made  an  aven^  of  45  letters  per  head  of 
28'05  bushels  to  the  acre,  compared  with  32*07  population  in  England,  83  in  Scotland,  and  19 
bushels  in  1887.     There  were  2,085,474  acres  m  Ireland,  or  for  tne  entire  Kingdom  40  letters 

fiven  up  to  barley  in  1888,  producing  68,482,089  per  capita.  The  number  of  po^-cards  sent  was 
usheis,  or  32*84  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  acre-  159,000,000  in  England  and  Wales,  21,000.000  in 
age  of  oats  was  2,882,233 :  of  potatoes,  590,128  Scotland,  and  9,0^,000  in  Ireland ;  total,  189,- 
acres.  In  Ireland  1,280,503  acres  were  under  000,000,  an  increase  of  4*8  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
oats  in  1888,  804,508  acres  under  potatoes,  294,-  ceding  year.  Of  book-packets  there  were  for^ 
293  acres  under  turnips,  170,818  acres  under  warded  332,000,000  in  England,  89,000,000  in 
barley,  and  113,586  acres  under  flax.  The  number  Scotland,  and  19,000,000  in  Ireland,  or  890,000,- 
of  horses  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1888  was  000  for  the  United  Kingdom,  an  increase  of  5^ 
1,936,702;  cattle,  10,268,600;  sheep,  28,938,716;  percent  The  number  of  newspapers  was  120,- 
swine,  3,815,643.  Of  the  horses  1,091,500  were  000,000  in  England,  17,000,000  in  Scotland,  and 
in  England,  139,063  in  Wales,  189,787  in  Scot-  16,000,000  in  Ireland,  or  altogether  152,000,000, 
land,  and  507,201  in  Ireland.  Of  the  cattle  an  increase  of  *8  per  cent.  The  number  of  par- 
England  had  4,352,826,  Wales  666,259,  Scotland  eels  was  30,000,000  in  England,  4,000,000  in  Soot- 
1,110,290,  and  Ireland  4,099,241.  land,  and  3,000,000  in  Ireland,  or  37,000,000  in 
Fisheries.— There' were  125,764  men,  with  all,  an  increase  of  11*8  per  cent.  The  number  of 
32,189  boats  employed  in  the  sea  fisheries  in  postal  orders  sent  through  the  British  post-ofiice 

1888.  About  52,000  of  the  fishermen  were  has  gradually  declined  from  18,368,901  in  1878 
Scotch  and  47,000  English.  The  quantity  of  to  9,552,777  m  1888,  and  the  total  amount  from 
fish  landed  on  British  coasts  was  about  1,200,-  £27,870,117  to  £22,881,676.  There  were  8,720 
000,000  pounds.  The  value  of  the  fish  landed  on  post-office  savings-banks  in  the  beginning  of 
the  English  coast  was  £4,103,000;  on  the  Scotch  1888,  with  6,916,327  accounts.  The  deposits 
coast,  £1,678,000 ;  on  the  Irish  coast,  £609,000.  made  during  1887  amounted  to  £16,535,932,  and 

Railroads. — There  were  13,825  miles  of  rail-  the  total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  de- 
roads  open  for  traffic  in  England  and  Wales  on  positors  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  was  £53,974,065,  as  com- 
Jan.  1, 1888,  3,079  miles  in  Scotland,  and  2,674  pared  with  £47,697,838  in  1885. 
miles  in  Ireland,  making  the  total  mileage  of  The  telegraphs  have  been  owned  by  the  state 
the  United  Kingdom  19,578.  The  total  amount  since  1870.  There  were  30,430  miles  of  lines, 
of  paid-up  capital  was  £845,971,654.  The  re-  with  180,000  miles  of  wire,  on  April  1,  1888, 
ceiots  for  1877  were  £70,943,376,  of  which  £30,-  The  receipts  in  1888  were  £1,959,406,  and  the 
573,287  were  from  passengers.  The  total  num-  expenses  £1,928,159.  The  number  of  messages 
ber  of  passengers,  exclusive  of  holders  of  season  in  1888  was  53,403,425,  of  which  44,925,270  were 
tickets,  was  733,678,531.  Of  the  total  capital  forwarded  from  stations  in  England  and  Wales, 
£702,554,403  was  invested  in  English.  £106,959,-  5.430,624  in  Scotland,  and  3,047,531  in  Ireland. 
962  in  Scotch,  and  £36,457,289  in  Irish  railroads.  The  number  of  telegraph  ofilces  in  1888  was 
The  railroads  of  the  British  colonies  and  de-  6,810.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  post-office  and 
pendencies  in  1888  had  an  aggregate  length  of  telegraphs  in  the  year  ending  March  31, 1888^ 
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iras  £11,064,745,  and  the  expenditure  £8,213,405,  Radical  followers  condemned  naval  expansion* 

leaving  a  net  revenue  of  £2,851,840.  Mr.  Childers,  supported  bj  Mr.  Gladstone,  of- 

The  Parliamentary  Session. — The  session  fered  a  serious  opposition  to  the  proposal  to 
of  1889  was  less  disturbed  bj  struggles  over  pledge  Parliament  to  expenditures  covering  a 
contentious  measures  than  any  preceding  one  series  of  years.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  joined 
since  the  Irish  crisis  began.  The  session — the  in  the  financial  criticisms,  and  Mr.  Goschen  was 
fourth  one  of  the  present  Parliament — was  accused  of  having  abandoned  the  principles  of 
opened  by  royal  commission  on  Feb.  21.  The  Liberal  finance  and  given  his  assent  to  a  danger- 
speech  from  the  throne  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ous  precedent.  An  amendment  in  favor  of  meet- 
bst  of  Government  measures  the  naval  defense  ing  the  cost  of  the  contracts  by  means  of  annual 
bill,  saying  that  the  unceasing  expenditure  on  votes,  instead  of  by  a  specially  assigned  capital 
warlike  preparations  by  other  European  nations  fund,  was  supported  by  the  entire  Gladstonian 
had  rendered  necessarv  increased  precautions  for  party.  The  Liberals  were  restrained  by  the 
the  safety  of  British  shores  and  commerce.  Sev-  popularity  of  the  measure  from  offering  resist- 
eral  bills  that  had  been  abandoned  in  the  preced-  ance  or  obstruction.  The  controversy  over  the 
ing  session  were  revived  in  the  programme,  such  financial  proposals  was  revived  in  committee, 
as  the  tithes  bill ;  a  bill  for  tne  regulation  of  but  the  bill  passed  through  the  remaining  stages 
Scotch  universities;  a  bill  for  defining  the  lia-  without  serious  difficulties,  was  sent  up  to  the 
bility  of  employers  in  case  of  accidents ;  a  bill  for  House  of  Lords  on  May  20,  and  received  the 
establishing  a  department  of  agriculture ;  a  bill  royal  assent  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Lord 
for  cheapening  the  transfer  of  knd ;  and  one  for  Charles  Beresford,  who  a  year  before  had  re- 
remedying  the  abuses  of  limited  liability  com-  signed  his  post  in  the  Admiraltv  and  engaged  in 
panics.  Among  the  new  measures  promised,  the  the  agitation  for  the  increase  of  the  navy,  which 
first  place  was  given  to  a  Scotch  local  govern-  the  Government  then  declared  to  be  entirely  un- 
ment  bill  and  legislation  supplementary  to  the  necessary,  now  gave  up  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
bill  that  had  been  passed  on  the  subject  for  satisfied' with  the  effect  of  the  popular  clamor 
England  and  Wales.  Next  came  measures  for  that  he  had  excited,  and  applied  for  an  assign- 
developing  the  material  resources  of  Ireland  ment  to  the  command  of  a  vessel.  Mr.  Goschen 
and  for  amending  the  constitution  of  the  land  obtained  the  authorization  of  Parliament  for  the 
courts.  Bills'  for  carrying  into  effect  the  con-  completion  of  his  conversion  scheme,  and  raised 
vention  for  the  abolition  of  sugar  bounties,  for  the  amount  required  for  paying  off  in  July  the 
calling  in  the  light  gold  coinage,  for  completing  holders  of  consols  and  reduced  8-per-cents.  who 
the  conversion  of  the  8-per-cent.  annuities,  ana  had  not  by  that  time  accepted  the  terms  offered 
for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  by  the  Government.  The  amount  that  the  Gov- 
royal  commission  on  the  civil  service  were  also  emment  had  thus  to  redeem  wiu  a  little  more 
mentioned.  than  £12,000,000,  for  which  Exchequer  bonds 

Irish  evictions,  arrests  of  members  of  Parlia-  and  treasury  bills  were  issued.    The  budget  pro- 

ment  and  their  harsh  treatment  in  prison,  and  posals  gave  the  Liberals  another  opportunity  to 

the  general  policy  of  severe  coercion  that  had  impeach  Mr.  Goschen's  orthodoxy ;  especiallv  the 

been  resumed  bv  the  Government,  together  with  restriction  of  the  new  death  duty  to  estates  above 

the  Pigott  incident  and  revelations  of  the  coUu-  a  certain  magnitude  was  criticised  as  equivalent 

sive  activity  of  officials  in  preparing  the  case  for  to  sanctioning  graduated  taxation,  and  its  ex- 

the  "  Times  "  newspaper  before  the  special  com-  tension  to  personal  property  was  denounced  as 

mission  gave  the  Opposition  many  opportunities  an  inequitable  burden  on  personalty.     These 

for  attacKlng  the  Grovemment  during  the  debate  charges   were  repelled  by  a  malority  of   267 

on  supply  and  the  discussion  of  the  supplement-  against  181  votes,  and  an  amendment  of  Mr. 

ary  estimates.    Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  William  Ear-  Picton  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  tea  duty  was 

court  led  in  these  assaults.   Mr.  Morley's  amend-  rejected  by  a  still  larger  majority.    The  bill  for 

ment  to  the  address,  declaring  that  the  adminis-  giving  effect  to  the  sugar  bounties  convention 

tration  in  Ireland  is  viewed  with  reprobation  of  Aug.  30, 1888,  was  introduced  by  Baron  H.  de 

and  aversion  by  the  British  people,  was  defeated  Worms,  who  had  with  persistence  and  energy 

on  March  1  bv  839  votes  to  260.  brought  the  sugar  conference  to  a  successful  ter- 

The  naval  defense  bill  was  presented  by  Lord  mination,  but  who  now  encountered  a  popular 
George  Hamilton  after  the  House  had  agreed  to  opposition  of  such  unexpected  force  that  the 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  £21,-  Government  laid  aside  the  bill,  with  the  ex- 
500,000  on  the  navy,  of  which  £10,000,000  are  to  planation  that  if  it  were  passed  the  next  year 
be  provided  from  the  consolidated  fund  during  the  requirements  of  the  convention  would  be  suf- 
the  ensuing  seven  years  and  £11,500,000  to  be  ficiently  fulfilled,  bringing  it  forward  for  the  sec- 
provided  from  the  naval  estimates  during  the  ond  reading  only  a  few  days  before  the  session 
ensuing  five  years.  These  amounts  correspond  closed,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  had  insisted  that 
respectively  to  the  work  to  be  given  out  to  con-  an  opportunity  for  discussion  should  be  afforded, 
tractors  and  that  which  will  be  executed  m  the  The  local  government  bill  for  Scotland  and  the 
Government  dockyards.  Radical  opponents  of  supplementary  provisions  for  England  and 
war  and  imperial  expansion  attacked  the  meas-  Wales  were  brought  in  early  in  April.  They 
ure  itself,  mr,  Cremer's  amendment,  condemn-  were  afterward  consolidated  and  passed  as  a 
ing  it  as  inexpedient  and  advocating  universal  single  measure.  Two  other  Scotch  measures — 
disarmament,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  256  the  parochial  councils  bill  and  a  bill  relating  to 
against  85.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  objected,  the  procedure  for  private  bills — ^were  advanced 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  ground  that  the  min-  early.  The  local  c^vemment  measures  were  or- 
isterial  programme  of  naval  construction  was  dered  to  a  second  reading  before  the  close  of 
insufficient.      While  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his  May.   Mr.Balfour  in  June  introduced  some  Irish 
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bills  based  on  the  report  of  the  public  works  of  Wales,  £82,000  to  lunior  members  of  the 
oommission.  The  Irish  drainage  oills  provide  royal  family,  and  £20,000  to  the  family  of  the 
for  the  arterial  drainage  of  the  basins  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  made  a  sum  considerably  in 
Bann,  Barrow,  Shannon,  and  Shuck.  The  light  excess  of  those  revenues.  The  question  of  the 
railways  bill  is  intended  to  provide  Ireland  with  Queen's  savings  was  touched  upon,  and  they  were 
a  network  of  narrow-gauge  railroads  for  the  said  bv  the  ministers  to  be  much  less  than  was 
cheaper  conveyance  oi  agricultural  produce,  generally  supposed.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
The  tithe  rent-charge  recovery  bill  was  likewise  a  committee  representing  all  sections  of  the 
brought  in  before  the  Whitsuntide  vacation.  House.  A  precedent  was  found  for  dotations  to 
The  progress  in  supply  had  been  so  slow  that  the  royal  family  in  the  third  generation,  and  the 
when  raruament  reassembled  on  June  17  the  Queen  refused  to  abandon  a  right  thus  snp- 
Qovemment  abandoned  many  measures  and  ported,  but  let  it  be  known  that  she  would  not 
placed  others  in  the  background  with  little  press  the  claim  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  her 
chance  of  their  coming  forward  before  the  close  other' sons  and  daughters.  The  Qovemment 
of  the  session.  William  H.  Smith,  leader  of  stated  that  the  exclusion  of  that  claim  ought  to 
the  House,  announced  that,  besides  the  Scotch  form  part  of  the  next  settlement  on  the  acces- 
local  government  and  universities  bills  and  the  sion  of  a  new  sovereign.  The  committee  did  not 
measures  for  public  works  in  Ireland,  the  Gov-  recognize  the  right,  but  approved  a  compromise 
emment  would  proceed  with  the  bills  relating  to  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  royal  grants 
a  board  of  agriculture,  pilotage  of  merchant  proposed  by  the  Government  amounted  to  £60,- 
shippin^,  land  transfers,  tithe  rent-charge.  Sun-  000  a  year  for  the  lives  of  the  two  recipients, 
day  closing  in  Ireland,  and  the  civil  service,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposition,  which  was  adopted 
if  there  were  time  would  take  up  the  bill  to  re-  by  the  Government  and  approved  by  Parliament, 
coin  light  gold  pieces,  the  technical  education  gives  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  smaller  sum  of 
bill,  ana  a  few  others,  of  which  the  Scotch  pa-  £36,000  a  year  during  his  life  to  enable  him  to 
rochial  councils  and  private  bill  procedure  bills  make  provision  for  nis  children.  Mr.  Labou- 
were  soon  afterward  dropped.  The  land  trans-  chere  and  his  followers  opposed  the  granting  of 
fer  bill  is  the  same  measure  that  was  discussed  in  any  allowance  and  subseauently  with  a  few  more 
1887,  and  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  voted  for  the 
Lords.  It  provides  for  a  system  of  registration  amendment  offered  by  John  Morle'y  condemning 
and  greatly  simplifies  the  conveyance  and  inhere  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  ground  of  its 
itance  of  real  estate,  assimilating  it  to  personal  lack  of  finality.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  deserted  by 
property.  The  solicitors  who  profit  by  tne  cum-  every  member  of  his  last  Cabinet  and  by  all  the 
oersome  and  antiquated  forms,  and  the  oompli-  English  and  Scotch  Libert,  except  Sir  Lyon 
oated  and  insecure  titles,  opposed  the  measure,  Playfair,  Mr.  Majoribanks,  and  alx)ut  a  dozen 
and  Conservative  peers  objected  to  the  proposed  others.  Mr.  Pamell,  however,  with  the  bulk  of 
changes  in  the  devolution  of  land.  On  the  mo-  the  Irish  party,  stood  by  him  in  spite  of  the 
tion  of  Lord  Bath  a  provision  that  land  left  by  threats  of  the  Radicals  to  withhold  their  support 
will  should,  like  personal  property,  be  vested  in  in  the  discussion  of  the  Irish  estimates.  Sir 
the  executors  for  a  year,  was  omitted  from  the  William  Harcourt — the  rival  candidate  for  the 
bill.  The  Prime  Minister  thereupon,  declaring  succession  to  the  leadership  of  the  party — ^was 
that  the  clause  was  vital,  declined  to  proceed  not  found  among  the  116  supporters  of  Mr.  La- 
further  with  the  measure.  The  bill  to  establish  bouchere's  motion,  but  was  one  of  the  134  who 
a  board  of  agriculture  encountered  no  serious  voted  for  Mr.  Morley's  amendment, 
criticism  except  from  those  who  thought  that  The  local  government  bill  for  Scotland  was 
the  chief  of  the  new  department  should  be  made  introduced  in  a  comprehensive  speech  by  the 
an  independent  minister.  It  went  through  the  Lord  Advocate,  Bannerman  Robertson.  Royal 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  passed  by  the  and  parliamentary  burghs  with  a  population  of 
House  of  Lords  without  alteration  near  the  end  more  than  •  5,000  have  hitherto  maintained  an 
of  June.  The  merchant  shipping  pilotage  bill  independent  police  force.  The  new  law  merges 
also  ^t  through  without  difficulty.    In  the  be-  all  burghs  with  less  than  7,000  population  into 

? [inning  of  July  two  messages  were  delivered  -  the  counties  for  police  purposes  and  for  the 

rom  the  Queen,  asking  that  pecuniary  provision  purposes  of  the  acts  relating  to  contagious  dis- 

should  be  made  for  Prince  Albert  Victor,  eldest  eases  of  animals.     In  the  Scotch  county  the 

son  of  the  heir-apparent,  and  for  his  daughter  keeping  of  the  peace  and  the  control  of  the  po- 

Princess  Louise  of  Wales  on  her  marriage  with  lice  has  been  tne  concurrent  charge  of  four  or 

the  Earl  of  Fyfe,  who  was  subse(}uently  created  five  distinct  authorities,  the  mo^    important 

Duke  of  Fyfe.    There  was  a  widespread  feel-  of  which  was  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 

ing  that  Parliament  ought  not  to  recognize  a  Supply,  consisting  of  all  the  land-owners  of  the 

general  obligation  to  provide  for  the  grandchil-  county  whose  estates  exceeded  £100  in  annual 

aren  of  the  sovereign,  although  none  but  the  value.  The  commissioners  were  clothed  also  with 

Radicals  were  inclined  to  refuse  to  grant  allow-  the  power  to  levy  rates,  and  this  they  have  ex- 

ances  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  children  under  ercised  with  more  regard  to  their  own  interests 

the  circumstances  of  this  particular  case,  as  their  than  to  justice  by  taxing  unfairly  the  smaller 

father  was  known  to  be  unable  to  provide  for  owners  of  property  and  the  feuars  or  lease-hold- 

them  adequately.    The  Government  argued  that  ers.    The  act  creates  county  councils,  elected  by 

the  nation  was  bound  to  make  good  toe  expro-  household  suffrage,  with  powers  analogous  to  the 

Sriated  revenues  of  the  Crown  lands  and  the  similar  bodies  in  England.    Powers  of  the  jus- 

uchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  but  Mr.  La-  tices  of  the  peace,  except  the  power  of  licensing 

bouchere  answered  that  £385,000  a  year  paid  to  and  those  of  the  commissioners  of  supply,  witA 

the  Queen,  £60,000  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  important  exceptions,  are  vested  in  tne  county 
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oouncils,  which  are  intrusted  also  with  the  ad-  troduction  of  the  four  drainage  bills  was  un- 

ministration  of  the  contagious-diseases  act,  the  compromisin|:lj  opposed  by  Mr.  Conybeare  and  by 

powers  intrusted  to    local  authorities   by  the  a  few  of  the  Irish  members,  though  the  majority 

public  health  act  as  regards  the  appointment  of  of  them  would  not  venture  to  resist  a  project 

medical  officers,  the  power  to  oppose  prirate  that  was  believed  to  be  locally  popular  in  Ireland, 

bills,  and  the  power  to  make  by  -  laws.     The  The  Government  made  no  progress  with  them, 

power  of  rating  was  not  confided  to  the  new  except  that  one  of  them  was  referred  to  a  select 

popular  body ;  neither  was  it  left  to  the  arbitrary  committee.     The  light  railways  bill  met  with 

decision  of  the  commissioners  of  supply.    The  little  resistance  except  on  the  part  of  a  small 

act  provides  that  the  existing  burden  upon  prop-  group  of  Radicals  wno  are  opi)osed  to  any  ex- 

erty  shall  be  officially  ascertained  and  declared  penditure  of  English  money  in  Ireland,  and 

by  taking  the  average  for  the  past  five  yeeas,  finally  became  law. 

These  fixed  rates  shall  continue  to  be  paid  by  The  tithes  bill  was  carried  to  a  second  read- 
the  owners  of  property,  but  when  the  county  in^  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  orposition  emanating 
oouncils  call  for  more  money,  the  commissioners  chiefiy  from  the  Welsh  memoers  by  a  majority  of 
of  supply  shall  levy  the  new  rates  on  both  own-  only  57.  ThciGovemment  had  promised  measures 
ers  ana  occupiers.  Capital  expenditure,  how-  for  the  commutation  and  redemption  of  tithes 
ever,  is  still  to  oe  kept  apart,  as  formerly,  and  is  to  which  would  allay  the  grievances  of  the  Welsh 
fall  upon  owners  alone.  Capital  outlay  in  the  con-  tithe-payers  by  removing  the  object  of  conten- 
structionof  new  roads,  bridges,  and  similar  works  tion.  I'he  bill  was  simply  a  coercive  measure 
will  be  controlled  by  a  joint  committee  composed  directed  against  the  tenant  farmers  of  Wales 
of  seven  members  of  the  county  council,  seven  who  have  refused  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy  of 
commissioners  of  supply,  and  the  sheriff  as  pre-  the  English  Church.  The  bill  that  the  Govem- 
siding  officer.  All  loans  must  have  the  consent  ment  introduced  in  1887  made  the  land-owner 
of  the  ioint  committee,  which  will  also  have  con-  primarily  liable  for  tithes,  but  this  one  trans- 
trol  of  the  police.  The  Liberals  strenuously  ferred  the  liability  of  the  tenant,  and  provided 
contended  for  an  amendment  giving  the  county  that  receivers  of  tithes,  instead  of  beine  com- 
oouncils  full  control  of  the  ponce,  and  proposed  pelled  to  resort  to  the  troublesome  ana  often 
to  abolish  the  unpopular  commissioners  of  sup-  iruitless  process  of  distraint,  could  sue  the  occu- 
piy ;  but  the  Government  cited  the  precedent  of  pier  of  tne  land  in  the  county  court  and  obtain 
the  English  Local  Government  bill,  which  es-  judgment,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  debts,  which 
tablishS  a  joint  control  of  the  police,  and  urged  could  be  executed  u:ainst  the  personal  property 
the  inexpeaiency  of  placing  tne  police  under  of  the  tenant.  Sir  William  Harcourt  led  the  Op- 
direct  popukur  control  in  the  Highland  counties,  position  against  the  measure,  which  had  many 
owing  to  the  crofter  agitation,  and  obtained  a  oppK>nents  among  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
majority  of  205  to  113  against  the  amendment.  Unionists  who  represented  farming  oonstitu- 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  plea  that  Scotch  encies.    The  Government  was  suppcraed  to  have 

anestions  ought  to  be  decidedf  by  a  majority  of  abandoned  the  measure,  when  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 

iie  represenUtives  of  Scotland.    The  bill  pro-  inthemiddleof  August  announced  that  it  would 

vides  that  the  proceeds  of  local  licenses  and  be  proceeded  with.    Mr.  Gray,  a  Conservative, 

probate  duties  surrendered  to  the  county  ooun-  representing  a  county  division  of  Essex,  moved 

oils  by  the  Central  Government  in  excess  of  the  in  committee  that  the  owner,  not  the  occupier, 

grants  in  aid  for  police  maintenance,  medical  of  the  land  should  be  liable  to  be  sued  in  the 

relief,  main  roads,  and   pauper  lunatics,  shall  county  court  for  tithe.    The  vote  on  this  instruc- 

be  applied  to  the   reduction  of  school  fees  in  tion  showed  a  majority  for  the  Government  of 

both  board  and  voluntary  schools.    This  clause  only  145  against  141.     The  Government  was 

was  assented  to  with  much  reluctance  by  the  then  compelled  to  remodel  the  bill  in  order  to 

Conservatives,  who  feared  that  its  adoption  would  escape  defeat,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward  an- 

lead  to  demands  for  free  education.     County  nounced  a  series  of  alterations,  including  one 

oouncils  are  empowered  by  the  act  to  combine  that  embodied  the  defeated  instruction.     Sir 

for  common  purposes.    The  elections  take  place  William  Harcourt  contended  that  the  bill  thus 

biennially.    The  act  passed  the  House  of  Com-  altered  constituted  a  different  measure,  which 

mons  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  could  only  come  before  Parliament  in  the  form 

On  tiie  81st  of  Jul^  the  Scotch  universities  of  a  new  oilL    In  this  view  he  was  supported  bv 

bill  was  read  a  third  tmae,  after  being  discussed  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker.    Mr.  W.  H.  Smitn 

at  great  length  b^  a  section  of  the  S^tch  mem-  then  announced  that  the  bill  must  be  sacrificed, 

bers,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  constitution  and  persisted  in  that  intention,  although  Sir  W. 

of  the  proposed  university  courts  and  of  the  Harcourt,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  assured 

controlling  commission.    ^The  bill  for  simplify-  him  that  a  bill  embracing  the  proposed  changes 

ing  and  improving  the  parochial  councils  was  a  would  have  his  cordial  support.    A  resolution  in 

part  of  the  scheme  of  local  government  reform  favor  of  disestablishment  in  Wales  was  presented 

unfolded  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  presented  in  the  House'of  Commons  by  Dr.  Dillwyn,  and 

at  the  same  time  the  other  Scotch  bill  that  was  obtained  231  votes  against  281    Mr.  Gladstone, 

dropped,  establishing  a  supervision  over  private  who  abstained  from  voting,  subsequentl^r  was 

bills,  which,  after  being  twice  read  in  Parliament,  compelled  to  satisfy  the  Welsh  Radicals  with  an 

would  be  examined  by  a  commission  consisting  assurance  that  on   another  occasion  he  would 

of  a  Scotch  judge  and  two  commissioners,  who  support  the  demand. 

would  sit  in  the  locality  affected  by  each  bill        The  principal  private  members*  measures  that 

and  consider  the  report  of  the  county  council.  were  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 

The  Irish  bills  were  brought  forward  after  were  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  bill  for  the  abolition  of 

Scotch  legislation  was  out  of  the  way.    The  in-  coal  dues  and  Mr.  Mundella*s  bill  to  prevent 
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craelty  to  children,  to  which  the  Attorney-Gen-  Scotland  a  Liberal  was  retnmed  for  every  seat 

eral  added  important  amendments.     A  clause  that  was  vacated.  Yet  the  cohesion  of  the  Union- 

§rohibiting  the  employment  of  very  young  chil-  ist  alliance  in  Parb'ament  was  greater  than  that 
ren  in  theatres  gave  rise  to  much  difference  of  of  the  Gladstonians.  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  more 
opinion.  The  infectious-disease»-notification  act,  faithful  followers  showed  more  fidelity  to  the 
intended  to  enable  sanitary  authorities  to  fore-  Liberal  chief  than  his  own  party,  giving  up  at 
stall  and  prevent  epidemics,  requires  the  head  his  request  the  harassing  tactics  that  had  dis- 
of  the  family  or  the  nearest  relative  of  a  patient,  turbed  and  protracted  former  sessions  of  Par- 
or  the  person  in  char^  of  the  building  or  in  liament.  The  Radicals  showed  signs  of  break- 
attendance  on  the  patient,  to  send  notice  to  the  ing  away  from  the  guidance  of  the  party  chief 
district  health  officer  when  any  case  of  small-  on  Irish  questions  as  well  as  in  other  mat- 
pox,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  membranous  croup,  ters.  Mr.  Morlev,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and 
and  typhus,typhoid,enteric,  relapsing,  continued.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  each  manceuvred  to  gain 
or  puerperal  lever  occurs,  and  requires  a  similar  for  himself  the  support  of  the  Radicals,  and 
notification  from  every  medical  practitioner  that  thereby  the  chance  of  future  leadersbin  of  the 
is  called  to  such  a  case,  who  will  receive  a  fee  party,  which  showed  a  preference  for  Mr.  La- 
from  the  heidth  authorities  of  28,  6d.  for  every  tx)uchere  as  a  leader,  at  least  in  opposition.  Lord 
case  in  private  practice  that  he  reports  and  1&  Randolph  Churchill,  after  holding  himself  aloof 
for  every  case  in  a  public  institution.  The  bill  from  active  politics  for  a  season,  signalized  his 
for  legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  return  bv  a  speech  in  Parliament  in  advocacy  of 
sister  was  debated  at  unusual  length  in  the  the  rojel  grants,  in  which  he  derided  the  incon- 
House  of  Lords,  and  was  negatived  by  147  votes  sistencies  of  the  Radicals,  and  out  of  doors  he 
i^gainst  120,  which  was  a  more  decisive  defeat  unfolded  a  vast  scheme  of  socialism  around 
than  its  advocates  have  suffered  for  several  years,  which  he  expects  to  tally  a  great  party  of  work- 
The  bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  coina^  was  ing^-class  Tories.  Mr.  Goschen  sustained  his  repu- 
passed.  A  bill  for  intermediate  education  in  tation  as  a  debater,  and  the  new  Lord  Advocate 
Wales  was  introduced  by  a  private  member,  established  one  by  his  presentation  of  the  pro- 
Stuart  Rendel,  a  Liberal,  and  was  passed  into  flramme  of  Scotch  local  government  reform.  Mr. 
law  with  amendments  made  by  the  Government.  Balfour  exhibited  improvement  as  a  speaker  and 
Mr.  Robertson,  a  Radical  Scotch  member,  made  parliamentarian,  although  he  was  not  less  reck- 
a  motion  censuring  the  Government  for  instruct-  less  of  reproach  or  bitter  and  contemptuous 
ing  the  British  minister  at  Paris  to  remain  away  toward  his  adversaries  than  in  former  sessions., 
from  the  festivities  of  the  Exposition.  Mr.  At  the  very  close  of  the  session  he  made  an  axk- 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  condemned  the  ac-  nouncement  of  an  important  Irish  measure  to  be 
tion  of  the  Government,  and  the  latter  and  about  brought  in  by  the  Government  in  the  next  ses- 
200  other  members  of  the  Opposition  signed  an  sion  of  Parliament,  with  the  expressed  design  of 
address  to  President  Camot  censuring  Lord  Lyt-  ^  meeting  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Catholic 
ton's  absence.  Another  attack  was  made  on  the  population  of  Ireland,"  and  the  covert  political 
GK>vemment  in  refi»rd  to  the  restrictions  placed  purpose  of  causing  the  division  and  dlsinte- 
on  the  action  of  British  delegates  to  the  pi-o-  gration  of  the  Home  Rule  party.  The  scheme 
posed  labor  conference  at  Berne,  who  were  en-  vaguely  intimated  bv  the  Irisn  Secretary  includes 
joined  not  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  official  the  establishment  by  means  of  state  endow- 
regulation  of  hours  of  labor.  Irish  questions  ments  of  a  Catholic  universitv  in  Ireland.  The 
were  repeatedly  brought  up  on  motions  for  ad-  announcement  was  welcomea  b^  Mr.  Pamell, 
joumment,  and  the  Irish  estimates  gave  rise,  as  but  was  viewed  with  alarm  by  his  English  and 
usual,  to  acrimonious  debates.  On  one  occasion  Scotch  Radical  allies,  to  which  Mr.  E.  Kobertson 
Mr.  Balfour  so  incensed  Edward  Harrington,  gave  expression  in  the  prediction  that  it  "  would 
who  had  recently  been  released  from  an  Irish  drive  a  wide  wedge  between  the  Irish  and  the 
prison,  by  a  comtemptuous  gesture  that  the  Irish  Radical  party." 

member  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  per-  The  London  Strike. — ^The  dock  laborers  of 

sonal  violence.    Mr.  Conybeare,  while  confined  London  suddenly  struck  work  in  the  middle  of 

in  Derry  jail,  conveyed  to  his  friends  in  Parlia-  August.    The  managers  of  the  dock  companies 

ment  information  of  the  unwholesome  and  sick-  refused  to  receive  the  strikers  or  consider  their 

ening  condition  of  the  cells,  and  when  two  of  demands.    The  public,  on  learning  the  pay  of 

the  Falcarrah  prisoners  died  there  the  Irish  ex-  the  men  and  the  conditions  of  their  work,  gen- 

ecutive  was  held  responsible  by  Mr.  Sexton  in  erallv  svmpathized  with  them.    The  stevedores 

an  impassioned  speech.    The  disclosure  of  the  and  lightermen  and  other  organized  and  unor- 

Pigott  forgeries  and  of  the  questionable  expedi-  ganized  trades,  such  as  the  journeyman  tailors, 

ents,  in  wnich  Government  officials  were  con-  the  bakers,  gas  men,  printers,  metal  workers  of 

cemed,  that  were  emploved  in  seeking  evidence  various  kinds,  firemen,  draymen,  and   others, 

against  Mr.  Pamell  ana  his  associates  was  ex-  stnick  out  of  sympathy  or  in  order  to  press 

pected  to  disrupt  the  Unionist  alliance.  This  and  claims  in  their  own  behalf.    Before  the  end  of 

the  evictions  and  imprisonment  of  Irish  mem-  the  month  more  than  150,000  men  had  quit 

bers  produced  a  reaction  in  public  opinion,  for  work,  and  thousands  more  were  thrown  out  of 

there  was  a  large  falling  off  in  Unionist  votes  in  employment.    Perishable  commodities  on  board 

several  constituencies  in  which  elections  were  the  ships  in  the  harbor  were  lost,  and  commerce 

held.    A  change  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Lib-  was  blocked.    John  Bums  placed  himself  at  the 

erals  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  summer  of  head  of  the  strikers.    Cardinal  Manning  labored 

1887,  and  in  the  two  years  out  of  sixtv  contested  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  and  with  him  the 

elections  the  party  that  had  been  defeated  in  Anglican  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Lord  Mayor 

1886  gained  twelve  seats  and  lost  only  one.    In  associated  themselves.    The  strike  of  the  tailois 
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was  finally  en^ed  by  working  hours  beinff  re-  of  Sir  Charles  RusseJI,  to  whom  the  dispute  was 

duced  to  lOi  daily.  The  dockmen  demanded  6d,  referred  for  arbitration ;  500  tenants  paid  the 

an  hour  for  a  day  of  12  hours.    Money  was  sent  rents  a^^^eed  on,  and  the  evicted  tenants  were 

to  support  the  strike  in  large  amounts  from  the  restorea  to  their  homes,  except  those  who  were 

workmgm  en  of  Australia.  The  companies  agreed  serving  sentences  in  prison  for  obstructing  the 

to  the  advance  from  the  1st  of  Januarjr,  and  bailiffs.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  were 

when  the  strikers  refused  this  compromise  the  22  estates  under  the  "  plan  of  campai^."  Down 

Bishop  of  London  declined  to  act  longer  as  me-  to  May,  1689,  the  numoerof  applications  for  fair 

diator.    At  length,  on  SepL  14,  the  strike  was  rent  in  the  land  courts  was  197,658,  and  of  these 

ended  by  an  agreement  that  the  new  wages  should  the  commission  and  sub-commissions  had  dis- 

begin  on  Nov.  4.    The  strike  cost  the  parties  posed  of  147,112.    There  were  80,917  appeals,  of 

concerned  at  least  £2,000,000.  which  28,741  had  been  decided.    The  number  of 

The  Tithe  Agitation  in  Wale&^The  stand  agreements  out  of  court  was  97,485.    Under  the 

taken  by  the  Nonconformist  farmers  of  Wales  land-purchase  act  the  total  loans  applied  for 

apfainst  the  payment  of  tithes  has  caused  con-  amounted  to  £6,759,182,  and  the  total  amount 

siderable  distress  to  the  parish  clergy  in  Wales,  sanctioned  was  £5,819,481.     During  the  seven 

The  total  amount  of  tithes  is  £274^488,  only  years  of  the  working  of  the  land  act  to  August, 

half  of  which  is  paid  to  the  parochial  incum-  1888,  an  aggre^te  rental  of  £8,851,891  had  oeen 

bents,  while  the  remainder  goes  to  non-resident  reduced  to  £8,098,807,  a  diminution  of  nearly  20 

clergymen  and  laymen.    The  Bishop  and  Dean  per  cent 

of  St.  Asaph  and  many  other  clergymen  signed  In  Donegal,  where  the  people  were  reduced  to 
a  circular  asserting  that  if  the  titnes  bill  foiled  a  diet  of  Indian  meal,  the  landlords  took  advan- 
to  pass  simple  starvation  awaited  a  number  of  tage  of  the  prevailing  distress  to  turn  the  people 
the  Welsh  clergy.  At  Penbryn,  Gardieanshire,  from  their  homes.  On  the  estate  of  Wybrant 
a  serious  riot  occurred  on  March  19. 1889.  On  Olphert  the  tenants  offered  resistance,  encour- 
Mav  1  the  distraining  agent  returned,  acoompa-  aged  by  William  O'Brien  and  other  members  of 
niea  by  two  magistrate  the  chief  constable  of  Parliament.  The  police,  when  axes  and  crowbars 
the  county,  and  A  police.  When  the  party  en-  failed,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  barricaded 
tered  a  farm-yard,  horns  and  bells  assembled  the  houses  with  their  great  battering  -  ram.  They 
people  of  the  district,  who  came  armed  with  were  received  with  bricks  and  stones  and  showers 
clubs  and  interrupted  the  proceedings  by  ston-  of  hot  water,  until  the  riot  act  was  read,  and  the 
ing  the  distraining  agent.,  after  the  chief  consta-  soldiers  who  assisted  in  the  evictions  prepared  to 
ble  had  ordered  the  people  to  disperse.  On  the  fire,  when  the  beseiged  usuallv  allowed  them- 
foUowing  day  the  distraining  party  was  allowed  selves  to  be  arrested  quietly.  Tlie  resident  mag- 
to  proceed  without  serious  molestation.  In  Car-  istrate  received  orders  from  Dublin  to  employ 
marthenshire  the  bdliffs  were  prevented  by  vio-  the  military  effectively.  A  tenant  named  Neiu 
lence  from  executing  their  writs.  In  Pembroke-  Dooean,  lately  returned  from  America,  made 
shire  they  were  hunted  with  dogs  and  intimi-  loopholes  in  the  walls,  and  with  twenty  peas- 
dated  into  promising  not  to  come  again.  The  ants,  armed  with  rifles,  refused  to  yiela,  until 
process  of  distraint,  even  when  not  hindered,  finally  bloodshed  was  averted  by  the  intervention 
was  useless  for  the  collection  of  tithes,  and  when  of  the  parish  priest.  The  state  of  feeling  was 
it  led  to  disturbance  it  only  served  to  furnish  so  dangerous,  and  the  work  of  evicting  so  diffi- 
Mr.  Gee,  of  Denbigh,  and  other  oratorical  and  cult,  that  on  Jan.  7  it  was  interrupted.  The 
joumfdistic  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  tithes  leaders  of  the  "  plan  of  campaign,"  which  had 
and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales  been  in  operation  for  two  years,  were  Father 
with  fresh  fuel  for  the  agitation,  and  Welsh  McFadden,  of  Gweedore,  and  Father  Daniel  Ste- 
members  of  Parliament  with  subjects  for  annoy-  phens,  assistant  priest  in  Ardsmore.  There  were 
ing  questions.  88  prisoners  taken  during  the  execution  of  14 

Irisli  ETietions. — The  eviction  of  Irish  ten-  eviction  warrants  on  the  Ardsmore  estate,  which 

ants  by  the  aid  of  the  constabulary,  which  was  occupied  five  days,  and  was  only  carried  out 

renewed  in  1888,  after  a  truce  that  the  Govern-  with  the  assistance  of  200  military  and  police, 

ment  was  compelled  to  grant  by  exercising  what  The  rent  of  the  evicted  tenants  was  less  than 

was  called  its  ^  dispensing  power,*'  was  made  £60  in  the  af^greg&te.  On  the  neighboring  estate 

difficult  by  the  determined  support  given  to  the  of  Capt.  Hill,  in  Gweedore,  the  "  plan  of  cam- 

*'  plan  of  campaign  "  by  the  Insn  party,  enconr-  paign,    under  the  direction  of  Father  McFad- 

aged  by  the  approval  of  the  English  Liberals.  The  aen,  had  been  victorious.    After  the  January 

number  of  evictions  in  1888  was  778.    The  num-  evictions  warrants  of  arrest  were  issued  for  Fa- 

ber  of  persons  reported  as  boycotted  was  712.  thers  McFadden  and  Stephens.  District  Inspector 

The  number  of  warrants  of  eviction  issued  was  Martin  went  with  eight  constables  to  Gweedore, 

10,752.    From  the  taking  of  office  of  the  Tory  on  Sundav,  Feb.  8,  and  when  Father  McFadden 

Cabinet  till  1888  the  evictions  were  8,951.    The  emerged  from  the  chapel  where  he  had  said  mass 

evictions  were  pursued  with  fresh  determination  in  his  priestly  vestments   attempted  to  arrest 

in  the  winter  of  1888-'89,  especially  in  the  west  of  him  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.    When 

Ireland,  where  all  the  agricultural  value  of  the  the  inspector  laid  his  hands  on  the  priest  a 

land  had  been  imparted  to  it  by  the  rack-rented  woman  stepped  between,  and  then  a  fight  ensued 

Eeasantry,  whose  condition  of  constant  distress  between  the  police  and  the  people,  during  which 

ad  been  aggravated  through  a  failure  of  the  Martin  was  fatally  beaten.     The  reserve  of  80 

potato  crop.    The  ** plan  of  campaign"  by  the  police  then  came  up,  and  the  priest,  who  had 

Deginning  of  1889  haa  effected  a  settlement  on  57  escaped  into  his  house  before  the  homicide  took 

Irish  estates.    The  difficulties  on  the  estate  of  place,  surrendered    himself.     Father  Stephens 

CoL  Vandeleur  had  been  composed  by  the  award  was  sentenced  to  six  months*  imprisonment  for 
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conspiracy,  bat  was   released  in    Ma]^  on  the  ants.    The  land  act  of  1887  would  have  secured 

ground  of  failing  health,  although  he  protested  a  reduction  of  18  per  cent,  for  all,  had  not 

that  his  health  was  good.    Some  of  the  evicted  most  of  the  tenants  been  evicted  before  it  became 

tenants  retook  possession  of  their  houses,  and  in  law.    The  proceedings  were  taken  against  the 

April  they  were  driven  out  by  the  police.    Mr.  remaining  ones  chiefly  because  they  would  not 

Ck)nybeare,  who  was  present,  was  arrested  and  desert  their  fellows. 

sentenced  to  six  months  in  prison  on  the  instruc-  On  the  Glongorey  estate  12  tenants  were  ejected 

tion  of  the  court  that  cheering  for  the  "  plan  of  in  March,  their  crops  havine  been  destroyed  by 

campaign  "  was  an  overt  act  of  conspiracy.    His  a  freshet  and  an  official  valuer  having  advised 

companion,  an  Oxford  student  named  Harrison,  the  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  that  was  demanded, 

was  arrested  for  giving  bread  and  tea  to  the  be-  Writs  were  taken  out  in  the  summer  against 

sieged  tenants.    The  constabulary,  of  whom  forty  other  tenants. 

were  in  the  neighborhood  to  protect  caretakers.  On  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde 

obtained  possession  of  some  of  the  houses  by  re-  there  were  fresh  evictions  in  the  summer  of  1889, 

sorting  to  the  legckl  subterfuge  of  hiring  them  as  making  the  total  number  110,  depriving  more 

barra^s.    The  police  did  their  utmost  to  make  than  600  persons  of  their  homes,  wnile  170  had 

the  houses  untenantable  by  breaking  down  walls  been  sent  to  prison  for  various  causes  under  the 

and  smashing  partitions,  furniture,  and  utensils,  coercion  act    More  than  800  tenants  and  their 

Women  and  old  men  were  the  persons  arrested,  famiUes  were  still  living  on  the  estate  who 

and  some  of  them  were  grievously  maltreated.  were  liable  to  be  turned  out  unless  an  agreement 

In  May  Mr.  Olphert  proceeded  to  evict  tenants  were  come  to.  The  tenants  offered  to  purchase 
on  the  dlasserhoo  portion  of  his  estate,  taking  their  holding  on  reasonable  terms,  or  to  refer 
out  43  warrants.  T.  W.  Russell  and  C.  A.  V.  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  or  to  agree  to 
Conybeare,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  landlord  and  any  moderate  terms,  on  condition  that  the  evicted 
the  tenants  respectively,  were  auUiorized  to  effect  families  should  be  allowed  to  share  them.  Lord 
a  compromise,  out  their  negotiations  had  no  re-  Clanricarde,  whose  harshness  was  reprobated  by 
suit,  because  Mr.  Russell  insisted  as  a  prior  con-  all  parties,  replied  to  this  proposition  by  order- 
dition  that  the  ^  plan  of  campaign "  must  be  ing  fresh  evictions.  He  was  ready  to  grant  the 
abandoned.  The  district  is  one  of  exceptional  abatement  that  at  first  he  had  refused,  but  would 
barrenness,  scarcely  fit  for  human  habitation,  not  consent  to  the  reinstatement  of  the  evicted 
Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists  in  England  tenants.  Bishop  Healy,  who  was  averse  to  the 
raised  £2,000,  the  amount  of  his  rents,  to  enable  **  plan  of  campaign  "  and  had  dissuaded  the  Poi^ 
Mr.  Olphert  to  continue  the  struggle.  The  evic-  tumna  tenants  from  throwing  in  their  lot  with 
tions  on  May  16  and  26  were  attended  by  the  those  of  the  Woodford  part  of  the  estate,  tried 
same  scenes  that  had  marked  the  earlier  ones,  for  months  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  and  after 
Although  hundreds  of  warrants  were  taken  out,  receiving  insolent  treatment  from  Lord  Clan- 
only  57  ejectments  were  effected  on  the  estate,  ricarde  and  finding  that  no  reasonable  terms 
Father  McFadden  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  would  be  granted,  he  bade  the  tenants  to  go  out, 
mmrder,  but  was  tri^  on  that  of  obstructing  but  to  offer  no  violence  to  the  officers  of  the  law. 
the  police.  Nine  peasants  were  tried  on  the  Lord  Clanricarde  asked  time  and  again  for  the 
charge  of  willful  murder  in  October.  The  priest  assistance  of  the  Government  in  carrying  out 
was  released  on  his  own  recognizance.  Some  evictions  at  Portumna,  but  on  variouspretexts 
of  the  others,  by  advice  of  counsel,  pleaded  man-  it  was  refused  until  the  summer  of  1889.  The 
slaughter.  William  Coll  was  sentenced  to  penal  tenants,  following  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  of- 
servitude  for  ten  years,  two  others  were  sentenced  fered  only  a  passive  resistance,  except  in  a  few 
for  seven  jrears,  one  for  five  years,  and  ten  for  cases.  Two  persons  were  severely  injured  by 
terms  ranging  from  two  to  six  months  in  jail,  the  police.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the 
In  October  ten  more  tenants  on  the  estate  were  Arcnbishop  of  Dublin  and  other  prelates  to  in- 
evicted,  duce  the  landlords  in  general  to  consent  to  the 

On  the  estate  of  Lord  Massereene  the  ^  plan  principle  of  arbitration.    There  were  evictions 

of  campaign  "  wad  only  partially  successful,  as  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Kenmare  in  Munster,  on 

he  succeeded  in  finding  Protestant  tenants  for  which  the  land  commission  reduced  rents  25  per 

some  of  the  evicted  farms,  for  which  he  was  de-  cent 

nounced  by  a  meeting  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy  On  Talbot  Ponsonby's  estate  at  Youghal,  as 
presided  over  by  the  Primate.  Many  landloras  on  that  of  Mr.  Olphert,  the  entire  value  of  the 
were  enabled  to  combat  the  "plan  of  campaign  "  land  for  productive  purposes  had  been  created 
with  the  aid  of  the  Cork  Defense  Union.  This  by  the  labor  of  the  tenants.  The  tenants  were 
association  usually  a^^reed  to  pay  rates  and  taxes  not,  like  the  others,  poverty-stricken,  but  were  in 
and  to  supply  one  third  of  the  capital  for  stock-  most  cases  able  to  pay  their  rents.  They  oom- 
ine  the  farms,  while  the  landlord  supplied  the  plained,  however,  that  the  rents  had  been  nysed, 
other  two  thirds.  The  farms  that  it  rented  on  and  that  their  leases  were  so  worded  as  to  de- 
these  terms  were  almost  invariably  used  by  the  prive  them  of  the  benefits  of  the  land  act  of 
Union  for  grazing  purposes.  On  May  28  Lord  1870,  and  of  most  of  the  benefits  of  the  act  of 
Lansdowne  resumea  the  evictions  on  his  Lug-  1881.  Through  the  mediation  of  Canon  Keller 
gacurran  property,  putting  out  80  tenants,  who  a  satisfactory  settlement  bad  been  almost  ar- 
raade  very  little  resistance  to  the  sheriff,  who  rived  at,  the  tenants  offering  £104,000,  or  only 
was  protCN^ted  by  a  force  of  130  police  and  100  £6,000  less  rent  than  the  ^nt  asked,  when  Mr. 
soldiers.  The  tenants  claimed  20  per  cent  re-  Smith-Barry,  member  of  Parliament  for  South 
duction  on  judicial  rents,  and  would  have  ac-  Huntingdon,  formed  a  syndicate  of  landlords 
cepted  15,  but  Lord  Lansdowne  would  give  no  called  the  Land  Corporation,  which  took  the  en- 
abatement,  and  refused  to  reinstate  evicted  ten-  tire  estate  off  the  landlord's  hands,  and  in  Feb- 
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juBTjy  1889,  the  negotiations  were  broken  off.  called  an  indignation  meeting  of  citizens  to  ex* 
In  carrying  out  the  evictions  in  June  a  cordon  press  sympathy  for  the  Ponsonby  tenants  for  the 
of  police  was  drawn  around  each  house.  About  lollowing  Sunday.  This  meeting  was  proclaimed 
80  tenants  were  evicted  on  decrees  that  were  ob-  and  prohibited  by  the  Government,  an  act  that 
tained  as  early  as  April,  1887.  In  connection  caused  excitement  in  Cork  and  a  concourse  of 
with  the  eviction  of  Mary  (Connors  at  Gortroe  people  in  the  streets.  Mr.  O'Brien  came  to  Cork 
Colonel  Caddell  ordered  the  chapel  and  yard  on  tnat  day,  and  as  he  stepped  from  the  train  amid 
that  were  close  bv,  in  which  were  Canon  Keller,  the  cheers  of  the  people,  he  wiu  arrested.  The 
W.  J.  Lane,  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  mock-  police  and  military  charged  upon  the  crowd  on 
ing  crowd  of  the  tenants'  friends,  to  be  cleared  the  station  platform  at  the  same  time,  striking 
by  the  police,  who  assaulted  the  priest  in  carry-  and  woundms  men,  women,  and  children,  al- 
ing  out  this  commaud.  John  Cronin  and  Philip  though  there  nad  been  no  sign  of  a  disturbooice. 
D^  who  plowed  up  their  crops  before  being  Over  twentv  injured  persons  were  takon  to  the 
evicted,  were  sent  to  jail  on  a  charge  of  ma-  hospital.  Patrick  O'Brien,  another  member  of 
licious  mischief.  Michael  Kirk,  who  was  £469  Parliament,  who  stepped  up  to  shake  hands  with 
in  arrears,  barricaded  his  doors,  which  were  forced  the  prisoner,  was  clubbed  with  the  stock  of  a 
open  by  Capt  Plunkett  and  his  constabulary,  rifle  and  dan^romdy  wounded.  The  soldiers 
O  Brien,  when  an  entrance  was  made  in  his  fired  on  the  railroad  train,  wounding  one  of  the 
house,  still  continued  to  fight  with  the  courage  guards  and  another  man.  The  arrested  leader 
of  desperation,  till  he  was  overpowered  and  led  was  taken  to  the  police  station,  where  ball  was 
off  to  jail  with  his  family.  A  widow  with  her  refused,  and  was  not  permitt^  to  see  his  coun- 
son  ana  four  daughters  compelled  the  emergency  sel,  Maurice  Healy,  member  of  Parliament  The 
men  to  retreat  with  a  vollev  of  stones  after  a  charge  on  which  he  was  arrested  was  that  he  had 
breach  had  been  made  in  the  house  wall,  and  made  a  speech  at  the  secret  meeting  at  Tip- 
continued  the  combat  for  half  an  hour.  The  perary  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  inciting  the 
Government  employed  800  or  400  police  consta-  tenants  of  Mr.  Smith-Barry  to  form  a  criminid 
blee  and  100  soldiers  in  effecting  the  evictions,  conspiracy.  Mr.  Lane  was  arrested  at  Cork  on 
Similtf  struggles  took  place  on  the  farms  of  the  same  evening  on  a  similar  charge.  In  the 
William  Forrest  and  Edmond  Lynch.  The  streets  on  that  dav,  July  1,  there  were  riots  after 
houses  of  the  evicted  tenants  were  pulled  down  the  arrest  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  the  course  of  which 
by  the  emergency  men.    The  tenants  had  been  policemen  were  stoned  and  citizens  were  beaten. 

Erepared  in  1888  to  submit  their  cases  to  the  The  Irishmen  in  Parliament  accused  Mr.  Balfour 
md  commission,  and  were  onl^  prevented  from  of  causing  the  arrest  of  William  O'Brien  in  order 
doing  so  by  the  serving  of  eviction  notices  on  to  prejudice  the  trial  of  an  action  for  libel  about 
those  who  were  in  arrears,  which  shut  them  out  to  be  presented  to  a  jury  at  Manchester  that  he 
of  court.  The  tenants  renewed  their  offer  to  had  brought  against  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Mr.  Smith-Barry  to  have  their  rents  fixed  by  the  who  in  a  public  speech  had  accused  him  of  insti- 
ooanty  court  judge,  or  to  refer  the  entire  dis-  gating  murders  and  outrages, 
pute  to  arbitration.  He  and  his  associates  ad-  Archbishop  Croke,  in  a  published  letter,  ap- 
mitted  that  the  reductions  asked  for  were  fair,  proved  the  combination  of  Mr.  Smith-Barry's 
and  were  no  more  than  the  courts  had  enforced  tenants.  This  was  onlv  the  beginning  of  a 
on  other  estates  in  the  district.  They  only  ob-  seneral  scheme  of  united  action  that  the  Irish 
jected  to  the  "  plan  of  campaign,"  and  were  pre-  leaders  intended  to  organize  amon^  the  tenants 
pared  to  deprive  of  their  ance^ral  homes  all  the  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  coalition  of  land- 
2,000  people  living  on  the  estate,  in  order  to  de-  lords  formed  by  Mr.  Smitn-Barry,  who,  by  means 
feat  the  combination.  of  his  various  joint-stock  companies  for  turning 
Arthur  Hugh  Smith-Barry,  the  English  mem-  evicted  forms  into  cattle  pastures,  supplying  the 
ber  of  Parliament  who  interfered  to  prevent  Mr.  necessities  of  boycotted  persons,  fumisning  care- 
Ponsonby  from  yielding  to  the  "  plan  of  cam-  takers  and  Protestant  tenants,  and  giving  finan- 
paign,"  was  himself  a  \wrge  landlord  in  Ireland  cial  aid  to  distressed  landlords,  {;ave  efficient 
as  weU  as  in  Engliuid,  owning  estates  in  counties  support  to  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
Tipperary  and  Cork.  He  had  previously  taken  break  down  the '*  plan  of  campaign."  The**  plan 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Landlords'  Defense  of  campaign "  had  been  at  first  successful,  sup- 
Union,  the  Corporation  for  Working  Derelict  ported  as  it  had  been  by  abundant  contributions 
Farms,  and  other  agencies  for  combating  the  from  America  and  Australia,  but  these  now  be- 
''plan  of  campaign."  Mr.  Clancy,  in  the  House  gan  to  fall  of,  while  English  as  well  as  Irish 
of  Commons,  on  June  21,  when  his  action  was  landlords  and  Conservatives  gave  freely  to  the 
made  the  subject  of  a  resolution  of  John  Ellis,  hostile  organizations,  and  the  Government  was 
warned  Mr.  Smith-Barry  that  his  own  tenants  willing  to  place  battalions  of  troops  at  their  dis- 
might  take  reprisals.  Two  days  later,  W.  O'Brien,  posal  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  tenants  from 
W.  J.  Lane,  and  J.  C.  Flynn  called  together  the  the  remaining  **V>lan  of  campaign"  estates.  The 
Smith-Barry  tenants  in  Tipperary,  and  invited  purpose  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  nis  associates  was  to 
them  to  avenee  the  wron^  of  the  Ponsonby  estaolish,  not  a  system  merely  auxiliary  to  the 
tenants  by  mi£inff  common  cause  with  them  by  **  plan  of  campaign,"  but  a  substitute  for  that 
paying  no  rent  tilT  their  landlord  desisted  from  method  of  warfare  which  had  received  but  a 
persecuting  the  400  families  on  the  Ponsonby  half-hearted  approval  of  the  English  Home 
estate.  The  tenants  in  and  near  Tipperary  en-  Rulers,  and  not  even  the  undivided  support  of 
tered  into  the  scheme  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  the  Irish  party.  The  new  organization  was 
Smith-Barry  refused  to  receive  a  deputation  that  planned  by  Charles  S.  Pamell  and  the  Arch- 
desired  to  remonstrate  against  his  course  of  ac-  bishop  of  Cashel,  Dr.  Croke,  with  the  help  of 
tion.     The  mayor  and  public  boards  of  Cork  eminent  lawyers*  as  a  national  combination  of 
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tenants  for  mutual  protection  that  would  not  The  warders  tore  off  his  own  clothes  after  a  des- 

conflict  with  any  of  tne  provisions  of  the  crimes  perate  straggle,  and  left  him  unconscious  on  the 

act  and  could  not  be  proclaimed  or  suppressed  oare  floor  of  the  cell,  after  clipping  his  hair  and 

by  the  Government  under  any  existing  laws,  shaving  his  head.    The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

The  association  was  at  first  called  the  Tenants'  Thomas  Sexton,  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Balfour,  who 

Defense  Union,  but  this  name  was  advisedly  v[bs  then  in  Dublin,  that  the  prisoner  had  lain 

changed  to  the  **  New  Tenants'  Organization.'*  naked  and  speechless  in  his  cell  for  many  hours, 

The  "  plan  of  campaign  "  on  Mr.^mith-Barry's  and  that  public  indignation  was  at  a  dangerous 
Tipperary  estate  was  only  partially  successful,  pitch,  but  received  no  reply.  Popular  £mon- 
for  when  he  ordered  seventeen  holdings  in  Tip-  strations  were  held  in  Dublin,  Sligo,  Queenstown, 
perary  and  the  immediate  vicinity  to  to  sold,  all  Limerick,  and  other  towns.  The  prisoner  per- 
except  four  either  settled  beforenand  or  bought  sisted  in  his  determination  not  to  wear  the  pnson 
in  their  farms.  Five  of  the  leaders  of  the  move-  garb,  and,  after  four  days,  on  the  strengtn  of  a 
ment,  large  shopkeepers  in  the  town,  deserted  medical  report,  his  clothes  were  returned  to  him, 
the  combination  rather  than  lose  their  most  lu-  and  he  was  taken  to  the  infirmary,  protesting 
crative  custom.  They  were  boycotted,  their  that,  though  exhausted,  he  was  in  no  way  sick, 
windows  were  broken,  neighboring  farmers  who  The  doctor's  report  was  given  in  obedience  to  a 
paid  their  rent  had  their  property  destroyed,  dispatch  from  the  Chief  Secretary,  who  afterward 
and  the  rent-office  was  damaged  by  a  gunpowder  said  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  **  permit  Mr. 
explosion.  A  large  force  of  police  and  detectives  O'Brien  to  ruin  his  constitution  for  tne  purpose 
was  kept  in  the  town,  and  many  persons  were  of  injuring  Her  Maiesty's  Government"  On 
arrestea  for  boycotting;  yet  many  acts  preju-  Feb.  19  he  was  tried  at  Tralee  on  the  other 
diciai  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord  were  com-  charges.  On  account  of  a  disrespectful  expres- 
mitted,  and  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  estate  sion  in  regard  to  Col.  Turner,  the  zealous  oom- 
the  anti  -  rent  combination  was  held  together,  mander  of  the  police,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
and  in  October  the  Government  proclaimed  the  Nationalist,  Mr.  Healv  was  removed  from  the 
baronies  that  compose  the  estate.  The  first  court  by  two  constables.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  sen- 
charge  against  Mr.  O'Brien  was  abandoned,  and  tenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  without  hard 
on  Aug.  22  he  was  tried,  with  J.  Gilhooly,  an-  labor,  that  penalty  being  remitted  on  the  ground 
other  Irish  member  of  Parliament,  for  having  on  of  his  feeble  health.  He  was  offered  his  liberty 
June  80,  at  Clonakilty,  taken  part  in  a  criminal  if  he  would  promise  not  to  engage  in  the  "plan 
conspiracy  to  induce  tenants  on  the  Smith-Barry  of  campaign,  but  refused, 
estate,  in  County  Cork,  not  to  pay  their  rents.  Dennis  Kilbride,  the  Luggacurran  tenant  who 

Political  Trials. — The  Government,  in  tak-  had  been  elected  to  Parliament  i^ter  his  eviction, 
ing  measures  to  crush  out  the  "  plan  of  cam-  was  arrested  in  England  and  tiUcen  to  Kildare  to 
paign,"  proceeded  more  rigorously  against  the  be  tried  on  Feb.  7.  Edward  Harrington  was 
political  and  clerical  leaders  of  the  people.  The  prosecuted  for  reporting  in  his  newspaper  a 
courts  made  new  rulings  and  resuscitated  ancient  speech  delivered  at  a  £»rbidden  meeting,  the 
statutes  for  the  purpose  of  committing  them  to  speech  being  one  that  he  made  to  his  constitn- 
jail,  or  convicting  tliem  under  the  coercion  act,  ents.  Like  Mr.  O'Brien,  he  was  offered  immunity 
and  the  prison  authorities  treated  the  political  from  punishment  if  he  would  undertake  not  to 
prisoners  with  unexampled  harshness  until  the  repeat  the  offense,  and  on  his  declining  received 
protests  of  the  Opposition  forced  the  Govern-  the  savage  sentence — imposed  in  his  case  for  the 
ment  to  modify  the  prison  rules.  On  Jan.  2,  first  time  on  a  member  of  Parliament— of  six 
Mr.  Finucane  was  sentenced  at  Ballyneety  to  a  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  He 
month's  confinement  for  dissuading  farmers  from  struggled  desperately  against  being  shaved,  and 
renting  farms  made  vacant  by  eviction.  William  was  treated  much  more  harshly  than  Mr.  O'Brien. 
O'Brien  was  served  on  the  same  day  in  Dublin  Timothy  Harrington,  though  his  oonnection  with 
with  a  summons  to  answer  a  complaint  of  crimi-  the  paper  was  only  nominiu,  was  also  convicted, 
nal  conspiracy,  and  on  Jan.  10  received  two  ad-  Local  organizers  of  the  "  plan  of  campaign,'*  like 
dttional  summonses  charging  him  with  having,  John  KeUy  in  Donegal,  were  prosecuted  and  given 
by  a  speech  at  Ballyneal  on  Sept.  30, 1888,  en-  severe  sentences ;  also  priests,  like  Father  Stevens, 
tered  into  a  conspiracy  to  compel  and  to  induce  who  was  convicted  for  the  second  time  at  Let- 
persons  not  to  take  evicted  lands.  Messrs.  Har-  terkenny  in  February  for  his  share  in  the  ten- 
rin^ton  and  Sheehan  were  confined  in  jail  on  ants'  combination  on  the  Olphert  estate.  Mr. 
similar  charges,  and  Mr.  Sheehy  was  arrested  in  Finucane's  health  broke  down  before  he  had  been 
Glasgow  on  Jan.  20,  having  evaaed  arrest  in  Ire-  a  month  in  prison,  and  he  was  removed  to  the 
land  in  order  to  take  part  m  Liberal  deraonstra-  hospital.  Mr.  Carew,  who  was  sentenced  for  four 
tions  in  Scotland.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  tried  at  months  for  violation  of  the  crimes  act,  resisted 
Carrick-on-Suir,  where  he  was  defended  by  Mr.  being  put  in  prison  clothes,  and  when  Mr.  Par- 
Healy,  who,  in  conseauence  of  an  altercation  with  nell  protested  against  such  indignities  in  the 
the  opposing  counsel,  left  the  court.  A  disturb-  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that 
ance  ensued,  which  culminated  in  a  riot  when  the  fearful  crimes  for  which  members  of  the 
the  officers  attempted  to  clear  the  court-room.  House  were  imprisoned  would  never  be  accorded 
In  the  midst  of  the  disorder  Mr.  O'Brien  disap-  exceptional  treatment  while  he  remained  Irish 
peared.  After  ^oing  over  to  England  and  tak-  Secretary,  and  that  he  admitted  no  distinction 
mg  part  in  a  political  demonstration  at  Manches-  **  between  a  man  who  shoots  a  land-grabber  and 
ter,  ne  returned  to  undergo  the  punishment  that  a  man  who  makes  speeches  having  distinct  refer^ 
the  court  had  decreed,  although  he  was  absent  ence  to  evicted  farms."  It  was  shown  in  the  de- 
and  undefended,  He  was  lodged  in  Clonmel  jail,  bate  that  prison  dress  and  hair-clipping  had  been 
where  he  refused  to  put  on  the  convict  dress,  originally  prescribed  for  sanitary  reasons,  and 
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that  only  in  the  casefof  political  prisoners  were  him  to  be  bound  over  to  be  of  good  behavior  for 

they  resorted  to  for  the  express  purpose  of  hu-  twelve  months  or  to  eo  to  jail  for  three  months, 

miliating  and  degrading  ttie  prisoners.    Only  For  the  alleged  assault  he  was  sentenced  to  one 

one  prisoner  before  Mr.  Harrington  had  been  month's  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.   The  of- 

depnved  of  his  beard.    The  great  demonstrations  fleer  whom  he  had  been  accused  of  assaulting 

in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  brought  the  prison  van,  which  has  never  been 

which  were  known  as  the  "  national  protest,"  used  in  recent  times,  to  convey  Dr.  Tanner  to 

warned  the  Government  that  it  had  gone  too  far  jail.    He  refused  to  enter  the  van,  ineffectually 

in  subjecting  Irish  prisoners  to  novel  indignities  resisting  an  attempt  to  force  him  into  it,  and  in 

and  unusual  punisnments.    As  the  result  of  an  the  struggle  he  was  injured.    The  sentence  of 

inquiry  by  a  select  committee  the  Government  three  months*  imprisonment  in  default  of  bail 

yieldea,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Balfour's  deter-  for  contempt  of  court  was  afterward  declared  il- 

mined  utterance,  and  on  March  27  new  rules  legal  by  Chief  Baron  Palles.    Twenty-eight  Irish 

were  published,  in  accordance  with  which  a  pris-  members  were  sent  to  prison  before  August  for 

oner  may  obtain  exemption  from  the  necessity  offenses  w^inst  the  crimes  act. 

of  wearing  the  prison  dress  if  it  is  not  recjuisite  Mr.  O'Brien's  suit  against  Lord  Salisbury  for 

for  his  heaJth  or  cleanliness,  and  may  retain  his  slander  went  against  him.    It  was  based  on  an 

hair  and  beard  if  they  do  not  offend  against  the  assertion  made  in  a  political  speech  that  Mr. 

same  conditions ;  ana,  further,  the  governor  or  O'Brien  had  urged  in  language  perfectly  distinct 

surgeon  of  the  prison  may  direct  the  times  and  that  Jand-grabbers  should  be  dealt  with  as  they 

SlaoBs  for  his  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air.  had  been  before, "  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should 
ohn  O'Connor  introduced  into  Parliament  a  be  murdered,  robbed,  shot  in  the  legs,  their  cat- 
bill  to  secure  for  crimes-act  prisoners  the  treat-  tie  mutilated,  and  their  farms  devastated."  His 
ment  of  first-class  misdemeanants,  which  was  trial  for  organizing  the  **  plan  of  campaign  "  at 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  250  against  198.  Clonakilty  was  concluded  on  Aug.  22,  when  he 
The  arrests  of  Fathers  Farrefiy  and  Clarke  in  was  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment 
the  latter  part  of  February  caused  much  excite-  without  hard  labor,  and  ordered  to  find  sureties 
ment.  On  March  7  Mr.  O'Connor,  Dr.  Tanner,  for  his  good  behavior  or  remain  in  jail  two 
Mr.  Condon,  and  others  were  brought  to  trial  in  months  longer.  The  proceedings  against  Canon 
Tipperary  town  for  offenses  under  the  crimes  Doyle,  of  Ramsgrange,  caused  great  excitement, 
act.  During  the  trial  a  riot  occurred,  and  many  which  was  exceeded  by  that  which  attended  the 
persons  were  severely  injured,  among  them  two  trial  and  conviction  of  Father  O'Dwyer,  who  was 
police  constables.  The  character  of  the  resident  sentenced  to  Jm|5risonment  for  three  months 
magistrates  was  frequently  attacked  in  Parlia-  without  hard  labor  and  to  give  bail  or  go  to 
ment  One  of  them.  Captain  Segrave,  was  dis-  jail  for  three  months  and  to  a  further  imprison- 
missed  after  it  was  brought  to  light  that  he  had  ment  of  two  months  for  intimidation, 
been  turned  out  of  the  service  of  one  of  the  colo-  The  condition  of  the  prisons,  and  especially  of 
nies  for  taking  bribes.  Cecil  Roche,  at  Tralee,  Derry  jail,  was  the  subject  of  many  questions  and 
who  was  noted  for  his  arbitrary  judgments  and  of  one  general  discussion  in  Parliament.  In  that 
ferocious  sentences,  was  the  magistrate  before  prison  Mr.  Conybeare,  the  Ene;lish  Radical  mem- 
whom  the  prisoners  most  obnoxious  to  the  Gov-  oer  of  Parliament,  while  unaergoing  iraprison- 
emment  were  brought.  Mr.  Cox  was  sentenced  ment  for  aiding  the  evicted  tenants  of  Mr.  01- 
by  him  to  four  months  of  imprisonment  for  phert,  contracted  a  loathsome  disease.  Another 
speaking  in  a  proclaimed  district,  although  the  prisoner  was  killed  by  sunstroke  because  there 
burden  of  his  speech  was  a  denunciation  of  crime  was  no  shelter  in  the  prison  yard  ;  several  died 
and  outrage.  His  sentence  was  diminished  to  of  typhoid  fever ;  ana  one  F^carragh  prisoner 
one  month's  confinement  as  a  first-class  misde-  namea  McGee  died  from  privations  and  cruel 
meanant,  and  that  of  W.  O'Brien  to  six  months  treatment  immediately  after  his  release, 
of  hard  labor  was  reduced,  on  appeal,  to  impris-  The  Parnell  Commissioii.  —  The  Special 
onment  for  six  weeks.  This  magistrate  convict-  Commission  to  inquire  into  charges  brought  by 
ed  84  out  of  90  persons  against  whom  he  heard  the  "  Times  "  newspaper  against  certain  mem- 
charges.  Four  magistrates  were  successively  ap-  bers  of  Parliament  and  other  matters  sat  for 
plied  to  in  vain  to  entertain  a  complaint  on  a  thirty-three  days  before  the  end  of  1888.  The 
regularly  issued  summons  against  Colonel  Turn-  **  Times  "  brought  a  multitude  of  witnesses  from 
er  for  battering  down  the  door  of  the  wrong  man  Ireland,  and  paid  their  expenses  in  London  while 
with  his  battering-ram  in  a  series  of  evictions  at  they  awaited  examination.  The  Government  de- 
Kilkee.  In  June  the  Rev.  J.  McCarthy,  of  Kil-  clared  that  they  would  not  merely  assume  an 
meen,  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  in  Cork  jail  impartial  attitude,  but  had  the  j^eatest  desire  to 
for  four  months  on  being  convicted  of  having  see  the  Irish  members  clear  their  character.  Yet 
used  intimidating  language  toward  a  caretaker  a  month  after  the  commission  met  a  secret  cir- 
in  his  parish.  cular  was  issued  to  the  police  all  over  Ireland, 
On  July  29,  after  having  completed  a  three  directing  them  to  collect  information  connecting 
months'  sentence  for  a  speech  delivered  in  Cork,  members  of  the  Land  League  and  National 
Dr.  Tanner  was  brought  before  two  removable  Ijeague  with  agrarian  crime  and  the  names  of 
magistrates  on  a  charge  of  assaulting  the  police  witnesses  who  could  ^ve  evidence  against  them, 
officer  who  took  hira  to  Clonmel  jail  on  May  2.  A  largo  number  of  Insh  constables,  among  whom 
He  appeared  without  counsel,  saying  that  he  were  Sergeants  Faussett  and  Gallagher,  Head- 
woula  not  subject  gentlemen  of  position  to  in-  Constables  Irwin,  Preston,  and  Quin,  Michael 
suits,  and  defied  the  magistrates  to  do  their  Roche,  and  a  man  named  lago,  were  detailed  for 
worst,  for  he  knew  that  they  had  his  sentence  in  the  nominal  object  of  giving  evidence,  but  really 
their  pockets.    For  this  language  they  ordered  to  assist   the   solicitor   of   the   **  Times,"  Mr. 
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Soames,  in  working  np  the  case,  and  were  detained  sion  from  him.    Pigott  then  told  the  **  Times  " 

in  London  for  months  for  this  purpose.     A  lawyer  he  could  give  no  testimony  that  would 

county  inspector  had  a  desk  in  the  solicitor's  help  the  case  or  tend  to  substantiate  the  authen- 

office,  where  he  kept  a  register  of  witnesses  and  ticity  of  the  letters,  and  asked  to  be  excused 

fave  them  instructions  as  to  their  evidence,  from  going  upon  the  stand  and  exposing  himself 
'he  police  had  access  to  the  prisons  in  England  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Dublin  Nationiuists.  On 
and  Ireland,  and  sought  from  convicts  testimony  beine  preyed,  threatened,  and  promised  with  re- 
against  the  Famellites,  inspiring  them  with  ward  and  protection,  and  seeing  no  way  to  es- 
hopes  of  pardon  if  it  should  be  of  the  desired  cape  from  prison,  except  by  adhering  to  h*isorigi> 
nature.  Shannon,  an  agent  of  the  **  Times,"  was  nal  story,  he  went  before  the  commission  with  a 
admitted  to  Maryborough  prison,  and  allowed  to  statement  that  Mr.  Labouchere  had  offered  him 
take  a  deposition  from  Delaney,  one  of  the  Phod-  a  bribe  of  £1,000  if  he  would  swear  that  the  let- 
nix  Park  murderers,  and  admmister  an  oath,  on  ters  were  forgeries.  On  being  confronted  with 
the  pretense  that  he  was  an  official  of  the  Gov-  the  parallel  passages  and  other  proofs  of  forgery, 
emment.  Head-Constable  Preston  visited  Tracey  he  broke  down  on  cross-exammation  and  ad- 
on  a  similar  errand.  Captain  Plunkett  and  Cap-  mitted  his  crime.  Two  of  the  Irish  police  ser- 
taln  Slack  spent  many  weeks  in  London  prompt-  ^eants  who  were  detained  in  London  in  the  serv- 
ing the  lawyers  of  the  "  Times."  District-In-  ice  of  the  "  Times  "  had  watched  Pigott  night 
spector  Alan,  in  endeavoring  to  extract  testi-  and  day  before  this,  but  now  they  conveniently 
mony  from  a  boy  named  Walsh,  menaced  him  let  him  escape  to  Paris,  whence  he  traveled 
with  the  exposure  of  a  criminal  transaction  in  under  a  false  name  to  Madrid,  and  there  shot 
which  he  had  taken  part  The  resident  ma^s-  himself  on  March  1,  having  previously  written 
trates  in  Ireland  and  the  whole  official  establish-  to  Mr.  Soames  that  the  confession  that  he  had 
ment  co-operated  in  getting  up  the  case  against  made  to  Mr.  Labouchere  was  the  truth.  On  Feb. 
the  Irish  members.  The  secret  records  of  Scot-  27,  Attorney-General  Sir  Richard  Webster,  coun- 
land  Yard  and  filed  reports  of  spies  and  inform-  sel  for  the  "  Times."  withdrew  the  letters  from 
ers  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Soames.  the  consideration  of  the  court,  and  the  "  Times  " 
An  inspector  in  each  district  of  Ireland  was  published  an  apology  saying  that  it  accepted  the 
chargea  with  collecting  and  tabulating  informa-  truth  of  Mr.  Pamell  s  testimony  that  the  letters 
tion  regarding  crime  that  the  lawyers  of  the  attributed  to  him  were  forgeries,  and  would  ac- 
"  Times  "  wished  to  bring  out  under  the  direc-  knowledge  the  same  in  respect  to  those  falsely 
tion  of  the  resident  magistrates  Joyce,  Home,  attribute  to  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr. 
and  Shannon.  O'Kellv.  Yet  Lord  Sdisbury,  a  few  days  later, 
The  letters  bearing  the  signatures  of  Charles  in  a  political  address,  said  that  he  was  not  ready 
Stewart  Pamell,  Patrick  iBgan,  and  others,  which  to  admit  Uiat  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  friends  were 
the  ^  Times  "  had  published  in  fac  simile  in  its  not  the  authors  of  the  letters.  Mr.  Pamell 
series  of  articles  on  "  Pamellism  and  Crime,"  and  brought  suit  against  the  *'  Times  "  for  lible. 
which  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  com-  Le  Caron,  who  pretended  to  have  been  a  major 
mission,  were  traced  to  tneir  author  by  Mr.  Egan,  in  the  American  volunteer  army,  a  British  spy 
who  recognized  in  those  attributed  to  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood, 
certain  expressions  that  he  had  used  some  ^ears  disclosed  the  inner  workings  and  secret  purposes 
before  in  a  correspondence  with  an  Irish  jour-  of  the  American  Clan-na-Gael  Association.  He 
nalist  named  Richard  Pigott.  From  the  copies  accused  Patrick  Egan,  Alexander  SuUivau, 
of  his  letters  he  discovered  that  the  forged  let-  Thomas  Brennan,  and  other  prominent  Ameri- 
ters  were  made  by  transposing  and  combining  can  Land  Leaguers  of  being  the  leading  spirits 
words  and  phrases  that  he  had  actually  written  in  the  revolutionary  organization  and  promoters 
to  Pigott,  with  but  slight  additions.  Through  of  dynamite  outrages,  and  also  testified  to  con- 
Alexander  Sullivan  the  proofs  of  the  forgeries  ferences  that  Oharles  S.  Pamell  and  other  parlia- 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Labouchere  in  London.  On  ex-  mentarv  leaders  had  with  the  chief  Fenians  when 
amination  it  was  found  that  the  Pamell  letters  in  the  United  States.  This  was  the  most  direct 
were  manufactured  out  of  a  genuine  correspond-  evidence  that  was  brought  out  during  the  inves- 
ence  that  Mr.  Pamell  had  with  the  torwdT  m  re-  ti^tion  to  connect  the  Land  Leaguers  of  Ireland 
lation  to  the  purchase  of  the  "  United  Ireland  "  with  the  revolutionists,  with  the  exception  of 
newspaper.  The  forged  letters  had  been  by  Pig-  Sheridan,  Brennan,  and  Egan.  The  main  drift 
ott  offered  to  Houston,  secretary  of  the  Irish  of  the  evidence,  on  the  contrair,  showed  separa- 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union.  A  member  of  that  tion  and  antagonism  between  the  parliamentary 
organization  gave  Houston  the  money  to  pur-  leaders  and  the  party  of  physical  force, 
chase  them.  They  were  then  taken  to  Macdon-  The  International  Sas^ar  GonTentlon.— 
aid,  the  managing  editor  of  the  *'  Times,"  who  The  convention  that  was  signed  at  London  on 
bought  them  for  publication,  paving  £8,000  alto-  Aug.  30, 1888,  by  the  representatives  of  Germaoy, 
gether.  Pigott  said  that  he  had  found  them  in  England,  Austria-Hungary,  Belfi;ium,  Italy, 
an  old  valise  in  Paris.  There  were  no  envelopes  Netherlands,  and  Spain,  was  joined  in  1889  by 
or  post-marks  to  indicate  that  the  letters  had  Turkey  and  Egypt.  France  assented  to  the 
been  through  the  mails.  Pigott  was  a  notorious  principle  of  the  abolition  of  bounties,  and  re- 
blackmailer  and  forger  who  made  a  trade  of  served  the  right  to  join  definitely  after  all  na- 
purveying  false  documents  and  scandalous  ex-  tions  producing  raw  or  refined  sugar  had  given 
posures,  yet  no  inquiries  were  made  regarding  their  adhesion,  and  after  the  Government  ob- 
his  character.  Mr.  Labouchere,  after  discovering  tained  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  various 
who  was  the  forger,  called  Pigott  to  his  house,  countries  and  had  satisfied  itself  that  they  af- 
confronted  him  with  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  solici-  forded  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  direct  or 
tor,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  extracted  a  written  oonfes-  indirect  bounties.    The  drawbacks  paid  on  sugar 
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exports  were  not  originally  intended  to  be  bonn-  that  many  Liberal  Unionists  would  vote  against 
ties,  but  after  the  discovery  of  the  osmose  and  the  bill,  treated  its  acceptance  or  rejection  as  a 
elution  processes  and  of  chemical  methods  for  matter  of  indifference  and  one  that  could  not  be 
recovering  the  uncrystallized  sugar  in  molasses,  made  a  question  of  confidence.  Finally  the 
with  other  improvements,  had  increased  the  Cabinet  concluded  to  postpone  the  decision  of 
saccharine  viela,  which  the  law  fixed  at  a  ton  of  the  question  for  a  year,  although  a  declaration 
sugar  to  12i  tons  of  beets,  until  finally  a  ton  annexed  to  the  convention  provides  for  the  as- 
could  be  extracted  from  8^  tons  of  beet-root,  the  semblin^  eight  months  after  the  signing  of  the 
Continental  governments  found  themselves  pay-  convention  of  a  special  commission  to  examine 
ing  heavy  bounties ;  and  yet  each  was  loatn  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  several  powers  for 
change  the  standard  adopted  by  law,  for  fear  of  bringing  the  convention  into  force.  The  main 
giving  an  advantage  to  the  sugar  producers  of  object  of  the  bill  that  was  introduced  into  Par- 
other  countries.  The  amount  of  the  French  liament  by  Baron  de  Worms  on  April  11  was  to 
bounties  in  1887  was  estimated  at  76,000,000  give  effect  to  the  penal  clause  of  the  convention, 
francs.  In  Germany  the  yield  of  the  sugar  tax  the  boycotting  clause,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
fell  from  48,000,000  marks  in  1876  to  27,000,000  opponents  of  the  bill.  This  clause  provides  that 
marks  in  1888.  The  powers  taking  part  in  the  sugar  and  other  saccharine  products  coming 
conference  agreed  to  postpone  the  &te  when  the  from  countries  that  maintain  a  system  of  open 
convention  should  go  into  operation  till  Sept  1,  or  disguised  bounties  shall  either  be  subjectea  to 
1891,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  countervailing  duties  greater  than  the  amount 
French  Government  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  bounties,  or  their  importation  be  pro- 
of the  sugar  producers.  hibited  altogether,  as  was  proposed  in  the  MIL 

The  German  Government,  which  had    sup-        Dependencies. — The  aggregate  area  of  the 

ported  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  secure  the  Britisn    colonies   and   dependencies   is   nearly 

suppression  of  bounties,  had  a  law  enacted  to  9,600,000  square  miles,  and  their  total  popula- 

carry  out   the    provisions  of   the   convention,  tion  more  than  275,500,000.    The  fortress  and 

When  the  Englisn  Cabinet,  which  had  been  the  naval  station  of  Gibraltar,  which  commands  the 

prime  mover  in  the  whole  matter  and  made  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  a  civil 

extraordinary  efforts  to  induce  other  govern-  population  in  1888  of  24,467  and  a  garrison  of 

ments  to  agree  to  the  convention,  brought  in  a  hfiOS  British  soldiers,  pays  its  own  expenses  by 

bill  to  give  effect  to  its  provisions  it  encountered  means  of  port  dues,  rents,  and  excise  duties, 

an  opposition  of  unexpected  strength  that  pro-  The  revenue  for  1887  was  £55,517.    The  islands 

ceeded  from  the  Liberals  and  from  the  industrial  of  Heligoland  in  the  North  Sea,  25  miles  from 

interests  that  would  be  unfavorably   affected,  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  are  inhabited  by  about 

and  spread  among  the  general  public  in  conse-  2,000  people,  and  in  the  summer  season  are  vis- 

auence  of  representations  of  the  Gladst4>nians  ited  by  more  than  12,000.    The  revenue  from 

that  the  price  of  sugar  would  be  increased  b^  a  import  duties,  the  bathing  establishment,  and  a 

penny  a  pound  at  least     The   West   Indian  property  tax  was  £8,820  in  1887.    The  islands 

planters  were  represented  as  deserving  no  assist-  lorm  a  rendezvous  for  the  English  fishing  fleet 

ance  because  they  adhered  to  antiquated  and  in  the  North  Sea.    Malta,  a  colony  possessing 

wasteful  methods,  whereas  in  Demerara,  where  representative  government,  with  an  area  of  117 

rational  methods  had  been  pursued,  the  produc-  square  miles  and  160,428  inhabitants  in  1888,  is 

tion    increased   from  80,119   tons  in    1875    to  an  important  naval  and  military  station.    Of 

111,885  tons.    The  colonies  could  not  supply  the  population  2,091  were  English  and  1,096 

the  demand,  and   the  manufacturers  of   con-  foreigners.     The    British    garrison   numbered 

fectionery,  who  use  150,000  tons  and  employ  5,980.    The  revenue  in  1887  was  £219,185,  and 

75,000  laborers,  would  be  compelled  to  e:ive  up  the  expenditure  £289,187. 
their  business  that  had  been  developea  under       Cyprus  is  an  island  in  the  Levant,  41  miles 

the  stimulus  of  cheap  sugar.    The  Liberals  in  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  which  still  forms  a  part 

Parliament  argued  tnat  the  proposed  prohibi-  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  name,  though  trans- 

tion  of  imports  from  bounty-paying  countries  ferred  to  British  administration  in  1878.    The 

was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  area  is  8,584  square  miles,  and  the  population  in 

that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  most-favored-na-  1881  was  186,173,  of  whom  187,681  belonged  to 

tion  principle,  and  would  involve  England  in  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  and  45,458  were 

disputes  ana  lead  to  reclamations  especiall]^  from  Mohammedans.    The  chief  exports  are  wines, 

France  and  the  United  States.     To  this  the  carobs,  cotton,  raisins,  silk-cocoons,  wool,  and 

ministers  replied  that  the  United  States  Govern-  grain.    The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  ia37-*88 

ment  are  estopped  by  their  own  interpretation  of  was  £356,875,  and  of  the  exports  £201,266.    The 

the  most-favored-nation  clause,  ana   moreover  revenue  in  1887~'88  was  £145,443,  and  the  ex- 

that  they  pay  no  bounty  on  sugar  exports,  and  penditure    £113,825,  exclusive   of   the   annual 

that  at  the  first  sugar  conference  the  French  tribute  of  £92,800    payable   to  Turkey.     The 

representatives  moved  that  a  clause  should  be  salaries  paid  in  1887-*88  amounted  to  £66,498. 

inserted  excluding  special  arrangements  in  re-  Parliament  voted  a  grant  in  aid  of  £18,000  on 

g.rd  to  sugar  from  the  operation  of  the  most-  account  of  the  deficit  of  the  preceding  year, 

vored-nation  clause.    The  introduction  of  the  The  British  administration  has  been  so  much 

measure  caused  considerable  irritation  in  France,  more  expensive  and  less  efllcient  than  the  Turk- 

where  the  sugar  producers  were  rcadv  to  bring  ish  that  the  people  are  becoming  annually  more 

pressure  on  their  Government  to  induce  it  to  impoverished   and   are    sinking   into  serfdom, 

make    reprisals.      The    Government,   notwith-  while  all  the  land  is  falling  into  the  hands  of 

standing  the  leading  part  that  it  had  taken  in  the  money-lenders.    They  have  often  appealed 

negotiating  the  convention,  when  it  was  seen  to  the  British   Government,  but  nothing  has 
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been  done  for  their   relief.    In  Ma^r.  1880,  a  tribes  in  the  interior.    The  imports  for  the  first 

deputation,  consisting  of   the  archbishop  and  half  of  1889  amounted  to  j|536,442  and  the  es- 

three  members  of  the  assembly,  went  to  £ng-  ports  to  $198,840,  being  an  increase  of  43  and  16 

land  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  Govern-  per  cent,  respectively  over  the  corresponding 

ment     The   employment   of    British    officials  period  of  1888.    The  export  of  gutta-percha  has 

makes  the  taxes  £75,000  a  year  heavier  than  un-  decreased,  while  India-rubber  has  increased,  and 

der  Turkish  rule.     The  administration  of  the  rattans,  birds*  nests,  and  seed  pearls  show  great 

police  is  in  the  hands  of  incapable  persons,  and  improvement.     The   staple   export  is   timber, 

OS  a  consequence  crimes  and  deeds  of  violence  which   shows   an    increase   notwithstanding  a 

have  become  much  more  common  than  formerly,  greatly  augmented  local  demand.    There  were 

The  island  is   in  pressing  need  of   irrigation  5,015  mimigrants  in  the  first  six  months  of  1889, 

canals  and  of  roads.    Manv  of  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,675  were  Chinese  and  2,113  Malavs. 

after  losing  their  farms,  nave  settled  on  the  The  number  of  emigrants  was  1,125.    In  188o  a 

neighboring  mainland.    Taxes,  which  amount  to  demand  for  land  arose  for  tobacco  plantations 

one  fifth  of  the  income  of  the  islanders,  can  when  it  was  found  to  be  adapted  for  the  cultiva- 

only  be  collected  by  selling  the  movable  prop-  tion   of   the   commercially   valuable   Sumatra 

erty  even  of  farmers  who  formerly  were  prosper-  variety.    The  North  Borneo  Company  has  en- 

ous.    The  Cypriote  deputation  su^gestea  in  the  gaged  in  this  culture,  and  there  are  20  subsidiary 

way  of  remedies  that  administrative  economies  companies  employing  Chinese  labor  in  growing 

should  be  effected  by  lowering  the  salaries  of  tobacco.    Sago  is  also  cultivated.    The  receipts 

the  foreign  officials  and  reducing  their  number ;  of  the  company  for  1888  amounted  to  £63,125, 

that  the  tribute  to  the  Porte  should  be  done  including   £37,995  from  sales  of  land.     The 

away  with,  by  raising  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the  expenditures  were  £21,494  less  than  the  total 

British  Government ;  and  that  a  special  agricult-  receipts,  but  if  the  land  sales  are  reckoned  as 

oral  department  should  be  created  and  an  agri-  capitiEd  and  not  as  revenue,  according  to  the 

cultural  bank  established  to  make  advances  to  onginal  purpose  of  the  company,  there  was  a 

the  peasants  on  easier  terms  than  they  can  ob-  dencit  of  £16,494  in  the  jear's  accounts.    The 

tain  from  the  usurers.    The  report  of  the  Chief  sources  of  revenue  are,  besides  land  sales,  opium. 

Justice  for  1887-88  shows  an  increase  of  48  liquor,  and  gambling,  farms,  birds'  nests,  stamps, 

per  cent  in  crimes  of  violence  over  188^*87,  licenses,  import  duties,  royalties,  etc.    In  1888 

when   the  figures  showed   an  advance  of    78  and  1889  the  expenditure  was  increased  by  a 

per  cent,  over  those  of  1885-'86.    In  the  sea-  warlike  expedition,  which  added  much  valuable 

son  of    1887-88  there  was  a  severe  drought  cultivated  land  to  the  companv*s  possessions, 

and  almost  an  entire  failure  of  the  grain  crops.  The  Pangeran  Shabander,  a  Malay  cnief,  whose 

causing  much  suffering  from  hunger.    Large  territory  was  surrounded  by  that  of  the  British 

numbers  of  animals  were  sent  out  of  the  island  to  Norih  Borneo  Company,  claimed  that  it  extended 

be  sold  for  what  they  would  bring,  because  there  from  the  Padas  Besar  to  the  Padas  KJiao,  which 

was  no  fodder.    The  Government  imported  a  are  two  large  rivers  that  flow  into  the  sea  in 

large  quantity  of  food  for  the  people.  the  neighborhood  of  the  island  of  Labuan.    The 

Aden,  an  important  coaling  station  on  the  company  asserted  that  it  was  only  over  the  basin 
Arabian  coast,  about  100  miles  east  of  Bab-el-  of  tne  Padas  Damit,  a  smaller  stream  between 
Mandeb,  is  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  other  two,  that  he  had  authority.  The  Sultan 
the  Bombay  Government.  Exclusive  of  the  of  Brunei,  the  Pangeran's  suzerain, *acknowledQ;ed 
island  of  Perim,  the  area  of  the  district  of  Aden,  the  justice  of  the  company's  claim,  for  he  had 
a  rocky  peninsular,  is  75  sqiiare  miles,  and  the  granted  the  part  of  tne  Pangeran's  dominion 
population  is  34,711.  The  Somali  coast  protec-  that  w&s  in  controversy  to  the  company  in  1884; 
torate  opposite  is  administered  by  the  politi-  but  he  refused  to  enforce  his  decision,  and  the 
cal  resident  of  Aden.  It  extends  from  43"  15'  company,  rather  than  go  to  war  with  the  Pan- 
east  longitude  around  Cape  Guardafui  as  far  geran,  left  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
south  as  Kas  Hafun.  The  chief  port  is  Berbera,  disputed  territory.  The  Pangeran  was  con- 
f  rom  which  are  exported  coffee,  ^ums,  hides,  sidered  a  bad  neighbor  who  gave  asylum  to  es- 
sheep,  and  cattle.  The  Kuria  Muna  islands,  off  caped  criminals,  and  it  was  suspected  that  the 
the  Arabian  coast,  and  the  island  of  Soootra,  off  Sarawak  authorities,  desiring  the  failure  of  the 
the  coast  of  Africa,  having  an  area  of  3,000  North  Borneo  Company,  encouraged  him  in  his 
square  miles  and  4,000  population,  are  also  at-  insolent  and  annoying  conduct.  When  one  of 
tached  to  Aden.  The  cnieC  product  of  Socotra  the  company's  tax-collectors  was  killed  in  1888, 
is  aloes.    It  was  formally  annexed  in  1886.  his  brotner.  Si  Patek,  was  accused  of  the  crime. 

British  North  Borneo  is  a  territory  31,106  On  the  refusal  of  the  Pangeran  to  deliver  up 
square  miles  in  extent,  which  was  acquired  by  the  murderer  to  the  company  or  to  the  Sultan 
purchase  from  the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu  for  trial,  the  Governor  of  the  North  Borneo 
m  1877,  by  Alfred  Dent  and  Baron  Overbeck.  territory,  Charles  V.  Creagh,  sent  an  expedition 
The  British  North  Borneo  Company  was  organ-  up  the  Padas  Damit,  consisting  of  a  force  of 
ized.  and  in  1881  a  royal  charter  was  granted  au-  Sikhs  that  was  recruited  for  the  purpose  at  Sin- 
thorizing  it  to  acquire  and  exercise  rights  of  so V-  gapore.  The  Pangeran's  principal  lort  at  Ga- 
ereignty  under  the  supervision  of  the  Imperial  lela  was  captured,  with  a  loss  of  six  men,  early 
Government,  which  in  1889  extended  the  protee-  in  February,  1889,  and  an  attack  was  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  Crown  over  the  territory,  which  had  tion  on  a  second  fort  when  Shabander  askea  the 
been  increased  in  1884  by  the  i>rovince  of  Dent  intervention  of  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  and  the 
in  the  south.  The  population  is  about  175,000,  British  Govemorof  Labuan,  who  is  consul-general 
consisting  of  Mohammedan  settlers  on  the  coast,  to  Brunei.  At  the  intervention  of  the  consul-gen- 
Chinese  traders,  laborers,  and  artisans,  and  native  eral  an  armistice  was  granted,  and  ShalMUider 
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went  to  Brunei  and  thence  to  Labuan,  where  he  The  native  states  of  Perak,  Selanfor,  Sunffei 

met  Governor  Creagh,  and  signed  a  treaty  ceding  Ujong,    Jelebu,    Johore,    the   Ne^    Sembiian 

all  his  territory  to  the  company  and  agreeing  to  group  of  small  states  in  the  intenor,  and  since 

go  away  forever  in  return  for  an  annuity  of  1888  Pahang,  together  covering  a  large  part  of 

^2,130  per  annum.      The  company's  flag  was  the  peninsula,  are  under    British    protection, 

hoisted  at  Padas  Damit  on  March  23,  and  the  The  area  of  Perak  is  7,950  square  miles,  popula- 

new  rule  was  accepted  by  the  natives  without  tion  179,500 ;  the  area  of  Seiangor  8,000  square 

any  signs  of  dissatisfaction.    The  Pangeran,  who  miles,  population  120,000 ;  the  area  of  Sungei 

was  present,  represented  that  many  of  the  people  Ujong  660  square  miles,  population  14,000 ;  the 

were  addicted  to  incantations  and  exorcisms,  and  area  of  Jelebu  and  the  Neeri  Sembiian  is  2,000 ; 

suggested  that  such  practices  be  suppressed,  of  Johore,  8,000 ;  and  of  Pahang,  10,000  square 

The  governor  declined  to  follow  this  perfidious  miles.    The  principal  wealth  of  these  states  lies 

counsel,  replying  that  in  British  colonies  it  was  in  their  tin  mines,  which  are  largelv  leased  and 

not  usual  to  mterfere  with  superstitions  customs  worked  by  Chinamen.    There  are  also  rich  gold 

so  long  as  they  caused  no  injury  to  any  part  of  mines  in  some  of  them.    The  country  is  very 

the  community.  fertile  and  well  adapted  for  coffee  and  cinchona 

Labuaii,  an  island  having  an  area  of  80^  culture  on  the  elevated  spots  and  of  rice  in  the 
square  miles,  about  6  miles  from  the  northwest  lowlands.  In  Perak,  Seiangor,  and  Sungei  Ujong 
coast  of  Borneo,  has  been  British  territory  since  the  administration  is  largely  carried  on  by  a 
1846.  The  population,  consistinjEc  mostly  of  British  resident  and  his  staii  of  European  offi- 
Malays  from  Borneo,  is  6,298.  It  is  a  depot  for  cials.  Jelebu  is  under  the  control  of  the  Sungei 
the  trade  in  sago,  eutta-percha,  rubber,  wax,  and  Ujong  administration.  The  administration  of 
other  products  of  Borneo  and  other  islands,  the  small  states  known  as  the  Sri  Menanti  Con- 
which  are  forwarded  from  Labouan  to  Singa-  federacy  is  under  the  control  of  a  British  super- 
pore.  The  exports  in  1887  amounted  to  £w,-  intendent.  The  sultans  of  Johore  and  Pahang, 
090.  The  revenue  was  £4,167  and  the  expendi-  who  have  only  recently  accepted  a  protectorate, 
ture  £4,201.  In  1889  the  administration  of  La-  have  confided  their  foreign  relations  to  the  direo- 
bouan  was  committed  to  the  officials  of  the  tion  of  the  British  Government,  and  are  reform- 
North  Borneo  company.  ing  their  despotic  and  benighted   systems  of 

Sarawak  is  a  native  state  on  the  island  of  government  under  the  advice  of  English  politi- 
Bomeo  that  was  established  in  1840  bv  Sir  James  cal  agents.  The  revenue  of  the  Straits  settle- 
Brooke,  who  governed  it  under  the  title  of  Rajah,  ments  in  1887  was  £689,871,  and  the  expenditure 
and  was  succeeded  in  1868  by  his  nephew  Charles  £629,070.  Perak  in  the  same  vear  raised  a  reve- 
Johnson  Brooke.  It  was  declared  a  British  pro-  nue  of  £327,485,  and  expenaed  £277,796 ;  the 
tectorate  in  1888,  at  the  same  time  with  the  sul-  revenue  of  Seiangor  was  £206,740,  and  the  ex- 
tanate  of  Brunei.  The  area  is  about  85,000  sauare  penditure  £158,*^;  the  revenue  of  Sungei 
miles,  and  the  population  800,000.  The  products  Ujong,  was  £25,858,  and  the  expenditure  £S,- 
are  similar  to  those  of  North  Borneo.  Coal  is  598.  The  revenue  of  these  states  is  mainly 
found  in  abundance,  and  gold,  silver,  and  other  derived  from  the  export  of  tin.  Seiangor 
metals  are  found.  The  revenue  is  about  $280,-  has  a  debt  of  £57,000,  and  Sungei  Ujonar 
000,  and  the  imports  and  exports  $1,500,000  and  Negri  Sembiian  have  likewise  contracted 
each.  In  1889  the  Ghee  Hin,  a  Chinese  secret  small  debt^  The  revenue  and  population 
society  that  is  very  numerous  and  powerful  in  of  the  native  states  is  rapidly  increasing, 
Malay  countries,  threatened  to  make  trouble  for  and  liberal  sums  are  expenaed  on  sewerage, 
the  authorities,  and  Rajah  Brooke,  fearing  an  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  improvements, 
insurrection  of  Chinese,  like  that  which  in  1857  The  revenue  of  Perak  in  1888  exceeded  $2,000,- 
compelled  his  uncle  to  fiee  for  a  time  from  the  000,  and  that  of  Seiangor  was  $1,400,000.  The 
country,  arrested  and  tried  the  conspirators,  net  immigration  into  Perak  in  the  same  year 
and  condemned  them  to  severe  punishments.  was  29,129,  and  into  Seiangor  26,000.    There  are 

The  Straits  Settlements,  comprising  Singapore,  railroads  in  profitable  operation  in  both  states^ 

Penang,  with  Province  Wellesley,  and  Malacca,  and  new  ones  are  building.    Laws  have  been 

formeny  attached  to  the  Government  of  India,  made  to  preserve  the  forests  from  destruction, 

have  been  administered  since  1867  as  a  Crown  The  exhaustive  culture  of  gambier  and  tapioca 

colony.    The  Cocos  Islands  were  annexed  to  the  is  giving  way  to  other  products.    Agriculture  is 

Straits  Settlements  in  1886,  and  Christmas  Island  advancing,  notwithstanding  the  preference  of 

in  1888.    Province  Wellesley  is  a  strip  of  coast  the  Chinese  for  mining,  trading,  and  other  more 

on  the  western  side  of  the  Malayan  Feninsula.  lucrative  employments.  Exports  have  decreased 

The  small   island  of    Pulau   Pangkor,  with  a  in  value,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  tin,  but  the 

small  strip  on  the  opposite  shore,  nas  been  de-  quantity  has  increased.    The  Chinese  secret  so- 

clared  British  territoir,  the  whole  beinp  known  cieties,  which  often  become  a  menace  to  good 

as  the  Dingdingo.     The  area  of  the  island  of  order  where  they  are  allowed  to  develop,  nave 

Singapore  is  206  square  miles ;  of  the  island  of  been  subjected  in  the  native  states  to  stringent 

Penang,  107  square  miles ;  of  Malacca,  extend-  prohibitive  measures,  such  as  «xist  in  the  Span- 

ing  about  42  miles  along  the  western  coast  of  the  ish    and   Dutch   colonies,  in  Siam,  and    else- 

peninsula,  about  600  square  miles.    The  popula-  where.    Frequent  disturbances  have  been  caused 

tion  of  Singapore  in  1881  was  189,439,  of  whom  by  the$>e  societies,  and  in  1889  the  Legislative 

2,769  were  whites ;  of  Penang,  189,923,  includ-  Council  of  Singapore  was  about  to  pass  a  bill 

ing  674  whites ;  of  Malacca,  93,539,  including  for  the  suppression  of  all  Chinese  secret  societies, 

^  whites.     Of   the   total  colored  population  but  postponed  its  consideration  by  order  of  the 

of  the  Straits  Settlements  174,392  were  Malays,  Colonial  Office.  The  members  pf  registered  secret 

174,827  Chinese,  and  93,579  natives  of  India,  societies  in  Singapore  number  about  70,000  and 
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in  Penang  100,000.  The  imports  into  the  Straits  with  native  chiefs,  the  total  area  being  70,000 
Settlements  in  1887  amounted  in  value  to  f  142,-  square  miles.  It  has  reoeived  a  charter  Srom  the 
800,000,  and  the  exports  to  |120,800,000.  The  British  Government  (see  Zanzibar). 
chief  articles  of  import  and  export  for  which  The  island  of  Mauritius,  600  miles  east  of 
Singapore  is  a  market  are  opium,  rice,  tea,  coffee,  Madagascar,  has  a  Legislative  Council  in  which 
tobacco,  hardware,  copper,  copra,  gambler,  pep-  10  of  the  27  members  are  elective,  in  accordance 
per,  gum,  rattans,  tin,  sago,  tapioca,  cigars.  The  with  a  change  in  the  Constitution  made  in  1885. 
trade  is  largest  with  Netherlands,  India,  Great  The  Governor  is  Sir  John  Pope  Henessv,  who 
Britain,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Hong-Kone,  has  held  the  appointment  since  1882.  Under 
after  which  come  Siam,  British  India,  British  the  same  administration  are  Rodrigues,  Diego 
Burmah,  China,  French  Cochin-China,  the  United  Garcia,  and  the  Seychelles.  Mauritius  has  an 
States,  and  Germany.  The  number  of  vessels  area  of  708  square  miles.  The  population  on 
entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony  in  1887  was  Jan.  1,  1888,  was  868,168,  comprising  207,481 
7,075,  of  4,312,901  tons,  and  the  number  cleared  males  and  160,682  females.  Of  the  total  251,- 
was  6,916,  of  4,042,105  tons,  exclusive  of  native  842  consisted  of  Indians,  and  the  remainder  in- 
craft,  numbering  11,664,  of  802,427  tons.  Bat-  eluded  whites,  native  Africans,  Chinese,  and 
teries  for  the  defense  of  Singapore  harbor  were  mixed  races.  There  were  8,945  Chinese.  The 
completed  in  1888.  The  British  garrison  at  immigration  in  1887  was  264,  and  the  emigra- 
Singapore,  including  two  companies  of  infantry  tion  1,950.  Port  Louis,  the  capital,  had  a  popu- 
at  Penang,  in  1889  numbered  1,818  men,  besides  lation  of  61,968  in  1^7.  The  revenue  of  the 
whom  there  was  a  small  force  of  Sikh  gunners.  colony  in  1887  was  6,858,919  rupees,  and  the  ex- 
Ceylon  is  a  colony  having  a  representative  penditure  7,985,909  rupees.  The  chief  product 
form  of  government,  the  various  races  and  is  sugar,  which  was  represented  by  22,9(^,998 
classes  bein^  represented  bv  6  of  the  15  members  rupees  out  of  the  total  value  of  exports  in  18B7, 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  area  of  the  amounting  to  25,998,056  rupees.  The  minor  ex- 
island  is  25,864  square  miles,  and  the  population  ports  are  rum,  vanilla,  aloe  fiber,  and  cocoa-nut 
was  in  1881,  as  determined  by  the  census,  2,759,-  oil.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  was  28,484,- 
788,  consisting  of  1,469,558  males  and  1,290,185  100  rupees.  The  trade  is  chieflv  with  British 
females.  The  population  comprised  4,886  Earo-  South  Africa,  India,  and  Australia.  The  total 
peans,  17,866  Eurasians  and  descendants  of  commerce  has  contracted  nearly  80  per  cent,  in 
Dutch  colonists,  1,846,614  indigenous  Singha-  four  years.  The  Sevchelles  had  in  1880  a  popu- 
lese,  687,248  Tamils,  184,542  Moormen  or  de-  lation  of  15,752,  ana  exported  in  1887,  cocoa-nut 
scendants  of  Arabs,  8,895  Malays,  2,228  Ved-  oil,  soap,  vanilla,  tortoise-shell,  etc.,  of  the  total 
dahs,  and  7,489  others.  Of  the  Europeans  4,074  value  of  621,789  rupees.  The  population  of 
were  British.    The  military  population  was  not  Rodrigues  was  1,826. 

included  in  the  census.  In  1889  the  British  The  British  Government  has  annexed  recently 
garrison  numbered  1,881  men.  The  principal  several  small  islands  and  island  groups  in  the 
religious  creeds  had  the  foUovring  numbers  of  Pacific.  The  nine  islands  constituting  the  Cook 
adherents  in  1881:  Buddhist,  1,698,070;  Hin-  group,  which  includes  the  Hervey  Islands,  were 
dus,  493,680;  Mohammedans,  197,775;  Chris-  proclaimed  English  territory  and  formally  oocu- 
tians,  147,977.  The  revenue  of  the  colonial  gov-  pied  in  November,  1888.  The  islands  of  Ruru- 
ernment  in  1888  was  estimated  at  18,784,150  tua,  and  Rimitara,  forming  part  of  the  Austral 
rupees.  The  imports  in  1887  were  valued  at  group,  were  promised  a  British  protectorate  at 
a  total  of  50,812,186  rupees,  and  the  exports  at  the  solicitation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  Prot- 
40,018,869  rupees.  The  principal  exports  were  estant  Christians,  their  desire  having  been  com- 
coffee,  tea,  cinchona,  cacao,  plumbago,  cocoa-  municated  to  the  commander  of  the  naval  forces 
nut  products,  cinnamon,  and  areca  nuts.  There  by  the  rulers  of  the  two  islands,  who  visited 
were  at  the  last  returns  628,804  acres  planted  to  iCaratonga,  the  chief  island  of  the  Cook  group, 
cocoa-nut  palm,  82,668  acres  devoted  to  Palmyra,  for  that  purpose.  At  the  protest  of  the  french 
areca,  and  other  palms,  748,028  acres  under  rice  Government,  to  which  Tubuai  and  Raivavai, 
and  cereals,  104,108  acres  under  coffee,  199,647  the  larger  islands  of  the  Austral  group  belong, 
acres  under  tea,  and  3,462  acres  under  cinchona.  England  refrained  from  her  purpose,  and  the 
The  production  of  coffee  has  been  to  a  large  ex-  islands  were  occupied  hj  France.  On  April  22 
tent  abandoned,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  Suwarrow 
plantations  by  disease.  The  export  has  fallen  Islands,  a  small  group  in  the  South  Pacific  . 
off  from  824,509  hundred-weight  m  1879  to  178,-  lying  northwest  of  the  Cook  Islands  in  18°  south  ' 
490  hundred-weight  in  1887.  The  culture  of  tea,  latitude  and  168°  west  longitude.  The  group 
cinchona,  cacao,  and  cocoa-nut  palms,  on  the  consists  of  three  wooded  islands  connected  by  a 
other  hand,  has  been  growing  in  recent  years,  reef,  and  affording  an  excellent  anchoring  place. 
There  were  181  miles  of  railroad  completed  in  In  August  Humphrey  and  Rierson  islcmas,  in 
1887,  and  325  miles  were  projected  or  in  process  the  Manihiki  group,  to  the  north  of  the  Oook 
of  construction.  ^  Islands,  were  taken  possession  of.  These  annex- 
On  the  east  coast  of  Africa  a  strip  of  the  Zanzi-  ations  were  made  chiefly  with  reference  to  util- 
bar  coast,  150  miles  long,  extending  from  Wanga,  ization  of  the  islands  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
the  northern  limit  of  the  German  sphere  of  in-  posed  cable  between  Vancouver  and  Australia, 
fluence,  to  Tana  river,  was  in  1888  ceded  by  the  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  England  has  the 
Sultan  for  the  period  of  fifty  years  to  the  colonies  of  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  Lagos,  and  the 
British  East  Africa  Company.  The  company  Gold  Coast.  Sierra  Leone  includes  the  penin- 
claims  the  interior  between  the  German  pos-  sula  of  that  name,  the  island  Sherbro,  and  other 
sessions  and  Tana  river  and  as  far  inland  as  territory  adjoining,  its  total  area  being  46S 
Victoria  Nyanza,  by  virtue  of  treaties  concluded  square    miles,  and    the    population  60,546,  of 
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whom  60  are  whites.    Freetown,  the   capital,  j^old  dust  for  five  years  has  been  20,258  ounoe& 

with  21,930  inhabitants,  is  the  headquarters  of  Attempts  are  being    made  to  work  the  gold 

the  British  military  forces  in  western  Africa,  mines,  although  of  capital  and  labor  it  is  iQike 

which  numbered  676  soldiers  in  1889.    The  reve-  difficult    to  obtain    as    much    as   is    required, 

nue  derived  chiefly  from  customs,  was  £60,637  Quartz  mines  have  at  various  times  been  opened 

in  1887,  and  the  expenditure   £58,384.     The  under  the  superintendence  of  white  men;  but 

chief  exports  are  seeds,  nuts,  palm  oil  and  ker-  either  the  machinery  failed  to  reach  the  spot  or 

nels,  hides,  and  ginger.    The  total  imports  in  the  superintendents  died,  and  the  enterpnse  ha^ 

1887  were  valued  at  £308,089,  and  the  exports  been  given  up.    Within  a  short  time,  however, 

at  £333,517.  shafts  have  been  sunk  and  stamp  mills  erected 

Gambia  was  constituted  into  an  independent  at  several  places  on  the  Ancobra   river,   and 

colony  in  December,  1888.    It  has  an  area  of  41  mining  is  regularly  carried  on  under  European 

SQuare  miles  and  a  population  of   14,150,  of  sumrintendence.    The  yield  of  gold  per  ton  is 

wnom  41  are  whites.    Tnere  are  5,300  Moham-  sufficient  to  pay  a  profit  on  the  outlay, 

medans  and  2,385  Christians,  mostly  Methodists.  The  four  West  African  colonies  have  been 

The  export  trade  is  confined  chiefly  to  ground-  stimulated  to  fresh  exertions   by  the  colonial 

nuts,  minor  articles  being  hides,  beeswax,  and  and  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Germans,  and 

India-rubber.    The  imports  in  1887  amounted  especialljr  by  the  endeavors  of  the  French  to  ex- 

to  £80,800,  and  the  exports  to  £86,933.    The  tend  their  influence  over  the  interior.    In  order 

revenue  collected  in  1887  was  £13,453,  and  the  to  forestall  them  and  prevent  their  surrounding 

expenditures  of  the  administration  were  £23,922.  the  British  colonies,  snutting  them  out  from  the 

Lagos,  an  island  on  the  Slave  Coast,  was  de-  interior  and  ruining  their  trade.  Governor  Alfred 

tach^  from  the  colony  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  Maloney,  of  Lagos,  made  every  effort  to  bring 

1886.    The  British  protectorate  extends  along  under  British  influence  and  protection  the  To- 

the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  from  2°  to  6"  of  rubas  and  other  tribes.    He  has  succeeded  in  his 

east   longitude.    The   area  of   Lagos  is  1,071  purpose,  preserving  for  Lagos  a  free  route  to  the 

square  miles.     The  population  was  87,165  in  mterior  and  the  commerce  of  the  native  markets, 

1883,  including    117  whites.     The    Christians  and  by  treaties  with  the  chiefs  has  annexed  the 

numbered  9,641.    The  revenue  in  1887  was  £51,-  Yoruba  country  and  obtained  free  access  to  and 

346,  and  the  expenditure  £78,610.    The  princi-  beyond  the  ICong  mountains    and  up  to  the 

pal  articles  of  export  are  palm  oil  and  palm  ker-  sphere  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company.  From  their 

nels,  with  some  ivory.    The  imports  in  1887  stations  on  the  slaye  coast  a  French  agent  named 

had  a  total  yalue  of  £416,343,  and  the  exports  Viard  visited  Abeokuta,  behind  Lagos,  and  in 

amounted  to  £491,469.    The  colony  maintams  a  the  name  of  the  French  Government  made  a 

militaryforce  of  Houssas  and  Yorubas  at  a  cost  treaty  with  the  rulers.  The  French  Government, 

of  £12,000  per  annum.  on  being  interrogated,  said  that  it  intended  to 

The  Gold  Coast  extends  alone  the  coast  of  the  make  no  use  of  the  political  clauses  of  the  treaty. 
Gulf  of  Guinea  about  350  miles  and  50  miles  Although  Abeokuta  contributes  two  flfths  of 
inland,  the  total  area  claimed  being  about  15,000  the  revenue  of  Lagos,  no  treaty  has  been  made 
SQuare  miles,  not  including  the  protectorate,  with  that  country  since  1852  by  British  officials, 
wnich  has  an  extent  of  14,400  square  miles  The  encroachments  of  the  French  from  behind 
more.  The  population  of  the  colony  is  1,406,-  have  destroyed  the  possibility  of  the  expansion 
450.  The  revenue  in  1887  was  £122,351,  and  of  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  have  curtailed 
the  expenditure  £139,443.  The  leading  exports  their  revenues.  Warned  by  this,  the  Governor 
are  gold,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  and  ^m.  The  of  Lagos  exerted  himself  to  establish  a  prior 
imports  oi  all  the  West  African  colonies  are  cot-  claim  over  Yoruba,  which  with  its  2,500,000  in- 
ton  cloth,  rum,  gin,  tobacco,  and  provisions,  habitants,  furnishes  nearly  all  the  trade  of  Lagos. 
The  total  vidue  of  the  imports  in  1887  was  £363,-  The  Governor  of  Senegal  in  extending  French 
716,  of  the  exports  £372,446.  The  chief  diffi-  possessions  occupied  territories  bordering  on  the 
culty  in  the  way  of  the  agricultural  development  river  Gambia  wnich  the  English  claimed  as  a 
of  the  colonies  is  the  lack  of  labor.  The  intro-  part  of  their  dependencies.  In  deference  to  Brit- 
duction  of  Chinese  laborers  is  in  contemplation,  ish  representations,  the  French  Government 
The  natives  of  the  coast  will  not  work  more  than  checked  the  progress  of  their  military  occupa- 
is  necessary  to  supply  them  with  food.  The  tions  in  order  that  the  question  of  boundaries 
Kroomen,  who  are  tne  only  industrious  race  of  and  spheres  of  influence  might  be  discussed  dip- 
Africans,  have  been  introduced  by  Governor  Ma-  lomatically. 

loney,  but  they  are  difficult  to  obtain  In  sufficient  In  1888  a  young  official  named  Dalrymple 

numbers.    The  cocoa-nut  trees  miffht  yield  a  was  sent  with  a  force  of  Houssas  to  the  district 

good  trade,  but  the  fruit  is  wasted  tnrough  lack  of  Tavieve  to  endeavor  to  put  a  stop  to  feuds 

of  enterprise,  and  nothing  is  done  with  the  fiber,  between  the  natives.    Though  cautioned  not  to 

The  coffee  shrub  grows  luxuriantly,  but  this  use  force  unless  compelled  to,  he   reported  on 

product,  as  well  as  cocoa,  is  entirely  neglected  reaching  the  district  that  unless  he  was  allowed 

oy  the  people,  who  see  no  necessity  for  having  to  punish  the  people  the  expedition  would  result 

other  exports  besides  palm  oil  and  kernels.    The  in  failure,  and  on  his  own  responsibility  he  ar- 

trade  in  Calabar  beans  is  dying  out,  and  also  rested  several  natives,  one  of  whom,  on  his  re- 

that  in  rubber,  which  was  once  very  promising,  fusal  to  go,  was  shot  dead,  probably  by  Dalrym- 

and  in  ginger,  which  ^rows  with  the  greatest  pie.    A  fight  ensued,  in  wnich  Dalrymple  and 

luxuriance.    Monkey  skms  and  porcupine  quills  some  of  his  soldiers  were  slain,  and  many  more 

are  among  the  minor  exports.    The  annual  ex-  on  the  other  side.    Assistant  Inspector  Akers 

port  of  ivory  is  about  14,000  pounds,  the  value  with  63  Iloussa  soldiers  was  sent  to  punish  the 

about  £4,000.    The  average  annual  export  of  natives,  whom  they  attacked  in  tlieir  villages 
yoL.  XXIX. — 26  A 
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and  pursued  into  the  bush,  shooting  down  167,  to  Yola,  on  the  upper  Benue.  The  line  delimit- 
while  about  600  more,  including  women  and  ing  the  German  sphere  of  influence  was,  on  the 
children,  perished  from  starvation  and  exposure,  strength  of  these  treaties,  drawn  from  Rio  del 
The  chiei  and  principal  men  of  the  tribe  were  Rej  to  Yola.  German  traders  have  been  unable 
brought  to  Accra  to  oe  tried  fot  the  killing  of  to  acquire  sites  for  factories  on  the  rivers,  and 
Dalrymple.  The  judge  refused  to  entertain  a  in  18o8  one  of  them  who  entered  into  negoti- 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  murder  and  the  attorney-  ations  with  the  natives  was  expelled  from  the 
general  refusea  to  prosecute  them  for  murder,  Niger  protectorate.  The  complaints  were  so 
whereupon  the  Governor  called  together  the  Leg-  many  that  the  German  Government  sent  its  con- 
islative  Council,  which  passed  a  special  ordi-  sul  in  Lagos,  Herr  von  Pnttkamer,  to  the  Niger 
nance  empowering  him  to  imprison  tnem  for  life  to  investigate  the  condition  of  things  there.  The 
without  trial.  English  Government  likewise  dispatohed  an  ofB- 
Through  the  medium  of  the  Rojal  Niger  Com-  cial  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  Herr  von  Puttkamer 
pany  the  English  are  endeavonng  to  outstrip  is  said  to  have  had  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way, 
the  French  in  the  race  for  the  control  of  the  the  inhabitante  bein^  forbidden  to  communicate 
Western  Soudan.  From  the  boundary  of  Lagos  with  him  or  to  sell  liim  food.  There  was  a  re- 
near  the  river  Benin  to  the  German  colony  of  port  that  he  was  made  a  prisoner  bv  the  natives 
Cameroons  that  ends  at  Rio  del  Rey  the  entire  at  the  instigation  of  an  official  of  the  company, 
coast,  including  the  delta  of  the  Niger  is  under  and  diplomatic  representations  were  resorted  to 
British  protection,  and  is  administered  by  a  by  his  Government  to  secure  for  him  better  treat- 
consular  stafiF  in  accordance  with  an  order  in  ment.  Most  of  the  treaties,  according  to  the 
council  issued  in  1885.  This  coast  constitutes  Grerman  report,  are  fictitious,  as  the  Hoharame- 
the  protectorate  of  the  Oil  rivers,  behind  which  dan  rulers  nave  from  the  first  refused  to  enter 
lie  the  territories  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  into  relations  with  the  company.  English  as 
a  limited  joint-stock  company  controlling  the  well  as  German  merchante  complain  that  they 
trade  and  navigation  of  tne  mser  and  fiinu6  are  subjected  to  annoying  restrictions,  that  they 
rivers  under  the  authority  of  a  charter  granted  are  allowed  to  trade  only  at  certain  places,  that 
on  July  10, 1886,  extending  the  protection  of  their  vessels  are  stopped  and  the  cargoes  confis- 
the  British  Government  to  the  territories  of  cated,  and  that  every  possible  obstacle  is  placed 
the  company.  These  territories  are  bounded  in  the  way  of  free  traae,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
on  the  east  by  the  German  sphere  of  influence,  poste  that  have  been  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to 
The  population  of  the  Niger  protectorate  is  destroy  all  profite  for  outsiders.  The  natives  are 
believed  to  be  12,000,000,  of  whom  more  than  heavilj^  taxed,  yet  they  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
two  thirds  are  Mohammedans.  The  total  trade  jurisdiction  of  the  company,  which  does  not  pre- 
with  Great  Britain  amounte  to  about  £1,200,000,  tend  to  govern  the  country.  The  leader  of  an 
of  which  £750,000  comes  from  the  Oil  rivers  expedition  sent  by  the  company  into  the  interior 
and  £450,000  from  the  upper  Niger  and  the  in  1889  had  a  difficulty  witn  some  of  his  native 
Binue.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  followers,  in  consequence  of  which  several  of 
palm  oil,  palm  kernels.  India-rubber,  shea-butter,  them  were  killed. 

ivory,  ebony,  camwood,  indigo,  hides,  timber.  King  Ja  Ja,  of  Opobo,  in  the  Oil  river  terri- 

guro,  and  cocoa.    The  imports  are  spirite,  gun-  tory,  was  accused  of  oreaking  a  treaty  concluded 

powder,  cotton  prints,  firearms,  hardware,  soap,  in  1884,  by  obstructing  the  English  consul  who 

pottery,  fancy  articles,  tobacco,  and  rice.    There  visited  the  upper  river  for  the  purpo^  of  estab- 

is  an  export  duty  on  palm  oil  and  kernels  in  lishing  freedom  of  trade.     The  chief  was  in- 

the  Oil  river  territory.    The  Royal  Niger  Com-  veiglcd  on  board  a  steamer  and  taken  away  to 

pany  collects  both  import  and  export  duties.  Accra  on  the  Gold  Coast,  where  he  was   put 

British  as  well  as  German  merchants  complain  through  the  forms  of  a  trial,  and  sentenced  to  be 

that  since  it  is  a  trading  company  the  rignt  to  transported  for  the  period  of  five  years.    He  was 

impose  duties  gives  it  the  power  of  excluding  taken  in  May,  1889,  to  the  Windward  Islands, 

all  competition,  and  that  it  uses  this  power  in  and  given  a  residence  on  the  island  of  St  Vin- 

the  fullest  measure.     As  soon  as  the  interna-  cent,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  children  and  one 

tional  convention  was  concluded  in  Berlin  in  of  his  wives.   The  people  of  the  Opobo  river  were 

1885,  securing  perfect  freedom  of  trade  on  the  offended  at  the  removal  of  their  ruler  and  at  the 

Niger,  the  National  Africa  Company,  afterward  measures  token  to  abolish  their  trading  privi- 

the  Royal  Niger  Company,  which  m  1881  had  le^es,  which  thev  resisted  by  force.     Admiral 

bought  up  the  other  English  companies  trading  Wells,  on  the   ship  "  Raleigh,"  blockaded  the 

on  the  Niger,  set  itself  to  render  tne  convention  mouth  of  the  Opobo,  and  onlered  the  chiefe  to 

a  dead  letter  as  far  as  that  river  was  concerned  deliver  up  their  arms  and  war  canoes  and  pay  a 

by  shutting  out  the  threatened  German  compe-  fine,  and  to  remove  the  boom  that  they  had 

tition  and  securing  for  itself  a  monopoly  of  the  placed  across  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river, 

trad^    An  expedition  under  Joseph  Thomson  in  Some  of  the  chiefs  complied,  and  the  blockade 

1885  visited  tne  Sultans  of  Sokoto  and  Gando,  was  raised  when  the  obstructions  were  removed, 

and  reported  the  conclusion   of  treaties  with  In  the  South  Atlantic  the  island  of  Ascension, 

them  and  the  riverine  chiefs,  securing  to  the  35  square  miles  in  extent,  with  200  inhabitants, 

company  the  exclusive  right  to  trade,  acquire  is  used  as  a  naval  station,  and  is  visited  by 

land,  and  work  mines  in  their  territories.    The  whalers.    About  800  miles  from  Ascension  and 

British  Government  then  endowed  the  company  1,200  from  the  coast  of  Africa  is  the  island  of 

with  political  jurisdiction  over  the  region  thus  St.  Helena,  formerly  valuable  as  a  port  of  call  on 

acquired,  including  the  right  to  levy  duties.    By  the  cape  route  to  India    The  area  of  the  island 

those  treaties  the  company's  sphere  of  infinence  is  47  square  miles,  and  ite  population — which  is 

was  extended  to  Sago,  on  the  middle  Niger,  and  constantly  decreasing — was   6,085  in  1888,  of 
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whom  4,815  were  natives.    The  revenue  in  1887  largely    used.     There   were  1,860  immigrants 

was  £11,043;  expenditure,  £11,868.    There  is  a  brought  from  India  in  1888,  while  436  returned, 

valuable  whale-fishery  managed  by  Americans.  having  served  their  terms.     Many  renew  their 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  30  miles  contracts  after  their  time  has  expired,  and  others 

east  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  are  the  Falkland  return  to  settle  after  having  gone  home.    Al- 

Islands,  6,600  square  miles  in  extent,  consisting  though  the  exports  of  sugar  have  greatly  de- 

of  East  and  West  Falkland,  and  about  100  small  clinea  in  recent  years,  other  valuable  crops  have 

islands.    The  population,  numbering  about  1,800,  been  introduced.    The  export  of  suzar  m  1888 

of  whom  nearly  two  thirds  are  males,  is  com-  amounted  to  £724,163,  as  against  £800,595  in 

posed  of  British  colonists  who  follow  sheep-rais-  1887 ;  but  the  total  exports  rose  from  £1,870,612 

mg  as  their  chief  industry.   The  revenue  in  1887  to  £2,182,761.    The  cocoa  crop  was  an  excellent 

was  £8,968,  and  the  expenditure  £9,128.    The  one,  the  export  being  valued  at  £611,876,  as 

imports  amounted  to  £66,786,  and  the  exports,  a«:ainst  £864,420  in  1887.    Among  other  exports 

consisting  of  wool,  frozen  meat,  live  sheep  to  the  largest  were  asphalt,  bitters,  cocoa-nuts,  and 

Chili,  skins,  and  tallow,  were  valued  at  £107,-  molasses.    The  fruit  trade  of  Trinidad  and  To- 

996.    In  18B8  the  shipments  of  frozen  mutton  bago  with  New  York  has  grown  up  recently  by 

were  discontinued  and  those  of  live  sheep  almost  means  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers,  and  will  be 

ceased,  causing  a  considerable  decline  in  the  to-  increased  when  railroad  communication  shall  be 

tal  value  of  exports.  established  with  the  fertile  districts  of  the  in- 

The  Bermudas  are  a  group  of  860  small  islands  terior.    Tobago,  with  an  area  of  114  square  miles 

in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  680  miles  east  of  the  coast  and  19,937  innabitants,  was  annexed  to  Trinidad 

of  North  Carolina.    Only  18  or  20  of  the  islands  in  1888.    The  revenue  of  the  Colonial  Govem- 

are  inhabited.    The  total  area  is  24  square  miles,  ment  in  1888  amounted  to  £480,622,  which  was 

The  population  was  estimated  in  1889  at  16,634,  £17,000  more  than  the  expenditure,  although  the 

of  whom,  9.379  are  colored.    The  military  force  latter  was  £39,000  in  excess  of  that  of  1887. 

maintained  there  in  1888-'89  was  1,407.     The  Trinidad  has  a  debt  of  £662,680. 

revenue  in  1887  was  £27,401,  and  the  expendi-  The  Windward  Islands  have  a  total  area  of 

tnro  £28,781.    For  1888-*89  the  estimated  rove-  628  square  miles.    The  population  of  Grenada 

nue  was  £29,199,  and  the  expenditure  £31,867.  in  188d  was  48,346 ;  of  St  Vincent,  46,776 ;  of 

The  revenue  from  customs  was  estimated  for  that  St.  Lucia,  42,800.    The  Grenadines  are  attached 

year  at  £23,700.    There  was  a  public  debt  in  half  of  them  to  St.  Vincent,  and  half  to  Gren- 

1889  of  £8,614.    The  chief  items  of  expenditure  ada.     The  revenue  of  St.  Lucia  in  1887  was 

are  salaries,  public  works,  ecclesiastical,  and  edu-  £39,966 ;  of  St.  Vincent,  £29,899 ;  of  Grenada, 

cation.    The  Imperial  Government  in  1888  ap-  £46,743.    The  exports  of  St.  Vincent,  of  which 

propriated  a  grant  in  aid  of  £2,200.   The  present  sugar  and  arrowroot  are  the  leading  articles. 

Governor  is  Lieutenant-General  Thomas  L.  J.  were  valued  at  £86,770 ;  Grenada's  exports  were 

Gal  way.   He  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council,  valued  at  £217,749,  cocoa  figuring  for  £186,412; 

a  Legislative  Council  of  10  members  nominated  and  the  total  for  St.  Lucia  was  £117,743. 

by  the  Crown,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  36  The  Leeward  Islands  have  a  total  area  of  479 

elected  members.    The  Bermudas  are  a  favorite  sauare  miles.     Their  population  in  1884  was 

winter  resort  for  Americans.    The  food  supplies  122,769.    The  revenue  of  St.  Christopher,  Nevis, 

are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  Anguilla  amounted  to  £38,702  in  1887;  of 

and  aU  the  exports,  consisting  of  onions,  beets,  Antigua,  £44,082 ;   of  Hontserrat,  £6,804 ;   of 

potatoes,  tomatoes,  bananas,  etc.,  go  to  those  Domenica,  £16,702 ;  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  £1,746. 

countriea    The  value  of  the  imports  in  1887  was  The  exports  of  the  Virgin  Islands  were  £4,614  in 

£264,920,  and  of  the  exports,  £88,921.    Both  im-  value ;  of  St.  Kitt*8  and  Nevis,  £283,821 ;  of  An- 

ports  and  exports  showed  an  advance  in  1888,  tigua,  £147,000;  of  Montserrat,  principally  lime 

the  latter  bemg  valued  at  £99,660,  the  increase  juice,  £26,236 ;  of  Domenica,  £48,106.    A  force 

being  due  mainly  to  the  larger  amounts  obtained  of  1,113  British  soldiers  was  stationed  in  1889  on 

for  onions  and  lily  bulbs.  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 

British  Guiana  comprises  three  settlements  Barbadoes  was  administered  by  the  Governor 
that  are  named  from  the  principal  rivers —  of  the  Windward  Islands  till  1886.  Its  area  is 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice.  The  bound-  166  SQUftro  miles.  The  population  in  1881  was 
ory  between  Guiana  and  Venezuela  has  been  in  173,522,  of  whom  16,672  were  whites.  The  reve- 
dispute.  The  area  of  the  colony  is  109,000  nue  in  1887  was  168,489,  and  the  expenditure 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1887  was  277,-  £164,610.  The  exports  had  a  total  value  of 
038.  The  revenue  in  1887  was  £468,870,  and  the  £1,068,398.  the  export  of  sugar  being  £703,627, 
expenditure  £489,214.  For  1888  the  revenue  and  that  of  molasses,  £138,427. 
was  estimated  at  £602,083,  and  the  expenditure  Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the  British  West  India 
at  £601,262.  The  public  debt  was  £446,700  in  islands,  has  an  area  of  4,200,  and  in  1881  had 
1888.  The  chief  product  is  sugar,  in  addition  680,804  inhabitants,  of  whom  14,482  were  whites, 
to  which  and  the  by-products  rum  and  molasses,  109,946  colored,  444,186  pure  blacks,  and  the  re- 
timber,  cofl^ee,  and  cocoa,  are  exported.  The  inainder  Chinese  and  coolies.  The  number  of 
value  of  the  imports— chief  of  which  are  flour,  immigrants,  mostly  East  Indian,  in  1888  was 
and  provisions,  coal,  machinery,  and  fertilizers —  13,066,  of  whom  1,002  were  indentured  laborers, 
was  £1,603,176  in  1887,  and  that  of  the  exports  Turk's  Island  and  Caicos,  which  are  annexed  to 
was  £2,190,692.  Jamaica,  have  an  area  of  224  square  miles  and 

Trinidad,  another  sugar  colony,  is   a  large  4,778  inhabitants.    The  Governor  is  Sir  Henry 

island  north  of  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.    The  Arthur  Blake.    He  is  assisted  by  a  Privy  Coun- 

area  is  1,764  square  miles.    The  population  in  cil  and  by  a  Legislative  Assembly,  which  is 

1887  was  estimated  at  183,486.    Coolie  labor  is  partly  elective.    Kingston,  the  capital  of  Jamai- 
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ca,  has  about  40,000  inhabitant    The  British  9BEAT  EASTERN,  the  largest  ship  entr 

gBLTrigon  !□  188B  numbered  1,287  troops.     The  afloat.     Isambard  K.  Brunei,  a  civil  engineer  of 

revenue  in  1887  was  £60S,997.  and  the  ezpendi-  Portsmouth,  England,  was  her  designer,  and  to 

ture  £622,527.     The  revenue  in  1888  was  suf-  him  is  due  the  credit  of  her  cellular  construction. 

fioient  to  cover  the  deficit  ot  the  year  before  The  ship  was  built  at  Millwall,  on  the  Thames, 

and  leave  a  surplus  of  £30,000.    About  half  the  England,  bj  Scsott  RusselL     He  designed  lier 


revenue  is   derived  from   import  duties.      The  lines,  and  held  himself  responsible  for  her  archi- 

debt  is  rrowing  larger,  and  is  now  over  £1,500,-  tecture.  She  was  first  named  the  "  Leviathan," 
000, halt  ot  the  entire  sum  having  been  raised  to  then  "Great  Ship,"  and  finallj'  "Great  East- 
build  railroads.  The  exports  in  1887  amounted  ern."  Her  size  was  supposed  to  give  her  greater 
to  £1,509,010.    In  1883  they  rose  to  £1,828,590.  immunity  from  accident  than  smaller  v  -    ' 


the  highest  figure  for  nine  years,  while  imports  and  it  was  thought  she  was  to  revolutionize  ll 
amounted  to  £1.605,005.  Toe  improvement  in  ship-building  of  the  world.  Her  tonnage,  fro 
the  export  trade  is   the  result  of   increases  in     builder's  measurements,  was  22,927  tons,  and  her 


.  cocoa-nuts,  coffee,  bananas,  oranges,  gin-  registered  tannage,  including  engine  space,  16.- 

Ser,  sugar,  and  logwood.  Since  1883  sugar  has  914.  Draught,  when  laden.  30  feet;  light,  20 
ecreased  from  31'7  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex-  feet  Length, between  perpendiculars,  680  feet: 
ports  until  it  formed  m  1888  only  17'3  per  cent.,  on  upper  deck,  692  feet  Breadth  of  beam,  83 
while  coffee  has  risen  from  7'3  per  cent,  to  IB'3  feet  :  including  paddle-boxes,  120  feet.  Depth 
per  cent,  and  fruit  from  10-3  per  cent,  to  212  at  side,  G8  feet,  or  TO  feet  to  top  of  bulwarks, 
per  cent.  In  1881  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  Depth  of  hold,  24  feet.  Stowage  for  cargo,  6,000 
was  60-S  per  cent  of  the  total  commerce  of  the  tons.  Capacity  of  coal-bunkers.  IS.OUO  tons, 
colony,  and  from  that  it  has  declined  to  40'3  per  Daily  consumption  ot  coal — paddles,  123  tons  i 
cent.,  while  the  share  of  the  United  States  has  screw,  180  tons.  She  had  8  engines  and  20  aux- 
grown  from  189  per  cent,  in  1881  to  43-2  per  iliarv  eneines.  Nominal  horse-power  of  screw, 
cent,  in  1888.  The  inhabitants  of  Turk's  and  1,600.  Horse-power  of  paddle,  1,000.  Indicated 
Caicos  islands  suffered  much  from  a  drought  in  horse-  power  of  screw,  4,000.  Indicated  horse- 
1888  and  from  the  effects  of  a  hurricane,  which  power  of  puddle,  2,600.  The  diameter  of  the 
interfered  with  the  salt  industry,  the  main  sup-  screw  cylinder  was  7  feet ;  number  of  screw  cyl- 
port  of  the  ]«ople.  inders,  4.  The  diameter  of  the  paddle  cylinder, 
Tt|e  Bahama  Islands,  of  which  20  are  inhab-  was  6  feet  2  inches ;  number  of  paddle  cylinders, 
ited,  have  an  area  ot  6,450  square  miles  and  4.  The  pitch  ot  the  screw  was  37  teet,  and  it 
a  population  of  43,521  persons,  of  whom  about  had  4  blades.  Its  weight  was  36  tons.  Theboil- 
11,000  are  whites.  The  revenue  in  1887  was  ers  supplying  the  paddle  engines  had  a  heating 
£45,870,  and  the  expenditure  £43.955.  The  ei-  surface  of  4,800  feet,  and  those  o!  the  screw  en- 
ports  in  1887  amounted  tfl  £12,^,464.  The  sponge  glues  5,000  square  feet.  She  was  built  without  a 
fishery  was  formerly  the  most  important  Indus-  keel,  and  rolled  badly.  She  had  4  decks.  The 
try.  The  cullivalion  of  pineapples  and  other  length  of  the  forecastle  was  140  teet ;  height, 
fruits  has  received  much  attention,  and  recently  8  feet;  total  length  of  principal  saloon?. 400  feet: 
the  culture  of  sisal  hemp  eclipses  every  other  height  of  saloon  on  lower  deck,  18  feet  8  inches; 
enterprise,  and  has  attracted  foreign  capitaL  height  of  saloon  on  upper  deck,  12  feet ;  length 
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of  upper  saloon,  TO  feet ;  width,  30  feet  She  for  launching  until  Nov.  8,  1857.  Then  five  ab 
cuTied6,SO0  jardsof  sail,  andbadSroactsof  hoi-  tempts  were  made,  and  tailed.  Severnl  work- 
low  wrought  iron,  with  iron  spara;  the  shrouds  men  were  killed;  three  hydraulic  engines,  with 
and  rigging  were  of  iron-wire  rope ;  the  mizzon  mightjr  chains  and  windlasses,  were  broken,  yet 
mast  was  of  wood.  The  iron  masts  bad  mechani-  for  three  months  the  ship  remained  obstinately 
cal  safeguards  provided  for  their  removal,  should  on  the  wajs.  The  "  Iieviathan  "  would  not  be 
necessity  require.  She  was  equipped  with  20  "drawn  out  with  a  book."  She  bad  been  built  160 
large  boats  and  3  steam  launches.  The  paddle-  feet  from  the  water,  broadside,  with  the  idea  of 
boxes  were  50  Ceet  in  diameter,  by  13  feet  in  averting  any  dangers  incurred  by  a  stemwise 
depth,  and  had  each  30  strokes.  She  had  G  fun-  launching  of  her  enormous  length.  In  Decem- 
nds,  each  100  feet  high,  by  6  feet  in  diameter,  ber,  1807,  she  had  still  107  feet  to  move.  She 
Two  of  ber  10  anchors  weighed  10  tons  each,  was  snccessfully  floated  on  Sunday,  Jan.  31, 
The  chain  cable  was  a  mile  Ring,  and  each  link  1858,  and  towed  to  Deptford,  to  await  the  corn- 
weighed  60  pounds.  The  weigbi  of  anchor  and  pletion  of  the  interior  design.  The  expenses  of 
cables  was  25it  tons.  Her  woodwork  weighed  her  launching  and  construction,  largely  increased 
2,500  tons ;  the  iron  in  her  hull,  8,000  tons ;  through  delays  and  disasters,  were  about  £730,- 
3,000,000  rivets  held  the  30,000  plates,  each  plate  ODO,  and  caused  the  property  of  the  heavily  em- 
weighing  about  one  third  of  a  t^in.  barrassed  company  to  be  turned  over  to  a  new 
She  could  accommodate  800  first-class  passen-  organization  in  August,  and  her  fittings  wen: 
gers,  2,000  second-class,  and  1,200  third-class,  continued  as  rapidly  as  funds  could  be  found  to 
with  400  officers  and  crew;  or  5,000  emigrants  meet  the  demands,  until  the  vessel  was  completed. 
or  troops.  The  captain  conveved  his  orders  to  A  trial  trip  was  attempted  on  Sept.  8,  185S. 
the  different  quarters  of  the  snip  by  an  electric  Wr.  Brunei,  whose  bealtn  was  undermined  ijy 
telegraph.  Hercompasses  were  especially  adapt-  the  long-continued  anxieties  during  ber  con- 
ed to  overcome  the  attraction  of  such  an  im-  struction,  was  stricken  with  psralysia  while  on 
mense  body  of  iron.  Her  greatest  speed  was  14i  board,  theday  previous,  and  died  a  few  days  later, 
knots  an  hour,  and  the  greatest  run  made  in  any  While  the  "  Great  Eastern  "  was  passing  Hast- 
one  day  was  333  knots.  The  difficulties  that  oc-  ings,  a  steam -cylinder  explosion  killed  seven 
ciirred  in  establishing  a  steam  route  to  India,  men,  wounded  several  others,  and  destroyed  the 
via  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho^  begun  by  the  Bast-  ^rand  saloon  to  a  serious  extent,  preventing  the 
em  Navigation  Company  in  1851,  brought  about  intended  voyage  to  New  York.  Liawsuita  and 
ber  construction.  Coal  being  cheaper  in  Eng-  repairs  deferred  a  second  attempt  until  June  17, 
land  and  ceding  stations  along  the  route  an  ex-  lf<60,  when  she  sailed  from  Southampton,  reach- 
traordinary  expense,  a  vessel  was  desired  with  ing  New  York  on  the  28tb  of  that  month  (11 
capacity  for  passengers  and  cargo,  and  coal  for  days  out)  consuming  2,876  tons  of  coal.  She 
both  outward  and  return  trips.  Completely  had  190,000  visitor?  wbUe  in  port.  But  this  and 
equipped  factories  for  the  building  of  the  great  succeeding  trips  occasioned  so  costly  repairs 
ship  were  begun  at  iJie  yards  in  December.  1853,  that  they  were  profitless,  until,  in  Che  winter  of 
ami  work  upon  the  vessel  was  begun  May  1,  1861,  she  conveyed  some  British  troops  to  Cau- 
1854.  She  was  to  be  finished  in  a  year,  but,  ada.  She  never  fulfilled  the  Indian  or  Austral- 
through  unforeseen  emergencies,  was  not  ready  ian  designs  for  which  she  was  created,  and  there 
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were  few  ports  that  she  could  enter.    She  was  before  his  lather  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 

employed  by  the  Telegraph  CJonstruction  and  Denmark.     The  heir-apparent  is  Prince  Kon- 

Mamtenance  Company  to  replace  the  cable  that  stantinos,  Duke  of  Sparta,  bom  Au^.  2,  1868, 

had  parted  between  Ireland  and  America.    Her  who  married  Princess  Sophie  of  Prussia,  sister  of 

passenger  accommodations  were  removed,  and  the  German  Emperor^  on  Oct  27,  1889.    The 

three  tanks  replaced  them  to  hold  the  new  cable,  present  Cabinet,  constituted  on  May  21, 1886,  is 

and  she  sailed  from  Videncia  on  this  mission  in  composed  of  the  following  ministers :  President 

July,  1865.    On  Aug.  2  the  new  cable  snapped,  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Finance  and  Min- 

and  after  a  week  of  unsuccessful  grappling  for  ister  of  War,  C.  Tricoupis ;   Minister  of  Justice, 

the  sunken  cable,  the  great  ship  return^  to  D.  S.  Voulpiotis ;  Minister  of  the  Interior  ad 

England.    She  made  another,  and  successful,  at-  interim,  E.  Dragoumis ;  Minister  of  Worship, 

tempt  in  July,  1866,  with  a  new  cable,  and,  ac-  and  Public  Instraction  ad  interim,  G.  Theotokis; 

companied  by  three  other  vessels,  reached  New-  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  E.  Dragoumis ;  Min- 

foundland  on  the  27th,  and  proceeded  to  Heart's  ister  of  Marine,  G.  Theotokis.    P.  Manetas,  the 

Content.    She  remained  there  until  the  follow-  former  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  resigned 

ing  summer.    Then  the  old  cable  was  grappled  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1880,  because  the 

for  and  recovered,  and  was  reunited,  Sept.  8,  Prime  Minister  would  not  sanction  his  dismissal 

1866.    In  1867  she  was  refitted,  as  a  speculative  of  the  brother  of  an  influential  deputy  from  a 

venture,  to  carry  visitors  to  the  Paris  Exposition  post  in  his  department. 

from  New  York  to  Havre.  This  proved  another  Area  and  Population. — The  kingdom  has  a 
profitless  scheme,  and  she  was  last  in  port,  in  total  area  of  64,6^9  square  kilometres.  The  pop- 
New  York,  consigned  to  W.  T.  Coleman  &  Com-  ulation,  accordine"  to  the  census  of  1879  for  the 
pany,  Sept.  9, 1867.  In  1868  the  tanks  were  re-  old  territories  and  an  enumeration  made  in  1881 
placed  for  her  renewed  service  in  the  employ  of  for  the  annexed  districts  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
the  cable  company.  The  staunch  integrity  of  is  1,979,458.  The  resident  population  was  di- 
her  construction  made  cable-laying  the  oppor-  vided  in  respect  to  religion  into  1,902,800  Ortho- 
tunity  of  her  existence.  She  afterward  laid  ca-  dox  Greek  Christians,  14,677  other  Christians, 
bles  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  across  5.792  Israelites,  24,165  Mohammedans,  and  740 
the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  across  the  of  other  beliefs.  The  population  of  Athens,  the 
equator  to  Brazil,  and  other  lines.  In  1870  the  political  capital,  was  107,746  in  1889. 
losses  upon  her,  to  date,  were  computed  at  £100,-  Finances. — The  total  revenue  is  estimated  in 
000.  In  1884  she  was  degraded  to  service  as  a  the  budget  for  1889  at  96,449,453  drachmas,  and 
coal-hulk,  in  the  harbor  of  Gibraltar.  In  May,  the  expenditure  at  95,974,420  drachmas.  Cus- 
1886,  she  was  taken  to  the  Mersey,  where  a  Llv-  toms  and  internal  duties  are  calculated  to  yield 
erpool  firm,  with  a  capital  of  £20,000,  had  her  80,354,700  drachmas  ;  direct  taxes,  21,452,967 
repainted  and  fitted  up  for  miscellaneous  pro-  drachmas ;  monopolies,  9,618,000  drachmas ; 
vincial  entertainments.  They  covered  her  with  stamps  and  dues,  14,^1,861  drachmas  ;  do- 
posters,  had  conjurors  and  penny  shows,  music,  mains,  8,365,441  drachmas ;  sales  of  state  prop- 
dancing,  and  refreshments,  and  reaped  a  large  .  erty,  4,232,972  drachmas ;  other  sources,  13,04a,- 
profit,  until  a  fire  occurred  on  board ;  she  was  513  drachmas.  The  expenditure  on  the  debt  is 
then  again  without  occupation,  and  was  taken  38,663,636  drachmas ;  on  the  army,  17,131,000 
to  Dublin.  She  was  purchased  for  £26,000,  and  drachmas  ;  on  the  navy,  4,241,486  drachmas ; 
while  lying  there  was  declared  possessed  of  a  the  civil  list,  1,212,500  drachmas ;  pensions  and 
Board  of  Trade  certificate,  as  to  the  enormous  ^ants,  4,623,664  drachmas ;  the  cost  of  collect- 
strength  of  her  hulk  and  general  sea-worthiness,  mg  the  revenue,  7,654,200  drachmas ;  the  ex- 
which  occasioned  rumors  of  the  intentions  of  a  penses  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  4,843,730 
steamship  company  to  refit  her  at  a  cost  of  drachmas ;  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  4,~ 
£120,000.  From  Dublin  she  was  sent  to  the  650,870  drachmas;  of  the  Ministry  of  Worship, 
Clyde,  whence  a  tug  took  her  to  Tranmere,  as  3,106,658  drachmas ;  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
the  property  of  a  marine-store  dealer,  to  be  1,510,218  drachmas ;  of  the  Legislature,  401,658 
broken  up  in  his  yards  for  old  iron,  derelict  only  drachmas ;  other  expenses,  5,718,640  drachmas, 
as  a  source  of  profit.    Had  her  speed  been  com-  These  estimates  are  in  paper  drachmas,  which 

E arable  with  her  immense  size,  her  history  might  in  1889  stood  at  about  20  per  cent,  below  the 

ave  been  different.  gold  par  value.    The  debt,  reduced  to  gold  val- 

6REEGE,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south-  ues,  amounted  in  1889  to  556,645,046  drachmas, 

eastern  Europe.    The  Constitution  of  1864,  re-  and  the  the  interest  to  26,967,086  drachmas.  This 

vised  on  June  24,  1886,  vests  the  legislative  au-  is  exclusive  of  the  floating  debt  and  of  the  new 

thority  in  a  single  chamber  of  150  members,  railroad  debts.    The  latter  add  about  6,000,000 

elected    for  four  years  by  universal  suffrage,  drachmas  to  the  annual  interest  charge.    The 

Every  candidate  must  obtain  the  approval  of  at  floating  debt,  according  to  the  budget  sUtement, 

least  one  thirtieth  of  the  voters  of  his  district  amounts  to  121,000,000  drachmas,  inclusive  of 

before  his  nomination.    The  Boule  or  Legisla-  the  14,000,000  drachmas  of  forced  paper  cur^ 

tive  Assembly  sits  annually  for  not  less  than  rency.    Tricoupis  has  restored  the  ci^it  of  the 

three,  and  not  more  than  six  months.  Every  bill  '  Government  to  a  remarkable  degree,  yet  in  ae- 

must  be  discussed  and  voted  three  times  on  sep-  complishing  this  he  has  exhaust  the  sources 

arate  days.   Essential  principles  of  the  Constitu-  of  taxation  and  sacrificed  some  of  his  popular- 

tion  can* not  be  reviewed  by  the  Legislature,  but  ity.     The  decline  of  both  imports  and  exports 

the  electoral  laws  and  other  provisions  that  are  in  1888,  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  1887, 

not  fundamental  are  subject  to  revision  after  the  is  an  indication  that  import  duties  so  high  as 

lapse  of  ten  years.    The  reigning  King  is  Geor-  to  encourage  smuggling,  export  duties  amount- 

gios  I,  born  Dec  24, 1845,  who  was  elected  in  1863,  ing  to  7,000,000  drachmas,  and  other   burden- 
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flome  taxes,  act  as  a  check  upon  production  and  000  drachmas.    The  expenditures  under  the  va- 

oommerce.    Such  confidence,  however,  has  been  rious  heads  were  as  follow :  Service  of  the  debt, 

won  abroad  by  the  brilliant  financial  adminis-  29,587,219  drachmas ;  pensions,  4,880,144  drach- 

tration  of  the  present   Premier  that  French,  mas ;  civil  list  and  apnanage  of  the  Prince  Royal, 

English,  German,  and  even  American  capitalists  1,«S25,000  drachmas ;   legislation,  401,658  drach- 

oompeted  for  the  new  railroad  loans  before  the  mas ;  Ministry  of  the  Exterior,  2,263,154  drach- 

Pansian  crisis  necessitated  the  suspension  of  mas;  Ministry  of  Justice,  5,188,878  drachmas; 

negotiations.  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  4,721,930  drachmas; 

The  French  Government  is  disinclined  to  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Education,  8,222,990 
make  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Greece  be-  drachmas ;  Ministry  of  War,  18,137,000  drach- 
cause  French  wine-erowers  strongly  obiect  to  mas;  Ministry  of  Marine,  4,880,824  drachmas; 
the  importation  of  dried  currants,  which,  have  Ministry  of  Finance,  1,464,818  drachmas  ;  ad- 
been  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  ministration  of  taxes,  8,413,870  drachmas ;  vari- 
wines.  M.  Tricoupis,  before  framing  the  budget  ous  expenditures,  6,400,500  drachmas, 
for  1890,  proposed  to  the  British  Government  to  The  •Army. — Universal  liability  to  military 
abolish  the  land  tax  on  currants,  which  yields  service  was  mtroduced  by  law  of  1879,  supple- 
4,000,000  drachmas  a  year,  if  the  English  import  meuted  by  laws  passed  in  1882  and  1886.  The 
duties  on  dried  fruits  were  taken  off.  This  offer  term  of  active  service  with  the  colors  is  fixed  at 
was  refused,  and  he  decided  to  remit  other  taxes  two  years,  but  it  is  much  shortened  by  long 
bearing  upon  agriculture.  The  tax  on  plowing  leaves  of  absence.  The  strength  of  the  army  in 
animals,  which  ten  years  ago  was  substitute  for  1889  was  1,956  ofiicers,  and  24,157  rank  and  file, 
the  Turkish  system  of  levying  tithes  in  kind,  has  or  a  total  of  26,118  men,  including  8,743  gen- 
been  readjusted  for  the  benefit  of  small  land  darmes.  The  number  of  field  guns  was  120;  of 
owners,  the  land  tax  on  exported  wine  has  been  horses  and  mules,  3,724. 

remitted,  and  all  taxes  have  been  abolished  on  The  Nary, — The  war  fieet  consisted  in  1889 

lands  producing  figs  and  tobacco.    The  only  in-  of  2  armor-clad  line-of-battle  ships,  2  armored 

crease  of  taxation  is  an  addition  to  the  tax  on  gunboats,  1  steam  frigate,  4  steam  corvettes,  8 

the  consumption  of  tobacco.    The  octroi  duties  cruisers,  6  gunboats,  and  3  other  vessels,  besides 

Tricoupis  proposes  to  abolish,  replacing  them  21  torpedo  boats.    The  crews  numbered  2,945 

with  import  auties  on  wheat  and  live  animals  men.  inclusive  of  247  officers.    The  armament  is 

imported  from  abroad  amounting  to  double  the  about  210  guns.   Three  powerful  new  battleships 

octroi,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  handed  over  have  been  built  in  France.    Of  these  the  "  Hy- 

to  the  municipalities.  dra  "  was  launched  on  Maj|r  15, 18S9,    The  more 

The  conversion  of  the  public  debt  carried  out  formidable  "  Spezzia,**  which  was  launched  later 

by  Tricoupis  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  7,779,000  in  the  year  at  Graville,  near  Havre,  is  a  belted 

drachmas  in  1889,  which  is  increased  in  1890  to  steel  ram  having  a  displacement  of  4,885  tons, 

9,076,000  drachmas.    The  5-per-cents.  at  the  close  with   11'8  inches  of  armor  at  the  water  line, 

of  1889  stood  at  par,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  With  engines  of  6,700  indicated  horse-power, 

currency,  which  was  80  per  cent,  when  the  min-  the  vessel  is  capable  of.  steaming  17  knots  under 

istry  came  into  office,  was  only  15  per  cent.    The  forced    draught,   and    15    knots  continuously, 

budget  for  1890  restricts  revenue  to  93,967,720  There  are  two  lOi-inch  breechloaders  in  barbettes 

drachmas,  and  expenditure  to  91,081,000  drach-  forward  surmounting  a  casemate  at  the  four 

mas,  showing  agam  a  surplus.    The  actual  rev-  corners  of  which  are  6-inch  breechloaders,  while 

enue  in  1880  was  only  87,000,000  drachmas,  and  a  fifth  gun  of  the  same  caliber  is  mounted  above 

in  1887,  when  the  new  Cabinet  had  to  deal  with  it,  between  the  two  barbettes.    A  third  barbette 

a  deficit  of  120,000,000  drachmas  bequeathed  to  aft  has  another  lOj-inch  gun.    The  auxiliary 

it  by  the  Delyannis  ministry,  eminent  financiers  armament  consists  of  7  quick-firing  6-pounders, 

counseled  the  arbitrary  reduction  of  the  interest  16  Ilotchkiss  revolving  guns,  and  5  launching 

on  the  public  debt,  pnsdicting  that  the  country  tubes  for  Whitehead  torpedoes.    The  estimated 

could  not  supply  the  treasury  with  more  than  cost  of  the  three  new  iron-clads  is  26,000,000 

60,000,000  drachmas  a  year.     The  Government,  drachmas  or  francs,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  I'ecent 

which  still  retains  the  confidence  of  the  country,  loan  of  185,000,000  drachmas, 

judging  from  elections  in  Corfu  and  the  Cyclades  Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 

that  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  would  in  1888  was  109,149,000  drachmas,  of  which  82,- 

not  be  goaaed  by  the  Opposition  beyond  an  at-  887,000  drachmas  for  cereals,  26,095,000  drach- 

titude  of  sympathetic  neutrality  in  the  Cretan  mas   for  textile  manufactures,  and    10,730,000 

question  (see  Turkey),  and  in  spite  of  the  taunts  drachmas  for  animals  and  animal  products,  con- 

of  his  political  enemies  and  of  foreigners  in  regard  stitute  the  principal  items.    The  sum  of  the  cx- 

to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  army,Tricoupis  pro-  ports  was  95,654,000  drachmas,  the  chief  articles 

posed  to  curtail  the  expenditures  of  the  Ministry  oeing  dried  currants  of  the  value  of  52,251,000 

of  War  for  1890  by  1.000,000  drachmas.    The  drachmas ;  minerals,   for  18.696,000  drachmas : 

analysis  of  revenue  for  1890  is  as  follows :  Direct  lead,    for    7,640,000  drachmas ;    and  wine,  for 

taxation,  20,167,230  drachmas  ;    taxes  on  con-  4,415,000  drachmas.     Other  exports  are  fruit, 

sumption,  28,765,910  drachmas;    customs,  15,-  drugs  and  colors,  oils  and  perfumes,  tobacco, 

986,600  drachmas ;  monopolies,  8,993,000  drach-  and  skins.     The  imports   come    chiefiy   from 

mas;  rent  and  sale  of  state  property,  7.065,660  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  France,  Turkey, 

drachmas;  economies  in  expenditure,  2,720,000  and  Egypt,  Of  the  exporis  in  1888  Great  Britain 

drachmas;  various  receipts, 3,345,000  drachmas ;  took  40,614,000  drachmas,  a  larger  proportion 

road-building  funds,  3,378,915  drachmas;  light-  than  usual,  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  currant 

house  fund,  &0,000  drachmas ;  municipal  oc/roM,  export    to    France.     The    exports    to    France 

756,000  drachmas ;  international  telegraphs,  340,-  amounted  to  17,906,000  drachmas;  to  Belgium, 
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10,165,000  drachmas :  to  Aastria-Hungair,  7,668,-  pose  of  having  the  line  made  by  contract  to 

000  drachmas ;  to  Turkey  and  Egypt,  6,018,000  Pazaraki,  and  tnence  to  Larissa  and  the  frontier 

drachmas.    The  imports  from  the  tfnited  States  or  to  some  other  terminus  t<o  be  left  for  positive 

were  valued  at  1,891,000  drachmas ;  exports  to  settlement  later.    The  local  lines  to  be  built  in 

the  United  States,  4,71 1,000  drachmas.   The  cur-  the  Morea  are  of  a  verv  light  and  inexpensive 

rant  crop  of  1888  was  158,500  tons,  exceeding  character  with  the  tracks  only  75  centimetres 

the  largest  crop  ever  before  produced  by  about  wide,  beins  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 

30,000  tons.    The  shipments  to  Great  Britain  wagon  roaos,  which  would  cost  more  to  build  in 

were  64,554  tons;  to  France,  40,988  tons :  to  the  that  mountainous  but  productive  peninsula.   For 

north  of  Europe,  27,881  tons;  to  the  United  the  Peloponnesian  lines,  a  loan  of  25,000,000 

States,  12,973  tons.  drachmas  was  raised,  and  for  the  Athens-Larissa 

NaviflTAtion. — The  number  of  vessels  entered  line  one  of  125,000,000  drachmas, 

at  GreeR  ports  in  1888  was  5,976,  of  2,373,073  The  Cretan  Question.— The  insurrection  in 

tons,  of  which  2,524,  of  333,122  tons,  were  Greek  ;  Crete,  which  Tricoupis  had  done  his  utmost  to 

the  number  cleared  was  5,462,  of  2,420,530  tons,  discourage  and  prevent,  brought  thousands  of 

of  which  2,156,  of  366,369  tons,  were  Greek.   The  Christian  fu^tives  to  Greece,  who  joined  with 

mercantile    marine,    January,  1888,  comprised  the  party  of  Delyanuis  in  exciting  popular  sym- 

5,074  sailing  vessels,  of  227,305  tons,  and  83  pathies  in  behalf  of  the  revolutionaiy  attempt, 

steamers,  of  31,451  tons,  exclusive  of  coasters,  and  demanded  of  the  Greek  Government  arms 

The  number  of  sailors  employed  on  Greek  mer-  to  enable  them  to  go  back  and  defend  their 

chantmen  was  21,591.  families  and  their  property  from  the  ravages  of 

Posts  and  Telegraphs. — The  number  of  or-  the  Mussulmans.    Tricoupis  maintained  an  ab- 

dinary  letters  sent  through  the  post-office  in  solutely  correct  attitude  until  popular  excite- 

1887  was  5,668,443 ;  of  postal  cards,  179.033 ;  of  ment  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  felt  compelled 

registered  letters,  323,655 ;  of  journals,  circulars,  to  make  a  move  evmcing  sympathy  with  the 

and  other  printed  matter,  6,602,269.    The  re-  Greek  population  of  the  island,   in  the  early  part 

ceipts  for  that  year  were  1,052,176  drachmas,  and  of  August  he  addressed  a  note  to  the  powers,  at- 

the  expenditures  were  1,237,239  drachmas.  tributing  the  disturbances  in  Crete  to  the  inao- 

The  state  telegraph  lines  in  1888  had  a  total  tivity  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  describ- 

length  of  6,979  kilometres,  with  8,100  kilometres  ing  the  Greek  population  as  unarmed  and  ex- 

of  wire.    The  number  of  internal  dispatches  was  pc^ed  to  the  attacks  in  the  towns  of  Turkish 

678,511 ;  of  international  dispatches,  258,127;  of  nordes  who,  with  the  connivance  and  aid  of  the 

official  dispatches,  12,888 ;  total,  949,526.    The  Ottoman  army,  were  supplied  with  weapons  and 

receipts  were  1,130,161  drachmas ;  the  expenses,  ammunition  from  the  imperial  arsenals.    The 

992,820  drachmas.  Porte,  on  Au^.  9,  answered  this  circular  with 

Railroads. — There  were  708  kilometres  of  another  in  which  the  uprising  was  traced  to  its 
railroads  completed  in  1889,  and  330  kilometres  true  causes,  and  the  purpose  was  announced  of 
in  course  of  construction.  Surveys  for  a  line  sending  Shakir-Pasha  with  a  military  force  suffi- 
f  rom  the  Pineus,  by  way  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  cient  to  repress  the  insurrection, 
to  Larissa,  connecting  with  the  international  GRIPPJE,  LA.  See  Influenza,  Epidemics  op. 
trunk  line  from  Vienna,  345  kilometres  in  length,  GUATEMALA,  a  republic  of  Central  Ameri- 
with  45  kilometres  of  branches,  and  also  for  3  ca.  (For  details  of  area,  population,  and  vital 
lines  in  the  Peloponnesus  of  the  total  length  of  statistics,  see  "  Annual  Cyclop»dia  '*  for  1888.) 
285  kilometres,  besides  197  kilometres  of  sub-  GoTemment. — The  President  is  Gkn.  Manuel 
sidiary  lines,  were  completed  in  the  spring  of  Lisandro  Barillas.  The  Vice-President  is  Gen. 
1889.  Capitalists,  rendered  timid  by  the  recent  Calixto  Mendizdbal.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of 
failure  of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  were  reluct-  the  following  ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Don 
ant  to  build  the  roads,  especially  since  the  Porte  Enrique  Martinez  Sobral ;  Public  Instruction, 
would  not  promise  to  build  the  section  of  the  Don  Francisco  Mufioz ;  Interior  and  Justice,  F. 
international  railroad  between  Salonica  and  the  Anguiano ;  Public  Works,  S.  Barrutia ;  Finance, 
Greek  frontier,  or  decide  on  a  point  of  junction,  Don  Rafael  Salazar ;  War,  Don  Calixto  Mendi- 
fearing  that  it  might  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  zdbaL  The  Guatemalan  Minister  at  Washing- 
provinces  desired  by  Greece.  M.  Tricoupis  de-  ton  is  Don  Francisco  Lainfiesta ;  the  Consul- 
cided  to  build  all  the  projected  lines  with  means  General  at  New  York  is  Mr.  Jacob  Baiz ;  the 
of  the  Government,  calculating  that  a  loan  of  Consul-General  at  San  Francisco,  Don  Domingo 
105,000,000  drachmas  would  be  sufficient.  Rea-  Estrada ;  the  United  States  Minister  for  all  Cen- 
sonin^  that  strategic  necessity  would  compel  the  tral  America,  resident  at  Guatemala,  is  Lansing 
Turkish  Government  to  build  its  section  of  the  B.  Mizner;  Consul-General,  James  R.  Hosmer. 
inteniational  line  to  enable  it  to  put  down  troops  Finances. — On  Dec.  31,  1888,  the  national 
at  the  frontier  as  quickly  as  the  Greeks,  and  at  indebtedness  stood  as  follows :  Iloine  debt,  con- 
the  same  point,  he  determined  to  settle  the  junc-  solidated,  £945,000  ;  foreign  debt,  £928,000; 
tion  question  by  carrying  the  line  to  the  frontier  floating  debt,  £359,000;  total,  £2,227,000  (equal 
at  the  point  most  advantageous  for  Greece.  He  to  $13,094,944).  The  net  revenue  in  1887  was 
was  willing  at  first  to  leave  the  choice  of  the  spot  $2,832,510 ;  in  1888,  $3,288,106.  The  outlay  for 
to  Turkey.  When  he  expounded  his  bold  plan  1889  is  estimated  at  $2,288,703 ;  for  1890,  $4,- 
of  constructing  the  Greek  section  without  wait-  577,406.  In  1889  an  issue  of  jpaper  money  was 
in^  for  the  decision  of  the  Porte,  the  Sultan's  made  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,  which  the 
ministers  immediately  offered  to  make  the  junc-  treasury  takes  in  payment  of  import  and  export 
tion  at  the  village  of  Kalambaka.  M.  Tricoupis  duties,  except  a  fraction  of  the  former  set  aside 
rejected  this  concession,  and  in  April,  1889,  asked  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  home  and  foreign 
the  Legislature  to  authorize  a  loan  for  the  pur-  debts,  which  is  payable  in  coin.    A  sinking  fund 
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provides  for  the  withdrawal  of  12  per  cent,  per 
annum  of  this  paper-money  issue,  which  is  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  settling  arrears  of  salaries, 
civil  and  military,  while  the  floating  debt  is  to  be 
paid  off  by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  bearing  5 
per  cent  interest,  1  per  cent  per  annum  to  be  set 
aside  toward  the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund. 

The  consolidated  bonds  of  the  home  debt  are 
currently  sold  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  where 
they  have  been  bought  in  laige  amounts.  Dat- 
ing from  Apri]  13,  1889,  the  (iovemroent's  finan- 
cial agents  m  London  declared  themselves  ready 
to  pay  £80  for  every  $600  of  these  consolidated 
home-debt  bonds,  and  for  accrued  interest  £4 
16«.  for  every  $30  coupon. 

The  amount  of  import  duties  collected  in 
1888  was  $2,288,385.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
issued  an  order  that  from  Sept  1,  1889,  goods 
shall  not  remain  in  bond  more  than  three  months ; 
the  first  month  to  involve  no  expense,  the  second 
month  1  per  cent,  storage  on  their  v^ue  to  be 
collected,  and  the  third  month  1|  per  cent 

The  legal  interest  in  Guatemala  nas  been  fixed 
at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  instead  of  12. 

The  Government  has  empowered  the  munici- 

gity  of  San  Jos^  to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of 
000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  city 
with  water  works,  a  new  market,  and  a  city  hall. 

Postal  Serviee.— On  Jan.  7,  1889,  the  five 
republics  signed  a  postal  and  telegraph  conven- 
tion between  them,  and  Guatemala  and  Salvador 
an  agreement  about  the  telephone  service  be- 
tween the  two  states. 

Press  Association.  —  The  daily  press  of 
Guatemala  has  combined  to  form  an  Associated 
Press,  for  news  by  cable  and  otherwise,  the 
model  of  the  one  in  New  York. 

Steamer  Lines.— The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  renewed  for  two  years  from  July  1, 1889, 
the  contract  by  virtue  of  which  the  Pacific  mail 
steamers  plying  between  Panama  and  San  Fran- 
cisco toucn  monthly  at  the  ports  of  San  Joa&  and 
Champerico.  Another  agreement  was  made  with 
the  Honduras  and  Central  American  Steamship 
Company  of  Glasgow  for  a  bi-monthly  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Livingston. 

New  Port. — ^The  Government  made  a  con- 
tract in  January,  1889,  with  a  London  syndicate 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  accessible  the 
projected  new  port  of  Morazan  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Michatoyo  river.  Capitalists  of  Quezalte- 
nango,  Retalhulen,  and  Suchitep^quez  have  sub- 
scribed $500,000  toward  deepening  the  entrance 
into  the  port  of  Ocos. 

Railroads.— In  September,  1889,  a  contract 
was  signed  by  Guatemala  with  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  for  the  construction  of  a  northern  rail- 
road, which  will  be  united  to  the  central  line  of 
Guatemala.  This  work  will  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Guatemala  and  all  Central  America,  as 
well  as  to  those  doing  business  on  the  Pacific 
coast  since  it  will  establish  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  across 
Guatemala.  The  French  company  will  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  106,562,500 
francs,  with  which  the  nation  will  purchase  the 
Guatemala  Central  Railroad,  which  is  worth 
20,000,000  francs  ($4,000,000),  and  with  the  re- 
mainder the  company  will  construct  the  North- 
em  Railroad  witn  the  necessary  wharves,  sta- 
tions, etc.     The  sum  of  10,000,000  francs  will 


be  used  to  establish  an  agricultural  mortgage 
bank.  The  cost  of  the  new  railroad  is  estimated 
at  $40,000  the  kilometre.  The  loan,  which  is 
secured  by  the  eventual  net  earnings  of  the  rail- 
way and  the  revenues  of  custom  nouses  in  the 
republic,  bears  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  was  taken 
by  the  London  Debenture  Corporation  at  80, 
and  placed  on  the  European  market  at  92. 
The  Atlantic  terminus  of  this  railway  will  be 
at  Puerto  Santo  Tomds.  The  Government  has 
agreed  to  pay  for  ten  consecutive  years  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  $32,000  to  the  brancn  line  that  is 
to  connect  Esquintla  with  Patulul. 

Commerce.— The  imports  and  exports  for  six 
years  have  been  as  follow : 


YEARS. 

Inporta. 

|8.420,6«9 
ae29,65l 
8,788,185 
8,587,899 
4,841,406 
0/)42395 

Kzporta. 

1888     

$5,718,841 
4,987,941 
«,069,646 
8,179,508 
9,089,891 
7,718^844 

1884   

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Total 

$22,859,557 

$89,660,166 
16,800,609 

Etmm  of  «Tport  OT«r  import  . 

Of  the  imports  in  1888  33  per  cent  came  from 
Eneland,  22  per  cent  from  the  United  States, 
and  21  per  cent,  from  Germany.  The  American 
trade  presents  these  figures : 


CALENDAR  YEAR. 

lopottiBtodM 
United  StetM. 

DoiiMitle  upoft 
to  Guteinala. 

1887 

$2,729,849 
1,877,088 

$67^811 

1888 

967,240 

A  liBTfe  Plantation. — During  the  summer 
of  1889  eight  commercial  firms  of  Hamburg  pur- 
chased the  coffee  plantation  El  Porvenir,  at  Oue- 
zaltenango,  forming  a  stock  company  witn  a 
capital  of  2,000,000  marks.  This  plantation  is 
watered  on  one  side  by  the  Rio  Negro,  and  on 
the  other  bv  the  Rio  Cabiis.  It  covers  6,600 
hectaresi,  ana  gradually  rises  from  an  altitude  of 
2,200  to  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  highest 
portion  is  planted  with  coffee,  and  has  some 
pastures ;  the  lower  portion  is  devoted  to  sugar 
and  banana  culture,  cocoa  and  Indifr-nibber 
trees.  About  720  hectares  are  covered  with  oof- 
fee  shrubs,  and  900  hectares  are  kept  in  reserve 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Between  18ol  and  1885 
1,025,271  coffee  shrubs  were  planted,  and  those 
of  1881-83  are  in  full  bearing,  while  of  those  of 
a  later  planting,  282,699  produced  the  first  coffee 
in  1888  and  1889.  There  are  also  extensive 
plantations  of  castor-oil  plants,  Indian  com,  and 
150,000  cinchona  trees.  Irrigation  is  obtained  by 
a  canal  five  kilometres  long  and  six  feet  wide. 
The  number  of  Indians  employed  is  3,000. 

Mining. — Work  was  begun  early  in  January, 
1889,  at  the  Santiago  silver  mine,  property  of 
Messrs.  Conde  &  Co.,  and  the  encouraging  re- 
sults have  given  animation  to  the  surrounding 
villages  of  San  Rafael,  Ijas  Flores,  and  Mataques- 
cuintla,  where  building  is  going  on  briskly  and 
commerce  has  taken  a  start. 

Education. — The  Government  has  authorized 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  found  at 
San  Jos^  a  geographical,  statistical,  and  ethno- 
logical society.  Ifcw  public  schools  are  to  be 
built  at  San  Martin,  Patzicia,  Itzapa,  Parramos, 
Zaragoza,  Poaquil,  and  Yepocapa. 
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HAWAII,  a  constitutional  kinedom  (better 
known  as  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwicn  Islands),  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  latitude  18**  50'  and  22° 
15'  north  and  longtiude  154"  45'  and  160"  80'  west 
from  Qreenwich.  They  are  2,100  miles  southwest 
from  San  Francisco,  with  which  port  they  are 
are  connected  with  a  bi-monthly  line  of  steam- 
ers. Their  location  fives  them  commercial  im- 
portance, they  being  Uie  only  islands  north  of  the 
equator  on  the  great  ocean  highway  between  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Australia, 
China,  and  Japan.  They  are  fast  becoming  a 
popular  winter  resort  for  travelers,  owing  to  the 
salubrious  climate,  beautiful  scenery,  and  the 
constantly  active  volcano  of  Kilauea  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  The  reigning  sovereign  is 
Ealakaua  I,  bom  Nov.  16, 18^6,  who  was  elected 
by  the  people  in  1874.  The  heiress  presumptive 
to  the  throne  is  the  King's  eldest  sister,  Princess 
Lydia  Kamaheha  Liliuokalani,  bora  Sept.  2, 
lo38,  whose  husband,  John  O.  Dominis,  is  an 
American.  The  Legislature  consists  of  24  Rep- 
resentatives and  24  Nobles,  who  sit  together.  A 
new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  July  6, 
1887.  The  nobles,  who  were  formerlv  nominated 
by  the  King,  were  made  elective.  The  electoral 
body  consists  of  all  the  adult  male  citizens. 
The  nobles,  in  addition  to  the  educational  quali- 
fications required  in  the  representatives,  must 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  property.  Their 
term  is  six  years,  while  the  representatives  are 
elected  for  two  years.  The  Legislative  Assem- 
bly has  power  to  amend  the  Constitution.  The 
ali^lute  veto  formerly  exercised  by  the  King 
was  changed  into  a  conditional  veto,  which  can 
be  annulled  by  a  two-third  vote  of  the  Assembly, 
by  the  Constitution  of  1887,  which  also  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility. 
The  present  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members:  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Jonathan  Austin ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  L.  A. 
Thurston ;  Minister  of  Finance,  S.  M.  Damon ; 
Attorney-General,  C.  W.  Ashford.  The  United 
States  Government  has  both  diplomatic  and 
commercial  representatives  resident  at  Honolulu, 
viz.,  John  L.  Stevens,  Minster  President,  and 
H.  W.  Severance,  Consul-General.  The  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  for 
Hawaii  at  Washington  is  H.  A.  r.  Carter;  the 
Hawaiian  Consul-General  at  New  York,  Elisha 
H.  Allen  ;  at  San  Francisco,  D.  A.  McKinley. 

Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  is  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  has  a  population  of  2,100,  and 
possesses  the  only  available  harbor  in  the  group. 
(For  area  and  population,  see  "  Annual  Cyclo- 
piedia"  for  1888).  The  foreign  population  of 
the  Kingdom  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  soil 
has  passed  in  a  large  measure  into  the  hands  of 
Americans  and  other  foreigners,  who  cultivate 
sugar-cane  with  imported  labor,  Portuguese, 
Chinese,  and  latterly  Japanese. 

Indastrles. — The  principal  industry  of  the 
islands  is  the  culture  of  sugar-cane  and  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  which  has  increased  largely 
since  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  made  in  1876. 


During  that  year  the  export  of  unrefined  sugars 
into  the  United  States  was  about  13,000  tons. 
In  1888  it  amounted  to  over  117,000  tons.  The 
following  is  from  a  recently  prepared  statement 
of  the  amount  of  the  sugar  interest  in  Hawaii 
credited  to  each  nationality : 

AnMdcan $22,n8T,210 

Brlttoh 4,990,880 

Oernum 1,756^ 

Uawaian S2e3&0 

Others 290J800 

Total $29,800,990 

Finances. — The  budget  is  voted  biennially. 
In  that  for  1888-*90  the  receipts  have  been  Ci^ti- 
mated,  and  expenditures  voted,  as  follows : 

REVSNUE. 

Cnstom-Houae $1,087,000 

Internal  ooipmerce 160,000 

Internal  taxes 747,000 

Fines,  fets,  purquisltes,  etc 18&,000 

GoTerament  reatizations 480,000 

OoTemment  stocks 

From  loans 

Postal  savings 

I'rown  commissioners 

Cash  In  the  treasury,  April  1, 188S 08,918 

Total $8,61 8,9 18 

EXPENDITURES. 

ClTllllst $76,800 

Permanent  settlements 6,000 

liSgislature  and  Privy  Council  SSiSOO 

Judiciary  Department 18d,600 

Department  of  War 

Department  of  Foreign  Aiftdrs 191,688 

Department  of  Interior 1,877,816 

Department  of  Finance 608,504 

Department  of  Attorney-General 868,680 

Bureau  of  Public  Instruction 889,670 

Board  of  Health 880,989 

Miscellaneous 

Contingent 96,000 

Total $8,896,988 

By  virtue  of  a  law  signed  on  Sept.  1, 18S6,  a 
debt  of  $2,000,000  was  contracted  in  London  at 
6  per  cent,  interest,  in  order  to  pay  off  anterior 
loans.  The  capital  of  the  debt  on  April  1, 1888. 
was  $1,936,500. 

Coinage. — Silver  coins  of  the  denominations 
of  one  dollar,  halves.  Quarters,  and  dimes,  of  the 
same  weight  and  standard  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000,  were  coined  at 
San  Francisco  in  1885,  and  are  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  islands.  United  States  gold  is 
the  standard  for  the  payment  of  all  sums  over 
ten  dollars. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  the  islands 
has  increased  to  a  wonderful  extent  since  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States  in  1876,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  subjoined  table,  which  is  taken  from  the 
reports  of  the  Hawaiian  Collector-General  of 
Customs  at  Ilonolulu : 


YEARS. 

1876  .... 

lo90  .  .  .  . 


Valne  of 
imporU. 


Valm  of  do- 
metiie  oporta. 


$1,811,770     $2,05M88 
4,640,887,     11,681,484 


Total  tbIm 
of  czporu. 

$2,841,041 
11,908,898 


CwdOOnM 


$199,096 
M6,14S 
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A  renewal  of  this  reciprocal  treaty  was  effected 
in  1887  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  the  Hawaiian  Government  made  a 
virtual  cession  of  Pearl  River  harbor,  nine  miles 
from  Honolulu,  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  its  sole  use  as  a  navat  coaling,  and  re- 
pair station.  The  commerce  of  1888  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  countries  having  commercial 
relations  with  Hawaii  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : 


The  population  was  960,000  in  1887,  distributed 
as  follows : 


DKPARnONTB.  I  '!!!^*  I        Ghkf  dtl«. 


Boatheni 

Weatern 

ArttboDlte.... 

Northern 

Northweflteni 


260,000 
880,000 
184,000 
187,000 
89,000 


Auz  Gayes 

Port-an-Priaoe. 

QooalvM 

Cape  Haytl . . . . 
Port-de-Paix.. 


S&,000 
80,000 
18,000 
89,000 
10,000 


COUMTRnS. 

Importa. 

ix«^«p«y. 

United  Statea 

$8,889,619 
608,171 
199,706 
188,184 
110,988 
6^408 

$11,680,90« 

Qraat  Britain 

China  and  Janan 

Qennan  J 

AoatnHa  and  New  Zoahmd 

Other  eoantriea 

10,688 

Total 

$4,540,887 

$11,681,484 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  most  of 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  were 
sent  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States, 
the  nearest  and  the  natural  market  of  the  isl- 
ands: 


ARTICLD. 


Sogar,  pounds 

Rice,  pounda 

Hides  and  skins,  piecea 

Bananas,  bunches 

Wool,  pounds 

Tallow,  pounds 

Holasaes,  gallons 

Other  articles 


<)MBtlty. 


ValM. 


885,888,846 

18,898,600 

47,764 

71,886 

668,868 

804,748 

47,966 


$10,818,888 

677,688 

96,771 

*  69,808 

I  41,084 

;  7,606 

I  ^900 

16,499 


Total  value 


$11,681,484 


The  export  value  of  supplies  furnished  to 
naval  and  merchant  vessels  for  1888  are  esti- 
mated at  $195,800;  of  foreign  goods  exported, 
$76,163.  The  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  in 
1888  were  $1,209,077 ;  the  exporte  $28,620.  The 
principal  seaport  of  the  islands  is  Honolulu, 
where  in  1888  imports  of  the  value  of  $4,146,- 
821  were  landed,  and  exports  to  the  value  of 
$9,681,025  were  shipped.  The  remainder  of  the 
commerce  was  divided  between  the  port  of 
Kahului,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  and  Hilo  and 
Mahukona,  on  Hawaii. 

Navigation. — The  number  of  merchant  ves- 
sels that  entered  Hawaiian  ports  during  the 
year  1888  was  247,  of  220,216  tons,  against  254^ 
of  210,703  tons  in  1887.  The  vessels  and  ton- 
nage entered  in  1888  were,  as  to  nationality,  in 
the  following  proportion : 


Gorernment. — The  President  (since  Oct.  17, 
1889)  is  Gen.  Florvil  Gelin  Hippolyte.  His 
Cabinet  is  as  follows :  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine,  Gen.  Mon point,  Jr. ;  Interior,  Gen.  St 
Martin  Dupujr ;  tfustioe  and  Worship,  L^ger 
Cauvin ;  Public  Instruction,  Dantes  S.  Rameau ; 
Finance,  Commerce,  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Ante- 
nor  Firmin;  Public  Works  and  AcTiculture, 
Clement  Hceutjens.  The  Ilaytian  Minister  at 
Washington  is  Annibal  Price ;  the  Consul  at 
New  Yorky  Normil  Deslandes.  The  United 
States  Minister  to  Hayti  is  Frederick  Douglass. 

Finances. — The  new  Government  has  been 
obliged  to  assume  a  heaw  financial  burden. 
The  $2,000,000  worth  of  paper  money  that  dur- 
ing President  Salomon's  administration  had 
been  gathered  in  to  be  destroyed  was  floated 
aeain  by  Legitime  and  followed  by  $2,000,000 
of  the  same  kind.  There  are  also  two  loans  of 
$600,000  each,  forming  a  bonded  debt  of  $1,200,- 
000,  the  interest  of  which  is  oayable  in  gold. 

The  conversion  of  the  o  per  cent  Haytian 
foreign  bonds  of  1869  began  in  London  on  July 
28, 1889,  those  not  presented  up  to  Aug.  26  at 
Port-au-Prince  and  the  chief  cities  of  depart- 
ments to  forfeit  their  right  to  conversion. 

An  American  Syndicate.— It  appears  that 
Hippolyte,  as  provisional  President,  granted  cer- 
tain important  rights  and  privileges  to  an  Amer- 
ican syndicate,  which  act,  it  is  understood,  will 
soon  be  confirmed  now  that  he  has  been  elected 
President  The  syndicate  proposes  to  furnish  a 
capital  of  $18,000,000,  and  the  Government  of 
Hayti  agrees  to  concede  to  it  all  rights  pertain- 
inp^  to  the  construction  of  railways,  telegraphs, 
mining,  building  of  bridges,  and  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  banks  and  institutions  of  credit. 

Commerce. — Prior  to  the  civil  war  of  1888-*89, 
the  imports  into  Hayti  were  $6,000,000  per  an- 
num, and  the  exports  $9,000,000,  the  bulk  of  the 
business  being  with  the  United  States ;  with 
France,  the  trade  amounted  to  $2,000,000,  mostly 
for  luxuries.  The  American  trade  presents  these 
figures : 


FLAG. 


American 
Hawaian . 
Qerman  .. 
BHtlAh  .. 
Othmra... 


Nbbiinf. 

164 

48 

8 

84 

8 


Toni. 


118,060 
6MA5 

6,885 
28,715 

6,899 


CALENDAR  TEAR. 

1887 

1888 

Increaae   


iBpon  Ifooi 

|1,884,K)8 
8,178,4!M 


$1 ,898,6$! 


DomMtk  export 
toHayU. 

$8,762.n2 
8,954,465 

1191,608 


Total 


247 


220,216 


The  number  of  Hawaiian  registered  vessels  in 
the  coasting  and  foreign  trade  was  61,  of  which 
21  were  steamers.  The  aggregate  tonnage  was 
15,406. 

HATTI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies,  cov- 
ering the  western  third  of  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo,  an  area  of  28,900  square  kilometres. 


The  increase  in  the  amount  imported  into  the 
United  States  was  due  to  the  rise  in  coffee. 

Events  of  1889.— The  war  was  not  very  ex- 
citing to  foreigners  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Haytian  Republio  incident.  It  dragged  slowly 
along ;  there  were  occasional  desultory  fights, 
and  Hippolyte  steadily  drew  nearer  to  rort-au- 
Prince.  Both  sides  were  well  supplied  with  arms. 
Hippolyt«'s  agent  in  Now  York  nought  arms  and 
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ammunition  for  his  arm^.    Ostensibly  their  des-  to  secure  eighteen  prisoners,  and  the  next  day, 

tination  was  Monte  Christo,  Santo  Domingo,  a  oat  of  reven^^,  he  had  these  poor  wretches  stood 

town  near  the  border,  but  they  quickly  found  up  before  his  army,  and  remorselessly  cut  the 

their  wa;^  into  his  hands.    Legitime  made  spas-  throat  of  ever^  one.    L^^time*s  retaliation  was 

modic  raids  into  the  enemy's  territory,  but  gamed  swift  and  terrible.     He  nad  eight  prisoners  of 

nothing.    On  Dec.  3,  1888,  he  bombarded  Cape  war,  whom  he  caused  to  be  butchered  in  the 

Hayti  from  the  harbor,  but  desisted  after  he  had  public  square,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd, 

thrown  a  few  shells,  and  neyer  resumed  the  at-  The  men  were  gagged,  and  one  by  one  their 

tack.    The  blockade  was  nominally  continued,  throats  were  cut    One  of  the  men  succeeded  in 

but  foreign  yessels  came  and  went  as  they  chose,  dislodging  the  gag  from  his  mouth,  and  his 

On  Jan.  25, 1889,  the  troops  of  Hippolyte  capt-  piteous  cries  for  mercy  so  delighted  the  crowd 

ured  the  seaport  town  of  Grande  Saline  and  that  the  gags  were  removed  from  the  remainder, 

butchered  three  hundred  of  the  army  of  Le-  in  order  that  their  cries  might  give  further  zest 

^itime.    In  several  encounters  the  utmost  bar-  to  the  entertainment. 

barity  was  displayed  on  both  sides,  the  forces  of  With  the  fall  of  Arcahial  Hippolyte's  victory 
the  Gk)vernmont  usually  being  defeated.  On  was  assured;  Port-au-Prince  held  out  longer 
March  10,  Legitime  sent  to  the  insurgent  gen-  than  was  expected,  but  its  loss  in  the  end  was 
eral  a  committee  accompanied  by  M.  de  Sesmai-  certain.  On  Aug.  10,  Hippolyte  aeain  attacked 
sons,  the  French  minister,  bearing  proposals  of  the  outpost  La  Coupe  at  one  in  tne  afternoon* 
peace.  They  were  disdainfully  refused.  lA-  The  contest  was  very  spirited,  and  lasted  until 
gitime  took  his  revenge  when,  on  April  7,  at  the  sunset,  leaving  in  his  possession  the  road  con- 
head  of  two  thousand  men,  he  surprised  the  town  necting  his  position  with  the  coast,  the  western 
of  Petite  Riviere,  captured  it,  ana  burned  its  six  entrance  into  Port-au-Prince,  its  weakest  one, 
hundred  houses.  England  ioined  France  in  the  and  Leogane,  an  important  seaport  twenty  miles 
recognition  of  Legitime,  while  Germany  instruct-  west  of  Port-au-Prince.  L^gane  fell  two  days 
ed  her  ships  to  respect  his  blockade  of  the  Hay-  afterward,  and  gave  Hippolyte  control  of  the 
tian  ports.  The  United  States  Government  re-  main  road  connecting  the  capital  with  the  south, 
fused  to  recognize  either  party  as  a  legitimate  Along  this  he  advanced,  and  by  the  10th  his 
power.  Hippolyte  captured  the  towns  of  Mar-  left  wing  rested  within  four  miles  of  the  capital, 
chand,  Marmelade,  and  St.  Michel  in  the  first  La  Coupe  was  again  attacked  by  Hippolyte  on 
week  of  May,  opening  communication  between  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  was  evacuated 
St.  Marc  and  Gonalves.    A  week  later,  two  of  during  the  night 

Lcgitime's  generals  fled  before  the   insurgents  The  next  morning  Legitime  sent  for  the  United 

and  Hippolyte  rapidly  advanced  toward  Port-  States  minister,  ana  ^ve  him  full  power  to  treat 

au-Princo,  while  the  army  of  Legitime  was  fast  with  Hippolyte,  he  bmding  himself  to  subscribe 

being  reduced  by  panic  and  desertion.   He  finally  to  any  terms  Mr.  Thompson  should  agree  upon, 

lost  everything  but  Port-au-Prince  and  the  ter-  The  latter  informed  Hippolyte  that  Legitime 

ritory  immediately  surrounding  it.     His  forces  was  desirous  of  leaving  tne  country  and  to  offer 

occupied  Arcahial,  the  strongest  fortress  near  terms  of  peace.     It  was  agreed  that  Legitime 

the  capital,  which  he  regardea  as  impregnable,  should  embark  on  a  French  war-vessel,  and  that 

and  La  Coupe,  another  strong  position  near  afterward  the  northern  troops  were  to  be  admit- 

it.    Hippolyte  reached  this  point  early  in  July,  ted  into  the  city.     Legitime  went  on  board  a 

Then  Legitime*s  cause  became  evidently  hope-  French  corvette  on  Aug.  22,  which  sailed  for 

less,  and  ne  wanted  arbitration.    He  made  over-  Santiago    de  Cuba,  whue    Hippolyte*s    forces, 

tures  to  the  American  consul  to  act  as  arbitrator,  seven  thousand  men,  quietly  occupied  the  capi- 

and  the  latter  accepted  the  task.    But  Hippolyte  tal  on  Aug.  23.    Legitime  left  Santiago  for  New 

had  gained  too  much  to  submit  to  arbitration.  York,  where  he  embarked  with  his  followers  for 

He  had  stormed  Arcahial  several  times,  and  had  Havre  on  Sept.  7. 

been  driven  back  each  time,  but  on  July  0  he  The  army  of  the  north,  commanded  by  Gen. 
made  a  last  desperate  effort  and  captured  the  Mon-Point  Jeane,  entered  the  capital  on  Aug. 
fort.  This  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  arbitra-  23,  and  Hippolyte  himself  on  Aug.  24.  The 
tion.  Nothing  remained  between  Hippolyte  and  Constituent  Assembly  was  convoked  to  enter 
Port-au-Prince  but  La  Coupe,  and  Hippolyte  upon  its  duties  of  elaborating  a  new  Constitu- 
very  soon  discovered  that  he  could  buy  his  way  tion  on  Sept.  24,  and  on  Oct.  17  unanimously 
into  that  stronghold.  He  entered  into  negotia-  elected  Gen.  Hippolyte  to  the  presidency  of  the 
lions  with  the  general  in  command,  and  it  was  republic,  the  number  of  votes  cast  being  ninety- 
decided  that  on  July  16  the  former  should  make  one.  The  new  Constitution  embraces  the  follow- 
an  attack  on  the  fort,  an  apparent  resistance  ing  features : 

would  be  made,  and  La  Coupe,  too,  would  have  _,                   .                            ,.  .,  , 

been  won.    Legitime  heard  of  this  arrangement,  ^he  powers  of  government  are  divided  into  three 

determined  tojdefeat  the  project,  and^n  the  ^LTi^i^SrU'^r^^^^^^^^^^ 

date  mentioned  stationed  a  strong  force  in  am-  mens  arid  a  Senate.    Thrmembers  of  the  former  body 

bush  near  the  point  where  the  fort  would  be  at-  are  elected  for  a  period  of  three  yeani  and  the  latter 

tacked.    In  a  little  while  Hippolyte's  men  made  for  six  years.    AU  members  are  indefinitely  eligible  to 

the  attack,  the  garrison  rusned  out,  fired  a  few  re-election.     The  executive  power  is  to  be  vested  in 

shots  in  the  air,  and  began  to  retreat.     Then  a  Preeident,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  both 

the  force  in  ambush  made  its  appearance  and  Houses  of  the  Legislature  in  joint  convention.    This 

completely   routed   the  atUckin/  party.      The  LVto%»nirthrii^^^^^^          ^e<Mj^;e"S 

tre^herous  general  was  put  into  prison  at  Port-  y^„.    The  manner  of  his  election  is  described,  and 

au-Prmce,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  two  thirds  of  a  quorum  ia  necessary  for  a  choice,  ex- 

since.     Before  the  repulse,  Hippolyte  managed  cept  in  the  case  of  a  dead-lock,  when  the  two  oandi- 
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dates  who  have  tiie  highest  number  of  votes  are  to  be  being  found  in  the  United  States.    It  is  esti- 

baUoted  fo^  and  the  one  having  a  miMority  is  elected,  mated  that  the  fruit,  mahogany,  and  rubber  trade 

The  maivurati^  is  to  tdke  place  on  May  15  after  the  ^f  that  section  of  the  country  will  earn  enough 

date  of  his  election.     The  President  has  the  power  ^^  _^„  ^u^  ;«4.^««„*  ^„  ♦k«  iLH^^j    i  u*    #  aIl 

to  appoint  his  Cabinet,  which  is  composed  of  e^loven  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  of  the 

**  miniHters  of  state,"  as  they  are  called.    In  case  of  railroad.    New  enterprises  are  being  esUblished 

the  death  of  the  President,  these  *'*'  ministers"  are  to  every  day.    The  Rosario  silver  mine  is  the  larg- 

form  a  committee  to  govern  the  coimtry  until  a  new  est  producer  in  the  republic,  and  is  turning  out 

President  can  be  chosen.    Theiudidalpowerisinthe  about  £15,000  in  silver  every  month.    The  San 

hands  of  courts  similar  to  the  United  Sutesoourta.  Marcos,  with  its  ten-stamp  mill,  is  also  giving 

HOLLAND.    See  Netherlands.  satisfaction,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to 

HONDURAS*  a  republic  in  Central  America ;  add  thirty  stamps  to  the  present  machinery,  giv- 

area,  80,600  square  miles ;  population  in  1887,  ing  the  mine  the  capacity  for  a  production  of 

829,184.  over  £100,000  per  annum  in  silver.    The  mines 

OoTernmeiit.— The  President  is   Gen.  Luis  of  Opoteca  have  been  sold  to  London  capitalists, 

Bogr&n,  whose  term  will  exnire  on  Nov.  29, 1891.  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  begin  work 

The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  minis-  with  100  sUimps,  with  the  intention  of  eventually 

ters :  Foreign  Affairs,  Lioenciado  Don  JenSnimo  adding  200  more  stamps.    The  Honduras  Gola 

Zelava;  Justice,  Public  Works,  and  War  Seflor,  Placer  Company  has  built  a  small  town  at  Buena 

R.  Alvarado ;  Interior,  Don  Crescendo  G6mez ;  Vista,  on  the  Guayap^,  and  has  a  large  force  at 

Finance,  Sefior  F.  Planas ;  Agriculture,  Seflor  work  making  all  preparations  to  get  at  the  river- 

A.  Zelaya.    The  American  Consul  at  Ruatan  and  bed  as  soon  as  the  river  begins  to  falL    Their 

Trujillo  is  William  C.  Burchard,  and  at  Teguci-  pack-trains  are  on  the  road  all  the  time  between 

galpa,  Daniel  W.  Herring.    The  Consul  General  Trujillo  and  their  camp,  bringing  up  machinery 

of  Honduras  at  New  York  is  Jacob  Bals ;  at  San  and  mining  utensils.    The  Concordia  mine,  near 

Francisco,  William  V.  Wells.  the  head  of  the  Guayap6,  is  being  worked  with  a 

Finances.— On  July  81, 1888,  the  foreign  debt  five-stamp  mill,  and  averages  about  seven  ounces 

was  reduced  to  $87,000,  while  the   home  debt  in  gold  to  the  ton. 

amounted  to  $1,899,620,  a  total  national  indebt-        Commerce.— The  export  in  1888  reached  $8, 

edness  of  $1,986,620.     State  property,  on  the  850,664,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  bananas, 

other  hand,  represents  a  value  of  $8,278,287.  oocoa-nut-s,  indigo,  India-rubber,  sarsaparil la,  and 

The  income  during  the  period  from  July  81, 1886,  cedar  wood.    The  American  trade  shows  these 

to  July  81,  1888,  was  $2,818,264,  and  the  outlay  flgures: 
$2,826,581.  During  the  preceding  bienniaJ 
period,  July  81, 1884,  to  July  81, 1886,  the  out- 
lay had  been  $2,596,984.  The  revenue  of  the 
period  1880-*88  was  derived  from  the  following 
sources :  Import  duties,  $1,164,629  (against  $1, 
085,502,  during  the  previous  biennial  period); 
liquor  tax,  $614,454;  tobacco  tax,  $226,012. 
The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  republic  is 
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Import  Into  Um 
Uoltod  SuUb. 

U>  Hoodunw. 

1887 

$998,960 
1.268,468 

$676309 
666,684 

1888 

•  •     • 

Increase 

«  •  •  • 

or 

$264,484 
ST  per  cent. 

$81,226 
14  per  cent. 

$800  a  month ;  that  of  Cabinet  ministers,  $200  Colonization,  etc — A  Colonization  Company 

a  month.  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  Chicago,  111., 

The  Fruit  Trade. — A  report  was  received  early  in  1889,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  for  the 

from  New  Orleans  early  in  September,  1889,  to  purpose  of  forming  an  American  settlement  of  a 

the  efiFect  that  a  new  departure  had  been  inau-  hundred  families  in  Honduras,  under  a  contract 

gnrated    by   twenty-five  fruit  growers   of    the  with  the  Government.    In  March  a  contract  was 

north  coast  of  Honduras,  who  formed  a  stock  made  to  build  at  Tegucigalpa  a  cotton  mill,  and 

company  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  their  prod-  furnish  the  city  with  electric  light, 

nets  to  the  United  States,  and,  with  that  end  in  Edacation. — The  normal  school  at  Te^i^ci- 

view,  chartered  the  Norwegian  iron  screw  steam-  galpa  was  reorganized  in  May,  and  a  new  insti- 

er  **  Welhaven,*'  700  tons  burden,  having  storage  tute  for  the  teaching  of  arts  and  mechanics 

capacity  for  about  18,000  bunches  of  oananas.  was  founded. 

A  semi-monthly  service  between  New  Orleans  Water  Works. — The  Government,  in  May, 

and  the  coast  of  Honduras  was  decided  on,  with  made  a  contract  with  the  Banco  Nacional  Hon- 

regular  sailing  dates  for  Utilla,  Trujillo,  and  durefio.  which  undertakes  to  furnish  the  means 

Cuba,  thus  supplying  a  great  want  to  New  Or-  for  endowing  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  with  water 

leans  exporters.    The  steamers  are  also  to  carry  works.    This  bank  went  into  operation  on  Jan. 

the  regular  mails.  1, 1889,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

Mines. — The  outlook  for  mining  in  the  Repub-  The  Maliogany  Forests. — These  are  reached 

lie  of  Honduras  is  steadily  improving,  and  many  by  following  the  Ulna  river  from  Comayagua  to 

capitalists  and  miners  have  gone  thither  from  the  Atlantic  coast.    The  finest  variety  grows  on 

the   United  States.     President  Bogr&n  predicts  hard,  rocky  soil,  and  is  of  such  slow  growth  that 

confidentially  that  before  the  close  of  1890  there  the  grand  ones,  still  standing  in  isolated  spots, 

will  be  a  large  increase  of  population,  as  the  at-  are  estimated  to  be  over  two  thousand  years  old. 

tention  of  the  agricultansts  of  the  Southern  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 

States  has  been  called  to  the  large  profits  now  grandeur  of  these  forests ;  the  leafy  roof  keeps 

being  made  by  the  fniit  growers  in  that  stretch  out  every  ray  of  sunlight,  rendering  the  ground- 

of  country  between  Trujillo  and  Puerto  Cortez.  light  about  equal  to  that  of  the  early  gray  of 

It  is  understood  that  operations  will  soon  be  morning.    The  cutting  season  begins  in  August, 

begun  on  the  proposed  line  of  railroad  that  is  to  and  the  tree  is  usnally  cut  ten  feet  from  the 

connect  these  two  points,  and  that  the  money  is  ground,  the  men  working  on  a  rude  platform. 


y 
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IDAHO,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or-  a  lesitor's  interest  in  any  crop  ndsed  on  his  land,  and 

ganized  in  1863  ;  area,  84,800  sauare    miles ;  i*  "PP*.*^  ^^  ^**^*^  ^"^^  ^y*  *^^  '^®  ^^^^  '^ 

population,  according  to  the  last  aecennial  cen-  finished. 

sui  (1880),  32,610 ;  capital,  Bois6  City.  .  Requiring  all  companies  or  assooiations  engaged  in 

ouo  vxv^i^/,  <uw,vw,  v^pAMu,  .a#vi0C7  v»wj .  inBuranos  on  the  assessment  or  oo-openttive  plan  to 

^OTernment—The  followmg  were  the  Tern-  ^e  annus]  statements  of  their  businesswith  the  Terri- 
torial oflftcere  dunng  the  year :  Governor,  Edward  toHal  Comptroller,  to  be  published  by  him. 
A.  Stevenson,  Democrat,  succeeded  by  George  L.  Making  women  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  su- 
Shoup,  Republican ;  Secretary,  Edward  J.  Cur-  perintendent  of  schoob. 

tis ;  Comptroller,  James  H.  Wickersham ;  Treas-  Creating  a  prison  commission,  to  he  i^pointed  by 
urer,  Charles  Himrod;Attomey.General,  Richard  ^^  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Lepslstive 
Z.  Johnson;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  ^^^'  Md^^LStebi^Tf^l  Terri^ 
tion,  Silas  W   Moody,  succeeded  by  Charles  C.  hTrin^wer'to  wnt'^^th  siiyTt^^^ 
Stevenson ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  United  States  for  their  keeping,  and  to  main- 
Hugh  W.  Weir,  succeeded  by  James  H.  Beatty ;  tain  a  general  oversisrht  of  their  wel&Te. 
Associate  Justices,  Charles  H.  Berry  and  John  Punishing  with  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  any 
Lee  Logan,  succeeded  by  Willis  Sweet.  one,  except  public  officials  and  the  employ^  of  any 

LeirislatiTe  SeSBion.— The  Territorial  Legis-  J^^"?"  company  on  duty  who  carries,  exhibits,  or 

latur?  was  in  session  from  Dec.  10, 1888,  to  Feb.  ^^Jf'^^^l  ^tx  ^A't^t^.^J^^l^Z^^ 

8  1889     Ite  most  noteworthyact  provides  for  eoni2:;er^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Idaho  Beapportioning  the  memben  of  the  L^islature. 

at  Moscow,  in  Latah  County,  and  appropriates  Creaong  s  board  of  three  live-stock  commismoners, 

(15,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  prepa-  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council^  and 

ration  of  plans.    An  annual  tax  of  half  a  mill  a  Territorial  stock  inspector  to  be  splinted  m  the 

on  each  dollar  is  imposed  on  the  taxable  prop-  **°^®  manner,  and  prascribing  the  duties  of  each  in 

ert;y  of  the  Territory  for  four  years,  to  secure  a  J{JPP"»Mii^  contMious  diseases  and  in  carrying  out 

building  fund      A  stringent  anti-Mormon  act  '"'^^^^^^^ittC,  ^^.y,  and  cost,  any  one 

provides  that  those  who  have  practiced,  taught,  that  sells  or  gives  cigarettes,  or  tobacco  used  to  make 

aided,  or  encouraged  polygamy  or  bigamy,  or  cigarettes,  to  persons   under  twenty-one  years  of 

have  been  members .  of  any  order  or  association  age. 

teaching  such  practices  since  Jan.  1,  1888,  shall  Finiuff  persons  who  abuse  animals,  or  who  are 
not  be  permitted  to  register  or  vote  until  two  caught  driving  stock  with  dogs  from  any  watering- 
years  after  they  have  teken  a  stringent  oath  as  P^  ^^  bottom,  or  stock  range. 
i.«.««,.jK^  K«  fto  «f  of «^^  *^«^.,«^;«5  o„«K  ,..««_  _  Offenng  a  reward  of  $250  for  the 

¥reck.__. 
erect  and  main- 
tain a  flsh-hatchery  in  the  Territory, 

ing  the  two  years  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  Punishing  persons  who  willtUUy  cut  down,  buni, 

bigamy  or  polygamy,  and  have  not  been  mem-  or  otherwise  u^jure  tiie  poles,  wirft».  and  other  prop- 

bers  of  the  Itformon  organization,  or  aided  it  or  erty  of  telegraph,  telephone,  or  eleotrio-light  oom- 

taught  or  aided  its  doctrines.    The  counties  of  P^^^.      .,           ^           ^  .        ._c      .     .  u^ 

Elmore  and  Logan  were  set  oflf  from  the  county  y^'°«  ^*  ^  of  consent  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 

of  Alturas,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  ^ 

county  was  added  to  the  county  of  Bingham.  Edncatlon.— For  the  school  year  ending  Aug. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  an  act  was  31, 1889,  the  following  report  regarding  public 

passed  laying  out  a  highway  from  Mt.  Idaho,  in  schools  is  made  by  the  Territorial  Superintend- 

Idaho  County,  to  Little  Salmon  Meadows,  in  ent:  districts,  385;  houses,  294;  schools,  484; 

Washington  County,  intended  to  form  a  great  pupils  enrolled,  12,678 ;   school    libraries,   21 ; 

highway  between  North  and  South  Idaho.    The  volumes  in  librarie^s  2,211 ;  boys  of  school  age, 

sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  therefor,  to  be  12,386 ;  girls  of  school  age,  11,685 ;  received  for 

raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  and  an  annual  tex  of  school    purposes,    $198,782.05;    expended    for 

two  cents  on  each  $100  was  levied  to  pay  the  school  purposes,  $160,579.92 ;  average  monthly 

interest  and  principal  of  such  bonds.    The  sum  wages  of  teachers,  $49;  average  length  of  school 

of  $15,000  was  appropriated  for  improvements  year,  5^   months;   estimated  value   of   school 

at  the  Idaho  Insane  Asylum  at  Blackfoot    Con-  property,  $344,500. 

gross  was  memorialized  to  exempt  mining  prop-  A  general  biw  for  the  establishment  of  inde- 
erty  from  the  operation  of  the  alien-land  act ;  to  pendent  districts  has  been  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
require  an  anti-Mormon  test  oath  of  all  persons  lature,  with  a  view  of  providing  better  educa- 
seeking  homes  on  the  public  domain ;  to  appro-  tional  facilities  for  special  localities.  Any  school 
priate  money  for  sinking  artesian  wells ;  to  se-  district  that  has  within  its  limito  taxable  prop- 
cure  irrigation ;  to  reduce  the  size  of  Indian  erty  of  the  amount  of  $200,000  or  over  may  be 
reservations:  to  refuse  admission  to  Utali;  and  to  organized  into  an  independent  school  district 
enlarge  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Other  It  then  has  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  have  a 
acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  corporate  seal,  to  hold  and  convey  such  real  and 

Givinff  any  person  who  does  any  labor  upon  any  Personal  property  only  as  is  needed  for  actual 

fknn  or  lands,  in  tilling  them  or  in  cultivating,  harvest-  school  purposes,  and  to  choose  such  officers  as 

ing,  or  hou^infir  any  crop  raised  thereon,  a  Hen  on  such  are  provided  by  law.    Schools  are  organized  un- 

orop  for  such  labor ;  but  such  lien  does  not  extend  to  der  this  law  at  Moscow,  Latah  County,  and  Em- 
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Tnett,  Ada  County.    The  oompulaory  school  law 
of  the  Territory  is  practically  inoperative. 

Charities  and  Prisons.— The  Territorial 
Insane  Asylum  is  at  Blackfoot,  in  Bingham 
GoontyyOn  a  tract  of  72  acres.  The  bnilaings 
and  grounds  have  cost  about  $40,000.  On  July 
1, 18S8,  there  were  46  patients ;  80  patients  were 
admitted  during  the  year  following,  and  14  dis- 
charged, leaving  62  patients  remaining  on  July 
1, 1889.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $19,322.  Late  in  November  the  main  build- 
ing was  destroyed  by  fire  and  several  inmates 
perished.  The  Territorial  prisoners  are  confined 
m  the  United  States  Penitentiary  at  Bois(S  City. 
In  October,  1889,  they  numbered  66.  The  Peni- 
tentiary at  that  date  contained  69  convicts,  three 
belonging  to  the  United  States. 

Railroads.— By  virtue  of  a  law  enacted  by 
the  fourteenth  Legislative  Assembly,  the  (Gov- 
ernor, the  Comptroller,  and  Treasurer  constitute  a 
board  of  equalization,  whose  duty  it  is  to  place  a 
valuation  per  mile  on  each  line  of  road  passing 
through  more  than  one  county.  The  bourd 
assessed  this  year,  under  the  law,  888  miles  of 
railroad,  at  a  valuation  aggregating  $4,719,786. 

Statistics. — The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
Territory,  by  counties,  in  1889,  is  as  follows: 
Ada,  $8,041,822 ;  Alturas,  $814,887 ;  Bear  Lake, 
$861,294 ;  Bingham,  $2,868,712 ;  Bois^  718,441 ; 
Cassia,  $948,611;  Custer,  882,800;  Elmore,  $1,- 
161,771;  Idaho,  $976,852;  Kootenai,  788,699; 
Latah,  $2,101,914;  Lemhi,  $725,000;  Logan, 
$1,941,822;  Nez  Perces,  $1,208,192;  Oneida, 
$1,090,864 ;  Owyhee,  $1,007,775 ;  Shoshone,  $1,- 
682,886;  Washington,  $1,186,796.  Total,  $28,- 
948,038.  In  this  total  are  81,982  horses,  valued 
at  $2.110,717 ;  807,300  sheep,  valued  at  $528,- 
038 ;  1,703  mules,  valued  at  $68,409 ;  and  $224,- 
725  cattle,  valued  at  $2,854,411. 

The  agricultural  products  for  1889  are  esti- 
mated as  follow:  Wheats  8,469,200  bushels; 
oats,  2,140,800  bushels;  barley,  1,150.450  bush- 
els ;  com,  407,400  bushels ;  rye,  640,900  bushels ; 
grass-seeds,  17,350  pounds;  hay,  424,740  tons; 
potatoes,  1,850,900  bushels;  other  vegetables, 
888,000,800  bushes;  apples,  277,000  bushels; 
pears,  29,850  boxes;  peaches,  84,850  boxes; 
plums  and  prunes,  84,850  boxes ;  grapes,  18,200 
ix>xes ;  hemes  of  all  kinds,  76,600  boxes. 

The  mining  product  for  the  same  year  is  re- 
ported by  the  Governor  to  aggregate  $17,844,- 
600,  or  nearly  twice  as  ranch  as  in  1888.  The 
value  of  gold  produced  was  $8,204,500;  silver, 
$7,564,500;  lead,  $6,490,000;  copper,  $85,600. 
Nearly  all  the  large  increase  over  1888  comes 
from  Shoshone  County,  where,  on  the  forks  of 
CoBur  d*Alene  river,  rich  deposits  of  silver  and 
lead  have  recently  been  discovered  and  worked. 
The  mineral  product  of  this  county  alone  for 
1889  is  estimated  at  $9,680,000,  consisting  of 
sold  valued  at  $600,000,  silver  valued  at  $8,510,- 
(KX),  and  lead  valued  at  $5,520,000.  This  is  now 
the  greatest  lead-producing  region  in  the  United 
States. 

^  Mormonlsm.—Over  one  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  more  than  25,000  people,  in  the  Terri- 
tory, are  adherents  of  the  Mormon  faith.  Po- 
lygamy is  not  practiced  openly,  but  that  it 
is  practiced  secretlv  to  a  limited  extent  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  as  indictments  are  found 
at  nearly  every  term  of  court  in  the  judicial  dis- 


tricts having  iurisdiction  over  them,  and  several 
persons  have  oeen  convicted.  The  anti-Mormon 
^*  test  oath  '*  passed  by  the  Legislature  this  year 
disfranchises  nearly  all  voters  of  this  faith.  Its 
constitutionality  was  disputed  bv  them  before 
the  Territorial  Supreme  Court,  which  promptly 
rendered  a  decision  affirming  its  validity.  An 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Cfourt,  where  the  case  was  pending  at  the  close 
of  the  vear. 

Indians. — There  were  no  disturbances  during 
the  year  at  any  of  the  reservations  in  the  Terri- 
tory. Allotments  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  have 
been  made  to  a  limited  extent  On  the  Nez 
Pero6  reservation,  where  there  are  1,450  Indians, 
290  families  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  having 
about  6,000  acres  under  cultivation.  The  Lemhi 
reservation,  containing  120,000  acres,  is  occupied 
by  789  Indians.  So  small  a  part  of  this  area  is 
suitable  for  agriculture  that  an  attempt  was 
made  this  year  to  induce  the  Indians  to  remove 
to  the  Foit  Hall  reservation,  but  without  suc- 
cess. On  the  latter  reservation  there  are  1,698 
Indians.  In  February  an  act  of  Congress  rati- 
fied an  agreement  by  which  about  one  fourth  of 
the  reservation,  or  over  800,000  acres,  and  1,800 
acres  in  the  town  site  of  Pocatallo,  were  ceded 
to  the  Gk)vemment  and  opened  for  settlement. 
On  the  CoBur  d'Alene  reservation  the  Indians 
number  428.  They  all  live  in  houses,  and  culti- 
vate about  7,000  acres.  A  commission,  appointed 
for  the  purpose  under  an  act  of  Congress,  has 
this  year  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  consent  to 
the  cession  of  800,000  acres,  or  one  half  of  their 
reservation,  to  the  Government  The  land  ceded 
includes  valuable  mining  properti^  which  for 
some  time  have  been  a  matter  of  serious  dispute 
between  the  Indians  and  the  white  settlers.  The 
Duck  Valley  reservation,  containing  about  140,- 
000  acres,  half  of  which  is  in  Idaho,  provides  for 
400  Indiana 

Irrigation. — The  following  table,  prepared 
by  the  Surveyor-General  for  Idaho,  shows  the 
total  area  of  irrigable  land  in  the  Territory,  and 
the  area  already  reclaimed  by  irrigation : 
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The  counties  of  Idaho,  Kootenai,  Latah,  Nez 
Pero6,  and  Shoshone,  not  requiring  irrigation, 
are  not  included  in  the  above  tabulated  state- 
ment.   (See  Irrigation,  in  this  volume.) 

Constitntional  Convention.— On  April  2, 
1888,  Gov.  Stevenson  issued  a  proclamation  rec- 
ommending that  the  people  elect  delegates  to  a 
Constitutional  Convention,  to  meet  at  fioisd  City 
on  July  4,  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of 
Idaho.    This  recommendation  was  approved  by 
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his  successor,  Got.  Shoup,  in  a  proclamation  Absolute  secrecy  of  the  ballot  is  guaranteed, 

dated    May    11.     Seventy-two  delegates    were  Six  months'  residence  is  required  to  become  a 

elected  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  as  provided  qualified  elector.    Taxes  for  StAte  purposes  sludl 

in  the  proclamation,  nearly  sixty  of  whom  ap-  never  exceed  10  mills  on  the  dollar.     When  the 

peared  at  the  time  and  place  s^ified,  and  all  assessed  value  reaches  $50,000,000,  they  shall  not 

out  three  were  present  and  participated  during  exceed  5  mills ;  and,  at  $100,000,000,  not  more 

part  of  the  deliberations.    The  convention  was  than  3  mills,  with  greater  reduction  as  the  assess- 

m  session  thirty-four  davs.    The  Constitution  ment  increases. 

there  framed  recognized  the  Constitution  of  the  Women  resident  six  months  in  the  State  may 

United  States  to  l^  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  hold  school  offices  and  vote  at  school  elections,  as 

The  government  of  the  State  is  in  three  depart-  at  present  under  Territorial  law. 

ments  —  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  Persons  practicing  bigamy  or  polygamy,  or 

Senate  consists  of  180  and  the  House  of  Repre-  encouraging  or  aiding  such  practices,  or  belong- 

sentatives  of  36  members,  and  shall  never  exceed  ing  to  any  organization  supporting  such  prac- 

24  and  60  respectively.     Sessions  of  the  Leerisla-  tices,  are  disfi-anchised  ana  made  incapable  of 

ture  are  to  be  held  biennially.    Regarding  Mor-  holding  office, 

monism  the  following  declaration  is  made :  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the  Legis- 

The  exercise  and  omoymcnt  of  religious  faith  and  latur©  in  excess  of  the  revenue  provided  at  the 

worahtp  shall  forever  be  fruaranteed ;  and  no  person  same  time  for  paying  such  appropriation, 

shall  be  denied  any  civil  or  political  right,  privilege.  The  Legislature  snail  not  create  any  perma- 

or  capacity,  on  aocount  of  his  religious  opinions ;  but  nent  debt,  exclusive  of  the  debt  of  the  Territory, 

the  Ifbertjr  of  conscience  hereby  secured  shaU  not  be  exceeding  H  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of 

oonstnied  to  dispense  with  oaths  or  affirmations,  or  fo-^uu  ^f^r^i^J^^  ,^*«i»»<>  #«•  oyvm^  e«^^^;oi  »»ki;^ 

excuse  acto  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  poly«iinJu8  ^^7®  property,  unless  for  some  special  public 

or  other  pernicious  practices,  incbnaiste^wfth  mo-  object,  and  unless  the  proposed  measure  shall  be 

rality  or  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State ;  nor  to  per-  submitted  to  the  people  and  approved  by  them 

mit  any  person,  organization,  or  association  to  directly  at  a  general  election.    There  shall  be  a  State 

or  indirectly  aid  or  abet,  counsel  or  advise,  any  per-  Boara  of  Equalization,  consisting  of  the  Gov- 

son  to  commit  the  crime  of  bigainy  or  polypimy  or  emor.  Secretary  of   State,    Attorney  -  General, 

any  other  crime.    No  person  shall  be  reqmred  to  at-  Stete  Auditor,  and  State  Treasurer,  whose  duties 

tend  or  support  any  ministry  or  place  of  worship,  re-  i^  ii  i^  npeseribfid  bv  law 

ligiouft  sect,  or  denomination,  or  pay  tithes  against  his  ^°~*  oe  prescrioea  oy  ^aw. 

odnsent ;  nor  shall  any  preforen^  he  givenlby  law  to  No  public  monev  shall  be  appropriated  in  aid 

ony  reliifious  denomination  or  mode  ofworehip.    Big-  o'  any  church,  or  for  any  sectarian  or  religious 

amy  ancTpolysamy  are  forever  prohibited  in  the  State,  purpose,  and  no  sectarian  or  religious  doctrines 

and  the  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  pun-  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 

ishment  of  such  crimes.  The  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 

In  civil  cases,  three  fourths  of  a  jury  may  ren-  struction.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Attorney-Gen- 
der a  verdict  The  Legislature  may  provide  that  eral,  shall  constitute  the  State  Board  of  Land 
in  misdemeanor  five  sixths  of  the  jury  may  ren-  Commissioners,  who  shall  have  the  direction, 
der  verdicts.  control,  and  disposition  of  the  public  lands  of 

No  property  qualification  shall  ever  be  required  the  State,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
fer any  person  to  vot«  or  hold  office,  except  in  scribed  by  law. 

school  elections,  or  elections  creating  indebted-  The  capital  is  located  at  Bois^  City  for  twenty 

ness.  years. 

No  lottery,  or  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  lot-  All  railroads  and  express  companies  are  de- 

tery,  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  dared  common  carriers,  and  subject  to  legisla^ 

The  executive  department  shall  consist  of  a  tive  regulations. 
Governor,    Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  The  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Act  relative  to  discrimination  in  rates,  facilities 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  each  to  furnished,  or  character  of  service  by  railroads, 
hold  office  for  two  years.    The  Governor,  Secre-  are  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
tary  of  State,  and  Attorney-General  constitute  a  No  corporation  shall  issue  stocks  or  bonds,  ex- 
Board  of  Pardons,  and  also  a  Board  of  State  cept  for  labor  done,  services  performed,  or  money 
Prison  Commissioners.  The  Governor  has  power  or  property  actually  received,  and  all  fictitious 
to  veto  separate  items  of  any  appropriation  bill,  increase  of  stock  or  indebtedness  shall  be  void. 
The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  three  jus-  A  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Statistics,  and  Labor 
tices,  to  be  elected  at  large.    Five  judicial  districts  is  established,  and  the  Legislature  may  establish 
are  prdvidcd ;  the  judges  to  reside  in  and  to  be  boards  of  arbitration  to  settle  disputes  between 
electedi  by  the  electors  of  their  respective  dis-  laborers  and  employers, 
tricts.  •  Not  more  than  eight  hours'  actual  work  shall 

The  distinctions  between  actions  at  law  and  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work  on  State  and  mu- 

suits  in  equity,  and  the  forms  of  all  actions  and  nicipal  works. 

suits,  are  prohibited ;  and  there  shall  be  but  one  Tne  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of 

form  of  action  for  the  enforcementor  protection  fourteen  years  in  underground  mines  is  prohib- 

of  private  rights  or  the  redress  of  private  wrongs,  ited. 

which  shall  be  denominated  a  civil  action ;  and  The  necessary  use  of  lands  for  the  construction 
every  action  prosecuted  by  the  people  of  the  of  reservoirs,  or  storage  basins,  for  the  purposes 
State  as  a  party,  against  a  person  charged  with  of  irrigation,  or  for  rights  of  way  for  the  con- 
a  public  offense,  for  the  punishment  of  the  same,  struction  of  canals,  ditches,  fiumes,  or  pipes,  to 
shall  be  termed  a  criminal  action.  Feigned  is-  convey  water  to  the  place  of  use,  for  any  use- 
sues  are  prohibited,  and  the  fact  at  issue  shall  f ul,  beneficial,  or  necessary  purpose,  or  for  drain- 
be  tried  by  order  of  court  before  a  jury.  age ;  or  for  the  drainage  oi  mines,  or  the  work- 
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ing  thereof,  by  means  of  roads,  railroads,  tram- 
ways, cuts,  tunnels,  shafts,  hoisting- works,  dumps, 
or  other  means  necessary  to  their  complete  ae- 
velopment,  or  any  other  use  necessary  to  the 
complete  development  of  the  material  resources 
of  the  State,  or  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
its  inhabitants,  is  aeclared  to  be  a  public  use, 
and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  must  be 
passed  by  a  two-third  vote  of  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature,  and  ratified  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  electors  at  the  next  general  election.  It 
was  provided  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
submUted  to  the  people  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing the  first  Monday  of  November.  The  vote 
cast  at  that  time,  being  nearly  equal  to  that  cast 
for  delegate  in  1888,  showed  great  interest  in 
the  statehood  question.  Out  of  a  total  of  14,184 
votes,  12,398  were  cast  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
Constitution,  and  1,773  against  it  A  petition 
asking  for  admission  to  the  Union  under  this 
Constitution  was  later  submitted  to  Congress. 

ILLINOIS,  a  Western  State ;  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1818 ;  area,  56,650  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
(1880),  3,077,871 ;  capital,  Springfield. 

Goyemmeiit. — Tne  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Joseph  W, 
Fifer,  Republican';  Lieutenant-Governor,  Lyman 
B.  Ray ;  Secretary  of  State,  Isaac  N.  Pearson ; 
Auditor,  Charles  W.  Parey ;  Treasurer,  Charles 
Becker;  Attorney-General,  George  Hunt;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Richard  Ed- 
wards ;  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners, 
John  J.  Rinaker,  B.  F.  Marsh,  and  W.  T.  John- 
son ;  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Couiii,  Alfred  M. 
Craig;  Associate  Justices,  Benj.  D.  Magruder, 
Simeon  P.  Shope,  David  J.  Baker,  John  Schol- 
field,  Jacob  W.  Wilkin,  and  Joseph  M.  Bailey. 

Finances.— For  1889  the  levy  for  general  State 
purposes  was  twenty-four  cents  on  each  $100 
valuation  of  taxable  property,  and  for  schools  at 
fourteen  cents,  making  a  total  of  thirty-eight 
cents  per  $100.  The  last  lery  made  was  at  the 
rate  of  forty-four  cents.  The  balance  in  the 
Treasury  on  Oct.  1,  1888,  amounted  to  $3,839,- 
217.22.  There  was  outstanding  at  that  date  a 
bonded  debt  of  $23,100,  all  of  which  had  ceased 
to  bear  interest,  and  was  payable  on  presentation 
of  the  bonds  at  the  Treasurer's  office. 

Legislative  Session.— The  thirty-sixth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  in  session  from  Jan.  9  to  May 
28.  A  caucus  of  Republican  members  on  Jan. 
10  nominated  by  acclamation  United  States  Sen- 
ator Shelbv  M.  Cullom  for  re-election.  One  week 
later  the  bemocratic  members  nominated  Ex- 
Gov.  Palmer.  At  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  on  Jan.  23  Senator  Cullom  was  re-elected. 

A  revision  and  codification  of  the  public  school 
law  of  the  State  was  among  the  important  acts 
of  the  session.  A  State  Superintencient  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  stands  at  the  head  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. In  each  countv  a  superintendent  is  elected, 
who  manages  the  school  lands  in  the  county,  ex- 
amines and  grants  certificates  to  teachers,  con- 
ducts teachers*  institutes,  visits  the  various  schools 
in  his  county,  acts  as  adviser  of  local  school  offi- 
cials, examines  the  accounts  of  township  school 
treasurers,  and  is  empowered  to  remove  or  over- 
rule, for  good  cause,  local  school  officials.  In  each 
township  the  school  property  is  held  and  man- 
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aged  by  a  board  of  three  trustees,  while  a  school 
treasurer  has  the  custody  of  school  funds.  In 
townships  of  fewer  than  1,000  inhabitants  a  board 
of  three  school  directors,  and  in  larger  township 
a  board  of  education,  conducts  the  local  schools. 
A  compulsory  school  law  enacted  at  this  session 
requires  attendance  by  all  children  between  sev- 
en and  fourteen  years  of  age  for  at  least  sixteen 
weeks  of  each  year,  eight  weeks  of  which  shall 
be  consecutive. 

The  primary  election  law  of  1885  was  repealed, 
and  a  substitute  adopted,  which  in  its  mam  feat- 
ures differs  but  little  from  the  former  act.  Any 
political  party  may  avail  itself  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  or  not,  at  its  option.  Ten  days*  no- 
tice by  publication  is  required  for  any  election 
held  under  the  act.  Primary  election  districts 
are  to  be  formed,  containing  not  more  than 
800  voters  of  the  party  holding  the  election; 
the  election  shall  be  conducted  by  three  judges 
of  election  and  two  clerks,  for  the  choice  of 
whom  the  act  makes  provision,  and  the  polls 
shall  be  kept  open  from  one  o*  clock  to  seven 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  vote  of  any 
person  is  challenged,  he  shall  be  sworn  by  the 
jud^  and  questioned  by  them  regarding  the  ob- 
jection to  bis  vote,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
cast  his  ballot  till  he  has  signed  a  written  state- 
ment under  oath  regarding  the  matter  in  dispute, 
and  a  person  known  to  the  judges  has  also  signed 
a  statement  that  he  knows  the  person  challenged 
and  that  his  assertions  are  true.  A  fine  of  |50 
to  $200,  or  imprisonment  for  six  months,  or  both, 
may  be  imposed  upon  any  one  who  votes  at  the 

Erimary  election  of  a  party  to  which  he  does  not 
elong,  and  in  determining  the  politics  of  an  ac- 
cused person  the  court  may  receive  evidence  of 
his  general  reputation  in  this  regard.  The  bal- 
lot of  each  voter  is  to  be  numbered,  so  that  it 
may  be  identified  as  his.  The  usual  penalties  for 
fraudulent  voting  and  for  bribery  are  imposed. 

Provision  is  made  that  twenty-five  or  more 
persons  in  each  county  who  own  collectively 
$50,000  of  property  may  join  in  forming  a  cor- 
poration for  tiie  purpose  of  mutual  insurance 
against  wind  storms  or  tornadoes.  Any  person 
may  become  a  member  of  the  company  by  insur- 
ing his  property  therein,  but  not  more  than 
$3,000  shall  be  m  one  risk.  Assessments  on  all 
the  insured  shall  be  levied  to  pay  losses. 

The  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1888,  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  savings  banks,  ws  found  to  bo  so  informally 
drawn  as  to  require  considerable  changes  before 
procedure  under  it  would  be  safe.  The  neces- 
sary changes  were  adopted  by  the  liCgislature, 
and  will  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

Two  acts  passed  in  the  interest  of  Chicago 
were  the  annexation  act  providing  that  cities  and 
towns  may  unite  and  consolidate  with  each  other 
when  the  citizens,  at  a  special  election,  have 
voted  in  favor  of  such  union,  and  the  metropol- 
itan drainage  act  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  two  or  more  incorporated  cities,  towns, 
or  villages  into  a  sanitary  district  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  obtaining  a  comprehensive  system  of 
rainage. 

For  each  of  the  years  1889  and  1890  it  was 
voted  to  raise  by  taxation  $1,700,000  for  State 
expenses,  and  $1,000,000  for  schools.  The  Illi- 
nois Asylum   for   Insane  Criminals  was  estab- 
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iished  and  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Peni-  State  is  247,980,580  bushels,  and   the  arerage 

tentiary  at  Chester.    The  sum  of  $50,000  was  price  per  bushel  is  twenty-four  cents,  making 

appropriated  for  the  construction  and  equipment  the  total  value  of  the  crop  for  1889,  about  $59,- 

01  ouildings  to  accommodate  150  patients.  Each  515,341.36. 

of  the  three  hospitals  for  the  insane — the  Cen-  YalnationB. — The  total  valuation  of  property 

tral,  Northern,  and  Southern — received  an  appro-  in  the  State  for  1889,  as  equalized  and  assessed 

priation  of  $120,000  for  an  additional  builaing  by  the  State  Board,  was  as  follows: 

to  accommodate  300  patients.    The  sum  of  $44,-  assisssd  in  counties. 

500  was  appropriated  for  an  additional  building    penonal $i40ft2,5T8 

at  the  Asylum  for   Feeble-minded  Children  at    Land* 88i,54i»,890 

Lincoln.     The  ordinary  appropriations  for  the    "**• 287.485,^ 

succeeding  two  years  included  $1,374,200  annu-  by  btatb  board. 

ally  for  the  expenses  of  the  State  government;    f^I^SiJUSF^^^ •Ii'S?"2S 

$958,000  for  1889,  and  $1,023,000  for  1890*  for    '^^^''^^ i9.4Sih9i9 

expenses  of  State  charitable  institutions;  and         Total $soo,7Tl,«3< 

$80,000  annually  for  expenses  of  the  National  The  total  equalized  value  of  property  assessed 

Guard.    Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  for  1888  was  $784,911,874,  the  excess  of  1889 

Prohibiting  employment  in  the  publio  service  or  on  over  1888  being  $15,859,752. 

publio  works  of  aliens  who  have  not  declared  their  In  1888,  9,004  miles  of  main  railroad  tracks 

mtention  of  becoming;  citizens,  and  requiring  employ-  ^ere  assessed  ;  in  1889,  9,074  miles, 

ere  of  labor  that  is  paid  for  out  of  the  publio  ftmds  to  tj^^  assessed  value  of  railroads  in  1888  was 

file  a  certoflcate  that  no  such  persons  are  employed  by  |68,799,061.    The  number  of  horees  assessed  for 

Appropriating  $6,000  for  erection  of  a  monument  1?89  in  the  State  is  1.2?^»474,  valued  at  $25,549,- 

at  Gettysburg  where  IlUnois   soldiers  opened  the  040,  an  average  of  $24.21 ;  2,448,262  cattle  are 

battle.  returned  and  valued  at  $16,187,936,  an  average 

Bequiring  bank  directora  to  own  at  least  ten  shares  of  $6.59  ;  88,245  mules  and  asses  are  valued  at 

in  the  stock  of  their  bank.  $2,042,920,  an  average  of  $27.23 ;  546,496  sheep. 

Allowing  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child  to  release  |534,241,  an  average  of  98  cents ;  2,172,332  hogs, 

the  reputes  father,  with  oonsent  of  the  county  judge;  |3,294,587,  an  average  of  $1152;   7,893  steam 

or  he  may  release  himself  without  such  consent  on  !„' ;„A^*' i„j;  "    i^fi™  ftioooo^o.  q'tq?*?..^ 

payment  of  $400  to  the  mother.  ®°§*  u^'  includmg  ^ij*" J^^^^f^  5  ^^.^^^  ^^ 

Authorizing  cities,  towns,  and  villages  to  estoblish  and  burglar  proof  safes,  $228,034;  401,i68  <»r- 

and  maintain  not  more  than  two  pleasure  driveways,  riaffes  and  wagons,  $4,059,194;  814,509  watches 

Punishing  the  abduction  and  concealment  of  cHil-  ana  clocks,  $714,237;  218,112  sewing  and  knit- 

dren  under  twelve  yeare  of  age.  ting  machines,  $988,423 ;  33,546  pianos,  $1,241,- 

Eequiring  adulterated  or  imitation  lard  to  be  labeled  029,  or  an  average  of  $37  each ;  52,352  melodious 

"  compound  lard."                                  ,r      ♦       •  and  organs,  $614,470;   642  steamboat*,  sailing 

nnl^'nPf'i^ni^Ji  H^tni^TSiJ^i^T'TSii^^  n^^m^,^  vessels,etc.,  $156,231.    The  merchandisi)  of  thi 

nore  01  papers  aovoted  to  criminal,  TMlioe,  or  immoral  o^  \.     •                 ^     ^  t^txm  ^^k  nc^ck           *.     •  i       j 

news,  or  fie  public  exhibition  on  my  street  or  shop  State  is  assessed  at  $25,555,028 ;   maten^  and 

of  such  papers,  or  the  hiring  or  employing  of  minors  manufactured  articles  are  valued  at  $2,339,543; 

to  sell  or  distribute  such  papers.  manufacturers*  tools,  implements  and  machinery. 

To  punish  the  malicious  removal  of  bearings,  flxt-  $2,651,502;   agricultural  tools,  implements,  and 

ures,  or  attachments  from  locomotives,  tenders,  or  machinery,  $3,256,420;  gold  and  silver  pkte  and 

°*5?*    i.-       *.u      oi       V      \^'           J-       •          u  plated  ware,  $52,053 ;   diamonds  and    iewelrv, 

n.nn?f  Sf  h!  fiiu? hv  fntS?™?^?  Z  iln..fnar  »47,415  ;  moucys  of  bank,  bankers,  brokers,  et^., 

ewy^foi?^™^^^^  by  appointment  of  the  Governor  Ig^^jgo^g.   ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  bankers.  bn;kere, 

Authorizing  cities  and  counties  to  contribute  to  the  ©tc,  $1,057.055 ;  moneys  of  other  than  bankers, 

support  of  non-sectarian  hospitals.  etc.,  $9,516,138;  credits  of  other  than  bankers, 

f^tablishing  the  State  Historical  Library,  and  pro-  etc.,  $11,214,988;   bonds  and  stocks,  $489,080; 

viding  for  its  maintenance.  shares  of  capital  stock  of  companies  not  of  this 

Makinff  additional  regulations  to  secure  more  fully  state,  $281,521 ;  pawnbroker8^)roperty,  $12,687 ; 

^'p^^^i^^^^^^^               rsrcalendar  "  to  expedite  l^f^^^^'  T'^TT  nS'X'^'^Z^^'lm^ 

the  trial  of  causes  that  wUl  occupy  not  over  one  hour  f  h^;l¥^ '  household  and  office  property,  $10,- 

in  the  hearing  thereof.  924,512 ;  investments  m  real  estate  and  improve- 

Requiring  railroad  companies  to  redeem  drawback  ments  thereon,  $256,863 ;  grain  of  all  kinds,  $3,- 

chccks  issued  for  overpayment  of  ca^U  fare  at  any  526,280 ;  shares  of  stock  of  State  and  national 

time  within  ten  years  after  issue.  banks,  $7,592,489  ;  all  other  personal  property, 

Repealing  the  act  of  1887  ceding  the  locks  and  *2  289  571 

canafc  in  the  imnoLH  river  to  the  United  States  ^he'  assessment  of  Cook  County  (the  city  of 

iol^TnTCfnt'^^th^^^^^^^^^                fff^c't^^f  Chica.0)  as  fixed  by  the  local  assJ^,!.  and  n.- 

alcoholic  beverages  upon  the  human  system.  vised  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  is  as 

Providing  that  when  a  mechanic,  artisan,  miner,  follows : 

laborer,  servant,  or  employe  brings  suit  and  recovers 

judgment  for  wages  due,  a  reasonable  fee  for  hia  at-  property. 
torney  shall  be  taxed  with  the  costs  of  suit. 


Personal  property 


EqaallMd. 


$28,244,958'    ♦Al»l,*M 


Corn  Crop. — The  area  devoted  to   the  com    Lands !!!....!!!.!.!.'     io,«99,i26      18,61MT9 

crop  for  1889,  as  returned  to  the  State  Board  of    ^-^ ,    126,795,669^    I5s,4i»4.ft66 

Agriculture,  is  6,988,267  acres,  or  59,546  acres  less  Total..                 ..      ..   f;l6M89,758  |2«2,.302,999 

than  the  area  of  1888.    The  averapfc  yield  per — '- '- —   — 1 

acre  is  a  little  more  than  thirty-five  bushels.  Farm  Mortffa^eH. — From  the  reoort  of  the 

which  is  less  than  the  average  of  1888  by  four  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  maae  this  year, 

bushels.      The  grand  aggregate   yield  for  the  it  ap])ears  that  the  total  mortgage  indebtedness 
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of  Illinois  farms  is  $123,733,098.    Of  this  sum  The  latter  reported  late  in  September  that  the 

$20,633,072  is  for  deferred    payments  on  the  accounts  of  sufferinc:  had  been  exaggerated,  but 

purchase  money.    The  indebtedness  for  loans  is  that  there  was  still  much  need  of  charitable 

only  10*52  per  cent,  on  the  census  valuation  of  work.    There  were  then  at  that  place  about  250 

1880,  and  ttie  average  rate  of  interest  6*90  per  idle  miners.   Since  May  29  the  miners' relief  com- 

cent.  per  annum.    Only  about  7  per  cent  of  these  mittee  had  assisted  405  families  numbering  about 

mortgages  are  given  to  non-residents,  and  these  1,704  persons,  and  had  distributed  about  $2,000 

are  scattered    through    thirty-five   States   and  in  monev  and  $8,000  worth  of  provisions, 

twelve  foreign  countries.    Most  of  the  mortgages  Canals. — The  report  of  the  State  Canal  Com- 

are  to  building  and  loan  associations.  roissioners  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  30  shows  the 

Coal. — The  reports  of  the  various  mine  in-  receipts  from  the  State  canab  to  be  $96,696.21, 

spectors  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1889,  show  and  from  dockage  in  Henry  and  Copperas  creek, 

that  coal  was  mined  in  49  counties,  from  864  $4,277.30,  totAl,  $100,973.51 :  making  the  total 

mines  of  all  kinds.  The  new  mines  opened  num-  resources  at  that  date,  including   amount  on 

bered  123,  and  106  were  closed  during  the  year,  hand,  $164,298.64.    The  disbursements  of  the 

Of  the  854  openings,  321  are  simply  local  open-  year  were  $90,188,  leaving  a  balance  of  $74,110.64. 

ings,  with  less  tl^n  1,000  tons  annual  output,  All  expenses  were  paid  by  the  earnings  of  the 

and  316  more  only  rise  to  a  product  ranging  river  and  canal. 

from  1,000  to  10,000  tons,  while  217  only  are  of  Chicago. — ^This  is  now  the  second  city  of  the 
the  better  class  of  mines.  The  217  mines  of  United  States ;  it  has  a  population  of  over  1,200,- 
greater  importance  contribute  10,466,497  tons,  000  and  an  area  of  about  160  square  miles.  The 
or  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  supply  of  fuel,  and  increase  in  area  and  population  is  due  to  the  an- 
the  remaining  637  places,  delivenng  less  than  nexation  in  the  summer  of  1889,  of  the  suburban 
10,000  tons  per  annum,  average  only  1,800  tons  towns  of  Hyde  Park,  Lake,  Lake  View,  and  parts 
each.  Separating  all  mines  into  two  classes,  of  Jefferson  and  Cicero.  The  annexation  was 
those  enga^^  in  shipping  coal  and  those  that  accomplished  by  a  local  election  in  June,  pro- 
simply  supplv  fuel  for  local  consumption,  there  vided  for  hj  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  when  the 
are  found  Ssi  of  the  former  and  622  of  the  latter,  annexationists  carried  the  day  by  a  sweeping 
The  total  output  in  the  State  in  1889  was  11,-  majority,  and  the  various  town  organizations  be- 
597,963  tons,  which  was  less  bv  257,225  tons  than  came  merged  in  the  city  government.  There  are 
that  of  1888.  The  average  value  of  the  product  22  railroad  lines  centering  in  Chicago.  An  im- 
has  dropped  from  $1.12|  to  $1.07f  a  ton;  the  portant  election  was  held  on  Dec.  12, 1889,  by 
average  number  of  days  of  active  operations  has  which  a  Drainage  Commission  was  chosen,  con- 
fallen  from  220  to  21 1 ;  the  price  of  nand  mining  stituting  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  who  are  to  hold 
for  the  State  at  large  is  found  to  have  slightly  office  for  six  ;^ear8  and  superintend  the  work  of 
increased,  and  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  has  altering  the  city^s  sewage  system,  besides  formu- 
materially  diminished,  there  being  only  42  dur-  lating  a  plan  of  taxation  for  the  raising  of  the 
ing  the  year.  The  number  of  employ^  of  all  necessary  funds.  The  citv  sewage,  which  now 
kinds  was  30,076,  of  whom  23,583  were  miners,  largely  flows  into  Lake  Michigan,  is  to  be  di- 
There  were  859  boys  eniployed  underground.  rected  from  the  Chicap^  river  into  the  Illinois, 
Labor  Troubles.— ^n  Jan.  19,  1889,  2,000  and  thence  into  the  Mississippi.  Bv  this  means 
coal  miners  employed  by  the  Spring  Valley  it  is  hoped  adequate  drainage  will  be  assur^. 
Coal  Company  went  out  on  a  strike  on  account  The  project  received  the  approval  of  the  Leeis- 
of  the  employment  of  a  ma'n  who  refused  to  lature  in  a  bill  passed  at  its  last  session.  The 
abide  by  tne  miners*  agreement  to  work  but  a  new  breakwater,  with  which  the  harbor  has  re- 
limited  lime,  so  that  all  the  miners  might  have  a  centlv  been  improved,  was  erected  by  the  Na- 
chance  to  earn  a  living.  The  strike  continued  tional  Government  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  and 
tin  Jan.  28,  when  the  strikers  yielded,  aud  work  under  the  provisions  of  a  bill  passed  by  Congress 
was  resumed  in  the  mines  Feb.  1.  On  May  1,  in  1888,  extensive  repairs  were  made  upon  it 
another  strike  was  begun  in  the  Spring  Valley  during  that  year,  materiallv  increasing  its 
and  La  Salle  mines  and  in  northern  Illinois,  stren^h  and  usefulness.  The  river  and  its 
against  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  Chicago  Zou-  branches  now  have  an  improved  water  frontage 
aves  and  Companv  C  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  30  miles,  and  the  result  is  a  steady  increase  in 
were  ordered  to  Braidwood,  on  May  27,  to  pre-  the  volume  of  shipping.  A  change  of  manage- 
serve  order.  Two  members  of  the  State  Board  ment  in  the  Northside  street-car  system  resulted 
of  Charities  were  sent  by  the  Governor  to  North-  in  an  introduction  of  the  cable  system  in  that 
em  Illinois  to  investigate  the  difficulties.  They  division,  and  in  the  summer  of  1889  the  new  cor- 
found  that  under  the  former  prices  the  miners  poration  began  laying  the  groundwork  for  cable, 
averaged  only  $31.62  a  month,  while  under  the  traffic  on  the  west  side.  Several  companies  with 
reduced  scale  they  would  average  but  $28.09.  projects  for  transit  by  elevated  roads  were 
In  the  existing  state  of  the  coal  trade,  however,  granted  licenses  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Chi- 
they  advised  the  miners  to  accept  a  reduction,  cago  has  14  national  banks,  with  resources  ag- 
but  their  efforts  to  secure  an  agreement  were  un-  gregating  $96,000,000 ;  surplus  and  caf)ital  stock, 
successful.  The  strike  was  not  ended  untiilate  $15,000,000;  deposits,  $67,000,000.  The  other 
in  September,  when  the  miners  were  obliged  to  commercial  banlcs  aggregate  about  $12,500,000  in 
yield.  Much  suffering  was  caused  by  these  strikes,  capital,  and  have  deposits  somewhat  in  excess  of 
So  great  was  the  destitution  at  Spring  Valley  that  amount.  In  18i89  there  were  more  than  350 
that  early  in  September  it  was  called  to  the  at-  churches  in  Chicago,  an  increase  of  100  within 
tention  of  the  (Governor  in  a  memorial  from  citi-  a  dozen  years,  and  several  new  ones  are  in  course 
zens  interested,  and  he  ordered  the  adjutant-  of  construction.  Extensions  have  been  made  to 
general  to  make  an  immediate  investigation,  the  county  hospital,  which  can  now  accommo- 
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date  1,000  patients.  The  county  court-house 
and  city  hall,  built  of  granite  and  marble,  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000,000  each,  nave  been  completed.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mammoth  new  Board 
of  Trade  building,  which  was  completed  in  1885 
at  a  cost  of  $1,700,000,  24  great  office  buildings 
have  risen,  some  of  them  1§  stories  high.  The 
Tacoma  is  the  tallest,  and  the  Rookery  the  most 
elaborate  and  massive  in  its  interior  arrange- 
ments. The  old  Board  of  Trade  building — ^at 
Washington  and  La  Salle  Streets — has  been  built 
up  until  it  now  towers  alongside  the  Tacoma. 
But  the  most  remarkable  building  in  Chicago  is 
the  Auditorium,  on  Michigan  Avenue,  Con&^ress 
Street,  and  Wabash  Avenue.  Is  was  completed 
in  the  winter  of  1889,  and  the  great  opera  house, 
which  is  its  main  feature,  was  dedicated  Dec.  9 
of  that  year,  with  President  Harrison  in  attend- 
ance, and  Adelina  Patti  as  the  star  of  the  occa- 
sion. It  took  three  years  to  construct  the  build- 
ing, which  cost  $2,700,000.  The  value  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  $1,000,000.  The 
opera  house  will  seat  4,500  persons,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  most  complete  in  the  world.  It  was  in 
the  Auditorium  that  Gen.  Harrison  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  in  1888,  the  theatre 
having  been  completed  long  before  the  rest  of 
the  structure.  The  value  of  property  in  Chicago 
for  Uxation  in  1885  was  $293,188,950 ;  the  tax 
levied  thereon,  $5,123,905 ;  and  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  city,  $13,456,000.  In  1885  the  valuation 
of  propertv  aggregated  $139,958,288,  the  tax, 
$5,152,515,  and  the  debt,  $12,695,500.  Ten  per 
cent,  may  be  added  to  these  figures  to  estimate 
the  present  ones.    The  total  value  of  dutiable 

foods  imported  in  1885  was  $8,624,117.  Chicago 
as  29  grain  elevators,  with  a  united  capacity  of 
27,025,(KK)  bushels.  At  the  stock  yards  there' are 
more  than  40  meat-packing  firms  which,  in  the 
year  ending  March  1, 1886,  packed  4,928,730  hogs 
— half  of  the  pork-packing  product  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  The  total  value  of  the  live-stock 
receipts  at  the  stock  yards  in  1885  was  $173,598,- 
002,  the  arrivals  of  animals  averaging  600  car- 
loads a  day.  In  1888  there  was  a  large  increase 
over  this  average.  The  stock  yards — which  con- 
stitute the  largest  industry  of  Chicago — cover 
350  acres,  three  quarters  of  which  are  roofed. 
More  than  25,000  men  have  employment  the  year 
round  in  this  neighborhood.  Within  the  past  few 
years  ^reat  strides  have  been  made  in  the  dressed- 
oeef  mdustry,  the  number  of  cattle  slaugh- 
tered for  the  refrigerator-car  trade  being  about 
4,000  daily.  The  entire  annual  value  of  manu- 
factured products  is  nearly  $400,000,000.  Chi- 
cago has  more  than  60  public  schools,  occupying 
nearly  90  buildings  and  employing  1,200  teach- 
ers. The  number  of  pupils  is  between  76,000 
and  78,000,  and  the  annual  expenditure  $1,600,- 
000,  $1,000,000  of  which  goes  to  teachers.  There 
are  3  high  schools,  besides  those  in  Hyde  Park 
and  Lake  View.  About  400  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  8  of  which  are  daily,  are  published. 

INDIA,  an  empire  in  southern  Asia,  subject 
to  Great  Britain.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  is  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  under 
whose  supervision  the  executive  powers  are  exer- 
cised by  the  Governor-General,  or  Viceroy,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  council  of  six  ordinary  members 
who  preside  over  the  departments  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Finances,  the  Interior,  Military  Adminis- 


tration, and  Public  Works,  and  of  the  command^ 
er-in-chief  of  the  forces,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Council  by  virtue  of  his  office.  For  framing 
laws  and  retaliations  the  Governor  -  General 
names  from  six  to  twelve  additional  members, 
who  constitute,  with  the  ordinary  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  Governor-General,  a  Legisla- 
tive Council,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  pub- 
lic. The  six  ordinary  members  of  the  Govemor- 
General's  Council  an(l  the  Governors  of  Bombay 
and  Madras  are,  like  the  Governor-General,  a{>- 
pointed  by  the  Crown,  while  other  officials  are 
appointed  bv  the  Governor-General,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretory  of  State.  The 
Governors  of  Bombay  and  "Madras  have  each 
two  councils,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of 
Bengal  and  the  Northwest  Provinces  have  each 
a  legisative  council.  The  provinces  are  divid- 
ed into  districts,  which  are  under  the  entire  con- 
trol of  collector-magistrates  or  deputy  commis- 
sioners, who  have  under  them  joint  magistrates, 
assistant  magistrates,  deputy  collectors,  and 
other  officials,  and  are  themselves  responsible  to 
commissioners  where  the  districts  are  grouped 
into  divisions,  and  elsewhere  directly  to  the  ^v- 
ernor  or  chief  commissioner  of  the  province.  In 
the  native  or  feudatory  states  the  government 
is  carried  on  bv  the  native  princes  and  their 
functionaries  under  the  control  of  British  politi- 
cal residents  or  agents.  The  present  Governor- 
General  is  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  Dec.  11, 1888. 

Area  and  Population. — ^The  area  of  the  po- 
litical divisions  under  direct  British  rule,  and 
their  population  according  to  the  census  of  18S1 
are  as  follow : 


PROVINCES. 


Under  th«  GoverDor-Genenl : 

Ajmere 

Berar 

Coorg 

Under  Governors : 

Madras 

Bombay  and  Sindh 

Under  Ldeatenant-Governors ; 

Bengal 

Northwest  Provinoes  and  Ondh . . 

Punjab   

Under  Chief  Commissioners : 

Assam 

BritishBarmah   

Central  Provinces 


Sqinn  milei.  I     Popolatiaa. 


4,711 

17,711 

1,588 

141,001 
124,122 

160,f«8 
106,111 
106,632 

4e,841 

87,220 
84,445 


460.722 

S,672,67» 

178,812 

81,170,681 
16,454,414 

6«i»6Ql,4M 

44,107,869 
18,850,487 

4.881,426 
8,786,771 
9,888,791 


Total  British  territory '    868,465         199,042,492 


The  area  and  population  of  the  native  states 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 


STATES. 


Baroda 

Central  Indian  Agency 

Hyderabad 

Mysore 

Rajputana  Agency 

Cashmere 

Manlpur 

Bengal 

Northwest  Provinces . . 

Punjab 

Central  Provinces 

Madras 

Bombay 


Sqnin  miln.  I     Popsladw. 


8,670 
7.\079 
71,771 
24,728 
129,760 
80.900 

8,000 
86.684 

5,125 
85,817 
2S.&84 

8,091 
78,768 


Total  native  states 587,047 


2,185,005 
9.261.907 
9,845,594 
4,186,188 
10,26^892 
1,584,972 

221.070 
8,001.486 
2.84,\405 

741,750 
8,861.6^8 
1,709,720 
6,941,249 


66,604,Sn 


In  the  Central  Indian  Agency  there  are  82 
separate  states ;  in  the  Ilajputana  Agency,  20 ;  in 
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Bengal,  4;  in  the  Northwest  Provinces,  2 ;  in  the  tached  to  the  workshops  of  the  great  railroads. 
Punjab,  36;  in  the  Central  Provinces.  15;  in  On  Mareh  31,  1888,  there  were  3,460,844  pu- 
Madras,  5 :  in  Bombay,  20 ;  making  the  total  pils  registered  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  corn- 
number  of  tributary  stat^  189.  The\  death  pare<l  with  3,343,544  in  1887.  The  numbers 
rate  for  British  India  has  ranged  in  recent  years  attending  school  in  1888  was  2,970,850  at  public, 
between  20*98  per  1,000  in  1880  to  28-40,  which  and  439,123  at  private  institutions.  At  the 
was  the  rate  in  1878.  The  ratio  in  18JB5  was  training  schools  the  numbers  declined  from 
22-74  in  Bengal,  31-98  in  the  Northwest  Prov-  5,716  in  1887  to  4,761  in  1888,  while  at  other 
inces,  26*91  in  the  Punjab,  34*21  in  the  Central  special  schools  there  was  the  slight  increase 
Provinces,  86*07  in  Berar,  19*89  in  British  Bur-  from  11,215  to  11.511.  The  number  of  Hindus 
mah,  27-91  in  Assam,  21*8  in  Madras,  28*78  in  receiving  instruction  in  1888  was  2,365.792,  as 
Bombay,  15*91  in  Mysore,  and  16-57  in  Coorg.  compare<l  with  2,303,812  in  1887 ;  the  number  of 

The  population  of  India  in  1888  was  estimated  Mohammedans  increased  from  752,441  to  804,- 
at  269,477,728,  of  which  60,684.378  belonged  to  485 ;  Europeans  and  Eurasians  diminished  from 
native  states.  The  average  density  of  population  23,185  to' 23,160;  native  Christians  increased 
was  185  to  the  square  mile,  being  greatest  in  Ben-  from  60,611  to  74,498 ;  and  of  other  classes  there 
gal,  where  it  was  443,  the  Northwest  Provinces  were  203,121,  as  compared  with  192,314.  The 
and  Oudh  coming  next  with  416,  and  then  the  total  expenditure  of  tne  Government  on  educa- 
native  states  of  the  Central  Provinces  with  tion  rose  from  Hx  2.524,141  in  1887  to  Rx  2,619,- 
255 ;  while  Burmah,  tha  Bengal  native  states,  128  in  1888,  and  receipts  from  school  fees  from 
and  those  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Rz  652,995  to  Rx  729,409. 
Bombay  were  the  least  densely  populated.  The  Finance. — The  final  accounts  for  the  fiscal 
population  of  Upper  Burmah  is  estimated  at  year  ending  March  31.  1888,  make  the  total  or- 
3,000,000,  and  that  of  the  Shan  states  at  2.000,-  dinary  receipts  Rz  78,759,740.  (The  depreciation 
OCX).  The  Hindu  population  of  India  is  about  of  silver  is  so  great,  being  nearly  33^  per  cent. 
81,000,000;  Mohammedans,  81,000.000;  aborigi-  in  Indian  exchange,  that  tens  of  rupees  can  no 
nals  or  nature- worshipers,  6,500,000 ;  Buddhists,  longer  be  reckoned,  even  approximately,  as  equiv- 
3,500,000;  Christians,  nearly  2,000,000;  Sikhs,  alent  to  pounds  sterling.)  The  total  ordinary 
nearly  2,000,000;  Jains,  1,250,000;  Parsees.  expenditures  were  Rx  80,788,576,  leaving  a  defi- 
Jews,  and  others  are  comparatively  very  few.  cit  of  Rx  2,028,836.  The  receipts  in  England 
Of  the  Christian  population  nearly  1,000,000  are  were  Rx  370,741,  and  the  expenditures  in  Eng- 
Roman  Catholics,  •^60,000  are  adherents  of  the  land  Rx  21,855,698.  The  extraordinary"  expendi- 
Church  of  England,  and  178,000  belong  to  other  tures  amounted  to  Rx  10,585,030.  Of  tne  re- 
Protestant  denominations.  There  are  also  300,-  ceipts  Rx  23,189,292  came  from  land  revenue,  Rx 
000  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Greeks,  reiiiding  8,515,462  from  the  opium  monopoly,  Rx  6.670,- 
mainly  at  Travaneore.  The  British-bom  popu-  728  from  the  monopoly  of  salt,  Rx  3,876,298 
lation  is  given  as  89,798,  of  whom  12,610  are  fe-  from  stamps,  Rx  4,534,665  from  excise.  Rx  3,035,- 
males.  Of  the  non-official  population  of  British  323  from  provincial  taxes,  Rx  1,348,837  from 
birth  the  most  numerous  classes  are  merchants  customs,  Rx  1.431,436  from  licenses,  Rx  1,124,- 
and  clerks,  who  number  886,  the  next  being  125  from  forests,  Rx  311,253  from  registration, 
planters,  541  in  number,  and  after  them  the  Rx  743,597  from  tributes,  Rx  746,555  from  inter- 
civil  engineers,  physicians,  land  owners,  and  mis-  est,  Rx  2,229,546  from  posts,  telegraphs,  and 
sionaries,  the  last  named  numbering  178.  Of  mint,  Rx  571,850  from  legislation  and  justice.  Rx 
the  British-bom  population  52,240  are  between  350,293  from  police,  Rx  195,027  from  shipping, 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  and  20,052  be-  Rx  378,572  from  public  instruction,  Rx  16,839,- 
tween  thirty  and  forty.  "972  from  railroads,  irrigation,  roads,  and  public 

The  returns  for  several  years  past  show  a  pro-  buildings,  Rx  1,060,815  from  military  services, 

gressive  increase  in  grave  crimes,  such  as  mur-  and  Rx  1,606,108  from  miscellaneous  sources, 

•aer,  gang-robberv,  burglary,  and  cattle  stealing.  Of  the  total  ordinary  expenditures  Rx  5,441,- 

In  1887  there  were  2.1.'>5  murders,  25,890  other  754  were  for  interest  on  the  debt,  Rx  1,692,945 

serious  crimes  against  the  person,  103,462  bur-  for  refunds  and  compensations,  Rx  7,745,218  for 

glaries,  and  27,827  gang-robberies.    These  sta-  collection  of  revenue,  Rx  2,255,829  for  the  post- 

tistics  do  not  include  the  crimes  in  Upper  Bur-  office,  telegraphs,  and  mint.  Rx   1,769,935  for 

mah.  Some  attribute  the  growth  of  crime  in  In-  civil  departments,  Rx  3,422.923  for  legislation 

dia  to  the  spread  of  education,  others  to  ideas  of  and  justice,  Rx  3,693,621  for  police,  Rx  670,845 

political  liberty,  and  still  others  to  the  worth-  for  marine  services,  Rx  1,740,313  for  public  in- 

lessness  of  the  police.  struction,  Rx  684.660  for  foreign  affairs,  Rx  924,- 

Edncation. — There  are  106,000.000  males  and  067  for  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs,  Rx 
111,000,000  females  in  India  who  are  neither  un-  3,891,067  for  pensions  and  charity,  Rx  870,063 
der  instruction  nor  able  to  read  or  write.  Only  for  printing,  etc.,  Rx  91,408  for  famine  relief,  Rx 
11-8  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  20,873,951  Jor  the  army,  Rx  24,649,386  for  pub- 
found  in  the  schools.  Among  girls  the  proper-  lie  works,  and  Rx  370,591  for  various  purposes, 
tion  is  only  1*8  per  cent.  The  students  at  the  For  1888-*89  the  total  receipts  from  ordinary 
universities,  of  which  there  are  five,  numbered  sources  were  estimated  at  Rx  80,010.500,  and  the 
13,189  in  1888,  and  among  them  there  were  17  expenditures  at  Rx  80,708,500.  The  fall  of  the 
girls.  The  pupils  at  secondary  schools  num-  rujwe  was  not  so  great,  however,  as  was  ex j>ec ted, 
bered  441,876,  or  3  per  cent,  more  than  in  1887.  and  in  the  closed  accounts  the  deficit  disappears. 
Of  technical  schools  in  India  there  are  14  de-  An  improvement  in  the  salt,  opium,  and  land 
voted  to  medicine,  15  to  engineering  and  survey-  revenues,  a  slight  recovery  in  the  rate  of  ex- 
ing,  4  to  art,  and  73  to  industrial  education,  change,  and  economies  in  the  civil  departments 
The  most  important  industrial  schools  are  at-  enable  the  Government  to  predict  a  surplus  of 
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Rz  693,610  for  1889-*90.  The  increase  in  receipts  Rx  2,631,750  were  given  for  the  relief  of  famine 
from  salt  are  owing  to  importations  that  were  during  that  period.  The  cost  of  the  new  frontier 
delayed  because  dealers  expected  the  rate  of  defenses  on  the  northwest  has  been  between  Rx 
duty  to  be  lowered.  Many  expected  that  raising  7,000,000,  and  Rx  8,000,000,  and  before  they  are 
the  salt  duty  by  25  per  cent,  in  January,  1888,  completed  will  probably  rise  to  Rx  13,000,000. 
would  cause  a  great  railing  off  in  the  consump-  The  total  expenaiture  on  that  frontier  has  bc«n 
tion  of  salt ;  but,  except  in  Burmah,  the  quantity  Rx  20,000,000,  while  the  conouest  of  Burmah  has 
consumed  in  1888-'89  was  very  nearly  the  same  cost  India  more  than  Rx  9,000,000. 
as  in  1887-^88.  In  Burmah,  where  the  duty  was  The  public  debt  on  March  81, 1888,  amounted 
increased  fivefold,  the  consumption  fell  off  to  to  £191,945,844.  The  capital  of  the  consolidated 
less  than  one  sixth  of  what  it  was  in  the  preced-  debt  was  £182,230,010,  of  which  £98,089,862  were 
ing  year.  The  opium  revenue  has  declined  from  payable  in  India  in  rupees  and  £84,140,148  in 
Rx  8.500,000  in  1881  to  Rx  6,000,000  in  1888,  gold  in  England.  In  1889  the  4-per-cent  debt, 
owing  mainly  to  the  fall  in  price  in  China  amounting  to  Rx  53,261,820,  was  converted  to  3^- 
through  the  competition  of  the  Chinese  drug  per-cent  stock,  effecting  an  annual  saving  to  the 
and  to  the  increase  in  the  Chinese  import  duties  revenues  of  £2(36,300.  A  conversion  of  a  part  of 
by  the  Chefoo  convention.  Formerly  the  Chi-  4^  per  cent,  was  accomplished  in  1889-'90,  the 
nese  import  duty  was  95  rupees  per  chest,  and  interest  being  reduced  to  4  per  cent  Under  an 
traders  were  often  able  to  evade  payment  of  the  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1888  the  sum  of  £3,* 
inland  transit  dues.  By  the  Chefoo  convention  500,000  was  borrowed  by  the  Government  at  3 
these  inland  dues  were  commuted  for  a  sum  of  per  cent.,  and  turned  over  to  companies  for  the 
253  rupees  per  chest,  payable  at  the  port  of  entry  construction  of  railroads, 
with  the  import  duty.  The  average  price  of  The  Army. — The  re^lar  British  troops  gar- 
opium  has  fallen  from  1,850  rupees  in  1861  to  risoned  in  India,  according  to  the  army  estimates 
1,060  rupees  in  1888.  Even  at  the  latter  price  of  1889-'90,  number  72,424  officers  and  men,  com- 
the  Government  monopoly  makes  an  enormous  prising  53  battalions  of  infantry,  with  58,595 

grofit,  as  the  cost  of  a  chest  is  only  380  rupees,  men ;  9  regiments  of  cavalrv,  with  5,661  men ; 
>f  the  total  exports  in  1888  no  less  than  84^  per  88  batteries  of  artillery,  with  12,735  men ;  850 
cent,  went  to  China.  On  opium  grown  in  native  officers  of  engineers  ;  and  83  administrative 
states  a  duty  of  650  rupees  is  paid  to  the  Indian  troops.  The  native  army  in  1887  numbered  1,687 
Government  on  its  introduction  into  British  terri-  officers  and  132,805  non-commissioned  officers 
tory.  The  loss  by  exchange  to  the  Indian  reve-  and  privates,  and  the  European  army  3,720  offi- 
nue  of  1889-'90  is  reckoner  at  Rx  7,059,000.  The  cers  and  69,862  non-commissioned  officers  and 
Indian  treasury  receives  a  large  surplus  revenue  privates,  making  the  total  strength  of  the  Brit- 
from  the  administration  of  justice,  and  yet  the  ish  forces  in  that  year  208,074  of  all  ranks.  The 
courts,  especially  in  Bengal,  are  scandalously  in-  native  troops  comprised  103,492  infantry,  23,455 
sufficient  and  poorly  appointed.  cavalry,  3,847  sappers  and  miners,  3,219  artillery. 
The  provincial  administrations  now  receive  and  the  Viceroy  s  body  guard  of  201  men.  The 
26i  per  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue  of  British  In-  volunteer  corps,  compo^  of  Europeans,  Euia- 
dia,  and  spend  36^  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  expen-  sians,  natives  who  joined  the  British  volunteers 
diture.  They  have  tne  duty  of  collecting  the  rev-  while  studying  in  English  universities,  and  other 
enue  except  that  from  salt  and  opium,  and  they  natives  in  such  outposts  as  Quetta,  on  March  31, 
control  the  expenditure  on  the  administration  of  1888,  numbered  21,200  men ;  but  of  these  not 
justice,  schools,  jails,  and  medical  sanitary  works,  more  than  12,000  or  13.000  are  trained  to  arms, 
and  on  the  greater  part  of  the  irrigation  works  They  are  armed  with  Martini-Henry  rifles.  The 
and  the  whole  of  the  roads  and  bridges.  Every  railroad  employes  of  European  ori|rin  are  uni- 
province  retains  three  fourths  of  the  stamp  rev-  formly  or^nized  in  volunteer  military  associ- 
enue,  one  fourth  of  the  excise  revenue,  all  of  the  ations,  which  have  sometimes  performed  impor- 
original  provincial  rates,  one  half  of  the  revenue  tant  services  in  guarding  railroad  property  and 
derived  from  assessed  taxes,  forests,  and  regis-  checking  disturbances  in  districts  devoid  of 
tration,  and  a  varying  percentage  of  the  land  troops  and  police.  The  Indian  military  police, 
revenue,  ranging  from  22  per  cent,  in  the  west-  which  is  commanded  by  British  officers,  numbers 
ern  provinces  to  58^  per  cent,  in  Bombay.  The  about  200,000  men.  The  armies  of  the  native 
Central  Imperial  Government  restricts  its  ex-  chiefs  have  an  aggregate  strength  of  over  325,- 
penditure  to  such  matters  as  interest  on  the  pub-  000.  The  military  scheme  for  the  employment 
lie  debt,  the  army,  opium,  the  post-office,  tele-  of  troops  of  the  feudatory  states  for  the  defense 
graphs,  the  greater  part  of  the  railroads,  and  all  of  the  Indian  frontiers  is  being  developed.  The 
the  military  works.  The  railroads,  however  ben-  Government  has  undertaken  to  discipline  and 
eficial  to  the  country  they  may  be,  cause  an  an-  train  for  modem  warfare  5,000  troops  set 
nual  loss  to  the  Indian  Government  of  about  apart  from  the  army  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad, 
Rx  2,250,000.  to  organize  and  drill  in  the  same  manner  the 
The  famine  insurance  or  relief  fund  was  insti-  force  of  2,000  men  offered  by  Gwalior,  and  will 
tuted  in  1878,  when  the  Government  promised  to  train  eventually  contingents  from  the  other 
raise  £1,500,000  annually  as  an  insurance  against  states,  thus  obtaining  a  reserve  force  of  80,000 
famine  and  invest  or  apply  it  for  that  purpose  disciplined  troops  that  can,  if  necessary,  be  large- 
only.  New  taxes  were  imposed  for  the  express  ly  and  speedily  augmented.  These  reserve  corps 
object  of  raising  this  fund,  yet  it  has  been  used  are  being  equipped  with  breech-loaders  and  car- 
for  purposes  of  war  and  annexation,  and  only  bines,  and  provided  with  instructors  under  the 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Ripon  was  it  direction  of  a  special  inspector-general  and  his 
applied  to  famine-relief  works.  Of  £16,500.000  staff.  There  were  13,400  men,  including  3,700 
raised  for  famine  insurance  in  eleven  years  only  cavalry,  under  the  instruction  of  English  officers 
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in  the  autumn  of  1889.    The  British  troop  of  manufactures,  Rx  6,375,000.    The  net  import  of 

Bombay  and  Madras,  which  have  had  an  inde-  gold  in   1889  was  Rx  2,813,300,  and  of  silver 

pendent  organization  heretofore,  are  shortly  to  Kx  9,246,600.    Since  1834  it  is  estimated  that 

be  united  with  the  Indian  army  under  the  di-  £442,000,000  of  the  precious  metals  have  been 

rection  of  the  Government  of  India.  absorbed  by  India.    In  the  last  thirty  years, 

Commerce.~The  toUl  value  of  merchandise  £118,250,000  of  gold  and  £227,000,000  of  silver 

imports  for  the  year  1887-*88  was  Rx  65,005,000,  have  been  receiv^  and  retained, 

against  Rx  61,777,000  in  1886-*87,  and  the  value  The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  mer- 

01  exports  of  Indian  produce  was  Rx  86,422,000,  chandise  imported  on  private  account  in  1887-88, 

against  Rx  84,937,000.    Included  in  these  totals  were  as  follow,  in  tens  of  rupees : 

is  the  trade  across  the  land  frontiers,  consisting  imfortc. 

in  1887-88  of  Rx  3,750,000  of  imports  and  Rx    CoUon mannikctiires «tJoM78 

4,750,000   of   exports.      The    imports   of   textile  Metol»,h*Mware,  and  cuOery '.!*..*!; !.!!!!!!'.!*.!!    6,407,029 

manufactures  in  1888  was  Rx  31,280,000,  against    Sl^JSTiS!^  ^""^^  v til^^^ 

Rx  32,361,000  in  the  previous  year,  whUe  the  g^JT^.I^.^'^^'^*^;'^:::;::^                    tfSj?? 

value  of  other  manufactured  articles  increased    Machinery  and  mill-work '...'.'.'.'.    i,8oo^i7 

from  Rx  15,562,000  to  Rx  18,119,000.     On  the    Woolen  manafiMitupM I'llS'^" 

side  of  exports  there  was  an  increase  in  cotton,    pjovWoiw  .' .' .'  i  aSJaS 

1  ute,  and  other  textile  materials  from  Rx  19,-  Lioaors  ...*.'.'.*..     '.      '. '. '. '. '.  *. '. ' ".  *            '. .  '.  *    i',487,066 

895,000  to  Rx  22,037,000,  and  in  yarns  from  Rx    ?**•  ••,;•-,  •^••/,:•^  -v J'Sfl" 

6,140,000  to  Rx  7,759,000.     The  grain  exports    i^^  ^•'*^'""*^*  ^'  ^^•'y> ^'SfS?? 

fell  off  from  Rx  18,239,000  to  Rx  15,777,000.  82^^::;;::::;:;::::::::::::;. ::::;;. :::::::::;    m,m 

The  exports  of  colonial  products,  including  tea    g^»»» 678,968 

and  coffee,  increased  from  Rx  7,467,000  to  Rx  7,-    Sljf! J?2^ 

821,000,  seeds  from  Rx  9,245,000  to  Rx9,452,ooo,  rmbrdtai;::;::;;;;:;;::::;:::::::::::::.:::;';   m^ 

and  those  of  dnigs,  oils,  and  gums  from  Rx  5,-    Grain io,7T2 

679,000  to  Rx  6,293,000,  while  the  exports   of    AH  other  artldea Jl^i^ 

hides  and  leather  declined  from  Rx  5,203,000  to         Total 62,884,828 


Rx  4,910,000,  and  opium  from  Rx  11,078,000  to 


Rx  1,721,000.  .  ^      EXPORTS.  V.1U.. 

The  trade  with  Great  Britein  is  represented  by  S3£„"^P''^'* JS'SfS'S? 

Rx  49,042,487  of  the  imports,  and  Rx  33,042,487  opiS". .:::::::::::;::::.:::::;:;:::::;:::::  io;o67jS 

of    the   exports ;    China  and   Hong-Kong   by  Oil  seeds  and  other  seeds 9,885,024 

Rx  3^15,185  of  imports  and  Rx  12,054095  of  J^»ii,.iiii^;::::.;:::;;::::::::::;:::;:  SK 

exports;  France  by  Rx  849,016  of  imports  and  Tea 6.174.440 

Rx  7,167,847  of  exports;  the  Straits  Settlements  HWesandskins ' 4,862,881 

by  Rx  2,119,599  of  import«and  Rx  8,823,814  of  J^t^SiimiiAct™ fuaiJo 

exports;  Italy  by  Rx  370,993  of  imports  and  coffee '.'...".'.". *.    il629680 

Rx  4,505.246  of  exports;  the  United  States  by  Wool  ....!.*!! .'!..!..;.!.".!!!*.!*.!..     972>46 

Rx  2,119,599  of  imports  and  Rx  3,722,059  of  ex-  ^^ g2i,867 

g)rts;  Austria  by  Rx  770,932  of  imports  and  Biik;reW,Mdcocoon8  !!!!!*.!!:: !".!!!'.. ' ;:!;!.;.*!      480310 

X  2,722,048  of  exports;  Belgium  by  Rx  304,643  Oils 471,066 

of  imports  and  Rx  3,161.552  of  exports ;  Egypt  f<^  "^  mannfyiures  of  wood 466.MJ8 

by  Rx  72,406  of  imoorts  and  Rx  3,202,598  of  iiT'^Safc'JttJ:.^^  879,W6 

exports;  Ceylon  by  Rx  633,599  of  imports  and  All  other  articles 4,248,18S 

Rx  1,983,215  of  exports ;  Mauritius  by  Rx  1,550,-  _  .  .  m^uuaift 

373of  imports  and  Rx  1,011,555  of  exports;  Aus-         ^*^ 62,884,818 

tralia  by  Rx  484,809  of  importe  and  Rx  1,110,872  Partial  returns  for  363,594,805  acres  out  of 
of  exports;  Germany  by  Rx  194,492  of  imports  500,142,639,  which  is  the  total  area  of  British 
and  Rx  1,014,889  of  exports.  India  as  ascertained  by  surveys,  show  that  in  1887 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  there  were  152,316,260  acres  cultivated,  including 
1888-'89  was  Rx  179,095,000,  an  increase  of  16^  22,099,983  acres  of  fallow  land,  43,282,140  acres 
per  cent,  over  the  total  for  1887-88.  The  aver-  were  under  Government  forests  or  forests  admin- 
age  total  value  for  the  five  years  ending  with  istered  under  the  forestry  act.  and  166,820,451 
1889  was  Rx  162,288,750,  and  for  the  five  years  acres  were  uncultivated,  of  which  79,434,487  acres 
preceding  Rx  139.915,000.  The  average  excess  were  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  area  devoted 
of  exports  over  im{X)rts  for  ten  years  nas  been  to  rice  was  60,971,764  acres ;  to  wheat,  19,156,- 
Rx  16,870,000,  including  treasure.  The  increase  870  acres ;  to  other  food  grains,  80,504.080  acres ; 
in  the  import  trade  in  1889  was  due  almost  en-  to  cotton,  jute,  and  other  fibers,  11,591,716  acres ; 
tirely  to  yarn  and  cotton  piece  goods.  The  in-  to  oil  seeds,  9,594,040  acres;  to  indigo,  2,112,792 
crease  in  exports  was  spread  over  all  the  prinei-  acres ;  to  sugar-cane,  1,971,793  acres ;  to  all  other 
pal  staples,  the  largest  increase  being  30}  \)er  crops,  including  tea  and  coffee,  10,903,605  acres ; 
cent,  in  jute,  which  was  followed  by  jute  manu-  total  cultivatea  area  (according  to  provincial  re- 
factures,  cotton  manufactures,  and  coffee.  The  turns),  184,612,259  acres.  The  irrigated  area  is 
values  of  the  leading  exports  were  as  follow :  24,250,000  acres.  Of  the  wheat  lands  more  than 
Grain  and  pulse,  Rx  15,943,300;  raw  cotton,  5,600,000  acres  are  irrigated;  of  other  cereals 
Rx  15,045,000;  opium,  Rx  10,690,000;  seeds,  and  pulse,  14,007,000  acres;  of  other  food  crops, 
Rx  9,560,000;   raw  jute,   Rx  7,897,500;   cotton  1,619,000 ;  of  other  crops,  3,024,000  acres.    Most 
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of  the  irrigation  works  are  unprofitable.  Their  importation  of  sugar  has  increased  in  recent 
total  cost  to  the  end  of  1887  was  reported  to  years,  while  the  exportation  has  decreased,  owing 
have  been  Rx  23,770,346.  They  entail  an  annual  to  the  competition  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe.  The 
loss  to  the  Indian  Treasury  of  about  Rx  725,-  exportation  of  tea  has  made  great  strides,  Indian 
400.  The  returns  of  agricultural  live  stock  for  tea,  grown  mostly  in  Assam,  having  supplanted 
1887  (except  for  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  Chinese  tea  in  the  English  market.  Mineral  oil 
and  Assam,  which  comprise  38  per  cent,  of  the  has  become  an  important  item  in  the  trade  re- 
cultivated  area  of  British  India)  are :  Cows  and  turns.  Umbrellas  are  very  largely  imported, 
bullocks,  35,677,081 ;  buffaloes,  9,258,564;  horses  both  from  England  and  from  China.' 
and  ponies,  909,412 ;  mules  and  donkeys,  941,563 ;  The  development  of  the  foreign  trade  of  India 
sheep  and  goats,  25,571,588.  has  been  comnaratively  greater  with  other  coun- 

Tne  crop  reports  for  1888-*89  state  that  the  tries  than  witn  Great  Britain,  and  Indian  corn- 
wheat  harvest  in  the  Punjab  exceeded  that  of  modi  ties  have  come  into  competition  with  British 
the  previous  year  h}'  6^  per  cent.,  and  that  in  in  certain  markets.  Especially  have  the  exports 
Scinde  there  was  an  increase  of  9  per  cent.,  but  to  China,  Japan,  and  eastern  Africa  largely  in- 
that  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  m  the  North-  creased.  The  value  of  the  Indian  trade  carried 
west  Provinces  and  Oudh  the  yield  fell  below  through  the  Suez  Canal  steadily  advances.  In 
that  of  1887-88  by  23  per  cent.  1888-'89  it  amounted  to  68  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  area  devotcKl  to  wheat  culture  in  1889-^90  80  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  58(  per  cent,  of 

is  estimated  at  from  26,000,000  to  27,000,000  the  exports  passing  through   the  canal.     The 

acres.    The  total  exports  for  five  years  show  an  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  74^  per  cent,  of  the 

annual  average  of   18,729,851   hundred-weight,  total,  France  coming  next  with  7^  per  cent 
The  wheat  trade  has  suffered  from  the  careless-        NaTigation. — The   total  number  of  vessels 

ness  of  native  cultivators  in  growing  and  gather-  entered  at  the  ports  of  India  in  1887-'88  was  5,308, 

ing  the  crops.    Indian  wheat  has  always  reached  of  3,514,214  tons ;  the  number  cleared  was  5.585, 

the  European  market  with  an  admixture  of,  at  of  3,675,251  tons.    Of  the  vessels  entered  1,898, 

least,  5  per  cent,  of  seeils  and  dirt  and  with  a  large  of  2,823,712  tons,  belonged  to  Great  Britain : 

percentage  of  white  wheat  mixed  with  the  red,  1,043,  of  136,968  tons,  to  British  India ;  1,627,  of 

and  of  red  wheat  in  the  white.     Dealings  in  83,311  tons,  to  native  states ;  and  740,  of  470,223 

Indian  wheat  have  been  made  under  a  form  of  tons,  to  foreign  countries.    The  number  of  steam 

contract  requiring  that  deliveries  shall  be  of  the  vessels  arriving  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  in 

fair  average  quality  of  all  shipments  received  1887-88  was  949,  of  1,637,738  tons.    The  num- 

from  India  during  the  same  month.    Since  buy-  ber  of  coasting  vessels  entered  in  1887-88  was 

ing  by  sample  was  impossible,  dealers  on  receiv-  120,269,  of  9,0^1,633  tons ;  the  number  cleared 

ing  a  lot  grown  and  prepared  for  market  with  was  106,756,  of  8,899,906  tons, 
unusual  care  have  invariably  mixed  dirt  with  it        Railroads. — There  are  five  great  trunk  lines 

to  bring  it  down  to  the  average.    It  thus  became  of  railroad  belonging  to  companies  subsidized 

more  profitable  to  the  ryots  to  send  off  wheat  and  guaranteed  by  the  Government.    These  are 

dirty  than  to  clean  it.    In  1889  the  matter  was  the  Great  Indian   Peninsula,  the  Madras,  the 

discussed  in  English  newspapers  and  commercial  Oudh  and  Rohilcund,  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and 

bodies,  and  some  of  the  traae  associations  adopted  Central  Indian,  and  the  South  Indian  lines.    The 

a  new  rule  by  which  a  higher  price  is  given  for  state  has  built  subsidiary  lines  as  feeders  for 

Indian  wheat  containing  not  more  than  2  per  these  and  others  for  famine  relief,  as  well  as 

cent,  of  impurities.  strategic  railroads.    Of  14,059  miles  built  before 

At  the  end  of  1888-'89  there  were  124  cotton  the  close  of  the  year  1887-*88f  in  which  £186,- 
mills  in  operation  in  India,  with  21,561  looms  000,000  of  capital  were  invested,  6,368  miles 
and  2,762,518  spindles.  They  consumed  3,110,-  earned  more  than  5  per  cent.,  2,386  miles  be- 
289  hundred- weight  of  raw' cotton,  and  eave  tween  3  and  5  per  cent.,  and  5,305  miles  failed 
employment  to  91,598  persons.  The  capital  in-  to  earn  3  per  cent.  The  passenger  receipts  for 
vested  was  nearly  £10,000,000.  Of  the  124  1888  showed  an  improvement  of  8*12  per  cent., 
mills  91  were  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where  and  the  freight  receipts  were  10*88  percent.,  more 
in  1870  there  were  only  7  mills.  The  area  under  than  in  1887.  There  were  15,245  miles  corn- 
cotton  in  the  beginning  of  1888  was  14,532,513  pleted  at  the  end  of  1888-*89,  the  chief  sections 
acres,  of  which  about  5,500,000  were  in  Bombay  opened  during  the  year  having  been  110  miles 
and  2Scinde.  There  were  4  woolen  mills  in  India  on  the  Bengal  and  Nagpore  line,  303  miles  on 
in  1888,  with  263  looms  and  6,868  spindles.  Since  the  Indian  Midland,  anti  222  miles  on  the  Bur- 
1879  the  number  of  cotton  mills  has  increased  man  line.  The  gross  receipts  in  1888-'89 
121  per  cent.,  the  spindles  90  per  cent.,  the  looms  amounted  to  Rx  19,764,475  andf  the  expenses  to 
65  per  cent.,  the  number  of  oi>erativcs  113  per  Rx  9,874,347.  There  were  103,156,013  passen- 
cent.,  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  232  per  gers  carried,  against  95,411,779  in  the  previous 
cent.  China  and  Japan  take  seven  eighths  of  year.  The  wheat  carried  has  increased  in  two 
the  total  export  of  cotton  yams.  The  cotton  years  from  964,428  to  1,175,231  tons.  In  1887 
yarns  and  twists  of  Bombay  affect  injuriously  the  Government  purchased  the  East  Indian  line 
the  exports  of  Lancashire  fabrics  to  those  coun-  at  a  large  advance  on  the  cost.  In  1884  it  was 
tries,  and  the  Indian  Government  has  been  re-  announced  that  there  would  be  no  more  guaran- 
qucsted  to  curtail  the  extraordinary  hours  of  tees  or  subsidies,  and  that  private  enterprise 
labor  in  the  Indian  mills.  The  people  of  India,  could  be  nUied  on  to  complete  the  system  of 
on  the  other  hand,  have  asked  for  tne  repeal  of  economic  railroads.  The  Bengal  and  North- 
the  British  duty  on  silver  plate  and  the  ab<)lition  western  Railroad,  which  was  built  without  state 
of  hall-marks  in  order  to  promote  the  export  of  assistance,  earned  3^  i)ercent.  on  invested  capital 
Indian  silversmiths'  work  to  Great  Britain.  The  in  1888,  the  second  year  of  its  operation.    Since 
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the  guaranteed  companies  have  all  the  arterial  Partial  Famine. — In  Ganjam,  a  coast  dis- 
routes,  and  new  roads  can  only  serve  as  their  trict  in  Madras,  to  the  north  of  the  Godavari 
feeders,  there  is  little  encouragement  to  private  river,  a  failure  of  crops  from  drought  caused 
enterprise.  In  1889  the  Government  felt  com-  great  scarcity  of  food  in  1889.  The  country, 
pelled  to  return  to  the  guarantee  system  or  to  which  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  pr^- 
adopt  the  sptem  of  land  grants.  In  treating  idency,  is  exceptionally  fertile,  but  is  devoid  of 
with  a  syndicate  for  the  construction  of  a  line  irrigation  tanks  and  even  of  wells.  Grain  rose 
from  Chittagong  to  East  Bengal  it  was  proposed  to  ramine  prices.  The  Governor,  Lord  Conne- 
to  subsidize  it  with  3,000  square  miles  of  land,  mara,  who  visited  the  district  in  May,  established 
with  exclusive  ri&fhts  to  prospect  for  gold  or  relief  works  and  ordered  gratuitous  aid  to  be 
petroleum.  The  length  of  guaranteed  lines  at  given  to  women  and  children.  The  cholera 
the  close  of  1887-'88  was  3,911  miles ;  of  assisted  raged  at  the  same  time,  causing  1,000  deaths  a 
lines,  653  miles;  of  imperial  state  lines,  7,455  week.  The  want  of  rain  was  great  throughout 
miles ;  of  provincial  state  lines,  1,539  miles ;  of  southern  India.  In  the  Orissa  and  Patna  di vis- 
native  and  foreign  state  lines,  883  miles ;  total,  ions  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay  the  failure  of 
14,383  miles.  the  harvest  was  not  so  complete  as  in  Ganjam ; 

Posts  and  Telegraplis.  The  postal  traffic  has  but  there  was  greater  suffering  because  the  au- 

doubled  in  ten  years.    The  number  of  letters  thorities  were  less  prompt  in  providing  relief, 

forwarded  during  the  year  ending  MaFch  31, 1888,  A  magistrate  at  Alipore  punished  starving  men 

was  244,204,771 ;  of  newspapers,  21,832,775.    The  and  women  for  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws  in 

receipts  for  the  year  were  Kx  1,214,196 ;  expenses,  scraping  salt  from  the  earth  to  flavor  their  meal 

fix  1,375,215.  of  water-lily  stalks.    In  Ingul  10  per  cent,  of  the 

The  telegraph  lines  on  March  31,  1888,  had  a  people  suffered  extreme  hunger.    In  the  native 

total  length  of  31,894  miles,  with  93,517  miles  of  stat^  the  distress  was  generally  more  acute  than 

wire,  exclusive  of  226  miles  of  cable.    The  num-  in  British  territory.    The  Rajah  of  PuspuUa,  in 

ber  of  paid  dispatches  in  1887-*88,  was  2,825,691.  particular,  was  censured  for  his  neglect. 

The  receipts  were  Rx  763,886 ;   expenses,  Rx  Tlie  Crawford  Case. — Lord  Reay,  Governor 

786,627.  of  Bombay,  in  attempting  to  extirpate  corrup- 

The  Drink  Traffic — The  Government  of  In-  tion  in  the  civil  service,  received  no  support  or 
dia  is  accused  by  the  natives  and  their  sympa-  sympathy  from  other  Indian  administrators, 
thizers  with  having  for  fiscal  reasons  introduced  whose  practice  is  to  hush  up  scandals  and  pre- 
and  encouraged  the  vices,  formerly  rare,  of  spir-  vent  misdeeds  of  British  officials  from  coming 
it  drinking  and  opium  smoking,  which  have  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  Arthur  Travers 
caused  a  great  deal  of  misery  and  degradation  Crawford,  a  Bombay  civil  servant,  was  promoted 
throug[hoiit  India  in  recent  times.  The  Govern-  to  the  high  post  of  commissioner  of  the  central 
ment  itself  manufactures  liquor  in  the  central  division  of  the  Presidency,  with  headquarters  at 
distilleries,  which  are  farmed  out  under  a  system  Poona,  He  was  in  grievously  embarrassed  cir- 
that  encourages  the  manufacture  and  sale.  Else-  cumstances,  and  in  1873  agreed  to  pay  to  his 
where  the  proprietors  of  stills  pay  a  fixed  sum  creditors  all  his  large  salary  in  excess  of  1,800 
to  the  Government,  and  since  no  effective  re-  rupees  a  month.  His  embarrassment  contin- 
strictions  are  placed  on  the  quantity  or  quality  ued  and  he  continued  to  borrow,  till  in  1884  the 
of  the  product,  they  distill  poisonous  liquor  and  Government  sanctioned  an  arrangement  by  which 
sell  as  much  as  thev  can.  This  system  was  in-  his  pay  and  allowances  were  handed  over  to  his 
troduced  in  1876,  when  the  revenue  from  drink  creditors,  1,500  rupees  being  reserved  for  the 
had  been  stationary  for  several  years.  Within  monthly  expenses  of  himself  and  his  family  in 
five  years  the  receipts  of  the  Government  from  England,  and  later  this  was  cut  down  to  650 
this  source  doubled.  An  attempt  was  made  to  rupees.  Meanwhile  he  lived  extravagantly,  pay- 
reverse  this  policy,  but,  as  the  revenue  straight-  ing  through  his  bank  as  much  as  50,000  rupees 
way  fell  off  oy  Rx  50,000,  the  Government  grad-  in  a  single  year.  Subordinate  officials  accused 
uall^  returned  to  the  old  system,  licensing  50  him  of  extortion,  a  definite  charge  of  taking 
distilleries  at  a  time  in  spite  of  the  protest  bribes  was  finally  brought  against  him,  he  at- 
of  the  native  population.  The  revenue  from  tempted  to  flee  in  disguise,  and  was  am>sted. 
liquor  rose  from  Itx  2,619,000  in  1879  to  Rx  4,-  In  October,  1888,  a  commission,  consisting  of 
5'2B,000  in  1888.  In  Bengal  the  consumption  of  three  civil  servants  of  high  official  rank,  was  ap- 
strong  drink  has  increased  in  ten  years  bv  135  pointed  bv  the  Government  of  India  at  the  re- 
per  cent,  or  from  1,600,000  to  3,700,000  gallons,  quest  of  tne  Bombay  Government  to  investigate 
In  Bombay  between  1882  and  1886  there  was  an  tlie  case.  Mr.  Crawford  told  the  commissioners 
increase  of  37^  {)er  cent.,  or  from  2,000,000  to  that  he  had  agents  engaged  in  borrowing  money 
2,750,000  gallons.  A  convention  of  missionaries  for  him  from  natives  in  different  parts  of  the 
at  Calcutta  in  December,  1888,  proposed  to  con-  large  and  [)opulous  district  over  wnich  he  was 
fer  the  right  of  local  option  on  the  municipal-  the  chief  magistrate,  his  principal  agent  being 
ities,  feeling  confident  that  the  municipalities  one  Hanmantrao  Raghavendra.  This  man  tes- 
would  refuse  to  license  the  sale  of  liquor.'  The  tified  that  Mr.  Crawford  employed  him  simply 
Hindus  and  the  Mohammedans  are  alike  opposed  as  a  general  agent  to  obtain  bribes,  and  that  he 
to  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  the  climate  and  the  kept  the  commissioner  in  funds  and  in  return 
constitution  of  the  people  make  indulgence  in  dispensed  all  the  patronage  and  favors  and  sug- 
liquor  a  fatal  habit.  The  imports  of  spirits  gested  all  appointments,  promotions,  and  trans- 
show  an  increase  of  50  [)er  cent,  and  those  of  lers  of  Government  officials.  This  statement  he 
malt  liauors  one  of  60  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  supported  with  a  multitude  of  details.  Sirde- 
while  all  over  India  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  kar,  Dabib,  Bapat,  and  many  others,  all  native 
the  manufacture  of  beer.  subordinate  magistrates,  or  mamlutdars,  sworo 
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that  they  hod  paid  money  to  Mr.  Crawford  in  came  so  groat  that  the  Secretary  o(  SUta  inter- 
order  to  obtain  oSlce  or  promotion  or  to  retain  fared,  ordering  Lord  Beayon  April  9  to  »iisp«Dl 
their  posts.  This  mass  of  evidence  did  not  de-  from  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  the  mim- 
t^T  tbe  eommisaioners  from  making  a  report  lutdars  who  had  testified  to  paying  money  b> 
completely  exonerating  Mr.  Crawford  of  the  Mr.  Crawford.  A  test  trial  was  instituted  on 
charge  of  corrupt  practices.  The  Governor  of  the  complaint  of  a  private  person  against  one  of 
Bomnay  was  not  satisfied  with  the  decision,  and  the  inonrainated  native  ma^strates,  who  tis 
appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  eipressing  accused  of  having  violated  a  parliameolar;  ut 


his  opinion  that  the  evidence  established  the  of  the  .reign  of  George  ITT  by  purchasing  judicial 
cbarres  of  bribery  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  offices.  The  native  magistrate  who  heard  tbe 
Lonf  Cross  declined  to  review  the  judgment  of  complaint  dismissed  the  case,  tbe  High  Court  re- 
the  commission,  but  concurred  in  Tjotd  Reay's  versed  the  decision,  the  lower  tribunal  refiucd 
proposal  to  dismiss  Mr.  Crawford,  holding  that  still  to  entertain  the  charge,  and  the  appellate 
the  charge  of  improperly  borrowing  money  was  court  for  the  second  time  pronounced  tbe  do- 
Buffloient  ground.  The  commissioners  bad  not  cision  erroneous  in  law,  but  declined  to  order 
been  able  to  reject  the  evidence  that  some  of  tbe  tbe  court  of  first  instance  to  investigate  the 
ofBcials  bad  paid  bribes  to  obtain  or  keep  their  facts.  The  home  Oovemraent  again  exercised 
appointments,  but  by  their  finding  inculpated  pressure  on  Lord  Beay,  who  first  transferred  Si 
only  Hanmantrao,  who  was  suteequently  tried  of  the  mamlutdars  implicated  in  the  Crawfnri 
and  found  guilty.  Lord  Reay,  in  order  to  get  affair  to  other  districts,  and  then  deprived  some 
at  the  bottom  of  the  extortion  and  corruption,  of  them  of  the  right  to  perform  judicial  functions, 
had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  native  but  retained  them  as  administrative  offic«n^ 
magistrates  who  were  coerced  into  paying  illegal  The  oiUcial  Anglo-Indians,  who  stop  at  no  arro- 
gratuities  to  Mr.  Crawford  or  his  agents,  where-  gance  or  injustice  that  will  serve  to  crush  tbe 
by  they  were  not  to  suffer  for  their  evidence  be-  spirit  and  humble  the  pride  of  the  conqupttd 
fore  the  commission.  Jealousy  and  bad  feeling  race,  were  not  content  with  having  thus  hum- 
between  tbe  European  oftlcial  class  and  the  native  bled  Che  reforming  Governor  and  dnren  the  Gov. 
community  grew  out  of  the  Crawford  case.  The  ernment  partiallv  to  violate  its  pledges.  Their 
natives  and  their  Radical  friends  in  England  press  organs  held  up  Mr.  Crawford  to  public 
alone  upheld  Lord  Reay  in  the  position  he  had  sympathy  as  an  officer  of  distinction  and  geniu.i 
taken ;  but  the  Anglo-Indians,  while  deprecating  who  bad  emerged  froin  tbe  inveetigation  whh 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  charges  against  untarnished  honor,  but  yet,  on  the  flimsy  KTound 
the  great  English  olflcial  and  asserting  that  he  of  indebtedness,  had  been  discharged  with  igo->- 
had  oeen  cleared  of  all  suspicion  of  cnminalitj,  miny  from  a  service  ho  had  adorned  for  thirty- 
demanded  that  his  victims  should  be  dismissed  four  years  because  he  had  become  unpopular 
from  office,  disgraced,  and  punished  for  the  in  Ibe  luktive  community.  His  case  wss  cod- 
crime  of  bribery.  The  judges  of  the  High  Court  trasted  with  that  of  the  mamlutdarf;,  who  bv 
of  Bombay  remonstrated  with  the  Governor  for  their  confession  were  guilty  of  comipt  prac- 
continuing  the  magistrates  in  office  and  received  tices  yet  were  continued  in  office  and  allowed  to 
a  reprimand  from  the  Governor  in  Council,  The  exercise  judicial  functions.  Lord  Reay  w&s  final- 
clamor  against  the  course  of  the  Governor  be-  ly  compelled  to  depart  still   further  from  his 
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promiie.      Nine  of  the   mnmlatdars  were   dis-  pelled  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  to  invest  in 

misMd  from  the  public  eenice  on  the  ground  surveys  and  preliminary  works.     The  Nizam  re- 

that  they  had  voluntarily  paid  bribes  to  escape  covered  his  money  from  the  corrupt  agent,  bnt 

the  consequences  of  their  misdeeds  or  to  obtain  had  parted  with  the  mining  monopoly,  and  was 

unmerited  promotion.     While  making  this  con-  unable  to  compel  the  eoneegtionnairet'to  develop 

cession  at  the  demand  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  mines  or  to  bestow  the  privije^  on  honest 

Lord  Rcay  stipulated  that  the  discharged  mag-  undertakers.     Lawyers  were  able  to  find  no  way 

istratcB  should  receive  pecuniary  compensation  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  Indian  Oovemment 

and   that  the  other  incriminat«d   magistrates  and  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 

ahould  be  ofOcially  exculpated  as  victims  of  ex-  mons  could  only  condemn  the  shrewd  trick  of 

tortioQ  who  under  eitreme  pressure  bad  con-  Mr,  Watson.    It  was  only  the  prospect  of  further 

senled  to  pay  blackmail  in  onler  (o  escape  un-  profits  that  induced  the  city  speculator  and  his 

just  punishments.    The  Anglo-Indian  press  de-  associates  to  offer  a  compromise  that  woul,d  en- 

manded  that  Mr.  Crawford  should  be  justified  able  the  company  to  canr  on  operations  on  a 

and  indemnified  by  the  payment  o(  a  retiring  large  scale.    The  value  of  the  Singareni  coal 

pension ;  bnt  Lord  Cross  and  the  Viceroy  both  field  was  known  from  Government  surveys,  and 

intimated  that  he  bad  received  hie  deserts,  and  £60,00(1  of  the  original  capital  had  been  expended 

bestowed  praise  on  Lord  Ueay  for  his  courage  in  developing  these  mines.     After  two  years  of 

and  earnestness  in  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop  to  working,  the  mines  were  producing  at  the  rate 

bribery  and  corruption.     The  Govemor-Gener-  of  SOfiOO  tons  a  year,  and  the  railroads  alone 

al's  Council  on  Oct  17  adopted  a  special  indem-  offered  a  ready  market  tor  nearly  thrice  that 

nity  bill,  securing  for  the  mamlutdars  who  were  quantity.     Through  the  intermediation  of  the 


continued  in  their  posts  exemption  from  pun-  Government  Watson  and  Stewart  i^reed  to  fur- 

ishment,   protection   from  private   prosecution,  nish  £150.000  more  of  capital,  on  which  no  divj- 

ond  immunity    from    the   statutory   disability,  dends  will  be  paid  till  the  other  shareholders  re- 

Those  who  were  removed  were  compensated  by  ceive  6  per  cent.     As  the  coal-mining  operations 

the  continued  payment  of  their  full  salaries.  can  be  so  extended  with  the  new  capital  that  the 

The  Deecan  Mining  Concession.— W.  C.  entire  £1,150,000  can  probably  earn  S  per  cent 

Watson  and  J.  0.  Stewart,  English  financiers,  after  a  few  years,  the  agreement  was  not  at  the 

obtained  from  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  a  con-  nature  of  a  restitution.   The  Singarent  coal  field, 

ceesion  of  uilneral  rights  in  the  Deccan,  which  situate  at  Yelllndellapadu,  120  miles  cast  of  Se- 

bas  always  been  considered  the  richest  part  of  ounderaliad,  is  only  8  square  miles  in  extent,  yet 


India  from  a  minerelogical  Rtandpoint.     The  it  is  estimated  that  the  coal  available  will  main- 

NiKam  authorized  his  political  agent  in  Tx>ndon  tain  an  output  of  200,000  ton  a  vear  for  five 

to  invest  £120,000  in  the  enterprises.     The  eon-  centuries.    The  coal  is  as  good  as  English  coal 

eeuimnaireg,  having  purchased  the  silence  ol  the  for  railroad  use.    Another  measure,  30  feet  thick, 

Niiam's  agent,  sold  £1.000.000  worth  of  stock  has  been  found  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and 

that  the  company  was  authorized  to  issue  for  other  coal  fields  are  said  to  exist  at  Kainman, 

more  than  the  par  value,  and  retained  the  pro-  Sasti,  Paoni,  and  many  other  places.     The  com- 

oeeds  in  excess  of  £150,000  that  they  were  com-  pany  has  spent  f^ime  money  in  prospecting  for 
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diamonds,  and  at  Purtyall,  where  indications  of  among  the  Bhotias,  a  trading  and  agricultural 
a  diamantiferous  layer  have  been  observed,  min-  tribe  of  Tibetan  origin.  A  civil  official  went  to 
ing  machinery  has  been  erected.  Other  diamond  the  spot  and  ordered  the  invaders  to  retire, 
fields  are  at  Buttempand,  Attkoor,  Moogaloor»  They  claimed  that  they  were  on  Tibetan  ground, 
CodovatacuUo,  and  Oostapully ;  but  they  are  and  exhibited  their  instructions  from  their  su- 
known  only  through  tradition,  for  the  Golconda  periors.  A  detachment  of  Goorkhas  was  then 
mines,  which  were  the  source  of  all  the  great  sent  from  Almore  to  drive  them  away  and  de- 
historical  diamonds,  have  not  been  worked  for  stro;^  the  post ;  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Indian 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  English  were  en-  soldiers  tney  withdrew  without  fighting.  The 
tirely  willing  to  reserve  to  the  Nizam  in  the  Chinese  Ambaa  remained  in  Sikkim  through  the 
treaty  of  1766  the  diamond  villages,  which  are  year.  For  several  months  no  communications 
scattered  through  British  territory  in  the  Presi-  with  China  took  place  concerning  Sikkim.  The 
dency  of  Madras,  the  larger  and  more  promis-  Indian  Government  contemplated  reoccupying 
ing  districts  being  in  the  valley  of  the  river  the  Chumbi  valley  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Kistna.  The  gold  mines  of  the  Deccan  once  Jelapla  Pass  in  order  to  awe  the  Lamas  and  to 
were  also  a  prolific  source  of  wealth.  In  the  obtam  cooler  and  more  healthful  quarters  for 
Raichur  -  Doab,  between  the  Kistna  and  the  the  troops,  but  concluded  not  to  take  the  risk. 
Toongabudra  rivers,  gold-bearing  strata  extend  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  Chinese  Gov- 
over  a  tract  of  300  square  miles,  and  130  square  ernment,  which,  although  very  friendly,  showed 
miles  of  it  contain  evidence  of  extensive  old  no  inclination  to  abandon  its  pretensions  in  re- 
workings.  Some  suppose  that  tlie  mines  were  gard  to  Sikkim,  was  informed  that  the  Indian 
abandoned  on  account  of  underground  water ;  Government  would  take  such  steps  as  it  saw  fit 
others,  that  the  industry  was  stopped  by  war.  to  protect  its  interests  in  Sikkim. 
Assays  of  quartz  found  beside  the  ancient  shafts  Cashmere. — Since  the  extension  of  the  Rus- 
are  said  to  give  as  good  indications  as  the  sue-  sian  boundaries  to  the  northern  slope  of  the 
cessful  mines  of  Mysore.  Ilimalayas,  Russian  officers  who  have  made 
Sikkim. — The  rout  of  the  Tibetan  levies  in  reconnoissances  in  the  Pamir  and  adjacent  re- 
September,  1888,  did  not  suffice  to  settle  the  Sik-  gions  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  military 
kim  difficulty,  but  removed  it  to  the  field  of  diplo-  invasion  of  India  is  possible  from  that  direction, 
macy.  The  Chinese  Amban  met  the  Foreign  Their  activity  in  that  quarter,  in  conjunction 
Secretary  of  the  Indian  Government  at  Gnatong,  with  the  Tibetan  difficulty,  has  impelled  the 
where  months  were  consumed  in  ineffectual  ne-  British  to  strengthen  their  position  in  northern 
gotiations.  Not  only  did  the  Lamas  persist  in  India  by  virtually  annexing  the  kingdom  of  Pro- 
their  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Hajah,  but  tab  Singh,  Maharajah  of  Cashmere.  Cashmere 
the  Amban,  who  was  expected  to  induce  them  was  left  to  itself  until  Protab  Singh  ascended 
to  influence  them  to  accede  to  the  British  de-  the  throne,  when  for  the  first  time  a  British  resi- 
mands,  asserted  that  Sikkim  was  subject  to  su-  dent  was  sent  to  his  court.  The  Maharajah  be- 
zerain  rights  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  that  gan  his  reign  by  a  series  of  important  reforms, 
he  could  agree  to  no  arrangement  that  did  not  Political  intrigues  and  conspirators  led  to  the 
embrace  an  annual  ceremony  of  homage  to  China  banishment  of  Lachmanda,  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  recognition  of  this  historical  claim.  The  In-  Among  the  papers  of  the  latter  were  letters  that 
dian  Government  thereupon  broke  off  negotia-  were  said  to  reveal  treasonable  plots  against  the 
tions  in  January,  1889,  and  made  a  second  direct  British  power.  The  Maharajati  was  charged 
appeal  to  the  Chinese  Government  at  Pekin,  which  with  complicity  in  these  practices,  and  under  the 
sent  a  European  official,  Mr.  Hart,  to  investigate  pressure  of  threats  and  complaints  the  British 
and  report  on  the  situation.  The  British  were  resident,  Col.  Nisbet,  extractea  from  him  a  letter 
compelled  at  a  heavy  pecuniary  cost  to  maintain  asking  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
in  Sikkim  a  force  of  soldiers  that  suffered  se-  should  be  committed  for  five  years  to  a  council, 
verely  from  fevers  and  the  inclemency  of  the  cli-  which  should  act  with  him  and  under  his  presi- 
mate.  The  Tibetans  alternately  stationed  troops  dency  in  carrying  out  needed  reforms.  The 
in  fortified  positions  on  their  side  of  the  pass  Government  of  India  treated  his  offer  as  an  ab- 
and  withdrew  them.  In  May  an  Indian  regi-  dication,  and  replied  that  his  proposal  was  ac- 
ment  was  sent  to  re-enforce  the  ^rrison  at  Gna-  cepted.  He  was  ordered  to  transfer  at  once  the 
tong,  and  subsequently  a  battalion  of  European  direction  of  government  affairs  to  the  resident 
infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery.  A  treaty  and  to  abstain  from  all  exercise  of  authority,  and 
made  between  the  Indian  Government  and  Sik-  was  informed  that  an  allowance  would  be'made 
kim  in  1861  stipulates  that  the  Rajah  shall  retire  to  him  that  would  be  sufficient  for  dignitv  but 
to  cloisters  across  the  mountains  only  for  short  not  for  extravagance.  The  Maharajah,  w'ho  is 
seasons,  and  that  he  must  receive  no  foreign  described  by  Indian  officials  as  a  cruel,  false 
military  forces.  The  majority  of  his  subjects  on  tyrant  and  a  drunken  debauchee,  and  bv  others 
the  Indian  side  of  the  Himalayas  are  Leptchas,  as  an  ascetic  Brahman  and  a  wise  ana  gentle 
who  have  suffered  oppression  from  the  Tilxjtans  ruler,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne 
in  times  past,  and  resent  the  influence  of  the  Tib-  denying  the  interpretation  put  upon  his  request. 


took  the  side  of  England.    In  the  summer  an  most  miserable  condition,  I  would  most  humbly 

encroachment  of  the  Tibetans  at  another  point  ask  your  Excellency  to  summon  me  before  you 

was  checked.    A  company  of  Tibetan  militia,  or  and  shoot  me  through  the  heart,  and  thus  at 

of  Chinese  regulars,  erected  a  custom-house  in  once  relieve  an  unfortunate  prince  from  unbear- 

the  Niti  valley,  near  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  able  misery,  contempt,  and  disgrace  forever." 
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British  officials  took  over  the  Govemment  in  ter  of  the  people  were  placed  as  magistrates  over 
the  early  summer.  Many  small  Himalayan  whole  districts.  Officials  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
princes  once  tributary  to  Gholab  Singh,  who  of  suspected  robbers  usually  tried,  sentenced, 
were  able  to  defy  the  power  of  the  deposed  and  executed  them  as  soon  as  caught.  Officers 
Maharajah,  have  made  their  submission  U>  the  of  police  were  often  heard  to  say  that  it  was  a 
Indian  Government  since  the  installation  of  mistake  to  take  prisoners.  Cases  were  known  of 
British  administrators  in  Cashmere.  Sir  Lepel  peaceful  villages  beins  destroyed  and  women  and 
Griffin  has  proposed  to  confiscate  the  land  of  children  shot  down.  The  outrages,  cnielties,  and 
the  annexed  state,  which  has  the  most  delight^  extortions  of  the  police  were  a  common  story, 
f ul  and  salubrious  climate  in  India,  and  colonize  When  an  alleged  dakoit  appealed  against  a  sen- 
it  with  Englishmen,  who  shall  be  held  liable  to  tenee  of  imprisonment  the  officer  changed  it  to  a 
militarjT  service.  To  the  west  of  Cashmere  the  death  sentence,  and  had  him  hanged  at  once.  A 
expedition  against  the  Black  Hill  tribes  in  1888  deputy  commissioner  issued  an  order  that  all  {)er- 
made  the  British  name  dreaded  among  the  sons  must  be  compelled  to  kneel  down  in  the  road 
mountaineers  far  and  wide.  Several  English  as  a  sign  of  respect  when  an  official  passes.  The 
officers  have  been  detailed  to  act  as  civil  com-  people  emigrated  in  great  numbers  to  Lower 
missaries  in  that  region.  burmah.    The  most  baneful  measure  adopted  by 

The  Administration    of    Bnrmah.  —  The  Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite,  the  Chief-Commissioner, 

submission  of  the  principal  pretender,  Limbin,  was  that  of  consolidating  villages^  that  is,  of 

enabled  the  English  gradually  to  transfer  the  breaking  up  small  villages  and  forcing  the  in- 

administration  in  Upper  Burmah,  from  the  mili-  habitants  to  remove  into  the  larger  places,  in  or- 

tary  to  the  civil  autnorities.    The  army  of  occu-  der  that  they  should  be  more  secure  from  da- 

Sation  was  replaced  by  a  military  police  by  slow  koit-s.  As  a  consequence,  thejir  were  deprived  of 
egrees.  At  the  end  of  1888  the  police  force  the  means  of  livelihood,  while  the  fields  that 
numl)ered  about  17,000  men,  consisting  in  great  they  had  cultivated  lay  waste.  They  had  no 
part  of  soldiers  who  had  served  their  terms  of  choice  but  to  become  dakoits.  The  Government 
enlistment.  Three  quarters  of  the  police  con-  on  various  pretexts  has  confiscated  some  of  the 
sist  of  natives  in  the  northwest  of  India  most  fertile  lands  in  the  countrv.  It  is  in- 
belonging  to  the  inferior  castes ;  one  sixth  of  tended  to  settle  large  colonies  of  Hindus  in  the 
them  are  Mohammedans.  The  native  Chris-  country.  Grants  of  10,000  acres  were  offered  to 
tian  element  is  for  the  first  time  largely  repre-  planters  on  the  condition  that  90  per  cent,  of 
sented  in  a  force  serving  under  the  Indian  the  cultivators  should  be  imported  from  Behar 
Government,  nearly  half  of  the  officers  being  or  Nagpore.  Various  reforms  were  instituted 
Eurasians.  An  entire  battalion  is  composed  of  while  Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite  was  absent,  by  his 
Karons  of  Burmah,  who  have  long  been  con-  deputy,  Mr.  Macdonnell.  He  curtailed  the  pow- 
verted  to  Christianity,  and  maintain  among  ers  of  young  judicial  officers,  and  ordered  the 
themselves  .  451  Protestant  churches,  most  of  release  of  about  8,000  prisoners, 
which  are  presided  over  by  ministers  of  their  •  The  Shan  States. — The  rebellion  of  the  Shan 
own  race.  The  police  force  has  a  military  organ-  states  began  before  the  British  occupation  of 
ization,  being  divided  into  19  battalions,  one  for  Burmah,  and  furnished  one  of  the  pretexts  for 
each  district,  standing  under  the  orders  of  head  the  conquest.  The  Limbin  prince,  the  nearest 
of  the  district  civil  admin ist rat iQn.  They  occu-  male  relative  of  King  Thebaw,  who  was  educat- 
pied  in  the  beginning  of  1889,  with  garrisons  ed  under  British  influences,  had  been  taken  to 
not  stronger  than  25  men  each,  159  fortified  sta-  Ijower  Burmah  in  1866,  when  his  father,  the 
tions,  which  were  supplied  with  provisions  for  recognized  heir  to  the  throne,  was  killed  in  a 
three  months.  The  military  police  are  armed  rebellion  against  the  king,  his  nephew.  Several 
for  the  most  part  with  rifies.  They  were  supple-  years  afterward  Limbin  was  recalled,  and,  with 
mented  by  6,127  civil  police  carrying  swonls  and  an  English  officer  for  his  adviser,  was  made 
clubs,  distributed  among  100  posts.  By  making  governor  of  a  small  district  in  the  Shan  country, 
whole  villages  responsible  for  lesser  offenses  and  Here  he  plotted  the  overthrow  of  his  cousin, 
imposing  fines  for  disturbances  of  the  public  gathering  about  him  an  array  of  the  discontented, 
peace  and  security,  the  Government  compels  the  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  banished  to  Moul- 
villagers  to  maintain  an  effective  force  or  patrols  mein.  but  kept  himself  in  communication  with 
and  constables  without  cost  to  itself.  The  re-  the  back  county  with  the  help  of  traders,  who 
ports  of  violent  crime  in  Burmah  for  the  first  passed  to  and  ?ro,  and  in  1885  he  reappeared 

Quarter  of  1889  show  a  falling  off,  yet  the  evi-  among  the  Shans,  whom  Thebaw  had  offended 

ences  of  discontent  were  still  apparent,  and  by  deposing  some  of  their  princes.     An  army 

the  country  seemed  no  nearer  a  settled  condition  was  assembled  in  the  district  of  the  Sawbwa  of 

than  it  had  been  two  years  before.    The  meas-  Kyang-ton,  east  of  the  Salwen,  and  Limbin  was 

ures  adopted  by  the  Government  were  in  many  invited  to  lead  it  against  Thebaw.     When  the 

instances  calculated  to  exasperate,  impoverish,  British  meanwhile  occupied  Mandalay.  and  for- 

and  exterminate  the  people.    The  house  tax  of  mally  annexed  the  kingdom,  Limbin  kept  the 

villagers  who  would  not  or  could  not  pay  was  federation  together  by  proclaiming  as  his  ob- 

collected  from  their  neighbors.    Villages  plun-  ject  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders  and  the  res- 

dered  by  dakoits  were  subiected  to  police  fines  toration  of  the   native  dynasty.    Some  of  the 

for  not  catching  the  robbers.     Villagers  who  princes  at  first  set  up  as  pretender  a  remoter 

were  relatives  of  persons  suspected  of  dakoity  relative  of  the  late  king ;  yet  l)efore  the  close  of 

were  deported  in  large  numbers  to  the  Kubo  1886  all  the  southern  Shans  were  united  under 

valley  or  the  upper  C'hindwin,  there  to  die  of  the  banner  of  the  Limbin  prince.    The  British 

fever  or  starvation.    Young  officials  without  ox-  held  141  posts,  with  an  army  of  more  than  20,000 

perience  and  ignorant  of  the  language  or  charac-  men,  and  kept  up  communications  between  the 
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garrisons  only  by  means  of  flying  columns.    No  mountain  ran^e.  which  stretches  north  and  south, 

civil  official  dared  show  himself  in  his  district  rises  to  elevations  of  over  7,000  feet.    The  Chins 

without  a  military  guard.     The  chief  cause  of  and  Lushais,  although  classed  as  sava^s,  stand 

the  constant  disturbance  of  the  country  by  bands  on  a  higher  plane  of  culture  than  the  Nagas  and 

of  insurgents  was  seen  to  be  the   organized  Singphos  or  Kachyens  living  north  of  them, 

support  given  to  the  pretender  by  the  Shans.  The  Lushais,  who  are  brave,  active,  and  in  tell  i- 

Auer  secret  ne^tiations  with  some  of  the  Shan  gent,  have  often  given  the  Indian  Government 

Erinces,  the  Bntish  sent  an  expedition  against  trouble  by  their  sudden  raids  on  the  villages  of 

imbin  from  Nlaingdet.    A  military  road  was  Bengal.    Their  only  .arms  are  ancient  flintlocks 

built,  Fort  Stedman  was  erected  half  -  way  to  and  spears,  but  they  are  adepts  in  jungle  fight- 

Mone,  the  center  of  Limbin's  power.    After  the  ing  and  in  constructinfr  stockades  and  entangle- 

neighboring  princes  had  been  won  over,  the  ad-  ments  to  defend  difficult  passes.     The  Chins 

vance  on  Mone  began  in  May,  1887.    The  pre-  have  made  themselves  equally  offensive  since  the 

tender,  deserted  by  his  friends,  accepted  the  conquest  of  Ava,  by  falling  upon  Burmese  vil- 

conditions  that  were  secretly  proposed  to  him,  l^es  as  far  as  the  Chindwm  river,  and  carrrin^ 

and  gave  up  the  fortress  without  striking  a  blow,  on  people  into  slavery.    They  are  closely  allied 

receiving  a  large  pension  and  a  residence  in  in  race  to  the  Lushais  and  to  the  Shendus  and 

Calcutta.  Kukis.     They  are  described  as  given  to  cruel 

The  reorganization  of  the  Shan  country  was  superstitions,  making  human  sacrifices  in  the  be- 

proceeded   with    deliberately  on  a  systematic  lief  that  they  will  insure  successful  harvests, 

plan.    The  princes  who  were  known  to  be  ene-  The  British  had  determined  on  a  simultaneous 

mies  of  the  British  power  were  deposed,  and  rival  advance  into  the  mountains  from  both  sides, 

claimants  put  in  their  places.    The  princes  as  Before  entering  upon  this  difficult  campaign,  the 

sawbwas  under  the  Government  at  Mandalay  British  sent  a  demand  to  the  Chins  to  submit 

possess  a  much  smaller  degree  of  independence  and  make  reparation  by  surrendering  the  Bur- 

than  rajahs  of  vassal  states  in  India.    On  Jan.  mese  rebels  and  dakoits  who  had  taken  refuge 

1, 1889,  sanncidSy  or  letters  of  recognition,  were  among  them.    This  challenge  was  answered  by 

fiven  to  59  Shan  princes,  ruling  over  territory  bolder  acts  of  defiance.     In  the  Yaw  district 

5,000  square  miles  in  extent.    *  Sentences  of  raiders  killed  or  carried  into  captivity  the  in- 

death  must  be  reviewed  and  confirmed  by  the  habitants  of  several  villages.    The  exp^tionary 

English  resident  commissioners.     The  tribute  force  was  not  ready  to  take  the  field  until  the 

that  the  princes  are  required  to  pay  to  the  Cen-  depredations  had  been  carried  on  for  man^  weeks, 

tral  Government  is  really  a  regular  tax  based  on  The  Chins  attacked  a  body  of  Madras  infantry 

the  Burman  thathameday  or  nouse  tax,  and  is  between  the  military  posts  of  Kan  and  Mozo  in 

subject  to  revision  every  five  years.  the  region  of  the  upper  Chiiidwin.    The  timely 

The  Chin  Expedition. — In  order  to  build  arrival  of  re-enforcements  saved  the  detachment, 

the  projected  railroad  from  Chittagong  to  Upper  The  troops  retired  behind  the  fortifications  at 

Burmah  and  Yunnan,  it  was  found  necessai^  to  ,  Kan,  but  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  post 

conquer  the  wild  Chin  and  Lushai  tribes.  Wnile  and  retreat  to  Gangaw,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 

the  British  were  preparing  for  a  military  occu-  trict,  which  was  besieged  by  a  large  body  of  Chins, 

pation  of  their  country,  the  Shwaygyobin  pre-  Re-enforcements  arrived  at  the  front  in  time  to 

tender,  who  had  caused  the  British  much  annoy-  save  the  place  from  capture.    The  Chins  were 

ance  by  raising  insurrections  on  the  right  bank  joined  by  ffreat  numbers  of  Burmese  villagers, 

of  the  Irrawaddy,  where  he  still  had  a  lar^e  who  brought  with  them  the  firearms  that  the 

following,  offered  his  services  as  a  leader  to  the  English  authorities  had  given  them  to  defend 

Chins,  and  advanced  with  a  large  body  of  them  themselves  against  the  forays  of  the  mount- 

into  the  Yaw  tract  bordering  on  the  settled  parts  aineers.' 

of  Burmah.    The  prince,  before  the  annexation  As  soon  as  the  safety  of  the  frontier  was  in- 

of  Upper  Burmah,  was  employed  as  Government  sured  by  the  operations  in  the  Yaw  district,  and 

vaccinator  in  British  Burmah,  and  was  not  a  the  troops  had  dispersed  the  hostile  bands  that 

member  of  the  royal  family  of  Burmah.     He  were  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gangaw, 

was  joined  by  the  ex-Sawbwa  of  Kale.    Together  Gen.  Faunce,  with  1,000 Bntish  regulars  andGoor- 

they  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Ta-  khas  invaded  the  Chin  country  from  Kamballe. 

shons,  the  southernmost  tribe  of  Chins.    The  His  march  was  delayed  by  the  detachment  of  a 

British   supposed  that    negotiations  of    Major  large  part  of  his  force  for  the  relief  of  the  Sepoys 

Raikes  witn  Sonpek,  chief  of  the  Tashons,  in  and  military  police  who  were  besieged  at  Gan- 

1888  had  resulted  in  a  durable  agreement,  and  gaw.    The  field  force  advanced  into  the  hills, 

sent  exploring  parties  to  survey  a  railroad  route  making  a  road  as  it  marched,  and  burning  the 

between  Bengal  and  Mandalay.    The  tribe  re-  villages.    It  was  attacked  several  times,  the  cas- 

sented  this  intrusion,  and  in  a  short  time  were  ualties  being  26  killed  and  54  wounded.    Sayin, 

i'oined  by  the  Siyins,  the  Sagyilaings,  and  the  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Tashons,  was  captured 

iaungshes,  and  later  by  the  Kanhaws,  compris-  on  Feb.  4.    The  force  reconnoitr^  as  far  as  the 

ing  together  the  whole  of  the  Chin  nation,  which,  summit  of  the  Lethia  range,  which  is  8,200  feet 

rather  than  submit  to  the  threatened  foreign  above  the  sea  level.    The  other  chief  town  of  the 

rule,  declared  open  war  against  the  British  au-  tribe,  Tigyin,  was  occupied,  and  in  all  15  vil- 

thority.    The  Cnins  and  their  neighbors  the  Lu-  lages  were'  captured  and  burned.    The  village  of 

shais  inhabit  the  mountainous  region  that  di-  Tokhlaing,  in  the  heart  of  the  Tashon  country, 

vides  Upper  Burmah  from  the  older  parts  of  was  fortified  and  made  the  headquarters  of  tte 

India.    T\\e  Chins  live  on  the  Burman  side  and  Chin   frontier  force  under  the   name  of   Fort 

the  Lushais  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  mountains.  White,  a  garrison  of  300  soldiers  being  left  there 

Together  they  number  30,000  fighting  men.  The  when  the  expedition  returned.     The  Tashons 
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expressed  a  willingness  to  make  a  truce,  provided  aid  in  the  capture  of  Sawlapawj  ajnd  that  that 

they  were  not  required  to  surrender  the  Bur*  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  Siam.    After 

mese  refugees,  yet  when  the  English  commander  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  Sawlapaw  emerged 

agreed  to  their  terms  they  decOned  to  sign  an  from  his  hiding-place,  and  resumed  the  direction 

agreement.    The  Kanhaws  surrendered  some  of  of  affairs,  although  Sawlawi  continued  to  act 

the  captives  that  they  had  taken.    The  Sijrins  nominally  as  Sawbwa  and  paid  a  part  of  the  in- 

and  Sagyilaings  gave  no  token  of  submission,  demnity.    The  chief  of  the  Red  Karens  had  al- 

The  expedition  into  the  Lushai  countrv  from  ways  been  a  mild  and  popular  ruler,  ^et  he  vis- 

Chittagon^  was  not  sent,  as  had  been  planned,  ited  relentless  justice  on  those  of  his  subjects 

and  the  jomt  operations  from  both  sides  of  the  who  had  been  won  over  bv  the  English,  doominjB^ 

mountains  were  postpK)ned  till  the  next  winter,  to  death  nearly  one  hundred  men  of  high  posi- 

unless  in  the  mean  time  the  powerful  Tashon  tion.    Ney  Elias  was  appointed  to  act  on  a  joint 

tribe  should  succumb  to  the  menace  of  the  fort  commission  with  a  Siamese  official  to  delimitate 

in  *  its  midst  and  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  the  Siamese  and  Burmese  territories.  The  Siam- 

blockade  or  be  induced  bv  other  means  to  agree  ese  in  the  summer  took  possession  of  all  Sawla- 

to  an  acceptable  peace.    The  Chins  harassed  the  paw's  territory  east  of  tne  Salween,  whence  for 

garrison  at  Fort  White,  which  suffered  much  years  the  best  teak  timber  has  been  drawn,  and 

from  sickness.     They  prevented  effectually  all  confiscated  a  large  quantitv  of  timber  that  was 

attempts  to  make  roads.    Maior  Raikes  entered  already  felled.    As  the  Inaian  Government  re- 

into  negotiations  with  the  Tashons,  who  were  fused  to  send  the  English  rsommissioners  to  the 

deprived  of  food  by  the  blockade.     They  ex-  Siamese  capital  to  discuss  the  basis  of  the  delim- 

pressed  a  willingness  to  submit,  and  delivered  itation  and  the  King  of  Siam  would  not  permit 

up  a  part  of  the  captives  that  they  had  taken,  his  commissioners  to  go  to  Rangoon,  they  en- 

but  their    sincerity  was    doubted,  since    they  deavored  to  settle  all  arrangements  on  the  field 

would  come  to  no  definite  terms.  In  the  autumn  of  their  operations. 

preparations  were  made  on  a  large  scale  for  the  Operations  against  Kachyens. — The  Gov- 

joint  expedition.  emment  sent  a  militarv  expedition  in  1887  to 

The  Karennee  Expedition. — Eastern  Ka-  explore  the  region  of  the  Nautelung  mountain, 

rennee,  on  the  border  of  Siam,  contains  the  most  near  the  sources  of  Chindwin  river,  where  are 

valuable  of  the  teak  forests.    Its  ruler,  Sawla-  found  the  principal  mines  of  jade  and  amber, 

paw,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  A  strong  garrison  of  Goorkhas  was  stationed 

English,  and  there  was  much  doubt  whether  his  at  Mogaung,  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  which 

territory  belonged  to  Burmah  or  to  Siam.    When  is  a  busy  place  of  trade.    The  jade  duty  was 

the  Superintendent  of  the  Shan  states,  Mr.  Hil-  farmed  out  in  June,  1888,  to  a  Chinaman  for 

debrand,  made  a  tour  alon^  the  border,  Sawla-  50,000  rupees  per  annum.    On  the  western  side 

paw  declined  to  hold  an  mterview  with  him.  of  the  mountam  there  are  beds  of  this  mineral 

One  district  was  occupied  and  placed  under  a  forty  yards  deep  and  fifty  in  length.    Amber  is 

Shan  sawbwa,  who  claimed  to  be  the  prince  of  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  is  a  profit- 

the  state,  but  as  soon  as  the  force  was  withdrawn  able  article  of  trade,  being  specially  prized  for 

Sawlapaw  recaptured  it  and  expelled  the  Burmese  necklaces  by  Mongols  and  Tioetans.    Kubber  is 

officials.    The   British  again    took    possession,  another  product  oi  the  region,  and  the  authori- 

and  again  the  Karens  invaded  and  devastated  ties  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  paci- 

the  district,  and  would  not  retire  until  a  stronp^  fying  a  district  likely  to  contribute  considerably 

body  of  troops  was  sent  to  re-enforce  the  gam-  to  the  revenue.  Success  seemed  to  have  crown^ 

son  at  the  capital  of  the  little  state.    A  message  their  efforts  when  the  Lepei  and  Ithi  Kachyens 

was  then  sent  to  Sawlapaw,  requiring  him  to  attacked  a  force  that  was  sent  to  take  possession 

come  to  Fort  Stedman  and  pay  an  indemnity,  of  the  jade  mines,  and  afterward  made  an  attack 

surrender  five  hundred  guns,  and  pay  an  annual  on  Mogaung,  where  Lieut.  O'Donnell  and  the 

tribute.    The  Karen  chief  said  that  he  would  Goorkha  police  gallantly  repelled  a  large  force, 

treat  for  peace  if  the  superintendent  would  meet  Four  separate  expeditions  were  sanctioned  and 

him  at  tne  border.     The  English  authorities  organiz^  against  the  different  branches  of  the 

agreed    to   that   condition    and    extended  the  Kackyen  tnbe.    A  demand  was  made  on  their 

period  of  grace.    Sawlapaw  used  the  period  of  chiefs  for  the  surrender  of  the  leaders  in  the  at- 

respite  to  prepare  for  hostilities.    In  January,  tacks  on  the  British,  Po  Saw  and  Nga  Ti.    As 

1889,  two  columns  of  troops  entered  Karennee,  no  compliance  was  shown  with  the  ultimatum, 

one  from  the  north  and  the  other  from  the  the  troops  marched  against  the  Kachyens.    The 

south.    The  northern  column,  under  Brig.-Gen.  one  against  the  Lepei  clan  was  the  most  success- 

Collett,  encountered  much  resistance.    In  one  f ul.    The  other  forces  encountered  considerable 

engagement  two  hundred  Karens  were  killed,  resistance,  but  succeeded  in  burning  the  princi- 

After  that  there  was  no  further  struggle,  and  pal  villages  of  the  offending  tribes.    There  were 

the  invading  force  marched  into  the  deserted  22  engagements,  in  which  the  entire  loss  on  the 

capital  Sawlon.    Sawlapaw  having  disappeared,  Briti^  side  was  39  killed  and  wounded.    The 

the  British  commander  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  number  of  villages  destroyed  was  46.    The  oper- 

Just  as  the  troops  were  about  to  march  away,  ations  were  delayed  by  an  outbreak  of  small-pox 

the  nephew  and  neir  of  the  ruler,  Sawlawi,  came  among  the  soldiers.    The  troops  burned  all  the 

in,  ana  as  a  last  resort,  he  was  appointed  Saw-  grain  and  provisions  in  the  country  through 

bwa  of  Eastern  Karennee,  on  his  agreeing  to  which  they  marched. 

pay  the  indemnity  and  tribute.    A  large  body  Minor  Operations. — The  northern  part  of 

of  Siamese  troops  appeared  on  the  frontier  to  the  country  bordering  on  Bhamo  and  the  Ruby 

observe  the  English  operations.    The  two  com-  mines  district  has  been  in  a  perturbed  state  from 

manders  met,  the  Siamese  general  said  he  would  the  beginning  of  the  British  occupation.    There 
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the  oonquerers  have  many  enemies,  one  of  the  district,  already  1,000  strong,  was  largely  re-en- 
bitterest  of  tliem  being  Kan  Hlaing,  whom  they  forced.     Near  the  same  place  a   company  of 
refused  to  recognize    as  Sawbwa  of   Momeik.  police  commanded  by  an  English  ofScer  was  de- 
Actine:  in  conjunction  with  another  chief  called  leated  a  few  days  afterward,  and  the  band  was 
Saw  Yan  Naing,  he  gave  so  much  trouble  that  then  pursued  and  severely  punished  by   Mai. 
troops  were  sent  into  the  Ruby  mines  district  Graves.    The  disturbance  in  this  region,  which 
and  to  Momeik  in  the  early  part  of  1889.    The  amounted  almost  to  a  general    uprising,  was 
two  leaders  had  collected  a  formidable  hostile  caused  by  the  consolidation  of  villages.    A  large 
force.    The  punitive    expedition    succeeded  in  number  of  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  for 
driving  Saw  Yan    Naing   from    his    principal  generations  had  been  devoted  to  raising  the  silk 
stockade.    Considerable  disturbance  was  caused,  worm    and  manufacturing  silk,  were  forcibly 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bhamo,  by  the  broken  up.    The  people  of  the  district  migrated 
pretensions  of  the  Sawyannine  prince,  whose  to  Lower  Burmah  in  great  numbers.    European 
partisans  collected  on  the  borders  of  the  Thei-  soldiers  replaced  the  Indian  police  in  the  Ma^e 
ennee,  Momeik,  Tougbaing,  and  Mainglon  states  district,  who  were  found  to  be  worthless.    On 
in  the  northern  Shan  country.    The  pretender  June  5,  Ottama,  formerly  a  lieutenant  of  Bosh- 
led  a  formidable  band  recruited  from  Chinese  way,  was  defeated  in  Minbu.    He  was  pursued 
brigands  and  deserters  from  the  Chinese  army,  by  the  police  for  months  afterward,  until  he  be- 
At  Siu,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bhamo,  Superin-  came  a  fugitive"  with  no  followers  left, 
tendent  Segrave  and  the  military  police  under  The  Wuntho  Sawbwa,  a  chieftain  holding  a 
his  command  were  attacked  in  a  stockade  and  large  territory  on  the  west  of  the  Irrawaddy,  has 
forced  to  retreat.    A  mixed  English  and  Sepoy  caused  the  Gk)vemment  much  perplexity.    Like 
force  were  sent  out  from  Bhamo,  and  the  rebeb  the  prince  of  the  Red  Karens,  he  has  refused  from 
were  shelled  in  their  stockade  at  Maulin,  which  the  beginning  to  pay  tribute  or  homage  or  to 
was  carried  with  the  loss  of  twenty-one  officers  have  any  intercourse  with  the  English  or  to  al- 
and men.    After  another  spirited  engagement  at  low  the  forest  commissioners  to  enter  his  territo- 
Mankin  the  band  was  broken  up.    Large  re-en-  ry.    In  1889  dakoits  made  his  country  the  base 
forcements  were    sent  to  Bhamo.    In    March,  of  their  operation,  where  they  were  safe  from 
Gten.  Sir  George  White  was  succeeded  in  the  pursuit,  just  as  they  often  have  before.    The 
chief  command  of  the  troops  in  Upper  Burmah  Mandalay  authorities  sent  a  warning  to  the  Sawb- 
by   Maj.-Gen.  Gordon.     Mansee  was  captured  wa,  but  still  they  would  not  venture  an  attempt 
and  burned  by  dakoits  while  a  considerable  body  to  bring  him  into  subjection  for  fear  that  they 
of  militarv  police  that  were  stationed  in  the  could  not  cope  with  his  formidable  power,  leagued 
stockade  close  by  remained  inactive.    In  April,  with  that  of  the  Chins  behind  him,  the  Kach- 
Brig.-Gen.  Wolscley,  commanding  at  Mandalay,  yens  and  northern  Shans,  and  the  whole  popula- 
determined  to  punish  the  Pou  Kan  Kackyens,  tion  of  Upper  Burmah  r^ady  to  rise  in  rebellion, 
who  were  accused  of  sheltering  and  aiding  the  Many  of  the  insurgent  banas,  particularly  those 
dakoits  in  the  Bhamo  district.    A  column  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mandalay,  unfurled  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty  British  and  native  infan-  banner  of  the  Mingoon  prince,  who  was  the  most 
try  concentrated  at  Mansee,  and  advanced  into  legitimate  of  the  pretenders  still  available  and 
the  Kachyen  country,  destroying  every  habita-  almost  the  last  of  the  Alompra  princes  left  alive, 
tion  and  burning  vast  quantities  of  gram.   After  He  was  the  son  of  Mindoon  Mm,  King  of  Bur- 
the  work  of  devastation  was  concluded  the  sub-  mah,  who  died  in  1879.    He  rebelled  against  his 
mission  of  the  headmen  was  accepted.    In  March  father,   fled  to  Lower  Burmah,   plotted  there 
and  April  there  was  severe  fightmg  in  the  Ruby  against  the  English^  and  then  took  refuge  with 
mines  district.    The  Tarpeng  trtule  route  be-  the  French,  who  have  since  given  him  a  pension 
tween  Bhamo  and  Yunnan  was  blockaded  by  and  kept  him  interned  at  Pondicherry  or  Chan- 
Kachyens  who  were  hostile  to  the  Chinese  as  demagore.     In  October,  1889,  he  escaped  from 
well  as  to  the  English.  Pondicherry  and  attempted  to  reach  the  Shan 
Insurgent  bands  continued  to  spring  up  in  states  through  French  Cochin-China,  but  was  ar- 
all  parts  of  Burmah  throughout  the  year  1889,  as  rested  and  detained  by  the  authorities  at  Saigon, 
in  years  past,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  The  dakoits  form  a  systematically  organized  se- 
patrol  the  country  with   movable  columns  of  cret  society  permeating  the  whole  Burmese  com- 
mounted  infantry,  although  they  could  accom-  munity,  which  has  for  its  object  the  expulsion 
plish  little.    The  operation  of  the  Mandalay  rail-  of  the  conquerors.    Distant  bands  are  m  con- 
road,  which  has  cost  £4,000,000,  was  partially  stant  communication  with  each  (fther.    In  doc- 
stopped,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  uments  that  have  been  found  in  their  camps  the 
country.    Myothit,  in  the  Toungdwingyee  dis-  B»ritish  are  designated  as  rebels,  robbers,  and  da- 
trict,  a  large  village  near  the  old  frontier,  was  koits.     Civilians  as  well  as  fighting  men  are  re- 
attacked  and  captured,  burned,  and  plundered  ceived  into  the  brotherhood,  which  is  bound  by 
by  dakoits  on  April  11,  the  police  garrison  offer-  oaths.    The  qualifications  are  Burmese  nation- 
ing  no  resistance.     A  few  days  later  Thabeit-  ality,  Buddhist  faith,  and  adherence  to  the  priest- 
kam,  a  considerable  town  on  the  Irrawaddy  north  hood,  the  religion,  and  the  nation.    The  leaders 
of  Mandalay,  was  sacked,  while  the  police  in  the  receive  regular  military  commissions  and  titles  of 
neighboring    stockade   looked  on.    Encounters  different  grades,  and  the  officers  show  due  sub- 
between  the  fiying  columns  and  the  dakoits  in  ordination  to  their  superiors.    The  English  have 
Toungdwingyee  division  took  place  in  the  sum-  found  in  captured  papers  the  names  of  many 
mer.    A  force  of  cavalry  and  piilice  were  beaten  persons  of  various  stations  who  are  acting  as 
by  a  rebel  band  near  Wetchyo.    On  June  1  As-  spies  for  the  dakoits,  but  as  nearly  the  whole  na- 
sistant-Commissioner    Dyson    was    killed    in  a  tion  is  open  to  the  same  suspicion  nothing  is  done 
fight  at  Magwe,  and  the  force  of  police  in  the  to  them  by  way  of  punishment. 
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INDIANA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the  and  Sailors'  Monument,  $51,046.21 ;  militia,  |d3,- 

Union  in  1816 ;  area,  36,350  square  miles ;  pop-  022.06 ;  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  $186,007.94. 

ulation,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census  The  total  tax  rate  is  28  cents  of  each  $100,  of 

(1880),  1,978,301 ;  capital,  Indianapolis.  which  16  cents  is  for  schools. 

OoTemmeiit— Tne  following  were  the  State  LeglslatlTe  Session.—The  fifty-sixth  session 

officers  during  the  year :    Governor,  Alvin  P.  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  10,  and  closed 

Hovey,  Republican  ;   Lieutenant-Governor,  Ira  on  March  9.     Both  houses  were  controlled  by 

J.  Chase ;  becretary  of  State,  Charles  F.  Griffin ;  the  Democrats,  while  the  Governor  and  the  prin- 

Auditor,  Bruce  Carr ;  Treasurer,  Julius  A.  Le-  cipal  executive  officers  were  Republicans.    The 

rucke  ;   Attorney-General,  Louis  T.  Michener ;  dispute  of  two  years  ago  was  revived,  when  the 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Harvey  Senate  refused  to  admit  Lieut-Gov.  Robertson 

M.  La  Follette ;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  preside  over  its  opening  proceedings.     An 

S.  D.  Coffer,  John  G.  Berkshire,  Walter  Olds,  organization  was  effected  without  him,  and  Alon- 

Byron  K.  Elliott,  Joseph  A.  S.  MitchelL  zo  G.  Smith,  the  leader  in  the  former  dispute, 

Flnanceg.— The  State  debt  on  Oct.  31, 1889,  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  A  few  days 
aggregated  $8,540,616.12,  of  which  sum  $8,056,-  later  the  new  Lieutenant-Governor  was  inaugu- 
615.12  is  classed  as  the  foreign  and  $484,000  as  the  rated,  and,  though  no  objection  could  be  made  tc 
domestic  debt  The  yearlv  interest  on  the  for-  his  right  to  preside,  the  Senate  accepted  him  with 
eign  debt,  pavable  in  New  York,  is  $249,625 ;  and  ill  grace.  A  series  of  rules  was  adopted,  denying 
that  on  the  aomestio,  nayable  to  Purdue  and  In-  him  the  right  to  preside  over  joint  sessions  of  the 
diana  Universities,  is  $24,200.  The  debt,  during  houses,  ana  providing  that  on  the  request  of  two 
the  last  year,  has  been  increased  for  the  purpose  members,  wnenever  the  Lieutenant-Governor  re- 
of  paving  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $370,000,  fused  to  nut  a  question  or  to  recognize  a  mem- 
ana  for  meeting  specific  appropriations  of  the  ber,  the  Secretiuy  should  become  presiding  officer 
Legislature,  $1,400,000,  the  total  increase  beine  for  the  time  being.  A  rule  providing  that,  after 
$1,770,000.  For  several  years  the  tax-rate  of  12  the  previous  question  has  be^n  moved,  no  mem- 
cents  for  general  purposes  has  failed  to  produce  ber  shall  have  the  right  to  explain  his  vote,  effect- 
a  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  current  State  ex-  ually  silenced  the  voioe  of  the  minority.  The 
penses,  and  the  deflciencv  has  been  made  good  Democratic  legislators  then  proceeded  to  intro- 
Dy  issuing  bonds  and  adding  to  the  permanent  duoe  and  to  pass,  in  each  case  over  the  Govern- 
debt.  The  General  Assembly  this  year  refused  or's  veto,  a  series  of  measures  designed  to  de- 
to  increase  the  rat«,  but  practiced  no  economy  in  prive  him  of  his  appointing  power  and  to  vest 
making  appropriations ;  so  that,  on  the  present  it  in  the  Generad  .^^mbly.  The  officers  of  State 
State  valuation  of  $821,512,984,  the  revenue  for  Geologist,  Mine  Inspector,  and  State  Inspector  of 
the  next  two  years  will,  as  before,  be  inadequate.  Oils,  heretofore  filled  by  executive  appomtment, 
The  total  appropriations  made  by  the  General  were  abolished,  and  the  Department  of  Geology 
Assembly,  this  year,  for  objects  outside  of  the  and  Natural  Resources  was  created,  over  whicn 
current  needs  of  the  government,  amounted  to  a  director,  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  every 
$1,231,916.97.  The  following  statement  shows  four  years,  should  preside,  who  should  appoint 
the  condition  of  the  State  treasury :  the  chiefs  of  the  four  divisions — geology  and 

Babnoe  In  treasarj  Nov.  1, 1888 |827,72«  16  natural  science,  mines  and  mining,  mineral  oils, 

B«cdpts  from  all  sources 9,442,688  85  and  natural  gas.    The  three  directors  of  the 

•P^yi^                                                 I9  770,864  6i  ^o^l^em  state  Prison  and  the  trustees  of  the 

DtsbanemeDtsinwalipnrpMM !.'.'.*.'.'!.' !!!.'!.'.    bj96»2&5  16  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  of  the  Institu- 

Balance  in  treasary  Oct  81, 1889 974,109  85  tion  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  and  of  the 

The  balance  in  the  general  fund  on  Nov.  1,  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  were  all  re- 

1888,  was  $96,134.67;  the  receipts  from  all  sources  moved  from  the  control  of  the  Governor,  and 

amounted  to  $3,485,907.63,  and  the  disburse-  made  subject  to  election  by  the  General  Assem- 

ments  to  $2,770,307.74,  leaving  a  balance  on  Oct.  bly.     The  government  of  the  three  new  Hos- 

31,1889,  of  $811,734.56.     The  receipts  of  this  pitals  for  the  Insane— at  Logansport,  Richmond, 

fund  indude  the  following  items:  From  State  and  Evansville — was  intrusted  to  three  boards  of 

tax,  $1,965,299.56 ;   from  sale  of  State  bonds,  trustees  of  three  members  each,  to  be  chosen  by 

$1,770,000;  from  insurance  fees  and  tax,  $89,-  the  General  Assembly.    A  State  custodian  of 

553.27 ;  fromeamingsof  penal  institutions  ,$165,-  public  buildings  and  a  State-House  engineer  are 

915.18  ;   from   advance  payments  by  counties,  to  be  elected  bv  the  same  body.    Finally,  provis- 

$214,833.13;  from  counties  for  one  half  mainte-  ion  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Supreme 

nance   of   reformatoir  institutions,  $41,107.38.  Court  Commission  of  five  members,  to  relieve  the 

Payments  were  made  from  the  fund,  for  execu-  court  of  a  part  of  its  duties,  the  members  of  such 

tive  officials,  $99,028.53  ;    for   State  judiciary,  commission  being  elected  by  the  General  Assem- 

prosecuting  attorneys,  etc.,  $192,544.83 ;  for  Su-  bly.    The  term  of  the  above-mentioned  ofllcers 

preme  Court  salaries  and  expenses,  $38,300.06 ;  was  fixed  at  two  or  four  years.   In  case  a  vacancy 

lor  interest  on  State  debt,  $269,934.09 ;  for  State  occurs  when  the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  ses- 

educational  institutions,  annual  and  special  ap-  sion,  the  Governor  is  permitted  to  appoint  a  suo- 

propriations,  $296,197.00 ;   for  benevolent  insti-  cessor  to  serve  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  As- 

tutions,  maintenance  and  new  buildings,  $822,-  serably.    The  Governor  and  the  Republican  leg- 

874.44 ;  for  penal  institutions,  maintenance  and  islators  strenuously  opposed  this  legislation, 

new  buildings,  $179,082.49 ;  for  reformatory  in-  Provision  was  made  for  paying  the  accruing 

stitutions,    maintenance    and    new   buildings,  school  fund  bonds  numbered  one  to  five,  inclu- 

$125,525.29 ;  for  legislative  expenses,  $124,806.-  sive,  by  authorizing  the  issue  and  sale  of  new 

17;    public  printing,  $30,000  ;    advanced   pay-  bonds  to  the  amount  of  not  over  $3,9O5,0C0,  bear- 

ments  returned  to  counties,  $296,053.79 ;  Soldiers'  ing  not  over  3i  per  cent,  interest.    This  debt  is 
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due  by  the  State  to  the  school  fund,  and  it  is  pro-  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  for  each  office 

vided  that  the  jnoney  accruing  to  this  fund  from  shall  be  printed  thereon,  the  names  of  independ- 

the  sale  of  the  bonds  shall  be  distributed  to  the  ent  candidates  being  added  to  those  of  the  re^- 

several  counties,  to  be  invested  by  them,  for  the  ular  party  candidates  on  petition  of  a  certain 

principal  and  interest  of  which  they  are  held  re-  number  of  voters ;  that  the  voting  shall  be  se- 

sponsiole.    Another  act  requires  all  school  funds  cret,  three  booths  or  stalls  at  each  polling-place 

held  by  the  counties  to  be  loaned  out  by  them  at  being  required,  into  which  the  voter  shall  go  to 

6  per  cent,  interest  payable  annually  in  advance,  prepare  his  ballot,  and  that  each  voter  shall  in- 

For  the  immediate  needs  of  the  State  govern-  dicate  his  choice  by  stamping  the  ballot  with  a 

ment,  a  tempoirary  loan  of  $700,000 — ^and  if  ne-  stamp  furnished  him  by  the  poll  clerks.    The 

cessary,  of  $700,000  additional — is  authorized,  for  poll  clerks  shall  write  their  initials  on  the  back 

which  3-per-cent.  bonds  running  from  five  to  of  every  ballot  given  out  by  them ;  the  voter 

ten  years  may  be  issued.    The  Governor,  Auditor,  shall,  after  preparing  his  ballot,  fold  it  so  as  to 

and  Treasurer  are  also  directed  to  fund  any  tem-  show  these  initials  and  to  conceal  his  choice, 

porary  loans  now  outstanding,  whenever  they  and  a  penalty  is  fixed  for  showing  to  any  one 

can  do  so  at  a  lower  rate.  his  choice  before  depositing  the  ballot.   Employ- 

With  reference  to  education,  the  Assembly  ers  are  required  to  allow  workmen  four  hours  on 

designated  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  a  election  day  for  voting. 

board  of  commissioners  which  should  select  or  Another  act  concerning  bribery  provides  that 

procure  the  compilation  of  text-books  on  certain  every  candidate,  either  for  nomination  by  a  po- 

eiementary  topics,  to  be  used  in  the  common  litical  convention  or  for  election,  who  shall  bnbe 

schools  of  the  State,  the  board  having  power  to  or  attempt  to  bribe  any  person  to  vote  for  him 

purchase  manuscripts  and  to  cause  them  to  be  or  to  remain  away  from  the  polls,  or  shall  hire 

published  and  used  in  the  schools  or  to  make  another  to  work  for  him  or  to  refrain  from 

contracts  for  the  supply  of  text-books  already  working  for  another,  shall  be  fined  and  iropris- 

published.    In  all  cities  of  8,000  or  more  in-  oned,  disfranchised,  and  rendered  incapable  of 

nabitants,  evening  schools  are  required  to  be  holding  office.    Another  law  provides  that — 

opened.                                 j»_i*«iiLi.  Whoever  hires  or  buve,  directly  or  iudirectly,  or 

Eight  hours  are  made  a  day  s  work  for  all  but  handles  any  money  or  other  means  knowing  the  time 

agncultural  and  domestic  laborers.    Ihe  execu-  to  be  used  to  induce,  hire,  or  buy  any  person  to  vote 

tion  of  criminals  is  re(^uired  to  be  private  and  to  or  refrain  from  voting  any  ticket  or  tor  any  candidate 

take  place  before  sunrise.    In  cities  of  over  29,-  for  ofBoe  at  any  election  held  pursuant  to  law,  or  at 

000  inhabitants,  boards  of  metropolitan  police  any  primary  election  or  convention  of  any  political 

and  fire  department  are  established,  and  in  cities  Pf^^y.,  the  person  bo  offending  and  all  othera  aiding, 

of  50,000  inhabitants  or  over  boards  of  public  !5?"l°AwK'Sfh^'J!S^^^                                   u 
«.^-u   ^^  ««^««^«^      rnu^  «-««■  ;^»..»,K».^4>c.  ™  *«  *cfc*i  snail  thereby  become  liable  lomtly  and  severallv 
works  are  created.    Ihe  first  incumbents  are  to  ^  tie  peraon  hired,  bought,  or  mducea  to  vote  or  re- 
be  elected  by  the  (reneral  Assembly  and  their  fndn  from  voting,  in  tlie  sum  of  $800  and  reasonable 
successors  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  attorney's  tees  for  prosecuting  the  case, 
four  years.    Liquor  licenses  were  increased  to  mt.    #  n     •                   •  r-        ^         i-i.    .    .. 
$800  and  $350  per  annum  in  cities,  and  $200  ,  J^®  following  appropriations  for  public  insti- 
and  $250  in  towns.    The  following  enactment  is  tutions  were  made :  $166,000  for  completing  and 
designed  to  suppress  the  lawlessness  of  the  so-  Jumishing  the  three  new  insane  hospitals  ^^^^ 
called  White-Cap  organization :  ^^  '<>^  rebuilding  the  State  Normal   School, 

^     ^                                 ,  at  Terre  Haute,  destroyed  by  fire ;  $187,800  for 

If  three  or  more  persons  shall  unite  or  combine  to-  completing  the  main  building,  adding  two  wings 


otherwise  disguised,  such  persons  shall  be  deemed 


guilty 
thereo 


of  riotous  conapiracyj  and  upon  conviction    P"?^^J^  $60,000  for^jft^Jibrarjr  building  at^the 


..leieof  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  State  pri^ton  not  State  University ;  $96,000  for  building  at  Pur 
more  than  ten  years  nor  less  than  two  years,  and  fined  due  University ;  and  $45,000  for  additions  to 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $2,000.  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  Indiana  mi- 
The  legislation  of  the  session  designed  to  se-  l^^i*  received  $37,000,  and  $10,000  was 'anpropri- 
cure  the  purity  of  elections  was  one  of  its  most  ated  to  improve  the  Capitol  grounds.  Other  acts 
important  features.  An  act  that  contains  the  ^^  ^he  session  were  as  foUow : 
essentials  of  the  Australian  ballot  system  was  To  prohibit  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  oom- 
adopted.  It  provides  that  voting  precincts  con-  pany  m)m  piping  or  otherwise  convcyinjor  ont  of  ihe 
taining  not  over  200  voters  shall  be  established ;  fcitate  natural  gaa  or  petroleum,  and  reomripg  gas  or 
that  the  Governor  and  two  persons  selected  by  petroleum  wefls  not  m  use  to  be  stopped  so  as  to  pre- 
him,  one  each  from  the  two  leading  parties,  shall  ^®5*  ^^^'  .  ,  ,  .  ^ 
constitute  a  State  board  of  electii^^^^  pr^rr^ri^L^'^re-S'  e^rrj^Kj^ 
ers,  which  shall  prepare  and  distribute  all  bal-  from  their  wells  u»  a  market.  Also  extending  to 
lots  for  State  officers ;  that  the  clerk  of  the  such  companies  the  operation  of  the  mining  corpora- 
county  court  and  one  person  from  each  of  the  two  tion  law. 

leading  parties  selected  by  him  shall  constitute  Accepting,  for  the  benefit  of  Purdue  UniverFity, 

a  county  board  of  election  commissioners,  which  t^«  provisions  of  a  recent  act  of  Conjrress  esUblish- 

shall  prepare  and  distribute  all  ballots  for  other  0}^^?^"^^^"™^  experiment  stations  in  the  several 

than  State  officers ;   that  all    ballots  shall  be  Kepealing  the  act  of  1885  regulating  the  rental  for 

pnnted  and  distributed  at  the  public  expense;  use  of  telephones.                                    ia*« '^«««* 

that  there  shall  be  a  State  ballot  and  a  county  Prohibitmgtheobstructionof  ditches  or  drains  ;ro- 

ballot  differing  in  color  from  each  other;  that  quiring  the  county  surveyor  to  allot  to  each  owner 
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of  land  benefited  by  anv  ditcb  or  drain  the  portion 
thereof  he  shall  annually  clean  and  keep  in  repair, 
and  giving  to  each  townsnip  trustee  the  duty  of  see- 
ing that  each  owner  performs  his  allotted  work,  or 
such  trustee  may  employ  some  one  to  do  the  work, 
and  the  expense  shall  be  a  lien  on  the  property  bene- 
fited. 

Providing  for  the  regulation  and  support  of  the 
State  Library,  and  appropriating  |5,000  lor  1889  and 
$2,000  annually  thereafter  for  purchase  of  books  and 
for  a  catalogue. 

Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  associations  for 
the  construction  of  levees  and  dikes,  and  for  the  recla- 
mation of  wet  and  overflowed  lands. 

To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  vinegar. 

Be-enacting  and  amending  the  law  relative  to  the 
powers,  duties,  and  compensation  of  the  Attomey- 
GeneniL 

Providing  for  the  appointment,  in  all  cities  having 
a  population  of  29,000  or  more,  of  a  Humane  Inspect- 
or, who  shall  attend  exdusivelv  to  the  detection  and 
arrest  of  persons  violating  the  numane  statutes  of  the 
8Ut«. 

Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  presbyteries, 
synods,  conferences,  associations,  conventions,  camp- 
meetings,  and  assemblies  of  the  onief  judicatory  of  any 
religious  denomination. 

Bfaking  it  unlawful  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  lamb,  or  pork,  for  human  food,  which 
has  not  been  inspected  alive  within  the  count)*  by  an 
inspector,  or  his  deputy  and  been  found  pUre,  healthy, 
and  meronantable. 

Regulating  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  dyna- 
mite. 

Restricting  the  rate  of  taxation  in  counties  of  over 
26.000  voters  to  thirty-three  cents  on  each  hundred 
dollars. 

Providing  for  the  organization  of  assodations  in  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  holding  interstate  fairs. 

Prohibiting  the  black-listing  of  discharged  employ- 
^,  and  any  attempt  by  an  employer  to  prevent  any 
person  who  has  left  the  service  of  such  employer  from 
obtaining  employment  elsewhere. 

Revising  the  militia  law. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  branch  high- 
ways. 

Providing  for  the  release  of  liens  retained  by  the 
grantor  in  conveyances  of  real  estate. 

Providing  for  the  establishment  of  Kindergartens 
for  children  between  four  and  six  yean  of  age  in  in- 
corporated towns  and  cities. 

Regulating  the  care,  custody,  and  binding  out  of 
chiloren,  and  providing  punisnment  for  those  who 
cruelly  treat  or  neglect  them. 

Establishing  in  ever^  township  of  more  than  76.000 
pereons  a  board  of  children's  guardians,  which  snail 
nave  the  care  and  supervision  of  neglected  and  de- 
pendent children  under  fifteen  yean  ot  age,  and  shall 
nave  power  to  take  under  their  control  any  duldren 


abandoned,  neglected,  or  cruelly  treated  by  their  par- 
ents, children  beggiuj^  on  the  streets,  children  of  ha- 
bitually drunken  or  vicious  and  unfit  parents,  children 
kept  in  vicious  and  immoral  association,  children 
known  to  be  vicious  and  incorrigible,  and  juvenile 
delinquents  and  truants. 

Making  it  unlawful  to  give,  barter,  or  sell,  either 
directiv  or  indireotiy,  to  any  child  unaer  sixteen  years 
any  tobacco,  cigare,  or  cigarettes  to  be  used  by  such 
chdd. 

Providing  that  county  institutes  shall  be  held  in  the 
several  counties  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing farmers  and  others  Interested  in  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, agricultural  chemistry,  and  economic  ento- 
mology. 

Providin/f  a  punishment  for  neglecting  or  cruelly 
treating  animals^  for  keeping  them  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  or  baitmg,  or  as  a  target,  or  for  cruelty  in 
transportation  of  tne  same. 

To  establish  a  live-stock  sanitary  commission  and  a 
State  veteriiuirian. 

Forbidding  the  running  of  any  traction  or  road  en- 
gine on  a  public  highway  or  alley  in  any  incorporated 
town  or  city  without  jgiving  warning  thereof  by  some 
peraon  preceding  such  engme  fifty  yards  or  more. 

Making  it  unlawAil  to  withhold,  mutilate,  or  de- 
stroy the  discharge-papere  of  soldiere,  sailon,  or  ma- 
rines of  the  United  States. 

Requiring  at  coal  mines  proper  and  exoot  scales  for 
weighing  coal,  regulating  the  weighinjgf  of  the  same 
at  u)e  mines,  prescribing  the  kind  of^screens  to  be 
used,  the  signals  to  be  used  at  coal  shafts,  the  number 
of  lampjB  in  mines^  and  the  manner  and  amount  of 
ventilation ;  reouinng  sufficient  props,  caps,  and  tim- 
ber to  support  the  sides  of  the  mme  to  be  ftimished, 
prescribing  what  shall  be  done  to  discover  fire-damp, 
and  reflating  the  duties  of  a  mine  boss. 

Making  it  unlawful  for  any  manufacturing  or  min- 
ing corporation,  firm,  association,  or  person  to  procure 
from  any  employ^  a  waiver  of  hjs  legal  right  to  ob- 
tain fortnightiy  payments  of  wages,  or  to  procure  an 
agreement  from  or  to  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  any 
employ^  to  purchase  supplies  for  himself  and  &mily 
of  any  particular  firm,  corporation,  or  person,  or  at 
anv  pifurticular  store. 

Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  orphans'  homes. 

Amending  the  mechanics'  lien  law  so  that  contract- 
ora  and  sub-contractore  may  have  a  lien  thereunder, 
and  so  that  the  mechanics'  hen  shall  extend  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  owner  in  the  lot  on  which  the  building, 
for  which  labor  and  materials  were  furnished,  is  placed, 
and  providing  that  such  lien  shall  not  be  impaired  by 
the  foreclosure  of  a  prior  mortgage ;  also  extending 
the  lien  of  railroad  contmcton  to  cuiims  for  fencing 
and  repair  of  railroads. 

Edacation. — The  following  figures  concern- 
ing public  schools  cover  the  school  years  ending 
August  81  in  1887, 1888,  and  1889 : 


SUBJECT. 

Chfldreo  of  Achool  age : 

Wbltemales 

White  females 

Colored  males 

Colored  females 

Total  namber    

Children  enrolled  In  pablte  schools 

Areraffe  d^Iy  attendance 

Male  teachers 

Female  teachers 

Namber  of  Bch«>ol-hoa«es 

Valae  of  school  property 

Total  achool  ftinda,  viz. : 

Common-school  fiind,  non-negotiable  bonds,  and  oongreselonal  town 
ship  fhnd 

Taition  revenue  distributed 

Special  school  revenue  distributed , 

Toul  revenue  distributed 


1886-'87. 

1887-*88. 

1888-'8e. 

881.689 

879,769 

886.899 

8«1,887 

869,480 

864,627 

8.891 

8,987 

9,898 

8,7T2 

^8,818 

9,688 

760,099 

766,989 

n0,876 

ft09,875 

614,468 

628,147 

887,194 

408,776 

860.759 

7,114 

7,108 

8,776 

6,89S 

7,099 

6.477 

9,847 

9,882 

9,928 

$14,618,906  86 

$14,751,814  81 

19,617.250  49 

$9,664,662  06 

$9,766,698  24 

88,460,612  81 
$1,689,806  94 

$8,646,122  09 

$8,568,800  80 

$1.6^,909  89 

$1,718,089  86 

$6,049,918  16 

$6,286,081  98 

$5,281,689  66' 

The  last  item  shows  the  total  annual  expenditures  In  the  Btate  for  school  purposes. 
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The  school  fund  of  1889  was  composed  of  the  the  year,  58 ;  readmitted,  1 ;  discharged,  22 ; 
common-school  fund  held  by  the  counties,  valued  died,  6 ;  absent  temporarily,  8.  Number  present 
at  $8,303,148.49 ;  the  congressional  township  Oct.  81, 1889,  262 ;  number  on  the  roll,  269.  The 
fund,  valued  at  $2,557,666.^4 ;  and  non-negotia-  total  recei|)ts  for  the  jear  were  $46,120.55,  which, 
ble  bonds  held  bv  the  State  to  the  value  of  $3,-  by  economical  handhng,  was  made  to  cover  the 
904,783.21.  Of  the  9,928  school-houses  in  the  expenses.  The  Legislature  of  this  year  appro- 
State,  85  are  stone,  3,691  brick,  6,137  frame,  and  pnated  $187,300  to  complete  the  construction  of 
15  log.  a  new  home,  making  the  total  appropriation  for 

In  compliance  with  the  new  school-book  law,  the  purpose  $237,S^.    With  this  sum  45  acres 

the  State  Board  of  Education,  sitting  as  a  board  have  been  purchased,  and  buildings  are  being 

of  text- book  commissioners,  early  in  July  decided  erected  capable  of  accommodating  500  children, 

that,  as  the^  had  no  funds  to  advertise  for  bids  There  are  over  100  applicants  on  the  rolls,  who 

for  the  pubhcation  of  manuscript  text-books  sub-  can  not  be  admitted  until  the  new  buildings  are 

mitted  to  them,  they  would  take  no  action  upon  ready. 

such,  but  they  accepted  the  following  printed  The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans*  Home,  at 

text-books :  a  series  of  readers,  an  elementary  Kniehtstown,  contained  254  boys  and  194  girls 

and  a  complete  geography,  and  an  elementary  on  Oct.  31,  of  whom  73  boys  and  47  girls  are 

and  a  complete  arithmetic,  all  published  by  the  being  taueht  trades.    The  farm  attached  to  the 

Indiana  School-Book  Company,  and  a  writing-  home  is  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  the  sale  of 

book  offered  by  the  Bo  wen- Merrill  Company,  its  products  during  the  past  year  realized  $4,- 

These  books  are  to  be  supplied  to  all  the  scnool-  870.62. 

children  in  the  State  at  a  fixed  contract  price,  Prisons.  —  The  report  of  the  State  Prison 

and  are  to  be  uscmI  in  all  public  schools.    Later  North,  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  shows  that 

in  the  year  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  the  receipts  for  the  year,  including  a  balance  of 

with  the  character  of  the  books,  both  as  to  con-  $9,042.64  at  the  be^nning,  amounted  to  $122,. 

tents  and  binding.  644.49.    The  expenditures  for  all  purposes  were 

At  the  State  formal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  $99,976.97,  leaving  a  balance  of  $22,667.52  on 
the  new  building,  replacing  that  destroyed  by  Oct.  31.  The  number  of  convicts  received  ex- 
fire,  has  been  occupied.  The  contracts  lor  the  ceeded  by  46  those  of  1888.  There  were  748  re- 
new structure  amounted  to  $124,955.70.  Since  mainin^  in  the  prison  on  Oct.  31.  In  the  Sonth- 
the  organization  of  the  school  in  1870,  students  em  Pnson,  at  Jeffersonville,  there  were  about 
have  registered  from  the  various  counties  in  the  about  670  convicts  at  the  same  date. 
State  to  the  number  of  5,762.  During  1887-'88  The  Stat«  Reform  School  for  Boys,  at  Plain- 
there  were  789  pupils  enrolled,  and  for  1888-'89  field,  cared  for  564  boys  during  the  six  months 
the  total  is  nearlv  the  same.    The  report  of  the  ending  Oct.  31. 

secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  shows  the  re-  Nataral  Gas. — Since  the  discovery,  two  years 

ceipts  during  1888-'89  to  have  been  $31,634.82,  ago,  of  extensive  natural  gas  deposits  in  the 

and  the  expenditures  $28,272.25,  leaving  a  bal-  coal  fields  of  the  State,  the  sinking  of  wells  and 

ance  of  $8,o62.57.  utilization  of  the  product  have  proceeded  rapidly. 

The  State  University  at  Bloomlngton  is  a  flour-  The  field  already  developed  embraces  the  greater 

ishing  institution.    The  catalo^e  of  1887-88  part  of  21  counties,  containing^  more  than  6,000 

shows  275  students  in  the  collegiate  and  125  in  square  miles.    This  is  many  times  larger  than 

the  preparatory  department.    The  annual  appro-  either  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Ohio  field.    The 

priation  of  the*  State  is  $28,000.  present  population  of  the  counties  in  which  nat- 

Charities.  —  The  daily  average  number  of  ural  gas  is  found  is  about  750,000.    About  50 

patients  at  the  Central  Insane  Hospital  dur-  cities  and  towns  within  the  gas  field  are  supplied 

mg  the  year  was  1,527,  and  the  per  capita  ex-  with  the  gas,  and  it  is  piped  to  about  20  lying 

penses  were  $156.22,  against  $170  in  1888.    The  outside  of  the  field.    The  total  number  of  cities 

real  estate  connected  with  this  institution  is  and  towns  using  the  fuel  is  71,  and  their  aggr&- 

valued  at  $1,450,000,  and  personal  property  at  gate  population  about  411,000. 

$178,147.35.    A  legislative  investigating  com-  Decisions. — A  large  number  of  the  acts  passed 

mittee  appointed  this  year  found  that  Treas-  by  the  Legislature  this  year  were  reviewed  by 

urer  and  Trustee  P.  M.  Gapen,  of  this  institu-  the  State  courts  and  found  to  be  unconstitu- 

tion,  was  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  $3,000 ;  tional.    On  April  20  the  Siipreme  Court  decided 

that  favoritism  existed  in  awarding  contracts ;  that  the  act  creating  the  Supreme  Court  Com- 

that  there  were  waste  and  extravagance  in  dis-  mission  was  void,  on  the  ground  that  it  assumed 

tributing  supplies ;  and  that  the  whole  manage-  to  create  a  judicial  tribunal  for  which  no  pro- 

ment  was  lax  and  incompetent.    The  Northern  vision  had  been  made  by  the  Constitution,  and 

Hospital  contained  370  inmates  in  August.    Ow-  that,  as  the  judicial  department  is  co-ordinate 

ing  to  defective  legislation,  the  appropriations  with  the  legislative,  the  latter  can  not  be  sup- 

for  this  institution  for  the  current  fiscal  year  posed  to  have  authority  to  change  or  to  legislate 

were  insufficient  for  its  support,  and  it  was  concerning  the  former  in  the  absence  of  express 

maintained  during  the  last  four  months  only  authority  m  the  Constitution.   On  the  same  date, 

upon  the  assurance  that  the  next  Legislature  in  the  case  of  Hove^  V8.  the  Stat«  ex  ret,  Carson, 

would  make  the  necessary  appropriation.    This  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the 

hospital  was  first  opened  m  1888 ;  the  other  two  Legislature  to  appoint  the  trustees  of  the  Insane 

new  hospitals  were  not  finished  and  equipped  Hospital.     This  was  one  of  a  series  of  cases 

until  this  year.  brought  to  test  the  validity  of  the  acts  that  de- 

At  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  prived  the  Governor  of  the  right  to  name  the 

Fort  Wayne,  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  trustees  and  directors  of  many  of  the  State  insti- 

Nov.  1, 1888,  was  239 ;  number  admitted  during  tutions.    In  this  case,  and  in  that  of  Hovey  vs. 
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State  ex  rel,  Riley,  which  concerned  the  trustees  Two  other  acts,  creating  a  Board  of  Public  Works 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  in  cities  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  over,  a  new  police 
the  court  laid  down  the  rule  that  it  was  within  board  in  cities  of  29,000  inhabitants  or  over,  and 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  name  the  trus-  providing  that  the  Legislature  shall  appoint  the 
tees  of  all  benevolent  and  penal  State  ihstitu-  nrst  members  thereof  were  also  adjudged  un- 
tions.  In  the  former  case  Judge  Mitchell  held  constitutional.  Another  important  act  passed 
that  this  power  was  implied  in  the  provision  of  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  that  authoriz- 
the  Constitution  requinng  the  Le^lature  to  ing  two  loans  of  $700,000  each,  for  the  temporary 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  these  mstitutions,  needs  of  the  treasury.  It  was  declared  to  be 
while  Judges  Coffey  and  Berkshire,  denying  this,  valid  under  the  "  casual  deficit "  clause  of  the 
held  that  the  right  accrued  under  section  1,  Ar-  Constitution.  In  the  case  of  the  State  V8,  Bon* 
tide  XV,  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  nell,  the  ri^ht  of  the  Legislature  to  change  at  any 
**all  officers  whose  appointment  are  not  other-  time  any  license-fee  was  affirmed,  and  the  legal- 
wise  provided  for  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  ity  of  the  license  act  of  this  year  established.  A 
chosen  in  such  manner  as  now  in  or  may  here-  license  was  declared  not  to  be  a  contract,  but  an 
after  be  prescribed  by  law " — the  phrase  **  all  exercise  of  the  police  power, 
officers  "  meaning  all  those  existing  at  the  adop-  The  act  concerning  the  use  of  money  at  elec- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  These  aecisions  were  tions  was  construed  to  mean  that  while  candi- 
oonsidered  to  settle  the  constitutionality  of  the  dates,  or  other  persons  for  them,  may  contribute 
acts  relating  to  the  directors  of  the  Northern  money  to  pa]r  for  printing  tickets  and  polling- 
State  Prison,  the  trustees  of  the  Hospital  for  the  precincts,  it  is  not  lawful  to  hire  wagons  and 
Insane,  of  the  three  new  hospitals  for  the  insane,  drivers  to  bring  voters  to  the  polls,  nor  to  hire 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  and  pay  persons  to  act  as  challengers,  ticket- 
Blind,  and  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  peddlers,  nolders  of  poll-books,  or  managers  of 
Dumb.  The  acts  providing  that  the  State  Statis-  wagons  at  the  polls.  All  these  services  may  be 
tician  and  the  State  Geologist  shall  be  chosen  penormed  by  a  candidate  himself,  or  by  any 
by  the  Legislature  did  not  come  under  the  scope  person  as  an  act  of  friendship  or  party  service, 
ol  this  decision,  but  were  passed  upon  early  m  gratuitously,  but  not  for  pay.  Under  the  new 
November  in  the  cases  of  Worrell  t».  Peele  and  Stw,  wagons  and  teams  may  be  hired,  but  not 
Jancey  V8.  Hyde.    The  court  decided  that  both  drivers  and  managers. 
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in  existence  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  "  History  of  the  Air  "  (London,  1749)  is  a  chro- 
and  therefore  were  not  included  in  the  offices  nological  survey  of  the  remarkable  effects  pro- 
mentioned  in  section  1,  Article  XV,  above  cited,  ducd  in  sundry  places,  and  at  different  times, 
The  court  further  say  that  the  appointment  of  upon  animal  bodies,  by  the  air  and  the  weather, 
such  officers  is  an  executive  and  not  a  legislative  bv  seasons  and  by  meteors,  etc  It  is  therein  de- 
f  auction,  and  that  the  Legislature  can  not  be  clared  that,  in  A.  d.  1510,  there  appeared  a  disease 
considered  to  have  such  power  of  appointment  called  Coccoluche,  or  Coccolucio  (because  the 
unless,  as  in  the  case  of  public  institutions,  it  is  sick  wore  a  cap  or  covering  over  their  heads), 
expressly  given  by  the  Constitution.  It  was  also  This  disease  was  said  to  have  come  from  the 
decided  by  the  court  that  the  people  have  the  '* Island  of  Melite  in  Africa,  into  Sicily;  so  into 
right  to  elect  all  such  State  officers  created  by  Spain,  and  Italy,  from  that  over  the  Alps  into 
the  Legislature,  whether  the  act  creating  them  Portugal,  Hungary,  and  a  great  part  of  Germany, 
so  provides  or  not-,  and  that  the  Governor  can  even  to  the  Baltic  Sea ;  every  month  shifting  its 
only  fill  vacancies.  Under  this  decision,  the  situation  with  the  wind,  from  east  to  west.  So 
original  acts  creating  these  two  offices  were  re-  into  France,  Britain,  etc.  It  attacked  at  once, 
stored,  and  the  Governor's  appointees  became  and  raged  all  over  Europe,  not  missing  a  family, 
the  legal  incumbents  until  the  next  general  elec-  and  scarcely  a  person.  A  grievous  pain  of  the 
tion  by  the  people.  The  act  regulating  the  du-  head,  heaviness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hoarse- 
ties  and  compensation  of  the  Supreme  Court  ness,  loss  of  strength  and  appetite,  restlessness, 
Reporter  was  declared  void  by  the  same  court,  watchings,  from  a  terrible  taring  cough.  Pres- 
in  the  case  of  Griffin  vs.  the  State,  ex  rel,  Grif-  ently  succeeded  a  chillness,  and  a  cough  so  vio- 
fiths.  It  was  contemplated  by  this  act  that  the  lent  that  man^  were  in  danger  of  suffocation, 
judges  should  prepare  the  syllabi  of  cases  for  The  first  days  it  was  without  spitting,  but  about 
the  reports,  in  addition  to  the  decisions — a  pro-  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  much  viscid  phlegm 
vision  which  the  court  regarded  to  be  unconsti-  was  spit  up.  Others  (though  fewer)  spit  up  only 
tutional,  and  which  vitiat^  the  whole  act.  The  water  ana  froth.  When  they  began  to  spit, 
law  prohibiting  the  pipiuff  of  natural  gas  out  of  cough  and  shortness  of  breath  were  easier, 
the  State  was  decided  to  be  an  unconstitutional  None  died,  except  some  children.  In  some  it 
regulation  of  inter-State  commerce ;  and  for  the  went  off  with  a  looseness;  in  others,  by  sweat- 
same  reason  the  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  meat  ing.  Bleeding  and  purging  did  hurt.  Bole  ar- 
of  animals  slaughtered  and  inspected  in  another  moniac  was  chiefly  useful  with  oily  lintuses,  pec- 
State  was  declared  void.  The  act  requiring  raU-  toral  troches,  and  decoctions.  Where  blood  was 
roads  to  maintain  blackboards  at  their  stations,  let,  the  disease  proved  malignant  and  pestilen- 
and  place  thereon  reports  showing  whether  trains  tial,  being  attended  with  a  violent,  cruel,  and 
are  on  time,  was  decided  to  be  unconstitutional  unheard-of  malignity,  and  made  bad  work.  It 
by  several  of  the  lower  courts,  on  the  ground  was  preceded  by  a  lone  moist  air.  We  shall 
that  it  was  not  a  regulation  within  the  police  find  it  again  in  1557,  '80,  and  '97,  etc.'' 

Eower,  and  that  it  gave  the  prosecuting  attorney  Of  the  outbreak  of  1557  it  is  said  that  "  in 

alf  of  the  fine  of  $25  imposed  for  each  offense,  some  more  remote  countries  presently  came,  after 

which  should  legally  go  to  the  school  fund,  a  very  strong,  cold  north  wind,  many  catarrhs, 
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quickly  followed  by  a  most  severe  cough,  pain  of  which  it  may  be  readily  confounded ;  and  the 

tne  side,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  ^ver.  The  single  fact  that  it  prevails  likewise  on  the  ocean, 

§ain  was  neither  violent  nor  pricking,  but  mild,  where,  as  the  temperature  is  equable,  catarrhs 
'he  third  day  they  expectorated  freely.  The  are  little  known,  indicates  a  peculiar  affection, 
sixth,  seventh,  or  eiehth  day  all  who  had  that  which  can  not  be  ascribed  to  ordinary  atmos- 
pain  of  the  side  die<^  but  such  as  were  blooded  pherlc  vicissitudes — the  existence  of  a  peculiar 
the  first  or  second  day  recovered  on  the  fourth  virus,  whatsoever  its  nature,  which,  like  that  of 
or  fifth  ;  but  bleeding  on  the  last  two  days  did  measles,  scarlatina,  or  epidemic  cholera,  is  propa- 
ne service.  Slippery,  thickening  lintuses  were  ^ted  under  certain  laws.  And  this  conclusion 
found  of  most  service.  Broths  or  spoon-meats,  is  further  substantiated  by  the  two  facts,  that 
or  moist  foods,  were  good ;  but  where  the  season  the  malady  attacks  individuals  indiscriminately, 
continued  still  rainy,  the  case  was  very  different,  without  reference  to  any  predisposition  to  ca- 
bleeding  or  purging  was  then  so  dangerous  that  tarrhal  affections,  and  that  it  is  attended  with  a 
at  Mantua  Carpentaria,  near  Madrid,  2,000  who  much  greater  depression  of  the  powers  of  life, 
were  let  blood  of,  died.  There  it  began  with  a  both  corporeally  and  mentally,  and  with  more 
roughness  of  the  jaws,  small  coug^h,  then  a  strong  local  pain,  than  are  proportionate  to  the  severitj 
fever,  with  a  pain  of  the  head,  back,  and  legs  ;  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms.  Indeed,  many  indi- 
some  felt  as  though  they  were  corded  over  the  viduals,  after  forty-eight  hours'  confinement  by 
breast  and  had  a  weight  at  the  stomach ;  all  this  disorder,  look  like  convalescents  from  some 
which  continued  to  the  third  day  at  farthest,  severe  and  protracted  disease.  It  is  the  Rheuma 
then  the  fever  went  off  with  a  sweat  or  bleeding  ^ndemicum  of  Sauvages,  the  Catarrhtt8  d  eontct- 
at  the  nose.  In  some  few  it  turned  to  a  pleurisy  ffw  of  Cullen,  the  Catatrhua  epidemieua  of  Swe- 
or  fatal  peripneumony."  diaur  and  Good,  the  Morbus  ccUarrhcdia  of  Ehr- 
It  is  chronicled  that  in  1580,  "  the  weather  for  man,  the  Fehris  e€Uarrhal%s  epidemica  of  Hux- 
some  years  past  having  been  extraordinary  moist,  ham,  the  Defluodo  eatarrhalis  of  Young,  the  Fe^ 
wet,  and  rainy,  wind  south,  at  the  rising  of  the  hria  remittena  ccUarrhalis  of  Macbride,  and  the 
dog  star  came  a  cold,  dry  north  wind.  From  the  Catarrhe  pulmonaire  of  PineL  By  the  French 
middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  September  raged  writers  it  is  variously  known  by  the  names  of 
a  malignant  epidemic  catarrh ;  it  oegan  with  a  Grippe^  Folette^  Coqueluehe,  Petite  voate,  Rhume 

Sain  of  the  head  and  feverish  heat.    Some  were  epiaemigue,  FQvre  catarrhal  epicUmique  ;   by 
isposed  to  sleep,  others  to  watching ;  presently  the  Germans,  FpidemiscJier  Sehnucfenfieber,  dte 
followed  a  dry  cough.    Pain  of  the  breast,  hask-  Buasiscfie  Kraf^heit,  RvssiacThe  Katarrh,  Influ- 
ness,  and  roughness  of  the  throat,  weakness  of  em^  Huhnerzipf,  Blitzkatarrh ;  by  the  Italians, 
the  stomach ;  at  last  a  terrible  panting  for  breath.  Influenza,  Catarro  Euaso  ;  by  the  Spaniards,  In- 
like  dying  persons.    This  disease  raged  all  over  fluencia  Rusa;  by  the  Swedes,  Snu/afuktL  With 
Europe  at  least,  and  prevailed  for  six  weeks,  us  the  disease  is  mostly  known  by  the  terms  /n- 
The  same  epidemic  returned  in  October  and  No-  fluenza  and  la  Orippe,  The  former  is  the  Italian 
vember  that  year.     At  the  same  time  a  fever  for  '  infiuence,'  implying  a  supposed  astral  or 
of  the  same  kind  prevailed  all  over  the  world,  terrestrial  agency  in  its  production ;  and  the  lat- 
and  was  the  same  with  that  of  1557,  as  the  ca-  ter  is  derived  from  gripper,  *  to  gripe,'  *  to  catch 
tarrh  and  disorder  of  the  breast  were  the  same  hold  of,'  being  the  vulgar  French  appellation, 
with  those  of  1510,  1591,  1507,  1610,  etc.,  over  *'  In  1729  and  1780,  during  five  months,  the  in- 
all  Europe,  with  a  rheum  and  distillation  from  fluenza  spread  throughout  Europe,  having  at- 
the    head,    fever,    pain,    heaviness,  hoarseness,  tacked  50,000  persons  at  Milan,  60,000  at  Kome, 
weakness,  etc."    And  so  this  ancient  chronicler  and  the  same  number  at  Vienna.    In  London  it 
describes  the  epidemic  of  1889-'90.  cut  off  1,000  a  week,  in  September.    The  epi- 
For  proof  that  the  disease  of  1510  was  identi-  demic  infiuence  seemed  to  continue  in  operation; 
cal  in  general  outline  with  la  grippe,  one  has  and  in  1732-'33  it  again  spread  over  Euroi>e, 
only  to  turn  to  Forry's  article  on  "  Epidemic  In-  and  appeared  in  America.    It   reappeared   in 
fluenzas,"  written  in  reference  to  the  then  pre-  1742-'48,  overrunning  Europe.    The  year  1762  is 
vailing  catarrhal  fever,  in  the  "  New  York  Jour-  characterized  by  the  next  remarkable  visitation 
nal  of  Medicine  "  for  July,  1843.    The  writer  be-  of  the  influenza.    Although  it  extended  over  a 
gins  by  saying  that  "  the  history  of  disease  pre-  large  portion  of  Europe,  yet  few  died,  except 
sents  few  subjects  of  greater  interest  than  the  the  old,  the  asthmatic,  and  the  consumptive, 
epidemic  influenzas  which  have  of  late  years  pre-  In  America  it  had  prevailed  in  the  preceding 
vailed  with  more  than  ordinary  frequency — a  dis-  year.    The  next  epiaemic  catarrh,  in  the  order 
ease  marked  with  characters  so  striking  as  to  ren-  of  time,  was  that  noticed  in  Europe  in  1775,  and 
der  its  identification  with  previous  epidemics  a  described  by  Dr.  Fothergill.    This  visitation  was 
question  admitting  of  no  doubt.  ...  It  is  here,  in  mild,  and  most  of  the  deaths,  unlike  preceding 
tne  city  of  New  York,  as  cities  always  abound  in  epidemics,  were  attributed  to  the  omission  of 
the  exciting  causes  of  epidemics,  that  the  disease  bleeding.    In  the  spring  of  1782  influenza  a^in 
seems  to  have  its  stronghold.    The  population  raged  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  having, 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  experienced  an  almost  as  usual,  approached  from  the  east  and  south.  By 
universal  attack,  neither  age,  sex,  nor  any  con-  Dr.  Haygarth  the  disorder  was  considered  conta- 
dition  of  life  being  exempt  irom  it.    Many  ships  gious.    The  influenza  of  1803,  which  also  ad- 
have  suffered  an  invasion  of  the  disease  in  mid-  vanced  in  a  northerly  direction,  was  taken  ad- 
ocean,  which  affords  evidence,  independent  of  vantage  of  for  collecting  a  great   number  of 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  that  notices  of  the  epidemic  from  different  parts  of 
the  disease  really  belongs  to  the  class  of  epidemic  the  country ;  and  in  this  the  London  Medical 
influenzas.    Acute  bronchitis  and  common  ca-  Societv  set  a  laudable  example  by  proposing  a 
tarrhal  fever  are  perhaps  the  only  diseases  with  set  of  queries  to  its  corresponding  members. 
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The  epidemic  visited  the  United  States  the  same  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  diffusion  over 

spring ;  ahd  here  the  disorder  was  often  followed  large  tracts  of  the  earth  s  surface,  there  being 

by  severe  dysentery,  while  in  France  ophthalmia  many  accounts  of  its  having  attacked  whole 

as  frequently  ensued.    The  influenza  of   1830,  kingdoms  at  once,  and  also  the  occurrence  of 

though  generally  mild,  was  perhaps  universal  the  disease  in  ships  that  had  put  to  sea  some 

over  the  earth's  surface.    In  its  wide  diffusion  weeks  before  the  epidemic  appeared  at  the  ports 

this  epidemic  spreiad  from  the  East  over  the  from  which  they  sailed.    This  epidemic,  like  all 

Americas,  and  in  many  places  it  was  the  precur-  others,  has,  at  every  period,  maintained  certain 

sor  of  epidemic  cholera.    The  epidemic  reap-  prominent  characteristics;  and,  like  others,  it 

peared  in  1883,  and  lastly  in  18d6-*37.    At  the  nas  also,  in  its  different  visitations,  exhibited 

tatter  jjeriod  it  existed  simultaneously  at  Syd-  some  diversity  of  symptoms,  according  to  the 

ney,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  season  of  the  year,  the  endemic  character  of  the 

shores  of  the  Baltic"  locality,  and  the  constitution  of  the  individuaL 

Concluding  a  risunU  ot  the  history  of  the  in-  Although  uncomplicated  influenza   rarely  de- 

fluenza  from  1510  to  1837,  this  author  (Forry)  stroys  life,  yet  the  ratio  of  fatality,  as  deduced  by 

says  medical  records  show  that  the  visitation  Ozauam  from  a  calculation  of  the  mortality  of 

occurs,  on  an  average,  once  in  ten  years.    Still  all  the  recorded  accounts  of  epidemic  caturh,  is 

more  important  he  considers  the  fact  that,  of  all  not  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  those  attacked, 

epidemics,  taken  in  the  ag^gate  this  has  proved  The  sequelaB  have,  in  many  instances,  been  more 

tne  most  destructive — an  inference  that  receives  dangerous  than  the  primary  malady ;  and  these 

additional  force  from  the  well-grounded  opinion  sub^uent  affections  often  bear  no  relation,  as 

that  for  years  after  the  disappearance  of  the  epi-  regards  their  severity  or  danger,  to  the  violence 

demic  a  modifled  condition  of  the*  atmosphere  of  the  epidemic  seizure.    As  the  tissue  upon 

may  remain,  causing  liability  to  kindred  affec-  which  the  force  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  expended 

tions.  remains  peculiarly  susceptible  of  derangement, 

Although    the  accounts  of   the   phenomena  a  liability  to  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthmatic 

attending  this  epidemic,  in  its  different  visita-  affections,  to  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  disorders, 

tions,  abound  in  discrepancies,  yet  in  many  of  and  to  intestinal  irritation,  often  continues  for 

the  descriptions  we  flnd,  either  as  precursor  or  several  years. 

attendant  signs,  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  The  consensus  of  medical  experience  and  opin- 
weather,  thick  or  offensive  fogs,  easterly  winds,  ions  as  to  the  scourge  of  1889-^90  may  be  briefly 
and  dbeases,  often  of  a  similar  kind,  among  summed  up  for  general  comparison.  It  was 
horses,  dogs,  and  cattle.  For  example:  Short  thought  (by  one  observer)  that  in  its  earlier 
says  that  "  thick,  ill-smelling  fogs  preceded  some  sta^s  the  disease  resembled  cerebro-spinal  men- 
days  the  epidemic  catarrh  of  15o7.  July,  Au-  ingitis;  that  the  most  severe  manifestation  of 
gust, and  September  had  been  very  hot  and  dry;  the  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  greatest  suffering 
and  in  the  end  of  September  came  a  very  strong,  and  danger,  had  been  during  the  flrst  and  second 
cold  north  wind."  Accordine  to  Be  Jussieu,  days,  excepting,  of  course,  those  cases  in  which 
**  the  influenza  of  the  spring  of  1733  appeared  in  pneumonia  ana  bronchitis  supervened  as  compli- 
France  immediately  after  offensive  logs."  At  cations.  This  disease  appeared  to  differ  from  all 
Edinburgh,  at  this  time,  coughs  and  running  other  diseases  supposed  to  be  of  microbic  origin, 
from  the  nose  in  horses  were  universal,  just  be-  From  cerebro-spinal  fever  it  differed  in  that  the 
fore  the  disease  attacked  men.  In  the  epidemic  cases  of  influenza  were  multiple  in  a  family, 
catarrh  of  1755  the  disease  in  France,  according  This  was  evidence  of  the  contagious  nature  of 
to  Petit,  was  ushered  in  by  thick,  noisome  fogs,  the  affection,  which  was  widely  disseminated 
and  a  cold,  rainy  autumn ;  and  in  England,  be-  through  the  atmosphere,  by  which  means  the  in- 
fore  the  influenza  broke  out,  Dr.  Anthony  Foth-  fection  might  be  conveyed.  There  seemed  to  be 
ergill  says,  the  disease  was  general  among  dogs  no  other  explanation  of  the  rapid  and  universal 
and  horses.  As  regards  the  influenza  of  the  spread  of  the  disease,  except  that  it  was  carried 
spring  of  1782,  Dr.  Parr  says  horses  were  affected  by  the  winds.  The  period  of  incubation  ap- 
with  a  cold  at  the  same  time  near  Exeter;  and,  peared  to  be  from  one  to  five  days.  The  disease 
in  reference  to  this  epidemic,  at  Petersburg,  did  not,  as  a  rule,  attack  children  or  persons  over 
Maertens  says :  **  On  a  cold  night  the  thermome-  sixty-flve  years  of  afe.  A  very  fatal  type  of 
ter  rose  thirty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  next  pneumonia,  attributable  to  the  epidemic,  aevel- 
moming  40,000  people  were  taken  ill  with  the  oped,  in  the  event  of  imprudent  exposure,  after 
influenza."  Huxham  remarks  that  ^*  the  cause  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms.  To  the 
of  epidemic  catarrh  seems  to  depend  on  a  thick,  high  mortality  rate  of  the  last  weeks  of  1889  and 
moist,  and  cold  air."  Others  have  indulged  in  the  first  of  1890,  from  pneumonia  and  allied  in- 
the  speculative  idea  that  the  noxious  matter  dif-  flammatory  conditions,  the  epidemic  had  con- 
fused is  dependent  on  animalcule.  By  many  tributed  as  an  initial  factor.  The  contagiousness 
writers  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  has  been  of  the  disease  was  by  no  means  assured,  but  its 
attributed  to  contagion,  CuUen  having  desig-  epidemic  character  seemed  evident.  It  was  not 
nated  it  Catarrhus  a  contagio.  From  inquiries  self-protective,  the  liability  to  its  recurrence  in 
instituted  by  Dr.  Haygarth  in  ten  towns  of  the  same  individual  having  been  demonstrated. 
Cheshire,  it  appears  that  in  seven  instances  the  There  was  no  reason  to  assume  that  its  existence 
flrst  cases  presented  themselves  in  houses  visited  was  influenced  by  climate.  The  erythematous 
by  persons  who  had  arrived  from  affected  places,  symptoms  characteristic  of  former  visitations 
In  the  visitation  of  183d-*37  a  similar  observa-  had  been  noted.  The  disease  appeared  under 
tion  was  made.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  varieties,  making  any  direct  classification 
phenomena  that  seemed  absolutely  inexplicable  of  the  symptoms  impossible.  The  following 
on  the  doctrine  of  contagion — as,  for  instance,  symptoms  might  exist  together,  or  only  in  part : 
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Brief  malaise,  headache,  chill,  fever,  pains  over  York,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  and  after- 
the  whole  body,  especially  in  the  back  and  loins ;  ward  visited  the  capital  cities  and  commercial 
suffusion  of  the  eyes ;  bronchitis ;  a  characteristic  centers  of  the  countries  specified.  The  proposi- 
oough ;  gastro-intestinal  irritations ;  skin  erup-  tion  for  an  international  congress  was  cordially 
tions ;  delirium ;  great  prostration,  physical  and  approved  by  all  the  governments,  with  the  ex- 
mental  ;  and  certain  violent  neuralgias.  The  ception  of  Chili,  which  held  the  subject  under 
treatment,  when  directed  promptly  to  the  *'  chy-  advisement.  The  reports  of  this  commission  to 
lopoetic  viscera,"  relieving  the  intense  congestion  Congress  set  forth  the  principal  obstacles  aseer- 
by  active  catharsis,  and  to  the  lowering  of  the  tained  in  the  #ay  of  trade,  which  it  was  the  ob- 
temperature  by  any  of  the  standard  antipyretics,  ject  of  the  Congress  of  1889-'00  to  remove.  Seo- 
was  usually  effective  in  securingan  earl^  subsi-  tion  2  of  the  act  of  May  24, 1888,  provided : 
dence  of  the  initial  symptoms.  The  administrnr  f^^^  jjj  forwardm^  the  invitationfl  to  the  said  gov- 
tion  during  the  second  stage,  which  was  that  of  emments,  the  President  of  the  United  States  Bball  set 
depression,  of  stimulants,  such  as  digitalis,  with  forth  that  the  oonfeience  is  called  to  oonsider: 
the  view  of  warding  off  the  tendency  to  hypo-  1.  Measures  that  shall  tend  to  preserve  the  peace 
static  or  catarrhal  pneumonia,  was  undoubtedly  «nd  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  sevond  American 

indicated.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  profession  as  •*^*®\-,            ,        •,  ..     ^       *.       *       »     _i 

A.  vhniA  trt  w«m  thp  rmhlir  iuniinst  what  sPAmAH  2.  Measures  toward  the  formation  of  an  American 

f«^  l!.n  wkT  ^«f/^ii^?^^I!«  JI^  J? w^  customs  union,  under  which  the  trade  of  the  Ameri- 

to  be  really  the  only  danger  connected  with  the  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^4,^^  g^all,  so  far  as  poesible 

epidemic ;  this  lay  m  the  resumption  of  normal  m,c[  profitable  be  promoted. 

vocations  before  recuperation  was  thoroughly  s!  The  e8ta\)]3shment  of  regular  and  fVequent  corn- 
established,  and  in  exposure  and  fatigue  during  munication  between  the  porta  of  the  several  American 
the  stage  of  convalescence.  If  the  prognostica-  states  and  the  ports  of  each  other, 
tions  of  former  observers  are  of  value,  the  general  *•  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  cos- 
depression  and  tendency  to  a  certain  cUiss  of  aU-  *9™»  regulations  in  each  of  the  independent  Amencan 
m^nts  follows  for  someUe  in  the  wake  of  such  gg^S  ^,  Z^Zn^'^^i  ^p»u^rdThl^"a 
visitations.  Even  after  the  so-called  period  of  unifonn  method  of  determining  the  cla8sificati<»  and 
depression  is  past,  convalescence  well  established,  yaluation  of  such  merohandise  in  the  ports  of  each 
and  vocations  resumed,  there  is  a  decided  lack  country,  and  a  uniform  system  of  invoices^  and  the 
of  tone.  subject  of  the  sanitation  ot  ships  and  quarantme. 

INTERNATIONAL     AMERICAN     CON-  5.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  wei^hto 

FEBENCE,    The  Congress  of  the  Three  Amer-  •^^  measures,  and  laws  to  protect  the  patent  niyrhts, 

icas,  which  Assembled  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  «>pynghts,  and   trade  -  marks  of  citwens  of  either 

o^Qon      •    «««'»"  Y      "  V  «»"*"e«^"»  ^'     *       J  country  in  the  other,  and  for  the  extradition  of  cnmi- 

2, 1889,  onginated  m  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  ,^1^    '                   ' 

May  24,  1888,  by  which  the  President  of  the  e.'The  adoption  of  a  common  sUver  coin,  to  be  i»- 

United  States  was  requested  and  authorized  "  to  sued  by  each  ^vemment,  the  same  to  be  \efga\  tender 

Hnvite  the  several  governments  of  the  republics  in  all  commercial  transactions  between  the  dtizens  of 

of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  Hayti,  all  of  the  American  states. 

and  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  Empire  of  Brazil  ^^-  A»  agreement  upon  and  reoommendation  for 

to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference  to  be  "fopt^jn  to  their  respective  governments  of  a  definite 

heli  at  Washington,  at  -ch  ti^e  as  he  may  tl"Srr/nfw  ^'^e^^^^ 

deem  proper  in  the  year  1889,  for  the  purpose  of  them,  to  the  end  that  all  difficulties  and  disputes  be- 

discussing  and  recommending  for  adoption  to  tween  such  nations  may  be  peaceably  settled  and  wan 

their  respective  governments  some  plan  of  arbi-  prevented. 

tration  for  the  settlement  of  disagreements  and  8.  And  to  consider  such  other  subjects  relating  to 
disputes  that  may  hereafter  arise  between  them,  J^e  welfere  of  the  several  states  represented  as  may 
and  for  considering  questions  relating  to  the  ]^  TJ^J'^y.  "^  9^  ^}^  ^^^  ^^»°*»  ^  ^««^y 
improvement  of  busing  intercourse  and  means  "^"'^^  ^  participate  m  said  conference, 
of  direct  communication  between  said  countries.  The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  ten 
and  to  encourage  such  reciprocal  commercial  re-  delegates  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
lations  as  will  be  beneficial  to  all  and  secure  conference,  to  serve  without  compensation  other 
more  extensive  markete  for  the  producte  of  each  than  their  actual  necessary  expenses.  The  num- 
of  said  countries."  ber  of  dele^tes  to  represent  the  other  states  was 
As  early  as  1825  the  policy  of  more  intimate  left  to  their  election,  but  it  was  expressly  pro- 
commercial  relations  with  tne  countries  of  Cen-  vided  that  in  the  disposition  of  questions  no 
tral  and  South  America  was  advocated  by  Henry  state  should  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote. 
Clay,  then  Secretery  of  Stete,  and  delegates  were  The  sum  of  $75,000  was  appropriated  for  inci- 
appointed  to  an  international  Amencan  Con-  dental  expenses,  and  the  aaily  publication,  by 

fress  to  be  held  in  Panama  in  June,  1826,  which,  the  public  printer,  of  proceedings  in  the  English, 

owever,  they  failed  to  attend.    Invitations  to  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages  was  provided 

meet  the  United  States  in  a  similar  Congress  for,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretery  of  State, 

were  sent  the  Spanish-speaking  nations  in  1881,  An  additional  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made 

and  were  generally  accepted,  but  the  enterprise  March  2,  1889.    Eighteen  invitetions,  extended 

was  afterward  abandoned.    It  was  revived  by  a  to  as  many  states,  were  accepted  by  all  with  the 

commission  appointed  under  act  of  July  7, 1884,  exception  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  delegates  were 

"  to  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  best  modes  of  named.    The  number  was  reduced  Nov.  25, 1889, 

securing  more  intimate  international  and  com-  by  the  resignation  of  Sefior  Lafayette  Rodrigues 

mercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Pereira,  of  Brazil,  who  refused  to  accept  the  re- 

the  several  countries  of  Central  and  South  Amer-  newal   of  powers  tendered  by  the  Provisional 

ica,"  which  held  public  conferences  with  mer-  Government  of   that   country.     The  Wallach 

chante  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  mansion,  comer  of  Eighteenth  and  I  Streets, 
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N.  W.,  in  Washington,  was  prepared  for  the  meet-  Uhitbd  States.— Deleffatos,  John  B.  Hendenon  of 
ings  of  the  Congress,  and  nere,  on  the  morning  Missouri,  OomeliuB  N.  Blus  of  New  York,  Clement 
of  Oct.  2,  the  delegates  assembled,  the  foreign    StudebakOTofIndiaQa,T.  JeffereonC<»UdmofMi^ 


the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  coun-  York, 

try  that  issued  the  invitations,  was  chosen  to  VsirEzirELA.— Deletes,   Nicanor  Bolet   Peraza, 

preside.   Credentials  were  subsequently  presented  Joh6  Andntde,  Frsncisco  Antonio  Silva;  Secretory, 

at  the  State  Department,  and  the  Congress  was  Micanor Bolet  Monegw.  .^.    ^  ^         ,    ,  .,^ 

received  by  the  President  a  CHiu.-Ddegates,  Emiho  C.  Varan,  Jcm4  Alfonso ; 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  8, 1889,  the  deleptes  ^^^f^  ^SJT              '                      "^^  ^"^ 

set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  commerciaiand  S^vadob.— Delegate,  Jacmto  Castellanoe :  Secre- 

manufacturing  cities  of  the  United  States.    A  tar?,  Samuel  Valdivieso:  Attach^,  J.  A.  Boaiii. 

single  special  engine  and  train  oonveved  the  BouAooa.— Delegate^  Jos^  Maria  Placido  Caamafio ; 

party   through    Marvland,  Delaware,  Pennsyl-  Secretary,  Nicolas  Ynbos ;  Attach^,  Antonio  Ecbe- 

vania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  ▼e^™- 

Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Connect-  Delegates  to  the  International  American  Con- 

icut,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon-  ferenoe  who  also  represent  their  respective  coun- 

son,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  tries  as  envoys  extraordinary  and  mmisterspleni- 

Kentucky,  a  distance  of  5,825  miles.    Innumer-  potentiary  to  the  United  States,  are :  Sefiors 

able  manufacturing  and  other  establishments  of  Ouesada  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Velarde  of 

New  England  and  the  West  were  visited,  and  £k)livia,  Valente  of  Brazil,  Varas  of  Chili,  Ilur- 

handsome   entertainments   were   tendered   the  tado  of  Colombia,  CaamaBo  of  Ecuador,  Cruz 

Congress  by  the  cities  alongthe  route.     On  of  Guatemala,  Zelaya  of  Honduras,  Romero  of 

Nov.  13  the  party  returned  to  Washington,  after  Mexico,  GuzmiLn  of  Nicara^a,  and  Zegarra  of 

an  absence  of  fortv-two  days,  and  on  Nov.  18  Peru.    Sefior  Peraza,  of  Venezuela,  is  Chargi 

prooseded  to  the  aiscnssion  of  business.    Two  d^Affairts  to  the  United  States, 

secretaries  were  elected,  the  delegation  of  the  The  Conference  proceeded  slowly  with  its  or- 

United  States  having  choice  of  one,  and  the  for-  ffanization.    On  Dec.  5,  1889,  sessions  were  or- 

eign  dele^tions  that  of  the  other.    The  follow-  dered  to  be  conducted  with  closed  doors.    On 

ing  is  a  list  of  the  delegates,  secretaries,  and  at-  Dec.  13  the  following  list  of  committees  was  an- 

iachis  of  the  International  American  Conference,  nounced : 

arranged  in  the  order  of  precedence  as  deter-  EztatUvs^-^lix.  Zegarra  (First  Vice-President)  of 

mined  by  lot,  Nov.  20,  1889 :  Peru,  Mr.  Bomero  (Second  Vice-President)  of  Mexico, 

Mr.  Bliss  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hurtado  of  Co- 
President,  Jamen  G.  Blaine.  lombia,  Mr.  Mcndon^a  of  Brazil,  the  Pre>»ident  of  the 

Secretaries,  U.  Homsenj  Fidel  O.  Pierra.  Cooferenoe,  ex  officio. 

Executive  Officer,  William  £.  Curtis.  On  Cuitoms   Unian.^'SLr.  Valente  of  Brazil,  Mr. 

Disbursing  Officer,  Haughwout  Howe.  Henderson  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Saenz  Pena  of 

Seij^nt  -at- Arms,  J.  G.  Bourke,  Captain,  U.  8.  A.  the  Argentine  Republic,  Mr.  Romero  of  Mexico,  Mr. 

Assistant   Sergeant -at -Arms,  Heiiiy  R.  Lemly,  Martinez  Silva  ot  Colombia,  Mr.  Alfonso  of  Uhill, 

First  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  A.  Mr.  Guzm4n  of  Nicaragua,  Mr.  Bolet  Peraza  of  Vene- 

Suigeon,  H.  C.  Yarrow,  A.  A.  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.  xuela. 

Attaches,  £.  W.  P.  Smith,  £.  A.  Trescot.  On   Communication  on  the  Atlantic. — Mr.  Saenz 

Hattl — Delepite,  Arthur  Laforestrie  ;  Secretary,  Pefiaof  the  Argentine  Republic.  Mr.  Coolidge  of  the 

H.  ArUtide  Preston.  United  States,  Mr.  Mcndon^  01  Brazil,  Mr.  Decoud 

NioARAouA. — Delegate,  Horatio  Guzman ;  Attach^,  of  Paraguay,  Mr.  Laforestrie  of  Ha^tl. 

R.  Mayoiga.  On  Communication  on  the  J^e\fic. — Mr.  Caamaflo 

Peru. — Delegate,  F.  C.  C.  Zepirra ;  Secretary,  Leo-  of  Ecuador,  Mr.  Varas  of  Chilly  Mr.  Estee  of  the 

poldo  Oyaguey  Sayer;  Attache,  Manuel  Elsuera.  United  States,  Mr.  Castellanoe  ot  San  Salvador,  Mr. 

Guatemala.— Delegate.  Fernando  Cruz ;  Secretary,  Mexia  of  Mexico. 

Domingo  Estrada;  Attache,  Javier  A.  Arroyo.  On  Oommunieation  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the 

Ubuouat.  —  Delegate,  Alberto   Nin  ;  Secretaries,  Caribbean  Sea. — Mr.  Aragon  of  Coi>ta  Rica,  Mr.  Guz- 

Henry  Dauber,  Diomisio  Ramos  Montero.  m4n  of  Nicaragua,  Mr.  Calderon  of  Colombia,  Mr. 

Colombia. — ^Delegates,    Jof^  M.   Hurtado,  Carlos  Hanson  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Antouio  Francidco 

Martinez  Silva,  Climaco  Calderon;  Secretary,  Julio  Silva  of  Venezuela. 

Beugifo.  On  Kailroad  Communication. — Mr.  Velarde  of  Bo- 

ABOEHTnvR  Republic. — ^Delegatea,  Vicente  G.  Que-  livia^  Mr.  Davia  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mexia  of 

■ada,  Roque  Saenz  Pena,   Manuel  Quintana  ;  See-  Mexico,  Mr.  Cruz  of  Guatemala,  Mr.  Zelava  of  Hon- 

retaries,  Federioo  Pinedo,  Ernesto  Bosch.  duraa,  Mr.  Ca^tellanos  of  San  Salvador,  Mr.  Carnegie 

Costa  Rioa. — Delegate,  Manuel  Aragon  ;  Secretary,  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Araeon  of  Costa  Rica,  Mr. 

Joaquim  Bernardo  Calvo.  Martinez  Silva  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Aiidrade  of  \  en&- 

Pabaouat. — Delegate,  Jos^  S.  Decoud.  zuelo,  Mr.  Caamano  of  Ecuador,  Mr.  Zegarra  of  Peru, 

Brazil. — Delegates,  J.  G.  do  Amaral  Valente,  Sal-  Mr.  Varas  of  Chili,  Mr.  Quintana  of  flie  Argentine 

vador  de  Mcndonca ;  Secretaries.  Jos4&  Augmto  Fer-  Republic,  Mr.  Nin  of  Uruguay,  Mr.  Valente  of  Brazil, 

lelra   da   Costa,  Joaquim  de  Freitas  Vtisconcellos ;  Mr.  Decoud  of  Paraguay. 

Attach^,  AlfVedo  de  Moraes  Gomes  Ferreira,  Mario  On  Cutiome  Keaulatione.—iir.  Nin  of  Uruguay, 

de  Mendon^a.  Mr.  Alfonso  of  Chili,  Mr.  Romero  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Cal- 

HoKDURAs. — Delegate.  Jeronimo  Zelaya ;  Secreta-  deron  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Flint  of  the  United  States, 

ries,  E.  Constantino  FlaJlos,  Richard  Villafranca.  Mr.  Mendon^a  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Davis  of  the  United 

Mexico. — Delegates,  Matios  Romero,  Enrique  A.  States,  Mr.  Aragon  of  Costa  Rica,  Mr.  Bolet  Peraza 

Mexia ;  Secretary,  Enrioue  Santibaiiez.  of  Venezuela. 

Bolivia.— Delegate,  Juan  F.  Velarde:  Secretary,  On /'ort  2/t/«.— Mr.  Bolet  Peraza  of  Venezuela,  Mr. 

Melchior  Obarrio;  Attach&»,  Alcibiodes  \  elarde,  Ma-  Laforestrie  of  Hayti,  Mr.  Varas  of  Chili,  Mr.  Stude- 

riono  Velarde.  baker  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Nin  of  Uruguay. 
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On  Sanitary  Be^laUons.—'QT.  Guzmta  of  Nicani- 

Sia,  Mr.  Valente  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Zegarra  of  Peru,  Mr. 
anson  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Andrade  of  Vene- 
zoela,  Mr.  Laforestrie  of  Hayti,  Mr.  Nin  of  Uruguay. 

On  Patents  and  Trade-markt.—iAT.  Deooud  of  Par- 
aguay, Mr.  Came^  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cal- 
dSron  of  Colombia. 

On  Weights  and  Afeasures.—MT.  Caatellanos  of  San 
Salvador,  Mr.  Antonio  Francisco  Silva  of  Venezuela, 
Mr.  Studebaker  of  the  United  States. 

On  Extradition.— Mr.  Zelaya  of  Honduras,  Mr. 
Tre.HOot  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Saenz  Pena  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Mr.  Quintana  of  the  Ai^entine 
Bepublic. 

On  Monetary  Convention,— "iir,  Mexia  of  Mexico. 
Mr.  Estee  of  tne  United  States,  Mr.  Martinez  Silva  of 
Colombia,  Mr.  Alfonso  of  Chili.  Mr.  Coolidge  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Velarde  of  Bolivia,  Mr.  Zelaya  of 
Honduras. 

On  Banking.— Kt.  Hurtado  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Men- 
don^a  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Varas  of  ChiU,  Mr,  Flint  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Aragon  of  Costa  Kica. 

On  International  Law,— "Mr.  Cruz  of  Guatemala, 
Mr.  Quintana  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Mr.  Tresoot 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Alfonso  of  Chili,  Mr.  Caa- 
mano  of  Ecuador. 

On  General  Welfare, — Mr.  Henderson  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Quintana  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  Mr. 
Velarde  of  Bolivia,  Mr.  Bolet  Pernza  of  Venezuela, 
Mr.  Hurtado  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Valente  of  Brazil,  Mr. 
Cruz  of  Guatemala. 

On  Jiulee.—MT,  Alfonso  of  Chili,  Mr.  Quintana  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Mr.  Tresoot  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Caamano  of  Ecuador,  Mr.  Romero  of  Mex- 
ico, Mr.  Castellanos  of  San  Salvador,  Mr.  Valente  of 
Brazil. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned  until  Jan.  2, 
1890,  and  spent  the  time  from  Dec.  16  to  Pec 
21  in  New  York. 

In  his  address  of  Oct.  2, 1889,  outlining  the 
importance  and  duties  of  the  International 
American  Conference,  Mr.  Blaine  said:  "The 
aggregate  territorial  extent  of  the  nations  here 
represented  falls  but  little  short  of  12,000,000 
sauare  miles,  more  than  three  times  the  area  of 
all  Europe  and  but  little  less  than  on&-fourth 
part  of  tne  globe,  while  in  respect  to  the  power 
of  producing  the  articles  which  are  essential  to 
human  life  and  those  which  minister  to  life's 
luxury  they  constitute  even  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  entire  world.  These  great  possessions  to- 
day have  an  aggregate  population  approaching 
120,000,000;  but,  if  peopled  as  densely  as  the 
average  of  Europe,  the  total  number  would  ex- 
ceed 1,000,000,000." 

Statistics  of  Trade. — In  connection  with  the 
deliberations  of  the  International  American  Con- 
ference it  is  interesting  to  consider  that  the  trade 
of  the  50,000,000  people  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
river  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  amounts  yearly  to 
$1,000,000,000,  nearly  equally  divided  between 
exports  and  imports.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
the  countries  in  the  temperate  zone  of  South 
America  has  of  late  years  increased  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity,  the  gain  from  1870  to  1884  being 
from  1709,000,000  to  $1,014,000,000,  or  43  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  same  period  was  for 
Great  Britain  27*2  per  cent.,  for  France  45*6  per 
cent.,  for  the  United  States  86*7  per  cent.  The 
total  annual  commerce  of  Mexico  amounts  to 
about  $70,000,000,  of  which  $40,000,000  are  ex- 
ports and  $30,000,000  imports.  That  of  the  five 
Central  American  republics  varies  from  $36,000,- 
000  to  $40,000,000.  The  usual  annual  commerce 
of  the  five  following  South  American  states  is : 


8TATE& 


Colombia 

Venezuela 

Ecuador  

Pera  (since  war  with 

Chili) 

BottTia 


Importt. 


$15,000,000 

*  16,000,666' 


10,000,000 


Export*. 


$15,000,000 

**ii,'oob^666 


10,000,000 


ToteL 


$80,ooo.ono 

87,500,000 
21,000,000 

N0D6. 
80,000,000 


That  of  the  five  remaining  in  1888  was : 


STATES. 

loiporti. 

Exporte. 

Ta«^ 

Chm 

Argentine  Sepablie. 
Uminiav 

$.'^,000,000 

172,410,000 

29,477,448 

8,289,757 

122,000,000 

$78,000,000 

108,280,000 

28,008,254 

8,588,608 

115,000,000 

$128^000,000 

280,690,000 

57,48&.T0« 

ParMTilAy 

5.878^ 

Bnxfl 

887,000,000 

The  exports  of  the  Spanish- American  coun- 
tries for  1888,  were :  To  the  United  States,  $181,- 
000,000 ;  toEngland,  $61,000,000 ;  to  France,  $90,- 
000,000.  The  value  of  the  articles  that  reached 
the  United  States  was  estimated  as  follows: 
Coffee,  $52,000,000;  sugar,  $50,000,000 ;  tobacco, 
$18,000,000 ;  rubber,  $12,000,000  ;  hides,  $11,- 
000,000;  flax,  jute,  and  hemp,  $5,000,000;  drugs, 
dyes,  and  chemicals,  $4,000,000 ;  wool,  $2,500,- 
000 ;  fruits,  $2,500,000. 

The  imports  of  manufactured  merchandise  by 
the  Spanish-American  countries,  were:  From 
England,  $116,000,000;  from  France,  $75,000,- 
000 ;  from  the  United  States,  $71,000,000. 

The  articles  of  which  the  United  States  sup- 
plied the  largest  quantities  were  agricultural 
miplements  to  the  value  of  $1,055,000,  and  oils, 
$2,204,000.  In  these  articles  there  was  no  com- 
petition. Breadstuffs  to  the  value  of  $7,868,0^0; 
manufactured  woods,  $6,720,000 ;  provisions  and 
dairy  products,  $5,695,000.  Cotton  goods  were 
obtained  from  Great  Britain  to  the  sum  of  $40,- 
485,000,  against  $4,548,000  from  the  United 
States,  and  $4,202,000  from  France.  Iron  and 
steel  were,  from  Great  Britain,  $21,774,000; 
from  the  United  States,  $7,509,000 ;  from  France, 
$2,349,000.  But  in  a  dispatch  from  the  British 
minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  complaint  was  re- 
cently made  that,  of  252  locomotives  in  use 
on  18  railroads  of  the  empire,  218  were  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  and  but  28  in 
Great  Britain.  The  woolen  goods  imported  from 
Great  Britain  were  valued  at  $9,995,000,  against 
$7,894,000  from  France  and  $89,000  from  the 
United  States. 

The  infringement  of  patents  and  trade-marks 
of  the  United  States  by  European  rivals  is  an 
acknowledefed  source  of  difficulty  in  trade  with 
the  Spanish- American  states,  as  is  also  the  fail- 
ure of  manufacturers  to  provide  goods  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  merchants  in  those  countries, 
both  as  regards  quality  and  preparation  and 
packing  for  shipment.  Manifests  of  steamship 
companies  showing  articles  of  cargo,  traced  to 
their  source,  prove  that  producers  of  the  Central 
and  Western  States,  as  well  as  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  the  sea-board  cities,  are  inter- 
ested in  the  extension  of  commerce  with  the 
countries  of  Spanish  America.  The  Southern 
States  also  anticipate  markets  for  their  cotton 

foods,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  developing, 
'he  increase  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Spanish  America  in  the  twenty  years  from 
1808  to  1888  was  $92,708,260. 
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Transportation.  —  Direct  steamship  com- 
munication is  had  bj  the  United  States  with 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  Ven- 
ezuela, and  Brazil,  by  means  of  seven  regular 
steamship  lines  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

The  amount  of  money  received  by  steamship 
companies  of  the  United  States,  regular  and 
irreffular,  for  transportation  of  United  States 
mails  for  1888  was  ^8,072 ;  while  the  subsidies 
paid  to  American  ships  by  the  several  govern- 
ments of  Spanish  America  yearly  amount  to 
$219,500.  The  steamship  lines  owned  by  for- 
eign countries  and  sailing  under  foreign  flags 
furnishing  transportation  between  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  Central  and  South 
America  number  twentv-one,  excluding  '*  tramo  " 
vessels.  An  analysis  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Spanish  America  shows  the 
respective  amounts  of  exports  in  1888  as  follows : 


DSmNATION. 

In  Aimriaui 

bfaivlga 

To  Mexico 

|fi,100,000 

8,027,000. 

1^649.000 

l«.4a2,000 

8,68^000 

$1,849,000 
IJ^.OOO 

To  Ontral  America 

To  the  West  Indies 

13,219,000 

To  bonth  America 

18,147,000 
402,000 

To  Yeoezuela 

Imports  of  the  United  States  were  carried : 


SOURCE. 


From  Mexico 

From  Central  America 

From  the  West  Indies 

From  the  British  West  IndicH. . . 

From  South  America 

From  Yeneznela <• 

From  Braiil 


$8,607,000 
4,947,000 
87,010,000 
10,000.000 
28,740,000 
9,8S4^000 
10,000,000 


$4,882,000 
2,859,000 

84,550,000 
2,062,000 

6&,610.000 
667,000 

48,000,000 


One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  extended  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  South  America  lies  in  the  **  triangular  voy- 
ages "  by  English  and  German  ships,  immense 
quantities  of  merchandise  being  annually  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  the  countries  of  South 
America  by  way  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Antwerp, 
and  Liverpool,  and  sold  at  a  profit  after  twice 
crossing  the  Atlantic. 

The  Nicaragua  Maritime  Canal  will  necessarily 
enter  into  the  discussions  of  the  International 
American  Conference  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
trade  of  the  three  Americas  as  well  as  that  of 
the  world.  (For  a  full  description  of  the  canal, 
see  the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  *  for  1888.) 

As  regards  the  proposed  American  customs 
union  and  the  question  of  reciprocity  treaties,  it 
may  be  briefly  said  that  the  pnncipal  imports  of 
the  United  States  from  Spanish  America  upon 
which  tax  is  levied  are  sugar  and  wool,  while  the 
products  peculiar  to  the  United  States  and  not 
affected  by  the  favored-nation  clause,  are  bread- 
stuffs,  provisions,  refined  petroleum,  and  lumber. 
The  total  amount  of  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1888  was  2,700,248,157  pounds, 
valued  at  $74,243,554,  of  whicli  2,103,678,668 
pounds  were  from  the  Spanish- American  coun- 
tries. For  the  four  years  ending  June,  1888,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  duty  from  sugar  was 
equal  to  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  rev- 
enues from  iroport'Cd  merchandise.  The  export 
of  refined  sugar  from  the  United  States  to  Span- 


ish America  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1888, 
was  11,943,028  pounds,  valued  at  $786,696.  The 
yearly  exportation  of  the  same  commodity  from 
Europe  to  the  Argentine  Republic  alone  is  three 
times  that  amount  Of  the  84,879,546  pounds 
of  carpet  wools  imported  by  the  United  States  in 
1888, 14,861,463  pounds  were  from  the  Spanish- 
American  countries,  25,892,866  from  England, 
16,474,981  from  Russia,  10,778,859  from  Turkey, 
9,878,038  from  France,  and  4,628,809  from 
China.  The  receipts  of  wool  by  France  from 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  1886  were  to  the  value 
of  $20,000,000,  against  $1,178,000  received  by 
the  United  States  m  1888. 

By  report  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation 
to  Special  Agent  Curtis  of  the  State  Department, 
it  is  shown  that,  while  little  complaint  is  made 
by  merchants  against  the  administration  of  the 
customs  laws  and  regulations  of  the  countries  of 
Central  America  ("  in  short,  they  may  be  likened 
to  the  customs  service  of  the  United  States "), 
this  is  not  the  case  with  Mexico.  Of  the  Soutn 
American  States,  some  fault  is  found  with  Chili, 
Peru,  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  but 
especially  with  Venezuela.  In  the  same  report 
it  IS  said  that  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  men 
doing  business  with  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  is  in  favor  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  customs  regulations,  as  the  only  efficient 
remedy  for  existing  evils. 

The  total  coinage  of  the  world  in  1887,  was : 
Gold,  $124,992,465 ;  silver,  $163,411,397.  That 
of  the  American  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  was :  Gold,  $88,769,760 ;  silver,  $64,451,- 
610.  That  of  the  United  States  alone  was :  Gold, 
$28,972,383 ;  silver,  $85,191,081. 

INTESTMENTS,  ENGLISH,  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  One  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary migratory  movements  recorded  in  his- 
tory consists  in  th/9  enormous  influx  of  capital 
into  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  from 
British  sources.  This  capital  has  been  invested 
in  many  different  industries,  and  in  different 
sums,  varving  between  $1,000,000  and  $8,000,000 
in  a  single  investment.  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  satisfactory  information  and  sta- 
tistics regarding  it ;  but  as  far  as  this  has  been 
possible  the  following  account  will  give  a  fair  and 
reasonably  exact  statement.  While  for  many 
years  it  has  been  customary  for  wealthy  persons 
in  Europe  to  invest  their  surplus  money  in  the 
United  States,  it  has  been,  until  within  the  past 
two  years,  mostly  in  purchases  of  large  tracts  of 
land  for  the  establishment  of  colonies,  or  of 
sheep  and  cattle  ranches.  Such  speculative  in- 
vestments as  these  have  been  maae  in  many  of 
the  Southern,  Western,  and  Northwestern  States. 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado  contain  many 
large  ranches  that  have  been  owned  and  worked 
for  years  by  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  In 
Florida,  the  orange  industry  has  been  largely 
prosecuted  by  means  of  capital  derived  from  for- 
eign sources.  Considerable  colonies  have  been 
established,  in  certain  cases,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  prominent  among  which  and  illus- 
trative of  this  mode  of  investment  may  be  men- 
tioned that  which  was  formed  at  Rugby,  Tenn., 
in  1880.  This  was  originally  founded  by  a  com- 
pany of  New  England  capitalists,  but  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  English  organization,  having  a  cap- 
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ital  of  £150,000,  and  was  placed  under  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  Thomas  Hughes,  the  well- 
known  author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at 
Rugby,"  after  which  celebrated  school  the  colony 
was  nam^.  The  company  purchased  50,000 
acres  on  the  Cumberland  plateau  in  Tennessee, 
having  the  refusal  also  of  150,000  more.  The  land 
was  colonized  mainly  by  English  farmers,  and 
was  laid  out  in  building  sites,  farms,  parks,  etc. 
It  was  in  Mor^n,  Scott,  Overton,  and  Fentress 
counties,  and  is  rich  in  timber  and  fertile  soil. 
A  town  was  laid  out,  a  hotel  built,  and  a  road 
seven  miles  long  constructed  to  connect  with 
the  Cincinnati  ^uthem  Railroad.  A  saw  mill 
and  brick  kiln  were  erected,  roads  and  bridle 
paths  made,  and  a  park  and  a  cricket  ground 
were  added.  The  plan  of  colonization  adopted 
was  calculated  to  establish  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  sons  of  English  farmers  of  the  better 
class,  in  fair  circumstances,  and  with  a  certain 
degree  of  culture.  This  plan  illustrates  an  ideal 
kind  of  investment  not  generally  followed  bj 
those  having  capital  to  expend;  but  in  this 
class  and  such  others  as  have  been  named  all 
foreign  investments  were  generally  made  until 
the  movement  we  are  now  describing  began. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  investments  in  land 
would  have  continued  to  be  the  only  ones  em- 
ployed by  British  capitalists,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  the  Americans  became  alarmed 
at  the  extent  of  territory  that  was  thus  coming 
under  British  influence.  The  fear  that  this 
might  possibly  dominate  at  some  future  time 
to  the  aisad vantage  of  American  interests  was 
probably  the  cause  of  hostile  legislation  being 
Drought  to  bear  in  different  States.  The  Alien 
Law  of  Illinois  is  an  example  which  prohibits 
any  sale  of  real  estate  to  foreigners.  It  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  acquirement  of  farms  in 
that  State  oy  a  certain  British  landlord  for  rack- 
renting  purposes.  This  statute  was  eventually 
evadecf  by  having  the  ownership  of  the  necessary 
real  estate  incorporated,  and  then  acc^uiring  the 
stock  of  the  company,  which  legally  is  personal 
and  not  real  property. 

Books. — Dunng  the  summer  of  1889,  rumors 
were  afloat  that  Messrs.  Guggeiiheimer  &  Unte- 
meyer,  who  had  been  prominent  in  several  orier- 
ations  of  the  character  herein  described,  had 
opened  negotiations  with  some  of  the  leading 
publishers  of  cheap  literature  in  this  country, 
with  the  view  of  buying  outright  the  business  as 
conducted  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  This 
scheme  received  some  encouragement  through 
newspaper  interviews  with  the  publishers  named, 
including  George  Munro  &  Co.,  who,  it  is  said, 
set  their  price  at  $1,250,000;  John  W.  Lov- 
ell  &  Co.,  1500,000 ;  John  S.  Ogilvie,  $300,000 ; 
M.  J.  Ivers  &  Co.,  Hurst  &  Co.,  W.  L.  Allison, 
and  Norman  Munro,  all  of  New  York;  and 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  and  Belford,  Clarke  &  Co. 
of  Chicago.  But  the  last-named  firm  went  into 
bankruptcy  in  September.  Samuel  Untemeyer, 
the  agent  m  charge  of  the  matter,  declared  that 
he  h£i  in  his  control  $10,000,000  wherewith  to 
effect  the  purchase. 

Breweries. —  In  1888  public  attention  was 
directed  to  the  fact  that  an  effort  was  being 
made  on  the  part  of  a  British  syndicate  to  ac- 
quire possession  of  large  brewing  interests  in  the 
city  of  New  York.    A  syndicate  was  formed  in 


London,  and  agents  were  sent  to  this  country, 
who  eventually  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  two- 
third  interest  in  the  Clausen  &  Son  Brewing 
Company,  with  the  arrangement  that  the  brew- 
ery was  to  be  managed  by  its  former  owners,  who 
were  to  retain  one  third  of  the  net  proceeds  for 
running  it  This  contract  was  closed,  and  the 
property  turned  over  to  the  English  purchasers, 
Aug.  24,  1889.  During  the  winter  and  spring 
of  i888-'89  further  investments  in  the  same  in- 
dustry were  made,  until  bv  the  close  of  the  year, 
as  is  alleged,  the  amount  of  British  money  invest- 
ed in  this  one  industry  had  reached  £6,676,000,  or 
$83,880,000.  Of  this  amount  the  John  F.  Betz  & 
Son,  Philadelphia,  brewery  cost' £250,000;  the 
New  York  Breweries  Company,  £980,000;  the 
Union  Hills  Brewery  Company,  of  New  Jersey, 
£115,000 ;  the  Frank  Jones  Brewing  Company,  of 
Portsmouth,  £1,300,000;  the  Detroit  breweries, 
£1,000,000 ;  the  Washington  Breweries  Company, 
£161,000;  the  Chicago  breweries,  £1,000,000; 
the  Bartholomay  Brewing  Company,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  £970,000;  the  Voight  Brewing  Com- 
Smy,  of  Detroit,  £185,000;  the  United  States 
rewing  Company,  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, £1,100,000;  the  Baltimore  breweries,  £190,- 
000 ;  the  Peter  Schoenhof en  Brewery,  of  Chicago, 
£1,000,000 ;  the  Denver  breweries,  £200,000.  It 
is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  show  quota- 
tions of  the  stocks  of  these  companies  on  the 
London  market,  as  they  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  September : 


MAMK. 


Baltimore .... 
Bartholomay . 

Denver 

Detroit 

Hilla 

United  States 

Voight 

'Waahington. . 


Pkr. 

Cort. 

£10 

£7 

10 

T 

10 

« 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

10 

10 

£5|to   6i 
ISi  to  18i 
6|tD   7 
9itol0 
91  to  10 
lOltolOf 
&|to   51 
HtolO 


In  September  the  purchase  was  consummated 
in  London  of  heavy  brewing  interests  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  United 
States  that  investments  were  made  in  breweries, 
for  in  August  the  London  and  Colonial  Finan- 
cial Company,  a  syndicate  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handling  manufacturing  and  industrial 
enterprises,  concluded  the  purchase  of  Davies's 
brewery  in  Toronto  for  $1,200,000.  Nor  was  it 
only  a  Toronto  brewery  that  was  purchased,  for 
during  the  same  month  Messrs.  Gooderham  & 
Worts  sold  their  distillery  in  that  city  to  an 
English  syndicate  for  $6,000,000.  The  Peter 
Schoenhofen  Company,  of  Chicago,  after  the  sale 
already  mentioned,  was  reorganized  and  incor- 
porate with  an  increased  capital  stock  amount- 
ing to  $8,000,000.  In  August  negotiations  were 
completed  for  the  sale  of  uie  breweries  of  Omaha 
for  $1,500,000,  and  in  the  same  month  an  Eng- 
lish syndicate  offered  $660,000  for  Henry  Wein- 
hard's  brewery  in  Portland,  Ore.  August  was, 
in  fact,  the  month  for  the  sale  of  breweries ;  at 
that  time  the  Henry  Eiias  brewery,  in  New  York, 
having  a  capacity  of  90,000  barrels  a  year,  was 
purchased  for  $950,000  by  a  British  syndicate. 

Still  another  enormous  London  syndicate, 
having  a  capital  of  $100,000,000,  invested  as 
much  as  $40,000,000  in  America,  chiefly  in  brew- 
eries, including  $7,000,000  for  three  breweries  of 
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Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  City  not  heretofore  Hogg,  Brown  &  Taylor,  of  Boston ;  R.  H.  Macy 

mentioneid.  &  Co.,  Stem  Brothers,  B.  Altman  &  Co.  and 

Cellaloid. — In  July  it  was  said  that  an  En^-  Simpson,  Crawford  &  Simpson,  of  New  York ; 

lish  syndicate  had  purchased  the  great  celluloid  Brown,  Thompson  &  Co.,  of  Hartford ;  Sibley, 

works  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  that  the  same  pro-  Lindsay  &  Curr,  of  Rochester;  Callender,  Mc- 

cess  of  expansion  of  stock  and  reorganization,  Causland  &  Troup,  of  Providence ;  Campbell  & 

which  had  become  familiar  to  the  American  Dick,  of  Pittsburg ;  Adam,  Meldrum  &  Ander- 

public  with  regard  to  the  breweries  purchased  son,  of  Buffalo ;  Forbes  &  Wallace,  of  Springfield, 

oy  English  capitflJist&  would  be  adopted  in  this  Mass. ;  Dives,  Pomeroy  &  Stuart,  of  Reading, 

instance.     The  celluloid  works  at  Newark  are  Pa.;    Denholnr,  McKay  &  Co.,  of  Worcester, 

the  only  ones  of  the  kind  in  this  country.    They  Mass. ;  and  Alma,  Bigelow  &  Washburn,  of  Sa- 

cover  six  blocks  of  ground,  and  employ  more  lem,  Mass.     Excepting  the  New  York  firms, 

than  800  girls  and  boys.    The  works  were  estab-  those  mentioned  were  already  in  a  trust  or  organ- 

lished  about  1875,  and  are  believed  to  have  made  ization  called  the  Syndicate  Trading  Company, 

the  fortunes  of  those  who  had  owned  them.    The  established  about  1881  by  A.  Swan  Brown,  of 

plant  was  estimated  to  be  about  $500,000.    The  Hogg,  Brown  &  Taylor,  dry-goods  merchants  of 

alleged  purchase  was  conducted  with  great  se-  Boston.    The  object  of  this  company  was  to  pur- 

crecv,  and  members  of  the  company  owning  the  chase  dry  goods  in  large  quantities  on  account 

works  declined  to  discuss  the  matter.  of  the  stores  that  had  snares  in  it,  and  divide  the 

Cotton  Mills.— The  extraordinary  magnitude  goods  so  purchased  into  suitable  lots  for  each 
of  these  investments  may  be  further  gathered  nouse,  by  which  means  the  benefit  of  larger  dis- 
from  the  following  circular  letter  issued  by  the  counts  was  obtained.  Prom  the  number  of 
agents  of  a  London  syndicate,  which  was  mailed  Scotchmen  connected  with  the  company,  it  grew 
in  New  York  Aug.  d,*addressed  to  the  president  to  be  generally  known  in  the  trade  as  the 
and  board  of  directors  of  every  cotton  mill  in  **  Scotch  Syndicate,"  and  the  success  of  the  en- 
Fall  River,  Mass. :  terprise  induced  Mr.  Brown  to  undertake  a  more 

OKHTLBiaar:  It  is  our  desire  to  secnre  control  of  comolete  organization  in  the  form  of  one  joint- 

the  entire  ootton-mannfacturing  property  of  Fall  River  ftock  company,  backed  by  English  capiUlists, 

and  elsewhere,  and  we  address  yocr  for  the  purpose  leaving  the  names  and  management  and  names 

ofobtainiugyour  views  itf  to  the  probability  of  vour  of  the  stores  as  before.    A  curious  part  of  the 

sbaroholdors  or  a  majority  being  willing  to  aell  or  enterprise  was  the  establishment  of  an  immense 

pool  their  stock  upon  a  basis  of  mutual  advantage,    it  dry-iroods  depot  at  Chicago,  which  would  be  the 

to,  of  oouTse,  useless  for  us  at  this  time  to  set  forth  our  distnbutine  Doint  of  the  syndicate.    This  may 

Bested  to  act  as  trustee  in  behalf  of  both  parties,  theories  advanced  by  l«<dward  Bellamy  in  his 

Should  the  matter  meet  with  your  favorable  considei^  romance  "  Looking  Backward." 

ation,  we  would  thank  you  to  advise  us  at  an  early  Grain-Mills  and  ElOTaton.— Late  in  July 

date,  and  wo  will  then  confer  with  you  personally  in  it  was  announced  that  a  British  syndicate  was 

regard  to  details.             Georoe  F.  Mellbk,  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  PUlsbury 

Emebsok  c.  MoMiLLAH,  j^nd  Washburn  miUs  at  Minneapolis.    It  is  said 

iLsow.  ^j^j^^  |.jjjg  purchase  is  only  one  of  an  enormous 

One  of  the  members  of  this  committee  said  investment  on  the  part  of  two  London  syndi- 

the  syndicate  that  had  been  formed  for  this  pur-  cates — ^the  City  Contract  Company,  (capital,  $50,- 

chase  had  already  subscribed  more  than  enough  000,000)  and  tne  Trustees'  ana  Executors'  Com- 

money  to  buy  the  entire  cotton-milling  industry  pany  (capital,  $37,500,000),  the  Lord  Mayor  of 

of  America;  that,  in  fact,  this  was  what  was  London  oeing  the  president  of  the  latter  com- 

aimed  at,  and  that  operations  would  not  be  con-  pany.    Among  the  properties  involved  in  the 

fined  to  Fall  River,  but  would  extend  to  Lowell,  investment  made,  wnicn  is  said  to  have  been 

Lawrence,  New  Bedford,  and  the  best  mills  in  $50,000,000,  was  a  chain  of  elevators  from  the 

the  country.    As  the  Fall  River  mills  alone  had  Minnesota  and  Dakota  wheat  districts  to  Chica- 

a  capital  exceeding  $20,000,0(X),  it  can  be  seen  ^,  flouring-mills  at  Minneapolis,  and  breweries 

what  an  enormous  sum  it  would  take  to  com-  in  Chicago  and  the  East.     The  elevators  in- 

plete  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  British  capital-  eluded  the  76  Star  elevators  of  Minneapolis,  the 

ists.    Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed  that  very  G.  W.  Van  Duzen  system  of  elevators  of  Roch- 

much  of  the  negotiation  of  this  nature  going  on  ester  (90  in  number),  and  the  Cargiil  Brothers' 

during  the  year  was  conducted  in  secret,  and  that  elevator  system  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota.   These 

it  was  impossible  to  gain  accurate  information  were  in  audition  to  the  Pillsbury  and  Washburn 

as  to  actual  purchases  and  particularly  in  regard  flouring-mills  of  Minneapolis, 

to  the  cotton-mill  industry.    It  was,  however,  illnminating  Gas.— Early  in  May  a  step  was 
known  that  large  purchases  of  stock  were  made,  made  by  English  capitalists  toward  the  purchase 

in  different  mill  corporations,  and  these  were  be-  of  fSis  interests  in  the  United  States,  by  the  ac- 

licved  to  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  the  quisition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  of  the 

English  syndicate.    Meanwhile  a  formal  propo-  Citizens'  Gas-Light  Company,  of  Brooklyn.    The 

sition  was  made  to  many  Southern  cotton  mills  English  syndicate  thus  purchasing  was  known 

by  a  syndicate  of  English  capitalists  for  the  pur-  as  the  International  Gas  Company,  and  possessed 

chase  of  their  plants  with  a  view  of  combining  a  new  patent  process  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 

their  interests  m  one  central  trust  company.  from  water  and  crude  petroleum  oil,  which  had 

Dry  Goods. — About  the  middle  of  September  met  with  much  success  in  London,  and  was 

it  began  to  be  said  that  a  dry-goods  trust  was  about  to  be  introduced  in  Paris.    The  head  of 

being  formed,  backed  by  British  capital ;  and  to  this   company  in    this  country  is  Charles  G. 

include  among  other  well-known  nrms  those  of  Francklyn,  formerly  connected  with  the  Cunard 
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Iron.— Ou  Sept  10  at  Hokendaugua,  Pa.,  on  tit^^l!^2}!i^^^A^^'^^\'^^  *^®  f.^^  "^^ 

gie  occasion   of  the  annual   meeting   of   the  ^^  ^^^  bu«n^,  direaly  nor  indirectly,  nor  directly 

Thomas  Iron  Company,  the  statement  was  made  nor  indirectly  hold  stock  in  any  corpohiion  en^affed 

that  an  offer  had  been  made  to  the  directors  to  in  said  businens  of  tanning  or  manufacturing  pateDted 

sell  the  works  to  an  Endish  syndicate  for  $8,500,-  or  enameled  leather  such  aa  has  been  manumctured  in 

000 ;  and  the  offer  of  the  syndicate  was  accepted  zny  factory  in  the  past  five  yean,  in  the  United  States 

unanimously.    The  stock  of  the  company  was  ^^  Britiah  America,  for  the  period  of  fl^e  years  from 

divided  into  40,000  shares  of  $50  each,  whose  ^«  ^^  ^®/®°*'»  °°'  consent  to  or  permit  another  to 

last  quoted  price  was  $70,    The  syndicate's  offer  ^5  ^Y  .^^^  "*?®- '''  *°Zi  '^''y,'^^^^^  ^^^^  fe 

WOU&  bring  the  value*  of  this  stik  up  to  about  Sr         »       ^""^      '  ^           '  ""' 

$87  a  share.    The  same  syndicate  negotiated  the  My  sales  for  two  yean  have  averaged  $ . . . . 

purchase  of  the  Otis  Steel  Company,  of  Cleve-  The  gross  cost  of  material,  labor,  and.  incidental 

land,  Ohio,  and  at  the  same  time  were  negotiat-  expenses  have  been  $ — 

ing  to  buy  the  immense  foundry  and  machine  Schedule  of  property  of .... 

works  of  J.  H.  Bass,  in  Port  Wayne,  St.  Louis,  Keal  estate,  about  $.... 

and  Chicago,  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  stoSkonlmcf^               ' 

country ;  and  also  valuable  iron-mines  in  Ala-  Manufactured,  $ . . . . 

bama.     It  was  said  that  these  purchases  were  Unmanufactured  $.... 

part  of  a  well-matured  scheme  m  England  to       Outstanding  accounts,  $ 

secure  control  of  all  the  most  profitable  Amen-  Profits,  net,  1886,  $.... 

can  iron  and  steel  enterprises,  with  the  intention  Protlts,  net,  1887,  $. . . . 

of  forming  a  trust  in  those  industries.     The  Profits,  net,  1888,  $ — 

Thomas  Iron  Company  was  established  about  Durine  July  and  August  a  movement  was  on 

1866,  with  a  capital  of  $325,000.    Since  then  it  foot  in  New  England  and  New  York  in  the  in- 

haspaid  its  shareholders  about  $3,800,000  in  divi-  terest  of  Enerlisn  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of 

dends,  and  has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  $2,-  purchasing  the  entire  tannery  industry  of  those 

000,000.    Besides  the  interest  in  the  industries  sections.    It  was  said  that  $10,000,000  had  been 

just  named,  it  was  said  that  English  capitalists  pledged  bv  English  capitalists  to  obtain  control 

were  negotiating  for  all  the  principal  iron  works  of  the  sole-leather  tanneries  in  Maine,  Massa- 

in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  except  the  Durango  chusetts,  and  New  York,  and  that  if  this  venture 

Iron  Works,  owned  by  an  Iowa  company.  proved  a  success  the  syndicate  would  have  $50,- 

Patent  Leather.— During  the  summer  Eng-  000,000  moi-e  at  its  disposition  for  the  purpose 

lish  syndicates  were  in  negotiation  for  the  pur-  of  extending  its  control  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 

chase  of  the  patent-leather  manufactories  of  tanneries  of  the  country.     By  Sept.  1,  it  was 

Newark,  N.  J.,  where  95  per  cent,  of  the  capital  alleged,  the  syndicate  had  secured  control  of 

invested  in  the  industry  IS  concentrated.    There  twenty -three  tanneries  in   the  States  named, 

are  in  the  United  States  twenty-six  factories  that  while  those  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  offered 

put  enameled  and  patent  leather  upon  the  mar-  for  sale  to  the  trust. 

ket.  Twenty-three  of  these  are  in  Newark.  The  Sugar.— Among  the  various  rumors  that  con- 
total  capital  is  about  $5,000,000  and  they  employ  cerned  the  establishment  and  methods  of  the 
about  4,000  men.  The  manufacture  dates  back  great  Sugar  Trust,  one  that  exhibited  a  certain 
fifty  years,  and  has  grown  from  an  annual  pro-  amount  of  authenticity  was  to  the  eflfect  that 
duction  of  3,000  hides  to  that  of  350,000,  with  a  its  final  conclusion  would  be  to  fall  into  the 
market  extending  ail  over  the  world.  With  the  hands  of  an  Anglo-German  syndicate,  which 
attempted  purchase  of  this  industry  the  follow-  aimed  to  control  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world, 
in^  circular  was  made  public,  a  pattern,  it  is  It  was  said  that  English  investors  had  been  buy- 
said,  of  those  employed  by  the  agents  of  the  ing  up  every  sugar-trust  certificate  they  could 
British  capitalists  m  their  purchase  of  different  obtain,  and  had  made'  large  offers  for  blocks  of 
interests.  The  circular  was  to  be  filled  out  by  these,  evincing  anxiety  to  obtain  all  the  stock 
each  firm  and  returned  to  the  agent :  they  could.     The    general  plan  contemplated 

GBHTLBMEir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  bonding:,  for  a  short  time  only,  the  principal 

purchase  of  my  tannery,  located  in  this  city,  I  will  plantations  of  Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 

eay  that  I  will  sell  to  you,  at  any  time  within  ninety  Island  of  Java,  and  the  Mauritius,  which  would 

dayfl  from  date,  my  entire  plant  used  for  the  tanning  thus  place  the  main  sources  of  the  raw  supply 

of  patent,  enameled,  and  other  leathers.  Thia  includes  under  the  conti-ol  of  the  syndicate.    It  was  af- 

all  my  real  estate  connected  with  the  Mid  tannery  con-  leged  that  the  capital  required  to  accomplish 

TXl^u  •  JorsUtiiS  or  "^'^t  V  'eiicTimf  '  ^^'  Sig^""^^  scheme  was  $100,000,000.         ^ 
$r. . .  ;  my  machinery ,consV8ting of  ....  and h\  parti  Varlons  Indnstries.— On  Aug.  29  the  state- 
now  U8ed  in  my  said  business  not  above  enumerated,  nient  was  authonzed  by  H.  H.  Warner,  manu- 

cost  $ ,  wortli  $ ;  my  chattels  thereon,  con-  facturer  of  medical  specifics,  of  Rochester,  New 

sisting  of  ffoods  manufactured,  unmanufactured,  and  York,  that  he  had  agreed  to  sell  out  his  business 

in  course  of  manufacture,  to  be  taken  at  valuation  at  for  £1,000,000.    The  interests  involved  included 

timeof  MJe  and  all  other  chattel  property  now  in  or  the  Warner  proprietary  medicines  and  hiso  a 

1        ?*lSX''?ini^  maajd  business,  worth  ^  businesk   iate  in  August  the  San  Diego 

ip....:  material  tor  tonnm?,  consistmir  oi  and  j/^  i  ^  rxr  i.      «r    i     /^                   ii       i.  'a   i_  '^^ 

all  vaiishes,  coloring-matter,  etc.,  ancT  all  other  ma-  (^*^')  ^^^  ^,9^}^  Company  sold  out  its  busi- 

terial,  tools,  implements,  fixtures,  drying-racks,  by-  ^^ss  to  an  English  syndicate  for  $1,400,000. 

products,  or  anything  else  used  in  or  about  said  tan-  William  L.  Scott,  the  Pennsylvania  million- 

nery  premises  tor  the  manufacturing,  saving,  or  hand-  aire,  who  owns  nearly  all  the  stock  in  the  Spring 
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Valley  (111.)  Coal-Mining  Company,  negotiated 
with  an  English  syndicate  for  the  sale  of  the 
Spring  Valley  mine,  including  all  the  machinery 
belonging  to  the  company,  and  40,000  acres  of 
land,  the  price  at  which  the  entire  plant  was 
offered  beiii^  $4,000,000. 

Finally,  it  was  said  specifically,  that  Messrs. 
Bamum  &  Bailey,  the  circus  proprietors,  had 
formed  a  syndicate,  for  which  the  money  was 
furnished  by  English  capitalists,  to  monopolize 
the  circus  and  dime-museum  business  of  the 
United  States.  The  scheme  included  the  Chi- 
cago museum  of  Kahn  &  Middleton,  Austen  & 
Stone,  of  Boston,  two  museums  in  New  York, 
one  in  Minneapolis,  one  in  St.  Paul,  one  in  Cin- 
cinnati, one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Providence, 
one  in  Pittsburg,  one  in  Detroit,  one  in  St  Louis, 
one  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  Eden  Mus^  Com- 
pany of  St.  Joseph,  Denver,  and  Omaha.  The 
capital  set  down  for  this  scheme  was  $2,000,000. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  principal 
agents  for  English  capitalists,  engaged  in  in- 
vestments of  the  kind  we  have  described  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  plan  of  operation  is  as 
follows :  The  corporations  of  investors  are  sep- 
arately formed  with  reference  to  a  particular 
piece  of  propert]^  bought  for  it  (the  corporators 
being  different  individuals,  and  the  American 
owners  retaining  at  least  a  one-third  interest  in 
each  corporation,  and  sometimes  more).  The 
separate  corporations  have  no  connection  with 
one  another.  The  projectors  obtain  powers  of 
attorney  from  the  American  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty under  consideration,  with  conditions  and 
terms  of  sale.  These  persons  secure  the  services 
of  responsible  financial  people  in  London,  who 
issue  a  prospectus,  containing  the  division  of 
the  capital,  the  rate  of  interest,  the  different 
owners  of  shares,  the  names  of  the  officers,  man- 
agers, etc.,  the  history  of  the  property,  the  busi- 
ness of  other  years,  showing  sales,  earnings,  etc. 
This  prospectus  is  sent  out  through  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  sometimes  to  France 
and  Germany,  and  particularly  to  Holland,  where 
there  is  always  plenty  of  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment. The  time  is  mentioned  in  the  prospectus 
for  closing  the  subscriptions,  when  the  applicants 
for  shares  are  brought  together  and  the  shares 
are  distributed  to  them  in  the  ratio  and  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  applied,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  shares.  The  share-takers 
are  not  great  capitalists,  but  are  the  people  gen- 
erally, many  of  the  subscribers  investing  but 
small  sums,  who  go  into  these  schemes  because 
they  are  dissatisfiS  with  the  low  rates  of  interest 
that  previously  prevailed.  They  rely  mainly 
upon  the  ffood  names  of  the  corporators  for  the 
stability  of  their  investments.  The  refunding 
of  the  British  loan  at  2i  per  cent,  was  the  first 
incident  that  attracted  tne  attention  of  small 
investors  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  better 
interest  for  their  money  elsewhere.  The  issue 
of  the  companies  in  London  during  the  past  two 
^ears  amounts  to  more  than  $320,000,000 ;  and 
it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  this  investment 
of  capital  has  come  to  this  country.  (See  Trusts, 
in  this  volume.) 

IOWA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1846 ;  area,  56,025  square  miles ;  population, 
according  to  the  last  decennial  census  (1880), 
1,624,615 ;  capital,  Des  Moines. 


GoTemment.— The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year :  Oovemor,  William  Lar- 
rabee,  Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John 
A.  T.  Hull ;  Secretary  of  State,  Frank  D.  Jack- 
son ;  Auditor,  James  A.  Lyons ;  Treasurer,  Vol- 
taire P.  Twombley ;  Attorney-General,  John  Y. 
Stone;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Henry  Sabin ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  Frank  T. 
Campbell,  Spencer  Smith,  and  Peter  A.  Dey ; 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  K^ 
Reed,  who  resigned  early  in  the  year,  having  been 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Ninth  District,  and 
was  succeeded  on  March  12  by  Josiah  Given  by 
appointment  of  the  Governor ;  Judges,  James  H. 
Kothrock,  Joseph  M.  Beck,  Gifford  S.  Robinson, 
and  Charles  T.  Granger. 

Finances. — The  oalance  in  the  treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  biennial  period  ending  June 
80, 1889,  amounted  to  $269,109.01.  The  amount 
received  from  all  sources  during  the  period  was 
$3,450,811.  Of  the  receipts,  $2,346,548.71  accrued 
from  the  21  mill  State  levy,  $28,724.15  from  in- 
terest on  delinquent  taxes,  and  $149,288.48  from 
insurance  companies.  The  disbursements  during 
the  period  aggregated  $3,422,406.74,  leaving  a 
balance  June  80, 1889,  of  $297,518.27. 

On  Feb.  9, 1889,  the  floating  debt  of  the  State, 
represented  by  warrants,  reached  $560,180.79. 
Between  that  date  and  April  25  the  Treasurer 
called  in  all  except  $95,000  of  this  amount,  and 
on  May  15  a  final  call  was  made,  offering  to  re- 
deem the  remaining  sum  on  June  28.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  80,  the  entire  floating 
debt  had  therefore  ceased  to  bear  interest,  and  all 
except  $39,888.83  of  the  warrants  representing  it 
had  been  paid.  The  nucleus  of  this  debt  was 
created  in  1883.  There  still  remains  a  bonded 
debt  of  $245,345.19  due  from  the  State  to  the 
school  fund.  The  State  tax  rate  is  2*5  mills  on 
the  dollar. 

Talaations. — ^The  total  assessed  value  of  tax- 
able property  for  1889  is  $522,567,477.25.  Land 
and  town  lots  are  together  assessed  at  $874,758,- 
112;  personal  estate  at  $108,564,136;  railroad 
property  at  $43,591,410 ;  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone property  at  $658,819.25.  Included  in  the 
assessment  are  84,734,579  acres  of  land,  rated  at 
an  average  value  of  $8.18  an  acre.  The  assessed 
valuation  for  1888  was  $505,729,000. 

Education. — The  following  figures  present 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  for  tne  year 
ending  1889,  compared  with  that  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding : 


ITEMS. 


Namber  of  youth  5  to  21  yean. . 

Enrolled  In  school 

Average  dally  attendaDoe 

School'booses 

Value  of  houses  and  apparatus. . 

Average  of  schools  in  days , 

Tuition  p^  month  per  pupil 

Average  monthly  salary,  males. . 
Average  monthly  salary,  females 
Brought  forM  from  former  year.. . 

Receipts  during  year 

Kxpenditures 

Carried  forward  to  next  year 

Permanent  school  tand 


188S. 


689,248 

4n,184 

291,070 

12,752 

$12,884,297 

IM 

$1  88 

$86  44 

$iiO  06 

f2.68«,151 

16,766,558 

16,406,669 

12,940,185 

$4,264,961 


1889. 


649.606 

489,229 

804,85$ 

12,879 

$12,900,495 

154 

$1  79 

$87  58 

$80  87 

$2,946,135 

$5,87S,6«9 

$6,848,128 

$2,976,676 

$4,819,442 


Taxation. —  The  following  State  and  local 
Uxps  were  levied  in  1888:  State  tax,  $1,248,- 
100.77;  county  tax,  $5,041,491.42;  county  school 
tax,  1576,188.89;   district  school  Ux,  $5,355,- 
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303.26 ;   insane  tax,  $303,918.84 ;  special  taxes,  The  Iowa  Industrial  School  consists  of  a  boys' 

$858,607.76 ;    corporation  taxes,  $1,348,585.40  'r  department  at  Eldora  and  a  girls'  department  at 

total  taxes,  $14,732,286.34.  Mitchellyilie.  In  the  former  there  were  330  boys 

Charities.— At  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  on  June  30, 1887,  and  370  on  June  30, 1889;  m 

at  Mount  Pleasant  there  were  707  patients  on  the  latter  there  were  110  girls  on  June  30, 1887, 

June  30, 1887 ;  in  the  two  years  following,  753  and  109  on  June  30, 1889.    The  expenditures  of 

persons  were  admitted  and  701  discharged,  leav-  the  boys'  department  for  the  term  amounted  to 

ing  759  in  the  hospital  on  June  30, 1889.    The  $72,489.41 ;  of  the  girls',  $28,034.39. 

current  expenses  for  1887-88  were  $124,888.76,  insaranoe. — There  are  in  the  State  110  oo- 

and  for  l888-'89,  $134,872.81.    The  lands  and  operative  fire  and  tornado  associations.    These 

building  are  valued  at  $800,000.  had  risks  in  force  Jan.  1, 1888,  $49,7^089.82, 

The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Independence  and  Jan.  1, 1889,  $59,517,176.60-— an  increase  of 

contained  791  patients  on  June  30, 1887 ;  there  nearly  $10,000,0()0.  The  people  of  the  State  paid 

were  admitted  630  during  the  succeeding  two  for  all  insurance,  exclusive  of  life  insurance,  $4,- 

years,  and  655  were  discharged,  leaving  766  on  519,822.93.  The  companies  paid  back  to  the  peo- 

June  30,  1889.    For  the  year  1887-'88  the  cost  pie  in  losses  other  than  life  $1,240,988.40.  In  life 

was  $139,865.43,  and  for  1888-*89,  $142,217.76.  msurance  the  people  paid  in  premiums  $1,291,- 

The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Clarinda  was  840.90,  and  the  companies  paid  back  to  the  peo- 

opened  on  Dec.  15, 1888,  and  on  that  date  222  pie  in  losses  $495,521.55. 

patients  were  admitted,  of  whom  90  came  from  Statistics. — The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

the  Hospital  at  Independence  and  126  from  the  in  its  latest  report,  devotes  much  space  to  figures 

Mount  rleasant  Hospital.    Up  to  June  30, 1889,  showing  the  generid  condition  of  the  laboring 

52  patients  were  received  from  the  counties  and  class  in  the  State.     It  presents  the  following 

81  patients  were  discharged,  leaving  243  remain-  summary  of  returns  received  from  2,140  working- 

ing  on  the  latter  date.    The  current  expenses  to  men :  Number  owning  homes,  1,167 ;  number  of 

June  30  were  $24,975.76.  homes  mortgaged,  494 ;  number  renting,  565 ; 

The  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  number  saved  money,  1,081;  number  in  debt, 

at  Glenwood,  contained  331  pupils  at  the  begin-  615 ;  number  having  life  insurance,  731 ;  num- 

ing  and  432  at  the  close  of  the  biennial  period  ber  having  fire  insurance,  1,156 ;  number  belong- 

ending  June  30,  1889.     The  number  admitted  ing  to  lalrar  organizations,  724 :  1,704  out  of  the 

during  this  period  was  178 ;  discharged,  77.   The  2,138  have  answered  the  question,  "  Is  prohibi- 

ezpenditures  for  the  two  years  were  $167,579.70,  tion  a  good  thing  for  the  wage  workers!"    Of 

At  the  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Vinton,  157  these,  1,828  answer  Yes,  and  876  answer  No ;  500 

?upils  were  enrolled  in  1887-88,  and  177   in  have  had  their  wages  increased  during  the  past 

888-'89.    The  expenditures  for  the  two  years  year,  and  223  decreased ;  1,404  are  paid  weekly, 

were  $59,797,94  11  semi-monthly,  and  254  monthly. 

The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  and  Home  for  Railroads. — In  the  controversy  between  the 

Indigent  Children  contained,  on  June  30, 1887, 42  State  Railroad  Commissioners  ana  the  railroads, 

children  classed  as  soldiers'  orphans,  and  251  in-  over  the  enforcement  of  rates  established  by  the 

digent  children.    On  June  30  of  this  year  there  former,  there  were  pending  at  the  beginning  of 

were  88  soldiers'  orphans  and  282  county  chil-  the  year  three  injunction  suits  brought  in  the 

dren.  The  sum  of  $66,111.32  was  expended  dur-  Federal  courts  a^inst  the  commissioners  by  the 

ing  the  two  years.  Chicago   and    iforthwestern   Bailroad,  by  the 

The  Soldiers'  Home  at  Marshalltown  has  been  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad,  and 
in  operation  about  two  jrears.  There  were  re-  by  the  Chica^,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
ceived  into  the  Home  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1888,  53  road,  respectively  (the  injunction  suit  brought 
members ;  from  Jan.  1,  1888,  to  June  30,  1889,  by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  in  the  State  court 
342 ;  total,  395.  Of  these,  29  died,  74  were  dis-  having  been  dismissed),  and  about  forty  counter- 
charged, and  18  dropped  from  the  rolls,  leaving  suits  oegun  by  the  Attorney-General  against 
274  present  on  June  30, 1889.  There  have  been  each  of  the  alx)ve-mentioned*  roads,  except  the 
expended  during  the  eighteen  months  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  to  recover  the 
Jan.  1,  1888,  to  June  30,  1889,  $62,066.80,  of  penalty  of  $5,000  for  violatiou  of  the  rates  es- 
which  $45,862.73  was  for  support  and  salaries,  tablished  by  the  commission.    The  latter  suits 

Prisons. — In  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Ana-  were  in  most  cases  brought  under  section  27  of 

mosa  the  number  of  convicts  on  June  30, 1887,  the  act  of  1888,  which  provides  that  ^  any  such 

was  313;  there  were  received  during  the  two  railroad  corporation  guilty  of   extortion  .  .  . 

years  succeeding  210,  and  discharged  299,  leaving  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  State  of  Iowa  not  less 

224  on  June  30,  1889.    The  expenditures  for  the  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000  ...  to  be 

two  years  were  $150,605.68,  of  which  amount  recovered  in  a  civil  action  by  ordinary  proceed- 

$109,586.47  were  for  ordinary  suppoi*t.     The  ings  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Iowa." 

convicts  at  this  prison  are  completing  its  con-  They  were  filed  in  the  State  courts,  but  those 

struction.    At  the  Fort  Madison  Penitentiary  against  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 

the  number  on  June  30,  1887,  was  360;  there  Railroad  were  later  removed  to  the  Federal  court, 

were  400  persons  received  and  380  discharged  where  a  motion  was  filed  that  they  be  remanded 

during  the  succeeding  two  years,  leaving  380  on  back  to  the  State  courts.     This  motion  was 

June  30,  1889.     The  expenditures  for  the  two  granted  by  Judge  Brewer  on  Jan.  22,  on  the 

years   were    $128,833.86,  of  which  $118,294.71  ground  that  the  suits,  although  brought  in  the 

were  paid  for  general  support.  The  receipts  from  form  of  civil  actions  and  so  styled  in  uie  section 

convict  labor  were  $76,615.87.  These,  with  other  above  quoted,  were  in  their  nature  and  effect 

receipts,  reduced  the  net  expense  of  the  institu-  criminal  prosecutions,  and  as  such,  under  the  law 

tion  to  $50,650.19  for  ihe  two  years.  of  Congress,  can  only  proceed  in  the  State  courts. 
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In  the  injunction  suit  brought  by  the  Chicago,  years,  has  effectually  stopped  all  railroad  exten- 

Burlington,  and  Quincy  lUilroad  against  tne  sion.    The  net  earnings  on  traffic  in  the  State 

commissioners,    arguments    were   made    before  of  roads  reporting  to  the  commission  increased 

Judge  Brewer  in  December,  188a    The  suit  was  from  $10,998,442.00  in  1887-'88  to  $11,861,810.09 

begun  to  enjoin  the  commissioners  fr^m  enforcing  in  1888-'89.    On  Aug.  8  the  commissioners  ren- 

the  schedule  of  rates  fixed  by  them  in  November  dered  an  opinion  on  a  petition  of  Davenport  and 

on  the  petition  of  the  shippers  of  Davenport,  Du-  Burlington  shippers  to  the  effect  that  the  law 

buoue,  and  Burlington.    This  petition  was  made  gave  them  no  authority  to  fix  j.oint  rates  for 

under  section  18  of  the  railroad  act.  The  railroads  through  traffic. 

claimed  that,  under  this  provision,  the  commis-  Decisions. — On  Jan.  28  the  United  States 
sioners  had  power  to  readjust  the  rates  only  in  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision,  in  the  case 
respect  to  some  particular  shipment  or  class  of  of  Kimmishtv.  Ball,  sustaining  the  constitution- 
goods  brought  to  their  notice  by  the  petition,  alit3r  of  the  Iowa  law  that  makes  a  person  having 
and  possessed  no  authority  thereunder  to  fix  a  in  his  possession  in  the  State  any  Texas  cattle  that 
scheaule  of  charges  for  all  the  traffic  of  a  particu-  have  wintered  south  of  the  southern  boundary 
lar  road  or  roads,  as  has  been  done  in  the  pres-  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  liable  for  any  damages 
ent  case.  They  also  claimed  that  the  November  that  may  accrue  from  allowing  them  to  run  at 
rates  were  unreasonable.  The  decision  of  Judge  large  and  spreading  Texas  fever.  It  was  claimed 
Brewer  was  against  both  of  these  contentions,  that  this  statute  was  an  interference  with  inter- 
and  the  preliminary  injunction  prayed  for  was  state  commerce,  and  also  in  violation  of  consti- 
refused.  The  couH  was  of  opmion  that  the  tutional  provisions  giving  the  citizens  of  the 
rates  would  probably  prove  compensatory,  and  several  States  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
the  plaintiff  company  was  directed  to  make  trial  of  citizens  of  any  State.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  them.  If  actual  experience  should  prove  that  held  that  it  was  simply  a  requirement  that  who- 
the  rates  were  too  low,  relief  could  then  be  had  ever  permits  diseased  cattle  to  run  at  large  shall 
by  permanent  injunction  on  the  final  hearing  of  be  liable  for  any  damage  occasioned  thereby,  and 
the  case.  Immediately  upon  this  decision  the  that  the  question  of  interstate  traffic  did  not  en- 
railroads  signified  to  the  commissioners  their  in-  ter  into  tne  case. 

tention  of  observing  the  new  rates,  saying  that  In  the  State  Supreme  Court,  on  Feb.  7,  an 
they  understood  the  effect  of  Judge  Brewer*s  opinion  was  given  in  the  case  of  Collins  va.  Hills 
decision  to  be  that  the  last  schedule  fixed  by  the  regarding  the  legality  of  sales  of  liquor  in  the 
commissioners  should  be  complied  with,  pend-  original  packages  in  which  they  were  imported 
ing  further  hearing  in  the  courts.  At  the  same  into  the  State.  The  court  held  that,  altnough 
time  the  commissioners  were  ur^[ed  to  modify  the  prohibitory  law  could  not  prevent  the  im- 
their  schedules,  and  some  concessions  were  ob-  portation  of  liquors,  it  could  prevent  their  sale 
tained  in  favor  of  the  railroads.  But  the  reduc-  in  any  form  in  the  State,  and  that,  in  forbidding 
tion  from  previous  rates  was  so  great  that  the  sales  in  the  form  above  mentioned,  it  was  not  af 
companies  found  it  necesssary  to  curtail  expenses  tempting  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  dividends.  The  peo-  Politieal. — On  June  6  a  State  Convention  of 
pie  found  their  train  service  reduced  and  many  the  Prohibition  party  met  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
conveniences  in  the  movement  of  trains  taken  adopted  a  platform,  and  nominated  the  follow- 
away.  The  running  of  trains  on  many  of  the  ing  ticket:  For  Governor,  Malcolm  Smith;  for 
branch  lines  was  al^ndoned,  and  one  or  two  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  0.  Murphy ;  for  Judge 
the  smaller  companies  discontinued  business  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  A.  Maginnis  (who  de- 
altogether.  Later  in  the  year  some  of  the  clined  the  nomination,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
branch  lines  were  opened  by  order  of  the  com-  ticket  by  J.  W.  Rogers) ;  for  Superintendent  of 
missioners.  The  people,  however,  began  to  see  Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Dunham ;  for  Rail- 
that  they  were  gaining  little  by  antagonizing  road  Commissioner,  J.  W.  Noble, 
the  roads,  and  expressed  their  opinion  in  No-  The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Des 
vember  bv  defeating  the  party  responsible  for  Moines  on  Aug.  14.  Twenty-five  ballots  were 
recent  railroad  legislation.  On  Dec.  17,  as  a  re-  taken  before  a  choice  of  candidate  for  Governor 
suit  of  long  negotiations  between  the  commis-  was  made.  On  the  final  ballot  Joseph  G.  Ilutchi- 
sioners  and  the  railroads,  an  adjustment  of  all  son  received  621  votes,  577  being  necessary  for  a 
legal  controversies  was  made  by  the  following  choice.  The  ticket  was  completed  by  the  choice 
agreement :  of  Alfred  N.  Poyneer  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  railroads  of  the  State  Spencer  Smith  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  Henry 
have  yielded  to  the  rates  promulgated  by  the  authority  Sabin  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
of  the  State,  it  is  propoeea  by  the  undersized  railroad  and  Josiah  Given  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
companies  that  they  will,  at  their  own  cost,  dismiss  Court  for  both  the  long  and  the  short  terms, 
the  suits  pending  between  them  and  the  Railroad  The  platform  included  the  following: 
Commissionem,  provided  that  m  consideration  thereof  '^  ^ 
the  oommisHioners,  defendants  therein^  will  waive  all  We  reaffirm  theprinciple  and  policy  of  State  rail- 
damages  because  of  the  wrongful  suing  out  of  the  way  reaiilation.  We  urge  upon  Congress  ttie absolute 
temporary  writs  of  ir\iunctlon,  and  it  is  further  pro-  prevention  of  rebates  and  discrimination  on  railways 
vided  that  the  Attorney -General  be  directed  by  the  that  foster  monopolies  and  prevent  competition, 
nccessarv  authorities  to  dismias,  at  the  costs  of  the  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
State,  all  snit'i  for  penalties  now  pending  brought  by  to  enact  and  execute  laws  to  punish  trade  conspiracies, 
the  State  against  any  nulrood.  trusts,  and  combines  designed  to  limit  the  production 

In  accordance  with  this,  both  the  injunction  JI^^?  °!^T^J!S«^  "Si  "^^^^ 

-,,:♦-   „«^    ♦u^   ^ ^u«.   «.,:4.                    -i-u  J  pnces,  and  interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  trade. 

5?u*^  ^A^i^'^/^v"*^'^  *"*^^    ^^"^    withdrawn.  We  reaffirm  the  pa«t  utterances  of  the  Kepublican 

The  attitude  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  gen-  pany  of  Iowa  ufwn  prohibition,  which  has  become 

eral  policy  of  the  State  during  the  past  two  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  and  upon  which  there 
VOL.  XXIX. — 29  A 
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should  be  do  backward  step.    We  stand  for  the  com-  that  Boies,  the  Democratic  candidate,  had  re- 
plete enforcement  of  the  law.  ceived  180,111  votes  or  6,578  more  than  Hutchi- 
We  favor  the  eetablishment  of  courts  of  arbitration  gon,  and  had  been  elected.    Poyneer,  Republican, 
for  the  settlement  of  differences  between  corponUaons  ^ceived  177,612  votes  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 

wfSSJSfiv  inHn««  ti,«  *»m'm«ntiv  w?««  vi«>mn«  agalust  176,031  votcs,  for  Bestow,  Democrat ;  and 

We  earnestly  maorse  tne  emmentiy  wise,  vigorous,  "p      ,,       ^       i_i«  j-j  i.  i    i.  j  i_ 

and  courageous  administration  of  Gov.  LarAib!^.  the  other  Republican  candidates  were  elected  by 

_  .    ^  pluralities  varying  from  3,291  to  8,480,  the  latt«r 

The  Greenback  Labor  party  met  in  State  con-  feeing  the  plurality  of  Smith,  candidate  for  Rail- 

vention  at  Cedar  Rapids  on  Aug.  20,  and  nomi-  ^ad    Commissioner.     The  Union  Labor  vote 

nated  the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  Elias  averaged  about  6,500,  the  Prohibition  vote  about 

Doty;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  M.  McDonald;  1200,  and  the  Greenback  vote  was  scattering. 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  E.  M.  Farnsworth  This  was  the  first  election  since  1853  in  which 

(for  both  terms) ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  Rob-  the  Democrats  have  been  even  partially  success- 

ert  Garret ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  f uj^  the  election  of  Peter  A.  Dey  to  the  Railroad 

tion,  T.  F.  Tobin.    The  platform  favors  restora-  Commission  in  1888  alone  excepted.    The  over- 

tion  of  fractional  currency,  ownership  of  rail-  turn  was  ascribed  in  part  to  the  anti-railroad  at- 

roads  by  the  Stote,  a  secret  ballot,  and  free  trade,  titude  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  part  to  the 

It  contains  also  the  following  declarations :  internal  dissensions  aroused  in  that  pwrty  by  the 

That  paper  money  is  more  convenient  than  metal,  contest  in  the  nominating  convention.   The  usu- 

and  just  as  valuable  when  properlv  created ;  there-  ally  lar^  Republican  majority  in  the  General 

fore  we  favor  a  Government  issue  of  paper  money  in  Assembly  almost  disappeared.     The  Senate  of 

volume  sufficient  to  transact  the  business  of  the  coun-  1990  will  contain  28  Republicans,  20  Democrats, 

try  on  a  cash  basis  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  law-  ^  ^nion  Labor  man,  and  1  Independent.    The 

'%'t%T^^Z''^J^^f\ll  i^venue  fix>m  a  direct  Hou«e  will  be  evenly  divided-50  Republicans, 

tax  on  land.    We  also  favor  the  abolition  of  all  other  45  Democrats,  4  Union  Labor  men,  and  1  Inde- 

tax  collecting  and  useless  burdens  that  have  been  ec-  pendent.    The  Union  Labor  men  and  the  Inde- 

tablished  by  Confess  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  pendents  are  expected  to  act  in  all  cases  with  the 

places  for  politick  friends,  to  the  end  that  our  lands  Democrats, 
may  not  be  overburdened  by  needless  taxation.  Burlington,  a  city,  the  county  seat  of  Des 

On  Sept.  4  the  Union  Labor  party  held  its  State  koines  County,  Iowa,  137  miles  southeast  of 
Convention  at  Des  Moines,  and  nominated  for  ^^  ^?"Af  :  ^^^  ^^^f^^*'?  rai  road  west  south- 
Governor,  S.  B.  Downing;  for  Lieutenant-Go v-  west  of  Chicago,  and  213  miles  north  by  west 
ernor,  Ezra  Brownell ;  for  Railroad  Commis-  o'  St.  Louis,  on  the  west  bank  of  Mississippi 
sioner,  L.  H.  Griffith;  for  Superintendent  of  "ver.  It  was  settled  in  June,  1833,  was  named. 
Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bellan^ee ;  for  ^or  Burlington,  Vt,  m  January,  1834,  and  was 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  L.  H.  Weller  for  surveyed  and  incorporated  m  1837.  In  187o  the 
the  short  term  and  M.  II.  Jones  for  the  long  city  reorganized  under  the  general  incorporation 
term.  The  platform  favors  the  election  of  United  ]^^  ^\  Iowa.  The  population  in  1889  was  30,- 
States  senators  by  the  people,  loaning  monev  to  000.  At  this  point  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
farmers  by  the  Government  at  low  rates  of*  in-  sippi  consists  mostly  of  steep  cliffs  of  carbomf- 
terest,  Government  operation  of  railroads  and  erous  limestone,  furnishing  an  abundance  of  ex- 
telegraphs,  the  Australian  ballot  system,  and  rec-  c^ll^nt  materials  for  building,  paving,  and  the 
lamation  of  unearned  land-grant  claims.  manufacture  of  lime.    The  stone  quarries  are 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Sioux  l\^\^^,  ^^%  ^e^si^s.  o^.  }^e  carboniferous  era,  par- 
City  on  Sept.  18.  Its  nominees  were :  For  Gov-  ticulariy  of  the  crinoid  family.  The  summits  of 
ernor,  Horace  Boies;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  these  cliffs  are  capped  with  30  or  40  feet  of 
S.  L.  Bestow;  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  diluvial  clay,  which,  with  a  surface  stratum  of 
William  P.  Brannan  for  both  terms ;  for  Super-  vegeUble  mold,  forms  the  teble-land  of  the  coun- 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Thomas  M.  ^JY'  A^  ^^^  ^  «'  these  cliffs  the  slope  of  their 
Irish ;  for  Railroad  Commissioner,  David  Mor-  f  <^*7«  Passes  into  the  nver.  From  the  water- 
gan.    The  platform  included  the  following :  level  to  the  elevated  plateau  that  marks  the  be- 

_  .  .  ,  .     .      ,      ,  ffJnnmg  of  the  fertile  prairie  toward  the  west  is 

We  renew  our  oppositionto  the  unconstitutional  and  ^^  elevation  of  about  200  feet.   The  business  part 

uniust  policy  or  hiffh-tariff  taxation,  which  robs  the  ^/  i.u^  «u«  «^«..i^.v«  «  «^.^:,.:.»..i«.  u^^i^  #^.1^.^ 

many  to  enrich  the  few,  and  we  denounce  the  fallacy  Z^  J^®  ^^^^  occupies  a  semicircular  basm  formed 

of  the  Republican  state  platform  of  Iowa  that  a  high  ^Y  the  convergence  of  several  ravines.   The  resi- 

tariff  is  or  can  be  any  protection  to  the  farmer.  dences  are  mainly  on  the  upper  elevations,  and 

We  favor  the  Australian  system  of  voting.  command  extended  views.   The  Mississippi  here 

We  recognize  the  doctrine  of  State  and  National  is  broad,  deep,  and   beautifully  wooded,  with 

regulation  of  railroads  and  other  corporations,  and  ap-  verdant  islt^nds.    The  city  covers  6,400  acres,  and 

prove  the  same  ^         j  .v  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  the  houses 

n™V*°«  oW.?i w^'^^^^^  being  chieflv  of  brick.    In  1889  there  were  12 
passaire  01  a  carefully  iniaraou  license  tax  law  which         x  P       u     1        'a.\.  at  ».      1.  ^  a  aa^        m 

shall  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  licenses  in  towns,  P^^^^^  schools  with  81  teachers  and  4^  pupils, 

townships,  and  municipal  corponitions  of  the  State  by  the  average  attendance  being  2,910.    Four  Prol- 

vote  of  the  people  of  such  corporations,  and  which  estant    and    three    Roman  Catholic    parochial 

shall  provide  that  for  each  license  an  annual  Uix  of  schools  had  an  average  attendance  of  700  pupils. 

$500  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  and  such  further  A  business  college,  organized  in  1879,  had  an  av- 


The  campaign  was  short,  and  its  results  were    extensive    public    improvements  affecting   the 
surprising.    The  returns  for  Governor  showed    j)roperty.    There  were  in  1889  28  church  organi- 
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tions,  8  being  Roman  Catholic ;  a  Sunday-school  West  Bukunoton,  a  town  in  Des  Moines  Coun- 
attendance  of  7,000,  a  Young  Men's  Christian  As-  ty,  Iowa,  three  miles  west  of  Burlington,  was  in- 
sociation  membership  of  3(%,  and  a  local  branch  corporated  in  1883 ;  the  population  in  isS9  was 
of  the  American  Humane  Education  Society.  1,700.  It  covers  over  forty  acres.  The  Chicago, 
Several  of  the  Protestant  church  buildings  are  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company  have 
costly  and  ornate.  St.  Francis  Hospital  was  built  nine  large  construction  and  repair  shops  here, 
in  1887  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The  public  library,  employing  700  men.  A  large  foundry,  a  broom 
founded  in  1868,  was  in  1885  established  as  a  free  factory,  and  minor  industries  give  employment 
library  and  domiciled  in  the  city  halL  It  has  to  an  average  of  185  persons.  The  town  in  1889 
12,000  volumes.  There  are  two  English  and  had  one  public  school  with  four  teachers  and  106 
one  German  daily  newspapers,  two  weekly  pa-  pupils,  besides  one  Lutheran  and  one  Roman 
pers,  and  three  monthly  periodicals,  literary  Catholic  parochial  school.  There  were  five  Prot- 
and  educational.  Burlington  is  between  the  estant  churches  and  one  Roman  Catholic.  There 
extensive  coal  mines  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  with  a  is  a  system  of  water  works  with  a  daily  capacity 
wealth  of  forest  supplies  at  hand.  The  citv  is  of  384,000  gallons,  and  three  fire  companies.  The 
also  the  center  of  a  vast  railroad  system,  and  has  town  is  level  and  well  laid  out. 
large  lumber  and  iron  interests.  Its  manufacto-  IRRIGATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
ries  include  rolling  and  wire  mills ;  iron,  brass,  Between  the  lower  half  of  the  Missouri  valley 
and  stove  foundries;  linseed  oil  and  flouring  and  the  Pacific  coast  stretches  an  area  of  the 
mills;  wagon,  implement,  desk,  furniture,  and  United  States  where  the  rainfall  is  too  small 
trunk  factories;  carriage  works,  planing-mills,  to  permit  successful  agriculture,  and  artificial 
machine  shops,  broom  and  woodenware  fi^tories,  watering  or  irrigation  becomes  necessary.  This 
and  many  others.  There  are  three  grain  eleva-  arid  region  stretches  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
tors.  The  jobbing  trade  covers  all  lines,  and  the  northward  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
retail  custom  comes  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  mountains  into  Canada  as  far  as  Fort  Edmonton, 
There  are  three  national  and  two  State  (savings)  Alberta,  and  up  the  western  side  of  the  Rockies 
banks,  having  a  total  working  capital  of  $1,0C^,-  into. the  interior  of  British  Columbia  as  far  as 
000  and  deposits  in  December,  lo89,  aggregating  the  open  vallevs  of  Thompson  and  Eraser  rivers 
(8,250,000.  Other  financial  institutions  are  a  extend.  Southward  of  the  United  States  it  in- 
joint  stock  fire  insurance  company,  a  loan  and  eludes  all  the  interior  plateau  country^  of  north- 
building  association,  and  a  life  insurance  com-  ern  and  central  Mexico.  Roughly  estimated,  the 
pany.  In  November,  1889,  the  post  office  col-  dry  area  of  the  United  States,  being  that  in 
lected  and  delivered  298,018  pieces  of  maiL  which  precipitation  ranges  from  twenty  inches 
Burlington  has  the  Holly  system  of  water- works,  down  to  about  two  inches  per  annum,  would,  if 
opened  in  1878,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  6,500,000  compactlyplaced,benearly  l,OOOmiless(]|uare.  The 
gallons;  20  miles  of  mains  and  215  hydrants;  public-land  areas  within  the  lines  indicated  are 
cost,  $200,000.  The  fire  department,  of  twenty-  estimated  at  1,888,705  scjuare  miles.  In  Kansas, 
seven  members,  is  paid,  the  annual  expense  b€-  Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  Territory  only,  one 
ing  $12,000.  The 'fire  apparatus  cost  $20,000.  third  of  the  whole  area  is  arid;  in  Oregon  and 
The  Gamewell  alarm  is  used,  there  being  twenty-  Washington  half ;  in  Texas  one  fifth.  The  pop- 
one  street  boxes.  The  sewage  system  covers  ulation  of  this  region  in  1880  was  1,964,014.  The 
three  miles  of  mains;  cost,  $144,000.  Street  property  valuation  was  stated  at  $2,112,150,000. 
railways  traverse  all  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the  But  the  dry  region  is  broken  by  mountain  ranges 
principal  streets  are  paved  with  brick  and  ^ran-  and  other  limited  areas  of  sufficient  rainfall,  and 
ite.  bteam  heating  works  supply  the  business  its  boundaries  are  continually  diminishing  as  ex- 
section,  and  there  are  two  electric  light  and  perience  enables  farmers  tocultivate  certain  crops 
power  companies  and  one  gas  company.  The  wherea  few  vearsago  it  was  believed  nothing  would 
Telephone  Exchange,  in  December,  18o9,  operated  succeed  without  irrigation.  This  arid  region,  so 
282  instruments.  The  Commercial  Club,  com-  far  as  practical  husbandry  is  concerned,  era- 
posed  of  fifty  merchants,  was  organized  in  1887.  braces  the  whole  country  from  the  100th  merid- 
In  1889  the  assessed  valuation  of  city  property,  ian  westward  to  the  Pacific,  except  the  very 
real  and  personal,  was  $5,078,712,  on  a  basis  of  humid  coast  district  from  Northern  California  to 
about  one  sixth  value.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  British  Columbia  and  backward  along  Colum- 
few  business  failures,  its  fine  natural  drainage,  bia  river ,  and  it  amounts  to  one  third  of  the 
and  its  pure  atmosphere.  The  average  tem-  whole  United  States  (excluding  Alaska) :  while 
peraturc  is  about  50*  Fahr.  The  average  annual  in  Canada  it  embraces  a  region  about  the  size  of 
death-rateisslightlyunder  10  per  1,000.  Among  Dakota,  and  in  Mexico  a  still  greater  expanse, 
the  finer  buildings  are  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Throughout  this  whole  extent  only  small  favored 
thePost-Office/theCourt  House,  Masonic  Temple,  '  spots  here  and  there  will  admit  of  dependence 
and  the  Odd  Fellows'  building.    Many  of  the  upon  rain. 

residences  are  beautiful  and  costly,  and  the  city  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  lands 
abounds  in  shade  trees.  The  Union  Depot  is  a  in  the  arid  region  are  irrigable ;  in  fact,  the  pro- 
modern  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  and  sixty-  portion  thus  useful  is  very  small.  Large  areas 
six  passenger  trains  daily  enter  and  leave  it.  of  stony  and  saline  lands  occur,  as  in  the  Mojave 
Across  the  river  are  lowlands,  subject  to  ooca-  and  Colorado  deserts  and  those  of  the  Great 
sional  inundation,  which  extend  eastward  seven  Basin.  Another  large  portion  is  too  elevated  for 
or  eight  miles  to  the  Illinois  bluffs;  and  here,  agriculture,  on  account  of  frosts.  A  third  class 
oppos>ite  the  city,  are  the  Chicago,  Burlington  of  unavailable  lands  are  those  found  on  the  foot- 
and  Quincy  Railroad  stock  yards,  a  hotel  for  hills,  drv  mesas,  and  somewhat  elevated  water- 
stock  men  and  employes,  and  a  saw-mill.  The  sheds,  lilce  that  Iwtwcen  the  Platte  and  the  Ar- 
place  is  known  as  East  Burlington.  kansas,  which  arc  out  of  reach  of  irrigation  by 
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ordinary  methods.  The  timber  or  pasturage  on 
these  rejected  areas  may  make  them  otherwise 
valuable,  nevertheless.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
considered  that  not  all  the  living  streams  of  the 
arid  region  are  available  for  irrigation,  the  ex^ 
ceptions  including  the  rivers  most  important 
geographically.  Same  of  the  large  streams  run 
m  deep  gorges  so  far  below  the  general  surface 
of  the  country  that  they  can  not  be  used  ;  for  ex- 
ample, Colorado  river  carries  a  great  volume  of 
water,  but  no  portion  of  it  can  be  utilized  within 
the  Territory  of  Utah  from  the  fact  that  its  chan- 
nel is  so  much  below  the  adjacent  lands.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  smaller  streams  can  be 
wholly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  are  those  of 
most  service.  The  irrigable  arable  space  in  the 
West  is  therefore  practically  restricted  to  such 
lowlands  (usually  bordering  on  streams)  as  can 
be  reached  by  wat«r  led  in  canals  from  some  head 
point  farther  up^  the  stream,  and  to  the  extent 
for  which  there  is  water  available.  Sometimes 
the  land  may  lie  well  in  a  valley,  but  the  water 
supply  mav  be  too  small  at  the  proper  season  to 
bnng  it  all  under  irrigation  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stream  may  furnish  more  water  than  can  be 
led  upon  the  contiguous  lands,  because  these  are 
too  elevated.  Another  deduction  must  be  made 
for  cases  where  the  water  of  certain  lakes  or 
streams,  otherwise  available,  is  injurious  to  crops 


this  often  involves  a  conflict  with  rights  and 
privileges  in  other  directions.  A  local  water 
supply  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  average 
cubical  contents  of  any  lake  or  reservoir,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  streams  from  which  the  pro- 
posed canals  are  to  draw  their  water,  at  the  sea- 
sons when  it  is  needed.  But  it  is  only  lately  that 
this  has  been  done  accurately  in  the  West,  and 
now  competent  engineers  are  everywhere  collect- 
ing data.  In  Colorado,  for  example,  gauge  rods, 
current  meters,  and  clock-work  registers,  reconi- 
ing  the  mean  daily  discharge  in  cubic  feet,  have 
been  set  up  by  the  State  Engineer  in  several  im- 
portant streams,  and  will  he  placed  in  others, 
until  the  gauging  of  all  has  been  made.  These 
results  are  recoraed  on  maps  and  flats  of  the 
water  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided. 
In  California  there  are  said  to  be  read^  for  pub- 
lication fine  drainage  and  topographical  maps, 
each  covering  the  entire  State,  as  well  as  detail 
maps  showing  rivers,  ditches,  land  divisions,  and 
extent  and  classifications  of  irrigations  in  various 
districts.  It  may  be  useful  to  give  the  mean  dis- 
charges on  June  15,  of  a  few  of  the  larger  rivers 
of  eastern  Colorado  as  indicating  what  streams 
of  similar  size  and  watershed  may  be  expected  to 
do  elsewhere  at  that  season  of  average  nigh  wa- 
ter. These  averages  are  from  observations  ex- 
tending over  from  one  to  five  years. 


NAME  OF  STREAM. 


Cache  la  Poadre  .... 

Arkaniws , 

Sooth  Platte 

Clear  Creek 

At.  VrHin  Creek 

Bear  Creek 

Bowlder  Creek 

Big  Thompson  Creek 
South  Bowlder  Creek 


Ytmn 

obMirad. 


6 
8 
2 
S 
S 
2 
2 
1 
1 


MKAK  DI80HABQB,   IN  CUBIC  FBET,  OM  TBB  Hfta  DAT  Ol 


April. 


198 

•  •  • 

840 
145 
80 
85 
105 
20 
65 


May. 

Jua*. 

July. 

1^85 

2,650 

1,185 

1,414 

8,711 

2,742* 

500 

680» 

4S0« 

805 

485 

280 

180 

400 

205 

105 

100 

85 

195 

800 

205 

165 

840 

265 

145 

210 

185 

Aagait. 

S«ptarab«r 

Oelobtr. 

425 

195 

140 

1,288* 

1,017 

GOO 

800 

270 

270 

810 

195 

200 

187 

78 

70 

85 

88 

85 

186 

80 

05 

820 

75 

80 

95 

50 

45 

*  In  theee  cases  a  slightly  different  date  was  taken,  as  glriag  a  traer  ayerage.    A  day  of  24  hours  Is  meant  in  each  case. 


by  reason  of  the  detrimental  salts  that  it  eon- 
tains;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  consumption  of 
water  in  mining  or  for  milling  purposes  and  for 
domestic  use,  diminishing  the  farmers'  resources 
in  equal  proportion. 

On  the  otner  hand,  in  many  localities  where 
river-fed  ditches  are  out  of  the  question,  the 
storage  of  water  in  reservoirs  or  procuring  it  by 
artesian  wells  may  supply  the  deficiency  and 
sustain  agriculture!  Alajor  John  W.  Powell  has 
estimated  the  total  reclaimable  area  within  the 
arid  region  at  enough  to  make  eight  States  of  the 
size  of  Indiana,  and  to  support  a  population  of 
more  than  8,600.000  farmers,  not  counting  the 
village  and  city  population  to  which  such  an 
agricultural  populace  would  give  support. 

Measurement  and  Daty  of  Water.— Little 
can  be  done  toward  systematic  irrigation  in  any 
region  until  three  facts  are  fairly  well  deter- 
mined: 1,  what  supply  of  water  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  ;  2,  how  far  this  supply  will  go — that 
is,  how  much  work  a  definite  unit  of  water 
will  do — which  is  called  the  "  duty  "  of  water ; 
and  3,  the  means  of  precise  measurement  of  the 
water.  It  is  also  necessary  to  know  the  legal 
rights  of  the  public  and  of  individuals  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  water  for  irrigating,  since 


Knowing  the  source  of  supply,  a  man  or  cor- 
poration proposing  to  build  a  reservoir  or  canal, 
or  both,  can  arrive  at  the  limit  of  its  capacity, 
after  subtracting,  if  necessary,  the  water  to  which 
there  are  prior  claims.  This  is  merely  a  matter 
of  calculating  the  size  of  the  wet  cross  section 
of  a  canal  needed  to  carr^  a  certain  maximum 
of  water  at  a  known  velocity  of  current,  the  lat- 
ter factx)r  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  grade. 
The  amount  is  generally  estimated  in  cubic  feet 
per  second,  and  so  far  no  great  difficulty  has 
oeen  encountered.  The  laws  of  Colorado  and 
some  other  States  require  the  insertion,  by  its 
owner,  near  the  head  of  each  diteh,  of  a  "  rating 
fiume,"  which  is  practically  only  an  open  box  so 
placed  in  the  diteh  as  to  carry  the  greatest  amount 
of  water  likely  to  enter  therein.  The  water  in 
the  square  cross  section  of  this  flume,  when  the 
head  gate  is  raised  so  as  to  admit  all  to  which  it 
is  entitled,  is  easily  calculated  by  an  officer  of 
the  State,  and  the  ditch  is  officially  rated  ac- 
cordingly. Changes  of  grade  and  form  and  ac- 
cidents compel  an  annual  rerating.  To  facili- 
tate the  measurement  of  ditehes  with  or  without 
this  device,  Colorado  distributes  to  her  farmers 
a  pamphlet  giving  directions  and  algebraic  for- 
mulas for  determining  the  carrying  capacity  of 
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kII  sorts  o(  coiidiiit&  Whan  it  is  proposed,  first  messuretnent  lor  the  distribution  ot  natural 
to  estimate,  and  aecond  to  measure  tne  amount  Btreams  aliall  be  one  cubic  foot  per  second ;  and 
that  each  farmer  requires  to  draw  from  the  natu-  probably  the  same  system  will  be  adopted  uni- 
ral  stream  or  main  ditch,  a  new  difScult;  arises  versally'for  the  sale  of  water  by  diteh  owners  to 
in  the  question,  "  How  much  do  I  need  for  so  coTisumere.  But  the  law  of  Colorado  and  the 
many  acres!"  or  "How  far  will  a  cubic  foot  of  customs  of  the  Southwestern  Territories  con- 
water  sol"  This  is  called  estimating  upon  the  template  this  sale  by  the  inch.  Sale  by  the  inch 
duty  of  water.  was  very  well  in  early  times  when  canals  were 

Daty  or  W«t«r  in  Irrigation.— Major  Pow-  few  and  water  abundant,  but  it  was  extremely 

ell  toot  great  pains  in  his  surreys  of  the  arid  inaccurate  and  variable  under  the  best   devices 

region  fears  ago  to  determine  what  amount  the  of  measurement  and  forms  of  meter.    These  me- 

above-given  unit  (a  second-foot)  would  supply,  ters  have  been  manv.  but  all  consist  of  a  box  re- 

and  concluded  that  the  area  should  be  from  80  ceiving  water  by  a  little  fall,  and  then  delivering 

to  100  acres  when   applied  most  economically,  it  to  the  consumers'  ditch  through  an  aperture. 

This  was  in  UtAh,  and  has  usually  been  accepted  with  a  sliding  door  marked  in  inches.  An  aper- 
for  Califoniia  as  vrellj  but  it  is  difficult  to  sav 
how  generally  true  it  is.  A  great  many  c 
■idcnttions  must  oualify  any  general  statemi 
It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  soil  to  be  watered, 
Bomesoils  holding  water  well,  while  others  permit 
almost  immediate  evaporation  or  rapid  percola- 
tion, on  whether  it  is  old  or  new  land,  or  whether 
the  land  is  used  during  the  whole  or  only  port 
of  the  year,  on  the  kind  of  crops  to  be  raise<^  on 
the  climate  with  reference  to  rainFoll  and  the 
winds — the  latter  controlling  evaporation — and 
on  the  skill  and  the  theories  of  the  irrigator. 
"  Any  statement,"  says  Mr.  Greene  (State  Engi- 
neer's report,  1888),  "  in  which  the  duty  of  water 
in  Colorado  is  expressed  as  a  definite  quantity 
is  arbitrary.  It  differs  with  the  slightest  chan^ 
In  any  of  the  governing  conditions.    As  there  is 

a  demand  for  general  results  in  this  matter,  it  oolobido  wiTia-Hma. 
may  be  said,  relative  to  the  duty  of  water  on 

the  phiins  of  Colorado,  measured  where  distrib-  ture  one  inch  square  will  give,  theoretically,  in 

nted  to  the  land,  that  one  second-foot  running  Colorado,  about  45  cubic  inches  of  water  every 

throughout  the  irrigation  season,  in  addition  to  second ;  but  this  varies  with  so  many  changing 

about  five  inches  of  rainfall  during  April  and  circumslances  that,  although  a  consumer  knows 

Hay  and  4-5  inches  during  June.  July,  and  An-  how  much  he  pays  tor,  he  has  no  idea  how  much 

gust,  if  distributed  with  fair  care  to  diversified  water  he  really  gets  or  uses,     in  many  cases,  as 

crops,  on   what  might  be  called  average   land,  where  a  ditch  has  been  built  by  co-ooeration,  or 

would  irrigal«  from  sixty  to  seventy  acres.     It  wheru  a  lateral  ditch   is  to  be  wholly  divided 

is  noticed  that  to  accomplish  this  diity  it  must  among  several  farms,  the  proper  division  of  the 

be  measured  where  placed  upon  the  land.    As  water  becomes  important.     The  ordinary  device 

in  ditches  of  considerable  length,  twenty-flve  to  is  a  flume  set  lenj^hwise  and  filling  the  whole 

thirty  mile3,it  is  notuncommon  lolosebyevapo-  ditch,  with  a  partition  which  diverts  just  that 

ration  and  seepau:e  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  wa-  projwrtion  of  water  to  which  each  consumer  is 

ler  turned  into  the  ditch,  the  estimated  duty  of  entitled,  whatever  may  be  the  total  amount  in 

the  wat«r  turned  into  the  ditch  might  be  placed  the  ditch.     Men  at  the  head  of  the  ditch  have 

at  fifty  acres.     But  as  the  dilches  are  used  they  no  interest  in  anything  but  their  own  fraction ; 

lose  less  water,  as  a  rule,  from  year  to  year  by  but  those  below,  and   especially  the  last  mui, 

percolation;  and  the  lands  to  which  they  supply  who  can  geionly  what  the  others  leave,  and  often 

water  need,   after  several    applications   of   the  finds  it  sadly  less  than  the  theory  calls  for.  has 

water,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  less  water  than  a  vital  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  men 

at  first,  and  since,  as  water  increases  in  value  it  above  him.      There  may  be  no  fraud  in   their 

is  more  economicAlIy  used,  the  duty  of  water,  practices,  and  still  he  will  not  get  his  share  ;  for 

whatever  be  the  locus  ot  the  %teasurement,  is  It  is  well  known  that  when  a  ditch  is  carrying 

oontinually  increasing  in  Colorado.     If  the  duty  only  a  little  water,  the  waste  by  seepage,  evai)o- 

of  water  in  connection  with  some  of  our  streams  ration,  etc.,  is  much  greater  than  when  it  has 

is  considered,  it  will  t)e  found  that,  notwithstand-  a  full  and  rapid  current.     Where  the  dividing 

ing  all  losses  by  seepage  and  evaporation,  the  partition  is  permanent,  no  fraud  can  be  charged, 

efficiency  of  the  water  can  be  placed  at  over  100  out  often  this  partition  is  movable,  chained  in 

acres  per  second-foot.    This  is  accounted  for  by  place,  and  locked  by   the  water  commissioner; 

the  return  of  much  of  the  water  diverted  by  the  and  in  thiscase  it  is  possible  fora  dishonest  man 

npper  ditehes  to  the  channel  of  the  stream  and  (to  whom  the  temptation  is  often  verr  groat)  to  pry 

its  redl version  by  lower  ditchen,  so  that  portions  open  his  gate  bv  a  wedge  so  as  to  admit  far  more 

of  it  are  again  and  again  distributed  to  the  land,  water  than  could  legitimately  pass  into  his  gate- 

Wiih  more  storage  reservoirs,  this  duty  will  l>e  way.     Other  methods  of  division  are  employed, 

Still  further  increaseii."  but  a  generally  satisfactory  and  trustworthy 

It  has  l>een  legally  determined  in  California,     means  of  dividing  water  among  o ' — 

Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah  that  the  unit  of  got  to  be  adopted. 
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LegAl  Qnestions. — As  the  power  and  value  springs  available  daring  the  dry  season  has,  in 
of  water  becomes  so  gretkiy  to  a  country  depend-  Califomia,  created  a  situation  tnat  makes  such 
ent  upon  irrigation,  as  to  make  its  presence  and  pre^mptors  lords  of  all  they  survey,  since  no 
use  the  prime  necessity  of  individual  and  public  one  can  occupy  the  adjacent  lands  without  pay- 
prospenty,  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter  looms  ing  tribute  for  water  supply.  The  control  of 
up.  The  general  legal  aspect  of  irrigation  the  water  used  in  irrigation  ditches  in  California  is 
world  over  has  been  summarized  by  Hinton  thus :  almost  altogether  based  upon  the  right  of  *'  prior 
'*  1.  The  maintenance  of  a  general  sovereignty  appropriation ''  in  pursuance  of  custom  rather 
among  all  civilized  nations  over  all  navigable  than  law.  The  agitation  of  this  subject  in  Call- 
waters.  2.  The  Anglo-Saxon  or  common-law  fomia  culminated  in  conventions  for  the  recom- 
jurisprudence  recognizes  riparian  rights  or  con-  mendation  of  laws  that  should  settle  the  matter, 
trol  over  running  water,  or  other  natural  sup-  and  that  of  1887  adopted  the  following  propo- 
plies,  of  the  owners  of  the  land  bordering  there-  sitions  as  the  demands  of  irrigators : 
on.  3.  The  Latin  jurisprudence,  and  all  codes  i.  The  declaration  that  every  natural  stream  and 
founded  thereon,  as  well  as  all  the  Oriental  codes,  water  source  is  pnblio  property, 
customs,  and  systems,  place  all  natural  waters  as  2.  That  tho  appropriation  for  beneficial  usea  of  any 
subject  to  *  servitude  * ;  therefore  public  prop-  Bu^^h  stream  must  be  made  under  legislative  enaot- 
erty  subject  to  economic  individual  use  through  ™®**^  ^    „      ^                     •  *.  j  .    ^i.    o.  ^    • 

cJ^^^^^^                                                             !n  ae'cia^ttCubli^^?.'"'"*^ 

this  country  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  codes  and  4   r^^^  ^^4  ^q^  ^^  use  are  to  be  fixed  by  public 

customs  m  this  direction  ^vem  in  large  por-  authority,  but  must  not  exceed  7  per  cent,  on  capital 

tions  of  our  southwest  territory."    Among  the  actually  expended  in  constructing  irrigation  works. 

Indian  and  Mexican  farmers  of  New  Mexico  and  i^  Colorado,  common  law  was  at  the  founda- 

Anzona  the  immunity  customs  have  worked  tion  of  procedure,  but  in  irrigation  matters  it 

very  well  for  three  centuries ;  and  also  m  Utah,  has  almost  disappeared  under  the  doctrine  of 

where  the  power  of  the  church  and  the  prmci-  priority  of  appropriation.    This  arose  out  of  the 

pies  of  brotherly  assistance  have  hitherto  sufficed  necessity  felt  by  men  working  gold  placere  on 

to  regulate  this  matter  and  settle  any  disputes  the  public  domain  of  securing  an  indefeasible 

that  may  have  arisen  ;  but  m  both   these  m-  pight  by  first  use  (beneficial)  of  the  water  that 

stances  the  operations  were  simple  and  the  de-  ^as  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  dis- 

mand  for  water  has  not  overtaxed  the  supply  covered  claims.  This  doctrine  has  been  legalized 

available  without  any  very  expensive  or  corpo-  by  the  United  States  in  its  mining  and  land 

rate  works.    In  the  larcer  and  differently  con-  i^^g  ^nd  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of 

stituted  communities,  like  California  and  Colo-  Colorado 

rado,  whose  systematic  irrigation  on  an  extensive  !„  the  matter  of  State  legislation,  the  water 

scale  was  necessary,  primitive  customs  like  these  i^ws  of  Colorado,  now  adopted  by  Wyoming,  are 

have  been  found  whoUjr  inadequate.    In  Call-  conceded  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  just, 

fornia^where  the  Mexican  customs  and  code  That  code  provides : 

which  had  prevailed  among  the  missions  and  mv       wv     x.     ^      *  n     *     1 

,r:ii«rPAc  ^f  fko  i:r^^^^ht^r^^  /^r^iinVioo  r^i.<^vi'/^»o  ♦«  +k«  The  pubUc  cDaractef  of  aU  natural  water  souroes. 

villages  of  the  southern  counties  previous  to  the  Maintains  the  doctrine  of  prior  appropriation, 

advent  of  the  Americans  in  1849  were  brought  That  the  farmer  has  flrnt  claim  in  unappropriated 

into  rude  contact  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  doctrine  water. 

of  riparian  rights,  which  came  in  with  the  East-  That  unused  water  must  be  returned  to  the  stream, 

em  immigrants — the  matter  has  become  one  of  That  irrigation  works  shall  have  legal  right  of  way. 

the  most  important  in  State  legislation,  and  it  is  That  the  standard  of  measurement  shall  be  fixed 

not  yet  settled.    As  soon  as  irrigation  in  Cali-  %i*Y'   j-  ^  •  .  *.    u   /.        j     ..v 

forma  was  begun  by  the  American  residents,  it  ^^Tf  Sf  ^IfiTl*?  ^I'l™^f^'*^~?'li!!f^T*'^  ^ 

„»»  .v««««;.>,.^  ♦!,«*.  /u^-^  -.     ij   u          •       *    *    *'  settle  disputes  and  water  mastera  to  distribute:  ap- 

was  perceived  that  there  would  be  an  irrepress-  ^^^^  to  dWrict  courts  being  allowed, 

ible  conflict  between  the  provisions  of  the  com-  Registration  in  county  clerk's  office  of  all  water  ap- 

mon  law  on  the  subject  of  riparian  rights  and  propriations. 

the  requirements  of  agriculture  in  a  region  re-  Franchises  to  be  granted  with  power  to  construot 
quiring  irrigation.  The  declaration  of  the  for-  ^<^k8  and  levy  rents, 
mer,  that  every  riparian  owner  is  entitled  to  the  Providing  tor  a  State  engineer, 
undiminished  volume  of  the  stream  (intended  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  farmers  own 
evidently  for  the  safe  guarding  of  the  interests  stock  in  the  ditch  corporation  whose  water  they 
of  the  uses  of  water  power),  strikes  at  the  very  use.  To  such  a  companv  they  pay  a  certain  fee, 
foundation  of  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation,  as  to  a  common  Carrier,  for  transportation  of  the 
and  is  incompatible  with  such  use.  and,  there-  water  to  which  their  shares  of  stock  entitle 
fore,  with  the  very  existence  of  agriculture  in  them ;  for  any  additional  supply  they  must  pay 
the  arid  region.  Yet  this  law  has  been  invoked  as  if  they  were  outside  customers.  The  stock  of 
again  and  again  in  California  by  riparian  own-  some  of  the  early  canals  has  appreciated  enor- 
ers  claiming  the  undiminished '  volume  of  the  mously  in  value ;  and  the  **  water  rights "  ad- 
streams  from  those  above  them,  while  fully  in-  hering  to  a  piece  of  cultivated  property,  or  to 
tending  to  use  it  freely  on  their  own  lands.  Nu-  land  accessible  to  an  existing  ditch,  often  con- 
merous  costly  and  protracted  lawsuits  are  pond-  stitute  the  major  part  of  its  value, 
ing  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  which  are  em  bar-  Methods.— The  actual  methods  of  irrigation 
rassed  by  the  conflict  of  the  acknowledged  foun-  in  the  United  States  are  very  simple.  A  main 
dation  of  American  civil  law  with  the  manifest  canal  or  ditch  brings  water  from  streams  that 
equities  of  the  cases  before  them.  The  fore-  may  be  miles  awav.  These  canals  come  from  a 
stalling,  by  means  of  the  pre-emption,  homestead,  stream  that  is  fe<l  by  the  melting  of  snows  on 
or  timber  privileges,  of  all  the  water  supply  from  the  mountain  tops  in  May,  June,  and  July — ^just 
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rte  time  when  wster  id  the  canal  is  most  needed,  face,  then  run  one  furrow  alone  the  npper  ride 
The  canals  are  carried  along  with  a  descent  of  of  the  Held  to  receive  the  water.  A  email  open- 
only  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  per  mile,  winding  ing  with  a  hoe  againat  the  furrows  or  hollows 
around  hdU  or  uneren  ground  to  maintain  a  between  the  rows  allows  the  water  to  flow  alone 
uniform  grade.  If  the  ground  and  the  stream  the  furrows  and  soak  into  each  side  of  them 
descend  rapidly,  the  canal  may  thus  be  carried  The  main  lateral  ditch  is  naually  permanent! 
scores  of  railea,  and  at  its  end  be  twenty,  fifty,  made  by  a  few  plow  furrows,  not  so  deep  as  to 
or  one  hundred  feet  above  the  parent  stream,  prevent  easy  driving  over  it  The  small  field 
Ihe  side  canala  are  taken  out  at  different  places  channels  are  usually  obliterated  in  the  general 
and  similarly  carried  over  or  around  uneven  plowing,  new  ones  being  made  or  left  when  the 
r"  J  ^  *  L*  ""Sljo  main  canal  may  irrigate  crop  U  put  in.  A  wheat  or  other  grain  or  grass 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  The  "  lateral."  field  is  often  fiooded  over  its  whole  surfaw  by 
by  means  of  which  each  farmer  takes  his  supplv  openings  from  the  ditch  along  the  higher  aide. 
of  water,  comes  from  the  side  of  the  main  canal,  Another  method,  where  land  ie  very  valuable 
and  extends  several  rods,  or  even  miles,  to  the  and  permanent  improvements  are  desirable,  is  to 
upper  side  of  a  field,  into  a  plow  furrow  neariy  run  perforated  pipe,  like  drain  pipe,  one  and  a 
onalevel,andlhewaterin  this  casespreads  out  half  to  three  feet  underground,  and  let  water 
each  way.  Prom  this  head  furrow  very  sroall  into  the  heads  of  them  to  soak  up  into  the  soil 
ones  are  made  with  a  r  ". 

hoe,  or  quicker  with 
a  single-horse  small 
plow.  They  are  run 
in  suoh  direction,  re- 
quired by  the  confor- 
mation of  the  land, 
as  will  give  tham  on- 
a  sOeht  descent. 
shovelful  of  earth 
in  the  plow  furrow 
at  the  entrance  of 
these  little  ditches 
keeps  them  closed. 
When  the  laud  needs 


'I 


the  little  gate 
~  ine  boanf  at 
laT  is   rabed. 


The  large  plow  furrow  being  filled  with  water,  In  this  way  one  has  a  positive  and  permanent 

the  irrirator  opens  or  closes  the  upper  ends  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 

the  small  furrows  by  taking  out  a  shovej  of  earth.  AdvanUkges  of  Irrigation. — "Crops  thus  cul- 

The  operator  walks  over  the   field,  and   where  tivated,"  to  quote  Prof.  Eugene  W.  Hilgard, "  are 

water  enough  is  not  fiowing  out  in  anv  place  he  not  sutnect  to  the  vicissitudes  of  raiiilalL    The 

clips  off  a  bit  of  earth  from  the  side  oi  the  small  farmer  fears  no  droughts,  his  labors  are  seldom 

ditch  or  furrow,  or  stops  the  flow  at  any  point  interrupted,  and  his  crops  are  rarely  injured  by 

by  throwing  in  a  little  soil.     In  this  way  he  can,  storms.     Again,  the  water  comes  down  from  the 

in  an  hour  or  two,  give  an  entire  field  what  would  mountain^"  and  plateaus  freighted  with  fertilii- 

be  equal  to  a  heavy  soaking  rain.     This  may  be  ing  materials  derived  from  the  decaying  vegeta- 

done  so  deeply  that  the  growing  crop  may  flour-  tion  and  soils  of  the  upper  regions  which  are 

ieh  through  the  hottest  season  or  drougtit,  with-  spread  over  the  cultivated  lands.     It  is  probable 

out  another  irrigation.  that  the  beneflts  derived  from  this  source  alone 

Where  water  goes  deep,  it  is  only  very  slowly  will  be  full  compensation  for  the  cost  of   the 

evaporated  from  the  surface,  while  the  roots  of  process.     When  the  flow  of  water  over  the  land 

the  crop  grow  downward  so  tar  as  to  find  a  good  is  too  great  or  too  rapid,  the  fertilizing  elements 

deal  of  moisture.     Usually  only  two,  or  at  most  borne  in  the  waters  are  carried  past  the  fields 

three,  such  irrigations  are  needed  on  a  wheat  and  a  washing  is  produced  which  deprives  the 

crop  grown  on  a  soil  that  is  literally  a  dry  ash  lands  irrigated  of  their  most  valuable  elements 

heap.   Thenumberof  irrigations  and  the  amount  and  little  streams  cut  the  fields  with  channels 

of  water  at  each  flowing  depend  upon  the  char-  injurious  in  diverse  ways.     Experience  corrects 

acter  of  the  subsoil.     Some  land  requires  only  a  these  errors,  and  the   irrigator  soon  learns  to 

single  flowing  in  May  or  June.    Sometimes  a  flood    his   landx    gently,   evenly,   and    econom' 

flowing  about  the  heading-out  time  will  produce  ically." 

heavy  Kernels.     Sometimes  the  ground  is  well  Subirrigation   is  peculiarly   adapted  to   fruit 

flooded  before  the  seed  Is  sown  ana  once  or  twice  raising  and  the  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables. 

afterward  unless  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  The  remarkable  success  following  this  method 

rain.     Most  farmers  using  Irrigation  rather  pre-  in  Yuba  County,  Cal.,  is  noteworthy.     An  or- 

fer  HO  rain.    Having  a  supply  of  water  in  the  chardist  there  baa  declared  that  oneacre  of  land 

canal  to  use  whenever  needed,  they  prefer  con-  irrigated  in  this  way  would  yield  returns  the  net 

tinual  hot  sunshine,  which  pushes  forward  growth  value  of  which  was  equivalent  to  that  obtainable 

most  rapidly.  from  flfty  acres  nt  laud  irrigated  on  the  surface. 

For  com,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  in  rows.  Sediment  in  the  water  distrfbuted  to  the  per- 

(or  fruit  trees,  etc.,  one  method  is  to  have  the  forated  pipes  Is  fatal  to  this  plan,  so  thatathe 

rows  run  with  the  downward  incline  at  the  sur-  water  must  be  settled  before  being  used. 
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Where  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate  hillsides,  what        A  flow  of  100  galloiis  a  minute  is  almost  ezaoay 

is  called  "  hanging  up  water  "  is  resorted  to.    A  ^  c^Wc  feet  an  hour.    This  is  19,200  cubic  teet  a 

high-line  ditch  i?  dug  two  feet  wide,  six  feet  ^'X- ,  This  wouldoovcr  19,200  square  teet  of  land  one 

J  °      ««^   -«  i^««  «a  ♦»!«  io«^  */%  v^  i...^<*of.wi  foot  deep,  or  230.400  square  feet  ol  land  one  mch  deep, 

deep,  and  a^  long  as  the  land  to  be  imgated.  j^^  ^»^f  j^^J  ^^J^ns  48,660  square  feet,  which  Is 

Below  this  first  ditch  and  at  intervals  of  ten  oontamed  m  280,400,6-28  times.    That  is,  a  flow  of 

feet  parallel  ditches  are  made.    An  iron  pipe  is  loo  gallons  a  minute  would  in  one  day  cover  a  little 

then  run  along  the  end  of  the  ditches  with  a  over  bi  acres  one  inch  deep.     Supposing  one  third 

stop-cock  opposite  each.    The  ditches  are  next  (which  is  a  laiye  estimate)  of  this  water  were  lost  by 

covered  with  slabs  laid  on  cross  pieces  sunk  about  evaporation,  this  would  suflioe  to  put  one  inch  of 

a  foot  in  the  ground.    The  slabs  are  then  cov-  y»tor  on  86  acres  once  every  ten  days  (8*  acres  a 

ered  with  eartrafter  which  the  whole  hillside  ^^^  J^^l^JLl^^^t^^'^y  ',r^^\Te^ 

may  be  plowed  over.    When  the  crop  requires  it,  Nation.  It  is  certain  also  that  except  in  summer  the 

water  is  turned  into  the  ditches  from  the  pipe  at  evaporation  would  not  equal  that  estimated  above, 

the  end  and  percolates  through  the  ground.     If  In  June,  July,  and  Aujpst  it  might  be  desirable  to 

a  lower  ditch^becomes  too  full  it  is  pumped  or  give  the  land  half  an  inch  of  water  every  flve  days, 

tapped.    Another  method  is  to  plow  deep  fur-  «o  as  not  to  have  lon^  intervals.    A  well,  then,  of  a 

rows  and  fill  them  with  straw,  then  cover  the  hundred  gallons  a  minute,  with  the,  rainfall  of  ten 

straw  by  a  return  plowing.    These  buried  lines  '""^  P^XarD<S^ 

of  straw  serve  a3  channels  for  the  water,  which  properly  used,  for  thelrrigafioli  of  60  acres  of  laid. 

IS  admitted  at  the  highest  leveL  it  is  a  reasonable  estimate  to  suppose  the  existing 

In  climates  having  a  long  growing  season,  so  Meade  County  wells  are  vielding  600  ^ons  a  minute, 

far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  the  effects  of  ir-  so  that  800  acres  could  readily  be  irrigated.    There 

rigation  on  actual  production  are  startling.    In  are  other  districts  in  the  West  that  wiu  probably  do 

southern  California  as  well  as  in  western  An-  «»  well,  though  the  prospector's  drill  without  guid- 

zona  crops  mav  be  started  at  any  season  (ex-  ance  is  as  hkely  to  miss  them  as  to  flnd  them, 
cept  two  months)  in  the  year,  and  this  holds       Laramie  City,  Wyoming,  according  to  Hinton, 

true  for  market  gardens  as  far  north  as  San  is  the  center  of  an  artesian-well  aistrict.     In 

Francisco.    In  Tulare  and  Kern  counties  five  Colorado  artesian  wells  are  numerous.    Denver 

cuts  of  alfalfa  have  been  taken  off  the  same  field  has  long  obtained  the  larger  part  of  its  drinking 

in  a  single  season  and  ten  tons  of  its  hay  made,  water  from  them ;   and    it  appears  from  the 

So  with  sorghum,  Egyptian  com,  and  pearl  mil-  water  commissioner's  report  from  that  district, 

let  when  cut  for  forage,  of  which  with  irrigation  for  1888,  that  the  city  and  its  vicinity  possessed 

three  heavy  cuts  have  been  made,  an  enormous  81  wells,  the  deepest  of  which  was  1,069  feet 

yield,  which,  of  course,  could  be  maintained  only  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  also  possess  artesian 

on  a  very  strong  soil  or  later  by  the  aid  of  ma-  wells.    In  Tulare  County,  Cal.,  there  are  nearly 

nure ;  but  irrigation  enables  the  farmer  to  im-  or  quite  100  artesian  wells,  and  in  Fresno  and 

part  to  the  penny  a  nimbleness  unheard  of  in  Kern  counties  nearly  as  many  more.    They  cost 

regions  dependent  upon  the  seasons  alone.  about  $1,200  each,  and  go  to  a  depth,  in  some 

irrigation  enables  the  farmer  to  keep  his  pas-  instances,  of  350  feet.    In  the  Kern  County  "  ar- 

tures  green  in  autumn  or  start  them  early  in  tesian  belt,"  farms  are  deemed  very  desirable, 

spring.    It  enables  him  to  produce  heavier  crops  They  are  ^nerally  small.     The  water  is  raised 

and  to  secure  a  larger  growth  of  fruit  trees,  by  windmills  from  such  wells  as  do  not  overflow, 

shrubbery,  etc.,  in  one  season  than  can  be  ob-  and  the  irrigator  is  able  to  use  the  water  at  will ; 

tained  by  any  unaided  process  of  nature.    The  and  as  the  wells  are  generally  in  the  frostless  or 

same  stream  that  beautines  and  fertilizes  his  soil  citrus  belt,  they  are  fast  becoming  an  important 

can  be  led  by  his  door  and  made  to  furnish  pow-  agent.    In  San  Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles  the 

er  for  his  churn,  grindstone,  saw,  fanning  mill,  same  source  of  supply  is  being  used  extensively, 
ete.    Finally,  it  adds  immensely  to  the  general        Reservoirs. — The  construction  of  reservoirs 

beauty  of  tne  country,  keeping  shrubbery  ver-  to  save  water  in  the  seasons  of  rainfall  or  snow 

dant  and  a  multitude  of  blossoming  plants  alive  melting,  until  it  shall  be  needed  in  the  season  of 

and  in  full  leaf  or  flower  throughout  the  year.  drought,  early  engaged  the  attention  of  agricult- 

Artesian  Wells. — Artosian  wells  may  become  urists.    The  tanks  or  irrigation  reservoirs  built 

an  important  factor  in  irrigation  by  supplying  by  the  ancients  in  southern  Asia  are  the  admi- 

wator  where  otherwise  it  is  unattainable.  Tnougn  ration  of  engineers,  and  are  still  the  mainstay  of 

the  soil  of  the  plains  between  the  100th  meridian  local  husbandry.    In  the  United  States  works  of 

and  the  Rocky  mountains  is  mainly  fertile,  the  that  kind  are  constructed,  or  under  way,  in  Cali- 

spaces  between  the  rivers  are  destitute  of  water  fomia,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
during  summer  and  early  autumn.   Experiments        The  reservoirs  of  California  are  on  an  exten- 

with  artesian  wells  on  these  plains  previous  to  sive  scale.       Fortunately,  some  of    the  tracts 

1880  failed,  except  at  Pueblo,  Col.   In  1880  Con-  most  desirable  for  cultivation  lie  in  close  prox- 

gress  appropriated  money  for  a  geological  survey  imity  to  catchment  reservoirs,  which  in  years 

and  the  putting  down  of  tost  wells.    The  report  past  have  been  constructed  to  serve  the  hydraulic 

of  this  commission  was  interesting  scientiflcally,  or  placer  gold  fields.    The  inability  of  those  cor- 

but   the  practical  outeome  was  discouraging,  porations  to  dispose  of  the  dibris,  so  destructive 

Nevertheless,  continual  experiment  and  search-  to  agricultural  lands  below  if  poured  into  the 

ing  has  bonie  fruit  in  that  region.    In  western  Sacramento  and   its  confiuents,  has  compelled 

Kansas  several  limited  spots  have  been  discov-  the  disposal  of  their  storage  waters  for  irrigation 

ered  where  wells  produce  sufficient  water  for  a  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  formerly 

small  local  irrigation.    Robert  Hay  says,  in  the  prevailed.    One  of  the  greatest  reservoirs  lately 

August  and  September  *'  Report  oi  the  Kansas  eonstnicted  is  that  five  miles  above  Meroeo, 

Board  of  Agriculture " :  where  an  area  of  about  800  acres  was  turned 
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into  a  reservoir  by  the  erection  of  a  dam  4,000  Major  Powell,  and  he  was  able  to  undertake  a 

feet  long.    Five  years  were  consumed  in  the  preliminary  survey  of  nearly  all  the  arid  renon, 

construction  of  this  work,  from  250   to  1,000  oy  placing  several  engineer  and  hydrograpnical 

men  and   from  200  to  500  horses  being  con-  parties  at  work   simultaneously, 
stantly  employed.     The  reservoir  is   supplied        The   general  instructions  issued    by   Major 

with  water  irom  Merced  river  by  a  canal  twenty-  Powell  detailing  the  methods  to  be  followed  in 

seven  miles  long,  which  is  100  feet  wide  at  the  carrying  on  the  work  are  f idl  of  information, 

top,  70  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  10  feet  deep.    Sev-  He  says : 
eral  long  tunnels  are  on  the  route  of  the  canal. 


through  them.    When  on  Feb.  1,  moitt  fully  utilized  ?    A  bydrographic  basin  may 

1888,  it  was  **  ready  for  business,"  the  reservoir  tho  watershed  of  a  large  stream  or  a  small  one— H)f  a 

had  cost  $1,600,000.     It  has  an  average  depth  of  great  river  or  of  one  of  its  tributaries.    But  whether  it 

thirty  feet  of  water,  holding  about  5,500.000  gal-  S^t'S.*  *™^  "^"^  or  a  branch  of  it,  it  is  aasumed 

ions.    This  can  hardly  be  ^led  a  storage  nier-  H"*  ^*~  >i«»T  ^?™  ''^i''*i'?P?''°irl'?u ''^S'^ 

*"  .      ,"".7^.    u».«i7  Mo^r«7«  •>  oM/>»^^.^.  ^^^  ^^  works  which  may  be  aduideed  to  be  the  best 

voir,  smce  it  is  more  to  facilitate  distribution.  ^^  ^he  engineer  can  deviae.  The  engineers  should 
it  is  not  expected  to  hold  enough  water  to  last  take  no  aooount  of  works  which  are  already  oonstruct- 
for  any  great  length  of  time  without  addition,  ed,  neither  should  their  judgment  be  swayed  by  any 
The  canal  carries  a  flow  sufficient  in  itself,  with-  opinion  on  their  part  aa  to  iiliat  works  private  enter- 
out  the  ^tributing  reservoir,  to  irrigate  thous-  pnse  and  capital  are  likely  to  undertake  in  the  next 
ands  of  acres  ^^^  yeare.    They  should  rather  address  themselves 

In  Colorado  reservoirs  have  been  buUt  upon  i?.^l.S"?S^°Ji.'SSi^^S?^S««t^.^wl™„':f^^^ 
the  head^^tersof  tributariesof  the  Platt^wh'fch  ^T^r^^Tr^^^^^^'t^J^^of'M^ 
are  supposed  able  to  hold  m  the  aggregate  more  tion  ?  His  project  should  be  practical,  involving  no 
than  500,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  In  the  oxtrava^ranoe  of  engineering,  nor  transcending  the 
southern  and  western  part  of  the  State  others  posaibilitiefl  of  attainment,  and  maintenance  after  at- 
have  been  built.  That  an  enormous  quantity  of  tainment.  The  plana  should  have  also  a  certain  unit^, 
water  was  wasted  in  the  spring  floods  before  it  and  should  oontomplate  *  single  system  of  works  for 
WM  hmhIaH  hv  f Ann<(  and  that  a  vprv  mnch  ^^^  irrigation  distnct.  If  both  reservoire  and  canals 
was  neeaea  oy  larms,  ana  inai  a  very  mucn  requSed,  the  reservoirs  should  be,  if  possible,  pro- 
wider  area  could  be  cultivated  than  now,  should  jec^„a4^unctsofthecanaU.  '  ^^  '^ 
the  spring  surplus,  or  a  part  of  it,  be  saved  so  as  "  ^ 

to  be  avaiLible  when  needed,  were  self -evident  pro-  Not  enough  examination  has  yet  been  made  to 
positions.  The  director  of  the  United  States  Geo-  warrant  the  publication  of  definite  conclusions, 
logical  Survey,  Major  John  W.  Powell,  had  long  The  question  of  reservoirs  is  not  ability  to  hold 
perceived  this,  and  studied  the  matter  scientif-  back  a  little  water  by  a  large  dam,  i,  e.,  the 
ically.  He  believed  it  was  necessary  that  the  stoppage  of  a  high,  steep  gulch,  but  to  hold  back 
Government  should  undertake  the  construction  a  great  deal  of  water  by  a  small  dam,  i.  e.,  the 
of  storage  reservoirs  in  the  highlands  overlooking  stoppage  of  the  narrow  outlet  of  a  broad,  shal- 
irrigable  tracts,  and  do  so  upon  a  scale  large,  low,  and  nearly  level  basin,  which  would  contain 
scientific,  and  comprehensive  enough  to  be  effect-  a  great  expanse  of  water.  The  configuration  of 
ive  for  all  time.  In  1887  Congress  author-  the  Western  mountains  presents  steep  and  nar- 
ized  an  expenditure  of  $100,000  "  for  the  purpose  row  gulches  rather  than  broad  and  nearly  in- 
of  investigating  the  extent  to  which  the  arid  closed  basins.  Still,  many  suitable  reservoir 
region  of  the  United  States  can  be  redeemed  by  sites  of  this  kind  have  been  discovered  and  care- 
irrigation,  and  for  the  selection  of  sites  for  res-  fully  surveyed  in  all  the  region  affected.  A  dam 
ervoirs  and  other  hydraulic  works  necessary  for  must  not  cost  more  than  the  water  it  holds  is 
the  storage  and  utilization  of  water  for  irrigation,  worth.  Into  the  calculation,  moreover,  must  be 
and  the  prevention  of  floods  and  overflows,  and  taken,  besides  the  cost  of  the  structure,  the  in- 
to make  the  necessary  maps,"  the  work  to  be  terest  on  the  money,  the  maintenance,  the  serv- 
performed  by  the  Geological  Survey.  It  was  ice,  repairs,  and  deterioration  (by  silting  up,  etc.). 
further  enacted  that —  One  of  the  foremost  ways  in  which  such  reser- 

All  the  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  designated  or  voirs  will  be  made  of  service  is  maintaining  the 
selected  by  such  United  State  surveys  for  sites  for  supply  of  water  in  the  larger  rivers  during  the 
reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals  for  irrigation  purposes,  summer  droughts.  After  the  melting  mountain 
and  all  the  lands  made  susceptible  of  irrigation  by  snows  have  been  carried  down  in  the  June  rise 
such  reservoirs,  ditches,  or  canals,  are  from  this  time  ^j^^^  follows  a  period  of  depression,  which  over- 
henoeforth  hereby  reserved  from  sale,  as  the  property  ^  »  ^„  ..  ^  #«»«»««  ^i,«.  ^-^^o  i,;^  ;— ;,*«4^:^«.  *..rx«* 
of  the  United  Stifles,  and  shall  not  he  8ubje*ct,*i2ter  ^^^  ^he  farmer  who  draws  his  irrigation  from 
the  passage  of  this  act,  to  entry,  settlement,  or  oocu-  tl^ese  rivers  just  when  he  needs  the  water  most 
pation  until  ftirther  provided  by  law;  Fh>vided,  Not  all  the  streams  can  be  so  assisted ;  thePon- 
That  the  President  may,  at  any  time  in  his  discretion,  taine  que  Bouille,  in  Colorado  has  no  basins  near 
by  proclamation,  open  any  portion  or  all  of  the  lands  its  head  available  for  reservoirs.  A  better  ex- 
reserved  bv  this  provision  to  settlement  under  the  ample  is  the  Arkansas,  yet  it  is  said  by  enpneers 
homestead  laws.  ^^^^  there  are  only  three  places  where  this  river 

The  first  appropriation  was  expended  in  a  can  be  helped.    By  stopping  the  outlet  of  Twin 

careful  survey  of  the  Jemez  valley  or  basin  in  lakes  with  a  1,000  foot  dam  nearly  5,000  acres  of 

New    Mexico,  under   the  supervision  of  Capt.  water  can  be  saved.    In  Lake  Park,  east  of  Jjead- 

C.  E,  Dutton.  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  still  in  charge  of  ville,  another  great  expanse,  indicated  by  the  area 

the  work.    So  well  were  (Congress  and  the  people  of  beaver  dams,  can  be  fiooded,  and  a  third  at  the 

satisfied  with   the  matter,  that    a  year    later  eastern  foot  of  Tennessee  Pass.   The  ultimate  des- 

another  appropriation  of  $250,000  was  given  to  tiny,  by  direct  fiow,  or  through  seepage,  would  be 
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into  the  Arkansas,  and  would  greatly  sustain  that 
river  during  the  dry  season,  with  corresponding 
benefits  to  irrigators  all  alon^  its  lower  course. 
It  is  probable  that  an  effective  dam  might  be 
thrown  ri^ht  across  the  Arkansas,  nearly  oppo- 
site Leadville. 

Irrigable  Arable  Areas.— Taking  up  the 
States  and  Territories  within  the  arid  region  the 
irrigable  arable  area  within  each  will  now  be  out- 
lined so  far  as  possible,  and  a  brief  statement 
given  of  the  results  so  far  achieved  in  the  way 
of  irrigation. 

Northern  Plains,  —  Along  the  borders  of 
North  Dakota  and  Montana,  northeastern  Wyo- 
ming, and  the  northwestern  part  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  grazing  of  cattle  is  still  the  principal 
land  industry,  and  not  much  more  than  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made  in  plantations ;  but  there 
are  large  areas  along  the  Yellowstone,  Missouri, 
and  Milk  rivers,  ana  their  tributaries  where  irri- 
gation will  be  practicable  and  of  large  account. 
A  respectable  Deginnin|^  has  already  been  made, 
particularly  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

Wyoming. — The  authority  for  the  statements 
that  follow  is  a  communication  (November,  1889) 
/rom  the  Territorial  Engineer,  by  whose  office 
all  irrigation  matters  are  controlled.  "  It  is  im- 
possible," he  writes,  "  to  give  exactly  the  number 
of  acres  in  Wyoming  that  could  be  cultivated  if 
supplied  with  water.  It  would  include  more 
than  half  the  Territory,  or  fully  85,000,000  acres. 
The  whole  plains  region  is  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  only  lacks  the  application  of  moisture  to 
produce  bountiful  returns.  The  construction  of 
storage  reservoirs  alone  might  reclaim  10,000,000 
acres.  The  number  of  acres  now  under  ditch  is 
officially  recorded,  and  approximates  2,500,000 
acres.  Not  all  of  this  is  cultivated,  however, 
since  a  lack  of  transportation  facilities  in  some 
portions  of  the  Territory,  a  surplus  of  products, 
and  consequent  low  prices,  have  led  to  the  cur- 
tailing of  agricultural  occupations.  There  are 
now  recorded  in  the  Territorial  Engineer's  office 
2,750  canals  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  These 
vary  from  small  individual  ditches  to  canals  40 
feet  in  width  and  40  to  50  miles  long.  The  prin- 
cipal agricultural  districts  are  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Territory,  but  there  are  some  ex- 
cellent examples  of  canal  building  in  southern 
Wyoming.  The  dimensions  and  cost  of  some  of 
the  canals  diverting  water  from  Laramie  river 
illustrate  this : 
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"  There  are  thirty-seven  other  ditches  and 
nals  on  Laramie  river,  some  of  which  equal  in  size 
and  cost  those  given.  Owing  to  the  greater  fa- 
cilities for  diverting  water,  the  flow  of  the  smaller 
streams  has  been  first  utilized,  leaving  the  prin- 
cipal streams,  like  the  Grand,  Green,  and  Big 
Horn  rivers,  practically  untouched.  What  is 
needed  for  the  diversion  of  their  waters  is  the 
investment  of  corporate  capital  to  construct  ca- 
nals to  rent  water.  The  ownership  of  all  pub- 
lic waters  within  its  borders  is  vested  in  theTer^ 
ritory,  and  the  supervision  of  their  distribution 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Territorial  Engineer 
and  the  district  water  commissioners.  The  Ter- 
ritory is  divided  into  nine  water  districts,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  recording  of  all  claims 
to  water,  and  the  size,  capacity  acres  watered, 
and  date  of  construction  of  each  of  the  ditches 
on  which  each  of  these  claims  is  based.'*  The  an- 
nual report  to  Congress,  for  1889,  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Wyoming,  contains  a  long  account  and 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  irrigation  in 
that  Territory,  present  and  future.  The  adjacent 
western  end  of  Nebraska  has  few  settlements 
west  of  the  100th  meridian,  and  these  depend  on 
the  rainfall.  The  Niobrara,  North  Platte,  Re- 
publican, and  other  rivers  will  supply  water. 

KanatM. — In  northeastern  Kansas,  settlement 
is  very  new,  and  irrigation  is  practicable  only  in  a 
primitive  way.  The  Republican  river  and  its 
tributaries  carry  a  lar^  amount  of  water  avail- 
able for  future  use.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
central- western  part  of  the  State,  watered  bv  the 
Smoky,  and  its  tributaries.  These,  like  the  nead 
waters  of  the  Republican,  are  uncertain  streams, 
and  settlers  have  oeen  chary  of  the  expense  of  dig- 
ging ditches  when  the  supply  for  them  was  likely 
to  fail  at  the  most  critical  time.  The  success  of 
artesian  wells  in  this  district  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. 

In  southwestern  Kansas  the  Arkansas  river 
affords  a  constant  source  of  water,  so  that  irri- 
gation does  not  encounter  the  vicissitudes  it  meets 
with  farther  north.  West  of  Dodge  City,  the 
Arkansas  valley  was  devoted  wholly  to  the  pas- 
turage of  cattle  until  1880,  and  it  had  no  towns 
or  even  villages.  In  that  year  a  small  ditch  was 
dug.  The  results  encouraged  large  enterprises 
in  the  same  direction,  which  were  begun  in 
1883-'84,  and  went  into  operation  in  1885. 
In  Finney  County,  the  last  but  one  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  State,  the  town  of  Ganlen 
City  sprang  up  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  the 
whole  neighborhood  was  speedily  settled  during 
the  "booming"  times  of  1886-W.  The  town 
soon  had  a  population  of  8,000,  which  it  sustains, 
and  the  area  sowed  in  the  valley  west  of  Dodge 
City  in  1888  was  reported  at  about  300,000  acres. 
The  **  Report  for  August  and  September  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture"  contains 
the  following  tabulation  of  ditches  in  Finney 
County : 


When 
bagun. 


1881. 
1879. 
1881. 
1881. 
1887. 


NAMV  OF  COMPANY. 


Kansaa  Irrigating;  and  Maimfactaring  Gompnny 

Garden  City  Irrigating  and  "Water  Power  Company 

Great  EaRtem  Irrigation  and  Water  Power  Manufacturing  Co 

Western  Irrigation  Company  ^ 

Amazon  Irrigating  Company 


80.000 
12,000 
84.000 
80,000 
270,000 


MUm 
of  ditcb. 


87 


80+ 
148 


Oortor 
ditdi. 

190,000 
10,000 
80,000 
8^000 

lOQlOOO 


rnoa 
of  val« 
par  inek. 


$1  90 


20 
90 
85 
fiO 
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These  oompaniee  operate  on  the  north  side  of  canals  and  more  extensive  operations  have  been 
Arkansas  river,  except  the  one  marked  (*),  which  undertaken,  but  statistics  of  their  extent  are  not 
is  on  the  south  side.  The  mileage  given  does  at  hand,  it  seems,  however,  that  arrangements 
not  include  the  smaller  laterals.  The  number  of  have  already  been  made  to  use  more  water  than 
acres  actually  irrigated  varies  with  dryness  of  the  river  supplies.  During  the  summer  of  1889, 
the  year ;  18o9  required  only  a  small  amount  of  owing  to  the  subtractions  in  San  Luis  Park,  Colo- 
irrigation  in  this  region.  rado,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico, 

In  the  counties  east  of  Finney,  Gray  and  Ford  and  to  the  unusually  small  rainfall  of  that  season 
have  several  ditch  companies,  and  some  private  (only  2*75  inches  at  Santa  F^)  **  the  Kio  Grande 
ditches.  The  largest  is  the  Kansas  Water  Works  has  been  dry  for  nearly  all  the  distance  from 
and  Irrigating  Company,  which  has  a  ditch  96  Isleta  to  El  Paso,  and  for  several  weeks  the  aee- 
miles  long,  with  laterals  to  the  extent  of  250  mitcM  through  that  entire  district  were  useless, 
miles,  inclosing  an  irrigable  area  of  nearly  half  a  Yet  Governor  Prince  adds  that  new  enterprises 
million  acres,  but  only  10,000  have  been  actually  are  under  way  and  are  feasible,  since,  taking  the 
irrigated.  In  the  counties  west  of  Garden  City  whole  year  together,  the  amount  of  water  is 
— Kearney  and  Hamilton — the  work  of  irrigation  ample,  provided  it  be  saved  from  the  months  of 
has  made  considerable  progress.  A  large  ditch  rainfall  to  those  that  are  rainless  by  some  system 
takes  water  from  the  river  above  Lakin  and  in-  of  storage.  A  survey  has  shown  many  suitable 
closes  that  city  and  the  land  below  it  for  miles,  sites  for  reservoirs.  West  of  the  Rio  Grande 
while  a  ditch  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  also  little  more  than  very  limited  and  rude  attempts 
incloses  a  considerable  area.  Recently  a  ditch  at  irrigation  have  been  made,  as  yet,  in  mountain 
has  been  opened  above  Syracuse  which  can  give  valleys  opening  south  and  west ;  and,  more 
irrigation  to  more  than  20,000  acres.  Its  waters  northerlv,  in  the  valleys  of  the  two  Puercos  and 
are  returned  to  the  river  within  a  short  distance  around  2uni  and  Fort  Wingate.  The  San  Juan 
of  the  town.  There  is  no  ditch  further  up,  and  its  tributaries  flow  across  the  northwestern 
though  the  citizens  of  Coolidge  are  desirous  of  it.  border  of  the  Territory  through  sunken,  cliff- 
Owing  to  a  law  of  Colorado,  which  prevents  walled  valleys,  prehistorically  occupied  by  an 
water  taken  from  the  river  being  allowea  to  flow  agricultural  people.  These  caflon-valleys  have  a 
out  of  the  State,  they  can  not  have  river  water  to  fine  climate,  and  in  some  places  considerable 
serve  the  neighborhood  No  other  large  stream  of  areas  of  irrigable  lands,  wiiich  are  now  attracting 
western  Kansas  has  been  put  to  this  use  yet  ex-  settlers  and  being  irrigated  in  a  local  way.  The 
cept  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  Clark  most  extensive  improvements  of  this  kind,  how- 
County,  where  a  canal  several  miles  in  length  ever,  are  now  pro<^eding  in  the  eastern  part  of 
distributes  the  waters  of  the  Cimarron,  near  the  the  Territory,  where  a  company  is  spending 
south  line  of  the  State.  In  Meade  County  the  $1,000,000  in  making  two  immense  canals,  to  be 
whole  of  the  water  of  Spring  creek  can  be  made  fed  from  the  Pecos  river.  Storage  reservoirs, 
available  for  irrigation,  so  that  8,000  acres  could  the  largest  7i  miles  long  by  2^  wide,  are  also 
be  served  as  above,  and  smaller  areas  more  plen-  under  construction  there,  and  the  whole  is  ex- 
tifuUy.  The  Saline,  the  Sappa,  and  the  Prairie-  pected  to  water  from  200,000  to  300,000  acres  of 
Dog  may  thus  be  utilized,  as  well  as  the  Repub-  land.  No  less  than  32  corporations  for  irrigation 
lican  and  the  Smoky.  were  formed  in  New  Mexico  between  Sept.  1, 

Texas. — In  Texas  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rio  1888,  and  Sept.  1, 1889,  principally  in  the  eastern 

Pecos,  the  upper  portion  of  that  of  the  Canadian,  counties.     The  irrigation  laws  of  New  Mexico 

and  the  lower  drainage  basin  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  substantially  the  same  as  when  the  Territory 

are  susceptible  of  irrigation ;  but  the  extent  of  was  a  part  of  Mexico,  but  the  people  see  the  ne- 

the  works  which  have  been  begun  very  recently  cessity  of  remodeling  them, 

in  the  "  Pan-handle  "  is  unmeasured.  Arizona. — In  this  large  Territory  several  river 

New  Mexico, — For  several  reasons  this  Terri-  valleys  furnish  fertile  land  and  plenty  of  water, 

tory  has  not  progressed  in  farming  commen-  Foremost  of  these  are  the  Gila,  Salt  river,  the 

surate  with  its  apparent  capabilities.    A  local  Little  Colorado,  and  the  Great  Rio  Colorado 

engineer — Mr.  Ilartman — is  quoted  as  reporting  (near  its  mouth).    At  many  points,  farming  has 

that  only  2f  per  cent,  of  its  area  is  irrigable  and  been  carried  on  by  Indians  and  Mexicans  by  the 

fertile.      H  in  ton    says    this    figure    should    be  most  primitive  methods  of  water  distribution 

doubled,  and  the  last  pamphlet  issued  by  the  for  the  past  three  hundred  years.    More  recently. 

Bureau  of  Immigration  at  Santa  Fe  exaggerates  Mormon  settlers  have  established  villages  alon^ 

it  to  50  per  cent !    The  three  principal  valleys  in  the  northern  boundary ;  and  all  over  the  Tem- 

which  irrigation  has  proceeded  are  those  01  the  tory,  wherever  American  settlements  have  grown 

Rio  Grande,  the  Pecos,  and  the  Rio  San  Juan,  up  around  silver  mines,  irrigation  has  been  pur- 

The  Rio  Grande  valley  passes  through  the  mid-  sued.     **  The  new  canal  properties  of  the  last 

die  of  the  Territory  from  north  to  south,  and  six  years,  mostly  in  the  Gila  valley,  have  ex- 

since  its  earliest  occupation  by  the  Spanish  in-  ceeded  $2,500,000  in  cost,  and  have  placed  under 

vaders  has  been  the  scene  of  agriculture  watered  water  at  least  200,000  acres  more.^    The  most 

by  the  little  individual  ditches  called  aeequias,  important  of  these  are  in  the  Salt  River  valley, 

as  the  Indians  had  done  before  them.    The  In-  Maricopa  County,  in  the  vicinity  of  Phenix,  the 

dian  towns  north  of  Isleta,  and  the  valley  expan-  new  capital  of  the  Territory.    In  this  valley  the 

sions   surrounding    Isleta,   Bernalillo,  Socorro,  canals  that  supplied  a  prehistoric  race  are  still 

San  Marcial,  and  Las  Cruces,  are  the  localities  visible.    Twenty  years  ago  farming  began  in  a 

most  extensively  cultivated;  but  small  hamlets  small  way,  but  not  until  1888  was  any  large  en- 

and  single  ranches  drawing  water  from  the  river  terprise  undertaken.   Now  there  are  in  Maricopa 

by  primitive  methods,  are  scattered  all  along  its  County  alone — but  this  county  has  an  area  larger 

course.    Within  the  last  ten  years  some  larger  than  that  of  the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts — 
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311  miles  of  canals,  capable  of  watering  250,000 
acres ;  a  railway  connects  it  with  the  commercial 
world,  and  large  towns  are  growing  up.  One  of 
these  canals  is  41  miles  lone,  and  cost  about 
$700,000;  another,  31  miles  long;  a  third,  27 
miles ;  a  fourth,  22  miles ;  and  several  others  ex- 
ceed 10  miles.  The  only  other  large  canal  is  the 
Mohawk,  near  Tuma,  which  is  &  miles  long, 
and  has  an  estimated  capacity  of  11,000  inches, 
and  will  cost  about  $150,000.  The  land  now  act- 
ually under  cultivation  by  irrieation  in  Arizona 
is  said  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigation  to  be 
about  275,000  acres ;  from  6,000,000  to  10,000,000 
acres  are  considered  capable  of  irrigation  pro- 
vided sufficient  water  can  be  obtained;  and 
1,500,000  acres  will  soon  become  available  by  the 
completion  of  canals  carrying  water  already  ap- 
propriated. Engineers  have  discovered  unusu- 
ally good  opportunities  for  building  storage  res- 


be  credited  to  the  enterprise  of  a  single  genera- 
tion ;  all  this  having  beien  made  since  the  gold 
seekers  first  settled  in  what  is  now  a  part  of  Colo- 
rado in  1859. 

The  State  has  been  divided  by  law  into  **  wa- 
ter divisions,"  and  these  into  smaller  *' water 
districts  *' ;  the  former  are  in  charge  of  superin- 
tendents of  irrigation,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  latter  are  each  under  control  of  a 
local  board  of  water  commissioners  appointed 
bj  the  superintendent  of  its  division.  The  five 
divisions  are  named  for  the  rivers  from  whose 
main  stream  and  tributaries  the  lands  in  each 
are  watered,  thus :  1.  South  Platte  division ;  2. 
Arkansas  division;  3.  Rio  Grande  division;  4. 
San  Juan  division;  5.  Grand  River  division. 
Records  of  each  division  are  kept  by  the  super- 
intendent under  the  following  forms  of  tabula- 
tion: 


a    I 


I 


a"? 

n 


4;  9 

Is 


ervoirs,  and  that  by  their  aid  3,000,000  acres  in 
the  Gila  valley  may  be  improved.  The  irriga- 
tion laws  of  Arizona  are  modeled  on  those  pre- 
vailing in  California  before  revision,  with  some 
modifications,  and  need  improvement.  Governor 
Wolfiey's  report  for  1889  discusses  this  matter  at 
length,  and  gives  much  general  information. 

ColorcuU), — This  State  is  naturally  divided  into 
five  great  drainage  basins — two  easterly,  toward 
the  Missouri,  by  way  of  the  Platte  ana  the  Ar- 
kansas ;  two  southerly  into  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Rio  San  Juan ;  and  two  westerly  into  the  Grand 
and  White  rivers.  On  the  western  slope  of  the 
watershed  range  of  the  Rockies  there  is  probably 
water  enough  to  supply  all  the  land  otherwise 
available,  perhaps  500,000  acres.  In  San  Luis 
Park  (Rio  (irand  valley)  there  is  perhaps  an  equal 
amount  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  50,000  square  miles  of  grassy 
plains,  but  only  so  much  water  as  is  carried  by 
the  Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers.  The  State  En- 
gineer says  in  his  report : 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  water  available,  evon  if 
the  flood  waters  were  all  impounded  for  use  in  irrij^- 
tion,  is  sufficient  to  cultivate  but  a  fraotiou  of  this 
area,  and  that  the  K^eat  balk  of  the  cultivation  will  be 
concentrated  on  the  most  available  land  nearest  the 
ibot-bills,  with  tongues  extending  eastward  along  the 
streams  as  far  as  the  water  supply  will  extend.  Broad- 
ly stated,  the  amount  of  irrigaole  lands  in  Colorado  is 
hmited  by  the  supply  of  water,  and  this  supply  can 
not  be  deflnitolv  aetermined  until  a  complete  system 
of  gauging  of  all  streams  has  been  completed,  and  eiv- 
timates  made  of  the  extent  and  stora^  capacitv  of 
possible  reservoirs  for  impounding  the  surplus  nood 
and  winter  waters  of  all  the  streams  available  for  irri- 
gation. 

Irrigation  in  Colorado  is  presided  over  by  the 
office  of  the  State  Engineer,  who  reports  bi- 
ennially, with  much  detail,  upon  all  matters 
relating  to  this  subject.  IT  is  latest  report  is 
dated  Nov.  30,  1888,  and  in  briefest  summary  he 
informs  us  that  "  water  in  4,000  miles  of  ditches, 
holding  sway  over  2,000,000  acres  of  lands,"  is  to 


Superintendents  must  also  enter  in  a  book  a 
tabulated  statement  relative  to  the  ditches  and 
reservoirs  of  the  appropriate  district. 
.  These  tabulations  and  other  required  statistics 
as  to  measurement  of  streams,  etc.,  together 
with  plats  and  maps  of  approved  form,  must  be 
regularly  filed  with  the  State  Engineer,  by  whom 
they  are  reported  to  the  public  once  in  two  years. 
Hereafter  it  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
commissioner  to  ascertain  and  report  the  facts 
of  his  district  as  to  the  work  done  by  the  water. 

But  only  division  No.  1  is  fully  reported  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  tables  in  the  Engineer's  re- 
port for  1887-'88,  which  is  the  latest  accessible 
information.  From  this  report  are  culled  the 
following  facts : 

Water  Division  No.  1,— South  Platte :  This 
includes  ten  districts,  embracing  the  whole  region 
east  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies  and  north 
of  the  height  of  land  between  the  Platte  and  the 
Arkansas.  Here  is  the  oldest  farming  region  of 
the  State.  It  had  in  1888  about  1,670  miles  of 
ditches,  watering  70,000  acres  of  alfalfa,  39,000 
acres  of  seeded  grasses,  60,000  acres  of  natural 
grasses,  and  250,000  acres  of  other  crops ;  total, 
about  530,000  acres.  In  this  district  are  the 
oldest  and  most  extensive  works  in  the  State, 
except  the  primitive  aeeguicu  of  the  Mexicans 
and  Indians  along  the  southern  border.  In  the 
Cache  la  Poudre  valley,  in  1871,  the  first  union 
ditch  in  Colorado,  large  enough  to  be  called  a 
Canal,  was  opened.  This  was  the  original  Greely 
canal.  It  was  27  miles  long,  with  innumerable 
laterals,  was  30  feet  wide  by  4  feet  deep,  and  de- 
livered 583  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second.  It 
is  now  owned  by  the  farmers  themselves,  and 
has  proved  one  of  the  best  constructed  in  the 
State.  Only  ten  years  later  (1881),  W.  B.  Pabor 
reported  "  nearly  a  score  of  large  canals  "  there, 
"  varying  in  length  from  10  to  30  miles,"  and 
"covering  over  150,000  acres,"  but  only  about 
30,000  acres  were  then  under  the  plow.  Among 
the  more  recent  and  prominent  canals  are  the 
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gnat  mUm  of  the  Platte  Land  and  Improve-  river  was  able  to  supply  during  aummer,  that 
ment  Companj  in  Arapahoe  County,  adequal«  being  a  drj  season.  One  of  these  ditches  was 
to  theserviceof  150,000  acres,  and  costing  J600,-  TO  miles  long,  another  60,  and  a  third  28.  while 
000 ;  the  North  Pondre  Canal,  in  Lariraer  County,  several  others  exceeded  10  miles  in  length.  The 
a  part  of  which  is  a  system  of  reservoirs  and  a  totals  are :  Miles  of  ditches,  328 ;  area  irrigable, 
long  tunnel  through  the  rock;  and  the  new  398,360  acres;  in  seeded  grasses,  890  acres;  nat- 
canals in  the  Platte  valley  well  out  on  the  plains  ural  grasses,  1,350  acres;  other  crops,  T26&0 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Morgan.  acres.    Two  other  districts  (Nos.  21  and  22)  in 

In  respect  to  the  other  water  divisions  of  San  Lais  Park  were  eimiliirly  reportod  ;  the 
Colorado,  few  such  statis- 
tics are  available.  In  the 
southeastern  comer  of  the 
State  certain  favorable 
valleys  have  always  been 
the  scene  of  a  loose  farm- 
ing b]^  Mexicans  and  some 
Americans,  under  the  sim- 
plest and  most  wasteful 
network  of  aeequiag ;  but 
within  a  few  years  more 
systematic  measures  have 
been  undertaken  near 
Pueblo  and  in  Huerfano 
Pork,  where  large  canals 
have  already  been  built 
and  others  are  under  way. 
InBeiitCounty,andBom'e- 
what  elsewhere,  the  con- 
flict between  the  ranging 
catlle  interest  and  those 
who  wish  to  farm  the  v^- 
ley  lands  has  retarded  ir- 
rigation works.  The  re- 
port of  the  State  Kngi- 
neer  for  1888  shows  that 
in  Pueblo  County  (taking 
water  from  the  Arkansas 

and  its  tributaries)  there  otum  rivbb  oiiiii,  coLoaioo. 

were  135  miles  of  canals 

and  ditches  (averaging  about  B  roiles  in  length —  former  include  irrigation  from  La  Jara  and 
the  longest  10  miles),  which  in  1887  watered  14,-  Alamoza  creeks,  the  latter  from  Conejos  creek 
892  acres  of  alfalfa,  884  acres  of  seeded  grasses,  and  its  tributaries.  Together  they  were  able  to 
9.447  acres  of  natural  grasses,  and  4.955  acrec  of  furnish  water  to  100,000  acres ;  and  actually 
other  crops;  total,  12,284  acres.  From  Huerfano  watered,  of  alfalfa,  1,047  acres;  seeded  grasses, 
County  tbe  same  report  whs:  Miles  of  diU^hes,  990  acres;  natural  grasses,  5S,S53  acres;  other 
350;  acres  of  alfalfa,  1,359;  of  seeded  grasses,  crops.  20,298  acres ;  lotal.  77,888. 
904;  of  natural  grosses,  3,94.^:  of  other  crops.  In  regard  to  other  districts  in  this  division, 
4,870;  total,  11.076  acre?,  about  two  fifths  of  the  the  information  of  "claimed  capacity  "  given 
estimated  ability  of  the  canals.  It  is  said  that  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  work  done  is  at 
down  the  valleyoftheCimmaron.eastof  Trinidad,  least  as  large  Hs  that  by  the  three  districts  re- 
lOO.OOO  acres  might  be  brought  under  the  plow,  ported  in  detail  above.  It  will  therefore  be  fair 
•a  much  of  it  has  been  already,  but  there  is  a  in  say  that  175,000  acres  are  under  irrigation 
question  as  to  sufflciency  of  water,  which  must  and  cultivated  in  the  whole  extent  of  San  Luis 
be  used  far  mure  economically  than  at  present.        Park.     In  respect  to  the  irrigation  works  and 

In  the  great  San  Luis  Park,  which  constitutes  products  west  of  the  Rocky  mountain  wuter- 
the  third  water  division  of  the  State,  rnany  little  shed,  few  exact  figures  are  at  hand. 
streams  make  farming  possible  in  the  northern  The  local  superintendent  of  Division  No.  4, 
end  of  the  volley  ( where  wheat  farms  are  meas-  including  the  valleys  along  the  southwestern 
ured  by  the  square  mile),  and  along  both  sides,  border  of  the  State  tributary  to  the  Rio  San 
among  the  font-hills  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  ond  Juan,  reports,  in  substance  as  follows,  for  1888 : 
of  the  La  Garita  mountains;  while  along  the  In  Archuleta  County,  largely  taken  up  by  the  Ute 
course  of  the  great  Rio  Grande  river  200,000  Indian  reservation,are"afewveryfineirrigating 
acres  are  said  to  be  available,  part  of  which  has  ditches,"  not  yet  adjudicated  upon  by  the  courts; 
long  been  occupied  by  Mexican  ond  some  scot-  in  the  mountainous  San  Juan  County,  none ;  in 
tered  American  farmers.  It  is  only  recently  I^a  Plata  County,  on  the  Rios  Los'Pinos  and 
that  anything  on  a  generol  scale  has  been  done  Florida,  are  35.000  acres  of  fine  forming  lands, 
here,  but  now  two  great  canals  are  in  operation  "  but  no  action  bos  been  taken  to  have  their  rights 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  park,  which  are  eal-  passed  upon  by  the  courts";  on  the  Animas  the 
culatcd  to  water  about  300,000  acres.  Forty-  largest  stream  in  the  county,  8,000  acres,  a  part 
tour  ditches  took  water  from  the  Rio  Grande  of  which  near  Durango,  in  in  a  high  slate  of  cul- 
in  1888,  which  was  a  quarter   more   than  the     tivation  ;   the  Lo  Plata  river  gives  little  land, 
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but  along  the  Hanoos  about  15,000  acres  have  cultivated  area  in  the  four  counties  in  1875  was 
been  irrigated  and  settled  upon,  which  taxes  the  102,000  acres  ;  it  may  be  estimated  in  1884  at 
stream  to  its  full  capacity.  The  whole  of  western  175,000  acres.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Colorado  north  of  the  San  Juan  mountains  falls  greater  part  of  this  apparently^  large  exhibit 
in  Division  No.  5,  and  the  principal  operations  consists  of  mere  aeequuis  —  primitive  surface 
are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Dolores ;  the  Gunnison  trenches,  very  wasteful  and  irregular ;  and  the 
and  its  principal  tributaries,  the  North  Fork,  total  products  of  Utah  lands  (amounting  now  to 
and  the  Unoorapahgre ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  about  $8,000,000  a  year)  are  by  no  means  corn- 
Grand,  especially  near  and  below  its  junction  mensurate  with  what  ought  to  come  from  so  ex- 
with  the  Gunnison.  Says  W.  H.  May  (**  Report  tensive  a  series  of  ditches.  The  latest  estimates 
of  the  State  Engineer  "  for  1888) :  (Salt  Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1889)  give 

While  the  Dolores  river  and  its  tributaries  afltord  a  about  500,000  acres  as  **  cultivated  "  in  Utah, 

large  supply  of  water,  the  area  of  tillable  land  on  that  Major  John  W.  Powell  and  the  United  States 

stream  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  bottom  land.  Geological  Survey  have  given  close  study  to  Utah, 

On  the  Dolores  the  blufe  are  high,  and  the  area  of  jq  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  its  capabili- 

land  draining  into  that  stream  on  the  south  and  west  

thereof  is  very  small.    Two  la 
oonstructed  to  carry  water  from 

irrigate  lands  on  the  southern  slope,  all  of  which  is  in  ^'i"^/^„^   iTsumiiLc^x    m    xuwcxx.d    c»iijr    re- 

the  dnuna<re  basin  of  the  8an  Juan.    One  of  these  port,  "  will  serve  to  give  a  clearer  conception 

canals,  the  property  of  the  Montezuma  Water  Supply  of  the  extent   and  condition  of  the   irrigable 

Company,  has  a  tunnel  5,400  feet  lon^,  7  by  9  feet  in  lands  throughout  the  arid  region.    Such  as  can 

section,  and  with  a  grade  .of  1  in  100,  which  carries  be    redeem^    are   scattered  along    the    water 

760  cubic  feet  of  water  a  second.    The  other,  the  courses,  and  are  in  general  the  lowest  lands  of 

Dolores  Land  and  Canal  Company's  dite^  tbe  several  districts  to  which  they  belong.    In 

S  J^  ^'Z^:  i^e?  ^^T^^r'  s\rr^T^  --  pt  the  states  and  Territories  tte  perceW 

iunouat  of  land  that  can  be  irrigated  from  these  canals  of  irrigable  land  is  less  than  in  Utah ;  m  others, 

is  estimated  to  be  from  70,000  to  100,000  acres.  .  .  .  greater;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  percentage  in 

On  these  canals  has  been  expended  nearly  $500,000.  the  entire  region  is  somewhat  greater.'*  He  takes 

They  will  be  in  condition  to  furnish  a  laige  supply  of  it  up  by  sections^  as  follows :  Uintah- White  val- 

water  for  the  season  of  1889.  ley^  including  a  part  of  Green  river,  in  the  north- 

A  part  of  these  works  is  a  reservoir  with  260,-  eastern  part  of  tne  Territory,  280,320  acres ;  irri- 

000,000  cubic  feet  of  capacity.    On  the  Roaring  gable  patches  among  the  cafions  and  plateaus  in 

Fork  are  several  ditches,  one  of  which,  with  a  the  southeastern  part,  especially  along  the  Grand, 

discharge  of  60  cubic  feet  a  second,  supplies  Green,  San  Rafael,  and   Price  rivers,  213,440 

reservoirs  holding  12,150,000  gallons.    The  Un-  acres;  the  narrow  vallevs  and  mountain  nooks 

compahgre  valley  is  watered  by  several  large  draining  into  Sevier  lake,  about  100,000  acres; 

canals  and  a  reservoir  holding  about  5,500,000  and  lastly  the  Salt  Lake  basin  from  LaJce  Utah 

gallons.     In  Mesa  Count}',  irrigated  from  the  in  the  south  to  the  sources  of  the  Bear  and  Weber 

Grand  and  Gunnison  rivers,  and  well  populated,  rivers  in  the  north.    "  This  region  includes  an 

there  are  a  great  number  of  expensive  works,  of  eighth  part  of  the  Territory,  and  more  than  half 

which  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grand  June-  the  agricultural  land,"  or,  say,  1,000,000  acres, 

tion  are  the  most  important.    For  all  this  re^on  since  a  system  of  reservoirs  will  enlarge  the  area 

there  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  water.    The  at  present  able  to  be  watered  by  the  streams 

Colorado  and  Utal  High-line  canal  here  ought  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity.     This  gives  to 

to  suffice  for  150,000  acres  itself.    In  North  Park,  Utah  a  total  of  only  about  1,500,000  acres.    This 

and  in  the  remote  northwestern  corner  of  the  estimate  was  made  many  years  ago,  and  the  more 

State,  rapid  progress  is  making  toward  agricult-  enterprising  of  the  Utah  people  feel  confident 

ure  by  irrigation,  especially  near  Meeker.  that  it  is  too  small,  and  hope  by  more  careful 

Utah, — The  area  of  Utah  is  nearly  55,000,000  methods,  by  reservoirs,  wells,  and  large  canals, 

acres,  of  which  only  about  5  per  cent,  is  agricult-  to  add  a  million  acres  to  the  amount  of  land 

ural  land  which  is  at  the  same  time  irrigable,  ultimately  available,  the  restriction  arising  from 

owing  mainly  to  the  scarcity  of  the  water  supply,  paucity  of  water  not  infertility  of  soil. 

Col.  Ilinton  calls  it  "  in  many  respects  the  model  The  first  of  the  really  large  and  scientific  irriga- 

coraraunity  "  for  this  kind  of  farming,  and  re-  tidn  works  in  whichUtah  has  been  interested  is  the 

minds  us  that  as  long  ago  as  1875  there  were  in  Bear  river  or  "  Bothwell "  Canal.   This  river  runs 

twenty  counties  2,095  miles  of  main  canals  and  from  Bear  lake,  in  southeastern  Idaho,  into  Great 

4,888  miles  of  laterals  or  distributors,  represent-  Salt  lake ;  and  the  former  lake  furnishes  a  res- 

ing  an  investment  of  more  than  $2,500,000.   This  ervoir  150  miles  square.   The  company  doing  this 

water  was  applied  that  year  to  an  area  of  about  work  is  building  a  dam  75  feet  high  and  600  feet 

196,500  acres,  mainly  in  Millard,  Utah,  Iron,  Salt  long,  retaining  the  "  spring  rise  "  in  the  lake  and 

Lake,  Weber,  Juab,  and  Cache  counties.     Ten  guiding  it  into  a  canal  about  22  feet  wide  and  4 

years  later  (1884)  in  the  four  most  prosperous  feet  deep.    To  carry  this  acqueduct  high  along 

counties  of  the  Territory  there  were  main  canals  the  wall  of  the  short  caiion  by  which  ifear  river 

as  follows :  Weber  County,  165  miles,  which  cost  passes  from  Cache  valley  in  the  Salt  Lake  vallev, 

1300,000  ;  Ut^h   Countv,   150  miles,  $250,000 ;  and  thus  let  it  out,  near  Plymouth,  upon  the 

Cache  County,  175  miles,  $550,000;  Salt  Lake  plain   northeiist  of   Salt  lake',  necessitated  the 

County,  190  miles,  $1,250,000;  Total,  680  miles,  moving  of  220,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock,  19.- 

$2,350,000.    The  increase  and  cost  in  main  ca-  000  yards  of  loose  rock,  1,528,000  vards  of  earth, 

nals  has  been  289  miles  and  $1,080,776.     The  and  digging  1,200  feet  of  tunnel.    This  canal 

increase  in  laterals,  or  distributors,  is  estimated  will  irrigate  200.000  acres,  extending  nearly  to 

in  miles  at  2,132,  and  in  cost  at  $216,596.    The  Ogdcn,  Utah,  and  will  cost  about  $2,000,000. 
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Nevada.— la  this  State,  which  is  the  moat  arid  50,000  acres  o(  ftraWe  land  extends  along  the 
end  desert-Uke  of  all  the  Western  subdivisions,  Oregon  side  of  the  Snate,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
irrigation  has  proved  BuecesHfui  in  the  Carson,  Owyhee,  and  a  coropaoy  has  under  construction 
Humboldt,  and  some  other  valleya.  At  Love-  a  fl(tj-mi]ecanal,Uking  waterlrom  theOwyhee 
locks,  near  the  northern  margin,  10,000  acres  in  to  cover  this  body  of  Und;  it  will  carry  40,000 
one  tract  are  thus  utilized.  It  is  asserted  by  the  inches  of  water,  and  will  coat  950,000.  Baker 
engineers  of  the  Governraant  that  there  are  County  is  said  by  the  United  States  snrwror  to 
sites  tor  storage  reservoirs  and  water  to  All  contain  330,000  acres  of  arable  and  irrigable 
thorn  alon^  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Ne-  lands,ofwiiiehBbout  50,000arenow  under  cultl- 
vada.  sufflcieal  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  100,-  ration.  There  seemstobean  abuudanceof  water 
000  farmers.  for  the  remainder. 

/doAo.— Here  are  13500  square  miles  of  valley         C'aJi/omio.— Irrigation  is  necessary  to  agri- 
lands  at  less  than  8,000  feet  eli^vation.     This  is  a     cultural  success  in  this  State  everywhere  south 
total  of  about  15,000,000  arable  acres,  8,448,000    o(  the  Sacramento  river,  and  in  its  northeastern 
in  valleys.     Of  this,  the  Bois£  land  district  eon-    comer.      Between  the   Sierra  Nevada  and   the 
tains  3,500,000  acres ;  the  Hailey  disuict,  1,000,-     Coast  Range  lies  the  imroenBe  plain  of  the  Sao- 
000;  and  the  Blackfoot  district  4,- 
500,000,  all  of  which  are  susceptible 
to  and  re<iuice  irrigation.    The  re- 
mainder lies  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Territory  and  need  not  be  irri- 
gated.     Beautiful   little   vales  and 
cosy  parks  hidden  among  the  hills 
are  innumerable,  while  sheep  ranchee, 
cattle  ranches,  dairy  tarma.  poultry 
ranches,  and  apiaries  could  be  estab- 
lished in  a  thousand  localities.    Just 
how  much  land  may  be  reached  by 
irrigation  with  the  present  amount 
of  water  most  economically  used,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  say  until  the 
present  detailed   surveys  are   com- 

Eleled.  Engineer  A.  D,  Foote,  who 
devoting  his  whole  attention  to 
this  matter,  affirms  that  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  may  be  stored, 
and  that  finally  Idaho  will  be  able 
to  irrigate  6,000,000  acres  at  less  than 
$5  per  acre. 

ifonlana.-^T)i6  irrigation  areas 
along  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri, 
in  Montana,  have  already  been  con- 
sidered. At  Billintrs  the  numl>er  of 
acres  covered  in  1 886  was  60.000,  and 
the  works  hod  cost  |130,000.  One 
of  the  main  canals  was  then  40  miles 
in  length,  30  feet  broad,  and  4  feet 

deep.     Between  the  Judith  and  the  w*™8h.a«  ato  dui,  touk  aivma  irbioatioi.  cu.*i. 

Rocky  mountains    (the   headwaters 

and  valley  of  the  Missouri  above  its  Great  Falls)  ramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  called  the  San 
lies  an  extensive  resrion.  cultivable  by  irrigation  Joaquin  valley.  This  is  the  principal  area  of  ir- 
in  large  patches.  The  vicinity  of  Sun  river  has  rigation.  Other  regions  where  now  cultivation 
long  been  occupied :  also  the  lands  lying  near  to  of  land  is  carried  on  by  this  method,  or  where 
and  northeast  of  Helena.  More  lately  a  gi^at  the  soil  is  capable  of  it,  lie  alone  the  "desert" 
canal  has  been  opened  in  the  Gallatin.  valleys  of  the  Mojave  and  Colorado  rivers,  in  the 

Oregon. — Malheur  County,  in  the  southeast  southern  coast  counties,  and  in  the  extreme 
comer,  includes  nearly  all  the  lands  needing  northeastern  comer,  next  to  Idaho  and  Nevada. 
irrieation  in  this  State.  The  watercourses  of  In  all,  13,000,000  acres  are  said  to  be  available  to 
Mameur  County  are  numerous,  all  leading  from    irrigation. 

the  Blue  mountains  northeastward  into  Snake  Since  1880  California  has  added  half  a  million 
river,  which  just  touches  that  corner  of  the  to  her  pojiubtion.  At  least  $30,000,000  hns  been 
county  and  forms  northward  the  dividing  line  investedinthat  State  within  four  years  (1883-'87) 
between  Oregon  and  Idaho.  The  Malheur  and  in  irrigation-land  enterprises.  The  value  of  land 
Owj-hee  are  the  nrireiiial  of  these  tributaries,  "under  water"  has  alrendv  increased  from  ten 
draining  large  valleys,  the  bottom  lands  of  which  to  fifty  fold.  Such  works  have  become  a  nerma- 
are  fertile.  The  valley  of  the  Malheur  isSO  miles  nent  investment.  The  taxable  valuation  has  in- 
long  by   4  miles   wide,  and  is  well  settled,  the     creased  at  the  rate  of  9100.000,000  a  year  during 


farms  being  irrieated  by  many  small  canals  and  the  past  four  years.    One  hundred  new  cotonie) 

'"  '     .    The  Owyhee  valley  is  chiefly  devoted  embracing  a  large  acreage,  have  been  a' "   '  ' 

i  ranging,  but  is  said  to  contain  a  large  ils  fruit-growing  area.    The  cultivated  i 

t  of  land  subject   to  irrigation.     About  land  has  more  than  doubled  since  18ti3. 
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The  San  Joaquin  valley  is  a  plain  nearly  at  only  a  broad  plain  of  reddish  mesa,  with  neither 

sea-level,  some  450  miles  long  by  30  to  75  wide,  tree  nor  shrub  to  cool  the  dry  expanse.    Now, 

which  is  divided  among  Fresno,  Merced,  Stanis-  orchards  and  vineyards  stretch  for  miles  in  every 

laus,  and  San  Joaauin  counties,  named  from  south  direction. 

to  north ;  and  Jvem   and  Tulare  counties  are  The  southern  coast  counties  afford  conspicu- 

usually  classified  as  **  San  Joaquin.'*    The  valley  ous  examples  of  what  irrigation  can  accomplish 

has  an  area  of  nearly  30,000  square  miles,  over  on  the  Pacific  coast.    The  State  Engineer  calcn- 

one  third  of  which  belongs  to  the  river  valley  lates  that  almost  500,000  acres  of  &;ood  land  can 

proper.    In  the  Sacramento  valley,  an  essential  be  irrigiited  south  of  the  Sierra  Madre.    North 

feature  of  this  great  axial  trough,  there  is  a  of  the  Sierra  Madre  is  the  great  Mojave  **  des- 

marked  division  as  to  irrigation  needs  between  ert,"  where  another  500,000  acres  may  sometime 

the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  river.    The  east  be  reclaimed.    Large  portions  of  tie  Colorado 

side  is  largely  made  up  of  the  lower  foot-hill  re-  desert  are  also  redeemable.    In  Los  Angeles  and 

Slon,  and  embraces  an  area  of  7,687  square  miles.  Oranee  counties  there  are  1,500  miles  of  ditches, 

f  this,  about  70  per  cent,  is  assumed  to  be  and  the  land  actually  irrigated  is  about  150,000 

irrigable  from  the  current  supply  of  the  run-  acres,  a  part  of  which  is  supplied  from  artesian 

ning  streams.    The  west  side  area  is  estimated  wells.    Here  are  good  places  for  reservoirs  to  be 

at  2,689  square  miles.    The  valley  lands  proper  excavated  in  the  mesaa^  some  examples  of  which 

are  estimated  at  5,046,400  acres,  while  the  foot-  are  already  done.    In  San  Bemaitlino  County 

hill  and  mountain  lands  cover  nearly  9,000,000  experience  in  the  Bear  valley  and  elsewhere  has 

acres.    Fresno  County,  of  irrigable  lands,  has  2,-  shown  the  value  of  reservoirs,  and  there  is  prob- 

000,000  acres ;  Tulare,  the  most  important  wheat-  ably  water  enough  now  in  sight  to  irrigate  one 

growing  division,  has  1.113,000  acres  of  valley  half  of  all  the  land  available  for  such  use.    In 

land ;  Kern  County,  in  which  irrigation  projects  San  Diego  County  one  large  reservoir  and  sys- 

on  a  large  scale  have  been  carried  forward,  has  a  tem  of  canals  exists,  and  others  are  rapidly  co'm- 

valley  area  of  1,657,600  acres.    When  an  ade-  ing  into  service.    In   many   parts  of  southern 

quate  storage  system,  in  the  midslopes  of  the  California  where    irrigation  is  now  practiced. 

Sierras  and  their  loftier  foot-hills,  shall  supple-  crops  of  grain,  vineyards,  and  orchards  had  been 

ment  the  present  river  and  drainage  supply,  it  raised  previously  without  any  such  assistance, 

is  quite  possible  that  the  foot-hills  and  mesas  The  advantage  of  adopting  irrigation  there  has 

may  add  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  acres  more  led  to  its  application  in  more  northerly  parts  of 

to  the  irrigable  area.    The  extent  of  the  current  the  State  where  it  has  not  hitherto  been  consid- 

water  supply,  of  which  adequate  data  are  not  ered  necessary.    In  Placer  County  a  great  im- 

f  uUy  accessible,  may  be  estimated  from  a  few  provement  in  fruit  culture  has  thus  been  effected, 

facts :  The  region  of  Oroville,  Butte  County,  is  another 

The  dminnffe  area  of  Kinjf»8  river,  an  all-importont  conspicuous  example.     Lassen  County,  most  of 

portion  of  Tmare  and  Kern  counties,  is  1,855  square  which  is  at  present  useless,  can  be  made  to  yield 

miles.    From  January  to  July  its  SLven^  volume  is  very  largely  when  water  is  applied,  and  it  is  pro- 

8,716  cubic  feet  a  second.     At  the  rate  of  110  acres  posed  to  draw  this  by  tunnels  from  Eagle  lake ; 

per  cubic  foot  per  second,  the  imgable  duty  of  this  §00,000  acres  could  be  redeemed  there,  and  a 

volume  of  water  will  not  be  less  than  1  000,000  acr^.  gj^ii^j  ^^^^^^^  j^  Nevada,  east  of  this  county. 

Estimatmflr  the  present  area  of  irrurable  lands  m  the  t^t    ^^^  ^       *        — .     ^  «^«,  ««»•.«*  w.«  vv«*it,j. 

San  JoaqSin  villey  proper  at  about  4,000,000  acres,  ^P^"^  County  presents  siimjaropportunities, 

we  now  have  •*  under  water"  about  650,000  acres,  ^l^ere  an  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  would  bring 

Possibly  one  tenth  of  this  area  receives  water  from  1,000,000  acres  under  the  plow.    The  Owens  val- 

artcslan  wells.    The  number  of  irrigating  canals  and  ley,  in  Inyo  County,  is  also  capable  of  irrigation, 

ditches  in  Tulare  Count v  in  1887  was  estimated  at  provided  reservoirs  and  canals  are  built 

260.    In  Fresno  County  there  are  not  fewer  thim  100  Conclasion.— Such  is  the  general  information 

*?!'''  ^!S  9^°°*^*^"*  *^«  «'™«-  The  total  length  ^t  hand  in  regard  to  irrigation  in  the  arid  west- 

^LllTedn^^r.^^^^^  ern  portion  ofuieUnitedW^  Doubtless  fac- 

ditches.   Jn  1880  the  total  irrigated  area  was  stated  at  ^^  ^^  omitted  in  some  of  the  statements  given 

188,000  acres.  .  .  .  The  total  cost  of  the  estimated  above,  which  are  taken  into  consideration  m  oth- 

450  canals,  large  and  small,  within  the  San  Joanuin  ers,  since  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  local  pride 

area,  may  be  set  down  at  about  $6,000,000.    The  and  expectations  have  entered  into  some  esti- 

Kcm  County  canals  have  cost   at  least  $1,250,000.  mates,  while  others  have  been  more  accurately 

The  Fresno  canaU  have  cost  nearly  $l,000,OuO.    They  drawn.    A  true  arrangement  of  statistics  of  irn- 

dTt^LrrJL'aVl^t^  S^^^^  gation^ust  consider  the  following  thr^^^^^^^^ 

least  100,000  persons.    All  these  ditches  driiw  from  .}'  ^»'  ^^^  (withm  a  given  boundarj')  is  fei^ 

King»8  river.     The  cost  of  artesian  wells  is  about  t"®  and  open  to  irngation,  provided  there  may 

$1,200  each,  or  a  total  expenditure  so  far  of  $240,0C0.  be  water  enough  if  it  is  properly  applied  t 

The  Merced  Canal,  which  now  supplies  300,000  acres  2.  What  area  is  actually  under  aitch  and  in 

in  Mereed  and  Fresno  counties,  has  already  reached  cultivation  under  the  present  circumstances! 

$1,500,000.    The  coat  of  the  Tulare  County  works,  3.  What  area  might  be  reached  by  irrigaUon 

Suy'ilt^ts^,*;^"cre^t^h^^^^^^^^         .^.^Hl^n!^"""-  -i'^^^«  P--"^  — -t  -/  -^r.  us^  wiS  the 

•^             '                                   ^^                    .  greatest  possible  economy  f 

Nowhere  is  the  transformation  that  has  re-  ITALY,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south- 
suited  from  irrigation  in  this  valley  more  strik-  ern  Europe.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested, 
ing  than  at  Riverside  ;  but  to  realize  the  signifi-  by  the  Constitution,  m  the  Parliament,  whicB  is 
canoe  of  the  marvelous  change  one  must  remora-  composed  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
ber  that,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  where  now  are  uties.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  princes  of 
manv  thousand  acres  of  shady  orange  orchards  the  blood  royal  and  an  unlimited  numoerof  per- 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  there  was  sons  who  have  served  in  high  offices,  or  have  ao- 
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quired  fame  in  science,  literature,  or  other  pur- 
suits, or  pay  8,000  lire  or  francs  in  taxes  annu- 
ally. The^  are  nominated  bv  the  King  for  life. 
The  deputies  are  elected  by  ballot  according  to 
the  law  of  scrutin  de  Hate  adopted  in  1882,  ev- 
ery citizen  having  a  vote  who  is  of  age  and  can 
read  and  write  and  pays  nineteen  lire  in  taxes, 
or  who  belongs  to  the  learned  professions  or  has 
served  for  two  years  in  the  army.  The  registered 
voters  comprise  about  one  twelfth  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  actual  voters  in  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1886  were  not  quite  three  fiftns  of  the  to- 
tal number  registered.  Deputies  receive  no  pay 
nor  emoluments  except  the  right  of  free  passage 
over  the  railroad  and  steamboat  routes.  Salaried 
Grovemment  officials,  as  well  as  priests,  are  inel- 
igible. The  legislative  period  is  five  years,  un- 
less the  King  dissolves  Parliament,  in  which  case 
he  must  order  new  elections  within  four  months. 
Legislative  measures  can  be  introduced  by  the 
Government  or  by  members  of  either  House,  ex- 
cept votes  of  money  or  bills  relating  to  taxation, 
which  must  be  first  acted  upon  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Ministers  can  take  part  in  the 
debates  of  either  House,  but  can  not  vote  unless 
they  are  members. 

The  reigninff  King  is  Umberto  I,  bom  March 
14,  1844,  the  eldest  son  of  Vittorio  Emanuele  II, 
who  died  in  1878.  The  heir-apparent  is  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  Prince  of  Naples,  tne  only  son  of  the 
King  and  his  Queen,  Margherita,  daughter  of 
the  late  Prince  Ferdinando  of  Savoy. 

The  Cabinet  of  Ministers  originally  consti- 
tuted on  April  4,  1887,  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing members :  President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  ad  interim^  Francesco  Crispi,  who  be- 
came  Prime  Minister  after  the  deatn  of  Agosti- 
no  Depretis,  on  July  29. 1887 ;  Minister  of  Justice 
and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Giuseppe  Zanardel- 
li;  Ministerof  Finance,  P.  SiBismit-Dodf.;  Minis- 
ter of  the  Treasury,  F.  Giolitti ;  Minister  of  War, 
Lieutenant-General  Ettore  Bertole  Viale ;  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  Benedetto  Brin,  who  has  held  the 
office  since  March  80,  1884;  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, Industry,  and  Agriculture,  L.  Micelc,  ap- 
pointed in  January,  1889;  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction ,  Paolo  Boselli,  appointed  in  1888 ; 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  G.  Finali,  successor 
to  Giuseppe  Saracco ;  Minister  of  Posts  and  Tel- 
egraphs, r.  Lacava. 

Emigration. — Of  the  emigrants  who  left  Italy 
in  1888,  82,941  were  destined  for  European  coun- 
tries, 3,089  for  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  34,- 
292  for  the  United  States  and  Canada,  65,958  for 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay, 
98,729  for  Brazil  and  other  countries  in  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  and  442 
for  all  other  countries. 

Finance. — The  revenue  increased  from  1,709,- 
744,995  lire  in  1884-'85  to  1,936,724,649  lire  in 
1887-'88.  The  expenditures  grew  at  a  more  rap- 
id rate,  and  the  surplus  of  35,335,530  lire  in  1884 
-*85  was  followed  by  smaller  balances  in  the  two 
succeeding  years,  until  the  disbui-sements  over- 
took the  receipts,  and  the  accounts  of  1887-88 
were  closed,  with  the  large  deficit  of  57,151,120 
lire,  the  total  expenditures  having  risen  to  1,993,- 
875,769  lire.  According  to  the  budget  estimates 
for  1888-'89,  the  total  receipts  were  1,890,685,391 
lire  and  the  expenditure  1,927,669,714  lire,  leav- 
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ing  a  deficit  of  36,984,323  lire.  The  ordinary 
disbursements  are  estimated  at  the  sum  of  1,573,- 
557,(N34  lire  and  the  extraordinary  disbursements 
at  284,349,766  lire. 

The  perpetual  5-per-cent.  rente  amounted  in 
188»-'89  to  448,845,909  lire ;  the  three-per-cent. 
rente,  6,408,080  lire;  annuity  due  to  tne  Holy 
See,  8.225,000;  interest  on  special  debts,  2,131,- 
254  lire ;  interest  on  railroad  and  other  debts  as- 
sumed by  theGovernment,83,916,4271ire;  interest 
on  the  floating  debt,  13,153,635  lire :  total  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt,  571,272,225  lire ;  to  which 
should  be  added  ^21,565  lire  paid  during  the  year 
for  amortization. 

The  final  accounts  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  1888-'89  show  a  deficit  of  234,338,000 
lire.  For  1889-90  the  deficit  was  expected  to 
be  47,000,000  lire.  The  treasury  bonds  in  circu- 
lation amounted  at  the  close  of  1889  to  285,000,- 
000  lire.  For  1890-*91  the  Minister  of  Finance 
anticipates  an  improvement  in  receipts  to  phe 
amount  of  36,500,000  lire,  while  the  increase  in 
the  expenditures  is  set  down  as  9,800,000  lire,  a 
calculation  that  makes  the  deficit  for  that  year 
21,800,000  lire. 

TlieArmy.  —  The  effective  strength  of  the 
Italian  armv  on  July  1, 1889,  was  officially  re- 
turned as  follows : 


DESCRIPTION  or 
TROOPS. 


Officers 


Garablnlerl 

Infontnr 

BerMfrlieri 

Alpice  troop: 

MUiUry  dl&tricts  

ravalry 

Artillery 

EnffiDeers 

Militflry  schools 

Sanltiiiy  corps 

AdminisUtitive 

Inraltd  corps 

CoupleiiienUry  tioops. 
Penal  eBtablishments. . . 


PXRMANCKT 
ARMY. 


I 


MILITIA. 


With  tb* 
eolort. 


On  f«r- 
loagh. 


!  Mobil*. 


14,WS      10.926        8.842 


24,'i87 
107,208 

18,064 
9,.^62 
9.T84 

2^56a 

88^98 
8.280 
1.6P2 
2.862 
2,Jj94 
859 

2^992 


Total  rank  and  file . . .  240,845 


Total  officers  and  men.  2d6,488 


8,785 
202,574 
29.889 
17,728 
26,158 
10.867 
60,879 
15,079 

•  •  •  * 

7,680 
8,071 

201,486 


871 

210,888 

21,680 

85,646 

•  •  •  •  • 

488 

24.866 
5,922 

5.102 
1,208 


577,725  I  295,658 


588,651  1298,900 


Ttrrfto- 


5,161 


8,860 

5€e,961 

86L027 

88.657 

866.901 

80,955 

49.840 

8,182 

7.492 
8,428 


1,617,248 


1,622,404 


According  to  this  statement  the  strength  of 
the  army  on  the  war  footing  is  2,765,373  men  of 
all  ranks. 

The  Nayy. — The  Italian  war  navy  on  Jan.  1, 
1889,  was  composed  of  12  armorclad  battle  ships, 
armed  with  122  guns,  having  an  aggregate  dis- 
placement of  94,313  tons,  with  engines  develop- 
ing 81.708  indicated  horse- power,  and  manned 
by  5,430  sailors  ;  14  btittle  ships  of  the  second 
class,  of  which  3  were  ironclads,  having  a  com- 
bined armament  of  102  guns,  an  aggregate  dis- 
placement of  37,228  tons,  engines  of  58,907  horse- 
power, and  3.549  men  in  their  crews;  17  third- 
class  lighting  ships,  carrying  77  gims,  having  an 
aggregate  displacement  of  15,851  tons,  and 
manned  by  1,704  sailors;  16  transports  of  all 
classes,  with  a  displacement  of  26,080  tons,  em- 
ploying 1,639  men ;  and  179  other  steam  vessels 
lor  various  purposes,  with  235  guns  and  crews 
numbering  4,464  men,  comprising  3  school  ships, 
of  12,424  tons  displacement,  42  vessels  for  local 
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service,  of  17,441  tons  displacement,  6  side-wheel 
ffunboats,  7  torpedo  avisos,  50  se^-going  torpedo 
boats,  38  first-class  torpedo  boats,  and  21  second- 
class  ones  for  coast  defense,  and  12  torpedo 
launches.  There  were  building  or  completing 
88  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  displacement  of  92,- 
103  tons  and  engines  planned  to  develop  168,- 
640  horse-power.  These  were  5  first-class  iron- 
clads averaging  12,000  tons  each,  7  second-class 
vessels  without  side  armor,  10  third-class  vessels, 
2  vessels  for  port  service,  and  14  ocean  torpedo 
boats.  One  half  of  the  10  monster  irondaas  of 
the  Italian  navy,  some  of  whicl^  cost  more  than 
25,000,000  lire  apiece,  are  now  completed,  and 
the  others  are  approaching  completion.  The 
largest  yet  completed  are  the  **  Italia  "  and  the 
**lSpanto,"  which  are  400  feet  long  and  74 
broad,  with  a  draught  of  more  than  30  feet, 
carrying  four  100-ton  g^us  each  and  a  broadside 
battery  of  seven  6-inch  guns  in  one  and  of  nine 
in  the  other.  The  fleet  in  1889  was  officered  by 
6  vice-admirals,  16  rear-admirals,  147  captains, 
219  lieutenants,  122  sub-lieutenants,  30  officers 
of  marines,  55  of  marine  enp^ineers,  136  en- 
gineers, and  465  medical,  commissary,  and  equip- 
ment officers.  The  crews,  inclusive  of  gunners, 
machinists,  and  men  in  the  torpedo  service,  num- 
bered 16,353  men  in  active  service.  Including 
reserves,  the  personnel  of  the  navy  was  1,765 
officers  and  53,950  men. 

The  swiftest  cruiser  yet  built  is  the  ''Pie- 
monte,"  which  was  completed  for  the  Italian 
Government  in  England  in  1889  at  the  Elswick 
yard.  She  is  300  feet  long,  and  has  a  displace- 
ment of  2,500  tons.  At  her  trial  the  mean 
speed  was  20*4  knots,  and  under  forced  draught 
she  ran  22'3  knots.  Her  protective  deck  is  3 
inches  thick  on  the  sloping  sides.  The  arma- 
ment consists  of  six  of  the  new  Elswick  quick- 
firing  guns  of  6-inch  and  six  of  4*75-inch  cal- 
iber, ten  6-pounder  and  six  1-pounder  Hotchkiss 
guns,  four  Maxim  guns,  and  three  torpedo  tubes. 
Not  the  largest  battle  ship  afloat  can  discharge 
in  the  same  time  one  half  the  weight  of  shot 
and  shell  that  this  little  vessel  can  pour  into 
an  adversary.  The  quick-flring  4'75-inoh  guns 
can  fire  thirteen  rounds  a  minute. 

The  torpedo  flotilla  for  coast  defense  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  harbors  of  La  Spezia,  La 
Madalena,  Gaeta,  Messina,  Taranto.  Ancona,  and 
Venice,  and  the  entire  coast  is  divided  into  seven 
districts  which  are  guarded  from  these  stations. 
There  are  lines  of  batteries  on  the  Calabrian  and 
Sicilian  coasts  mounting  more  than  120  guns  of 
heavy  caliber  to  guard  the  Strait  of  Messina.  On 
the  Riviera  100  and  1 10  ton  guns  are  placed  on 
commanding  heights  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
troops,  and  to  doubly  secure  the  flank  of  an 
army  encamped  about  Turin  and  Alessandria 
and  on  the  upper  Po  all  the  roads  leading 
across  the  Appenines  are  fortified,  though  less 
strongly  than  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  The  for- 
tifications on  the  French  frontier  are  nearly 
completed.  Two  forts  with  heavy  guns  guard 
the  Aosta  vale  leading  from  Mont  St.  Bernard. 
Three  groups  of  forts  and  batteries  are  neces- 
sary to  close  the  routes  over  Mont  Cenis  and 
the  railroad.  The  two  roads  that  lead  into  the 
valley  of  the  Po  from  the  pass  of  Mont  Gencrre 
are  blocked  by  a  succession  of  casemated  forts 
and  redoubts.    The  Col  de  Larche  is  defended 


by  old  and  new  works,  and  at  the  Col  de  Tenda 
batteries  command  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel 
at  the  summit,  and  the  byroads  are  blocked  by 
strong  fortifications  lately  erected. 

Commerce. — The  values,  in  lire,  of  the  main 
classes  of  imports  and  exports  in  1888  arc  given 
in  the  following  table : 


COMMODITIES. 


Cere^ 

B«veraffee 

Colonial  prodncto 

Tobacco 

Beeds,  fmlta,  and  roots 

Animals  and  animal  prodacts  . . . . 

Total  artidea  of  oonsumpaon . 


Fuftl 

Mlnonls  and  stonGS  . . . . 

Metala 

Uldea.  leather,  and  hair. 

Textile  fibers 

Timber 


Totd  raw  naaterals . 


Pottery  and  glass 

Metal  wares 

Machinery  and  yebidea 

Leather  manaihctares 

Textile  yams 

TlssaeM,  trimmings,  and  apparel 

YariooB  mairafaotores 

Paper  

Wood  manafttctores 

Jeweliy  and  art  objects 


Total  manolhctnred  articles.. 

Fertilising  and  waste  materials  . . 
Drugs,  colors,  chemicals,  salts,  etc. 
Keslnuus  materials,  Cftts,  and  oils  . 
Other  articles 


Total  mi^laneoa&artlclos . 
Precious  metals 


Total 


impofte. 


182,400.000 
7,500,000 
47,000,000 
15,700,000 
16,000,000 
88,900,000 


887,500,000 


94,800,000 
6,900,000 
88«800,000 
88,600,000 
156,600,000 
82,700,000 


417,400,000 


10,000,000 
8,900,000 

44,200,000 
8,100,000 

80,100,000 
106,400,000 

16,800,000 

10,800,000 

aioo.ooo 

91,800,000 


269,500,000 


1,400,000 
40,400,000 
58,000,000 
59,900,000 


169,700,000 
68,600,000 


1,241,600,000 


16^800,000 
61,900.000 
8400,000 
100,000 
6^00O,00O 
66,800,000 


212,600,000 


5,500,(100 

68,800,000 

6,500.000 

16,100,000 

886,700.000 

9,600,000 


427,100,000 


7,200.000 

808,000 

1,100,000 

8,800,000 

12,800,000 

29,400,000 

18.600,000 

7,900,000 

9300,000 

91,400,000 


112,800,000 


Lioaooo 

4a,60Q,(KN) 
69,500,000 
15,900,000 


186,100,000 
80,400,000 


967,400,000 


Italy  suffered  in  1889  from  a  serious  ftnanciai 
crisis,  which  was  due  in  part  to  the  tariff  war 
with  France,  in  part  to  excessive  expansion  of 
the  wine-growing  industry,  and  in  part  to  specu- 
lative bunding  and  real-estate  operations,  par^ 
ticularly  in  E^me,  and  the  resulting  crash  in- 
volving many  credit  institutions.  I'he  sudden 
cutting  off  of  the  principal  market  for  the  main 
articles  of  the  Italian  export  trade  and  the  sonroe 
from  which  Italy  has  heretofore  drawn  most  of 
her  imports  caused  a  decrease  in  the  totals  of 
imports  and  exports  which  exaggerated  the  nor- 
mal effects  of  tne  tariff,  because  merchants  laid 
in  large  stocks  in  anticipation  of  the  failure  of 
the  tariff  negotiations.  Textiles  and  other 
French  manufactures  were  subjected  to  dif- 
ferential duties  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  for- 
mer duties.  Smuggling  took  the  place  of  the 
regular  trade  in  many  of  the  finer  manufactures. 
The  Italian  products  that  were  the  staple  of  the 
export  with  France,  such  as  wine,  oil,  and  raw 
silk,  were  subjected  to  the  French  general  tariff, 
and  French  merchants  and  manufacturers  drew 
their  supplies  from  Spain,  Algeria,  and  Oriental 
countries,  instead  of  from  It^uy.  The  export  of 
wine  in  bulk  fell  off  from  3,582,104  hectolitres 
in  1887  to  1,802,020  hectolitres  in  1888,  or  in 
value  from  107,463,120  lire  to  54,060,600  lire. 
The  Italian  wines  are  mixed  and  fortified  by 
French  manufactures,  and  then  to  a  great  extent 
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re-exported  at  enhanced  prices  as  the  products  other  countries  12  per  cent.  It  was  a  natural 
of  French  vineyards.  Onlv  recently  have  Italians  consequence  that  the  creation  of  impediments  in 
begun  to  prepare  wines  for  the  export  market,  the  trade  relations  injured  Italy  more  than 
The  progress  of  this  new  industry  is  shown  in  the  France.  In  1888  the  proportion  of  Italian  ex- 
returns  of  the  exports  of  bottled  wines,  which  ports  taken  by  France  fell  to  20  per  cent,  while 
were  valued  at  1,027,000  lire  in  1886,  8,671,000  importations  of  French  goods  still  constituted  18 
lire  in  1887,  and  4,718.000  lire  in  1888.  ner  cent,  of  the  whole,  in  spite  of  differential 

The  export  of  olive  oil  to  France  declined  duties,  taking  no  account  of  the  contraband 
from  287,000  hectolitres  in  1887  to  109,000  traffic  across  the  Swiss  frontier.  Germany  did 
hectolitres  in  1888.  The  total  export  was  17,-  not  supplj  a  market  for  the  Italian  products 
200,000  lire  less  in  value  than  in  the  previous  that  were  shut  out  of  France  because  Italian 
^ear.  The  total  export  of  raw  silk  was  greater  products  are  not  in  general  request  throughout 
in  quantity  in  1888  than  in  the  preceding  year,  Europe,  and  also  because  the  customs  duties  on 
though  the  value  was  a  little  less.  Straw  plait-  wine  and  oil  are  exceptionally  high  on  the  Ger- 
ing,  owing  to  a  change  in  fashions,  shows  a  de-  man  frontier.  Even  in  free-trading  England 
cline  of  more  than  50  percent,  in  two  years,  the  there  are  duties  oi^erating  against  the  importa- 
value  of  the  export  in  1888  being  8,400,000  lire,  tion  of  Italian  wines  and  dried  fruits.  The 
The  export  of  lemons  and  oranges  was  less  than  United  States  did  the  most  to  relieve  the  glut  of 
in  1887  by  11,600,000  lire,  but  still  greater  by  export  articles  that  accumulated  in  the  cellars 
nearly  5,000.0001ire  than  in  1886.  The  chief  mar-  and  warehouses.  The  exports  of  Italian  wines 
ket  for  these  fruits  is  in  the  United  States.  Nuts  to  America  was  246,000  hectolitres  greater  in 
show  a  decline  of  neariv  4,000,000  lire ;  live  ani-  1888  than  in  1887;  that  of  olive  oil  40,000,  Quintals 
mals  and  poultry  one  of  5,000,000  lire.  The  ex-  greater ;  that  of  orange  sirup,  88,000  kilo- 
port  of  un  wrought  coral  rose  1 ,400,000  lire,  while  gram  mes  greater ;  that  of  lemons,  1 16,000  quintals 
manufactures  of  coral  declined  from  28,800,000  greater. 

lire  to  15,100,000  lire.    The  articles  showing  an  The  mercantile  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  num- 

increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  are  fruit  bered  6,810  vessels,  858,(^  tons.    The  sailing 

sirups,  hemp,  silk  cocoons,  paper  manufactures,  vessels  had  decreased   in  twelve  months  from 

zinc  ore,  and  refined  sulphur.  6,727  to  6,544,  and  the  tonnage  from  "^2,494  to 

Aside  from  the  crisis  in  the  wine-growing  in-  677,988.  while  the  steam  vessels  had  advanced  in 

dustry,  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  export  trade  number  from  254  to  266,  and  the  steam  tonnage 

at  a  time  when  capital  and  land  have  been  de-  from  168,181  to  175,100. 

voted  to  a  greatly  increased  production  of  wine.  Railroads.— On  Jan.  1, 1889,  there  were  12,- 

Italy  is  suffering  from  a  general  a^icultural  604  kilometres  of  railroads  in  operation,  not  in- 

depression  aggravated  by  three  successive  seasons  eluding  2,262  kilometres  of   steam  tramways, 

of  poor  harvests,  but  dating  further  back,  and  The  receipts  in  1888  were  286,266,276  lire  and 

resulting  from  irrational  and  oppressive  agrarian  the  expenses  156,604,100  lire, 

conditions,  excessive  and  unequal  taxation,  and  Posts   and    Telegraphs. — The   number  of 

the  militar^r  and  other  burdens  that  are  the  letters  sent  through  the  post-ofilce  during  the 

price  of  Italian  unity  and  the  triple  alliance.  year  ending  June  80, 1888,  was  177,584,000;  of 

For  the  investigation  of  the  wine  crisis  and  postal  cards,  47,572,000;  of  circulars  and  printed 
the  consideration  of  means  of.  relief,  on  Signor  mclosures,  179,612,000;  of  postal  orders,  5,909,- 
Magliani^s  motion,  a  commission  was  appointed  000;  of  letters  with  declaration  of  value,  53.000. 
in  December,  1888.  On  the  basis  of  its  report  The  receipts  amounted  to  48,988,108  lire,  and  the 
Signor  Doda  elaborated  a  scheme  to  facilitate  expenses  to  86,969.865  lire, 
the  manufacture  of  commercial  wines  in  Italy,  The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  on  June  80, 
and  of  alcohol  and  brandy  b^  altering  the  in-  1888,  was  85,727  kilometres,  and  that  of  the 
temal  and  import  duties  on  spirits.  The  revised  wires  120,488  kilometres,  not  including  161  kilo- 
excise  duties,  which  obtained  the  approval  of  metres  of  submarine  telegraph. 
Parliament,  are  120,  instead  of  180  lire,  per  Cabinet  Changes.— The  close  of  1888  was 
hectolitre  on  the  manufacture,  and  20,  instead  marked  by  a  Cabinet  crisis  which  ended  in  the 
of  60  lire  on  the  sale  of  alcohol.  The  wines  of  retirement  of  Agostino  Magliani,  who  almost 
the  south  of  Italy  reauire  an  admixture  of  alcohol  uninterruptedly  for  ten  years  had  administered 
to  preserve  them.  Alcohol  and  spirits  thus  em-  the  finances  of  the  kingdom.  The  ground  of  his 
ployed  pay  only  75  per  cent,  of  the  regular  duty,  resignation  was  the  opposition  to  his  project  for 
The  distillation  of  cognac  is  likewise  favored  by  covering  the  militarv  expenditures  manifesto 
a  special  remission  of  duty.  The  consumption  by  the  committees  of  the  Chamber.  The  port- 
of  alcohol  in  Italy  is  one  litre  per  head  of  popula-  folios  of  Finance  and  the  Treasury,  which  had 
tion,  being  only  one  sixth  as  great  as  in  France,  been  united  in  the  hands  of  Magliani,  were  in- 

For  the  five  years  that  preceded  the  adoption  trusted,  the  former  to  Magliani*s  predecessor 
of  retaliatory  duties,  France  received  40  percent,  who  had  retired  in  1879  on  the  question  of  abol- 
of  the  total  exports  of  Italian  produce  while  10  ishing  the  grist  tax,  Bernardino  Grimaldi,  who 
per  cent,  went  to  Germany,  the  same  proportion  was  now  transferred  from  the  department  of  Ag- 
to  Austria-Hungary  and  also  to  Switzerland,  9  riculture  and  Commerce,  and  the  latter  to  Con- 
per  cent,  to  Great  Britain,  5  per  cent,  to  the  stantino  Perazzi,  a  senator  and  a  member  of  the 
United  States,  and  16  per  cent,  to  other  countries.  Right.  Grimaldi*s  successor  as  Minister  of  Ag- 
Of  the  imports  France  furnished  21  per  cent.,  riculture  was  Deputy  Miceli,  who  was  taken 
the  same  percentage  as  Great  Britain,  while  from  the  Left.  On  Jan.  5  Parliament  was  pro- 
Austria  ana  Germany  together  sent  24  per  cent.,  rogued  to  meet  again  in  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
Switzerland  5  per  cent.,  Russia  6  per  cent.,  India  ruary.  The  Minister  of  the  Treasury  propowd 
7  per  cent.,  the  United  States  4  percent.,  and  in  his  financial  statement  to  cover  81,600,000  lire 
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of  the  anticipated  deficit  of  95»000,000  lire  for  Ministers  of  Finance  and  the  Treasury  adopted 
1889-'90  by  economies  to  be  effected  chiefly  in  the  plan  of  their  immediate  predecessors,  eon- 
the  extraordinary  military  expenditure,  and  to  demned  by  Magliani,  to  use  tne  fund  reserved 
obtain  the  remamder  by  increased  taxation  on  for  the  payment  of  pensions,  amounting  to  240,> 
land,  salt,  stamps  on  business  documents  and  000,000  lire,  for  extinguishing  a  part  of  the  float- 
weights  and  measures,  patents  and  trade-marks,  ing  debt  The  Government  was  placed  in  a 
and  from  alterations  in  the  income  tax  and  the  quandary  by  the  death  of  the  Nc&^s  Johannes 
house  tax.  The  cause  of  the  financial  cmbar-  and  the  victorious  march  of  Meneiek,  rendering 
rassment  of  the  Government  was,  on  the  one  the  immediate  occupation  of  Asmara  and  Keren 
hand,  diminished  customs  receipts  in  coUvSe-  advisable,  unless  the  Italians  meant  to  retire 
quence  of  the  tariff  war  with  France  and  the  altogether  from  Africa.  The  absence  of  Gen. 
elevation  of  the  duties  to  the  point  of  prohibi-  Menebrea,  the  Italian  ambassador,  from  the 
tion  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  augmentation  of  opening  festivities  of  the  Paris  exhibition  was 
the  military  expenditures,  which  had  risen  100,-  the  occasion  of  Radical  attacks,  and  the  acrrarian 
000,000  lire  in  two  years,  with  the  prospect  of  disturbances  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  aistress 
their  being  increased  by  40,000,000  lire  a  vear  amounting  almost  to  a  famine  in  the  south  were 
more  for  the  succeeding  five  years,  which  6en-  causes  of  embarrassment  to.  the  Government, 
eral  Ricotti  declared  to  be  unavoidable.  A  large  The  legislative  programme  announced  in  the 
section  of  the  Chamber  was  determined  to  reject  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
all  propositions  for  fresh  taxation  without  ex-  ment  in  January  embraced  measures  for  the  re- 
amination,  asserting  that  the  country  could  bear  vision  of  the  penal  code,  the  reform  of  charitable 
no  additional  burdens.  In  order  to  avoid  an  in-  institutions,  a  law  of  internal  colonization,  a  proj- 
evitable  hostile  vote,  which,  he  asserted,  would  ect  for  the  improvement  of  primary  and  inter- 
**  endanger  the  interests  of  the  state."  Signer  mediate  education,  the  reorganization  of  courts 
Crispi  on  Feb.  28  tendered  the  resignations  of  of  justice,  and  bills  relating  to  public  offices, 
himself  and  his  colleagues  to  the  King.  On  New  demands  for  the  army  and  navy  were  de- 
March  2  the  King  intrusted  him  with  the  for-  clared  necessary  for  strengthening  the  unity  and 
mation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  on  the  ground  that  the  independence  of  the  country,  as  ^* peace  is  pre- 
differences  between  him  and  the  majority  that  carious  unless  guaranteed  by  arms^' ;  but  aside 
voted  against  him  were  financial  rather  than  from  military  measures  and  public  works  al- 
political.  He  had  a  few  weeks  before  obtained  ready  begun  expenditures  must  be  kept  within 
a  vote  of  indemnity  in  response  to  interpella-  the  strictest  limits  in  view  of  the  financial  situa- 
tions from  the  Right  and  the  Extreme  Left  in  tion.  The  most  important  work  of  the  session 
relation  to  the  Roman  riots,  though  his  majority  was  the  elaboration  of  a  uniform  penal  code, 
was  no  longer  more  than  200,  but  only  half  as  Other    noteworthy  measures  of   an  unusually 

great.  He  selected  new  ministers  for  all  the  fruitful  session  were  the  bill  for  the  more  e<^ui- 
nancial  departments,  except  that  of  Public  table  assessment  and  collection  of  the  building 
Works  from  the  critics  of  the  rejected  budget,  tax,  and  the  reform  of  the  provincial  and  oom- 
this  time  resorting  to  his  own  side  of  the  house,  munal  administrations.  The  bill  to  promote  the 
Seismit-Doda,  the  new  Minister  of  Finance,  was  colonization  of  unoccupied  lands  in  the  kingdom 
the  author  of  the  bill  that  repealed  the  grist  tax  was  suggested  by  the  unfortunate  fate  of  many 
with  which  the  Ri^ht,  at  the  cost  of  lasting  un-  Italian  emigrants  driven  abroad  by  the  econom- 
popularity,  had  maintained  the  financial  equilib-  ical  crisis.  The  Government  brought  back  at  its 
rium  for  many  years.  The  Ministry  of  Public  own  cost  847  emigrants,  the  survivors  of  a  party 
Works  was  divided,  and  the  newly  created  De-  of  1,000  who  were  attracted  to  Costa  Rica  by  the 
partment  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  was  given  to  promise  of  high  wages,  and  there  endured  inhu- 
r.  Lacava,  while  G.  Finali  I'eplaced  Senator  Sa-  man  treatment.  Penniless  colonists  in  Brazil 
racco,  who  declined  to  cut  down  to  a  satisfactory  petitioned  to  be  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
figure  the  384,000,000  lire  of  expenditure  which  tales  of  privation  and  suffering  came  from  Penn- 
the  Government  had  undertaken  to  make  on  rail-  sylvania,  Texas,  Nicaragua.  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
roads  within  the  next  five  years.  The  reconstruc-  other  parts  of  America.  The  bill  for  reforming 
tion  of  the  Cabinet  was  not  completed  before  the  local  administrative  bodies  had  to  do  chiefly 
March  8,  and  then  only  by  the  retention  of  the  with  the  electoral  franchise,  which  was  before 
Moderate  Boselli,  without  whom  the  Ministers  of  restricted  to  a  small  class  of  property  holders. 
War  and  Marine  refused  to  remain  in  the  Cabi-  The  dissensions  between  the  municipal  authori- 
net.  The  only  Conservative  minister  left  was  ties  and  the  people  have  more  than  once  led  to 
General  Bertold  Viale.  While  Baccarini  and  violent  conflicts.  Even  in  recent  times  the  popu- 
Nicotera  at  the  head  of  the  "  historical  Left "  lation  of  a  town  has  sometimes  risen  in  open  re- 
gave  support  to  the  complaints  of  Extreme  Radi-  volt  against  unjust  taxation  and  class  legislation, 
oals.  Republicans,  Irredentists,  and  Socialists,  seizing  the  municipal  buildings  by  assault,  sack- 
Bonghi  and  other  politicians  attempted  to  reor-  ing  the  offices,  and  burning  the  archives, 
ganize  the  Conservative  party.  On  June  1  the  Chamber,  refusing  to  be  bound 
The  Chamber  met  for  the  first  time  after  the  by  the  decision  of  the  budget  committee,  struck 
retjonstruction  of  the  Cabinet  on  March  18.  The  20,000,000  lire  from  the  appropriations  for  rail- 
Minister  of  Finance  outlined  the  new  financial  road  construction  against  the  unanimous  recom- 
policy  as  one  of  retrenchment,  announced  a  re-  mendation  of  the  committee,  and  in  consequence 
vision  of  the  house  tax,  and  gave  the  first  inti-  of  this  unprecedented  act  fourteen  members  of 
mation  of  a  cessation  of  the  tariff  war  by  asking  the  committee  resigned.  The  Government  ob- 
leave  to  present  a  bill  for  altering  the  scale  of  tained  the  desired  credit  of  20,000,000  lire  for 
duties  by  royal  decree.  On  the  30th  of  March  the  occupation  of  Keren  on  showing  that  it 
the  Chamber  adjourned  for  a  month.    The  new  would  lessen  the  cost  of  holding  Massowah,  but 
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only  by  making  the  Tote  a  question  of  confi-  same  time,  the  untoward  incidents  on  the  front- 

dence.    The  Chamber  ended  its  session  on  July  ier  so  multiplied  and  the  agitation  grew  to  such 

9,  and  the  Senate  a  few  days  later,  though  the  magnitude  that  he  determined   to  check  the 

formal  prorogation  by  royal  decree  did  not  take  movement,  although  when  in  opposition  he  had 

place  till  Aug.  2.  often  shown  to  the  Irredentists  his  sympathy. 

The  New  Session. — Parliament  reassembled  The  pretext  for  fresh  agitation  m  1889  was 
on  Not.  25,  and  was  opened  by  King  Umberto  the  action  of  Consul-General  Durando  at  Trieste, 
in  person.  In  the  royal  speech  he  proclaimed  An  Italian  having  died  in  the  hospital,  the  Aus- 
the  importance  of  dealing  with  social  problems,  trian  public  notary  closed  up  his  estate,  and  then 
and  announced  a  series  of  measures  for  the  notified  the  consular  authorities  of  his  readiness 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  to  turn  over  the  property ;  but  they  refused  to 
The  abandonment  of  the  differential  duties  receive  it,  protesting  that,  according  to  the  prin- 
against  France  was  promised,  protection  being  ciple  settled  in  the  Franco-Italian  consular  con- 
declared  necessary  for  the  development  of  native  vention,  the  administration  of  the  estates  of 
industry  on  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  pro-  Italian  citizens  belongs  to  them.  In  the  corre- 
tective  policy  by  other  European  governments,  spondence  that  ensued,  the  president  of  the 
but  not  aggressive  and  retaliatory  protection,  Chamber  of  Notaries,  an  Italian,  expressed  his 
inspired  by  distrust  and  suspicion.  The  King  regret  at  having  a  quarrel  with  the  Italian  Gov- 
announced  that  no  new  taxation  would  be  im-  emment.  In  forwarding  the  papers  to  the  chief 
posed  to  check  the  improvement  of  trade  that  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  his  decision 
nad  begun.  The  deficit  would  be  allowed  to  ac-  m  the  matter  at  issue,  the  consul-general  marked 
cumulate  in  the  expectation  that  receipts  would  this  passage,  as  he  said,  to  denounce  the  arro- 
begin  to  exceed  expenditures  after  a  little  time,  gant  assumption  that  the  Chamber  of  Notaries 
Should  it  appear  desirable  to  make  a  special  could  come  in  conflict  with  his  Goveniment,  as 
effort  to  wipe  out  the  floating  liabilities,  it  can  the  Irredentists  assumed,  to  draw  attention  to 
be  done  when  the  renewisil  of  prosperity  has  the  sentiment  of  attachment  to  Italy  conveyed 
placed  the  nation  in  a  better  position  to  bc^r  in-  in  the  words.  By  a  strange  perversion  of  reason, 
creased  fiscal  burdens.  The  army  and  navy  will  I)r.  Giorgio  Piccoli,  the  notary  who  opposed  the 
be  maintained  at  all  costs  in  the  highest  possible  interests  of  Italy,  was  glorified  as  a  patriot,  while 
state  of  efficiency,  for  they  are  the  ramparts  of  Consul  Durando,  who  defended  them,  was  at- 
the  unity  of  Italy,  and,  in  conjunction  with  her  tacked  as  a  servile  tool  of  Austria,  a  spy,  and  an 
rights,  the  most  eloquent  interpreters  of  her  in-  informer.  The  Italian  Government  investigated 
terests.  The  special  measures  announced  in-  the  matter,  but  could  not  discover  that  its  con- 
clude the  reform  of  benevolent  institutions,  pro-  sular  repre^ntative  had  failed  in  his  loyalty  or 
tection  of  the  life  of  workmen  in  factories,  j'^JX*  The  fermentation  caused  by  the  incident 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  teachers,  uni-  in  Trieste  led  to  fresh  acts  of  repression  on  the 
fication  of  instruction  in  primary  schools,  and  part  of  the  Austrian  authorities.  On  June  12 
simplification  and  economy  in  the  administration  the  editor  of  the  "Indipendente,"  the  chief  Irre- 
of  tne  government  of  the  state.  dentist  organ,  was  arrested  with  his  entire  staff. 

The  Irredenta. — Irredentism  at  present  is  The  continuance  of  Consul  Durando  in  oflSce 
identical  with  opposition  to  the  triple  alliance,  produced  such  excitement  that  the  Government 
which  is  regarded  not  only  as  the  cause  of  crush-  cave  way,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  July  removed 
ing  burdens,  but  as  the  source  of  undemocratic,  nim,  but  at  the  same  time  it  suppressed  the  com- 
reactionary,  absolutist  tendencies,  and  with  a  niittees  of  Trent  and  Trieste  that  had  been 
leaning  toward  France,  whence  the  advanced  formed  to  assail  the  Govehiment  for  truckling 
political  thinkers  of  Italy  derive  their  ideas  of  to  Austria,  to  decry  the  triple  alliance,  and  to 
progressive  liberty.  The  unredeemed  provinces  agitate  for  the  conquest  of  the  unredeemed  prov- 
are  the  uppermost  consideration  only  with  a  few  inces.  The  Austrian  Government  sought  to  ap- 
old-fashioned  fanatical  Garibaldians.  All  the  pease  the  excitement  in  Trieste  by  appointing 
Radicals  of  the  Opposition,  as  well  as  Republi-  an  Italian,  Signer  Rinaldini,  deputy  governor, 
cans  and  Socialists,  are  in  sympathy  witn  the  The  Papal  Qnestion. — The  conflict  with  the 
Irredentist  agitators.  Trent,  which  adjoins  Vc-  papacy  was  brought  to  an  acute  stage  in  1889  by 
netia,  and  will  naturally  fall  to  Italy  when  com-  the  action  of  Leo  XIII  in  appealing  to  the  courts 
pensation  can  be  given  to  Austria  in  some  other  of  Europe  to  coerce  the  Italian  Government  into 
quarter,  is  inhabited  by  a  quiet  race  of  prosper-  restoring  the  dominions  of  the  Church.  In  1887 
ons  peasantry,  who  snow  very  little  concern  the  Pope  expressed  in  conciliatory  language  a 
about  their  separation  from  Italy.  The  Italian  desire  to  estaolish  satisfactory  relations  with  the 
claim  to  Trieste,  whence  all  the  agitation,  sore-  Government.  Signer  Crispi  likewise  sought  to 
ness,  and  troubles  proceed,  is  not  clear  from  find  a  basis  for  a  modus  vtvendi ;  but  overtures 
either  a  geographical  or  an  ethno^craphical  point  on  both  sides  made  more  clear  the  hopelessness 
of  view.  On  tne  seaboard  and  in  the  city  the  of  attempting  to  induce  the  present  pope  to  re- 
Italians  predominate,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  tract  his  nonpoasumus  and  formally  renouncing 
the  province  they  are  in  a  small  minonty,  the  theclaim  to  temporal  sovereignty  aiid  the  equally 
Slavonic  element  being  the  most  numerous,  absolute  position  of  the  Quirinal,  expressed  by- 
Yet  in  the  city  of  Trieste  an  Irredentist  munici-  King  Umberto  in  the  words,  '*  Rome  is  unassaila- 
pal  council  and  Irredentist  journalists,  agitators,  ble."  The  German,  the  Austrian,  and  other 
and  conspirators  are  constantly  inviting  repress-  Governments  rebuked  the  demand  for  their  in- 
ive  proceedings  that  are  carried  out  with  the  terference,  and  even  that  of  France,  in  less  de- 
rigor  characteristic  of  Austrian  methods.  Dur-  cided,  but  still  unmistakable  terms,  declined  to 
ing  the  session  of  Parliament  the  Prime  Minister  encourage  the  attitude  of  the  Pope.  Catholic 
was  pursued  with  interpellations,  and,  at  the  congresses  were  then  set  on  foot — in  France 
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first,  at  Marseilles  and  Lyons,  then  in  Germany,  tained  control  over  the  charities,  which  to  a 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Austria — in  which  great  extent  originated  in  the  religious  im- 
resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of  the  restora-  pulses  of  the  founders  and  have  been  developed 
tion  of  the  temporal  power.  Radicals  asked  the  with  the  aid  of  the  priests  and  under  their  in- 
Premier  why  he  did  not  secure  their  suppression,  fluence.  A  large  part  of  the  revenues,  instead 
especially  in  Austria,  where  the  bishops  are  of  being  devoted  to  the  original  purposes,  is  ex- 
dignitaries  of  the  Government  and  where  Italian  pended  on  processions,  rites  of  worship,  and 
patriotic  celebrations  are  interdicted,  and  even  ecclesiastical  pomp.  Another  considerable  pro- 
the  circulation  of  four  fifths  of  the  Italian  news-  portion  is  aDsorbed  by  institutions  that  are 
papers  is  prohibited.  Si^nor  Crisp!  replied  that  harmful  in  their  economical  effects  according  to 
such  a  step  would  authorize  foreign  governments  the  teachings  of  modem  political  economists, 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy,  for  instance,  the  8.000  institutions  that  annnaJly 
whereas  only  recently  all  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  expend  3,500,000  lire  in  aiding  indigent  couples 
had  declared  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  to  marry.  A  bill  to  reorganize  and  reform  the 
the  claims  of  the  pontiff.  On  the  day  of  Pente-  apere  pie  or  charities  of  the  Kingdom  was  intro- 
cost  a  statue  to  Giordano  Bruno  was  unveiled  in  duced  in  the  autumn  session  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Campo  dei  Fiori  at  the  entrance  to  the  Vati-  was  passed  by  the  Chamber,  on  Dec.  19,  by  196 
can,  on  the  spot  where  in  1600  he  was  burned  against  98  votes.  It  deprives  the  ecclesiastical 
alive  for  his  religious  convictions  by  the  decree  authorities  of  the  direction  and  administration 
of  the  court  of  the  Inquisition.  In  this  demon-  of  charitable  institutions.  In  the  new  penal 
stration  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  code,  which  was  promulgated  on  June  30, 1($B9, 
Radical  and  Socialistic  societies,  Mascmic  lodges,  and  f^oes  into  force  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  among  other 
and  universities  of  other  countries  as  well  as  provisions  directed  against  the  clei^,  makes  it 
Italy,  the  municipality  of  Rome,  public  bodies  a  penal  offense  for  anjr  bishop  or  priest  to  pub- 
f rom  many  towns,  manv  members  of  the  Senate,  licly  advocate  the  claims  of  the  pontiff  to  tem- 
and  a  deputation  from  the  Chamber  participated,  poral  sovereignty,  punishable  with  fine  and  im- 
Nearly  30,000  persons  marched  in  the  procession,  prisonment.  A  law  that  affects  the  Roman 
carrying  1,900  flags  and  banners.  The  Pope  in  question  less  directly,  but  with  much  greater  re- 
an  allocution  treated  this  festival  as  one  of  the  suits  is  that  which  changes  the  electoral  system 
gravest  inluries  to  which  the  Church  had  been  in  communes  and  provinces,  making  the  qualifi- 
subjected,  blaming  the  authorities  for  permitting  cations  of  voters  the  same  as  in  parliamentary 
the  sects  hostile  to  the  Church  to  glorify  error  elections.  The  Clericals,  while  abstaining  from 
and  heresy  in  the  city  where  God  has  fixed  the  national  politics,  have  always  pointed  to  their 
residence  of  his  vicar  by  rearing  a  monument  of  majorities  in  the  local  bodies  as  a  proof  that 
abomination  on  a  holy  day  at  the  ^te  of  a  sacred  they  were  supported  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
place,  tumin|r  Rome  into  the  capital  of  impiety,  country  in  their  demands.  In  the  elections  that 
From  that  time  the  rumor  was  revived  of  the  took  place  under  the  new  law  in  November  the 
determination  of  the  Pope  to  liberate  himself  Liberals  were  victorious  at  Rome  and  in  nearly 
from  his  "captivity"  in  the  Vatican,  and  remove  every  other  citv. 

his- court  to  Barcelona,  or  Malta,  or  some  other  Commereial  Treaties.— Before  1888  Italy 
place  outside  the  borders  of  Italy.  The  Po[)e  had  reciprocity  treaties  with  agreed  schedules  of 
finds  it  harder  each  year  to  restrain  the  patriotic  duties  with  five  European  states.  In  order  to 
impulses  of  priests  who  do  not  wish  to  live  at  clear  the  way  for  a  protective  tariff  the  treaties 
enmity  with  the  Government  that  has  achieved  with  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Spain,  and  Switz- 
the  unity  and  greatness  of  their  country.  An  erland  were  renounced,  the  one  with  Germany 
article  in  the  "  Rassegna  Nazionale,"  a  magazine  alone  being  continued.  In  this  treaty  the  rate 
published  in  Florence,  purporting  to  come  from  of  duties  was  fixed  for  only  a  small  list  of  arti- 
an  ecclesiastic  of  high  station,  acknowledged  that  cles.  As  the  French  Government  refused  to 
nine  tenths  of  the  Italian  people  are  opposed  to  agree  to  the  new  scale  of  duties  proposed  by 
the  restitution  of  Rome,  and  proposed  as  a  com-  Italy,  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  a  tariff 
promise  that  a  narrow  strip  of  land  giving  an  war  begun  on  March  1,  1888.  A  new  treaty  of 
outlet  to  the  sea  from  the  Vatican  should  be  commerce  and  navigation,  with  new  and  some- 
placed  under  the  sovereigntv  of  the  Pope  as  a  what  reduced  conventional  tariffs,  was  concluded 
permanent  settlement  of  the  papal  Question,  with  Austria-Hungary.  This  inured  to  the  ben- 
Scarcely  was  it  known  that  the  author  was  efit  of  German  manufactures,  enabling  them  to 
Bishop  Bonomelli,  of  Cremona,  when  that  prel-  occupy  with  their  products  the  market  that  was 
ate,  bowing  to  the  reproof  of  the  Pope,  recanted  closed  to  French  wares.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
the  views  that  he  haa  expressed.  with  Spain  on  April  80, 1888,  securing  to  the 
The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  reach  an  under-  citizens  of  each  country  free  trade  and  naviga- 
standing  with  the  Curia  impelled  Crispi  to  pro-  tion,  protection  of  patents,  trade-marks,  and 
ceed  to  the  reform  of  th^  benevolent  institutions,  patterns,  and  the  rites  given  to  the  most  favored 
The  capital  accumulated  for  centuries  through  nation.  It  was  supplemented  by  conventional 
private  gifts  and  bequests  and  public  aid  amounts  tariffs.  By  a  provisional  agreement  Switzerland 
to  1,500,000,000  lire,  yielding  an  annual  rev-  was  accorded  most-favoi^-nation  treatment 
enue  of  135.000,000  lire,  of  which  only  84,000,-  during  the  absence  of  a  treaty.  The  negotiations 
000  lire  are  actually  applied  to  charitable  objects,  between  the  two  countries  were  attended  with 
There  are  20,000  charitable  institutions  sup-  difficulties  arising  from  the  connection  with 
ported  by  their  own  income.  But  a  defective  commercial  relations  with  France  and  from  the 
administration  had  defeated  the  purposes  of  the  required  agreement  on  conventional  tariffs.  A 
founders,  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  en-  treatv  was  finally  concluded  on  Jan.  23, 1889, 
ergy  of  the  Government.    The  clergy  have  ob-  which  went  into  effect  on  April  15,  and  will  re- 
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main  in  force,  like  the  Spanish  treaty,  till  Feb.  Beheta  on  the  north  to  Ras  Sinthiar,  a  length 
1, 1802,  and  thereafter  by  tacit  consent  from  of  130  kilometres,  and  contains  about  5,400  in- 
year  to  year.  Switzerland  lowered  the  duty  on  habitants ;  2,  the  island  of  Massowah  and  ad- 
vermouth  one  half  and  made  reductions  on  agri-  jacent  islets,  with  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Ember- 
cultural  products  and  on  silk,  while  Italy  mod-  emi,  reaching  to  and  including  the  peninsula  of 
erated  the  duties  on  chocolate,  cheese,  cotton  Buri.  the  total  population  being  about  63,000 ; 
manufactures,  watches,  and  dynamo  machines.  8.  the  Dahlak  isles,  with  2,000  inhabitants;  4, 
The  treaty  was  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Keren  and  Asmara,  districts  occupied  in  1889. 
Deputies  on  March  29.  Subsequently  negoti-  By  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  King  Menelek,  con- 
ations were  entered  upon  for  the  regulation  of  eluded  on  May  2, 188*9,  and  ratified  by  the  King 
smuggling  and  frontier  intercourse.  On  April  of  Italy  on  S?pt.  29, 1889,  the  Italian  Govem- 
1,  a  commercial  treaty  between  Italy  and  Greece  ment  has  asserted  a  protectorate  over  the  King- 
was  signed  at  Rome.  dom  of  Abyssinia  and  has  authority  to  represent 

Airrarian  Dlsturbanees. — Labor  strikes  in  the  Negus  in  all  his  external  relations.     The 

Parma  and  Ferrara,  rioting  in  Faenza,  bank-  protectorate  was  announced  to  the  powers,  in 

ruptcies  and  lack  of  emplo]^ment  in  Piedmont,  compliance  with  the  general  act  of  the  African 

Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  Sicily,  and  suffering  in  Conference.    The  Italian  representative  at  the 

Sardinia,*Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  Abruzzi  gave  court  of  the  King  of  Ethiopia  will  act  as  his 

evidence  of  the    wide-spread   depression    that  Minister  of  Foreicfn  Affairs.    King  Menelek  was 

affected  Italy.    Conservatives  joined  with  So-  unable  to  estiU)lisn  his  authority  in  the  province 

cialists  in  the  agitation  a^inst  militarism.    The  of  Tigreh  till  near  the  close  of  the  year,  owing 

peace  congress  that  met  in  Milan  was  followed  to  the  military  aid  given  to  the  pretender  Man- 

by  similar  meetings  in  favor  of  disarmament  in  gascia  by  the  Soudan  dervishes.    On  Dec.  2  the 

central  and  southern  Italy.     Bonghi  acted  as  rebellious  army  of  Degiac  Manf[ascia  and  Ras 

chairman  of  the  one  that  was  held  in  Rome.    In  Alula  was  finally  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  in 

Ijombardy,  where  half  a  lira  was  the  ordinary  the  Haramat  district,  by  the  forces  of  Degiac 

daily  wage  for  an  agricultural  laborer,  as  also  Sejum  and  DeeiacSebhat.  chief  of  the  Agamedis- 

throughout  Venetia,  and  where  an  oppressive  trict  of  Tigren,  supported  by  a  bodj^^  of  native 

feudal  system  of  forced  labor  on  the  landlords'  levies  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bettini. 

estates  and  the  unfair  division  of  cocoons  and  Menelek,  at  the  head  of  his  own  army,  had  several 

other  products  raised  on  shares  kept  the  peasants  engagements  with  the  dervishes,  in  which  he  was 

in  the  bondage  of  debt,  serious  outbreaks  oc-  generally  successful.    Before  joining  Mangaseia, 

curred.     The  general  demand  was  for  stated  Ras  Alula  planned  the  capture  of  the  Italian 

hours  of  work  and  a  steady  wage  of  a  lira  a  day.  post  of  Saganeiti,  but  it  was  revealed  to  the 

At  Arluno,  in  the  district  of  Gallarate.  a  mob  of  Italians,  who  defeated  his  purpose  by  a  counteiv 

peasants  broke  into  the  chateau  of  Signer  dal  march  of  native  auxiliaries.    Makonnen,  Mene- 

Verme,  the  principal  proprietor,  and  made  a  lek*s  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Italy,  departed 

bonfire  of  the  furniture.    They  were  dispersed  for  his  own  country  at  the  end  of  November, 

b^  the  military,  and  several  were  arrested,  out  no  after  having  concluded  a  loan  of  2,000,000  lire, 

witnesses  appeared  against  them.    In  Corbetta,  guaranteed  by  the  Italian  Government,  on  the 

near  Milan,  the  gensdarmes  were  driven   into  security  of  the  custom *s  receipts  and  the  gold 

the  town  hall  by  an  overwhelming  number  of  mines  of    Vollega,  which   King  Menelek  has 

peasants,  armed  with  stones,  vet  only  when  the  promised  to  have  explored  and  worked, 

mob  forced  a  way  into  the  building  did  they  use  Massowah  is  the  only  seaport  giving  access  to 

their  firearms,  killing  and  wounding  a  number  the  Kingdom  of  Abyssinia.    Trade  will  not  be 

of  persons.    In  Bareggio  the  police  fired  on  the  possible  till  the  province  of  Tigreh  has  been 

crowd.     In  other  communes  in  the  district  of  pacified  and  brought  under  the  rule  of  King 

Abbiategrasso  and  elsewhere  in  the  Milan  prov-  Menelek.    By  the  law  of  July  10.  1887,  there 

ince  the  disturbances  were  put  down  without  was  created  a  special  corps  of  African  troops, 

bloodshed.    Signor  Crispi,  in  response  to  the  in-  counting  5,000  men,  including  238  officers,  with 

terrogatory  of  a  Conservative  deputy,  averred  492  horses.    The  commerce  of  Massowah  in  1887 

that  no  exceptional  measures  against  the  peas-  amounted  to  158,920  lire  by  land,  and  12.614,447 

ants  would  meet  with  his  approval.    In  Sardinia  lire  by  sea,  including  both  exports  and  imports, 

a  stftte  of  anarchy  prevailed.    Whole  villages  re-  The  number  of  vessels  that  were  entered  at  that 

volted,  and  at  Bosa  sanguinary  conflicts  took  port  was  2,065,  of  which  1,241  were  Italian,  the 

place  between  the  people  and  the  carabinieri.   In  aggregate  tonnage  being  200,997 :  the  number 

the  interior  the  peasantry  formed  bands  of  brig-  cleared  was  1,871.  of  211,142  tons.    There  is  a 

ands,  and  propnetors  were  compelled  to  fortify  railroad  in  operation  at  Massowah,  27  kilometres 

their  houses.  in  length. 

Colonial  Possessionfi.  —  Before  1889  Italy  -On  the  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean  Italy  has  de- 
had  acquired  territorial  rights  over  about  1.000  clared  a  protectorate  over  the  sultanate  of  Oppia 
kilometres  of  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  or  Obbia,  on  the  Somali  coast,  extending  from 
Her  possessions  extend  from  Ras  Kasar,  in  18"  2'  Warshekh  to  Ras  Avad,  and  over  neighboring 
of  north  latitude,  to  Ras  Sinthiar,  in  12°50'  territor}-  on  the  north,  reaching  from  Garad  and 
of  north  latitude,  along  the  coast,  and  for  an  in-  Vadi  Nogal  as  far  as  8"*  of  north  latitude.  Sev- 
definite  distance  into  the  interior,  the  extreme  eral  Somali  chiefs,  toward  the  end  of  January, 
limit  being  not  far  from  the  88th  meridian  of  petitioned,  through  the  Italian  consul  at  Zanzi- 
east  longitude,  reckoned  from  Greenwich.  The  bar,  for  a  protectorate,  which  was  proclaimed  by 
total  population  is  estimated  at  229.600.  Full  the  consul  on  Feb.  8.  On  May  16  the  notifica- 
rights  of  sovereignty  are  exercised  over:  l.Assab  tions  were  sent  to  the  powers,  in  accordance 
and  its  territory,  which  extends  from  the  Bay  of  with  the  stipulation  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.     In 
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November,  1885,  the  Sultan  Jussuf  AH  of  Oppia,  her  rights  over  the  district  of  Kismajo.  In  No- 
had  granted  various  public  rights  and  private  vember  the  extension  of  the  Italian  protectorate 
monopolies  to  the  Qerman  E^t  African  Com-  southward  over  the  Somali  and  Galla  coast  as  far 
pany.  Oppia,  which  lies  about  6°  north  of  the  as  the  confines  of  Zanzibar,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
equator,  is  a  small  port,  near  which,  there  is  good  Juba  river,  just  south  of  the  equator,  was  an- 
water.    In  exchange  for  this  port,  Italy  gave  up  nounced. 


JAPAN,  an  island  empire  in  the  north  Pacific  judicature,  finance,  and  supplementary  rules, 
ocean.  Its  coast  line  is  computed  at  17,151  The  explanatory  and  appended  ordinances, 
miles,  and  its  area,  by  survey  and  data  of  188G,  which  bring  the  total  number  of  articles  up  to 
at  147,325  square  miles.  Japanese  statisticians  di-  322,  treat  of  the  details  of  organization  and  pro- 
vide the  empire  into  four  great  sections — Hondo,  cedure  of  the  Houses  of  Peers  and  Commoners, 
Shikoku,  Kuishiu,  and  Hokkaido  or  Yezo;  and  and  of  voting.  The  sacred  and  inviolable  na- 
Hondo,  or  the  main  island,  into  the  Central,  ture  of  the  imperial  title  and  perpetuation  of  the 
Northern,  and  Western  divisions.  Geograph-  throne  is  fully  emphasized  in  the  new  docu- 
ically  there  are  85  provinces.  Riu-Kiu  (Loo-  ment,  which  thus  embodies  the  spirit  of  all 
Choo)  is  included  in  Kiushiu.  and  Chishima  Japanese  history.  The  Emperor  remains  as  here- 
(thousand  islands),  or  the  Kuriles,  in  Hokkaido  tofore  the  source  of  all  law ;  but  his  legislative 
<Aortheni  sea-cirouit).  Politically,  the  divisions  function  is  henceforth  to  be  exercised  with  the 
ace  A;»r»  (or  prefectures),  45 :  sub- prefectures,  562,  sanction  of  the  Diet.  Only  in  the  presence  of 
and  mayoralties,  11,442.  In  the  three  imperial  dire  necessity  can  he  issue  ordinances  in  lieu  of 
cities  [fu)  are  37  wards ;  in  the  empire  are  802  laws,  and  such  ordinances  must  be  laid  before 
rural  districts,  12,096  towns  or  cities,  and  58,600  the  Diet  at  its  next  session,  when,  if  not  ap- 
villages.  Of  the  total  area,  rice  land  (irrigated)  proved  by  that  body,  they  become  void.  The 
occupied  6,643,018  acres;  meadows  and  fields,  parliamentary  system  is  vested  in  a  House  of 
4,760,540;  buildings  and  gardens,  888,920;  for-  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  consti- 
ests,  18.233,717;  and  all  other  land,  about  32,-  tuting  the  Imperial  Diet  The  upper  house  is 
993,085  acres  (reckoning  2^  acres  to  a  eho).  partly  hereditary,  partly  elective,  and    partly 

The  Government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  nominated;  in  tfie  first  class  are  members  of  the 
which  is  to  be  modified  during  the  year  1890.  imperial  family,  princes,  and  marquises;  in  the 
The  Emperor  is  Mutsuhito,  bom  Nov.  3,  1852.  second  class  are  both  noblemen  and  commoners; 
He  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  ten  ministers,  who  in  the  third  class  are  men  of  ability  and  leam- 
have  charge  of  the  imperial  executive  depart-  ing,  chosen  for  life  by  the  Emperor.  The  limited 
m on ts,  under  which  also  are  eleven  bureaus  un-  number  of  counts,  viscounts,  or  barons,  are  chosen 
attached  to  the  departments.  The  Senate,  or  by  members  of  their  own  order  for  seven  years. 
Genro-in.  consists  of  66  members  and  6  secre-  In  each  of  the  three  imperial  cities  and  fortv- 
taries.  The  ministries  are  those  of  the  Privy  four  prefectures,  the  fifteen  persons  paying  high- 
Council  and  Imperial  Household,  presided  over  by  est  taxes  may  elect  a  member.  The  number  of 
a  Minister  President  of  State,  Fmance,  Foreign  nominated  and  elected  men  is  not  to  exceed  the 
Affairs.  Navy,  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Jus-  total  of  members  holding  titles  of  nobility.  The 
tice.  Home  Affairs,  War,  Education,  and  Com-  possible  and  maximum  composition  of  the  House 
munications.  of  Peers  will  be :  Members  sitting  by  hereditary 

The  Constitution. — Since  1868,  the  basis  of  right,  37 ;  noblemen  elected  by  their  peers,  109 ; 

the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  has  been  the  members  otherwise  chosen,  mostly  commoners, 

oath  of  the  Mikado,  publicly  sworn  in  Kioto,  146 ;  total,  392.    The  House  of  Riepresentatives 

April  6,  1868.    By  this  oath  he  promised  that :  will  consist  of  300  members,  at  least  thirty  years 

1,  a  deliberative  assembly  should  be  formed ;  2,  of  age,  who  pay  national  taxes  to  the  amount  of 

all  measures  should  be  decided  by  public  opin-  300  yen.    They  are  chosen  for  four  years.    On 

ion ;  3,  the  uncivilized  customs  of  former  times  the  basis  of  the  present  electorate,  there  will  be 

should  be  broken  through;  4,  the  impartiality  one  representative  for  every  2,000  voters,  or  one 

and  justice  displayed  in  the  working  of  nature  to  every  125,000  inhabitants.     Tokio  send«  12 

should  be  adopted  as  a  basis  of  action ;  and  5,  members,  Ozaka    10,   Kioto  7,   and    the  most 

that  intellect  and  learning  should  be  sought  for  populous  prefectures  from  10  to  13,  the  average 

throughout  the  whole  world,  in  order  to  estab-  to  each  prefecture  being  6.     Electors  must  be 

lish  the  foundations  of  the  empire.    On  the  five  twenty-five  years  old  and  pay  national  taxes  to 

principles  thus  enunciated,  the  evolution  of  po-  the  amount  of  15  yen;  must  write  their  own 

iitical  opinion  has  gone  on,  until  the  consumma-  ballots,  signed  by  their  own  name,  and  stamped 

tion  of  the  event  of  Fob.  11,  1889.    On  this  day,  with  their  private  seal.    Minute  directions  as.  to 

amid  extraordinary  civic  demonstration  in  Tokio,  voting,  in  over  100  articles,  are  embodied  in  the 

and  national  rejoicings,  the  Mikado  promulgated  imperial  proclamation.    The  law  will  go  into 

tjie  new  Constitution,  which  makes  the  govern-  effect  April  1,  1890.    The  electoral  lists,  begun 

ment  of  Japan  in  spirit  representative,  and  in  on  April  1,  are  posted  for  public  scrutiny  and 

form  a  limited  monarchy.    The  seventy-six  arti-  correction  for  15  days  after  May  5,  are  settled 
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in  tho  autumn  or  winter  of  1890.    Heretofore  there  were  20  ships  in  the  navy,  with  a  tonnage 

the  rights  of  the  common  people  have  never  of  41,839,  and  a  horse-power  of  89,879,  and  cannon 

been   acknowledged,    definea,    or    guaranteed,  to  the  number  of  1(55.    The  personnel  was  as 

though  their  duties  and  responsibilities  have  follows:  Admirals  and  superior  officers,   159; 

been  onerous.     Under  the  new  Constitution,  the  officers,  1,305 ;  sub-officers,  1,855 ;  seamen,  6,- 

right  of  abode  and  of  changing  the  same,  of  482;  functionaries  and  naval  employes,  1,213; 

domicile  and  freedom  from  search,  secrecy  and  total,  10,814. 

inviolability  of  letters,  freedom  of  religious  be-  Trade. — The  value  of  commodities  exported 
lief,  liberty  of  speech,  writing,  publishing,  public  during  1888  amounted  to  85,705,510  yen,  and  the 
meeting,  association,  and  petition,  under  the  imports  to  65,455,234  yen,  a  total  foreign  trade 
limits  of  the  law,  and  of  exemption  from  arrest,  of  131,160,744  ven  ;  and  an  excess  of  exports 
detention,  trial,  or  punishment,  except  according  over  imports  oi  250,276  yen,  and  an  increased 
to  law,  are  firmly  guaranteed.  Many  of  the  foreign  trade  over  the  previous  year  of  27,051,- 
young  men,  especially  those  educated  in  the  Unit-  752  yen.  The  exports,  by  countries,  were ;  Unit- 
ed States  and  Europe,  are  already  preparing  for  ed  States.  22,618,483 ;  France,  13,636.250 ;  China, 
election  to  the  Diet                      *  11,426,714;   Germany,  1,617,564:   Canada   and 

Finanee. — The  following  figures  are  in  yen,  British  America,  857,323 ;  Corea,  707,175 ;  Italy, 

one  yen  being  equal  to  73<4  cents.    According  to  705.988 ;  Austria,  638,394 ;  East  Indies,  457,078. 

the  budget  of  Count  Matsukata  Masayoshi,  sane-  The  imports,  by  countries,  were :  Great  Britain, 

tioned  by  the  Mikado,  March  5,  1889,  the  total  28,693,367 ;   China,  10,360,134 ;  East  Indies,  7,- 

amount  of  revenue  for  1889-90   is   fixed    at  689,092;    United  States,    5,648,733;    Germany, 

76.600,185-23  yen,  and  the  total  expenditure  at  5,260,896;  France,  4,125,189;  Corea,  1,041,764. 

76,596,312*75  yen.    The  chief  items  of  revenue  The  chief  articles  exported  were  camphor,  coal, 

are :  Ijand  tax,  42,248,981*24 ;  tax  on  sake,  14,-  copper,  cuttle-fish,  porcelain,  rice,  silk,  and  tea, 

497,43816 ;  on  tobacco,  1,492,805*53 ;  soy,  1,215,-  the  two  latter  articles  amounting  in  value  to 

253*60;  customs  duties,  4,105,542-19;  fees  and  jen  30,270,000,  and  6,038,000  respectively.    In 

licenses,    1,413,748*32;    government    industries  imports,  the  chief   articles  were  cotton,  iron, 

and  property,  5,989,355*94.    The  chief  items  of  kerosene,  machinery,  woven  goods,  and  sugar, 

expenditure  are:  Imperial  household,  8,000,000;  the  value!  being  15,832.000,  2,086,000,  3,519,000, 

redemption  and  interest  on  national  debt,  20,-  6,681,000t  and  7,556.000  yen,  respectivel v.  Nearly 

000,000 ;  relief  fund   for  agricultural  distress,  all  the  tea,  and  half  the  silk,  came  to  the  United 

1,200,000 ;  expenses  of  internal  government,  6,-  States.    The  principal  imports  into  Japan  from 

603,087*69;  expenses  of   Finance  Deimrtment,  the  United  States  were  Kerosene,  clocks,  con- 

8,870,872;  War  Department  and  army,  12,097,-  densed  milk,  fiour,  railway  locomotives,  paper- 

177*43 ;  Navy  Department  and  navy,  5,596,000 ;  making  and  other  machinery,  watches,  books. 

Department   of   Justice,  3,371,240;    education,  and  leather. 

1,007,732;    communications    (telegraphs,    etc.)«  Population. — The  population,  by  census  com- 

3,748,837 ;  colonial  board  (Hokkaido),  2,120,601-  pleted  Jan.  1.  1888,  is  39,069,007,  of  whom  19,- 

*27 ;  internal  improvements,  roads,  rivers,  etc,  731.354  were  males,  and  19,337,653  females.  The 

2,083,936*86 ;    redemption    of    paper   currency,  births  during  1887  were  1,057,336,  of  whom  541,- 

2,253,928 ;  extra  expenses  in  army  and  navy  for  712  were  boys  and  515,824  girls,  or,  2*71  to 

forts,  ships,  etc.,  2,827.544*82.  The  national  debt  every  100  people,  or  105  boys  to  every  1(X)  girls, 

amounts  to  248,326,669*50,  of  which  6,430.876  is  The  death  figures  for  1887,  unusually  large  on  ac- 

foreign.    Paper  money  in  circulation  amounts  count  of  cholera,  were :  Males,  385,921 ;  females, 

to  46,666,086-40,  against  120,927,209  in  1878,  and  367,096 ;  being  9512  females  to  every  100  males, 

66,395,945  in  1887.    For  the  first  time,  the  maxi-  and  1*93  death  for  every  100  people.    In  1887 

mum  issue  of  exchequer  bills  has  been  fixed  by  the  births  were  304,519  in  excess  of   deaths, 

ordinance,  and  for  lo89-*90,  at  13.0(X),(X)0.  making  an  average  increase  of  population  of 

Army  and  NaTjr. — The  special  report  of  the  1*46  to  100  souls.  Of  the  total  number  of  Japan- 
War  Department,  issued  in  Afarch,  1889,  shows  ese,  30,005,322  live  on  the  main  island  Hondo, 
the  available  military  force  of  Japan,  in  the  Im-  and  6,021,457  in  Kiushiu,  leaving  but  3,042,228 
perial  Body  Guard  and  the  six  garrisons,  as  in  all  the  other  portions.  The  people,  ranked  as 
follows:  On  a  peace  footing,  21  general  com-  nobility,  gentry,  and  commons,  numbered  re- 
manding and  298  field  officers,  2,851  captains  spectively  3,228, 1,528,653,  29,478,844;  the  aver- 
and  subalterns,  6,541  non-commissioned  oflicers,  f^  to  each  family  being  4*75,  and  to  each  house- 
50,749  soldiers,  7,166  horses,  160  gims ;  on  a  war  hold  5*02.  Of  people  over  one  hundred  years 
footing,  21  commanding,  and  sSo  field  officers,  old  there  were  44,  one  being  one  hundred 
5,336  captains  and  subalterns,  11,520  non-com-  and  ten.  The  density  of  population  is  greatest 
missioned  officers,  183,484  soldiers  of  all  arms,  in  Western  Hondo,  after  which  in  their  onler 
7,166  horses,  240  field  ffuns ;  a  total  personnel  of  are  Central  Hondo,  Shikoku,  Kiushiu,  and  North- 
60,474  on  a  peace,  and  200,725  on  a  war  basis,  ern  Hondo,  the  average  being  for  the  whole 
There  are  also  2,046  gcnsd'arines,  101,193  in  the  empire  265  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The 
reserves  and  43.872  in  the  second  reserves.  The  Hokkaido  contains  but  6*5  persons  to  the  square 
military  system  comprises  the  W^ar  Department,  mile.  Four  cities  have  over  100,000,  and  23  nave 
and  under  it  the  army,  the  de[>artment  being  over  30,000  population.  In  1887,  333.873  mar- 
presided  over  by  the  Emperor,  who  appoints  the  ria£^es  took  place,  or  8*55  to  every  1,000  people; 
minister.  The  army  has  been  modeled  on  the  and  110,769  divorces,  or  2*84  to  every  l,(K)Opeo- 
French  system,  but  will  be  reorganized  on  the  pie ;  or,  about  one  divorce  to  every  three  mar- 
German  plan.  With  the  money  spent  for  forti-  ria<jes,  the  number  of  married  couples  being 
fications,  the  military  system  consumes  over  one  7,346,224,  or  188*03  to  every  1,000  of  the  ix)pula- 
sixth  of  the  revenue  of  the  empire.    In  1886,  tion.    In  1886,  7,107  persons,  4,626  males,  and 
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2,481  females,  committed  suicide,  against  7,282  796,809,  lead  518,625,  antimony  1,238,000,  tin 
in  1885,  and  5.603  in  1884,  the  greater  number  141,675,  coal  2,166,942,308  pounds  avoirdupois, 
in  each  year  bein^  over  fifty  years  old ;  while  175  with  manganese,  arsenic,  copper  sulphate,  pe- 
cases  of  suicides  m  1886  were  by  persons  sixteen  troleum,  sulphur,  porcelain  clay,  lignite,  graph- 
years  old  or  under.     Strangulation  is  the  fa-  ite.  marble,  alum,  asphalt,  steatite,  mica,  etc.,  in 
vorite  means  employed,  the  figures  in  each  year  quantities  greatly  exceeding    those  of   former 
showing  nearly  three  times  as  many  victims  by  years  when  the  same  mines  were  under  Govem- 
this  mode  as  by  all  others  combined.    The  other  ment  control.    Nearly  all  the  mineral  wealth  of 
methods,  in  the  order  of  their  popularity,  are,  Japan  is  now  exploited  by  private  enterprise,  the 
drowning,  cutting,  stabbing,  shooting,  poisoning,  Government  not  finding  the  working  of  the 
falling,  explosion,  and  biting  the  tongue.    As  to  mines  a  profitable  enterprise, 
causes,  in  1886,  w£  find  the  suicides  ascribed  to :  Transportation  ana  Communication. — In 
Insanity,  2,598;  loss  of  fortune  or  grief,  2,171 ;  no  respect  has  the  country  improved  its  facilities 
love,  811 ;  sickness,  759;  remorse  or  shame,  273 ;  more  than  in  the  matters  of  roads,  vehicles,  and 
other  reasons  being  intent  to  defeat  justice  or  water  craft,  and  in  postal,  telegraph,  electrical, 
domestic  punishment,  to  avoid  payment  of  debts,  and  steam  service.    Whereas  private  or  public 
or  on  account  of  familv  disputes,  etc.    There  wheeled  vehicles  for  passenger  senice  were,  un- 
were  in  1886, 12,960  deatlis  by  violence  or  acci-  til  1860,  unknown,  and  carts  and  wagons  rare, 
dent,  of  which  104  were  of  burglars  or  at  the  there  were  in  1886  1.959  private  carriages,  8,507 
hands  of  robbers,  23  by  highwaymen,  79  from  horse- wagons,  1 66,058  ^Vn-ri/p»-«/ki,  474,290  carts 
revenge,  98  from  love  or  jealousy,  24  in  resist-  or  wagons  drawn  by  men,  and  5,949  ox-carts, 
ance  to  armed  force,  2,494  by  fire  or  the  acci-  a  grand  total  of  677,849  vehicles.     Of  ships 
dents  of  conflagration,  62  fmm  the  attacks  of  bunt  on  European  models,  th^te  were,  of  steam- 
beasts  or  the  bites  of  venomous  insects,  1,236  ers460,  of  63,314  tons,  and  15,107  horse-power; 
from  famine,  etc  of  sailing  vessels,  688,  of  56,927  tons.    Of  junks 
Agricnltare  and  Indastry.  —  Rice  is  the  there  were  16,757,  of  13,984,090  bushels  caphcity, 
chief  food.    In  1887,  6,592,678  acres  of  irrigated  and  of  boats  523,652 ;  besides  146,606  bateaux  ex- 
land  was  cultivated  for  this  cereal,  the  yield  em pt  from  taxation.  Of  the  1,148  ships  of  foreign 
being  200,000,000  bushels.    Of  rye  and  barley,  build,  688  were  sailers,  and  460  steamers,  of 
3,978,437  acres  were  cultivated,  yielding  79,-  which  62  were  of  iron  and  12  of  iron  sheathed 
115,720  bushels.    Salt  farms  in  1886  occupied  with  wood.  Of  steamers  16,  and  of  sailers  23,  were 
27,782  acres  of  sea-shore  and  other  land,  em-  built  in  Japan.    The  figures  for  1888  are  much 
ploying  16,579    boilers,    producing    26,429,565  larger,  the  Japanese  now  building  also  war  and 
Dushels  of  salt.    In  sericulture,  1,619,689  cards  merchant  ships  of  large  size  in  tlieir  own  yards 
of  eggs,  6,099,073  pounds  of  fine  and  1,460,974  of  wood  and  of  iron.    The  railways  from  Tokio 
pound  of  inferior  raw  silk,  and  422,636  pounds  to  Kioto  and  Kobe,  and  to  Serdai  are  finished,  the 
of  hanks  of  reeled  silk  were  produced.    Of  tea,  number  of  miles  open  to  traffic  exceeding  1,000; 
28,044,622  pounds  of  fine,  and  28,078,609  of  in-  those  in  course  of  construction  May  24,  1889, 
fefior  grades  were  grown,  making  a  total  crop  measuring  553,  and  those  survejred  447  miles, 
of   56,123,231  pounds.     The    sugar    produced  making  a  grand  total  of  2,000  miles  of  railway, 
amounted  to  113,061,803  pounds,  of  which  18,-  which  are  expected  to  be  serviceable  by  1891.  Of 
765,221  were  raw  and  94,296,582  were  refined,  lighthouses,  m  1886,  there  were  in  operation  59, 
Of  sak^  (various  kinds  of  fermented  or  distilled  in  addition  to  16  buop  and  7  beacons ;  besides 
liquor  made  from  rice),   15,105  proprietors  in  103coastsignalsof  various  sorts  sustained  by  pri- 
15,025  distilleries  or  breweries  produced  of  com-  vate  individuals  and  local  tolls  on  passing  ves- 
mon  sak^  or  rice  beer  114,762,000,  and  of  dis-  sels.    The  Government  outlay  for  salaries,  oil, 
tilled  sak^  or  rice  brandy  1,964,360,  and  of  other  and  repairs  in  1886  was  $66,876. 
kinds  of  liquor  3,188,760  gallons,  respectively.  Political  Statistics,— There  are  79,277  of- 
Of  sak^  made  for  family  use  and  prohibited  from  fleers,  in  four  ranks,  receiving  pay  from  the  na- 
sale,  25,291,480  gallons  were  produced  by  784,-  tional  treasury  or  from  local  taxes,  to  the  total 
778  persons.    The  Government  tax,  since  1884,  amount  of  1.868,518  yen  monthly,  who  form  the 
of  one  yen  (78-4  cents,  silver)  on  every  ten  gal-  personnel  of  the  Central  Government  and  local 
Ions  manufactured  and  sold,  and  of  eighty  sen  authorities.    Of  these,  25,578  are  in  the  execu- 
('73  cent)  on  the  same  amount  for  household  tive  departments,  8,224  in  the  judicial  service, 
use,  has  notably  diminished  the  product  as  com-  28,346  are  police  functionaries,  6,542  are  con- 
pared  with  former  years.    The  average  quantity  nected  with  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  2.330  are 
to  each  inhabitant  in  1887  was  15  quarts,  as  com-  engineers,  making  a  total  of  66,020  civilians  of 
pared  with  the  average  of  21  quarts  during  the  official  rank ;  the  remainder  of  the  79.2^7  being 
years  1879-83.    Of  soy  44,985,480  gallons  were  commissioned  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.    In 
made  in  1886  by  12,979  manufacturers  in  13,132  the  45  local  assemblies,  now  organized  in  the 
places.    Of  textile  fabrics  in  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  prefectures,  which  discuss  and   apportion  the 
etc.,  the  value  of  piece  goods  for  clothing  was  funds  raised  by  local  taxation,  there  are  (March, 
16,132.796  yen,  and  for  girdles,  string,  etc.,  1.692,-  1889)  2,216  members,  out  of  a  possible  total  of 
849  yen.    In  mining  products,  the  metal  ob-  2,228 ;  of  whom  90  are  chairmen  or  vice-chair- 
taine<l  in  Government  mines  amounted  to  470  men  of  the  standing  committees,  on  which  are 
pounds  of  gold,  and  156,046  pounds,  troy,  of  306  persons.    The  «AuoA:«  orgentrv  number  507, 
silver;  and  of  copper,  iron,  ana  coal,  18,  3,594,  and  the  common  people  1,709  of  tVie  total  nnm- 
and  310,904  tons  (of  2,240  pounds)  respectively,  ber.     There  are    now  about    10,000   Japanese 
By  private  enterprise,  there  were  mined,  in  round  abroad,  in  Hawaii,  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
numbers,  of  gold  198  and  of  silver  18,555,295  Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  and  legations  are 
pounds  troy ;  and  of  copper  21,677,935,  iron  21,-  established  in  12  countries. 
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Political  Erents. — The  year  1889  was  one  urv.  A  permanent  f and  is  maintained  by  the  Gov- 
of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  Japan,  ernment,  which  is  drawn  upon  for  "  fire,"  "  flood." 
New  treaties,  foreshadowing  the  abolition  of  the  **  storm,"  and  '*  other  calamities."  In  188G, 
galling  restrictions,  such  as  the  extra-territori-  70,902  households,  containing  1,225.888  persons 
aiity  clause  and  the  forced  imposition  of  ob-  were  assisted,  at  a  cost  of  $877,745 ;  but  the  ex- 
noxious  tariffs,  which  have  kept  Japan  in  an  pense  for  1889  will  exceed  these  figures.  Prom 
inferior  position  before  the  treaty  powers,  have  October  to  the  end  of  the  year  1889,  there  were 
been  made  with  Mexico,  and  negotiated  with  serious  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet,  and  great  po- 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Russia^  That  litical  excitement  throughout  the  country,  on  the 
with  Mexico  was  signed  at  Washington,  D.  C,  subject  of  treaty  revision.  The  crv  of  the  ultra- 
Nov.  30, 1888,  and  sanctioned  and  published  by  patriotic  natives  is  "  Japan  for  the  Japanese," 
the  Japanese  Government  in  Tokio,  July  17,  with  the  intent  of  yielding  only  a  minimum  to 
1889.    By  this  treaty,  foreigners  (that  is,  in  the  the  demands  of  the  foreign  powers.    On  Oct. 

f>resent  case,  Mexicans)  are  for  the  first  time  al-  11  Count  I  to,  the  Minister  President  of  State, 
owed  to  reside,  travel  freely,  trade,  and  bold  resigned,  and  on  the  18th  Count  Okuma,  Min- 
property  anywhere  in  Japan,  and  all  special  re-  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  attacked  by  an  as- 
strictions  as  to  jurisdiction  and  commerce  are  sassin,  who  threw  a  gas-pipe  dynamite  bomb  into 
removed.  The  other  treaties  not  yet  ratified  will  the  minister's  carriage  as  he  was  entering  the 
probably  throw  all  Japan  open  to  general  for-  vard  of  his  office.  The  assassin,  who  had  carried 
eign  trade  and  residence  by  1891.  On  Jan.  11«  his  weapon  in  an  umbrella  until  the  critical  roo- 
1889,  the  Mikado  removed  from  the  last  of  his  ment,  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  like  all  the 
temporary  quarters  occupied  since  his  arrival  in  assassins  so  numerous  since  1868,  was  of  the  ul- 
Tokio,  Nov.  26, 1868,  and  entered  the  new  and  tra-Conservative  party.  Count  Okuma's  life  was 
splendid  imperial  palace  just  completed  at  a  saved  after  amputation  of  the  right  leg.  A  new 
cost  of  11,200  yen.  Here,  on  Feb.  11,  were  held  Cabinet  was  formed  in  December,  of  which 
the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  promulgation  of  Counts  Yamagata  and  Aoki  are  prominent  mem- 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  empire.  The  in-  bers.  On  Nov.  8  Prince  Ham,  bom  Sept  6, 1879, 
demnity  of  $15,000,  paid  by  the  United  States  for  was  proclaimed  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and 
the  Japanese  families  at  Ik^jima,  who  were  killed  presented  with  the  famous  sword  **  Jar-cutter," 
or  wounded  by  handling  unexploded  shells  fired  forged  bv  Amakuni,  a.  d.  701-703. 
during  target-practice  by  an  American  man-of-  Sellglon.— In  1888  there  were  in  all  the  em- 
war,  was  received  in  Tokio  in  April,  and  on  July  pire  191,968  Shinto  shrines  and  temples,  with 
8, 1889,  was  paid.  Viscount  Arinori  Mori,  Min-  14,849  priests,  and  72.089  Buddhist  temples,  with 
ister  of  Education,  formerly  the  Mikado's  envoy  56,266  priests.  Of  Protestant  Christians  there 
in  Washington,  was  assassinated  in  his  own  are  443  foreign  missionaries,  who  in  1888  bap- 
house  by  a  student  and  fanatical  Shintdist,  Feb.  tized  6,959  converts.  There  are  288  church  or- 
11,  while  in  full  dress  for  attendance  at  the  im-  ganizations,  142  native  pastors  and  257  unor- 
perial  palace  to  witness  the  granting  of  the  new  dained  native  preachers  and  helpers,  25,514 
Constitution.  The  assassin  was  cut  down  by  Mr.  church  members  (of  whom  6,884  are  men,  4,968 
Mori*s  attendant.  Several  newspapers  were  sus-  women,  1,970  children  are  communicants),  with 
pended  on  account  of  sympathy  with  the  mur-  9,697  students  in  schools,  the  contributions  of 
derer,  at  whose  grave  a  demonstration  was  pre-  the  native  churches  amounting  to  64.454*70  yen. 
vented  by  the  police,  the  biography  and  pub-  The  Roman  Catholic  adherents  number  10,026, 
lished  poems  of  the  assassin  being  also  suppressed,  and  the  Greek  Catholics  15,542,  the  former  be- 
In  April  the  Cabinet  was  strengthened  bv  acces-  in^  taught  by  French,  and  the  latter  b]r  Russian 
sion  to  office  of  members  of  the  Radical  party,  missionaries.  The  Protestant  missionaries  are  al- 
Further  evidences  of  the  complete  obliteration  most  wholly  American  and  British, 
of  marks  of  division  and  old  causes  of  alienation  JEW8.  The  year  has  been  happily  unevent- 
of  feeling  were  seen — 1.  in  the  inauguration  of  ful,  so  far  as  persecutions  and  excesses  are  con- 
a  monument  on  the  battle-field  of  Uyeno,  in  To-  cemed.  There  has  been  a  gratifying  cessation 
kio,  to  the  memory  of  the  followers  of  the  Ty-  of  disorders  a^inst  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Rou- 
ooon  who  fell  in  the  War  of  the  Restoration,  mania,  while  m  Germany  the  reign  of  the  new 
1868^*70 ;  2,  a  requiem  mass  in  the  Roman  Emperor  has  begun  auspiciously  for  toleration 
Catholic  church  in  Tsukiji,  Tokio,  at  the  request  and  liberty.  Slight  outbreaks  in  Morocco  were 
of  the  last  Tycoon,  Hitotsubashi,  still  living  at  soon  quelled.  In  Austria-Hungary  the  anti- 
Shidznoka,  for  the  repose  of  all  Europeans  who  Semitic  spirit  manifested  itself,  but  the  Govern- 
had  died  b^  war,  assassination,  or  otherwise,  in  ment  was  firm,  and  the  agitation  ceased. 
Japan  previous  to  Jan.  3, 1868,  when  the  present  Apart  from  local  incidents,  the  one  international 
Imperial  Government  began:  and,  8,  a  grand  subject  of  discussion  has  been  that  of  emigration, 
religious  ceremony  by  75  Buddhist  priests  at  and  notably  in  connection  with  Baron  de  Hi rsch's 
Ikeiami,  near  Yokohama,  for  the  repose  of  the  munificent  gifts  for  Jewish  education,  which  ag- 
souls  of  the  crew  of  the  United  States  steamer  gregate  $20,000,000.  The  Austrian  Government 
**  Oneida,"  sunk  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  has  given  its  consent,  and  the  movement  for  in- 
steamer  **  Bombay,"  in  1870,  when  more  than  100  dustrial  e<lucation  among  the  Jews  of  Austrian 
Americans  in  the  United  States  navy  were  Galicia  will  be  bcgtm  without  delay.  But  Rus- 
drowned.  Nine  new  ports  have  been  opened,  at  sia  has  unequivocally  refused  its  consent, 
which  foreign  vessels  can  load  rice,  wheat,  coal,  Whether  it  is  unwilling  to  have  its  destitute 
etc.  The  severe  loss  of  life,  and  consequent  dis-  Jewish  population  raised  to  a  higher  educational 
tress,  caused  by  earth(|uakes,  fires,  and  fioods  plan,  or  regards  Baron  de  Hirsch*s  project  as 
during  the  year,  exceedmg  any  year  since  1859,  opposed  to  home  interests  and  policy,  its  action 
have  caused  a  great  drain  on  the  national  treas-  is  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences  for  the 
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Russian  Jews.  Meanwhile,  Baron  de  Hirsch  has  In  the  United  States,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
been  turning  his  attention  to  other  outlets.  He  Hirsch,  of  Chicago ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elkan  Cohn, 
is  considering  the  feasibility  of  devoting  many  of  San  Francisco ;  Sigismund  Kaufmann  and 
millions  for  the  emigration  of  Russian  J&ws  to  Isaac  Phillips,  of  New  York ;  Henry  S.  Frank, 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  Argentine  Philadelphia;  Hon.  Lewis  Arnheim,  Augusta. 
Republic  English  and  American  Hebrews  are  During  the  year,  the  new  edifice  for  the  Jewish 
being  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  action  can  Hospital  and  Home  was  erected  in  Philadelphia 
not  long  be  deferred.  A  migration  on  a  large  and  a  large  building  fund  was  raised  for  a  Jew- 
scale  of  the  Jewish  proletariat  to  the  Occident  ish  Home  for  the  Aged  in  Cincinnati.  A  large 
is  not  regarded  with  favor,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  subscription  list  was  gathered  for  the  American 
that  a  wiser  policy  will  prevail,  which  will  result  Jewish  Publication  Society,  and  Mrs.  Magnus's 
in  better  education  at  home  or  in  adjacent  lands,  *'  Jewish  History  "  and  Graelz's  history  were  se- 
rather  than  in  any  assisted  emigration  with  its  lected  for  early  issue.  The  Hon.  Solomon  Hirsch, 
attendant  dangers.  of  Portland,  Oregon,  was  appointed  United  States 
The  labor  problem  is  another  international  Minister  to  Turkey.  The  Jewish  Ministers'  Asso- 
topic  of  the  day. .  In  London,  it  was  made  the  ciation  and  the  Sabbath-School  Union  held  their 
subject  of  governmental  action,  and  the  dangers  regular  meetings.  The  entire  Jewish  community 
of  indiscriminate  immigration  were  clearly  indi-  in  New  York  united  in  a  Hebrew  Educational 
cated ;  the  massing  of  cheap  labor  was  shown  to  Fair,  lasting  two  weeks,  and  with  gross  receipts 

Jroduce  evil  results  for  large  numbers  of   the  of  $185,000,  to  build  a  mission  edifice  in  the 

ewish  wage-earners  who  crowd  in  special  lines  heart  of  the  tenement-house  district  down  town, 

of  work.    This  fact  has  aroused  the  leaders  of  Dr.  A.  S.  IsaAcs  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ger- 

the  London  Jewish  community  to  increased  edu-  man  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University 

cational  and  philantiiropic  activity.    A  similar  of  New  York.    Dr.  L.  Grossman,  of  Detroit  was 

danger  has  been  threatened  in  New  York,  owing  appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 

to  the  great  increase  in   Jewish   immigrants;  of  Michigan. 

other  nationalities  have  contributed  their  share        JOHNSTOWN  FLOOD.    Among  the  great 

to  the  crisis,  and  the  Jews  of  New  York  raised  catastrophes  of  the  century  in  the  United  States, 

by  their  Educational  Fair,  in  December,  about  the  flood  that  overwhelmed  the  towns  of  the 

$120,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Hebrew  institute  Conemaugh  valley  in  western  Pennsylvania,  on 

for  religious  and  industrial  training,  with  free  Mav  81,  stands  foremost  of  its  kind  in  hortt)r 

lectures  and  amusements    for   the  immigrant  and  destructiveness.     Though  the  amount  of 

classes.    Technical  schools  for  the  lads,  Indus-  property  swept  away  was  more  than  $10,000,000 

trial  classes  for  the  girls,  the  kindergarten  for  worth,  this  was  the  most  trivial  element  of  loss, 

the  children,  are  rapidly  following  each  other  in  That  which  makes  the  Johnstown  flood  so  excep- 

the  chief  American  cities,  and  will  provide  for  tional  is  the  terrible  fact  that  it  swept  away 

the  Americanization  of  the  immigrant.  half  as  many  lives  as  did  the  battle  of  Gettys- 

Among  the  civic  honors  of  the  year  gained  by  burg,  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  civil  war,  and 

Jews  abroad  may  be  mentioned  the  appointment  transformed  a  rich  and  prosperous  valley  for 

of  Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  of  London,  as  mem-  more  than  twenty  miles  into  a  vast  chamel- 

ber  of  the  Privy  Council ;  the  knighthood  of  Sir  house.    Johnstown  is  located  on  the  Pennsyl- 

Benjamin  Benjamin,  of  Melbourne,  and  his  ap-  vania  Railroad,  39  miles  west-southwest  of  Al- 

pointment  as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Coun-  toona  and  78  miles  east-by-south  of  Pittsburg, 

cil  of  Victoria;  Alfred  de  Rothschild's  elevation  and  was  a  city  of  about  28,000  inhabitants.    As 

to  the  shrievalty  of  London;  Joseph  E.  Ezra  made  the  seat  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  one  of  the 

sheriff  of  Calcutta ;  Prof.  Ascoli  appointed  sena-  greatest  industrial  establishments  of  the  United 

tor  by^he  King  of  Italy;  Josef  Israels  gained  States,  with  an  average  employment  of  6,000  men, 

medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  exhibition ;  Sir  Henry  it  was  the  most  important  member  of  the  chain 

Aaron  Isaacs  became  Lord-Mayor  of  London.  of  boroughs  annihilated ;  and  as  such  has  given 

Among  the  notable  deaths  abroad  were  Dr.  the  popular  title  by  which  the  disaster  is  known. 

Asher  Asher  and  Sir  Benjamin  Samuel  Phillips,  The  Conemaugh  valley  has  long  been  famous 

of  London ;  Dr.  A.  Cohen,  of  Groningen ;  Giu-  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.    The  Pennsylvania 

seppe   Revere,  Cavalier   Trieste  of   Italy ;    M.  Railroad  follows  its  curves  for  nearly  25  miles. 

Roest,  Of  Amsterdam ;  Misses  Anna  Maria  Gold-  Lying  on  the  lower  western  slope  of  the  Alle- 

smid  and  Amy  Levy,  of  London ;  Sir  Jacob  ghany  mountains,  the  valley,  inclosed  between 

Behrens,  of  Bradford,  England ;   Hon.  Robert  K)fty  hills,  resembles  in  a  general  way  an  open 

Nunes,  of  Jamaica ;  Samuel  Goldenthal,  of  Jassy ;  curve  hook  running  from  South  Fork,  where  the 

Hirsch  Rabbinowitz,  of  St.  Petersburg ;  Counts  inundatiolti  first  made  itself  felt  in  a  southwest- 

NLssim  and  Abraham  do  Camondo,  Col.  Gabriel  erly  direction  to  Johnstown,  and  thence  sixteen 

Salvador,  and  Mr.  E.  Veneziani,  of  Paris ;  Solo-  miles  northwest  to  New  Florence,  where  the 

mon  Brodsky,  of  Odessa ;  Baron  Ignaz  Kolisch,  more  terrible  effects  of  the  flood  ended,  though 

Bernhard  Singer,  and  Josef  von  Weilen.  of  Vi-  its  devastation  did  not  entirely  cease  at  this 

enna ;  Samuel  Alatri,  of  Rome ;  Prof.  G.  Weil,  of  point.   (See  map.)   A  lateral  valley  extends  about 

Heidelberg;    Baroness    Nina    Levi-Vivante,  of  six  miles  from  South  Fork  in  a  southeasterly 

Florence;  M.  B.  Jesurun,  of  Curacoa;  A.  Will-  direction,  at  the  head  of  which  was  located  the 

iam  Jacobson,  the  Hague;  Walter  Myers, arehfe-  Conemaugh  lake  reservoir,  owned  and  used  as  a 

ologist,    of    London  ;    and    Rabbis    Liberman,  summer  resort  by  the  South  Fork  Hunting  and 

Nancy;    M.    Mendelssohn,    Kimberley  ;    Jacob  Fishing  Club  of  f^ittsburg.    Here  g^me,  both  fin 

Chadowski,  Berlin  ;  Herrman  Jonas,  Flamburg  ;  and  feather,  was  preserved  with  the  most  jealous 

Elias  Karpeles,  Vienna ;  Wieser,  Bohemia ;  Bru-  seclusion.    Below  South  Fork  came  succe^ively 

ell,  of  Moravia.  the   boroughs   of   Mineral    Point,  Conemaugh, 
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Woodvale,  and  then  the  city  of  Johnstown. 
Conemaugh  creek,  formed  by  two  branches  join- 
ing at  South  Pork,  flows  through  the  length  of 
the  valley,  unites  at  Johnstown  with  Stony  creek, 
and  thenceforward  is  known  as  the  Conemaugh 
river.  The  larger  portion  of  Johnstown  lay  be- 
tween the  two  creeks,  but  the  celebrated  Cambria 
Iron  Works,  the  heart  of  the  business  of  the 
whole  section,  were  on  the  north  side  of  Cone- 
maugh creek,  and  above  the  railroad,  which 
crossed  the  river  made  by  the  confluence  of  the 


about  flfty  feet  wide,  and  ordinarily  not  more 
than  knee-deep  in  the  middle.  Stony  creek  may 
be  defined  in  similar  terms,  except  that  it  is 
somewhat  wider  and  deeper. 

Conemaugh  lake,  distant  about  6  miles  from 
South  Fork,  at  the  head  of  a  lateral  valley,  was 
formerly  an  old  reservoir  which  hnd  been  a 
feeder  of  the  now  disused  Pennsylvania  canal. 
It  became  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
road  when  that  company  purchased  the  fran- 
chises and  works  of  the  canal,  and  was  after- 
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creeks  on  a  magnificent  arched  bridge  of  stone. 
This  bridge  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible phases  of  the  whole  tragedy.  South  of 
Johnstown,  across  Stony  creek,  lay  two  popu- 
lous suburbs,  Kernville  and  Grubtown.  in  a  lat- 
eral valley.  Following  the  windings  of  the  valley 
beyond  Johnstown,  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
came  successively  at  brief  intervals  Cambria 
City,  Conemaujrh  Furnace,  Morrilville,  Sheridan, 
Sang-HoUow,  Nineveh,  and  New  Florence.  All 
these  villages,  which  in  many  cases  were  almost 
coterminous,  were  suburbs  of  Johnstown — either 
the  residences  of  the  employes  of  the  Cambria 
Iron  Works,  or  the  seats  of  subsidiary  steel  and 
iron  mills,  with  some  independent  industries. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  boroughs  south  of 
Johnstown,  and  those  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  valley.  They  were  all  esi«ential  portions 
of  the  Johnstown  system  of  industries,  and  all 
shared  a  common  fate.  The  topography  of  the 
doomed  valley  now  may  l)e  easily  grasped — a 
deep  hollow  about  a  half-mile  in  width,  with  in- 
fiexible  barriers  on  either  side,  turning  sharply 
at  Johnstown  in  the  direction  of  nearly  a  right 
angle.  Conemaugh  creek,  with  low  banks,  not 
more  than  two  feet  in  height,  is  a  shallow  run 


ward  sold  to  the  South  Fork  Fishing  and  Hunting 
Club.  In  altitude  it  was  about  275  fe«t  above 
the  Johnstown  level,  and  was  about  2i  miles  long 
and  1|  mile  in  its  jrreatest  width.  In  many 
places  it  was  100  feet  m  depth,  and  it  held  a  larger 
volume  of  water  than  anj  other  reservoir  in  the 
United  States.  The  origmal  size  of  the  lake  had 
been  quadrupled  by  engineering  artifice  to  meet 
the  demands  of  pleasure  and  sport.  The  dam 
that  restrained  the  waters  was  nearly  1,000 
feet  in  length.  110  feet  in  height,  90  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  and  25  feet  wide  at  the  top,  which  was 
used  as  a  driveway.  For  ten  years  or  more  this 
dam  was  believed  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  the 
Conemaugh  valley  in  times  of  freshet,  though 
fully  equal  to  all  ordinary  emergencies.  Frequent 
protests  had  been  made  to  the  South  Fork  Club, 
which  they  met  by  having  a  monthly  inspection 
made.  Though  the  reports  of  the  engineer  had 
always  been  favorable,  there  had  been  panics  on 
several  occasions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley.  It  was  claimed  by  engineers  who  exam- 
ined the  remains  of  the  dam  after  the  break  that 
it  was  badly  devised  and  built.  The  points  of. 
criticism  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  Both 
the  original  and  reconstructed  dams  were  built 
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entirely  of  earth,  with  no  heart  wall,  and  only  brought  about  by  the  swollen  waters  of  Stony 

riprapped  on  the  slopes.    It  is  said  that  no  other  creek.    Many  boats  were  plying  in  the  streets, 

dam   m  the   Unitea  States  over  60  feet  high  which  had  been  transformed  into  canals.    Yet 

lacked  a  central  wall  of  puddle  or  masonry.    The  all  were  cheerful,  and  most  were  disposed  to 

center  of  the  reconstructed  wall,  instead  of  crown-  laugh  at  the  oft-reiterated  threat  of  the  Cone- 

ing  in  the  middle,  was  2  feet  lower  than  at  the  maugh   lake.     A  few  hundred  had,   however, 

ends.    The  rock  spill-way  had  been  contracted  taken  the  matter  seriously  and  found  security 

and  partly  obstructed  with  a  grating  to  prevent  for  themselves  and  their  families  on  the  neigh- 

the  escape  of  fish.    The  original  discharge-pipe  boring  hillsides. 

at  the  foot  of  the  dam  had  been  closed  when  tne  When  the  center  of  the  dam  yielded  at  3  p.  m. 
wall  was  reconstructed.  These  two  facts  greatly  it  did  so  in  a  break  800  feet  wide.  Trees  and 
reduced  the  rate  of  maximum  discharge.  The  rocks  were  hurled  high  in  the  air,  and  the  vast 
total  result  of  all  the  differences  of  condition  was  boiling  flood  sprang  down  the  ravine  like  an 
that  the  new  dam  was  no  safer  against  excessive  arrow  from  the  bow.  It  took  one  hour  to 
flood,  apart  from  inferior  construction,  than  the  empty  the  reservoir.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
original  wall  would  have  been  with  a  crest  one  it  reached  South  Fork,  and  thence,  changing  the 
half  lower  above  the  bottom  of  the  spill-way.  direction  of  its  rush,  swept  through  the  valley 
The  portions  of  the  dam  remaining  intact  con-  of  the  Conemaugh.  An  attempt  to  follow  its 
sistea  mostly  of  the  old  structure.  There  seems  method  of  proceeding,  considered  merely  as  a 
to  have  been  no  great  leakage  through  the  dam,  mechanical  force,  will  be  of  interest.  When  the 
the  disintegration  coming  from  wat«r  over  the  deluge  reached  South  Fork,  one  of  the  first  ob- 
top.  With  a  dam  structurally  weak  and  with  stacles  demolished  was  the  viaduct  over  the 
insufficient  means  of  discharging  a  surplus  vol-  fork.  This  bridge  was  built  as  a  State  work  as 
ume,  it  seems  now  pretty  clear  that  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  old  portage  road,  and  its  destruction 
a  matter  of  time  before  such  a  reservoir,  situated  made  the  most  serious  gap  between  Johnstown 
in  a  region  notorious  for  its  extreme  freshets,  and  Harrisburg.  After  sweeping  away  the  via- 
would  jield  to  the  enormous  pressure  and  send  duct,  the  main  bore  of  the  deluge,  with  the  small- 
down  Its  resistless  waters  like  an  avalanche  to  er  bores  on  the  sides,  washed  out  the  portage 
desolate  the  valley.  This  is  precisely  what  road  for  miles.  A  small  bore  rushing  down  a 
it  did  do  on  May  31,  the  break  occurring  about  brook  behind  South  Fork  village  was  bicked  up 
8  p.  M.  It  became  evident  before  noon  to  those  by  the  main  flood,  and  at  once  demolished  all 
at  the  dam — for  there  were  two  engineers  super-  the  houses,  but,  happilv,  with  trifling  loss  of  life, 
intending  work  at  the  time— that  the  rapidly  The  flood  moved  steadily  forward  with  increas- 
swelling  waters  had  begun  to  threaten  imrae-  ing  height,  velocity,  and  power.  Trees  in  great 
diate  danger.  The  violent  and  protracted  rains  numbers,  matt«d  with  shrubs  and  underbrush; 
had  not  seriously  affected  the  lake  till  the  day  rocks,  some  of  them  large  bowlders ;  the  tim- 
before,  when  the  level  rose  rapidly.  As  soon  as  bers  and  debris  of  houses— were  carried  on  the 
the  engineers  realized  the  penl  they  put  a  force  great  rampart  of  water  in  its  rush.  The  flood 
of  men  at  work  opening  a  sluice-way  to  ease  the  accommodated  itself  to  the  breaks  and  irregu- 
pressure.  All  attempts  were  in  vam.  At  2.30  larities  in  the  line  of  its  march.  Its  thrust 
p.  M.  a  foot  of  water  was  flowing  over  the  dam.  was  lateral  .and  downward  as  well  as  forward. 
Several  messengers  had  ridden  down  earlier  in  While  scouring  every  curve  and  bend  in  the 
the  day  to  warn  the  people  in  the  valley  of  the  mountain  widls,  its  center  moved  straight  on 
imminent  danger.  Two  hours  before  the  break  Johnstown  over  the  somewhat  tortuous  bed  of 
of  the  dam  the  facts  had  been  reported  and  freely  the  Conemaugh.  Owing  to  the  difference  of  ve- 
discussed  in  Johnstown,  many  refusing  to  believe  locity  on  the  center  and  sides,  due  loss  of  power 
the  story,  on  the  ground  that  similar  alarms  had  by  lateral  thrust,  and  the  following  of  the  lines 
previously  proved  ill-founded.  There  is  no  ques-  of  curves  and  bends,  eddies  and  whirlpools  were 
tion  that  ample  warning  was  given  and  that  all  formed,  which  churned  and  dashed  together 
the  people  in  the  Conemaugh  valley  could  easily  the  immense  mass  of  material,  that  grew  larger 
have  escaped  with  many  of  their  valuables  had  with  every  yard  of  advance,  as  the  waters  mwle 
they  acted  promptly.  When  it  became  certain  and  sucked  in  fresh  wreckage.  Wherever  mount- 
that  the  dam  would  soon  go,  Engineer  Park,  ains  retreat,  thev  push  out  flats  or  slopes  to  the 
who  had  been  working  at  the  sluice-way,  mount-  edge  of  the  valley  stream.  The  villages  and 
ed  a  swift  horse  and  rode  down  into  the  vallev  boroughs  overwhelmed  were  built  on  just  such 
at  breakneck  speed,  warning  all  within  reach  flats,  and  only  such  portions  escaped  as  had 
of  his  voice  to  fly  at  once  to  the  hills  for  safe-  crept  up  the  hillsides.  The  houses  at  Mineral 
ty.  Another  warning  had  been  given  to  the  Point,  where  the  valley  widens  somewhat,  were 
people  of  Johnstown  in  the  fact  that  before  noon  lifted  from  their  foundations  by  a  side-bore  of 
a  great  log-boom  on  Stony  creek,  some  ten  miles  the  flood  and  added  to  the  contents  of  the  insa- 
b«$k,  had  broken  and  been  precipitated  on  the  tiable  maw  that  swallowed  everything  and  sought 
town  by  the  high  waters,  which  stood  in  the  for  more.  With  the  procession  of  the  deluge, 
streets  knee-deep  and  in  some  cases  nearly  to  the  trees,  logs,  debris  of  buildings,  rocks,  railr(»d 
second  stories  of  houses.  The  annual  recur-  irons,  and  the  indescribable  mass  of  drift  were 
rence,  however,  of  freshets,  more  or  less  severe,  more  and  more  compacted  for  battering  power; 
obliging  people  to  move  themselves  and  their  and  what  the  advanced  bore  of  the  flood  spared, 
furniture  to  an  upper  story,  had  so  hardened  their  the  mass  in  the  rear,  made  up  of  countless  bat- 
minds  that  the  familiar  danger  carried  no  threat  tering  rams,  surely  destroyea.  At  East  Cone- 
of  anything  worse.  Most  of  the  workmen  at  the  maugh  was  the  yani  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
Cambria  Iron  Works  had  been  excused  from  road,  with  about  thirty-two  engines  and  cars, 
work  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  their  families  switches,  tracks,  etc.      Every  building  in  the 
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yard  <ras  demolished  in  in  lostsnt     Enginee  two  minutes  wronght  this  revalt.    The  barbed 

vrighing  tirentj  Ions  were  tossed  like  te&then  wire  works  and  the  steel  milts  were  full  of  pon- 

in  a  gale.     The  downward  thrust  ot  the  Hood  derous   machinery,  engines,   fly-wheels,   boilers, 

dug  holes  (or  some  and  buried  them  deep.    Oth-  etc,  but  the  giant  Force  ot  the  flood  picked  Ihein 

ers  it  earned  alone  on  the  top  of  the  boiling  up  like  chips.     A   locomotive  weighing  twenty 

mass  amidst   the  chaos  of  material.      The  ein-  tons   was   carried    off    and    deposited    on    the 

bftnkmenl  here  was  designed  as  a  sort  of  break-  Johnstown  flat  a  mile  away. 

water  at  times  ot   freshet,  and  was  a  bind  ot  The  great  catapult  ot  water,  halt  a  mile  in 

contretc  mode  ot  cinders,  slag,  and  sijnilar  ma-  width,  nearly  forty  Feet  in  height,  aiid  carrying 

terial.     Failing  to  destroy  by  direct  attrition,  on  its  seething  front  a  vast,  compact  mass  of 

the  deluge  hurled  Ha  battering-rams  at  the  rear  trees,  logs,  bouse- tragmenls.  wheels,  railway  iron, 

ot  the  rampart,  scooped  the  sand  oat  underneath  machinerv,  roch^,  brick,  hundreds  ot  miles  of 

and  pounded  it  by  downward  thrust,  and  soon  barbed  wire  tangled  in  the  midst,  and  hundreds 

ripped  away  the  sturdy  waiL    The  borough  of  of  human  bodies,  now  struck  Johnstown.      No 

Franklin,    on    the    other    side  of   Conemaugh  human  machine  devised  by  man  ever  traveled 

creek,  was  eaten  up  with  equal  ease,  only   the  with  such  lightning  i~peed.     The  chief  night  op- 

portioD  built  on  the  mountain  slope  escaping,  eratorof  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 


Iron  Uun  piled  here  in  the  stockvard  of  the  relates  the  following  fact:  "At  three  o  clock  yes- 
Cambria  Iron  Company  were  picked  up  by  the  terday  afUmcion  the  girl  operator  at  Johnstown 
hundreds  of  tons  and  carried  away.  Thejr  were  was  cheerfully  ticking  away  that  she  had  to 
afterward  found  scattered  all  the  way  to  the  abandon  the  office  on  the  fln't  floor  bceaiis*  the 
stone  viaduct  at  Johnstown  when  the  flood  sub-  water  was  three  teet  deep  there.  She  said  she 
sided.  Woodvala,  diagonally  opposite  Johns-  was  telegraphing  from  the  second  story,  and  the 
town  and  nearly  contiguous,  had  a  population  water  was  gaining  steadily.  She  was  rriphtened, 
ot  about  3.000  people,  beinR  the  most,  densely  and  said  many  houses  were  flooded.  This  was 
settled  and  well-built  suburb.  In  addition  to  a  evidently  before  the  dam  broke,  foroiir  man  here 
woolen-mill,  flour-mili.  and  tannery,  it  was  the  said  something  encouraeing  to  her.  and  she  was 
seat  of  the  Oautier  llarb  Wire  Mills  ol  the  Cam-  talking  back  as  only  a  cheerful  girl  operator  can 
bria  Company.  About  500  houses  and  all  olher  when  ihe  receiver's  skilled  ear  eaucht  a  sound 
structures  were  ground  into  fragments,  with  a  on  the  wire  made  by  no  human  hand,  which  told 
wotul  loss  of  lite,' mostly  women  and  children,  him  that  the  wii-es  had  grounded,  or  that  the 
AlUhatremainedwBsapieror  two  of  the  bridge,  house  had  licen  swept  away  in  the  flood  from  the 
a  part,  of  the  flour  mill,  and  a  fragment  ot  the  lake,  no  one  now  knows  which.  At  three  o'clock 
smoke  stack  ot  the  Uautier  Mills.      Leas  than  the  girl  wa»  there,  and  at  seven  minutes  past 
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three  wo  might  as  well  have  asked  the  grave  to  times  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  deadly  mis- 
answer  us."  siles  being  shot  hither  and  thither  by  the  crazj 
The  distance  from  Conemaugh  lake  to  Johns-  flood.  How  any  such  escaped,  it  is  difficult 
town,  something  over  eighteen  miles,  must  have  to  conjecture.  The  parts  of  Johnstown  that 
been  traversed  in  about  seven  minutes.  Dead  escaped  complete  destruction,  though  sadly  bat- 
bodies  wera  found  earlv  next  morning  in  the  terea,  were  those  fringing  the  mountain  and 
Alleghany  river  at  Pittsburg  seventy-eight  miles  built  almost  on  its  slope  in  the  southeast  portion 
distant.  The  attack  on  Johnstown  was  first  of  the  city;  a  little  group  of  unusually  substantial 
made  by  the  flood  in  two  wings.*  The  left  made  residences  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  which  seemed 
a  bore  that  scoured  the  Johnstown  flat  at  the  by  some  strange  accident  to  have  avoided  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  rushing  headlong  across  power  of  the  whirlpool  action ;  a  row  of  stone 
the  southeast  portion  of  the  city  to  Stony  creek,  and  brick  buildings  near  the  railway,  the  office 
already  greatly  swollen  and  overflowing  many  of  of  the  Cambria  Iron  works,  the  telegraph  office, 
the  streets  both  of  Johnstown  and  Kernville.  and  several  business  blocks.  AH  these,  though. 
The  right  wing  and  center  cleft  several  paths  were  stripped  of  everything  but  the  bare  walls, 
through  the  heart  of  the  cit^,  sweeping  all  be-  In  Kemville,  which  lies  about  a  mile  back  from 
fore  tnero,  and  followed  mainly  the  course  of  the  center  of  Johnstown  across  Stony  creek,  all 
Conemaugh  creek.  This  portion  of  the  flood  the  houses  standing  on  the  lower  levels  were 
carried  the  bulk  of  the  mass  of  drift  and  debris  either  destroyed  and  badly  dislocated  in  struct- 
straight  forward  till  it  was  stopped  by  the  Penn-  ure,  or  removed  from  the  foundation.  Those 
sylvania  railway  bridge  on  the  western  border  of  houses  built  on  the  hillside  escaped  entirely,  and 
Johnstown.  The  workmanship  of  the  viaduct,  Hornerstown,  a  suburb  on  the  other  side  of 
built  of  the  strongest  stone  masonrv  and  a  model  Stony  creek,  on  the  mountain  slope,  remained 
of  construction,  was  proof  against  the  onset.  The  untouched  by  the  disaster  that  wiped  Johnstown 
great  masses  of  dSbris  at  once  choked  up  the  and  a  string  of  villages  out  of  existence, 
arches  and  made  a  solid  dam,  while  the  hillside.  The  checking  of  the  flood  at  the  railwav  bridge, 
rising  sheer  at  the  bend,  helped  to  divert  and  which  sent  back  such  a  cnishing  recoil  of  wa- 
hurl  back  the  force  of  the  waters.  The  weight  ters  to  finish  the  destruction  of  Johnstown,  did 
and  volume  of  the  down-rushing  flood  recoiled  not  prevent  a  vast  and  powerful  onward  flow, 
and  were  thrust  back  on  the  center  of  the  town,  The  deluge  forced  its  way  over  and  under  the 
and  the  collision  with  the  returning  left  wing,  bridge,  and  rolled  forward  to  destroy,  in  pwirt, 
which  had  circled  round  the  other  side  of  the  the  villages  below,  though  in  no  place  was  the 
town  and  returned  after  destroying  Kemville  disaster  so  terrible  and  sweeping  as  above  the 
and  Grubtown,  was  terrific.  This  completed  the  bridge.  The  Cambria  Iron  Works,  standing  on 
destruction  of  Johnstown,  as  the  violence  of  the  edge  of  Johnstown,  though  they  were  badly 
contact  between  the  two  floods,  each  bearing  shattered  and  the  walls  knocked  to  pieces,  were 
great  piles  of  wreckage,  made  a  whirlpool  of  in-  far  from  being  a  complete  loss.  Most  of  the 
conceivable  fierceness.  Waves  shot  into  the  air  machinery,  being  of  the  heaviest  construction, 
to  a  great  height  and  the  seething  of  the  waters, .  met  with  no  worse  fate  than  being  dashed  from 
with  the  grinding  together  of  the  ^&ri«  borne  on  place  or  upset.  Nearly  half  of  Cambria  City 
the  waves,  gave  forth  sounds  as  appalling  as  the  was  destroved,  and  the  villages  below— Sheriden, 
scene.  Survivoi*s  who  passed  through  this  ex-  Conemaugh  Furnace,  Sang-Hollow,  Nineveh,  and 
perience  safely  declare  its  horrors  to  have  been  New  Florence — were  seriously  damaged  by  the 
far  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  narrate.  The  flood.  The  loss  of  life  in  these  places,  though 
dramatic  and  touching  stories  of  suffering  and  measured  on  the  scale  of  a  less  stunning  ca- 
of  the  terrors  of  that  miserable  night  would  fill  lamity,  noteworthy  as  a  part  of  the  great  human 
volumes.  Hundredsof  people  who  had  clambered  tragedy,  was  but  trifling  as  compared  with  the 
on  the  roofs  floated  about  on  these  frail  supports  awful  destruction  at  Johnstown,  where  the  ma- 
in the  boiling  sea  all  the  afternoon  and  all  night  lignity  of  fate  rose  to  the  pitch  of  the  sublime, 
before  the  subsidence  of  the  water  allowed  All  thoughts,  when  recalled  to  the  topic  of  the 
rescue.  Many  clinging  to  fragments  of  wood  Conemaugh  flood,  at  once  settle  on  the  one 
had  their  holds  knocKed  loose,  their  limbs  broken,  doomed  city.  The  most  tragic  and  startling 
or  their  brains  dashed  out  by  the  impact  of  other  phase  of  the  disaster  at  Johnstown  occurred  at 
fragments  of  wood  or  metAl.  Thousands  were  the  bridge,  after  the  worst  of  the  flood  was  over 
suffocated  at  once  in  their  own  houses,  in  the  and  the  waters  had  begun  to  subside, 
shops,  or  on  the  streets  without  further  suffer-  The  breakwater  caused  by  the  choking  up  of 
ing.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  most  of  the  the  railroad  viaduct  caught  thousands  of  tons  of 
dead  were  women  and  children.  The  men  were  wreckage  which  massed  itself  in  the  bed  of  the 
to  a  much  greater  extent  out  of  doors  and  in  a  river  and  piled  up  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  above 
position  to  battle  for  their  lives.  Many  who  the  level  of  the  bridge.  The  accumulation 
would  have  died  to  save  their  wives  and  children  of  the  wreck  grew  greater  until  on  Saturday 
were  unable  to  return  to  their  houses  before  the  morning,  when  the  flood  had  largely  subsided,  it 
latter  were  swept  away.  The  outlet  of  Stony  creek  is  estimated  to  have  covered  a  space  more  than 
was  almost  completely  choked  up,  as  was  the  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  length  and  nearly  the 
channel  of  the  Conemaugh.  The  vortices  made  same  in  width,  to  a  depth  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
by  the  recoiling  of  the  two  wings  of  the  flood  feet.  This  mighty  mass  of  drift  consisted  of 
carried  houses  around  in  their  slowly  diminish-  logs,  timber,  houses  either  whgle  or  in  fragments, 
ing  circles  until  most  of  them  were  ground  to  machinery,  iron  in  all  forms,  both  raw  material 
pieces.  There  are  living  men,  women,  and  even  and  manufactured,  every  conceivable  kind  of 
children,  who  circled  around  in  these  vortices  all  household  utensil  and  furniture,  dead  bodies, 
night,  making  the  frightful  journey  dozens  of  and  living  persons  imprisoned  in  the  houses. 
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through  this  mass,  binding  it  last  and  solid  ii 
uddition  to  ils  cohesion  by  weight.     Hundred 

of  people  on  the  steep  bluff,  agninst  which  the  several  battalions  o 

mountain  of  defipig  aroae  almost  within  jumping  of  the  place  and  preserve  o _____  ._ 

distance,  watched  and  labored  to  rescue  such  direct  in  the  distribution  of  relief.  Oreat  train- 
living  prisoners  as  could  free  themselves  from  loads  of  supplies  rolled  in  on  the  Baltimore  and 
the  tongletl  moss.  Suddenly  the  cry  of  fire  rang  Oliio  Knilway  without  detaj',  which  bad  been  less 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  Little  tongues  of  flame  injured  than  others  by  the  storms,  arriving  on 
could  be  seen  darting  here  and  there  through  Sunilay  night.  The  Red  Cross  Society,  under 
the  wreck.  It  seems  to  have  caught  Ore  in  the  IwidBrship  of  Miss  Clara  Barton,  reached 
several  places  at  once.  Whether  the  Are  was  Johnstown  with  a  large  force  of  physicians  and 
caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a  hnt  stove  or  lamp  nunes.  tents,  hospital  supplies,  commiasary  stores 
in  some  one  of  the  closely  wedged  houses,  or  from  and  clothing  on  Monday  ni([ht,  and  were  busy  at 
friction,  can  not  be  known.  In  spite  of  the  their  noble  work  next  mommg.  Benevolent  soci- 
water-sooked  material,  the  flames  spread  rapidly,  eties  from  half  a  score  of  States  had  their  agan- 
until  it  threatened  to  be  a  conflagration.     It  was  cies  established  promptly  in  the  stricken  city. 


believed  that  there  were  hundreds  of  living  hu  E\ery  large  city  in  the  Union  contributed  with 

man  beings  imprisoned  in  the  wrcokaKe.  an  well  enthusiasm  to  the  funds  and  stores  of  the  Citi- 

a.s  dead  bodies.    The  eicitement  became  terrible  zens  Belief  Committee.     It  was  the  proud  boast 

and  redoubled  attempts  were  made  to  rescue  the  of  thohe  who  had  the  work  of  relief  in  charge 

living  threatened   by  the  most  horrible  t  f  all  that  after  the  flrst  two  days  no  Johnstown  suf- 

deaths.    Not  fewer  tmin  fifty  persons  were  re>>ciied  ferer  needed  to  be  without  ample  food,  clothing, 

from  the  colossal  pyre,  but  the  flerceness  >f  the  and  shelter.     The  most    rigid   sanitary  precau- 

flamcs  finally  compelled  the  ci!*«tion  of  further  tions  were  enforced  to  prevent  sickness,  and  the 

effort.    The  flre  burned  for  about  twelve  hours  work  of  gathering  and   burying  the  dead  was 

and  it  can  never  be  certainly  known  how  many  pressed  with  the  greatest  possible  urgency,  as 

of  the  living  were  burned,  but  it  is  believed  by  the  first  re<juisil«.     All  this  work  was  carried  on 

many  that  there  wore  several  hundred  who  met  by   the  Citizens"   Belief  Committee,  under    the 

their  fate  here.     In  afterward  blasting  the  solid  general  executive  supervision  of  Gen.  Hastings. 

ma::is  of  dfbris  several  charred  skeletons,  or  half-  It   was  not  till   the   11th   of  >Tune.  nearly  two 

burned  bodies,  were  found,  but  thc!>e  might  easily  weeks  after  the  flood,  that  the  State  formallv 
VOL.  Mil.— 3!  A 
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took  charge  of  the  task  of  clearing  and  cleaning 
the  valley  above  Johnstown,  including,  of  course, 
that  city  itself  as  the  center  of  work.  Through 
Gov.  Beaver  the  State  was  pledged  to  contribute 
$1,000,000  to  the  all-important  preliminary  duty 
of  removing  the  wrecK  that  encumbered  the 
valley,  and  leaving  the  region  in  a  condition 
fit  for  individual  enterprise  in  renovation.  For  at 
least  three  weeks  the  operations  of  removing  and 
burying  the  dead,  a  necessary  but  horrible  duty, 
filled  the  air  with  the  most  sickening  odors,  and 
great  quantites  of  disinfectant  were  necessarily 
used,  as  well  as  other  precautions  taken  to  pre- 
vent infectious  diseases.  Contracts  for  cleaning 
the  city  and  vicinity  w8re  given  out  to  energetic 
and  experienced  contractors,  and  within  a  brief 
period  from  the  time  of  the  assumption  of  the 
work  by  the  State  2,500  men  were  employed, 
many  of  them  people  of  Johnstown.  The  Cam- 
bria Iron  Works,  too,  promptly  found  work  for 
hundreds  of  operatives  in  clearing  out  the  shops 
and  setting  up  the  machinery,  though  they  did 
not  begin  operations  again  lor  more  than  two 
months.  Among  the  most  useful  forms  of  re- 
lief contributions  were  large  numbers  of  patent 
frame  houses,  one  and  two  stories   in  height, 


which  could  be  erected  at  once.  The  generositv 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world  respondecl 
to  this  occasion  with  the  same  promptness  with 
which  it  answered  to  the  exigencies  created  br 
the  Chicago  fire.  After  the  most  thorough  possf- 
ble  official  sifting,  accomplished  mainly  through 
the  boards  of  registration  and  inquiry,  the  loss  of 
life  in  the  Conemaugh  valley  is  set  down  as 
2,280,  of  whom  741  were  unidentified.  Prolmbly 
exact  figures  will  never  be  reached,  as  many  re- 
ported drowned  are  supposed  to  have  left  Johns- 
town immediately  after  the  flood  without  any 
after-report  of  tSeir  condition  or  whereabouts. 
It  is  claimed  that  not  far  from  5,000  bodies  were 
actually  recovered  and  buried,  or  sent  to  friends. 
The  total  contributions  from  the  beginning, 
which  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Flood  Relief  Commission,  were  a  little  more 
than  $2,500,000.  The  total  of  contributions 
through  the  commission,  various  relief  commit- 
tees, and  beneficial  organizations  is  considered 
to  have  been  equal  in  value  to  $3,000,000.  A 
goodly  portion  of  this  great  sum  of  course 
reached  Johnstown  in  the  form  of  material  in 
the  earlier  days  of  need.  New  York  contributed 
$500,000,  and  Philadelphia  the  same  amount. 
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KANSAS,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  is  $360,815,073. 

Union  in  1861 ;  area,  82,080  square  miles ;  popu-  The  increase  over  188i3  is  $7,577,750.20 ;  increase 

lation,  accoixiing  to  the  last  decennial  census  in  railroad  property,  $4,665,185.03 ;   increase  in 

(1880),  996,096 ;  capital,  Topeka.  levv,  $67,105.09. 

(jjovernment.— The  following  were  the  State       Legislatiye  Session. — The  regular  biennial 

officers  during  the  ^ear :  Governor,  Lyman  W.  session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  8,  and 

Humphrey,  Republican ;    Lieutenant-Governor,  adjourned  on  March  4.   Both  Houses  were  almost 

Andrew  J.  Felt ;  Secretary  of  State,  William  Hig-  unanimously  Republican,  only  1  of  the  40  Sena- 

fins ;   Auditor,  Timothy  McCarthy ;   Treasurer,  tors  and  5  of  the  125  members  of  the  House  be- 

ames  W.  Hamilton ;    Attomey-Gefieral,  L.  B.  ing  of  the  opposition.    At  a  caucus  of  the  Re- 

Kellogg;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  publican  members,  on  Jan.  9,  United  States  Sena- 

G.  W.  Winans;   Superintendent  of  Insurance,  tor  Preston  B.  Plumb  was  unanimously  nomi- 

Daniel    W.  Wilder ;    Railroad    Commissioners,  nated  for  re-election,  and  at  a  joint  se^ion  of 

James  Humphrey,  L.  L.  Turner,  and  Almerin  both  Houses,  on  Jan.  23,  he  was  formally  chosen 

Gillett ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Al-  Senator,   there  being  no  opposition  candidate, 

bert  H.  Horton ;  Associate  Justices,  William  A.  The  legislative  work  of  the  session  included  271 

Johnston  and  Daniel  M.  Valentine.  new  laws.    The  railroad  commission  was  em- 

Popnlation. — The  population  of  the  State,  as  powered,  on  application  of  persons  interested,  **  to 


returned  by  the  assessors  one  year  ago,  was  1,- 
518,552;  for  this  year  the  same  returns  make 
the  population  1,4^4,914,  a  loss  of  53,638,  or  3^ 
per  cent.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  period 
of  reaction  has  set  in,  after  the  first  rush  of  im- 
migrants into  a  new  country.  There  are  eight 
cities  in  the  State  that  have  over  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  largest  citv,  Topeka,  contains  40,622. 
Finances  and  Yalnations.— The  year  1889 
began  with  a  balance  of  $243,830.75  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  a  bonded  debt  of  $803,500.     A  portion 


require  any  railroad  company  to  construct  any 
depots,  sidetracks,  switches,  or  other  facilities  at 
any  point  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  for  the  con- 
venience and  safety  of  the  public  in  the  transac- 
tion of  business  with  the  railroad,  and  the  inter- 
change of  business  between  connecting  or  parallel 
railroads  at  any  station,  town,  or  city." 

Two  laws  were  passed  concerning  miners.  The 
first  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
owner,  agent,  or  operator  of  any  coal  mine  to  em- 
ploy any  person  within  a  coal  mine,  or  permit 


of  the  latter  sum  was  paid  during  the  year.   The  any  person  to  be  in  a  coal  mine  for  the  purpose 

revenue  was  derived  from  the  following  tax  levy :  of  working  therein,  unless  there  are  at  least  two 

For  general  purposes,  3*4  mills;  for  interest  on  openings  separated  by  natural  strata  of  not  less 

the  State    debt,  '2  mill ;    for  State-house  con-  than  eighty  feet  in  breadth  if  the  mine  be  worked 

struction,  '4   mill ;    for  the  State  University  '2  by  shaft  or  slope,  and  if  worked  by  drift  not  less 

mill ;  total,  4*2  mills.    On  the  assessed  valuation  than  fifty  feet,  except  where  the  mine  is  over  100 

for  1889  this  levy  yielded  the  following  sums :  feet  deep,  when  men  to  the  number  of  25  may  be 

General  revenue  fund,  $1,226,771.24;  State-house  employed  six  months  while  the  second  shaft  is 

fund,  $144,326.02 ;   interest  fund,  $72,163 ;  uni-  being  built,  and  in  mines  700  feet  deep  the  num- 

versity  fund,   $72,163.01 ;    total,    $1,515,432.27.  ber  of  men  to  be  employed  in  excess  of  25  shall 

The   assessed  valuation  for  the  year,  as  fixed  by  be  designated  by  the  mine  inspector  prior  to  the 
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opening  of  the  second  air  shaft.    The  second  law  ment  to  receive  or  pay  more  than  10  per  cent, 

was  intended  to  prevent  such  disasters  as  oc-  was  forbidden. 

curred  at  the  Frontenac  mines  in  November,  The  selling,  giving,  or  furnishing  of  tobacco, 
when  89  persons  were  killed  by  an  explosion,  opium,  or  other  narcotics  to  minors  under  six- 
The  first  section  provides  that  owners,  lessees,  or  teen  years  of  age  was  prohibited, 
operators  of  mines  shall  employ  shot-firers  to  fire  For  1890  ana  1891  an  annual  tax  of  3*4  mills 
tne  shots  therein.  Said  shots  shall  be  fired  once  for  current  expenses  and  of  0*2  of  a  mill  for  iu- 
a  day,  but  shall  not  be  fired  until  after  all  miners  terest  on  the  public  debt  was  levied.  From  the 
and  other  employes  working  therein  shall  have  proceeds  of  tne  latter  tax  the  interest  on  the 
been  hoisted  out  of  said  mine.  Quantrell  raid  scrip  is  also  to  be  paid.  Provis- 
Anact  for  the  suppression  of  *' trusts  "  declares  ion  is  made  for  the  retirement  of  $36,120.18  of 
to  be  unlawful  and  void  '*  all  arrangements,  con-  this  scrip  during  the  year.  A  State  Capitol  tax 
tracts,  agreements,  trusts,  or  conibinations  be-  of  0*4  of  a  mill  annually  for  the  next  two  years 
tween  persons  or  corporations  made  with  a  view,  will  provide  funds  for  cc>ntinuing  the  construc- 
or  which  tend  to  prevent  full  and  free  competi-  tion  of  the  central  Capitol  building.  The  State 
tion  in  the  importation,  transportation,  and  sale  University,  instead  of  receiving  an  annual  appro- 
of  articles  imported  into  this  State,  or  in  the  pro-  priation  from  the  Legislature,  is  to  be  supported 
dnction,  manufacture,  or  sale  of  articles  of  do-  by  the  levy  of  an  annual  special  tax  sufficient  to 
mestic  growth  or  the  product  of  domestic  raw  raise  $75,000  each  year.  The  appropriations  in- 
material,  or  for  the  loan  or  use  of  money,  or  to  elude  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
fix  attorneys'  or  doctors'  fees,  and  all  arrange-  the  State  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Hutchin- 
ments,  contracts,  agreements,  trusts,  or  combina-  son,  and  $25,000  for  a  building  at  the  State  In- 
tions  between  persons  or  corporations,  designed,  dustrial  School  for  Girls  at  Beloit.  The  follow- 
er which  tend  to  advance,  reduce,  or  control  the  ing  sums  were  appropriated  for  the  regular  sup- 
price  or  costs  to  the  producer  or  to  the  consumer  port  of  State  institutions  for  1890  and  1891 : 
of  any  such  products  or  articles,  or  to  control  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  $40,000 ;  Asylum  for  the 
cost  or  rate  of  insurance,  or  which  tend  to  ad-  Deaf  and  Dumb,  $90,000 ;  Asylum  for  the 
vance  or  control  the  rate  of  interest  for  the  loan  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  $42,549.92 ;  State  Reform 
or  use  of  money  to  the  borrower,  or  any  other  School,  $53,786 ;  Osawatomie  Insane  Asylum, 
services.  Persons  or  corporations  entering  into  $165,000;  Topeka  Insane  Asylum,  $240,000; 
such  an  agreement  or  combination,  or  connected  Industriid  School  for  Girls,  $12,000 ;  State  Nor- 
therewith  or  issuing  "  trust "  certiJficates  of  any  mal  School,  $9,550 ;  State  Agricultural  College, 
such  combination,  are  not  only  subject  to  a  heavy  $16,150 ;  State  Penitentiary,  maintenance,  $267,- 
fine,  but  are  liable  to  anv  person  injured  by  the  810 ;  expense  of  coal  mine,  $87,629.49.  Other 
advance  in  price  caused  by  such  combination  in  acts  of  the  session  are  enumerated  below : 
the  full  sum  paid  for  such  article  or  service  by 

the  purchaser.    It  is  also  made  a  good  plea  in  bar  Providing  a  wnalty  for  breakuig  or  destroying  any 

or  abatement  by  the  defendant  in  any  suit  that  gate,  pond,  bank  or  side  of  a  pond,  creek,  or  spring 

*k^  ^..ui^^t^  .,.«4-f»«  r>#  -.,«k  ^.,;f  ;=  «  -»<»,u  ^#  =«r.k  used  by  another  for  propagating  fish,  or  using  means 

the  subject  matter  of  such  suit  is  a  result  of  such  ^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^  y  ouigfiy,  or  eg^.           *^ 

unlawful  combination  or  trust,  or  that  the  plain-  ProvicTmg  punishment  fo?  anv  person  who  abuses 

tiflc  IS  a  member  or  agent  of  such  unlawful  com-  or  maltreats  willfully  any  child  under  eighteen  years, 

bination.  or  who,  having  possession  or  custody  of  a  child  under 

In  certain  cities  of  the  first  class,  a  commis-  fourteen  veara,  shall  expose  or  aid  m  exposing  such 

sioner  of  elections  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov-  child  with  intent  to  abandon  it,  or  shall  dispose  of  it 

emor,  holding  office  for  four  years,  who  shall  with  a  view  to  ite  being  employed  as  an  acrobat,  Rrm- 

k««.«  /.Vi«».wx  ^  ♦v.«  ^^^4^^ii^^  !r.#  <..»f^»  ;«  *...«k  nast,  contortionist,  circus-nder,  or  rope-walker,  or  in 

have  charge  of  the  registration  of  voters  m  such  'exhibition  of  a  like  dangerous  character,  or  as  a 

city  and  who,  with  the  local  board  of  metropoli-  ^e^^^r  or  pauper  or  street  singer  or  street  musician, 

tan  police  commissioners,  shall  constitute  a  board  or  who  shall  receive,  hire,  exhibit,  or  have  in  his  cus- 

of  commissioners  of  elections.     This  board   is  tody  any  child  for  such  purposes,  or  who  shall  decoy, 

given  full  power  to  prepare  for  and  conduct  all  keep,  receive,  send,  or  dispose  of  any  female  chila 

elections  in  such  cities.  under  eiifhteeu  years  to  a  house  of  ill-fame. 

An  effort  was  made  to  encourage  the  manufact-  C"*^  u°*  v^  *  u***®  inspector  of  oih». 

ure  of  sugar,  by  authorizing  cities  and  town-  ^^^^^^^f?  ^7  a  heavv  fine  or  byimpnsonment  the 

I*.     I      '^u\^t:     i.     1    #    "ft  ^  ^  ^^  «"«       ""  seller  of  any  patent  right  or  alleged  patent  right  who 

ships  to  subscnbe  stock  for  the  construction  of  ^oes  not  flrst^le  witf  the  clerk  of  t>ie  distxi^  court 

sugar  factories  to  produce  sugar  and  sirup  from  certified  copies  of  his  letters  patent,  together  witli  a 

sorghum  cane,  and  to  issue  oonds  to  pav  such  sworn  affidavit  that  such  letters  arc  genuine  and  have 

sul^ription.    The  amount  of  the  annual  bounty  not  been  annulled,  and  that  he  has  1^1  power  to  sell, 

to  be  paid  to  sugar  manufacturers  under  the  act  Providing  for  the  enrollment  of  all  living  Union 

of  1887  was  increased  from  $15,000  to  $40,000.  joldiers  and  sailors  of  the  civil  war  rehident  in  the 

An  act  was  passed  to  submit  to  the  electors  a  ^^  *°^  ^^  *^®  '*^*^^^»  ^"^^  orphans  of  those  de- 
oonstitutional  amendment  increasing  the  mem-  providing  that  destitute  Union  soldiers  and  sailors 
bers  of  the  bupreme  Court  to  seven.  A  similar  of  the  civS  war  and  their  wives,  widows,  or  chil- 
amendment,  submitted  in  1886,  was  defeated,  dren  shall  receive  aid  from  the  local  authorities,  and 
It  was  also  voted  to  submit  a  second  amendment  shall  in  no  case  become  inmates  of  an  almshouse, 
changing  the  time  for  the  regular  biennial  meet-  To  punish  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs. 
ing  of  the  Legislature  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  For  the  encouragement 'of  silk  culture  by  appro- 
December,  beginning  in  1890,  and  allowing  mem-  pnatmg  money  to  establish  a  silk  station^ 

bers  $3  a  4  for  |otmoi.  than  90  4s. at  a  Ai^^/^rRel,^^^^^^^^^^  k^t^^Vttr^n^^n^P^ 

regular  session  and  30  days  at  a  special  session.  poses. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest,  when  none  is  stipu-  Appropriating  monev  to  continue  the  two  forestry 

lated,  was  fixed  at  6  per  cent.,  and  any  agree-  stations  at  Trego  and  ^ord. 
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Limiting?  the  liability  of  oountleB  for  ooets  in  criml-  fixed  sum  for  its  support  and  also  the  sum  of 

nal  cases  to  those  cases  in  which  conviction  results,  $25,000  to  erect  a  permanent  building.    The 

or  where  the  county  attorney  approves  the  nrosecu-  ^^lue  of  the  State  property  at  the  Reform  School 

tion  of  such  case  either  before  or  atler  its  tnal.  •    ai  50  Q07  ka        ^    ^     '^ 

tJ^tte^-rS  "^^'^'^t.:^^;JbrS.^  SI  ,,  Muiatl«n;-^in^  the  openhig  of  the  SUte 

ESSnia  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States.  University  m  1866,  the  growth  of  this  institution 

Topunishcruel  treatment  of  animals.  has  been  remarkably  rapid.    The  faculty  now 

Amending  and  regulating  the  procedure  in  garnish-  numbers  33.    The  enrollment  during  the  past 

mont proceedings.  year  numbered  505,  divided  as  follows:    Post- 

Authoririnf?  a  bounty  of  one  dollar  an  acre  for  graduates,  13 ;  special  students,  8 ;   collegiate, 

breakmg  sod  in  HMkeU  Co«j2';„„„«..«.  r^v.^^  w  HO ;  law,  51 ;  music,  60 ;  art,  38 ;  pharmacy,  42 ; 

To  prohibit  the  wnting  of  nre  insurance  pohcies  by  „i«  '^^i.  '     ;*  „4.«„«x;'      c%rin                          ^>       » 

any  bSt  resident  agenteSf  any  authorized  cbmpany.  elemental^  instruction  207.                  ^  ^     ,    , 

Repealing  the  law  making  premium  notes  token  by  At  the  btate  Agncultural  College,  at  Manhat- 

oertain  insurance  oompamies  a  lien  on  the  property  tan,  at  the  close  of  the  college  year,  there  was  a 

insured  and  the  land  thereto  belonging.  total  enrollment  of  445  students,  of  whom  419 

To  enable  iirigating  ditch  and  canal  companies  to  were  from  fifty-five  Kansas  counties.    Of  the 

condemn  the  right  to  take  water  from  streams  for  whole  number,  177  were  young  women, 

irrigating  purposes.                       ♦v     n  aaa  •  1,  v.-*  At  the  State  Normal  School  the  attendance  in 

an4trfiK&S^,rC  KrS.ia':  the  norm^  de^rtment  ha«  mora  th«  t^ed  in 

inff  rooms  P^          vears.    During  tne  past  year,  tbe 

To  prohibit  the  mortgaging  of  personal  property  numoer  enrolled  in  this  department  was  669, 

that  is  exempt  from  attachment  and  levy,  except  by  and  in  the  model  school  206,  making  a  total  of 

joint  consent  of  husband  and  wife.  875. 

Providing  a  penalty  for  comimtting  waste  of  mort-  Railroads.— The   past   year  witnessed  very 

^raged  real  property^  removing  buildings  or  other  ^judj  i^gg  activity  in  railroad    building  than 

unbrovements  therefrom.  characterized  the  three   preceding  years.     On 

Creating  the  Kansas  Soldiere'  Home  whenever  Con-  t.  "  "o/T  iGfto  f t,I«:  wiL  d  Rii^  ™,-iio  ^#  «,«;« 

gress  shaft  have  given  one  of  the  national  military  J"^?  8(^  1888,  there  were  8,515-78  miles  of  mam 

reservations  as  a  site  therefor,  and  making  conditional  track.    The  total  mileage  of  mam  line  completed 

appropriations  for  the  construction  of  buildings.  and  in  operation  on  June  30,  1889.  was  8,755-07, 

Authoriang  county  officers  to  pay  a  bounty  of  ten  making  the  amount  completed  and  put  into  op- 
dollars  an  acre  for  planting  and  cultivating  for  five  eration  between  June  30, 1888,  and  June  30, 1889, 
years  forest  trees.    ^  ^^      ,            , .            _  239*29  miles.    Of  the  106  counties  in  the  State, 

AppropnaUng$U,0()0  and  ^nied  interest  for  pay-  jj  ^        railroads  except  six— Garfield,  Grant, 

ment  of  the  note  of  certain  State  officers  and  others  ^    ,    ,,   A  "1       o*.     i^  ^       j  o^               -cT  Tu 

given  to  pay  interest  on  the  Quantrell  raid  scrip,  due  Haskell  Morton,  Stanton,  and  Stevens.    For  the 

July  1, 1888,  for  which  the  Legislature  had  mide  no  year  ending  June  30  the  increase  of  capital  stock 

provision.  of  all  roads  in  the  State  over  the  previous  year 

Revising  the  mechanics*  lien  law.  was  $18,508,200.81,  and  the  increase  of  bonded 

indebtedness  $20,093,923.    There  was  a  decrease 

Charities. — At  the  Osawatomie  Insane  Asy-  in  gross  earnings  of  $1,477,447  from  the  figures 

lum  in  October,  1889,  there  were  502  inmates,  and  of  1888.    Although  the  net  income  for  the  year 

at  the  Topeka  Insane  Asylum,  773.   The  Asylum  was  reported  to  be  only  $746,57432,  dividends 

for  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  at  Winfleld,  con-  were  paid  amounting  to  $5,674,131,  an  excess  of 

tained  103  inmates  in  October ;  the  Asylum  for  $4,927,556.68  over  income, 

the  Blind,  at  Wyandotte,  93 ;  the  Asylum  for  the  Industrial  Statistics. — The  report  of  the 

Deaf  and  Duml),  at  Olathe,  225 ;  and  the  Soldiers'  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1888  shows  that 

Orphans'  Home,  at  Atchison,  108.  there  were  241  mills  in  the  State  with  a  capital 

The  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  State  of  about  $7,000,000.    Of  these  mills,  180  ground 

at  these  institutions  is  as  follows :  Osawatomie  2,670,332  barrels  of  flour,  etc.,  during  the  year, 

Asylum,  $421,148.91 ;  Topeka  Asylum,   $771,-  using  about   14,000,000  bushels  of  grain  at  an 

855.65;  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  $33,190;  Asylum  average  cost  per  bushel  of  73|  cents,  amounting 

for  the  Blind,  $151,524;  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  to  $10,420,000. 

and  Dumb,  $174,430 ;  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  The  same  report  shows  that  593  industrial  es- 

$60,317.33.  tablishments  in  the  State  have  a  capital  of  $27,- 

In  accordance  with  the  legislative  act  of  this  000,000,  using  raw  material  to  the  value  of  $26,- 

year  the  State  Soldiers'  Home  was  established  at  000,000.  and  paying  out  for  labor  the  sum  of 

the  old  United  States  military  reservation  at  Fort  $7,000,000   to    14,591    employes.     The   annual 

Bodge.    The  annual  appropriation  for  its  sup-  product  is  valued  at  $38,000,000.    Reports  from 

port  was  fixed  at  $5,000.    The  buildings  at  tne  25  mines  show  a  capital  invested  of  $1,194,000. 

reservation  were  not  repaired  and  fitted  for  oc-  Over  40,000,000  bushels  of  coal  were  mined  in 

cupancy  till  the  end  of  the  vear.  tbe  State  during  the  year  and  5,600  hands  were 

Frisons. — At  the  State  I^enitentiary,  on  July  employed.  Crawford  and  Cherokee  counties  stiU 
30,  there  were  878  prisoners,  of  whom  15  were  hold  supremacy  as  the  chief  coal- producing  sec- 
women.  The  percentage  of  State  convicts  is  tions  of  the  State,  although  from  itB  rapid  de- 
about  1  to  every  2,100  of  the  State  population,  velopment  the  Leavenworth  coal  field  bids  fair 
being  the  smallest  of  any  State  in  the  Lnion.  to  become  a  formidable  rival. 

The  Reform  School,  at  Topeka,  contained,  on  According  to  the  returns  made  to  the  State 

July  1,  205  boys,  and  the  Industrial  School,  at  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  wheat  crop  for  1889 

Beloit  32  girls.'    The  latter  institution,  previous-  was  36.219,851  bushels,  and  the  com  crop  276,- 

ly  conducted  as  a  private  charity,  was  taken  in  541,338  bushels. 

charge  by  the  State,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Prohibition. — The  following  is  an  extract 

Legislature  of  this  year,  which  appropriated  a  from  a  letter  of  the  Governor,  dated  April  8: 
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Kansas   adopte<1   prohibition   by  a  oonstitutioDal  Court  this  year  and  decided  aeainst  the  liquor 

amendment  in  1880,  and  legislation  to  enforce  it  sellers.     The  decision  in  the  Pulker  case  was 

pgjaed  in  1881.         ,    .  ,  ,.            .j    *  *.             j  rendered  early  in  January,  1890.    It  was  held 

Ifor  several  yearelegislation  m  aid  of  the  amend-  ^^^  « intoxicating  liquors*  transported  from  an- 

ment,  without  prooedent  or  example  to  guide,  was  ""«•*'     ""^-^"—""e."*!"^*^'  «*  oi^**-*^  "yt"  »** 

purely  experimeEtal.    The  amende(f  act  of  1887  i»ms  other  Stete  to  a  point  in  Kansas  are  8ubj«?t  to 

such  a  near  approach  to  what  is  wanted  that  the  Legis-  the  laws  of  Kansas  relating  to  the  sale  and  dis- 

lature  of  1889,  just  adjourned,  deemed  no  material  position  of  such  property  to  the  same  extent  and 

changes  advisable.    During  the  eight  years  of  trial  in  like  manner  as  are  other  intoxicating  liquors 

the  opposition  to  prohibition  has  expended  its  force  already  rightfully  existing  in  the  State,  ana  can 


except  to  e£p2asie  the  growing  power  of  the  oppo-  Jt'^^a?'.       ^^*^^  prescribe.   The  TX)lice  power  of 

site  sentiment.               o      — «»  ir                      irr  ^^^  State  so  exercised  does  not  infnnge  on  power 

During  the  session  just  a4joumed,  as  I  now  remem-  delegated  to  Congress  to  Regulate  commerce  be- 

ber,  for  the  fint  time  since  the  struffgle  began  in  tween  the  States. 

1881,  not  a  single  resolution  was  offered  looking  to  a  KENTUCKY,  a  Southern  SUte,  admitted  to 

resubmission  of  the  question.    The  law  is  undoubt-  thft  Union  in   17ft2?  ai-wi.  4A4nn  finnam  milAa. 


edly  well  enforced.  population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census 

Deep-Harbor  ConTention.— In  response  to  (1880),  1,648,690;  capital,  Frankfort, 

a  call  issued  by  Gov.  Humphrey,  a  convention  of  Government— The  following  were  the  State 

delegates  from  many  of  the  Western  and  South-  officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Simon  B. 

em  States  assembled  at  Topeka  on  Oct.  1,  to  de-  Buckner,     Democrat ;     Lieutenant  -  Governor, 

vise  means  for  securing  a  deep  harbor  on  the  James  W.  Bryan ;  Secretanr  of  Stato,  Georjfe  M. 

coast  of  Texas.    About  six  hundred  delegates  Adams;  Auditor,  Fayetto  Hewitt,  who  resigned 

were  present,  including  Gov.  Thayer  of  Nebraska,  Nov.  11  and  was  succeeded  by  Insurance  Com- 

Gov.  Francis  of  Missouri,  seven  ex-governors,  missioner  L.  C.  Norman  by  appointment  of  the 

nine  congressmen,  and  many  other  people  of  Governor;  Treasurer,  Stephen  G.  Sharp;  At- 

prominence.   Fifteen  States  and  Territories  were  tomey-General,  P.  W.  Hardin ;  Superintendent 

represented.     Senator  Plumb,  of   Kansas,  was  of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph  D.  Pickett ;  Insur- 

sefected  as  the  permanent  chairman.    The  con-  ance  Commissioner,  L.  C.  Norman,  succeeded  on 

vention  was  in  session  three  days,  during  which  Nov.  11  by  Henry  T.  Duncan;  Register  of  the 

the  advantages  of   the  proposed  harbor  were  Land  Office,  Thomas  H.  Corbett ;  Railroad  Com- 

fully  set  forth.     The  committee  appointed  at  missioners,  J.  P.  Thompson,  A.  R.  Boone,  John 

the  Denver  convention  in  1888  reported   that  I>.  Young ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 

through  its  efforts  an  amendment    had  been  peals,  wDliam  S.  Pryor;  Associates,  William 

added  to  the  appropriation  bill  passed  by  Con-  H.  Holt,  Joseph  H.  Lewis,  Caswell  Bennett 

gress  early  in  tne  year,  by  which  a  commission  Finances. — The  following  stetement  shows 

of  three  expert  engineers  was  appointed  to  asccr-  the  gross  revenue  receipte  and  expenditures  for 

tain  the  most  feasible  point  tor  a  deep  harbor,  the  biennial  period  ending  June  80, 1889 : 

Their  report  had  not  thfn  been  mmTe  public,    g^,,,  j^  go,  1897 •m,684  « 

The  committee  was  continued  and  a  consider-    Eeoetpts  for  year  ending  June  80, 1888 8,098,784  89 

able  sum  was  raised  to  enable  it  to  present  to  

Congress,  and  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  au-    _.    "^^JfJ iv-Vv *oiVo';n^'M"  ^'^'^'^^  ^ 

thoi?zmg  the  construction^  a  harbor  at  such  SStt. SS dSStSS.^"".; '^M  S-  8,8»^  « 

point  as  the  engineers  should  favor  in  their  re-  

port    The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  ^e^ng  a  balance  June  80,  i^  ...  .... ....       $2,146  w 

5ie  Convention :                                            r              J  Beodpte  during  year  ending  June  80, 1889  ... .    4^91,647  14 

That  in  reafflrmance  of  the.i«rtion  of  the  Denver  KxpLdUu^-tothiV^'we™: ;;:::::: ::::::  •j^lS?  12 

oonventioD,  and  of  the  oommittees  oiganized  tiiere-         '^  ' 

under,  it  ia  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  it  is  the  BaJance  June  80, 1889 $72,9S6  24 

duty  of  Congress  to  appropriate  permanently,  and  for 

immediate  use,  whatever  amount  i»  ncceAsary  to  se-  These  figures  include  ail  Stete  funds.    The 

cure  a  deep-water  port  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  stetement  of  the  general  fund  alone,  from  which 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  west  of  98**  west  longitude,  oapa-  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  are  paid, 

ble  of  admitting  the  largeftt  vessels,  and  at  which  the  i        follows  •                                                      *-      ' 
best  and  moAt  accessible  harbor  can  be  secured  and 

maintained  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  at  least     BaJanoe,  June  80, 1887 $11JM8  06 

cost ;  the  time,  place,  and  cost  to  be  ascertained  fVom  Beoelpta  for  year  ending  June 

the  board  of  en^nnoers  appointed  under  an  act  of  Con-     ^  80, 1888 $l,77fi,478  67 

gress  at  its  last  session.  Taxof  Kentucky  Central  Bail- 

That  this  convention,  in  behalf  of  the  people  it  rep-        ~«* 18,119  29-   1J98^7  96 

resents,  thanks  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  TotMl $1,605,086  00 

the  prompt  and  satisfactory  action  heretofore  taken  in  Disbuncmenta'  were.  .'......'........'.'...*..*.. .    2,084,087  98 

recognition  of  the  request  of  the  Denver  Deep-Uarbor  • 

Convention.  Deficit $279,001  48 

Part  of  Tate  defUcatlon  chargeable  to  this  ftind      100.161  06 

UecisiOB. — Late  in  the  year  the  question  was  

brought  before  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  the  ^    Total  deficit  in  this  fund . .     .  .^^. .  . . .    $8&4,«12  49 

Pulkir  case,  so  called,  whetfer  the  sale  of  in-  ^?he''fSn^d^e;e^."*.'.T'!^'.?.\^^^^^       2,814,292  62 

toxicating  liquors  in  the  original  packages  in  

which  they  were  imported   into  the  State  was    ^    Deducting  the  deficit •i'3222  i2 

forbidden   by  the  prohibitory  law.     The  same    Expenditures  for  that  year y±i!!^ 

question  was  brougn t  before  the  Iowa  Supreme         Deficit,  June  80, 1^89 $227,600  22 
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The  defalcation  of  Treasurer  Tate,  in  1888, 
amounted  to  $247,128.50.  This  is  distributed 
among  the  several  funds  as  follows:  General 
fund,  1105,161.06;  school  fund,  |115,677.17; 
sinking  fund,  $26,290.27.  Proceedings  by  the 
Attorney-General,  to  realize  on  the  funds  and 
property  of  the  defaulting  Treasurer,  and  adju- 
dications by  the  Special  Commission  constituted 
by  the  Legislature,  have  resulted  in  reducing 
tne  defalcation  by  the  sum  of  $73,033.88,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $174,094.62. 

The  annual  tax  levy  is  4*75  mills,  of  which  2 
mills  only  are  for  general  State  expenses,  the  re- 
mainder being  devoted  to  school  purposes. 

The  State  debt,  on  June  30, 1889,  amounted  to 
$674,000,  all  funded  in  interest-bearine  bonds. 

Taxation  and  Yalnations.— '' l%e  assess- 
ment of  Sept.  15, 1888,  amounted  to  $498,423,- 
606 ;  equalized  value,  $501,676,267,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $112,242,595  under  the  new  revenue 
law — that  is,  over  the  assessment  for  1886.  Yet 
this  assessment  is  only  $68,519,545  greater  than 
that  of  1871 ;  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
Assessor,  the  wealth  of  the  State  increased  in 
eighteen  years  less  than  $70,000,000,  only  about 
16  per  cent.  But  the  population  has  increased 
more  than  50  per  cent.,  the  mileage  of  railroads 
has  increased  more  than  300  per  cent.,  banking 
capital  has  increased  250  per  cent.,  and  mineral 
resources  have  been  largely  developed."  Of  the 
entire  assessed  valuation,  about  $100,000,000,  or 
one  fifth,  is  credited  to  Jefferson  County,  which 
includes  the  city  of  Louisville. 

Charities. — ^For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1889,  the  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  sup- 
ported by  the  State  and  the  expenditures  there- 
for were  as  follow : 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Lexington  Asylam 

Anchorage  Asvlum 

Hopkinsville  Asyluin 

Supported  by  State  outside  of  asylums. 
Cost  of  conTeyance 


fotal 

Idiots  (on  pay-roll) 


TuUi 


Number.  |  Amoant  paid. 


8S2 
9S0 
701 
ISfi 


$112,627  00 

188,401  19 

102,888  85 

11,896  99 

12,164  28 


2,748 
1,418 


$877,928  81 
100,021  88 


4,166   $477,950  19 


For  the  education  of  defective  youth  the  fol- 
lowing sums  were  paid : 


INSTITDTK. 


Blind 

Deaf  and  dumb 
Feeble-minded . 


Total 

Brought  down 


Total 


Papi]«. 

Paid. 

101 
168 
146 

$28,037  67 
58,152  23 
29,170  60 

415 
4,166 

$115,860  59 
477,950  19 

4,166      $598,810  78 


This  amount  is  over  13  per  cent,  of  the  State's 
entire  revenue.  On  the  estimate  of  2.000,000  as 
the  numbei  of  inhabitants  in  the  State,  it  is 
found  that  4,166,  the  total  number  of  lunatics 
and  idiots,  is  a  slight  fraction  over  2  out  of 
every  100. 

Education. — The  per  capita  expenditure  for 
educational  purposes  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  18B8  and  1889,  amounted  respectively 
to  $1.90  and  $2.05,  and  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures from  the  treasury  for  those  purposes  was 


$1,248,208.10  for  1888   and    $1,363,209.10  for 

1889.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  the 
per  capita  expenditure  was  $2.15,  and  $1,455,- 
132.90  was  apportioned  as  follows:  To  5^,451 
white  children,  $1,215,719.65 ;  to  111,315  colored 
children,  $239,413.25.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1887,  of  $165,971.84  expended  on  schools  for  col- 
ored children,  only  $12,545.65  were  contributed 
bjr  colored  tax  payers.  A  proportionate  con- 
tribution has  been  paid  in  subsequent  years. 

Prisons. — At  the  Frankfort  Penitentiary  im- 
provements in  progress  during  the  year  have 
increased  the  numl:^r  of  cells  to  740,  and  when 
the  branch  Penitentiary  is  completed  there  will 
be  416  additional  cells,  making  together  accom- 
modations for  1,158  prisoners.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  1,300  prisoners  by  March  1, 

1890,  or  142  more  than  can  be  accommodated. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  found  durine  the 
year  in  effecting  a  lease  of  the  prison  labor. 
But  one  bid  was  made  for  the  labor  of  the  Frank- 
fort Penitentiarv,  and  the  lease  effected,  which 
barely  relieves  the  State  of  the  expenses,  is  much 
better  than  the  bid  that  was  made.  A  lease  of 
the  branch  Penitentiary  was  also  made. 

Militia.— The  State  Guard  on  Dec.  31, 1886, 
numbered  1,026  men.  and  consisted  of  three  reg- 
iments of  infantry  of  eight  companies  each.  On 
Dec.  31, 1888,  the  numlSr  of  men  was  1,318.  No 
encampment  was  held  in  1888,  for  lack  of  funds, 
but  during  the  summer  of  1889  one  was  held  at 
Grayson  Springs  and  another  at  Lexington.  The 
amount  to  the  credit  of  the  military  fund  on 
Oct.  1,  1887,  was  $1,155.16,  which  has  been  in- 
creased by  a  portion  of  the  sum  collected  in  the 
Kentucky  war  claim,  and  from  other  sources, 
making  a  total  of  $22,236.66.  The  expenditures 
chargeable  to  the  fund  from  Oct.  1,  1887,  to 
Oct.  1,  1889,  amounted  to  $8,586.99,  leaving  a 
balance  to  the  credit<if  the  fund  of  $13,649.67, 
to  which  should  be  added  another  appropriation 
now  due,  which  will  give  to  the  military  fund  a 
total  of  $23,649.67. 

During  the  biennial  period  ending  Sept.  30, 
1889,  two  detachments  of  troops  were  sent  to 
the  mountains — the  first  detachment  of  seventy 
men  going  to  Perry  County  in  November,  18to, 
to  protect  the  circuit  court  against  disorders 

f rowing  out  of  what  is  known  as  the  French- 
Iversole  feud,  and  the  second  going  to  Harlan 
County,  in  September,  1889,  because  of  the  strife 
between  the  Howard  and  Turner  factions. 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  the  active 
militia  from  Oct.  1,  1887,  to  Oct.  31,  1889, 
amounted  to  $10,310.80. 

Railroads. — There  were  in  operation  at  the 
close  of  the  year  2,835  miles  of  railway,  an  in- 
crease of  232  miles  during  the  year.  In  addition 
to  these  completed  roads,  100  miles  are  under 
construction  and  will  be  in  operation  within  the 
next  few  months.  The  gross  earnings  of  the 
roads  operating  in  the  State  amount^  during 
the  vejir  to  $14,400,496,  the  operating  expenses 
to  $8,778,109,  and  the  net  earnings  to  $5,893,177. 
The  assessed  valuation  amounted  to  $44,690,903. 
Taxes  were  paid,  however,  on  only  $34,174.2^72 
valuation,  as  the  residue,  amounting  to  $10,516,- 
C31,  is  at  present  exempt  from  taxation  by  the 
terms  of  the  charters. 

Coal. — The  following  table  shows  the  coal 
product  of  the  State  for  the  past  few  years. 
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YKAR. 


Tom. 


No.  of  nilnM. 


1870. 
1880. 
1880. 

1884. 
1886. 
1886. 

1887. 
1868. 


109,180 
d4«.288 
914,000 
1,&OQ,000 
1,800,000 
1,CS0,000 
1,988485 
2.342,058 


Total. 


11,104,651 


From  6Dtire  State. 
From  entire  btate. 
From  49  oolllertes. 
From  76  oollierlee. 
From  80  collieiies. 
From  77  ooUieriee. 
From  66  collieries. 
From  74  coUleriee. 


For  the  first  six  months  of  1880  the  coal  prod- 
uct shows  a  decrease  from  the  previous  six 
months,  being  25,669,403  bushels,  or  1,026,776.12 
tons  from  77  mines. 

Immigration. — A  convention  of  representa- 
tives from  all  parts  of  the  State  met  at  Louis- 
ville on  Sept.  24,  to  or^nize  a  movement  in  aid 
of  immigration  to  the  state,  and  more  especially 
to  set  forth  the  necessity  for  a  State  Immigra- 
tion Bureau.  Gov.  Buckner  called  the  convention 
to  order  and  addressed  it  in  favor  of  such  a  bu- 
reau.   The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Betohed,  That  this  convention  of  citizens  fVt)m 
ever^r  part  of  Kentucky,  in  oommon  with  the  com- 
mercial clubs  tbrouf  hout  the  State,  do  call  upon  our 
Beprcsentatives  ana  Senators  at  Frankfort  to  estab- 
lisn  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  and  with  ample 
means  to  carry  on  its  work,  a  State  Bureau  of  Intor- 
mation  and  Immigration,  which  shall  gather,  publish, 
and  disseminate  exact  information  conoemmg  the 
resources,  advantages,  and  needs  of  every  county  and 
town  in  tne  State,  ana  in  the  name  of  the  State 


en- 


courage the  immigration  of  desirable  people  from 
other  States  and  countries. 

Beaolv«d,  That  a  committee  of  citizens  from  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State  be  appointed  bj  the  chair- 
man and  charged  with  the  duty  of  8ecurm|(  from  the 
Legislature  the  passage  of  a  bill  establishing  such  a 
Bureau  of  Information  and  Immigration. 

The  only  action  heretofore  taken  by  the  Leps- 
lature  on  this  subject  has  been  to  appropriate 
$700  annually  since  1880,  to  be  expended  by  the 
Geological  Department  for  immigration  purposes. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  small  outlay  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  State,  especially  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Laurel,  Lincoln,  ^yle,  and  Edmon- 
son Counties. 

Harlan  Connty  Disorders.— Another  of  the 
family  fends,  so  common  in  the  State,  developed 
into  open  warfare  in  September,  1889,  and  re- 
quired the  presence  of  a  military  force  for  its 
suppression.  The  feud  of  the  Howard  and  Tur- 
ner factions  began  some  five  vears  ago,  when 
Wilson  Howard  shot  and  killed  one  of  the 
Turners  in  a  auarrel.  Since  that  time  the  How- 
ards have  killed  three  other  Turners,  the  last 
murder  occurring  shortly  before  the  August 
election.  Judge  Lewis,  the  county  judge,  there- 
upon applied  to  the  Governor  for  military  aid 
in  capturing  the  offenders,  as  the  sheriff,  being 
himself  a  Howard,  could  not  be  relied  upon. 
The  Governor  suggested  that  the  judge  first  try 
the  expedient  of  summoning  a  posse  of  one 
hundred  men  to  capture  the  outlaws.  He  fol- 
lowed this  suggestion,  but  only  nine  men  re- 
sponded. They  attacked  the  Howards,  but  were 
defeated,  three' of  the  party  were  killed,  and  the 
judge  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  The  Gov- 
ernor thereupon  ordered  a  detachment  of  State 
troops  to  the  aid  of  Judge  Lewis,  with  which,  on 
Oct.  21,  he  attacked  the  Howards  near  Harlan 


Court-House.  After  a  short  conflict,  the  How- 
ards were  defeated,  six  of  them  being  killed  oi 
seriously  wounded,  and  Wilson  Howard,  the 
leader,  was  obliged  to  fiee  from  the  county. 

Political.— On  May  9  a  State  convention  of 
the  Democratic  party  met  at  Louisville  to  nom- 
inate a  candidate  for  Treasurer.  The  unanimous 
choice  was  Stephen  G.  Sharp,  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  office,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  1888  to  fill  the  vacancy  causeid  by 
the  flight  of  Treasurer  Tate.  The  following  are 
among  the  resolutions  adopted : 

That  we  approve  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

That  we  hail  with  ffratifloation  the  continued  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development  and  progress  in 
all  parts  of  our  mat  Commonwealth,  and  we  heartily 
&vor  a  policy  wnich  will  attract  industrious  law-abid- 
ing, banajids  settiers  and  also  capital  to  locate  among 
UB  and  to  assist  in  the  further  material  development 
of  the  State. 

Party  organization  should  be  made  as  thorough  as 
possible  and  party  discipline  everywhere  enforced. 
Workingmen  should  be  protected  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  combinations  and  monopolies  and  we  lavor 
the  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  guarantee  to  working- 
men  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  their  labor  in  the 
wav  of  proi>er  ventilation  and  other  safeguards  for  life 
ana  health  in  mines,  factories,  and  railroads  and  the 
sure  and  prompt  payment  of  wages,  and  also  such 
laws  as  will  facilitate  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  information  relatiuji^  to  the  interests  of  labor,  and 
provide  for  the  submission  of  all  questions  of  dispute 
oetween  employers  and  employes  under  just  regula- 
tions to  impartial  arbitration. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  the 
same  place  on  May  22,  and  nominated  John  Z. 
Barrett.  It  adopted,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

That  we  heartilv  indorse  the  policy  of  the  present 
and  of  foregoing  Kepubltcan  Administrations  in  justly 

SenMoning  those  defenders  of  the  Union  who  became 
isabled  in  the  dischary;^  of  their  duty,  and  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  their 
country's  service. 

For  the  tbllowing  reasons  we  condemn  the  mana^- 
ment  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Kentucky,  continuing 
throughout  their  twenty-two  years' control  of  the  State 
government :  First,  they  have  unwisely  and  without 
necessity  sold  and  siven  away  the  public  property  of 
the  Commonwealth  ;  seoond,  they  have  squandered 
the  public  funds  and  increased  those  burdens  of  tax- 
ation which  have  to  be  borne  by  the  people ;  third, 
they  have  uniformly  failed  to  provide  an  adequate 
system  of  common-school  education  for  the  benefit  of 
tne  children  of  the  State,  whom  they  have  treated 
with  habitual  indifference  and  neglect. 

The  recent  startling  defalcation  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer emptying  the  treasury  and  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  but  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  present  long  lease  of  power,  loose 
methods,  and  reckless  neglect  of  what  were  the  plain- 
est dictates  of  public  duty. 

The  Republican  party  of  Kentucky  indorses  the 
provisions  of  the  educational  measure  known  as  the 
Blair  Bill. 

We  are  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  a  State  convention 
to  amend  the  existing  Constitution  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Barrett  announced  that 
he  could  not  accept  the  nomination.  A  second 
convention  was  called,  which  met  at  Lexington 
on  July  4  and  nominated  David  G.  Colson, 

The  Prohibitionists  nominated  a  candidate 
named  Cobb.  At  the  election,  on  Aug.  5,  Sharp 
received  147,982  votes;   Colson,  114,649  ;  Cobb, 
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3.351.  Members  of  the  State  Legislature  for  was  decided  at  the  same  election  in  the  affirm- 
1889-'90  were  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  fol-  ative,  by  a  majority  of  31,931  votes.'  An  affirm- 
low  :  Senators — Republicans,  7 ;  Democrats,  31 ;  ative  vote  havmg  been  obtained  at  two  success- 
Members  of  the  House — Republicans,  14 ;  Dem-  ive  elections,  in  1887,  and  1889,  it  now  devolves 
ocrats,  86.  The  question  wnether  a  convention  upon  the  Legislature  to  make  provision  for  the 
should  be  called  to  revise  the  State  Constitution  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention. 


LEO  XIII,  Pope,  bom  in  Carpineto,  diocese  was  infested  by  brigands,  with  whom  several  of 

of  Anagni,  in  the  former  States  of  the  Church,  the  nobles  were  in  collusion.    There  are  many 

March  2,  1810.     His  father  was  Count  Louis  anecdotes  illustrating  the  energy  of  Pecci's  char- 

Pecci ;  his  mother,  Anna  Prosperi,  was  the  daugh-  acter  during  this  period.    The  following  is  well 

ter  of  a  noble  house  at  Cori,  not  far  from  Carpi-  authenticated :  A  nobleman  whom  he  h^  under 

neto.    The  Pecci  family  has  been  the  most  con-  surveillance  came  to  him  one  day  and  expressed 

siderable  in  Carpineto  since  the  fifteenth  cen-  his  resentment  at  the  indignity  put  upon  him, 

tury,  when  it  emigrated  thither  from  Sienna,  threatening  to  bring  his  complaints  before  the 


second  name,  he  was  known  by  it  until  he  had  Pecci.  "  In  these  matters  too  much  time  can  not 
completed  his  studies.  In  1818  he  was  sent  with  be  given  to  reflection,  and  you  will  therefore  favor 
his  eldest  brother,  Joseph,  now  Cardinal  Pecci,  to  me  by  remaining  here  as  my  prisoner.*'  The  Dele- 
the  Jesuit  college  of  Viterbo.  Some  Latin  verses  gate  immediately  sent  a  force  of  soldiers  to  seize 
that  he  addressed  to  one  of  his  preceptors  at  the  castle  of  the  marquis,  and  during  the  night 
the  age  of  twelve  are  published  in  the  collected  the  twenty-eight  brigands  who  were  under  his 
edition  of  his  poems,  and  show  striking  intel-  protection  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Be- 
lectual  precocity.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  fore  a  year  elapsed,  under  Monsignor  Pecci's 
in  1824  he  entered  the  schools  of  the  Roman  administration,  Benevento  was  freed  from  brig- 
College,  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  andage.  The  gratitude  of  the  poor  people  was 
study  of  natural  philosophy,  and  in  1828  gained  boimdless,  and  once,  when  the  Delegate  lell  sick 
the  first  prizes  in  chemistry  and  physics  and  the  of  fever,  the  churches  were  throng^  by  crowds 
first  accessit  in  mathematics.    He  then  began  praving  for  his  recovery. 

his  studies  in  theology,  which  he  finished  in  the  lie  was  transferred  to  Spoleto  in  1841,  but  be- 
Academy  of  Noble  Ecclesiastics  and  in  the  Ro-  fore  he  reached  that  district  he  received  intelli- 
man  University,  ¥rinning  the  chief  honors  of  his  gence  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  more  impor- 
classes,  and  the  doctorate  in  both  branches  of  tant  post  of  Governor  of  Perugia.  The  diffi- 
law,  when  he  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age.  culties  to  be  met  in  his  new  office  were  the  same. 
Meanwhile.  Gregory  XVI  had  been  quick  to  dis-  to  a  great  extent,  as  those  encountered  in  Bene- 
cover  the  fine  intellectual  qualities  of  the  young  vento.  But  he  confronted  them  witli  the  same 
man,  and,  even  before  his  elevation  to  the  priest-  inflexible  justice  and  honesty,  and  was  equally 
hood,  appointed  him  Domestic  Prelate  and  Refer-  successful.  Such  a  change  did  he  effect  that  the 
endary  of  the  Segnatura  on  March  16, 1837.  On  prisons,  which  were  crowded  at  his  arrival,  were 
the  last  day  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  priest  empty  before  he  left  Perugia,  and  out  of  a  popu- 
by  Cardinal  Prince  Odescalchi,  and  said  his  flrst  lation  of  20,000  there  was  not  a  single  criminal, 
mass  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stanislaus,  in  Saint  He  dealt  with  dishonest  bakers  in  a  characteristio 
Andrea  on  the  Quirinal.  and  somewhat  Oriental  fashion.  Having  received 
He  was  then  assigned  to  the  governorship  of  a  hint  that  their  loaves  were  under  weight,  he 
Benevento,  with  the  title  of  Apostolic  Delegate,  visited  them  unexpectedly,  had  their  loaves 
where  he  found  the  people  of  tnat  province  sub-  weighed,  and  sent  such  as  were  short  to  the  mar- 
ject  to  every  kind  of  exaction  and  oppression  at  ket-place,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor, 
the  hands  of  officials  and  nobles.  His  flrst  step  Having  decided  to  employ  Monsignor  Pecci 
was  to  go  among  the  peasants  and  learn  their  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  tne  Holy  See,  Greg- 
grievances.  He  then  scnitinized  the  accounts  of  ory  XVT  precognized  him  titular  Archbishop  of 
the  officials  and  nobles,  and  forced  them  to  meet  Damietta,  in  a  consistory  held  on  Jan.  27, 1843, 
every  precise  accusation  that  the  peasantry  and  he  received  episcopal  consecration  from  Car- 
brought  against  them.  They  became  alanned,  dinal  Lambruschini.  Secretary  of  State,  on  Feb. 
and  made  serious  charges  against  the  Delegate  to  19.  He  was  shortly  afterward  dispatched  as 
the  Pope,  among  others  *'  that  he  was  openly  sid-  nuncio  to  Belgium,  arrived  in  Brussels  on  April 
ing  with  the  peasantry  and  exciting  them  to  dis-  12,  and  on  the  15th  was  received  by  King  Leo- 
respect  and  disaffection  toward  their  superiors;  pold  I.  Although  the  learning  and  ability  of  the 
that  he  was  a  revolutionary  ruler,  and  if  he  were  new  ambassador  were  universally  recognized, 
permitted  to  continue  in  the  province,  Benevento  there  were  many  church  dignitaries  who  doubted 
would  be  forever  lost  to  the  Patrimony  of  Peter."  his  success  in  diplomacy,  owing  to  a  certain  air 
The  impeachment  was  so  framed  as  to  give  an  un-  of  timidity  that  nad  marked  his  intercourse  with 
favorable  impression  of  the  Delegate's  action  to  his  associates.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  Mon- 
a  pontiff  holding  the  political  views  of  Gregory,  signer  Fornari.  his  predecessor  as  nuncio  and 
but  the  latter  refused  to  interfere.  The  province  formerly  one  of  his  professors,  said  at  the  time: 
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*' This  apparent  defect  is  compensated  by  his  re-  dictates  of  'civilization'  they  are  obeying, 
flective  character  and  by  his  prudence,  for  he  *  Civilization '  commands  them  to  curtail  the 
will  never  make  a  false  step."  His  conduct  at  number  of  churches  and  priests,  and  to  multiply 
the  court  of  Leopold  ratified  this  judgment.  His  the  houses  of  sin.  It  is  'civilization'  that  re- 
tact  in  the  discussions  of  diplomatic  and  literary  quires  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  theatres  in 
salons  was  as  recognizable  as  in  his  handling  of  which  modesty  and  good  taste  are  alike  unknown, 
the  difficult  questions  then  troubling  the  rela-  In  the  name  of  *  civDization '  the  usurer  crushes 
tions  of  the  Belgian  Government  and  the  Holy  his  victim  with  shameless  exactions,  and  the  dis- 
See.  During  his  three  years'  nunciature  he  honest  trader  heaps  up  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and 
visited  the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  the  charitable  a  filthy  press  contaminates  the  mind  of  its  read- 
establishments,  religious  houses,  and  ecclesiasti-  ers,  and  art  prostitutes  its  powers  to  promote 
cal  colleges,  studying  much  and  taking  part  in  universal  corruption."  But  if  the  Archbishop  of 
all  the  religious  festivals.  Later,  in  his  aiocese  Perugia  condemned  a  certain  civilization  which, 
of  Perugia,  ne  utilized  the  knowledge  he  had  ac-  in  his  opinion,  was  another  name  for  decadence, 
quired  in  Belgium  by  introducing  into  that  city  he  was  lar  from  reproving  the  elements  that  go 
tne  Belgian  Brothers  of  Mercy  and  the  Belgian  to  the  making  up  of  true  progress.  Speaking  of 
Sisters  of  Providence  to  direct  the  orphanages  science,  he  says :  "  How  splendid  ana  majestic 
that  he  founded.  But  the  climate  of  Belgium  does  man  appear  when  he  seizes  the  thunderbolt 
did  not  agree  with  Monsignor  Pecci,  and  when  and  drops  it  Harmlessly  upon  the  ground ;  when 
the  see  of  rerugia  became  vacant  Gregory  XVI  he  summons  electricity  and  sends  it  on  the  mes- 
appointed  him  archbishop,  on  petition  of  the  in-  sages  of  his  will  over  the  abysmal  bed  of  the 
haoitants.  He  presented  his  letters  of  recall  on  sea,  over  the  steep  mountains,  across  the  inter- 
April  18, 1846,  to  King  Leopold,  who  had  be-  minable  plains  I  How  glorious  when  he  bids 
come  strongly  attachea  to  him,  and  that  mon-  steam  fasten  pinions  to  his  shoulders  and  bear 
arch,  by  decree  of  May  1,  decorated  him  with  the  him  with  lightning  speed  over  land  and  ocean  ; 
Grand  Cordon  of  his  order.  He  also  gave  him  a  how  powerful  when,  oy  his  ingenuity,  he  seizes 
letter  for  Gregory  XVI,  recommending  Pecci  to  upon  this  force,  makes  it  captive,  and  conveys  it 
the  protection  of  the  Pope.  '*  He  deserves  it,"  hj  ways  marvelously  combined  and  adapted  to 
the  letter  says,  **  from  all  points  of  view,  for  I  give  motion,  we  might  almost  say  intelligence,  to 
have  seldom  met  with  a  smoerer  devotion  to  brute  matter,  which  thus  takes  man's  place  and 
duty,  purer  intentions,  or  more  upright  actions."  spares  him  most  wearisome  toil !  Tell  me  if 
The  retiring  nuncio  visited  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  there  is  not  in  man  the  semblance  of  a  spark  of 
other  places,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome  until  the  Creator  when  he  calls  upon  light  and  bids  it 
Ma^  22.    He  could  not  be  received  by  Gregory  disperse  the  darkness  f" 

XVi,  who  was  ill,  and  who  died  on  June  1.  It  When  Cardinal  Pecci  became  Camerlengo,  the 
was  Pius  IX  who  answered  Kin^  Leopold  in  a  nature  of  his  office,  which  involves  the  manage- 
letter  clearly  implying  his  intention  of  meeting  ment  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Holy  &e, 
the  Belgian  monarch's  wishes  by  raising  Monsig-  obliged  him  to  reside  in  Rome.  Pius  IX  died 
nor  Pecci  to  the  cardinalate  at  the  proper  time,  on  Feb.  7, 1878,  and  then  it  became  the  duty  of 
He  made  his  solemn  entry  into  his  episcopal  city  the  Camerlengo  to  perform  other  functions  at- 
on  the  26th  of  Jul^  following.  During  nis  ad-  tached  to  his  rank;  to  render  the  last  services, 
ministration  of  thirty-two  years]  he  built  thirty-  to  close  the  eyes,  to  prove  the  death  according 
six  churches,  and  restored  and  enlarged  many  to  ancient  formulae,  and  to  preside  at  the  obse- 
others.  He  introduced  important  reforms  in  quies  of  the  deceased  Pontiff.  He  had  also  to 
educational  methods,  and  proved  his  partiality  make  arrangements  for  the  assembling  of  the 
for  the  scholastic  philosophy  by  founding  the  Conclave  of  Cardinals,  the  closing  of  their  work 
Scientific  Academy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  to  the  outer  world,  and  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
1853  he  was  nominated  cardinal-priest,  with  the  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  occasion.  The  Con- 
title  of  St.  Chrysogonus.  In  the  midst  of  a  busy  clave  assembled  on  Feb.  18,  and  when  the  second 
life  he  found  time  to  issue  pastorals,  at  frequent  ballot  was  taken  it  was  found  that,  out  of  sixty- 
intervals,  which  in  many  instances  are  elaborate  one  votes,  Cardinal  Pecci  had  received  thirty- 
treatises  on  questions  of  the  day.  In  1861  he  eight.  A  two-third  majority  was  required  to 
wrote  two  letters  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  protesting  elect,  and  on  the  following  day  the  third  and  de- 
against  civil  marriage  and  the  expulsion  of  the  cisive  ballot  was  cast,  resulting  in  the  election  of 
Camaldolese  Hermits  of  Monte  Corona.  In  that  Cardinal  Pecci  by  forty-four  votes  out  of  a  total 
year  he  was  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  of  sixty-two.  He  was  at  once  asked  by  the  Dean 
Perugia  for  suspending  three  priests  who  had  of  the  Sacred  College  if  he  would  accept  the  Su- 
signra  an  address  against  the  temporal  power,  preme  Pontificate,  and  replied  that  he  was  un- 
but  he  made  a  successful  defense.  In  1871  the  worthy  of  the  honor,  but,  as  the  Conclave  had 
people  and  clergy  of  Perugia  celebrated  the  silver  chosen  him,  relying  on  Divine  assistance  and 
jubilee  of  his  episcopate  with  great  pomp.  He  submitting  to  God's  will,  he  would  do  so.  When 
was  nominated  Camerlengo  of  Holy  Church  in  asked  what  name  he  would  take  as  Pope,  he  an- 
1877,  shortly  after  issuing  his  first  pastoral  on  swered  that  he  would  take  the  name  of  Leo  XIII, 
the  Church  and  civilization,  the  second  appear-  in  memory  of  Leo  XII,  for  whom  he  had  a  sin- 
ing  ten  days  before  his  assumption  of  the  tiara,  gular  veneration. 

These  pastorals,  which  were  subjects  of  discus-        The  election  of  the  new  Pontiff  was  received 

sion  in  every  European  country,  even  before  his  with  satisfaction  by  all  parties  in  Italy.    The 

elevation  to  the  pontificate,  turn  principallv  on  supporters  of  the  monarcny  hoped  for  a  less  in- 

the  meaning  of  the  word  **  civilization."   "When  flexible  attitude  than  that  of  Pius  IX,  and  the 

men,"  he  says,  "  turn  into  mockery  the  word  of  conservatives  even  expecte<i  a  formal  reconcili- 

God  and  his  representative  on  earth,  it  is  the  ation  between  the  two  ()owers.    Leo  had  decided 
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to  be  crowned  before  the  people  in  the  upper  the  aid  offered  them  by  the  Church,  but  to  unite 

vestibule  of  St.  Peter's,  and  temporary  balconies  themselves  still  closer  to  it  by  the  ties  of  hearty 

were  erected  for  the  diplomatic  corps  and  other  love  and  reverence.    In  his  letter  to  Cardinal 

persons  of  distinction.     But  on  March  1  the  Vina,  who  was  appointed  Secretary  after  the 

workmen  received  orders  not  only  to  discontinue  death  of  Cardinal  Franchi  on  July  31,  he  out- 

but  to  undo  the  preparations.    There  was  much  lined  his  policy  more  fully,  and  the  Italian  offi- 

speculation.    It  was  said  the  Pope  had  been  in-  cial  press  saw  m  it  a  determination  to  establish 

formed  that  the  party  known  as  ttie  Conciliators  peace  with  all  the  powers  while  isolating  Italy, 

had  resolved  to  seize  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  He  showed  a  strong  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the 

benediction  and  create  a  demonstration  in  favor  conflict  that,  under  the  name  of  Kulturkarapf, 

of  a  reconciliation  with  the  present  order  of  had  for  some  time  existed  between  the  Catholics 

things.     Papal  and  Italian  flags  were  to  have  of  Prussia  and  their  government.    '*  You  know, 

been  hoistea  at  the   moment  of   benediction.  Lord  Cardinal,"  he  says,  "  that,  with  a  view  of 

There  were  also  rumors  of  a  radical  counter-  seconding  the  impulse  of  our  heart,  we  addressed 

demonstration.    Leo  XIII  was  therefore  crowned  a  word  to  the  powerful  Emperor  of  the  illustrious 

in  his  own  chapel,  two  davs  later,  being  the  only  German  nation,  which,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 

Eope  since  1555,  except  Pius  VII,  who  had  not  cult  condition  of  things  created  for  the  Catho- 

een  crowned  in  the  loggia  of  St.  Peter's.    The  lies,  called  for  our  solicitude  in  a  particular 

squai-e  in  front  was  thronged  by  crowds  from  manner.    That  word,  inspired  only  by  the  desire 

ten  o'clock  untU  late  in  the  afternoon,  who  hoped  of  seeing  religious  peace  restored  to  Germany, 

that  the  Pontiff  might  come  out  and  bless  them,  was  favorably  received  by  the  august  Emperor, 

The  Duke  of  Aosta,  military  governor  of  Rome,  and  obtained  the  happy  result  of  leading  to 

had  ordered  several  battalions  into  the  square,  friendly  negotiations.''    This  hopeful  tone  was 

with  instructions  to  render  him  sovereign  honors  generally  accepted  as  a  sure  guarantee  that  these 

if  ho  appeared  on  the  outer  balcony.  negotiations  were  on  the  eve  of  producing  defi- 

The  first  official  act  of  the  new  Pontiff  was  to  nite  results.    The  reception,  given  to  the  letter 

issue  a  bull  on  March  4  reconstituting  the  hie-  in  Germany  and  the  conciliatory  tone  of  the 

rarchy  of  Scotland.    On  the  following  day  he  ap-  official  organs  augured  well  for  a  solution  of 

pointed  Cardinal  Pranchi,  supposed  to  be  a  lib-  pending  questions  satisfactory  to  the  Vatican, 

eral.  Secretary  of  State,  and  dispatched  him  soon  The  successful  issue  of  the  Pope's  policy  in  this 

afterward  to  Ireland  to  investigate  the  social,  respect  has  been  accepted  as  the  most  signal 

moral,  and  political  condition  of  that  island,  proof  of  his  ability  as  a  statesman.    But  if  it  be 

The  Pope's  nrst  encyclical,  issued  on  April  21,  remembered  that  when  Pius  IX  died  there  was 

was  a  disappointment  to  those  Italians  who  con-  hardly  a  single  European  power  with  which  the 

tinued  to  hope  for  any  important  deviation  from  Holy  See  was  in  anything  like  friendly  inter- 

the  policy  adhered  to  by  his  predecessor.    It  was  course,  the  change  wrought  by  the  diplomatic 

devoted  to  the  tendencies  of  peoples  and  govern-  tactics  of  his  successor  seems  truly  wonderful, 

ments.    After  describing  the  impatience  of  re-  The  letter  in  which  the  Pope  opened  negotia- 

straint  and  the  perpetual  excitements  to  dissen-  tions  with  Emperor  William  of  Germany  was 

sion,  resulting  in  internal  strife  and  cruel  and  replied  to  by  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  owing  to 

bloody  wars,  the  Pope  declares  that  "  a  noxious  the  German  monarch's  illness.    He  said  tSat, 

poison  has  crept  into  the  vitals  and  members  of  while  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  Government 

human  society,  which  allows  them  no  rest,  and  to  solve  the  ancient  difficulty  of  conflicting  prin- 

which  forebodes  for  the  social  order  new  revolu-  ciples,  it  was  prepared  to  adopt  all  necessary 

tions  ending  in  calamitous  results."    He  insists  measures  to  come  to  a  peaceful  understanding, 

that  the  cause  of  these  calamities  is  the  rejection  But  there  was  apparently  at  the  time  no  basis 

of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the  destruction  for  this.    The  Catholic  representatives  had  de- 

of  religious  communities,  the  sale  of  church  clared  that  there  were  but  two  ways  of  coming 

property,  and  the  violation  of  her  right  to  train  to  an  agreement — an  understanding  with  the 

and  educate  the  young.    "  Nor,"  he  says,  "  is  any  Curia  as  to  the  boundary  lines  of  state  jurisdic- 

other  purpose  to  be  found  for  the  usurpation  of  tion,  or  a  complete  separation  of  church  and  state 

the  civil  principate  which  Providence  conferred,  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 

many  ages  ago,  on  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  en-  To  the  former  it  was  objected  that  it  would  be 

able  him  to  exercise  freely,  without  let  or  hin-  going  too  far  on  the  road  to  Canossa,  and  the 

drance,  the  power  given  him  by  Christ  for  the  latter  was  incompatible  with  the  Prussian  form 

eternal  salvation  of  the  human  race."    He  enu-  of  government.    Promises  were  made  by  Prince 

merates  the  benefits  that  aU  nations,  and  espe-  Bismarck  in  an  interview  between  him  and  the 

cially  Italy,  have  derived  from  the  civilizing  in-  Papal    nuncio,   Cardinal   Jacobinl,  at  Vienna, 

fluence  of  the  Holy  See,  and  declares  that  he  will  But  the  latter  demanded  as  a  guarantee  that 

never  cease  to  contend  for  the  full  obedience  due  Prussia  should  take  a  step  in  advance  of  her 

his  authority  and  the  restoration  to  that  condi-  promises.    In  1880  several  modiflcations  of  the 

tion  of  things  that  previously  existed.    "Hence  May  laws  were  introduced,  but  they  were  not 

it  is,"  he  says,  **  that  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  carried  into  effect,  partly  because  tfiey  did  not 

duty,  which  obliges  us  to  defend  the  rights  of  satisfy  the  Center,  and  partly  because  the  Pope 

holy  Church,  we  renew  and  confirm  by  this  letter  did  not  make  any  advance  proving  his  gratitude, 

all  the  declarations  and  protestations  that  our  Gradually  the  correspondence  between  Leo  and 

predecessor,  Pius  IX.  issued  and  reiterated  both  the  Prussian  Government  was  resumed.    The 

against  the  occupation  of  his  civil  principality  Pope  had  as  yet  yielded  nothing.    Before  the 

and  against  the  violation  of  the  rights  belonging  end  of  1882  a  regularly  accredited  ambassador 

to  the  Roman  Church."    He  then  abjures  the  was  sent  to  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  same  year 

rulers  of  states  not  to  reject  at  this  needful  time  the  so-called  ultimo  law  gave  the  Catholics  some 
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relief.  But  the  (Government  still  insisted  on  the  fountain-head  of  power,  with  the  result  of  hay- 
right  of  controlling  ecclesiastical  appointments,  ing  sovereigns  and  statesmen  come  to  ask  his 
As  Leo  remained  unyielding  on  this  point,  the  help.  While  writing  to  the  Russian  Emperor, 
law  was  suspended  for  a  considerable  period,  he  was  meditating  an  appeal  to  the  whole  Slavic 
On  June  5,  1883,  a  still  more  decided  step  in  race  in  favor  of  reunion  with  Rome.  The  tenth 
modifying  the  Falk  laws  was  taken,  and  then  centenary  of  the  Slavic  apostles,  Sts.  Cyril  and 
the  Pope  made  his  first  concession.  To  save  its  Methodius,  occurred  in  1880.  They  were  claimed 
retreat,  the  Government  had  asked  that  priests  as  especiall^y  the  apostles  of  the  orthodox  church, 
educated  abroad  should,  on  their  return,  applj  The  Pope  issued  an  encyclical  on  Sept.  28,  ex- 
for  a  dispensation  from  the  examination  in  phi-  tending  to  the  universal  church  the  duty  of  hon- 
losophy,  history,  and  German  literature,  which  oring  the  two  saints  by  a  solemn  office.  He  in- 
the  Falk  laws  exacted  in  such  a  case.  The  Pope  sist^  on  their  life-long  obedience  to  the  Holy 
now  permitted  the  application,  but  with  the  dis-  See,  and  declared  that  nothing  was  nearer  his 
tinct  understanding  tnat  it  did  not  in  any  sense  heart  than  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  material 
imply  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  claimed  prosperity  of  the  Slavic  race.  The  encyclical 
by  the  state  in  the  matter.  After  this,  negotia-  did  not  succeed  in  its  main  purpose,  but  it  pro- 
tions  between  the  Pope  and  Prince  Bismarck  duced  a  remarkable  revival  of  the  religious  spirit 
were  again  and  again  taken  up,  broken  off,  re-  among  the  Slavic  populations  of  the  Austro- 
newed,  until  on  May  9, 1886,  the  Falk  laws  were  Hungarian  empire,  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
virtually  repealed.  The  victory  was  with  the  somewhat  lukewarm  in  their  attachment  to 
Vatican,  although  negotiations  oetween  the  two  Rome.  The  festival  was  celebrated  by  them 
powers  aiming  at  further  advantages  for  the  with  more  enthusiasm  even  than  by  the  ortho- 
Catholic  Church  in  Prussia  continued  till  the  dox  slaves,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
close  of  1889.  year,  as  well  as  during  1882,  numerous  pilgrim- 
The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1880  of  the  ages  of  representative  slaves  went  to  toe  Vati- 
accession  of  Alexander  II  afforded  the  Pope  an  can  from  every  part  of  southeastern  Europe  to 
opportunity  of  approaching  the  question  of  an  express  their  gratitude,  while  the  Pope  received 
arrangement  between  the  Holy  See  and  Russia,  enthusiastic  »ldresses  from  all  the  centers  of 
His  congratulations,  sent  through  the  inter-  Slavonic  nationality.  On  July  5,  1881,  he  estab- 
nuncio  of  Vienna,  were  so  favorably  received  lished  a  Slavic  hierarchy  for  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
that  he  decided  on  writing  an  autograph  letter  govina,  being  thus  enabled,  as  he  says  in  the 
to  the  Czar  himself.  In  the  course  of  this  he  bull  of  institution,  to  accomplish  what  so  many 
said :  "  We  can  not  forbear  to  profit  by  this  op-  of  his  predecessors  had  in  vain  desired, 
portunity  to  appeal  to  your  Majesty,  beseeching  Pope  Leo's  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the 
you  to  bestow  your  thoughts  and  attention  on  eastern  churches  in  communion  with  the  Roman 
the  cruel  condition  of  the  Catholics  belonging  See,  shortly  after  his  accession,  was  eoually  sue- 
to  your  vast  empire.  Their  state  fills  us  with  cessful.  Iiis  negotiations  with  the  Sultan  re- 
unceasing  pain  and  anxiety.  The  deep  zeal  that  suited  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Patriarch 
moves  us,  in  the  discharge  of  our  office  of  su-  of  Babylon  as  the  civil  and  religious  head  of  the 
preme  pastor  of  the  Church,  to  provide  for  the  Chaldean  nation,  and  in  the  concession  to  it  of 
spiritual  needs  of  these  faithful  Catholics,  should,  full  religious  liberty.  A  schism  that  had  broken 
it  seems  to  us,  impel  your  Majesty  to  grant  to  out  in  another  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  closed 
the  Catholic  Church  such  liberty  as  would  as-  by  the  submission  of  the  Bishop  of  Zachan  and 
suredly  create  peace,  beget  fidelity,  and  bind  to  his  flock,  and  the  Ne.storians,  who  had  taken 
your  person  the  trusting  hearts  of  your  subjects,  forcible  possession  of  the  churches  of  the  Syrian 
I  our  Majesty's  sense  of  justice  and  right  moves  patriarchate,  were  compelled  to  submit  their 
us  to  hope  that  we  can  both  brin^  about  an  ac-  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  the  British  and 
cord  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  The  visit  of  French  ambassadors,  who  decided  in  favor  of 
two  of  the  Emperor's  sons  to  the  Pope,  the  Arch-  the  Catholics.    A  movement  akin  to  that  of  the 


but  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  in  1870,  and  for  a  time  was  much  more  success- 
Polish  and  Russian  Catholics,  which  the  latter  ful.  Leo  XIII  succeeded  in  winning  the  leaders 
hoped  to  accomplish,  was  not  realized,  owing  to  of  the  movement  back  to  the  Church,  and  the 
the  murder  of  Alexander.  Negotiations  were  Armenian  Patriarch  Hassun,  who  had  been  ban- 
opened  with  his  successor  afterward,  and  still  ished  for  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  See,  was 
continue.  Some  Polish  prelates  who  were  ban-  reinstated,  and  subsequently  created  cardinal  on 
ished  to  Siberia  have  obtained  their  liberty,  and  Dec.  11, 1880.  The  Pope  founded  a  special  col- 
the  two  Governments  came  to  an  understanding  lege  for  Armenian  ecclesiastical  students  in 
in  1889  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Rome  in  1881,  and  established  schools  and  col- 
bishops  for  several  vacant  dioceses.-  leges  under  the  direction  of  various  religious  or- 
While  Pope  Leo  was  thus  striving  successfully  ders,  both  for  Chaldeans  and  Armenians  in 
to  establish  friendly  relations,  or  at  least  a  modus  Syria  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia. 
Vivendi,  with  powerful  monarchs,  the  real  secret  But  while  Leo  XIII  has  been  successful  in  ef- 
of  his  success  has  l)een  that  he  understands  the  fecting  an  amicable  understanding  with  many 
spirit  of  his  time  better  than  did  his  predecessor,  powerful  governments,  his  relations  with  the 
and  has  shaped  his  policy  accordingly.  His  con-  Kingdom  of  Italy  are  still  strained.  The  acces- 
flict  with  Germany  taught  him  that  actual  power  sion  of  a  new  Pope  modified  in  nothing  the  re- 
is  no  longer  with  princes,  but  with  the  people  spective  attitude  of  the  (juirinal  and  the  Vati- 
represented  in  legislatures.    He  has  gone  to  the  can.    This  antagonism  revived,  for  the  first  time 
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under  the  pontificate  of  Lieo  XIII,  the  question  that  had  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  and  Belgium, 

of  the  Pope's  departure  from  Rome  on  the  occa-  which  had  for  some  time  been  on  bad  terms  with 

sion  of  the  scenes  that  marked  the  transfer  of  the  Holy  See,  renewed   her  allegiance  and  re- 

the  remains  of  Pius  IX  to  the  basilica  of  St.  ceived  a  Papal  nuncio  at  Brussels. 

Laurence  on  July  18, 1881.    The  disorders  that  The  dispute  between  Germany  and  Spain  for 

then    took    place    excited  a  painful  sensation  the  possession  of  the  Caroline  Islands  was  r&- 

throughout  the  Catholic  worla.    A  mob  broke  ferred  to  the  arbitration  of  Leo  XIII  on  Sept. 

through  the  procession    and    assailed  it  with  24,  1885.    In  accepting  this  mission  of  pacifica- 

showers  of  stones,  and  the  body  of  the  late  Pon-  tion,  the  Pope  gave  equal  satisfaction  to  the  two 

tiff,  when  crossing  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  nar-  powers,  and  served  the  cause  of  peace  without 

rowly  escaped  being  flung  into  the  Tiber.  It  was  assuming  responsibility.     His   decision,  which 

declared  by  Pope  Leo  that  these  disorders  were  was  against    Germany,  was   received    with  as 

accomplished  with  the  permission  or  connivance  much  favor  in  Berlin  as  in  Madrid,  although 

of  the  Italian  Government.    The  idea  of  the  neither  of  the  governments  had  actually  bound 

Pope's  departure  was  then  agitated  not  only  itself  to  submit  to  it.    The  prestige  of  Leo  XIII 

in  the  press  but  in    diplomatic    notes.     The  was  enhanced  by  this  incident,  and  many  Cath- 

London  "Times"  said:  "The Roman  question  is  olics  looked  forward  to  the  re-establishment  of 

a  problem  of  which  the  gravity  grows  each  day."  the  papacy  as  an  international  tribunal,  as  it 

But  Leo  XIII,  who  had  alreadv  shown  himself  existed  in  the  middle  ages.    In  September,  1886, 

one  of  the  most  cautious  and  calculating  of  he  created  a  hierarchy  for  the  whole  of  India, 

statesmen,  was  not  the  man  to  act  precipitately,  raising  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  to  the  rank  of  Pa- 

and  allowed  events  to  follow  their  course  before  triarch,  and  appointing  seven  archbishoprics — 

he  seized  the  opportune  moment.  of  Agra,  Bombay,  Verapolis,  Calcutta,  Madras, 

The  Pope  exerted  all  his  energies  to  prevent  Pondicherry,  and  Columbo— with  their  several 

the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders  in  France,  suffragan  bishops. 

but  witnout  success.  To  save  the  religious  inter-  The  political  difficulties  of  the  German  Chan- 
ests  involved,  he  looked,  with  favor  on  a  pro-  cellor  lorced  him  to  ask  again  the  intervention 
posal  made  by  some  members  of  the  French  of  Leo  XIII  in  1886.  Bv  temporary  alliances  with 
Government  in  1880,  that  the  religious  orders  different  parties  hostile  to  Bismarck's  national 
should  unite  in  signing  a  solemn  declaration  to  policy,  the  Center  had  forced  him  to  modify  his 
the  effect  that  they  haS  no  part,  and  would  have  attitude  toward  Rome ;  and  the  Center  now  op- 
no  part,  in  political  movements,  and  adhered  to  posed  thepassing  of  a  law  that  would  practically 
no  political  party.  "  The  Catholic  Church,"  he  give  the  Elmperor  control  of  the  army  for  several 
said,  "  neither  blames  nor  condemns  any  form  of  years  without  the  legislature's  exercising  any 
state  constitution.  The  institutions  of  the  power  in  the  matter.  The  Chancellor  appealea 
Church  herself,  deriving  their  origin  from  pur-  to  the  Pope  to  exert  his  influence  over  the  Cath- 
poses  of  public  utility,  can  flounsh  under  any  olic  party  in  his  favor.  The.  reasons  he  gave  for 
government,  whether  the  executive  or  judiciary  the  necessity  of  enacting  the  new  law  were  suffi- 
power  be  exercised  therein  by  one  or  by  more.  cient  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  Vatican,  and  by 
The  proposal,  however,  excited  the  hostility  of  a  direction  of  Leo  XIII  the  Papal  secretary.  Car- 
large  number  of  French  Catholics,  and  especially  dinal  Jacobini,  wrote  on  Jan.  8  and  21, 1887,  to 
of  Catholic  journalists,  and  Leo  XIII  was  se-  the  Nuncio  at  Munich  requesting  him  to  advise 
verely  blamed  for  what  they  spoke  of  as  a  policy  and  urge  the  Center  party  in  the  Reichstag  to 
of  unwise  and  fatal  conciliation.  Although  he  vote  for  Bismarck's  measure  to  free  the  army 
has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  laicization  of  from  parliamentary  control  for  seven  years.  Al- 
the  schools  and  hospitals,  the  compulsory  mil-  thou^n  the  Catholic  members  showed  consider- 
itary  service  of  ecclesiastical  students  and  other  able  irritation  at  this  interference  of  the  Pope,  a 
measures  hampering  the  action  of  the  French  sufficient  number  voted  with  the  Chancellor  to 
Church,  he  has  remained  on  moderately  friendly  give  him  a  parliamentary  majority.  While  Leo 
terms  with  the  successive  governments  of  the  XlII  undoubtedly  was  given  reason  to  expect 
republic,  in  the  face  of  considerable  provocation,  that  a  further  revision  of  the  May  laws  would 
In  March,  1884,  the  Italian  Government  an-  spring  from  an  intervention  in  German  affairs, 
nounced  its  intention,  supported  by  a  decision  which  many  of  his  supporters  considered  to  ex- 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  of  taking  possession  ceed  his  jurisdiction,  he  must  also  have  been  in- 
of  the  property  of  the  Propaganaa.  As  the  fluenced  by  the  strong  probability  of  a  war 
money  to  found  the  colleges  belonging  to  this  breaking  out  between  France  and  Germany, 
institution  had  been  contril)uted  by  Catnolics  in  should  the  Septennate  have  been  finidly  rejected, 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  act  created  great  The  sacerdotal  jubilee  of  Leo  XIII  beginning 
indignation  among  the  Catholic  people  of  every  Dec.  31, 1887,  the  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
country.  The  American  College  was  saved  by  fifty  years  before,  afforded  a  striking  proof  of 
the  prompt  diplomatic  intervention  of  the  Gk)v-  the  large  place  the  papacy  occupies  in  the  world, 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  Pope  Leo  was  From  all  quarters  of  the  globe  deputations 
deeply  moved,  and,  when  an  official  organ  of  the  pressed  to  the  Vatican,  bringing  gifts.  This 
Vatican  declared  it  had  authority  to  announce  demonstration  was  not  confined  to  Catholic  na- 
that  the  violent  conversion  of  the  possessions  of  tions  or  their  rulers ;  congratulations  and  pres- 
the  Propaganda  had  reopened  the  question  of  ents  came  equally  from  the  Queen  of  England, 
the  departure  of  the  Pope,  a  world-wide  sensa-  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of  Greece, 
tion  was  produced.  His  policy  outside  of  Italy,  the  Sultan,  the  Empress  of  China,  the  Shah  of 
however,  was  as  successful  in  1884  as  it  had  been  Persia,  the  Emperors  of  Japan  and  Morocco,  and 
in  previous  years.  A  diplomatic  arrangement  the  King  of  Choa.  The  Pontiff  expressed  par- 
with  Switzerland  put  an  end  to  a  Kulturkampf  ticular  gratification  on  the  reception  of  a  copy 
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of  tbe  Constitotion  of  the  UDit«d  States,  wnt  bv  centenary  of  the  creation  of  the  American  church 

the  President,  and  of  an  ancient  Bible  adorned  and  at  the  opening  of  the  theological  depart- 

iritfa  precious  stones  from  the  Orand  Rabbi  of  ment  of  the  Catholic  UniveiBitj,  which  had  been 

Germanj,  sumamed  the  "  Pope  of  the  JewB."  de&nitely  and  finally  established  bv  a  brief  of 

In    an    address    to    the    Cardinals,  Pope    Leo  Leo  XJII  addressed  to   Cardinal   Gibbons  and 

said  with  emotion:  "All  the  social  classes,  in  the  American  bishops  on  March  7:  the  numerous 

all   parts   of   the   earth,   rival   one   another   in  pilgrimages  from  the  old  and  new  worid  to  the 

their  zeal  to  load  us  with  every  kind  of  homage  Vatican,  the  most  important  being  that  of  over 

— by    deputations,   by    letters,   by    pilgrimavea  12.000  working-men  repre^nting  working-men's 

coming  from  the  most  distant  countries,  and  oy  clubs  in  all  ports  of  France;  and  an  increasing 

tbe  sending  of  an  immense  quontitv  of  presents,  bitterness   in   tbe   relations  between   Pope  and 

the  ciwtliness  and  artistic  value  of  which,  great  king — marked  tbe  close  of  1889,      Tbe  accom- 

as  they  are,  are  surpassed  by  tbe  zeal  and  heart-  nanying  steel-plate  portrait  is  from  a  pho.,. 

felt  devotion  of   the  givers."    Tbe  ceremonies  furnished  by  the  Pope  himself  to  Messrs.  CI 

during   the  jubilee  were   unexampled  in  splen-  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  publishers  ol  his  biography, 

dor.    The  Vatican  Eihibitioo,  opened  on  Jan.  andlsusedherebytheirpermission.   See'^Lifeof 

6,  1888,  consisted  entirely  of  the  gifts  presented  Leo  XIII,  from  an  Authentic  Memoir  furnished 

to  the  Pontiff.  by  his  Order."  bv  Bernard  O'Keilly.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

But  the  exigencies  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  (^ew  York.  1887) ;  "  Life  of  Leo  XIII,"  by  John 

the  necessitv  of  a  cordial  understanding  between  Oldcastle  (London  and   New  York,  1888)  1  "  II 

Austria  and  Germany  and  the  Italian  Govern-  pensiero  intimo  di  S.  S.  Leone  Xlll,  confldato 

mant,  neutmlized  thccfForts  of  Leo  XIII  to  im-  olpresuntosuosuccessore"  (Rome,  1887):  "Bonje 

8 rove  the  position  of  the  papacy  in  Rome.     The  et   le  jubil^  de  Leon  XIII,  notes  d'un  Pelerin 

tolian  Premier.  Francisco  Crispi,  who  succeeded  par  J.  Comdly  "  (Paris.  1888) :  and  '•  II  ConcUve 

Depretis  toward  the  end  of  1887,  counteracted  di  Leone  XIlI  e  il  futuro  Conclave  "  (Citta  di 

the  policy  of  the  Pope  abroad,  and  added  to  the  Caxtelio,  1888). 

difficulties  of  his  position  at  home.    A  penal        LESt|UERETJX,  LEO,  paleeontologist.  bom 

code  which   dealt   with   tbe  clergy  with  great  in  Fleurier,  Switzerland,  Nov.  18.  1806;  died  in 

severity,  punishing  expressions  in  favor  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  35, 1889,    He  was  intended 

temporal  power  with  lone  terms  of  imprison-  for  the  Church  by  his  mother,  but  in  1821,  on 
ment,  was  passed  by  the  Italian  legislature  in 
November,  1888.  The  Pope  protested  strongly 
against  the  law,  and  eariy  in  1888  tiie  removi 
of  the  papacy  from  Rome  was  again  agitated. 
Thequestion  of  the  Pope's  departure  was  revived 
in  a  more  authoritative  shape  in  consequence 
of  a  manifestation  that  outstripped  in  p«vily 
and  sirniflcance  all  those  of  which  Rome  bad 
been  the  theatre  since  tbe  breach  of  the  porta 
Pia.  This  was  tbe  inauguration,  nn  June  9,  of 
a  monument  to  Giordano  Bruno,  the  pantheistic 
philosopher  who  bad  been  burned  in  Rome 
three  hundred  yearsbefore.  There  could  be  no 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  demonstra- 
tion. "  The  date  we  celebrate  tonJay,"  said  Sig- 
nor  Bovio,  a  member  of  Parliament  who  was  the 
official  orator  of  the  occasion,  "is  equal  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  313,  the  date  of  the  Edict  of 
Milan,  which  inaugurated  the  official  entrance 
of  Christianity  on  the  stage  of  the  world.    June 

9,  1889.  inaugurates  ihe  arrival  in  Rome  o(  the  ^^^  lbbqudmui. 

religion  of  free  thought,  and  (or  this  reason  itf 

must  be  more  painful  lo  the  heart  of  the  pa-  entering  the  academy  at  Neuchatel,  he  met  Ar- 
paev  than  that  ol  Sept.  20,  1870.  The  one  nold  Uuyot,  and  tbe  influence  of  Louis  Agawii 
maftted  the  (all  of  the  temporal  power  of  tbe  led  him  to  devotfl  himself  lo  natural  science. 
Pope;  this  marks  the  disappearance  of  bis  On  completing  his  course  at  the  academy  in 
spiritual  authority.  This  date  is  the  millennium  1827.  he  went  to  Eisenach  in  Saxe-Weimar  in 
of  a  new  catholicity— the  catholicity  of  free  order  to  prejiarc  himself,  by  acquiring  a  better 
thought."  During  the  day  Rome  was  like  a  city  knowledge  ol  the  German  language,  to  enter  the 
in  a  state  of  siege.  The  approaches  to  the  Vati-  University  of  Berlin.  There  he  married  Bar- 
can  and  to  the  embassies  of  France  and  Aus-  oness  Sophia  von  WolHskcel.and  hail  as  bis  best 
tria  were  guarded  by  troops.  For  the  first  time  man  Lieut,  (now  Field  Marshal)  von  Jtoltke.  He 
since  1870  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vati-  returned  to  Switzerland  and  in  1829-'a4  was 
can  were  closed  for  two  days,  and  all  persona  _  princijml  of  the  college  at  Cham  de  Ponds,  but. 
wearing  a  clerical  habit  were  warned  officially '  Wi)min([  totally  deaf,  he  retired  from  this  place 
not  to  go  out  of  doors,  for  fear  of  provoking  the  and  until  1848  worked  at  engraving  and  also 
anti-clerical  mobs  in  the  streets.  It  was  felt  made  watch-springs.  Meanwhile  he  had  begun 
that  the  Bruno  demonstration  rendered  the  the  study  of  mosses  and  of  fo-sii  botany,  beoom- 
Pope's  departure  more  probable  than  ever.  The  ing  interested  in  the  subject  of  peat,  its  produe- 
delegationot  Archbishop  Satolli.  in  November,  tion  and  p<>asible  reproduction.  His  knowledge 
lo  represent  tbe  Pope  on  the  celebration  of  the  of  this  subject  ltd  to  his  being  appointed  by  the 
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eoTemment  of  Neuchaiel  to  examine  the  peat-  1888 — ^the  iargest  year  known  with  the  exception 
bogs  of  that  canton,  and  later,  under  the  patron-  of  1886.  The  only  departments  in  whicn  in- 
age  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  explored  the  peat-  crease  was  to  be  observed  were  fiction  (covering 
bogs  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole),  the  law,  and 
and  France.  His  researches  were  i-ecognized  by  physical  and  mathematical  jcience,  and,  in  a  re- 
a  gold  medal,  which  was  awarded  to  him  in  1844  markable  degree,  that  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
by  the  authorities  in  Neuchatel  for  the  best  losophy.  In  history,  in  travel  and  description, 
popular  treatise  on  the  formation  of  peat.  In  in  biography,  and  in  political  and  social  science 
1848  the  canton  of  Neuchatel  revolted  against  there  was  a  decided  failing  away,  which  became 
the  Prussian  administration  and  entered  the  more  strongly  marked  in  the  fine  arts,  in  poetry, 
Swiss  republic.  At  that  time  Les(|uereux  came  and  in  literary  miscellany, 
to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  Fiction. — No  novel  of  1889  attained  special 
where  he  assisted  Louis  Agassi z,  but  in  the  same  prominence,  though  there  was  the'^usual  repre- 
year  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  re-  sentation  of  standard  authors.  Constance  Feni- 
mained  until  his  death.  He  became  associated  more  Woolson's  latest  was  "  Jupiter  Lights " ; 
with  William  S.  Sullivant  in  the  study  of  Ameri-  F.  Marion  Crawford  published  "  Greifenstein,"  a 
can  bryology,  and  together  they  published  German  romance,  and  "  Sant'  Uario,"  a  continua- 
"Musci  Americani  Exsiccati"  (1856;  2d  ed.,  tion  of  his  former  **  Saracinesca " ;  and  Ellen 
1865).  Subsequently  he  assisted  Mr.  Sullivant  Olney  Kirk, "  A  Daughter  of  Eve."  "The  Pretty 
in  the  examination  of  the  mosses  that  had  been  Sister  of  Jos^  "  is  a  Spanish  tale  by  Frances 
collected  by  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes  on  the  South  Hodgson  Burnett,  who  also  published  **  Vaga- 
Pacific  exploring  expedition,  and  by  Lieut.  W.  bondia,"  an  earlier  effort,  originally  entitled 
Whipple  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  exploration,  and  "  Dolly."  From  Sidney  Luska  (Henry  Harland) 
finally  in  Mr.  Sullivant*s  "  Icones  Muscorum  "  we  have  "  A  Latin  Quarter  Courtship,  vivacious 
((Cambridge,  1864).  His  own  most  valuable  in-  and  innocent,  and  "  Grandison  Matter,"  a  story 
vestigations,  beginning  in  1850,  were  studies  of  of  every-day  life.  "  The  Truth  about  Clement 
the  coal-forraations  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illi-  Ker,"  by  George  Fleming  (Julia  FletcherJ  did 
nois,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas,  on  which  he  con-  not  fall  below  the  level  of  her  **  Kismet."  Ed^;ar 
tributed  memoirs  to  the  reports  of  the  geolo^-  Fawcett  was  responsible  for  **  A  Demondizmg 
cal  surveys  of  the  States  mentioned.  Of  special  Marriage  "  and  "  Miriam  Baiestier."  Bret  Harte 
value  were  his  investigations  on  the  coal  flora  of  published  "  Cressy  "  and  "  The  Heritage  of  Ded- 
Pennsylvania,  and  as  an  authority  on  fossil  bot-  low  Marsh,  and  other  Tales  " ;  Prank  R.  Stock- 
any  he  stood  foremost  in  the  United  States.  He  ton,  "  The  Great  War  Syndicate,"  satirical  and 
prepared  a  "Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Plants  humorous;  and  Amelia  ft.  Barr,  "Feet  of  Clay." 
which  have  been  named  or  described  from  the  George  W.  Cable  was  at  home  in  "  Strange  True 
Coal  Measures  of  North  America"  for  the  re-  Stories  of  Louisiana,"  records  of  early  French 
ports  of  Henry  D.  Rogers,  State  geologist  of  and  Creole  life,  and  "  Far  in  the  Forest,"  by  S. 
Pennsylvania,  in  1858,  and  in  1884  furnished  Weir  Mitchell,  was  a  tale  of  pioneer  life  in  north- 
"The  Coal  Flora"  (three  volumes  of  text  with  em  Pennsylvania.  Rose  Terry  Cooke's  ** Stead- 
an  atlas)  for  the  second  geological  survey  of  fast;  the  Story  of  a  Saint  and  a  Sinqer,"  be- 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  regarded  as  the  best  longed  to  the  early  days  of  New  England  and 
work  on  carboniferous  plants  that  has  thus  far  the  times  of  the  Church  Consociation  Act.  From 
appeared  in  the  United  States.  Since  1868  parts  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen  came  **  The  Light  of 
01  the  material  in  fossil  botany  have  been  re-  her  Countenance "  and  "  Vagabond  Tales,  seven 
ferred  to  him  by  the  various  national  surveys  in  novelettes.  "  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,"  by 
the  field,  and  he  has  contributed  to  their  reports  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  was  a  strong  story  of 
the  results  of  his  investigations.  Notably,  as  family  wrong  and  hate,  giving  occasion  for  some 
assistant  under  Ferdinand  V.  Hayden,  he  pur-  of  the  finest  ethical  effects,  "  The  Story  of  Hap- 
sued  explorations  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  pinolande  and  other  Legends,"  by  Oliver  B. 
Utah,  and  elsewhere  in  the  West,  and  contrib-  Bunce,  conveyed  moral  truths  in  a  happy  and 
uted  "  The  Cretaceous  Flora "  (Washington,  suggestive  form.  Other  collections  were  "  A 
1874),  "The  Tertiary  Flora"  (1878),  and  "The  Family  Tree  and  other  Stories,"  by  Brander 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Floras  "  (1883),  to  the  Matthews;"  Gerald  Ffrench's  Friends,"  by  George 
quarto  volumes  published  by  the  survey.  He  H.  Jessop;  and  "Heart  Stories,"  by  Theodore 
was  a  member  of  more  than  twenty  scientific  so-  Bartlett.  "  An  Author's  Love,"  attributed  to 
cieties  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  Elizal)eth  Balch,  purported  to  be  "  Unpublished 
1864  he  was  chosen  to  the  National  Academy  of  Letters  of  Prosper  M6rim6e's  *  Inconnue,' "  and 
Sciences,  and  in  1888  succeeded  Asa  Gray  as  for-  "  Passe  Rose,"  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  was 
eign  member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon-  a  successful  realistic  effort  in  depicting  the  times 
don.  The  titles  of  his  scientific  memoirs  ex-  of  Charlemagne.  William  Waldorf  Astor  pub- 
ceeded  fifty  in  number,  and  included  twelve  im-  lished  his  second  novel,  "  Sforza ;  a  Story  of  Mi- 
portant  volumes  on  the  natural  history  of *the  Ian."  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  "A  Little 
United  States.  He  published  in  Neuchatel  a  Journey  in  the  World,'*  charms  with  his  subtle 
series  of  letters  written  from  Germany  and  later  and  spiritual  analysis,  while  he  saddens  by  the 
a  series  from  the  United  States  (1846-'55).  He  truthfulness  of  the  conditions  portrayed.  "Ameri- 
also  published  with  Thomas  P.  James  "  Manual  can  Coin,"  by  the  author  of  "  Aristocracy,"  sat- 
of  the  Mosses  of  North  America  "  (Boston,  1884).  irizes  American  society ;  "  The  Aspen  Shade,"  bv 
LITERATURE,  AMERICAN,  IN  1889.  Mabel  Louise  Fuller,  dealt  with  its  votaries :  anS 
Book  production  decreased  largelv  during  this  from  Henry  James  we  have  "  A  London  Life," 
year;  the  figures  of  the  "Publishers'  Weekly"  "The  Patagonia,"  "The  Liar,"  and  "Mrs.  Tem- 
show  a  total  of  4,014  volumes,  against  4,631  in  perly,"  four  characteristic  tales  in  a  single  vol- 
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nine.  ^  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes,"  by  William  Africa,"  where  that  lady  is  always  at  home ;  and 
D.  Ho  wells,  brought  old  friends  upon  the  scene.  Admiral  David  D.  Porter,  "  Arthur  Merton." 
**  With  Gauge  &  Swallow,  Attorneys,"  was  from  Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer  appeared  with  *'  A  Knight 
the  pen  of  Albion  W.  Tourg^e.  **A  Modern  of .  Faith,*^  and  *'.  Marigold,"  by  Mrs.  N.  Conk- 
Mepnistopheles,"  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  pub-  lin,  portrayed  New  England  life.  "Cathedral 
lished  twelve  years *fcgo  in  the  No-Name  Series,  Stones,"  by  Mary  E.  Waller,  were  "Giotto's 
appeared  with  the  author's  name,  accompanied  Sheep  "  and  "  The  Rose  Bush  of  Hildesheira." 
by  "  A  Whisper  in  the  Dark."  A  striking  novel,  "  Metzerotti :  Shoemaker,"  anonymous,  was  a  so- 
long  out  of  print,  was  revived  in  **  The  Moree-  cialistic  novel  with  an  ethical  purpose,  while 
sons,"  by  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  and  a  new  holiday  Lucia  True  Ames  wrote  "  Memoirs  of  a  Million- 
edition,  illustrated,  was  issued  of  Nathaniel  aire,"  with  somewhat  of  the  same  intent,  and 
Hawthorne's  "  Marble  Faun."  Julian  Haw-  "  Our  Pariahs,"  by  Uncle  Tim,  discussed  vital 
thome  wrotfi^"  Constance  "  and  "  Calbot's  Rival,"  questions  of  humanity.  "  Mito  Yashiki,"  a  tale 
which  together  form  No.  23  of  the  "  Town  and  of  old  Japan,  by  Arthur  Collins  Maclay,  "  A 
Country  Library,"  of  wKich  No.  21  was  "  Raleigh  Swallow's  Wing,  a  tale  of  Pekin,"  by  C.  Hannan, 
Westgate,  or  Epimenides  in  Maine,"  by  Helen  and  **  In  the  Time  of  the  Cherry  Viewing,"  an 
Kendrick  Johnson.  "  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago  "  episode  in  Japan,  by  Margaret  Peale,  may  be 
came  from  Frances  Anne  Kemble  at  the  aee  of  classed  together.  "  Kibboo  Ganey,"  or  "  The 
eighty  years,  being  a  story  of  ifew  England  Lost  Chief  of  the  Copper  Mountains,"  is  a  story 
life.  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  author  of  "  One  of  adventure  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  by  Walter 
Summer,"  appeared  in  "  The  Open  Door."  "  Di-  Went  worth.  "  The  Lost  Inca,"  by  Inca  Pancho 
voroe,  or  Faithful  and  Unfaithful,"  by  Mar-  OzoUo,  resembles  in  some  sort  the  "Looking 
garet  Lee  (first  published  in  1883  as  "  Di-  Backward "  of  Edward  Bellamy,  which  attained 
vorce "),  was  brought  out  in  England  under  a  marvelous  popularity  during  the  year.  Stories 
the  former  title,  with  a  review  by  Mr.  Glad-  of  Southern  life  were  "  Osborne  of  Arrochar,"  by 
stone,  and  was  subsequently  reproduced  in  the  Amanda  M.  Doujzlas ;  "  In  the  Wire  Grass  "  by 
United  States.  "  Burkett's  Lock  "  was  a  dialect  L.  Pendleton ;  "  The  Huguenot  Lovers,  a  tale  of 
story  by  M.  G.  McClelland,  and  from  Joel  Chan-  the  Old  •  Dominion,"  by  C.  P.  E.  Burgwyn  ; 
dler  Harris  we  have  "  Daddv  Jake  the  Run-  "  White  Marie,  a  Story  of  Georgian  Plantation 


away,  and  Short  Stories  told  after  Dark."    "  Two    Life,"  by  W.  N.  Harben ;  "  Wheat  and  Tares, 
Runaways,  and  other  Stories"  by  H.  Still  well    by  Graham  Clay  tor;  "Etowah,"  a  romance  of  th 


the 


ard  M.  Johnston.  "  Chita,  a  Memory  of  Last  Tale  of  the  New  South,'*  by  0.  O'B.  Strayer.  "  A 
Island,"  is  a  poetic  story  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  by  Blue-Grass  Thoroughbred,"  by  Tom  Johnson,  is 
Lafcadio  Hearn,  and  "  Chata  and  Chinita,"  a  suggestive  of  the  turf.  "  Two  Coronets,"  by 
story  of  Mexico,  by  Louise  Palmer  Haven.  Mary  A.  Tincker,  "Frederick  Struther's  Ro- 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  wrote  "  A  Summer  in  a  mance,"  by  A.  Ulmann,  "  Guy  Ormsby,"  by  Ma- 
CaQon,"  a  California  story ;  and  Patience  Staple-  rian  C.  Wilson,  "  The  Old  Settler  and  nis  Tales  of 
ton,  "  Kady,"  a  heroine  01  the  Rocky  mountams ;  Sugar  Swamp,"  by  E.  Mott, "  Storm  Mountain," 
Kate  Tannatt  Woods, "  A  Fair  Maid  of  Marble-  by  E.  S.  Ellis,  "  Cleopatra's  Daughter,"  by  W. 
head  "  and  "  Hester  llepworth  " ;  Kirk  Munroe,  Armstrong, "  One  Voyage  and  its  Consequences," 
"  Dorymates,  a  Tale  of  tne  Fishing  Banks  "  and  by  Julius  A.  Palmer,  "Janus,"  a  study  of  the 
"  The  Golden  Days  of  '49  " ;  and  Josephine  W.  twofold  artistic  temperament,  by  E.  I.  Steven- 
Bates,  "  A  Nameless  Wrestler."  "  Last  Chance  son,  "  Uncle  Ned's  White  Child,"  by  Mary  E. 
Junction  "  was  by  Sally  Pratt  McLean,  author  of  Bryan,  "  Assemblyman  John,  or  his  Wife's  Am- 
"  Cape  Cod  Folks,"  and  "  Fifty  Years  on  the  bition,"  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  McCarthy,  and  "  Gold 
Trail,"  by  Harrington  O'Reilly,  claimed  to  be  a  that  did  not  Glitter,"  by  Virginius  Dabney, 
true  story  of  Western  life.  "  The  Last  Assem-  offer  no  special  features. ,  "  Opening  the  Ovster." 
bly  Ball  "and  "The  Fate  of  a  Voice,"  form  a  bv  C.  L.  Marsh,  "Luck  in  Disguise,  bvW.  J. 
volume  by  Mary  Ilallock  Foote.  "  A  Quaker  Vexter,  "  The  Man  from  the  West,"  bv  "a  Wall- 
Girl  of  Nantucket "  was  a  bright  book  by  Mary  Street  Man,  and  "  The  Bursting  of  a  boom,"  by 
Catherine  Lee,  and  "  Three  Days  "  at  a  fashion-  F.  R  Sanford,  were  tales  of  the  West.  "  Sound- 
able  sea-side  resort  were  told  by  S.  W.  Cooper,  ing  Brass,"  by  Hubert  G.  Dick,  and  "  A  Social 
To  Capt.  Charles  King  belong  "  Between  the  Diplomat,"  by  Flora  A.  Darling,  may  be  classed 
Lines"  and  "Laramie,  or  the  Queen  of  Bed-  together.  "  A  Girl  Graduate,"  by  Celia  Parker 
lam,"  a  story  of  the  Sioux  war.  Edgar  Saltus,  W  oolley,  dealt  with  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
who  was  at  his  worst  in  "  The  Pace  that  kills,"  Americam  social  life.  Robert  Howe  Fletcher 
also  published  "A  Transaction  in  Hearts  "and  published  "A  Blind  Bargain,"  and  W.  H.  H. 
"  A  Transient  Guest."  "  A  Woodland  Wooing "  Murray  wrote  three  volumes  of  "  Adirondack 
was  from  the  pen  of  Eleanor,  the  late  Mrs.  Arlo  Tales.  "  The  Loss  of  the  Swansea,"  by  William 
Bates.  George  Ticknor  Curtis  acknowledged  L.  Alden,  was  a  story  of  the  Florida  coast.  "  The 
himself  the  "  Peter  Boylston  "  who  wrote  "  John  Romance  of  an  Odd  Young  Man,"  was  by  Robert 
Charges."     "  The  Black  Ball "  was  a  fantastic  Timsol.    Books  more  or  less  religious  in  tone 


a  Canadian  story  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  Eighteenth  Century,  or  Cicely's  Choice,"  by 
Jane  G.  Austin  wrote  "  Standish  of  Standish  " ;  Mary  H.  Norris ;  "  Counting  the  Cost,  or  a  Sum- 
Louise  Vescelius  Sheldon,  "  An  I.  D.  B.  in  South     mer  at  Chautauqua,"  by  Cornelia  Adele  Teal ; 
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and  "  Rose  and  Thorn,"  by  Katharine  Lee  Bates.  History.  —  There  were  important  contribu- 

"  From  over  the  Border,    by  B.  G.  Smith,  and  tions  to  American  history.    Henry  Adams  wrote 

*'  The  Discovered  Country,"  by  Ernest  Von  Him-  '*  A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  dur- 

mel,  resemble    in    a    measure  Mrs.  Oliphant's  ing  the  First  Administration  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 

"  Stories  of  the  Seen  and  Unseen."    Psychical  son  " ;  John  Fiske,  "  The  Beginnings  of  New  Eng- 

books  were  "  Run  Down,"  bv  G.  D.  Cox ;  "  A  land  "  and  "  The  War  of  Independence  " ;  George 

Hopeless  Case,"  the  title  of  wnich  was  changed  Ticknor  Curtis,  a  **  Constitutional  History  of  the 

in  a  second  edition  to  "Circumstances  beyond  United  States,"  Vol.  I,  which  was  published  thirty 


mance  of  an  Alter  Ego,"  by  Lloyd  S.  Bryce ;  and  an  article  of  the  **  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
"  A  Philosopher  in  Love  and  in  Uniform,"  by  appeared  in  book  form.  '*  Essays  in  the  Consti- 
W.  J.  Arkell  and  A.  T.  Worden,  authors  of  tutional  History  of  the  United  States  in  the 
"Napoleon  Smith."  C.  E.  Bams  wrote  "  A  Formative  Period,  1775-1789,"  by  graduates  and 
Portrait  in  Crimsons,"  "  A  Venetian  Study  in  former  members  of  Johns  Hopkins  Universitr, 
Black  and  White,"  and  "  A  Disillusioned  Ocu-  were  edited  by  J.  F.  Jameson,  and  Prof.  G.  K. 
list";  George  Parsons  Lathrop, "  Would  you  kill  Howard,  of  Nebraska  University,  published  Vol. 
him  f  "  and  "  Two  Sides  of  a  Story,"  a  collection  I  of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  IjogsI  Constitu- 
of  eight  tales.  "  Couldn't  say  No  "  was  by  John  tional  History  of  the  United  States."  "  The 
Hab^rton,  and  "  The  Pretty  Stenographer  "  by  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution," 
Horace  Gayman.  Allen  Dale  (J.  Alfred  Cohen)  by  Hannis  Taylor,  in  two  volumes,  one  of  which 
regaled  his  admirers  with  "  An  Eerie  he  and  she  "  was  published,  attempts  to  trace  the  gradual  de- 
and  "  A  Marriage  below  Zero."  "  Fatima,  a  velopment  of  the  English  constitutional  system. 
Dream  of  Passion,"  was  apparently  a  parody  on  and  the  growth  out  oi  that  system  of  our  federal 
the  unhealthf  ul  type  of  novel  of  which  **  Hermia  republic.  **  The  Birth  of  tne  Republic  "  was  a 
Suydam,"  by  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton,  and  compilation  by  Daniel  R.  Goodloe.  Vol.  IV  of 
"  That  Pretty  Young  Girl,"  by  Laura  Jean  Lib-  James  Schouler*s  "  History  of  the  United  States 
bey,  are  specimens.  Detective  literature  was  en-  under  the  Constitution  "  covered  the  period  be- 
riched  by  "  The  Prairie  Detective,"  the  *•  Society  tween  1831  and  1847.  W.  J.  Cocker  wrote  "  The 
Detective,"  and  the  "  Mountaineer  Detective,  Government  of  the  United  States ; "  F.  N. 
from  L.  P.  Richardson,  Oscar  Maitland,  and  Clay-  Thorpe,  "  The  Government  of  the  People  of  the 
ton  W.  Cobb ;  "  Under  His  Thumb,  or  the  Rival  United  States ; "  and  Francis  F.  Furey  "  An 
Detective  Clews,"  by  Donald  J.  McKenzie  ;  and  Explanation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
•*  Sergeant  Von,  or  a  Long  Chase."  States,"  for  use  in  Catholic  schools.  A  series  of 
Javenile  Books. — Of  late  years  these  have  lectures  by  J.  S.  Landon  was  entitled  "  Consti- 
assumed  a  plaoe  of  their  own  in  literature.  ''Just  tutional  History  and  Government  of  the  United 
Sixteen,"  by  Susan  Coolidge  (Sarah  C.  Woolsey)  States,"  and  H.  L.  Carson  edited  a  "  History  of 
is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  and  "  Lulu's  Li-  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Pro- 
brary,"  by  Louisa  M.  Aloott,  Vol.  Ill,  contains  mulgation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
*•  Recollections  of  my  Childhood,"  written  shortly  States."  "  New  Materials  for  the  History  of  the 
before  her  death.  "  Betty  Leicester  "  is  by  Sarah  American  Revolution  "  were  translated  from 
Orne  Jewett ;  "  The  Kingdom  of  Coins,"  by  J.  documents  in  the  French  archives,  and  edit^ 
Bradley  Oilman ;  "  Lotus  Bay,  a  Summer  on  Cape  by  John  Durand.  The  "  Problem  of  the  North- 
Cod."  by  Laura  D.  Nichols ;  '*  The  Red  Mountam  men  "  was  pursued  by  Eben  N.  Horsford,  in  a 
of  A-aska  "  and  *' Cloud  and  Cliff,"  by  Willis  letter  to  Hon.  Charles  P.  Daly,  President  of  the 

American  Geographical  Society,  and  the  "Nar- 
rative and  Critical  History  of  America,"  bv 
Justin  Winsor,  was  complete  in  Vols.  VII  and 

ters"  were : '"  Witch  V^Jnnie,"  by  Elizabeth 'V.  VIII.    Of  a  general  type  were :  "A  First  Book 

Champney ;  "  The  Whatsoever  Ten,"  by  Minnie  in  American  History,"  by  Edward  Eggleston ; 

E.  Kenney;  and  "All  Glorious  within,    by  Jen-  "A  Higher  History  of  the  United  States,"  for 

nie  M.  Bmgham.    A  few  that  deserve  special  schools  and  academies,  by  H.  E.  Chambers ; 

mention  were  :  "  The  Story  of  Patsy,"  by  Kate  "  The  Story  of  America,"  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Peattie; 

Douglas  Wiggin ;  "Jed,  A  Boy's  Adventures  in  and  "A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Young 

the  Army  of   1861-'65,"  by  Warren  Lee  Goss ;  Americans,"  by  L.  E.  Jones.    "  A  Popular  His- 

"  The  Drummer-Bov  of  the  Rappahannock "  and  tory  of  the  United  States,"  by  J.  C.  Ridpath, 

"  Up  North  in  a  Whaler,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  was  revised  and  brought  down  to  1889.    In  Eu- 

Rand  ;  "  True  to  his  Colors,"  by  C.  A.  Fosdick ;  ropean  history  we  have :  "  The  Reconstruction  of 

**  Within  the  Enemy's  Lines,"  by  Oliver  Optic  ;  Europe,"  by  Harold  Murdock,  with  an  introduc- 

"  The  Adventures  of  David  Vane  and  David  tion  by  John  Fiske ;  "  The  Three  Germanys,"  by 

Crane,"  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  ;  "  Fishin'  Jimmy,"  Theodore  S.  Fay ;  "  The  Swedish  Revolution  un- 

by  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson  ;  and  "Sam  Lovel's  der  Gustavus  Vasa,"  by  Paul  Barron  Watson, 

Camps,  Uncle  'Lisha's  Friends  under  Bark  and  said  to  be  the  first  history  in  English  of  that 

Canvas,"  by  Rowland  E.  Robinson ;  "  The  Fate  revolution ;  "  The  Viking   Age,"  by  Paul  Du 

of  the  Innocents,  a  Romance  of  the  Crusades,"  Chaillu,  advancing  a  new  theory  as  to  the  ances- 

by  Margaret  E.  Winslow ;  "  Flip  wing,  the  Spy,"  tors  of  the  English  -  speakin^^  nations ;  "  The 

by  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft:  "  The  Princess  Liliwink-  Leading  Facts  of  French  History,"  by  D.  H. 

ins,"  by  Henrietta  C.  Wright;  "  Plucky  Smalls,"  Montgomery ;   "  Constitutional  Government  in 

by  Mary  Bradford  Crowninshield ;  ana  "  Maggie  Spain,"  by  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  late  United  States 

Bradford's  Club,"  by  Joanna  H.  Mathews.  Minister  to  that  country ;  and  "  The  Federal 
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OoTemment  of  Switzerland,**  by  Bernard  Moses,  To  the  **  Johns  Hopkins  Universitj  Studies  **  be- 

fturporting  to  be  an  essay  on  the  Constitution,  long :  **  The  River  Towns  of  Connecticut,  Weth- 
n  this  connection  may  also  be  classed  *'  Federal  ersneld,  Hartford,  and  Windsor,"  by  C.  M.  An: 
Goyemment  in  Canada,"  by  J.  G.  Bourinot.  drews ;  a  *^  Municipal  History  of  New  Orleans, 
««  Political  History  since  1815,"  excluding  the  bv  W.  W.  Howe;  and  ''The  EsUblishment  of 
United  States,  was  a  syllabus  of  lectures  pre-  Municipal  Government  in  San  Francisco/*  by 
pared  for  use  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Bernara  Moses.  "  The  History  of  Fairfield,  Fair- 
Technology  by  C.  H.  Levermore  and  D.  R.  Dew-  field  County,  Conn.,**  was  written  by  Mrs.  B.  H. 
ey.  In  "  The  Story  of  the  Nation  Series,**  "  The  Schenck,  and  that  of  Woodstock,  Vt,  by  H.  S. 
Story  of  Mexico  ''^is  by  Susan  Hale ;  "  The  Hansa  Dana.  "  The  Story  of  Washington,'*  in  "  The  Great 
Towns/*  by  Helen  Zimmern ;  and  *'  The  Story  of  Cities  of  the  Republic  Series,**  was  from  Charles 
Early  Britain,*'  by  Alfred  J.  Church.  From  the  B,  Todd,  and  "  The  Story  of  Boston  **  by  Arthur 
Chautauqua  press  came  "  An  Outline  History  of  Oilman.  J.  S.  Ogilvie  was  the  author  of  a  "  His- 
Rome,"  by  «J.  H.  Vincent,  and  J.  R.  Jov  and  tory  of  the  Great  Flood  of  Johnstown,  Pa." 
Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer  nfrote  "  A  Short  Mistory  Elijah  M.  Haines  wrote  "  The  American  Indian  " ; 
of  the  French  Revolution."  The  "  History  of  J.  McLean  (Robin  Rustlerl  **  The  Indians  *' ;  and 
France,**  by  Victor  Duruy,  was  abridged  and  *'  The  Seminole  Indians  01  Florida  **  was  an  ex- 
translated  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey  and  J.  F.  Jameson,  tract  from  the  "  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
To  war  history  belong  '*  Pictorial  Battles  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology.*'  G.  T. 
Civil  War  "  and  "  A  Naval  History  of  the  Civil  Betteny*s  "  Teeming  Millions  of  the  East "  was 
War,**  by  Admiral  David  D.  Porter ;  *'  Redeem-  a  jpopular  work,  as  was  Mrs.  A.  H.  Leonowens's 
ing  the  Republic,"  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin ;  **  Our  Asiatic  Cousins."  The  Constitution  of  the 
**  Battlefields  of  *61,  *'^by  Willis  J.  Abbot;  J.  B.  Empire  of  Japan  was  published  with  addresses 
Turchin's  "  Chickamauga ;  **  The  Honors  of  the  delivered  at  a  meeting  commemorative  of  its 
Empire  State  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,"  by  promulgation  at  the  Jonns  Hopkins  University. 
Thomas  S.  Townsend;  "Vermont  in  the  Civil  Biography. — **The  Writings  of  George 
War,"  by  G.  G.  Benedict :  Vol.  II  of  "  Sketches  Washington^  edited  by  Worthington  C.  Ford  m 
of  War  History,  1861-1865,"  oublished  by  the  fourteen  volum^  four  of  which  appeared  dur- 
OhioCommanderyof  Military  Order  of  the  Ix)yal  ing  the  year,  with  a  collection  of  unpublished 
Legion ;  Richard  B.  Irvin'is  ^  History  of  the  agricultural  and  personal  letters  of  the  Father 
Nineteenth  Armv  Corps " ;  a  "  History  of  the  01  his  Country  edited  by  Moncure  D.  Conway, 
Ninth  Regiment,'*  by  G.  A.  Hussey  and  William  under  the  title  of  '*  Georse  Washington  and 
Todd ;  and  '*  Regimental  Ijosses  in  the  Ameri-  Mount  Vernon,**  and  published  by  the  Long 
can  Civil  War,"  by  William  F.  Fox,  Lieutenant-  Island  Historical  Society,  bring  that  **  grandest 
Colonel  U.  S.  V.  A  new  edition  was  also  issued  character  that  ever  was  placed  in  the  forefront 
of  *'  A  Short  History  of  the  War  of  Secession,**  of  a  nation's  life  "  more  palpably  and  practically 
by  Rossiter  Johnson.  '*  The  Story  of  the  Ameri-  before  us,  and  were  appropriate  to  the  centen- 
can  Soldier"  was  told  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  nialyearof  his  inauguration.  Two  volumes  by 
and  S,  A  Drake  furnished  '*  Burgoyne's  Invasion  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  &re  also  the  title  of  **  Geor^ 
of  1777  '*  in  the  series  of  "  Decisive  Events  in  Washington,*'  and  **  George  Washington,  a  Hw- 
American  History.'*  "  The  Battle  of  the  Big  torical  Biography,**  for  the  young,  was  from  the 
Hole "  was  described  by  G.  0.  Shields.  ''  The  pen  of  Horace  E.  Scudder.  W.  a  Baker,  in 
Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War  **  was  com-  "  Bibliotheca  Washingtoniana,"  furnished  a  de- 
pleted in  four  volumes.  Of  the  "  History  of  the  scriptive  list  of  the  biographies  and  biomphical 
Pacific  States,"  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  Vols,  sketches  of  George  Washington.  **  An  Essay  on 
XI,  **  Texas,  1800-1809."  XII,  "  Arizona  and  New  the  Autographic  Collections  of  the  Signers  of 
Mexico,  1530-1888,"  XXI,  '*  Utah,  1540-1886,"  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
and,  XXV,  "  Oregon,  1848-1888,"  were  issued,  tution  **  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  Lyman  C. 
"  The  Winning  of  the  West "  was  published  by  Draper  from  Vol.  X  of  the  "  Collections  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Eli  Thayer  wrote  "  A  His-  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,**  and  Benson  J. 
tory  of  the  Kansas  Crusade,*'  and  "  Indian  Dep-  Lossing  published  "  Hours  ttrith  the  Living  Men 
redations  in  Texas  "  were  recorded  by  J.  W.  and  Women  of  the  Revolution."  To  this  period 
Wilbarger.  '*  The  State  and  Local  Government  also  belongs  **  A  Life  of  General  Lafayette,  with 
of  New  York,"  by  Orlando  Leach,  was  an  appen-  a  Critical  Estimate  of  the  Character  and  Public 
dix  to  **  Our  Republic"  Vol.  I  of  "  Illinois,  uLs-  Acts  of  that  Hero,"  by  Bayard  Tuckerman,  and 
torical  and  Statistical,"  by  Arthur  J.  Moses,  was  **  Benjamin  Franklin,"  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
published,  as  also  "  A  History  of  New  Hamp-  Vol.  11  of  the  sixth  series  of  the  Collections  of 
shire,"  by  J,  N.  McClintock ;  **  North  Carolina,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  was  **  The 
1780-*81,"  by  David  Schenck ;  and  "  First  Steps  Letter-Book  of  Samuel  Sewall."  George  S.  Mer- 
in  North  Carolina  History,*'  by  Cornelia  P.  Spcn-  riam  published  a  life  of  William  and  Lucy  Smith, 
cer.  In  •*  The  Story  of  the  States  Series,"  "The  with  heliotype  portrait  of  William  Smith.  "  The 
Story  of  Louisiana  was  by  Maurice  Thompson,  True  Story  of  a  Great  Life :  the  History  and  Per- 
and  that  of  Vermont  by  J.  L.  Heaton.  The  mas-  sonal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  was 
sachusetts  Historical  Society  issued  Vol.  Ill  of  written  by  W.  H.  Hemdon,  his  former  law  part- 
its  **  Collections,"  being  the  sixth  series,  and  ner,  assisted  by  J.  W.  Weik.  "  William  Lloyd 
Herbert  B.  Adams  reported  the  proceeding  of  Garrison,  1805-1879,"  the  story  of  his  life  told  by 
the  American  Historical  Association  in  Wash-  his  children.  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison  and 
mgton,  D.  C,  Dec.,  26-28,  1888.  Joseph  B.  Francis  Jackson  Garrison,  is  in  large  part  auto- 
Wldker  supplied  a  *'  History  of  the  New  Ilamp-  biographical,  and  fills  four  volumes.  ^  Martin 
shire  Convention  for  the  Investigation,  Discus-  Van  Buren,  to  the  End  of  his  Public  Career,"  com- 
sion,  and  Decision  of  the  Federal  Constitution."  pleted  twenty-seven  years  ago  by  George  Ban- 
Tot.  XXIX— 82  A 
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croft,  was  dven  to  the  public  in  1889.    William  McCuUagh,"  by  his  son,  Rer.  Joseph  H.  McCol- 

0.  Stoddard  contributed  **  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,"  lagh.    **  A  Professional  Biography  of  Moncure 

**  James  A.  Gkirfield,"  and  *'  Chester  A.  Arthur,"  Robinson,  Civil  Engineer,"  was  written  by  R.  B. 

to  the  **  Lives  of  the  Presidents  Series,"  and  Osborne.     **  Great  Leaders,  Historic  Portraits 

Oliver  Dyer  wrote  **  Great  Senators  of  the  United  from  the  Great  Historian's,"  compiled  by  Geor;|;e 

States    Forty    Years    ago."     **  James    Nelson  T.  Ferris ;  "  Great  Captains,"  the  theme  of  six 

Bumes,  Late  Representative    from   Missouri,"  lectures  by  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge,  U.  S.  A. ;  **The 


Curtis,  in  two  volumes ;  **  Emerson  in  Concord,"  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  and  others ; 
a  memoir  by  E.  W.  Emerson,  intended  for  the  and  **  The  Heroes  of  the  Crusades,"  by  Amanda 
** Social  Circle";  "A  Life  of  Harriet  Beecher  M.  Douglas,  belong  to  general  biography,  the 
Stowe,"  compiled  by  her  son  Charles  Edward  list  being  fitly  closed  by jbhe  "  Everyday  Biogm- 
Stowe,  and  approved  by  herself,  Sept.  80, 1889,  phy  "  of  Amelia  J.  Calv^  arranged  as  a  book  of 
as  **  the  true  story  of  my  life  " ;  and  "  The  Life-  reference  for  each  day  of  the  year.  A  feature 
Work  of  the  Author  of  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,' "  a  that  developed  to  an  amazing  extent  in  1889  was 
somewhat  superfluous  effort  by  Florine  Thayer  the  compilation  of  genealogies  of  American 
McCray.  **•  Louisa  May  Alcott,  her  Life,  Letters,  families,  among  which  may  he  mentioned  **  ^e 
and  Journals,"  by  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  was  wel-  Lindsays  of  America,"  by  Marcparet  Isabella 
corned  in  many  households.  Lucy  Larcom  Lindsay;  "John  Lee  of  Agawam(u)swich)  Mass., 
wrote  "A  New  England  Girlhood  outlined  from  1634-1671,  and  his  Descendants  of  the  name  of 
Memory."  "  Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years,"  by  Lee,"  compiled  by  William  Lee ;  **  A  Genealogy 
Frances  E.  Willard  was  "  The  Autobiography  of  of  the  Van  Voorhees  Family  in  America,"  by 
an  American  Woman."  "Letters,  Poems,  and  Elias  W.  Van  Voorhis;  "Ancestry  of  Thirty- 
Selected  Prose  Writings  of  David  Gray,"  edited  Three  Rhode  Islanders  "  (bom  in  tlie  Eighteenm 
with  a  memoir  by  J.  N.  Larned.  tell  the  story  of  Century),  by  John  Osborne  Austin ;  "  Historic 
a  poet  and  journalist  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  Pamilios  of  "Kentucky,"  First  Series,  by  T.  Mar- 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Scottish  poet  shall  Green ;  "  Weeks  Genealogy,  Leonard  We^ 
David  Gray.  From  John  Bigelow  we  have  of  Greenland,  N.  H.,  and  Descendants,  1689- 
"  Emanuel  Swedenborg ";  from  Elliot  Graeme,  1888,"  by  Rev.  Jacob  Chapman ;  and  "  Fillow, 
"  Beethoven  " ;  and  from  Charles  De  Kay,  "  The  Philo,  and  Philleo  Genealogy,  a  Record  of  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Antoine  Louis  Barye,  Sculpt-  Descendants  of  John  Fillow  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
or."  **  Edwin  Forrest,  the  Actor  and  the  Man,"  a  Huguenot  Refueee  from  France,"  by  D.  H. 
was  by  Gabriel  Harrison,  and  "  Audubon's  Ad-  Van  Hoosear.  "  Tne  Story  of  an  Old  Farm,"  by 
ventures,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,"  was  written  by  Andrew  D.  Mellick,  Jr.,  described  "  Life  in  New 
B.  K.  Pierce  for  young  readers.  "  Memories  of  Jersey  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  with  a  genea- 
Fifty  Years,"  by  J.  Lester  Wallack,  was  pub-  logical  appendix.  The  largest  and  most  cora- 
lished  with  an  introduction  by  Lawrence  Hutton.  plete  biographical  work  ever  undertaken  in  this 
"  Recollections  of  Mississippi  and  the  Mississip-  country,  "Appleton's  Dictionary  of  American 
plans"  were  recorded  by  Reuben  Davis.  Works  Biography"  (six  volumes,  royal  8vo),  was  com- 
of  a  general  character  were :  "  Famous  Men  of  pletod  early  in  1889. 

Science,"  by  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  and  Laura  C.  Hoi-        Poetry.— From  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  we 

loway's  "  The  Woman's  Story,  as  told  by  Twenty  had  "  Wyndham  Towers,"  an  English  story  in 

American  Women."    "  A  Woman's  War  Reo-  blank  verse,  and  from  Susan  Coolidge  (Sarah  C. 

ord"  was  from  the  pen  of  Septima  M.  CoUis,  Woolsey)  "A  Few  More  Verses."    "In  the  Gai^ 

and  "  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Elizabeth  den  of  Dreams  "  was  a  collection  of  lyrics  and 

Drinker  1759-1807,"  were  edited  by  H.  D.  Biddle.  sonnets   by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton.    "  The 

"  Halibiirton,  the  Man  and  the  Writer,"  was  by  Cup  of  Youth,  and  other  Poems,"  by  S.  Weir 

F.  B.  Crof ton.    "  Jonathan  Edwards,"  by  Alex-  Mitchell,  possessed  merit,  as  did  "  In  the  Woods 

ander  V.  G.  Allen,  was  the  first  of  "  American  and  Elsewhere,"  by  Dr.  Thomas  HiU.    "  The 


Roche  furnished  a  "  Life  of  John  Price  Durbin,"  at  Zekesbury."  "  Legend  Laymone  "  was  a  nar- 
the  famous  Kentucky  revivalist,  and  Rufus  M.  rative  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland.  H.  S.  Fisher 
Jones  "  Eli  and  Sibyl  Jones,"  the  story  of  the  wrote  "  Olden  Times,  or  Pennsylvania  Rural  Life 
missionary  Friends.  "  Personal  Recollections  of  Some  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  and  Madison  J.  Cawein 
Pardee  Butler,"  with  reminiscences  by  his  daugh-  "Accolon'of  Gaul  and  other  Poems."  "Lake 
ter,  Rosetta  B.  Hastings,  deals  with  incidents  of  Lyrics,"  by  W.  W.  Campbell  came  from  Canada, 
early  Kansas  history,  while  the  "  Diary  of  Philip  as  did  "  Madeleine  and  other  Poems,"  by  James 
Hone,"  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Bayard  McCarroll.  "The  Wooing  of  Grandmother  Grey" 
Tuckerman,  is  that  of  a  public-spirited  New  was  told  by  Kate  Tannatt  Woods ;  and  a  Christ- 
York  citizen  of  the  last  generation.  J.  J.  Mc-  mas  souvenir  was  "  The  Yule  Log,"  by  Celia 
Govern  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Right  Rev.  John  Thaxter,  illustrated  by  Elizabeth  B.  Humphrey. 
McMullen,  D.  D.,"  and  "  Hosea  Ballou,"  by  Os-  Collections  of  the  poems  of  the  late  Edward 
car  F.  Safford,  "  Asa  Turner,"  by  G.  F.  Magoun,  Rowland  Sill  were  made  in  two  dainty  volumes, 
and  "  Life  and  Services  of  J.  D.  Philbrick,"  by  Other  noteworthy  books  include :  "  Christmas 
various  writers,  may  be  classed  together,  with  Carillons,"  by  Annie  Chambers-Ketchum ;  "  The 
"  The  Sunday-School  Man  of  the  South,  Rev.  J.  Children  and  other  Poems,"  by  Charles  M.  Dick- 
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inson  ;   •^  Bluebird   Notes,"   by   Ira   Billman  ;  son  prepared  "  A  History  of  French  Literature." 

**  Poems,-'  by  J.  A.  Egerton :  **  The  Rose  of  and  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  was  also  maae 

Flame,"  by  Anne    Reeve   Aldrich  ;    "  Mother  of  the  **  Manual  of  Historical  Literature,"  of 

Carey's  Chickens,"  by  Wilbur  Larremore ;  and  Charles  K.  Adams,    To  the  literature  of  folk- 

" Poems,"  by  Carlotta  Perry.    "In  Realms  of  lore  belong  "  Korean  Tales," by  H. N.  Allen,  Foi^ 

Gold,"  by  James  B.  Kenyon,  whose  **Out  of  the  eign  Secretary  of  Legation  for  Korea;  "Pawnee 

Shadows "  has  won  high  praise,  passed  to  a  Hero  Stories,'*  by  Q.  B.  Grinnell ;  "  The  Tree  of 

second  edition.    ♦*  Idyls  of  the  Qolden  Shore,"  Mytholo^,"  by  C.  De  B.  Mills ;  and  "  Legends 
by  H.  I" 
Learned 
"Through 

"  Lays  of  Memory  and  Affection.*'  "  Rebel  were :  "  Character  and  Comment,"  from  the  nov- 
Rhymes  "  were  by  Elizabeth  J.  Hereford  ;  els  of  William  D.  Howells,  by  Minnie  Maooun ; 
"  lihe  Masque  of  Death,**  by  Georee  L.  Hildreth ;  "  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Humorous  Au- 
and  Harriet  McE.  Kimball  put  forth  a  Tolume  thors,**  by  C.  Morris;  and  "The  World's  Best 
of  "  Poems."  "  Sacred  Idyls  **  was  a  metrical  Books  "  in  the  opinion  of  Frank  Parsons  and  F. 
version  of  Solomon's  Song,  by  James  Strone^;  E.  and  Richardson  Crawford.  Huntingdon  Smith 
the  author  of  "  Thine  Forever,**  furnished  "  In  compiled  a  "  Century  of  American  Literature  " ; 
the  Presence  " ;  and  "  Reliques  of  the  Christ,"  by  "  The  Ideals  of  the  Republic,"  or  "  Great  Words 
Denis  Wortman  were  above  the  average  of  relig-  from  Great  Americans,"  appeared  without  the 
ious  Terse.  To  drama  of  the  lightest  type  belong  name  of  the  arranger ;  and  "  Two  Thousand  and 
"  To-night  at  Eight,'*  comedies  and  comediettas  Ten  Choice  Quotations  in  Prose  and  Poetry  " 
by  Fanny  Avmer  Mathews ;  "  The  Mouse  Trap  were  put  together  by  T.  W.  Handford.  "  Ano- 
and  other  l?arces,"  by  William  D.  Howells ;  nyms,  a  Dictionary  of  Reyealed  Authorship,"  by 
"Early  Vows  "and  "On  Guard,"  by  C.Townsend;  "Vfrilliam  Cushing.  supplemented  the  first  and 
and  "  'i'he  New  Pandora,"  by  Harriet  H.  Robin-  second  series  of  "  Initials  and  Pseudonyms,**  by 
son.  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould  selected  "  Gems  from  that  author.  Anna  L.  Ward  edited  a  yaluable 
Widt  Whitman,"  D.  B.  DuflSeld  "Stray  Leaves  "  Dictionary  of  Quotations  in  Prose  from  Amer- 
of  Life."  "  Musical  Movements  "  was  an  anony-  ican  and  Foreign  Authors,"  and  "  Fact,  Fancy, 
mous  selection  of  prose  and  verse,  and  "  Curiosi-  and  Fable  "  was  compiled  by  Henry  F.  Reddail. 
ties  of  Matrimony"  an  odd  compilation  by  W.  William  J.  Rolfe  edited  "Select  Poems  of  Word»- 
Odlin.  Popular  yerse  for  elocution  was  J.  C.  worth,"  with  notes,  and  "  Fairy  Tales  in  Prose 
Harvey's  "Lines  and  Rhymes."  An  unusually  and  Verse."  " The  Scientific  Papers  of  Asa 
good  anthology  was  presented  by  George  Cary  Gray  "were  published  In  two  yolumes,  as  selected 
Eggleston  in  "  American  War  BalliuU  and  and  arrangcil  by  Charles  S.  Sargent,  and  "  The 
Lyrics."  Complete  Works  of  Rowland  G.  Hazard  '*  were 
Criticism  and  General  Literature.— Un-  edited  in  four  volumes  bv  Caroline  Hazard, 
der  this  heading  come  "  P^ssays,"  by  Henry  T.  Two  volumes  were  issued  of  the  "  Century  Dio- 
King,  and  "  Essays,  Religious,  Social,  and  Politi-  tionary,"  edited  by  William  Dwight  Whitney. 
cal,'^by  David  A.  Wasson.  "  Days  out  of  Doors,"  Political,  Social,  and  Moru  Science.— To 
by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott,  recorded  a  naturalist's  politics  belong :  "  The  State,  Elements  of  His- 
rambles  about  home.  George  H.  Ellwanger  told  torical  and  Practical  Politics,"  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
"  The  Giurden's  Story  "  in  a  new  and  attractive  son ;  "  Essays  on  Government,"  by  A.  Lawrence 
way.  Horace  Lunt  gave  us  "  Across  Lots,"  and  Lowell ;  "  The  Political  Problem,"  by  Albert 
Bradford  Torrey  "  A  Rambler's  Lease."  "  In-  Stickney,  dealing  with  our  present  methods  of 
door  Studies,"  was  a  new  departure  by  John  Bur-  election;  a  study  of  "The  Australian  Ballot 
roughs  from  the  realm  of  nature  into  that  of  System  as  embodied  in  the  Legislation  of  Vari- 
man.  "  Stray  Leaves  of  Literature,"  was  the  ous  Countries,"  by  J.  H.  Wigmore ;  and  "  Politics 
title  of  thirteen  essays  by  Frederick  Saunders,  as  a  Duty  and  a  Career,"  by  Moorfield  Storey, 
author  of  "  Salad  for  the  Solitary."  From  Don-  "  An  Appeal  to  Pharaoh,"  anonymous,  was  a 
aid  G.  Mitchell  we  had  "  English  Lands,  Letters,  proposea  "  radical  solution  of  the  negro  prob- 
and Kings,"  and  "  French  Traits,"  by  W.  C.  lem  "  by  deportation.  Philip  A.  Bruce  treated 
Brownell,  was  an  essay  in  comparative  criticism,  of  "  The  Plantation  Negro  as  a  Freeman,"  and 
From  A.  S,  Hill  came  five  papers  on  "  Our  Eng-  J.  R.  Brackett  of  "  The  Negro  in  Ma^land," 
lish,"  and  "The  Jew  in  English  Fiction,"  was  and  "  Pleas  for  Progress,"  by  Atticus  Gf.  Hay- 
the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  Rabbi  good,  discussed,  with  other  topics,  the  needs  of 


legomei 

ander  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Poetry  of  Robert  proceedings  of  the  Scotch- Irish  Congress  at  Co- 
Browning."  Hiram  Corson  wrote  also  "An  In-  lumbia.  May  S-11,  1889,  were  published  under 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  Shakespeare,"  and  the  title  of  "  The  Scotch-Irish  in  America."  E. 
"  The  True  Story  of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  "  was  S.  Wheeler  wrote  on  "  Prohibition  " ;  O.  lies,  on 
a  new  interpretation  with  a  striking  theory  *'  The  Liquor  Question  in  Politics  " ;  J.  N.  Steams, 
evolved  by  Fredericka  B.  Gilchrist.  "  Scottish  "  The  Constitutional  Prohibitionist" ;  and  •*  The 
Poets  in  America"  wasa  collection  of  sketches  by  Political  Prohibitionist  for  1889  "was  a  hand- 
J.  D.  Ross,  and  Ivan  Panin  furnished  "  Lectures  book  for  the  aggressive  temperance  people  of  the 
on  Russian  Literature."  "  Principles  and  Pi*ac-  United  States.  In  connection  with  the  subject 
tice,"  a  series  of  brief  essays  by  II.  C.  Trumbull,  may  be  mentioned  "  Alcohol  Inside  and  Out," 
filled  six  small  yolumes.  W.  Dixey  explained  by  Elisha  Chenery,  M.  D.  "  The  National  Sun- 
"  The  Trade  of  Authorship."    Charles  W.  Hut-  day  Law,"  by  Alonzo  T.  Jones,  was  an  argu- 
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ment  before  the  United  States  Committee  on  1886,"  hj  Carroll  D.  Wright,  CommisBioner  of 

Education  and  Labor,  and  from  the  same  author  Labor,  issued  in  December,  1889,  from  the  Got- 

we  have  **  Civil  Government  and  Religion,  or  emment    Printing-Office.     D.    Convers   wrote 

Christianity  and  the  American  Constitution."  "Marriage  and  Divorce  in  the  United  States, 

^  Institutes  of  Economics,"  was  a  succinct  text-  as  they  are,  and  as  they  oueht  to  be  " ;  W.  L. 

book  of  political  economy,  by  Elisha  B.  An-  Snyder  ^  The  Geography  of  Marriage,  or  Legal 

drewB ;  David  A.  Wells  published  "  Recent  Eco-  Perolexities  of  W^ock  in  the  United  States, 

nomio  Changes " ;  Edward  Atkinson,  "  The  In-  TneologT.— **  Our   Christian    Heritage,"   by 

dustrial  Progress  of  the  Nation,  Consumption  James,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  was  addressed  to  the 

Limited,  Production  Unlimited,"  articles  col-  Catholic  Church  at  large.     Charles  Woodruff 

iected  from  ma^izines ;  Richard  T.  Ely,  **  An  Shields  published  Vol.  II  of  "  Philosoohia  Ulti- 

Introduction  to  Political  Economy";  and  E.  C.  ma,"  or  "Science  of  the  Sciences,"  ana  the  pro- 


appeared. 

American  Economic  Association  were  "  Malthus  James  McCosh,  was  the  second  series  of  lectnr^ 
and  Ricardo,"  by  Simon  N.  Patten;  "  The  Study  on  the  " Merrick  Foundation  of  the  Ohio  Wes- 
of  Statistics,"  by  Davis  R.  Dewey;  "Analysis  in  leyan  University,"  the  first  being  "Christian 
Political  Economy,"  by  W.  W.  Folwell ;  a  "The-  Education,"  by  Daniel  Curry.  "Whither!  O 
ory  of  Wages,"  by  Stuart  Wood ;  and  "  Possibilitv  whither  f  tell  me  where  I"  also  bv  Dr.  McCosh, 
of  a  Scientific  Law  of  Wages  "  and  E.  Andrew^  was  an  answer  to  the  "Whither  I"  of  Charles  A. 
"  An  Honest  Dollar."  "Land  Politics  of  the  Briggs.  Essays  bv  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  were 
United  States  "  were  the  subject  of  a  paper  bj  collected  under  tne  title  of  "  The  Struggle  for 
President  James  C.  Welling,  of  Columbian  Uni-  Immortality."  George  S.  FuUerton  made  "  A 
yersity.  "  Outlines  of  a  New  Science,"  by  E.  J.  Plain  Aimiment  for  God,"  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Piatt 
Donnell,  had  reference  to  the  tariff  question,  asked  "Is  Religion  dying t"  N.  C.  Parshall 
C.  W.  Baker  discussed  "Monopolies  and  the  furnished  "Proofs  of  Evolution,"  J.  W.  Chad- 
People."  "  The  Public  Regulation  of  Railways "  wick  "  Evolution  as  related  to  Religious 
was  considered  by  W.  B.  Dabney.  The  annual  Thought."  From  Rev.  Myron  Adams  we  bave 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treas-  "  The  Continuous  Creation,"  an  application  of 
uiy  Department  at  Washington,  on  "Foreign  evolutionary  philosophy  to  the  Christian  relipion. 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  was  issued,  and  and  from  James  T.  Bizby  "  Religion  and  Science 
"  Trade  and  Transportation  between  the  United  Allies."  "  Supernatural  Revelation  "  was  from 
States  and  Spanish  America,"  by  W.  E.  Curtis,  the  pen  of  C.  M.  Mead,  and  "The  Way:  the  Na- 
was  a  publication  of  the  State  Department.  The  ture,  and  Means  of  Revelation  "  from  that  of 
""Manual  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Inter-  John  F.  Weir.  "The  Progress  of  Relieioos 
course  between  the  United  States  and  Span-  Freedom  as  shown  in  the  History  of  the  T^era- 
ish  America  for  the  Tear  1889 "  also  appeared,  tion  Acts "  was  a  contribution  from  Philip 
Nicholas  Paine  Oilman  made  a  careful  study  of  Schaff,  whose  "  Library  of  the  Nicene  and  Post- 
"  Profit-Sharing  between  Employer  and  Em-  Nicene  Fathers "  reached  VoL  XII  during  tiie 
ploye  " ;  Rev.  D.  R.  McAnally  discussed  "  The  year.  "  Readings  in  Church  History,"  by  James 
Unemployed,  who  they  are,  why  they  are  C.  Stone,  may  be  ranked  with  "  The  History  and 
idle,  and  what  is  the  Outlook  " ;  and  Hugo  Bil-  Teachings  of  the  Early  Church  as  a  Basis  for  the 
gram,  "  Involuntary  Idleness."  Helen  Campbell  Reunion  of  Christendom,"  five  lectures  by  Bishop 
wrote  "Prisoners  of  Poverty  Abroad,"  and  C.  A.  C.  Coxe,  Bishop  G.  F.  Seymour,  and  other 
Osborne  Ward  "  A  History  of  the  Ancient  Work-  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Rev. 
ing  People,  from  the  EarUest  Known  Period  to  Julius  H.  Ward  discussed  "  The  Church  in  Mod- 
the  Adoption  of  Christianity  by  Constantine."  ern  Society,"  and  Richard  T.  Ely  "  Social  As- 
"  A  Treatise  on  Co-operative  Savings  and  Loan  pects  of  Christianitv."  "  Methodist  Episco- 
Associations,"  by  Seymour  Dexter,  was  a  valu-  palianism  "  was  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Chandler,  and 
able  contribution."  G.  E.  Blakelee  published  an  "  Deaconesses  in  Europe,"  by  Jane  M.  Bancroft, 
"  Industrial  Cyclopiedia,"  and  J.  C.  Simonds,  J.  and  "  Deaconesses  Ancient  and  Modem,"  by 
T.  McEnnis,  and  J.  C.  Ridpath,  "  The  Panorama  Rev.  H.  Wheeler,  are  suggestive.  Rabbi  L  W. 
of  the  World^s  Great  Nations,  Social,  Industrial,  Wise  made  "  A  Defense  of  Judaism  verstta  Prose- 
and  Political."  L.  P.  McCartey  edited  the  "  An-  lytizing  Christianity,"  and  works  of  a  polemical 
nual  Statistician  and  Economist  for  1889."  drift  were  "Romanism  and  the  Republic,"  by 
"  Crime "  was  studied  as  to  its  nature,  causes,  I.  J.  Lansing,  and  "  Rome  in  CansMla,"  by  C. 
treatment,  and  prevention,  by  S.  M.  Green ;  Jo-  Lindsey.  "  A  Church  and  her  Martyrs,"  by  D. 
seph  H.  Crocker  propounded  "  Problems  in  Van  Pelt,  contained  the  history  of  the  Church 
American  Society,"  and  James  A.  Skilton  wrote  of  Holland.  To  Biblical  research  belong:  **The 
on  the  "  Evolution  of  Society."  Vol.  XXI  of  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  other 
United  States  Census  Reports  was  by  F.  H.  Critical  Essays,"  from  unpublishea  papers  of  the 
Wines  on  "  The  Defective,  Dependent,  and  De-  late  Ezra  Abbot ;  "  The  Bible  and  other  Ancient 
linquent  Classes  of  the  Population  of  the  United  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  L.  T. 
States,  as  returned  at  the  Tenth  Census,"  and  Townsend ;  "  The  Gospel  of  Common  Sense,"  as 
"  Anarchy  and  Anarchists  "  was  a  history  of  the  contained  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  by  Charles  F. 
Chicago  Haymarket  conspiracy,  by  Michael  J.  Deems ;  "  The  Bible  and  Modem  Thought,"  by 


riage  and  Divorce  in  the  United  States,  1867-    of  Job,"  by  G.  H.  GUbert    "The  Lily  among 
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Thorns  "  was  «  A  Study  of  the  Biblical  Drama    •*  The  Perfection  of  Man  by  Charity,"  by  Francis 
entitled  the  Song  of  Songs,"  by  William  E.  Grif-    H.  R.  Buckler;  "  Unto  the  Uttermost/*^  by  J.  M. 


Script! 

arranged  and  edited  as  an  Introduction  to  the  bama.  J.  II.  iTurlbut  wrote  ^  The  Lesson  Corn- 
Study  of  the  Bible/'  by  E.  T.  Bartlett  and  J.  P.  mentary  on  the  International  Sunday-School 
Peters,  covered  **  Hebrew  Literature,"  and  Vol.  I  Lessons  "  for  1890,  and  "  Sermons  "  on  the  same 
of  the  "  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,"  by  were  published  by  the  "  Monday  Club."  John 
Drs.  Terry  and  Newhall,  Genesis  and  Exodus.  H.  Vincent  was  author  of  "  The  Church-School 
••  The  Bible  View  of  the  Jewish  Church "  was  and  the  Sunday-School  Normal  Guide."  Annie 
presented  by  Howard  Crosby.  "Aryans,  Sem-  Darling  wrote  **A  Message  for  the  King*8 
ites,  and  Jews,"  by  Lorenzo  Burge,  was  a  com-  Daughters,"  and  **  Seed-Thoughts  for  Workers 
panion  volume  to  "  Preglacial  Man  and  the  in  his  Name."  **  Sunshine  for  Dark  Hours "  was 
Aryan  Race,"  "  Aryan  Sun  Myths,"  anonymous,  compiled  for  invalids  by  Charles  P.  Deems,  "Ad 
was  an  attempt  to  explain  all  religions,  and  Lucem "  by  Mary  Lloyd,  for  the  distressed,  and 
"  New  Light  from  Old  Eclipses,"  by  W.  M.  Page,  "  Polished  Stones  and  Sharpened  Arrows,"  by 
corrected,  it  was  claimed,  errors  of  chronology  C.  W.  Bibb,  for  the  struggling.  '*  Sermon  Stuff," 
and  harmonized  the  four  gospels.  E.  W.  Rice  by  S.  D.  McConnell,  was  a  collection  of  skeleton 
wrote  a  "  People^s  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  sermons.  E.  Hungerford  prepared  "  The  Ameri- 
according  to  bt  Luke,"  and  A.  C.  Kendrick  "  A  can  Book  of  Church  Services,"  and  G.  T.  Shinn 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."  "King'sHandbookof  Notable  Episcopal  Churches 
"  Studies  in  St.  Luke*s  Gospel "  were  made  by  in  the  United  States."  R.  F.  Weidner  published 
Charles  S.  Robinson,  who  published  also  "  From  Vol.  II  of  the  "  Theological  Encyclopaedia."  A. 
Samuel  to  Solomon."  A.  N.  Brooks  and  D.  B.  C.  Thompson's  "  Foreign  Missions  "  and  J.  Lig- 
Ford  were  joint  authors  of  a  "  Commentary  on  eins's  "  Great  Value  and  Success  of  Foreign 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans."    E.  I.  Erret  pre-  Missions "  were  the  leading  works  on  this  suD- 

Sired,  "  Evenines  with  the  Bible."     Ross  C.  ject,  and  Nora  Marks  cave  "  Facts  about  the 

oughton  was  the  author  of  "  John  the  Baptist,  Salvation  Army."    R,  \,  Foster  wrote  '*  A  Brief 

the  Forerunner  of  our  Lord,"  and  J.  N.  Fraden-  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Theology  " ;  K.  S. 

burgh  of  "  Old  Heroes,  the  Hittites  of  the  Bible."  Kedney,  "  Christian  Doctrine  harmonized  and 

"  Famous  Women  of  the  Old  Testament "  was  its  Rationality  vindicated " ;   D.  B.  Purinton, 

bv  Morton  B.  Wharton,  and  "Studies  in  the  "Christian  Theism";  and  "Theism"  was  the 

Four  Gospels  for  Young  People,"  by  Rev.  Jesse  latest  of  "  Studies  in  Theology "  by  Bishop  R. 

L.  Hurlbut    "Word-Studies  in  the  New  Testa-  S.  Foster.    J.  C.  F.  Grumbine  treated  of  "An 

ment,"  Vol.  II,  was  a  scholarly  and  important  Old  Religion,"  and  J.  T.  Sunderland  of  "  The 

contribution  by  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  and  "  Notes  Liberal  Christian  Ministry."     "  Elsmere  Else- 

on  Difficult  Passages  in  the  New  Testament"  where,"   by   "a  disciple   of   James    Freeman 

were  provided  by  Elias  Riggs,  while  J.  W.  Mc-  Clarke,"  was  from  the  pen  of  Jud^  B.  F.  Bum- 

Garvey  made  "  Class  Notes  on  Sacred  History."  ham.    "  Beacon  Lights  of  the  Reiormation,"  by 

Sermons  and  general  works  of  a  reli^ous  order  Robert  F.  Sample,  was  a  collection  of  lectures 

were :  "  The  Di^ty  of  Man,"  by  Bishop  S.  S.  on  the  life  and  times  of  Wydiffe,  Savonarola,  and 

Harris,  of  Michigan ;  "  Sermons  by  the  Late  E.  Luther,  and  "  Lectures  on  the  Augsburg  Con- 

R.  Welles";  "  Signs  of  Promise,"  by  Rev.  Lyman  fession  on  the  Holman  Foundation,"  delivered 

Abbott;  "The  Man  of  Galilee,"  ij  Atticus  G.  during  twenty  years,  were  also  published  in  a 


ing  Questions,"  by  W.  Hathaway;  "Christian  ligion."    "Agnosticism  and  other  Essays,"  by 

Thought,"  sixth  series,  edited  by  Charles  F.  Edgar  Fawcett,  were  provided  with  a  prologue 

Deems ;    "  Supreme  Things  in  their  Practical  by  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

Relations,"  by  E.  F.  Burr;  "Diabology,"  the  Jnrlsprndeiice.— Vol.  XXV  of  the  "Statutes 

Bishop  Paddock  lectures  of  1889,  by  E.  U.  Jew-  at  Large  of  the  United  States  "covers  the  period 

ett ;  "  Christian  Manliness,"  by  J.  R.  Thompson ;  from  December,  1887,  to  March,  1889,  and  was 

"  Belief,"  by  G.  L.  Chsney ;  "  Salvation,"  oy  O.  issued  from  the   Government    Printing-Office. 

Cone;  "Why  am  la  Friend  f"  by  J.  J.  Cornell;  From    the   same  source  came  also  Vol.  II  of 

"  Christ  in  the  Life,"  by  W.  S.  Woodbridge ;  "  Reports  and  Decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 

"  Revelation,"  by  I.  M.  Atwood;  "Christ  and  merce  Commission"  and  the  "First  Annual  Re- 

his  Teachings,"  a  second  volume  from  the  ser-  port  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United 

mons  of  the  late  A.  G.  Mercer;  "Believing  and  States"  to  that  body  for  the  year  ending  June 

Doing,"  sermons  by  L.  H.  Reid ;  "  Prophetic  80, 1888.    "  Notes  on  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 

Lights  "  and  "  Fathers  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  United  States  and  the  Subsequent  Legislation  of 

by'E.  J.  Waggoner;  "Future  Probation  exam-  Congress"  were  published  by  J.  M.  Gould  and 

ined,"  by  W.  Delos  Love ;  "  Christian  Doctrine,"  G.  P.  Tucker.    "  Constitutional  History  of  the 

by  Jonathan  Weaver ;  "  The  Physiology  of  the  United  States,  as  seen  in  the  Development  of 

Soul,"  by  J.  H.  Wvthe;   "Recognition  after  American  Law"  was  the  title  given  to  a  course 

Death"  by  J.  A.  Itodge;  "The  Sacramental  of  lectures  before  the  Political  Science  Associ- 

Teaching  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  by  E.  A.  Larra-  ation  of  the  University  of  Michigan  by  Thomas 

bee;  "Emmanuel,  the  Story  of  the  Messiah,"  M.  Cooley,  Henry  Hitchcock,  and  others,  and 

by  W.  F.  Cooley;  "  Modem  Miracles,"  by  Leila  "  American  Constitutional  Law  "  was  treated  in 

l*hompson,  with  preface  by  Alexander  McLaren ;  two  volumes  by  J.  L  C.  Hare.    A  fifth  edition 
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of  J.  F.  Dillon's  "  RemoTal  of  Causes  from  State  a  Brief  Digest  of  Debt,  Interest,  Usury,  Mort- 
Courts  to  Federal  Courts  "  was  revised  and  en-  gage,  and  Foreclosure."  ''  Assessors  and  Col- 
larged  and  adapted  to  the  act  of  March  8, 1887.  lectors  "  was  by  G.  W.  Cothran.  To  insurance 
*'  The  Border  Land  of  Federal  and  State  Decis-  belong :  **  A  Digest  of  Insurance  Cases,"  by  J.  A. 
ions,"  by  G.  W.  Pepper,  was  the  Sharswood  Finch ;  "  The  Laws  of  Insurance,"  by  J.  6.  Por- 
prize  essay  for  1889  in  the  Department  of  Law  of  ter  and  W.  F.  Craies,  edited  with  notes  and 
.the  Pennsylvania  University.  0.  P.  Shiras  com-  American  cases  by  H.  Darrach,  and  '*  A  History 
piled  "  Equity  Practice  in  the  United  States  Cir-  of  Insurance  in  Philadelphia  for  Two  Centuries,^ 
cuit  Courts."  '*  The  Commentaries  on  American  by  J.  A.  Fowler.  Patent  law  was  extensively 
Law"  of  James  Kent  were  edited  in  a  revised  treated.  Osborne  &Capublished"  Patent  Law"; 
edition  with  notes  by  W.  M.  Lacey,  and  Ameri-  Merritt  B.  Hill, "  The  Laws  of  the  Unit<ed  States 
can  notes  were  also  made  by  H.  M.  Rumsey  on  relating  to  Patents  and  Trade  Marks  " ;  Hector 
W.  S.  Shirley's  "  Selections  of  Leading  Cases  in  T.  Fenton,  "  The  Law  of  Patents  for  Designs, 
the  Criminal  Law  "  and  Herbert  Stephens's  etc." ;  and  W.  Lowery, "  Decisions  on  the  Law  of 
**  Law  relating  to  Actions  brought  for  Mali-  Patents  for  Inventions  rendered  by  the  United 
cious  Prosecution."  Overton  Howard  set  forth  States  Supreme  Court,"  making  Vols.  VII,  VIII, 
"  The  Life  of  the  Law,"  or  its  universal  princi-  X,  and  Xt  of  Brodix's  "  American  and  English 
pies.  J.  D.  Lawson  published  Vols.  I  and  II  Patent  Cases."  "  An  Experienced  and  Success- 
of  "  Rights,  Remedies,  and  Practise  at  Law,"  to  ful  Inventor,"  anonymous,  prepared  an  **  In- 
be  completed  in  seven  volumes,  and  D.  H.  Leahy  ventor's  Manual."  "  Manual  of  Laws  relating  to 
wrote  the  ^  American  Law  Primer."  "  Black-  Pensions  "  was  also  anonymous.  "  Decisions  re- 
stone's  Elements  of  Law"  were  arranged  by  lating  to  Public  Lands'  of  the  Department  of 
Ulric  Blickensderfer  with  analytical  chfuls,  ta-  the  Interior  and  General  Land  Office  were  edited 
bles,  and  le^  definitions.  "  The  Statute  of  Lim-  by  S.  V.  Proudflt,  and  the  "  Mining  Reports  "  of 
it«tion8  and  Adverse  Possession "  was  treated  by  K.  S.  Morrison  reached  Vol.  X  v.  *'  A  Plain 
H.  F.  BuswelL  "  The  Law  of  Arrest  on  Criminal  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce" 
Ohaiges,"byJ.G.Hawley,anda"TreatiseonCrim-  was  drawn  up  by  E.  A.  Haves  and  G.  W.  Austin, 
inal  Procedure,"  by  Stewart  Rapalje,  were  supple-  Leila  J.  Rooinson  compiled  for  popular  use 
roented  by  a  "  Brief  on  the  Moaes  of  provine  the  *'  The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife."  J.  B.  Conk- 
Facts  most  frequently  in  Issue,  or  collaterally  in  ling,  under  the  name  of  **  Marriage  and  Divorce," 
Question,  on  the  Tnal  of  Civil  and  Criminal  presented  an  abstract  of  the  lat^t  divorce  laws 
Cases,"  by  Austin  Abbot,  and  a  **  Brief  for  the  of  all  the  States,  and  G.  A.  Endlich  and  L.  Rich- 
Trial  of  Criminal  Cases,"  by  that  author  and  W.  ards  set  forth  **  The  Rights  and  Liabilities  of 
C.  Beecher.  "  Privileged  Communications  as  a  Married  Women  in  Pennsylvania."  •*  The  Pow- 
Branch  of  Legal  Evidence  "  was  by  J.  F.  Hage-  ers  and  Duties  of  Police  Officers  "  were  stated  by 
man.  G.  E.  Harris  wrote  a  '*  Treatise  on  the  R.  H.  Vickers,  and  "  Burial  Law  "  by  J.  H.  Cor- 
Law  of  Subrogation";  Beach  C.  Fisk,Jr.,  "A  win. '*  Road  Legislation  for  the  American  State," 
Manual  of  the  Law  of  Wills  " ;  and  James  L.  was  by  J.  W.  Jenks.  H.  A.  Gaston  prepared  "  The 
Bishop,  "  A  Supplement  to  the  Treatise  on  In-  People's  Encyclopiediaof  Law,"and**The  Amer- 
solvent  Debtors."  Christopher  G.  Tiederman  lean  and  English  Cyclopaedia  of  Law,"  compiled 
was  author  of  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Com-  under  editorial  supervision  of  J.  H.  Merrill, 
mercial  Paper,"  and  the  "  Principles  of  Commer-  reached  Vol.  X.  "American  State  Reports," 
cial  Law  "  were  laid  down  for  students  by  R.  H.  edited  by  A.  C.  Freeman,  reached  its  ninth  vol- 
Thomton.  J.  G.  Woemer  wrote '*  A  Treatise  on  ume  ;  **  American  and  English  Corporation 
the  American  Law  of  Administration,"  and  Si-  Cases,"  Vol.  XXV ;  and  *<  American  and  En^ish 
mon  G.  Croswell "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  R©-  Railroad  Cases,"  Vol.  XXXVII.  Vols.  iSiX 
lating  to  Executors  and  Administrators."  **Com-  and  XXX  of  Myers  '*  Federal  Decisions"  ap- 
mentaries  on  the  Non-Contract  Law  "  were  from  peared,  completing  the  work.  **  National  Bank 
the  pen  of  Joel  P.  Bishop,  and  "  The  General  Cases,"  by  Irving  Browne,  contained  decisions 
Principles  of  the  Law  of  Contracts  "  were  put  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  relating  to 
into  the  form  of  rules  for  students  by  Reuoen  national  banks  between  1881  and  1889.  I.  F. 
M.  Benjamin.  W.  A.  Keener  published  Vol.  II  Paul's  "  United  States  Di^t "  reached  VoL 
of  "  A  Selection  of  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Quasi-  XIX,  and  "  The  Complete  Di^st "  covered  July 
Contracts."  "Corporations"  were  treated  by  to  December,  1888.  "American  Criminal  Be- 
W.  W.  Cook,  W.  W.  Smith  wrote  "  A  Treatise  ports "  of  J.  Gibbons  reached  Vol.  VII,  and  in 
on  Private  Corporations,"  and  James  Parsons  addition  to  the  yearly  reports  of  the  States  and 
made  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Part-  Territories,  numerous  puolications  having  refer* 
nership."  Four  volumes  of  "  Leadmg  Cases  in  ence  to  local  legal  proKiedure  and  practice  were 
the  Law  of  Real  Property  as  decided  in  the  issued.  W.F.  Wemse  &  Co.  published  a  "United 
American  Courts  "  were  published  by  G.  Shars-  States  Real  Estate  and  Law  Directory,"  and  the 
wood  and  H.  Budd,  and  "  Select  Cases  and  Other  fourth  annual  issue  was  made  of  "  Story's  Legal 
Authorities  on  the  Law  of  Property,"  by  J.  C.  Digest  and  Directory  of  Lawyers." 
Gray.  Joseph  W.  Errant  wrote  "  The  Law  relat-  Medicine  and  Surgery. — But  few  works  were 
ing  to  Mercantile  Agencies  " ;  F.  R.  Mechem,  published  by  American  authors  on  these  subjects. 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Agency " ;  F.  S.  The  leading  were :  "  Pathogenetic  and  Clinical 
Wait,  "  A  Treatise  on  Fraudulent  Conveyances  Repertory  of  the  most  Prominent  Symptoms  of 
and  Creditors'  Bills  "  ;  and  "  Precedents  Legal  the  Head,"  by  C.  Neidhard ;  "  Cerebral  Localixa- 
and  Commercial"  were  by  E.  K.  Olmstead  and  tion  in  its  Practical  Relations,"  by  C.  K.  Mills; 
C.  PutzeL  0.  H.  Wiltsie  wrote  "  A  Treatise  on  "  The  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children,'*  by  W.  Osier ; 
the  Law  and  Practice  of  foreclosing  Mortgages,"  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Nervous  Exhaustion,'* 
and  H.  A.  Hart  and  L.  K.  Rhodybeck  "  Pointers,  by  George  M«  Beard,  edited  with  notes  and  addl- 
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tions  by  A.  D.  Rockwell ;  *'  The  Science  of  Life,"    by  William  Thorburn ;  and  *'  Experimental  Sur- 


tfae  Nervous  Svstein,"  by  H.  C.  Wood ;  **  The  ated  during  the  jrear.  "  Operations  on  Nerves, 
Dia^osis  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Acute  In-  by  Maurice  H.  Richardson,  filled  forty-six  pages, 
testmal  Obstruction."  by  Reginald  H.  Fitz;  *'  On  and  Vol.  VII  of  "  Transactions  of  the  American 
Disordered  Digestion  and  Dyspepsia,"  by  Frank  Surgical  Association  "  was  published,  as  also 
Woodbury ;  **  Exploration  of  the  Chest  in  Health  Vol.  X  of  the  "  Index  Catal^:ue  of  the  Library 
and  Disease,"  b^  Stephen  S.  Burt ;  an  "  Atlas  of  the  Sur^^n-General^s  Office."  **  A  Manual 
of  the  Pathological  Anatomv  of  the  Lungs,"  by  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Prompt  Aid 
Wilson  Fox ;  **  Outlines  of  the  Clinical  Cnemis-  to  the  Injured  "  was  a  valuable  work  by  Alvah 
trv  of  the  Urine,"  by  C.  A.  MacMunn ;  '*  Practi-  H.  Doty,  designed  for  military  and  civil  use,  and 
cal  Notes  on  Urinary  Analysis,"  by  W.  D.  Can-  Olentworth  R.  Butler  prepared  **  Emergency 
field :  **  Diphtheria,  its  Nature  and  Treatment,"  Notes."  Harold  P.  Brown  wrote  on  ''  The  Com- 
by  C.  K  Billington ;  **  The  Storv  of  the  Bao-  rarative  Danger  to  Life  of  the  Alternating  and 
teria,"  by  Thomas  Mitchell  Prud^en ;  "  Modem  Continuous  Electrical  Currents." 
Treatment  of  Bright^s  Disease  of  the  Kidnojr,"  General  Science. — The  books  of  science  pub- 
by  A.  L.  Loomis ;  **  Lectures  on  Bright's  Dis-  lished  in  1889  were  mainly  of  a  popular  type,  or 
ease,"  by  Robert  Saundby ;  "  Diseases  of  Wom-  text-books  of  principles  applied  m  the  useful 
en,"  by  F.  H.  Davenport,  a  manual  of  non-surgi-  arts.  '*  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  and  its 
cal  gynscology ;  **  Oostetric  Synopsis,"  by  J.  S.  Bearings  upon  the  Antiquity  of  Man  "  was  pub- 
Stewart  ;  "  A  Text-Book  of  Gynecology,"  by  A.  lished  By  George  F.  Wright,  with  an  appendix  on 
C.  Copperthwaite ;  "  A  System  of  Obstetrics  by  "  The  Probable  Cause  of  Glaciation,"  by  Warren 
Amencan  Authors,"  edited  by  Barton  C.  Hirst,  Upham.  '*The  Bermuda  Islands"  were  the 
VoL  II ;  and  ^  The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  latest  study  of  Angelo  Heilprin,  and  N.  S.  Sha- 
Extra-Uterine  Pr^mancy,"  by  J.  Strahan.  A  ler*s  "Aspects  of  the  Earth"  was  deservedly 
"  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of .  Medicine  "  and  a  commended.  Charles  A.  Young  was  the  author 
**  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  of  "  A  Text-Book  of  General  Astronomy."  W. 
by  Roberts  Bartholow,  were  each  revised  and  en-  H.  Parker  wrote  **  Familiar  Talks  on  Astrono- 
larged  in  a  seventh  edition.  "  Gynecological  my,"  and  Garrett  P.  Serviss  **  Solar  and  Plane- 
Electro-Therapeutics  "  was  by  Horatio  R.  Bige-  tary  Evolution."  **  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the 
low ;  •*  A  Handbook  of  Obstetrical  Nursing,"  by  Winds  "  was  from  the  pen  of  W.  Ferrell.  •*  The 
Anna  M.  Fullerton ;  **  Monthly  Nursing,"  oy  A.  Philosophy  of  Evolution,"  by  Starr  Hoyt  Nichols, 
Worcester,  a  second  and  revised  edition ;  *'  A  '*  The  Effects  of  Evolution  on  the  Coming  Civil- 
Treatise  on  Headache  and  Neural^pa,"  by  J.  L.  ization,"  by  Minot  J.  Savage,  **  The  Evolution 
Coming ;  **  The  Practice  of  Medicine,"  by  I.  J.  of  Animal  Life,"  bv  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  and 
M.  Goss ;  and  "  Homoeopathic  Treatment  of  **  The  Evolution  of  the  Earth,"  by  L.  G.  Janes, 
Rheumatism  and  Kindred  Diseases,"  bv  D.  C.  belonged  to  the  Modem  Science  Elssavist  Bul- 
^erkins.  T.  Fillebrown  published  "  A  Text-  letins  of  the  United  States  National  Museum 
Book  of  Operative  Dentistry,"  Clifford  Mitchell  were :  "  The  Batrachia  of  North  America,"  by  E. 
"  Dental  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy."  Francke  D.  Cope;  '*  Contributions  to  the  Natural  Histoij 
H.  Bosworth  was  the  author  of  '*  Treatises  on  of  the  Cetaceans,"  by  F.  W.  Tme;  "*  A  Prelimi- 
Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat,"  in  two  vol-  nary  Catalogue  of  the  Shell-bearing  Marine  Mol- 
umes,  one  of  which  appeared ;  J.  M.  Harding,  of  lusks  and  Brachiopods  of  the  Southeast«m  Coast 
*"  A  Treatise  on  CaUrrh  and  Kindred  Diseases  " ;  of  the  United  States,"  by  W.  Healey  Dall ;  and 
and  A.  H.  Buck  of  *"  A  Manual  of  Diseases  of  a  "  Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  the  Described 
the  Ear."  "  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Ear,"  Transformations  of  North  American  Lepidop- 
by  C.  H.  Burnett,  was  No.  6  of ''  Practical  Lessons  tera,"  by  H  Edwards.  W.  H.  Edwards's ''  Butter- 
in  Nursing."  Francis  Valk  published  '*  Lectures  fiies  of  North  America  "  was  continued ;  S.  H. 
on  the  Enon  of  Refraction  and  their  Correction  Scudder  described  '*  The  Butterflies  of  the  East- 
with  Glasses";  Douglas  Graham,  *' Massage";  em  United  States  and  Canada"  in  three  vol- 
and  Brandreth  Symonds,  a  "  Manual  of  Chemis-  times ;  and  U.  Nehrling's  "  North  American 
try  "  for  medical  students.  Vols.  VI  and  VII  of  Birds,"  Part  I  of  a  series  of  twelve  was  issued. 
**  A  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences,"  '*  The  Elements  of  Botany,"  by  E.  S.  Bastin,  re- 
edited  by  A.  H.  Buck,  in  eight  volumes,  ap-  vised  and  enlarged, became  a  ^* College  Botany"; 
peared,  as  did  Cuthbert  Bowen*s  *'  Handbook  of  and  J.  H.  Newell  edited  ''A  Reader  in  Botany." 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics,"  Scientific  books  for  children  were :  **  Birds 
and  "  A  Handbook  of  Materia  Medica  and  Horn-  through  an  Opera  Glass,"  bv  Florence  A.  Mer- 
OBopathic  Therapeutics  "  by  Timothy  F.  Allen,  riam ;  "  Up  and  down  the  brooks  "  and  **  The 
**  Favorite  Prescriptions  of  Distinguished  Prac-  Second  Year  of  the  Look-about  Club,"  by  Mary 


_     rolumes,  one  of  which  was  were  specified 

issued.  Wesley  Mills  wrote  **  A  TextgBook  of  Experimental  Farms  of  the  Dominion  of  Cana- 
Animal  Phvsiology";  C.  E.  A.  Semple,  "Essen-  da,  and  "Soil-Fertilization"  was  treated  by  A. 
tialsof  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  " ;  James  B.  Griffiths.  "  Wines  and  Vines  of  California" 
Toung,  a  "  Synopsis  of  Human  Anatomy."  was  by  F.  E.  Wait.  "  Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines" 
The  few  books  in  surgerv  included :  "  Opera-  was  illustrated  by  the  author,  Homer  Green ; 
tions  in  Surgery,"  by  W.  H.  A.  Jacobson ;  "  A  "  Thirty-six  Observations  on  Common  Miner- 
Contribution  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Spinal  Cord,"  als  "  were  made  by  H.  L.  Clapp ;  and  J.  Eggles- 
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ton  compiled  *'A  Cstalogae  of  Minerals"  for  "Histoiy  of  the  American  Theatre  durine  the 

the  use  of  museums,  another  bulletin  of  the  Revolution  and  after,  1774-1792."    ^  The  Press 

United  States  National  Museum.  C.  G.  W.  Lock  and  the  Sti^  '*  was  an  oration  delivered  before 

wrote  "  Practical  Grold  Mining,"  and  H.  Phelps  the  Goethe  Society  by  William  Winter  in  aaswer 

^  Practical  Marine  Surveying?'     Vol.  XXII  of  to  Dion  fioucicault.    An  address  was  also  deliv- 

Reports  of  the  United  States  Tenth  Census  ered  at  Wellesley  College  by  Martin  Brimmer  on 

was  **  On  Power  and  Machinery  employed  in  the  opening  of  the  Famsworth  Art  SchooL    T. 

Manufactures,"  by  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  and  H.  CHailes  prepared  a  "Manual  of  Drawing";  Ada 

Hall  furnished  a  "  Report  on  the  Ice  Industry  Cone,  a  series  of  lectures  on  ^  Perspective  *' ;  and 

of  the  Unit^  States  '^;  G.  L.  Spencer  prepared  C.  M.  Kurz  edited  "•  National  Academy  Notes  and 

A  Handbook  for  Sugar   Manufacturers  and  Complete  Catalogue  64th  Spring  Exhibition "  of 


Chute,    **  Elementary 

Physics " ;  from  J.  Richards,  a  **  Manual  of  issued  by  the  Butterick  Publishing  Company. 
Machine  Construction  " ;  from  J.  M.  Whitham,  **  An  Hour  with  Delsarte  "  was  a  study  of  ez- 
*'  Steam  Engine  Design  " ;  from  R.  H.  Thurston,  pression  in  elocution  by  Anna  Morgan.  Mrs.  M. 
'*Tlie  Devdopment  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  G.  Van  Rensselaer  published  ''Six  Portraits," 
Steam  Engine "  ;  from  Cecil  H.  Peabody,  for  bio^phic  papers  on  famous  artists, 
technical  schools,  "Thermodynamics  of  the  >iotable  illustrated  books  were  "Selected  Etch- 
Steam  Engine  " ;  from  S.  E.  Tillman,  "  Elemen-  ings  "  and  "  Fac  Similes  of  Aquarelles  by  Ameri- 
tary  Lessons  in  Heat " ;  from  Mansfield  Merri-  can  Artists,"  the  text  of  each  by  Ripley  Hitdi- 
man,  "  A  Treatise  on  Hydraulics  " ;  from  G.  R.  cock ;  "  Modem  American  Art.  with  text  by 
Bodmer,  "Hydraulio  Motors";  from  I.  P.  Ripley  Hitchcock,  Charles  De  Kay,  and  others: 
Church,  "  A  Treatise  on  Hydraulics  and  Pneu-  "  Homes  of  our  Forefathera  in  Boston,  Old  Eng- 
matics  " ;  and  from  T.  W.  Barber,  the  "Engineer's  land,  and  Boston,  New  England,"  from  original 
Sketch  Book  of  Mechanical  Movements.'""  Eco-  drawings  by  Edwin  Whitefield ;  "  Historic  and 
nomic  Value  of  Electric  Light  and  Power"  were  Picturesque  Savannah,"  by  Geor^a  Weymouth ; 
treated  by  A.  R.  Poote;  "Alternate  CHirrent  GoupU's  "Paris  Salon  of  *89";  "Recent  English 
Transformer,"in  two  volumes, by  J.A.Fleming;  Art,"  with  biographical  text  by  Walter  Row- 
"  Electricity  in  our  Homes  and  Workshops,"  lands;  "Salon  Celebrities";  and  "Selected  Paint- 
by  S.  P.  Walker;  "Modem  Electricity,"  by  T.  ings  from  the  Paris  Exposition."  "Christmas 
lurwin;  "  Practical  Electric-Bell  Pitting,"  by  P.  Drawings  for  the  Human  Race,"  by  Thomas 

C.  Allsop ;  and  W.  P.  Maycock  furnished  "  Prao-  Nast,  was  the  first  collection  of  the  pictures  of 
tical  Electrical  Notes  and  Definitions."  "  The  that  familiar  artist  "  The  Quiet  Life,"  illus- 
A.  B.  C.  of  Electricity  "  was  set  down  by  W.  H.  trated  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey  and  Alfred  Parsons, 
Meadowcroft.  was  a  collection  of  "certain  verses  by  various 

The  mathematical  works  included :  "  Elements  hands,"  arranged  by  Austin  Dobson.    Irene  £. 

of  Plane  Analvtic  Geometry,"  by  J.  D.  Runkle ;  Jerome  illustrated  "  In  a  Fair  Country "  and 

"  Elements  of  Infinitesmal  Calculus,"  by  Joseph  "  Essays   from   Outdoor  Papera "   of    lliomas 

Bayma,  and  Vol.  I.  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Linear  Wentworth  Higginson ;  Lucy  J.  Bailey,  Elea- 

Differential  Equations,"  by  T.  Craig.  nor  E.  Morse,  and  others,  "  Flower  Fancies  "  of 

In  intellectual  science  we  have  "First  and  Alice  Ward  Bailey;  Dora  Wheeler,  the  "Epi- 

Fundamental  Truths,"  by  James  McCosh ;  "  An  thalamium "  of   Mary  Mathews  Barnes ;   and 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy  "  so-  Mary  Cecilia  Spalding, "  A  Lost  Winter,"  a  poem 

lected  and  arranged  from  the  writings  of  W.  T.  of  Florida  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.     "  Off 

Harris  by  Marietta  Kies;  "Man,"  a  philosophical  the  Weather  Bow,  or  Life's  Voyage,"  was  a 

treatise  on  the  human   race,  in   three  oooks,  dainty  volume  from  E.  N.  Little,  and  "National 

anonymous ;  "  Evolution  of  the  Mind,"  by  R.  G.  Songs  of  America  "  were  illustrated  in  colore  and 

Eccles ;  a  "  Handbook  of  Psychology,"  by  James  monotints,  with   the   music     "  Venice  "   and 

M.  Baldwin,  an  "  Elementary  Psychology,"  bj  "  The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic "  were  founded  on 

D.  Putnam,  and  "  Psychology  as  a  Natural  Sci-  the  text  of  C.  Yriarte,  and  English  classics  that 
ence  applied  to  the  Solution  of  Occult  Psychic  found  American  illustratore  were  "  The  Low- 
Phenomena,"  by  C.  G.  Raue.  Backed  Car  "  of  Samuel  Lover,  by  W.  Magrath ; 

Fine  Arts.— Vol.  II  of  the  sumptuous  "  Cy-  "  The  Rivals  "  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  by 
clopasdia  of  Music  and  Musicians,"  edited  by  Frank  M.  Gregory;  "Loma  Doone"  of  Black- 
John  Denison  Champlin,  Jr.,  appeared  toward  more,  by  several  artists ;  "  The  Miller's  Daugh- 
the  close  of  the  year.  Other  works  relating  to  ter  "  of  Tennyson,  by  H.  W.  Pierce  and  others; 
music  were  "  Musical  Analysis,"  by  A.  J.  Good-  and  "  Rab  ana  his  Friends  "  of  Dr.  John  Brown, 
rich ;  "  The  Story  of  Music,"  by  W.  J.  Hender-  by  H.  Simon  and  R  H.  Garrett, 
son ;  "  Musical  Instruments  and  their  Homes,"  by  Voyages  and  Trayels. — "  A  Race  with  the 
Mary  E.  Brown  and  W.  Adams;  "Chopin,  and  Sun,  by  Carter  H.  Harrison,  and  "  From  Japan 
other  Musical  Essays,"  by  H.  T.  Finck ;  a  "  His-  to  Granada,"  by  James  H.  Chapin,  with  "  Bohe- 
tory  of  German  Song ;  an  Account  of  the  Prog-  mian  Days,"  by  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Tadlock,  are  the  rec- 
ress  of  Vocal  Composition  in  Germany  from  the  ords  of  most  extensive  travel  published  in  1889, 
Time  of  the  Minnesingere  to  the  Present  Age,"  and  to  this  class  of  books  belong :  "  Around-the- 
with  sketches  of  the  lives  of  leading  German  World  Stories,"  by  Oliver  Risley  Seward,  and 
composere,  by  Louis  C.  Elson ;  ana  "  Voices  "  Footprints  of  Travel,"  by  Maturin  M.  Ballon, 
of  Children,"  by  W.  H.  Leib.  Vol.  VI  of  "The  both  designed  to  interest  young  people.  "Euro- 
Musical  Year-Book  of  the  United  States,  1888-  pean  Glimpses  and  Glances  "  were  put  on  paper 
1889  "  also  was  issued.    G.  0.  Seilhamer  wrote  a  by  J.  M.  Emerson,  and  "  Summer  Holidays    is 
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the  title  of  traveling  notes  in  Enrooe,  made  hj  ons  treatment  of  American  society,  translated  by 
Theodore  Child,  previously  pubiishea  in  periodi-  Mme.  Paul  Blouet  (wife  of  Max  O'Rell).  Works 
cals.  **  The  Lana  of  the  Viking  and  the  Empire  of  travel  in  foreign  languages  which  found 
of  the  Tsar"  were  visited  bvE.  P.  Blackstock,  American  translators  were  "Into  Morocco,"  by 
and  Edwin  Asa  Dix  took  "  A  Midsummer's  Drive  Pierre  Loti,  and  ^  Among  Cannibals/*  hj  C. 
through  the  Pyrenees."  Frank  R.  ^ockton,  in  a  Lumholtz.  *'  A  Visit  of  Japheth  to  Shem  and 
new  character,'**  Personally  Conducted"  his  read-  Ham,"  by  S.  A.  Mutchmore,  and  "Komo  Siga, 
ers  through  noted  and  picturesque  parts  of  Eu-  the  Mountain  Chief,  or  Life  in  Assam,"  belonged 
rope,  and  Elizabeth  W.  Champney  described  the  to  the  missionary  field,  and  "  Through  David's 
aoventures  of  **  Three  Vassar  Girls  in  Russia  and  Realm,"  by  E.  Staats  de  Grote  Tompkins,  de- 
Turkey."  P.  A.  Ober  chronicled  "The  Knock-  scribed  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  AppletonV 
about  Club  in  Spain,"  and  the  "Zig-zag  Jour-  Handbooksof  American  Summer  and  Winter  Re- 
neys  "  of  Hezekiah  Butterworth  this  year  were  sorts  appeared  for  1889,  and  a  Centennial  Inan- 
made  in  the  British  Isles.  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  guration  Edition  of  "Apnleton's  Dictionary  of 
Pennell  brought  out  in  book  form  "Our  Journey  to  New  York"  was  pubiishea.  T.  McCoun  issued 
the  Hebrides.  "  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys  in  Great  "  An  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States," 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  forty-three  in  number,  had  and  G.  P.  Cram  a  "Universal  Atlas." 
their  story  told  by  R.  Wheatley.  "  In  and  around  Edncatlonal. — Vol.  XI  of  the  "  International 
Berlin,"  by  Minerva  Brace  Norton,  contained  de-  Education  Series,"  edited  by  W.  T.  Harris,  was 
tails  of  interest  to  her  sex,  and  "  Winters  in  Al-  from  R.  G.  Boone,  and  was  devoted  to  "  Educa- 

S^ria,"  illustrated  by  the  author,  Frederick  A.  tion  in  the  United  States :  its  History  from  the 

ridgman,  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  artistic  Earliest  Settlements."     Vol.  XII  of  the  same 

work  of  its  kind.    "  Incidents  of  a  Collector's  series,  by  L.  R.  Klemm,  treated  of  "  European 

Rambles  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Schools."    "Contribution  to  American  Eauca- 

Guinea,"  by  Sherman  F.  Denton,  was  a  novel  tional  History  No.  2,"  by  Herbert  B.  Adams, 

story  of  an  original  undertaking  by  three  natu-  bore  as  secondary  title  "  l*homas  Jefferson  and 


"  Summer  Journey  "  thither,  and  "  Picturesque  same  period.  C.  L.  Smith  wrote  "  The  History 
Alaska,"  by  Abby  Johnson  Woodman,  com-  of  Education  in  North  Carolina,"  and  the  Edu- 
mended  in  an  introductory  note  by  the  poet  cational  Bureau  at  Washington  issued  its  "  Re- 
Whittier.  "  Arctic  Alaska  and  Siberia  "  was  the  gort,"  1887-'88.  A.  S.  Welch  published  "  The 
recordof  **  Eight  Months  with  the  Arctic  Whale-  Teacher's  Psychology,"  and  Ellen  E.  Kenyon 
men  "  spent  by  Herbert  L.  Aldrich.  "  A  White  "  The  Coming  School,"  a  sequel  to  "  The  Young 
Umbrella  in  Mexico  "  was  a  delightful  book  by  Idea,"  by  Caroline  B.  Le  Row.  "  School  Law  " 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  amid  the  many  which  that  was  by  Henry  Tappan,  and  educational  mono- 
country  has  called  forth,  and  to  which  are  to  be  graphs  were  "  The  Training  of  Teachers  in  Aus- 
added  also  "  Sketches  from  the  Mountains  of  tria,"  by  E.  Hannak ;  "  Science-Teachings  in  the 
Mexico,"  by  J.  R.  Flippin,  and  " The  Boy  Trav-  Schools,"  by  W.  N.  Rice ;  and  "Graphic  Methods 
elers  in  Mexico,"  by  Thomas  W.  Knox.  Alice  in  Teachine,"  by  Charles  Barnard.  "  The  Es- 
D.  C.  Ploncceon  wrote  "  Here  and  there  in  Yu-  sentials  of  Method  "  in  teaching  were  set  forth 
catan,"  and  Wolfred  Nelson  "Five  Years  in  Pana-  by  C.  De  Garmo,  and  "Teaching  Children  to 
ma.**  "The  United  States,  Facts  and  Figures  think"  was  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
illustrating  the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Conn-  New  York  Society  of  Pedagogy  by  G.B.  New- 
try  and  its  Matenid  Resources,"  by  Josiah  D.  comb.  "  Physiological  Notes  on  Primary  Edu- 
Whitney,  was  written  for  and  in  part  published  cation  and  tne  Study  of  Languages "  was  from 
in  the  **  Encvclopiedia  Britannica."  The  local  the  pen  of  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  and  J.  Taylor 
sketches  include  "  Studies  in  the  South  and  prepared  "  Notes  of  Lessons  for  Young  Teach- 
West,"  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner;  "Cruisings  ers.**  "Shall  we  teach  Geology f"  was  argued 
in  the  Cascades,"  by  G.  O.  Shields ;  "  Fifty  Years  by  Alexander  Winchell.  "  Form  -  Study  and 
on  the  Mississippi,'^  a  history  of  river  navigation.  Drawing  in  the  Common  School"  was  by  J.  H. 
by  B.  W.  Gould ;  and  "  Eight  Hundred  Miles  French ;  "  Hints  for  Teachers  of  Physiology,"  by 
in  an  Ambulance  "  (posthumous),  by  Laura  Win-  H.  P.  Bowditch ;  and  "  The  Teacher's  Manual  of 
throp  Johnson,  with  an  introduction  by  George  Geography,"  by  J.  W.  Red  way.  Among  text- 
W.  Curtis,  describing  visits  to  forts  and  Indian  books  may  be  noted  "  How  to  study  Geography," 
agencies  in  Wyoming  Territory  and  beyond,  by  Francis  W.  Parker ;  B.  Y.  Conklin's  "  Com- 
"  Florida  Days,'*  by  Margaret  Deland,  with  il-  plete  Graded  Course  in  English  Grammar  and 
lustrations  by  L.  K.  Harlow,  proved  a  dainty  composition";  "Numbers  Universalized,"  by 
holiday  volume.  Helen  Harcourt  wrote  "  Home  D.  M.  Sensenig,  author  of  "  Numbers  Symbol- 
Life  in  Florida,"  and  St.  George  Rathbone  ized";  "Preparatory  and  College  Latin  Courses 
"  Paddling  in  Florida."  Lee  Meriwether,  in  in  English,'^  from  the  Chautauqua  press,  by 
"  The  Tramp  at  Home,"  gave  us  much  that  William  C.  Wilkinson ;  "  English  Composition,'' 
is  valuable  and  interesting  about  ourselves  as  by  A.  H.  Welsh ;  and  "  English  and  American 
a  people,  and  "  An  Eastern  Tour  at  Home,"  Literature  for  Schools  and  Colleges,"  by  II.  H. 
by  Joel  Cook,  was  reprinted  from  the  Phila-  Morgan.  "Round  the  World  with  the  Poets" 
delphia  "  Ledger."  Monro  Grant  edited  "  Pie-  was  compiled  by  Mary  C.  Smith  and  Sarah  C. 
turesaue  Quebec,"  with  a  preface  by  Julian  Winn,  and "  Miscellaneous  Readings  and  Reoita- 
Hawthome,  and  C.  P.  Holder  told  "  All  about  tions"  by  Miss  H.  E.  Holmes.  "Seven  Thou- 
Pasadena."  "Jonathan  and  his  Continent "  by  sand  Words  often  mispronounced,"  by  W.  H.  P. 
Max  O'Rell,  and  "Jack  AUyn"  was  a  humor-  Phyfe,"  Blunders  in  Educated  Circles  corrected,'* 
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by  R.  F.  Bowden,  and  **How  to  punctuate,"  bjr  "Everyday  BusineBs,"  by  M.  S,  Emery;  **The 

W.  Travis,  are  likely  to  prove  assistants  to  stu-  Art  of  Selline:,"  by  F.  B.  Goddard,  and  "  How  to 

dents  of  every  age.  be  successful  on  the    Road  as  a  Commercial 

Sports  and  Pastimes. — ^The  books  of  sport  Traveler,"  by  "  an  old  drummer."  N.  C.  Fow- 
appear  to  have  been  few.  "  Hints  and  Points  to  ler,  Jr.,  told  "  About  Advertising  and  Printing; " 
Sportsmen  "  was  compiled  by  "  Seneca,"  Kit  and  D.  P.  Lindsley  drew  up  "  A  Short  Course  in 
Clarke  told  "  Where  the  Trout  hide,"  and  "  More  Business  Short-hand."  "  Cards,  their  -Signifi- 
about  the  Black  Bass  "  was  from  J.  A.  HenshalL  cance  and  Proper  Uses,"  were  explained  by  the 
J.  Bickerdyke  was  author  of  "  The  Book  of  the  author  of  "  Social  Etiquette  of  New  YorL" 
All-Round  Angler."  **  Cycling  Art,  Energy,  and  Among  the  most  useful  works  published  during 
Locomotion,"  by  Robert  P.  Scott,  with  "Dumb-  the  year  were  **  Log  Cabins,"  by  W.  S.  Wickes; 
bells,  Indian  Club  Exercises,"  by  M.  BOrnstein,  "  Convenient  Houses,"  by  L.  H.  (iibson ;  **  Ameri- 
practically  close  the  list.  "Liberty  and  a  Liv-  can  Mansions  and  Cottages,"  by  Charles  Pfeiffer; 
mg"  was  a  pleasant  record  by  P.  G.  Hubert,  Jr.,  "  Safe  Building,"  first  series,  by  L.  DeC.  Berj^; 
of  an  "  attempt  to  secure  bread  and  butter,  sun-  "  Ancient  and  Modem  Lighthouses,"  by  Major 
shine  and  content,  by  gardening,  fishing,  and  D.  P.  Heap,  U.  S.  A. ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Masonrv 
'  hunting."  W.  Steinit'z  furnished  "  The  Modem  Construction,"  by  Ira  0.  Baker ;  "  Town  and 
Chess  Instmctor,"  and  J.  P.  B.  McCleery  "  The  Country  School  Buildings,"  by  E.  C.  Gardiner ; 
McCleery  Method  of  Billiard-Playing."  T.  S.  a  "Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
and  J.  Goodwin  were  joint  authors  of  "  Official  Strength  of  Beams  and  Columns,"  by  R.  H. 
Stake  Entries."  "  Plays  for  Home  Perform-  Cousins ;  "  Public  Institutions,  their  Engineer- 
anoe  "  of  J.  M.  Morton  were  published  with  a  ing.  Sanitary,  and  other  Appliances,"  by  F.  Col- 
biographical  introduction  by  C.  Soott,  and  yer,  who  also  supplied  a  "Treatise  on  Water- 
"RSadmgs,"  by  George  Riddle.  Supply,  Drainage,  and  Sanitary  Appliances  of 

HonsMkeeping. — The  most  dainty  work  of  Residences";  "Sewerage  and  Land  Drainage," 
this  kind  was  '*  Seven  Days  after  the  Honey-  by  George  E.  Waring ;  "  Notes  on  Water  Supply 
moon,"  a  treatise  on  cookery,  by  S.  U.  B.  "  Do-  in  New  Countries,"  by  P.  W.  Stone ;  "  A  History 
mestic  Economy  as  a  Factor  in  Public  Educa-  of  the  Planing  Mill,  by  C.  R.  Tompkins ;  and 
tion  "  was  handled  by  Ellen  H.  Richards,  and  "  Weaving  Calculations,^'  by  C.  P.  Brooks.  "  Es- 
"  Household  Service,  by  Mary  Ripley.  "Plain  sentialsol  the  Metric  System  "were  explained 
Talks  with  Young  Home-Makers '^  were  had  by  by  G.  Jackson,  and  the  "Report"  of  the  New 
F.  McCready  Harris,  and  the  Butterick  Publish-  York  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  was  pub- 
ing  Company  issued  "  Home-making  and  House-  lished  with  the  address  of  the  president,  George 
keeping.  From  Catherine  Owen  (Mrs.  C.  0.  W.  Curtis.  A  new  revised  edition  was  publisbeid 
Nitsch)  came  two  volumes,  "  Progressive  House-  of  "  Peculiarities  of  American  Cities,  by  W. 
keeping"  and  "Choice  Cookery."  "Dinnerology"  Glazier.  Books  more  or  less  humorous  were 
was  by  Pan,  and  1,349  new  recipes  were  f umish-  "  Bench  and  Bar  in  Califomia,"  by  Oscar  T. 
ed  in  "  The  Ideal  Cookery-Book  "  by  Mrs.  Anne  Shuck ;  "  Good  Things  of  Life,"  sixth  series ; 
Clarke  and  others.  "  Aunt  Mena  *^  had  also  a  "  Said  in  Fun,"  by  Philip  H.  Welch ;  "  The  Last 
"  Recipe-Book,"  and  H.  L.  Sawtelle  told  "  What  American,"  by  J.  A.  Mitchell ;  "  In  the  400  and 
one  can  do  with  a  Chafing-Dish."  "Home  Candy-  out,"  by  Charles  J.Taylor;  "The  Story  of  the 
making  "  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  by  Mrs.  Puritans,"  by  Wallace  Peck ;  and  "  Lectures 
S.  T.  Rorer.  "  The  Housekeeper's  Companion  "  Before  the  Thompson  Street  Poker-Club."  "  Soli- 
was  compiled  by  Bessie  E.  Gunter  from  Southern  tarius  to  his  Dsmon  "  was  by  C.  E.  Bams.  "  Lip^ht 
authorities,  ana  Mrs.  F.  L.  Gillette  wrote  "  The  on  the  Path  "  was  an  attempt  to  put  practical 
White  House  Cook-Book."  "  Cradle  and  Nurs-  occultism  into  words.  "  The  Light  of  Egypt,  or 
ery,"  by  Christine  Terhune  Herrick,  should  per-  the  Science  of  the  Soul  and  the  Stars,  by 
haps  be  mentioned  in  this  department.  Swastika,  related  to  the  same  theme,  and  "  Signs 

Miscellaneons.  —  A  most  important  and  of  the  Times  "  was  an  address  delivered  by  Elliott 
unique  work  is  "  The  American  Railway,"  by  T.  Coues,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Western  Sod- 
C.  Clarke,  J.  Bogart,  M.  N.  Fomey,  Horace  ety  for  Psychical  Research.  **  She,  an  Allegory 
Porter,  and  others,  with  an  introduction  by  of  the  Church,"  by  Leo  Michael,  explained  the 
Thomas  M.  Cooley  ;  "  The  Development  of  novel  of  Rider  Haggard,  and  "  Glimpses  in  the 
Transportation  Systems  in  the  United  States "  Upper  Spheres,"  by  Luther  R  Marsh,  was  a 
was  traced  by  J.  L.  Ringwalt.  "  CmlPs  Time  series  of  revelations  to  that  individual  from  the 
and  Speed  Chart,"  by  K  S.  Cmll,  and  Poor's  patriarchs  in  the  spirit  world. 
"Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  Books  of  general  reference  published  during  the 
for  1889  "  were  useful  in  the  service.  "  Elements  year  were  "  The  American  Almanac,"  of  A.  R. 
of  the  Art  of  War,"  by  James  Mercur,  in  a  sec-  Spofford,  twelfth  annual  volume ;  "  Annuals  "  of 
ond  edition,  was  adopted  as  a  text-book  at  West  Oliver  Optic  and  Worthington ;  the  "  Little  Giant 
Point.  W.  Baird  prepared  an  "  Index  to  Oren-  Cyclopasdia  "  of  K.  L.  Armstrong ;  a  revised  and 
eral  Orders  of  the  War  Department,"  "  Subma-  enlarged  edition  of  "The  National  Cyclopaedia" 
rine  Mines  "  was  by  J.  T.  Bucknill,  and  "  Inter-  of  Jonathan  Periam,  in  three  volumes ;  "  Cas- 
ual Ballistics  "  by  J.  A.  Longridge.  "  A  Dream  par's  Directory  of  the  American  Book,  News, 
of  Conquest,"  by  Lloyd  S.  Bryce,  was  a  satire  and  Stationery  Trade,"  compiled  by  C.  N.  Cas- 
upon  our  defenceless  coast.  "Pythian  Knight-  par;  the  "American  Banker's  Manual,"  edited 
hood,"  by  J.  R,  Camahan,  detailed  the  history  dv  W.  F.  Wernse ;  the  "  Postal  Dictionary "  of 
and  literature  of  a  well-known  order.  W.  B.  £!dward  St.  John;  the  "Stamp  Collectors  Li- 
Matthews  published  a  "  Guide  for  Settlers  upon  brary  Catalogue,"  Part  I,  by  J.  K.  Tiffany ;  the 
the  Public  Lands."  Books  relating  to  business  "  Publishers'  Trade  List  Annual,"  for  1889;  and 
were  "Ready  for  Business,"  by  G.  J.  Manson;  " A ppleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  for  1888. 
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The  following  are  the  figures  of  book  produc* 
tion  in  the  years  1888  and  1889,  from  tne  esti- 
mates of  the  •*  Publishers*  Weekly : " 


CLAflSIFICATIOir. 


notion 

law 

Jarenile  books 

Theology  and  rellfrion 

Edncation  and  laniniage 

Blo^raph  J,  memoirs 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Fine  art  and  llliistrated  books 

M edieal  science,  hvglone 

FoHtieal  and  socUu  sdenee 

litenry  history  and  roisoellany  . . . 

Description,  travel 

UseftUarts 

lilstory 

Physkal  and  mathematical  sdenco 

Domestic  and  rural 

Bports  and  amusements 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy 

llomor  and  satire 


Total 


1880. 


948 
410 
888 
868 
819 
178 
171 
171 
16T 
167 
144 
189 
1S9 

no 

96 
44 

48 
SB 
25 


4,014 


LITERATURE,  BRITISH,  IN  1889.    In 

England,  as  in  the  United  States,  book  produc- 
tion declined  during  the  year,  though  still  show- 
ing an  excess  of  from  300  to  400  books  over  the 
number  recorded  in  1887.  A  total  of  6,067  vol- 
umes, 1,873  of  which  were  new  editions,  appears 
against  6,591  in  1888, 1,631  of  which  were  new 
editions.  The  total  number  of  new  books  was 
therefore  4,694  in  1889,  and  1,040  of  these  were 
novels,  giving  on  an  avera^^  three  new  novels 
for  each  week  day,  with  a  slight  surplus.  About 
one  new  edition  of  older  works  for  each  day  ap- 
peared. An  increase  was  shown  in  this  depaxt- 
ment,  as  also  in  that  of  juvenile  books,  whue  in 
religious  and  educational  books,  in  voyages  and 
travels,  in  history  and  biography,  and  in  poetry, 
there  was  a  decline,  the  failure  in  quantity  in  the 
last  instance  being  amply  compensated  by  the 
quality.  A  volume  from  each  of  England's  three 
great  poets  (one  being  the  last  utterance  of  one 
of  her  noblest  minds)  made  the  year  1889  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  English  poetry. 

Pine  Arta.— The  "  Portfolio  Papers  "  of  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton  were  collected  from  the  "Art 
Journal,"  of  which  that  author  is  editor,  and 
**  Portfolio  Studies  of  Ancient  Hindu  Architect- 
ure "  were  made  by  B.  R  Harrington,  C.  E.,  il- 
lustrated. **  The  Architecture  of  Provence  and 
the  Riviera,**  by  David  McGibbon,  was  the  only 
other  work  of  consequence  on  architecture.  "  The 
Year's  Art,  1889,**  was  compiled  by  Marcus  fi. 
Huish,  containing  a  mass  of  interesting  informa- 
tion, and  from  the  same  author  we  have  "  Japan 
and  its  Art.**  "  Rosa  Bonheur,  her  Life  and 
Work,**  was  the  "  Art  Annual  **  for  1889,  bv  Ren6 
Peyrol,  and  "  A  Century  of  Artists,*'  by  William 
Ernest  Henley,  was  a  memorial  of  the  loan  col- 
lection of  painting  and  sculpture  at  the  Glasgow 
International  Exhibition  of  1888,  with  historical 
and  biographical  notices  of  the  artists.    The  ori- 

gin  and  progress  of  "  Art  in  Scotland  **  was  traced 
V  R.  Bryoall,  and  E.  R.  Mullins  composed  a 
"Primer  of  Sculpture.'*  Of  the  "Elementarv 
History  of  Art,**  by  N.  D*  An  vers,  the  second  vol- 
ume relating  to  painting  was  revised  and  en- 
larged in  a  third  edition,  by  F.  Cundall.  Mrs. 
Charles  Hcaton  wrote  "A  Concise  History  of 
Painting,*'  and  Thomas  Hardman  "Advice  to 
Picture-Buyers."    "  The  Earlier  English  Water- 


Color  Painters,"  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  was  fllus- 
trated  with  fourteen  engravings.  "Diego  Ve- 
lasquez and  his  Times"  was  translated  by  A.  H. 
Keane,  from  the  work  of  Prof.  Carl  Justi,  of  Bonn. 
"Pen-Drawing  and  Pen-Draughtsmen"  was  a 
valuable  technical  work  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
From  Robert  Brook  we  have  "  Elements  of  Style 
in  Furniture  and  Wood-Work,"  and  "Studies 
from  the  Museums :  Wood  Carving."  with  eight- 
een plates,  was  edited  bv  Eleanor  Rowe.  H.  B. 
Baker  described  "The  London  Stage:  its  His- 
tory and  Traditions,  1576-1888."  "Masks  or 
Flhoes  '*  was  a  ^tudy  in  the  psychology  of  acting, 
by  William  Archer,  and  H.  Sutherland  Edwards 
delineated  "Idols  of  the  French  Stage."  An 
appendix  was  issued  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians,"  edited  by  Sir  George  Grove.  To 
numismatics  belong  "A  Dictionary  of  Roman 
Coins,"  by  S.  W.  Stevenson,  revised  in  part  by  C. 
R.  Smith,  and  completed  bv  F.  W.  Madden,  and 
"  Some  Rare  and  Uneditea  Arabic  and  Persian 
Coins,*'  by  0.  Codrineton.  "  Remarkable  Bind- 
ings in  the  British  Museum  "  were  described  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatley,  and  "  Impresses  Ouaint,**  by 
Joseph  Crawhall,  in  an  edition  of  800  copies. 
"Historical  Scarabs*' was  a  series  of  drawings 
from  the  principal  collections  by  W.  M.  F.  Pe- 
trie.  An  illustrated  catalogue  of  paintings,  draw- 
ings, and  sculpture  in  the  Britisn  Fine-Art  Sec- 
tion of  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  was  edited 
by  Henry  Blackburn,  as  also  "Academy  Notes. 
1889,**  and  "  Academy  Sketches.'* 

Historr. — History  received  few  contributions 
from  English  sources  in  1889.  "Annals  of  our 
Time,"  by  Joseph  Irving,  was  completed  in  Vol. 
II,  with  a  supplement  to  June  20, 1887,  the  whole 
presenting  the  reign  of  Victoria  to  the  Jubilee, 
and  of  "A  History  of  Modem  Europe,"  by  C.  A. 
Fyffe,  Vol.  Ill,  from  1848  to  1878,  appeared.  "  A 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Europe,**  chiefly  inter- 
national, was  made  by  Arthur  R.  Ropes,  and  "A 
Century  of  Revolution,"  by  William  S.  Lilly,  was 
a  book  of  note.  J.  H.  Rose  wrote  also  "  A  Cent- 
ury of  Continental  History."  "  English  History 
Notes,  1689-1727,*'  by  F.  Freeth,  were  based  upon 
the  "  History  of  England  "  of  J.  F.  Bright  "  The 
English  Restoration  and  Louis  XIV,"  by  Osmund 
Airy,  formed  the  single  contribution  to  "  Epochs 
of  Modem  History,"  and  in  the  series  of  *'  Eng- 
lish HistoiT  from  Contemporary  Writers  "  "  The 
Cmsade  of  Richard  I "  was  compiled  bv  T.  A. 
Archer  and  "  England  under  Charles  II  *'  by  W. 
F.  Taylor.  "A  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular 
Campaign,  1807-1814:  its  Battles  and  Sieges," 
was  abridged  from  "  The  History  of  the  War  in 
the  Peninsula,**  by  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Na- 
pier, by  William  T.  Dobson,  and  the  "  History  of 
the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers  **  was  written  hj 
Maj.-Gen.  Whit  worth  Porter.  Samuel  R.  Gardi- 
ner s  "masterpiece  of  impartial  historic  narra- 
tive "  was  continued  in  Vol.  II  of  "  The  History 
of  the  Great  Civil  War,  164^-1649."  and  Vol.  V 
of  "  The  History  of  the  Irish  Confederal  ion  and 
the  War  in  Ireland,  1645-1646,"  edited  by  John 
T.  Gilbert,  was  put  into  print  "  Ireland  and 
the  Anglo-Norman  Church  "  is  a  history  of  Ire- 
land and  Irish  Christianity  from  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man Conquest  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
by  G.  T.  Stokes.  "  Scotland  in  1289  "  was  edited 
bv  Henry  Gough.  and  "  The  Casquet  Letters  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scotts,  with  Appendices,"  by  T. 
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P.  Henderson,  practically  closed  a  controversy  of  about  them  **  was  written  eon  amore  by  the 
long  standing  by  the  presentation  for  the  first  artist  Harrison  Weir,  and  Lady  Lindsay  told 
time  of  evidence  from  documents  in  the  British  "About  Robins."  **The  Attic  Theatre^'  is  a 
Museum,  being,  moreover,  a  scholarly  and  im-  classical  study  b)r  A.  E.  Haigh,  and  Edwin  Hatch 
partial  work.  "  A  History  of  Ancient  Civil iza-  wrote  "  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek."  VoL  IV, 
tion,"  based  upon  the  "  Histoire  Sommaire  de  la  Book  I,  of  *'  English  Writers,"  by  Henry  Morley, 
Civilisation  "  of  Gustave  Ducoudray,  was  edited  deals  with  the  literature  of  the  fourteenth  cent- 
by  J.  Verschoyle,  and  Part  III  was  issued  of  ury.  John  Stuart  Blackie  published  "Scot- 
"The  History  of  the  Mongols,"  by  Henry  H.  tisn  Song."  "  Literature  and  the  Pension  List " 
Howorth.  "The  History  of  Phoenicia,  by  was  compiled  by  William  M.  Colles,  and  "In 
George  Rawlinson,  was  profusely  illustrateo.  Cap  and  Gown  "  was  a  collection  of  Cambridge 
"  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  was  a  volume  wit  edited  by  Charles  Whibley.  From  Andrew 
of  studies  by  Mary  F.  Robinson  (Mme.  Darme-  Lang  came  "Lost  Leaders  "and  "Letters  on  Lit- 
steter),  and  "  The  Maid  of  Orleans  and  the  Great  erature,"  to  imaginary  American  citizens,  first 
War  of  the  English  in  France "  were  treated  by  published  in  the  New  York  "  Independent" 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  "  Half  a  Centuiy  of  Another  volume  of  interest  to  Americans  was 
Australasian  Progress  "  was  chronicled  by  Will-  "  Americanisms  Old  and  New,"  compiled  and  ed- 
iam  Westgarth.  and  the  "  Twelve  Years'  Reign  ited  by  John  S.  Farmer.  "  The  Folk  Lore  of 
of  H.  I.  M.  Abdul  Hamid  II,"  by  Princess  Annie  Plants  "  was  detailed  by  T.  F.  Thistleton  Dyer, 
de  Lusiffnan,  an  Englishwoman  by  birth.  "  The  and  Davenport  Adams  wrote  "  Witch,  Warlock, 
First  of  the  Bourlx>ns"  was  the  most  recent  and  Magician."  "The  Scientific  Spirit  of  the 
study  in  French  history  of  Lady  Jackson.  Ad-  Age,  and  other  Pleas  and  Discussions  "  were 
ditions  to  "  Epochs  oi  Church  History "  were  made  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  from  whom  we 
"  The  Arian  Controversy,"  by  H.  M.  Gwatkin ;  have  also  "  The  Friend  of  Man,  and  his  Friends 
•*  The  Counter  Reformation,"  by  Adolphus  Will-  the  Poets."  "  The  Laughing  Philosopher  in  the 
iam  Ward;  and  "Athanasius,  his  Life  and  Life  Middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  was  edited 
Work,"  by  Henry  R.  Reynolds.  "The  Lambeth  and  illustrated  by  Crowquill,  Cruikshank.  and 
Conferences  of  1867-1878-1888  "  were  edited  by  Leech.  "  ITirough  the  Ivory  Gate,"  by  William 
R.  T.  Davidson,  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  from  Ed-  W.  Ireland ;  "  New  Studies  in  Old  Subjects,"  bv 
ward  Clodd  we  have  "A  Sketch  of  Jewish  His-  J.  A.  Sparvel-Bayly ;  and  "Historic  Oddities  and 
tory  to  the  Birth  of  Christ."  Strance  Events,"**  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  may  be 
Essays. — Works  proper  under  this  heading,  classed  together.  A  second  series  of  the  "  ^ook- 
which  of  right  covers  rather  the  department  of  worm "  was  issued,  and  "  Foreign  Visitors  in 
belleS'letireSf  were  "  Essays  toward  a  Critical  England,"  for  the  past  three  centuries,  was  from 
Method,"  by  John  M.  Robertson ;  **  Indolent  Es-  the  pen  of  Edward  Smith.  Books  of  local  inter- 
says,"  by  Richard  Dowling,  author  of  "  Ignorant  est  were  "  The  London  Charterhouse,  its  Monks 
Essays  ;  "  Essays  "  of  Mark  Pattison,  in  two  vol-  and  its  Martyrs,"  by  Dom  Lawrence  Hendricks ; 
umes ;  "  Nature  and  Man :  Essays  Scientific  and  '*  The  History  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,"  VoL 
Philosophical,"  of  the  late  William  B.  Carpen-  II,  by  Ernest  Law;  "Memorable  London  Houses," 
ter,  edited  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter ;  Vol.  Ill  of  by  Wilmot  Harrison ;  "  The  Eyes  of  the  Thames," 
"  Miscellanies  "  of  F.  W.  Newman,  being  essays  by  A.  T.  Pask ;  "  Our  English  Villages,"  by  P. 
political  and  social ;  "  Arm-Chair  Essays,"  by  the  H.  Ditchfield ;  "  Royal  Winchester,  by  A.  G. 
author  of  "  Robertson  of  Brighton  " ;  "  Essays  L'Estrange ;  and  "  The  History  of  Kennington, 
chiefiy  Literary  and  Ethical,"  by  AubreyDeVere ;  with  Chapters  on  Cricket,"  by  tne  Bishop  of  Tas- 
and  "  Men  and  Women,"  by  James  Piatt  A  mania.  VoL  HI  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Hill 
"  History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature  Green,  consisting  of  lectures  and  papers,  was  ed- 
(166(^1780) "  was  written  by  Edmund  Gosse,  and  ited  by  R.  L.Nettleship.  "  How  to  catalogue  a 
"Literary  Infiuence  in  British  History"  was  Library"  was  told  by  H.  B.  Wheatley.  "On 
traced  by  Albert  S.  G.  Canning.  W.  S.  McCor-  descending  into  Hell"  was  a  letter  by  Robert 
mick  delivered  three  lectures  on  "  English  Lit-  Buchanan  to  Hon.  Henry  Matthews,  Q.  C,  Home 
erature,"  and  an  "  Outline  of  English  Literature,"  Secretary,  concerning  the  proposed  suppression 
by  J.  C.  Wright,  is  an  excellent  little  book.    J.  of  literature. 

Rogers  Rees  wrote  on  "  The  Brotherhood  of  Let-        Biography. — A  "  Life  of  the  Rt  Hon.  John 

ters,"  and  Davenport  Adams  "  By- Ways  in  Book-  Briph^  M.  P.,"  was  written  by  George  Baniett 

Lands."    "  Worasworthiana  "    were   edited    by  Smith,  and  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rt  Hon. 

William  Knight,  and  A.  C.  Swinburne  made  "  A  John  Bright,"  by  W.  Robertson,  was  issued  in  a 

Study  of  Ben  Jonson."    A  theory  of  "  The  Se-  new  edition  brought  down  to  the  date  of  the 

cret  Drama  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets "  was  ad-  death  of  the  statesman,  March,  1889.    In  addi- 

vanced  by  Gerald  Massey,  and  "  The  Evolution  tion  to  the  "  Wellington  "  of  George  Hooper  in 

of  Modem  Thought  in  Modern  India "  was  stud-  the  "  English  Men  of  Action  "  series,  we  have 

ied  by  H.  Bajmes ; "  French  and  English :  a  Com-  "  Words  on  Wellington,"  by  Sir  William  Eraser ; 

parison  "  is  a  clever  book  by  Philip  Gilbert  Ham-  "  Notes  of  Conversations  with  the  Duke  of  Well- 

erton.    Sir  John  Lubbock  published  Part  II  of  ington,  1881-1851,"  by  Philip  Henry,  Earl  Stan- 

"  The  Pleasures  of  Life,"  and  records  of  some  of  hope ;  and  "  Wellington ;   or,  the  Public  and 

the  purest  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  "  Field  and  Private  Life  of  Arthur,  First  Duke  of  Welling- 

Hedge  Row,"  a  collection  of  the  last  essays  of  ton,  as  told  by  Himself,  his  Comrades,  and  his 

Richard  Jefferies ;  "  By  Leafy  Ways,"  of  Francis  Intimate  Friends,"  a  hasty  and  superficial  com- 

A.  Knight ;  "  Haunts  of  Nature,'   by  H.  W.  S.  pilation  bv  G.  L.  Browne.    "  Speeches  of  the  Bt 

Worsley  -  Benison ;     "  Woodland,    Moor,    and  Hon.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  1880-1888  "  were 

Stream,"  anonymous ;  and  "  The  Playtime  Nat-  collected  and  edited  with  notes  and  an  introdnc- 

uralist,"  by  J.  E.  Taylor.    "  Our  Cats  and  all  tion  by  L.  J.  Jennings,  M.  P.,  and  "  Speeches 
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and  Addresses  of  H.  R.  H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ited  by  Charles  Dnke  Tonge ;  "  Lord  Chester- 
1863  - 1888,"  by  James  Macaulay.  **  Prince,  field's  Letters  to  his  Godson/*  for  the  first  time 
Princess,  and  People,"  by  Henry  C.  Burdett,  re-  from  the  originals,  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon ; 
viewed  the  social  progress  of  England,  and  "The  ''Letters  of  Thomas  Carlvle,  1826-1836,"  by 
Life  and  Work  of  Duncan  McLaren,"  the  *'  mem-  Charles  Eliot  Norton ;  and  '*  Early  Letters  of 
ber  for  all  Scotland,"  were  told  by  J.  B.  Mackie.  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,"  by  David  G.  Ritchie,  the 
Spencer  Walpole  supplied  **  The  Life  of  Lord  two  last  in  strong  contradiction  to  the  view  pre- 
John  Russell,"  and  **  John  Wilkes,  a  Political  sen  ted  by  Mr.  Froude.  "  Letters  of  David  Hume 
Reformer  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  was  com-  to  WtUiam  Strahan  "  were  also  edited  with  notes 
piled  bv  W.  Gregory.  In  the  ''Statesmen  Se-  by  6.  Birbeck  Hill.  "Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
ries  "  "  Henry  the  Seventh  "  was  by  James  Gaird-  as  Designer  and  Writer  "  was  the  first  work  of 
ner,  "  The  Marquess  of  Wellesley  ^  by  CoL  G.  B.  William  Michael  Rossetti  on  his  distinguished 
Malleson,  "Prince  Albert"  by  Charlotte  M.  brother.  From  Wilfrid  Ward  we  have  "  William 
Yonge,  and  "  Walpole  "  by  John  Morley ;  in  the  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement"  "  The 
•*  International  Statesmen,"  "  Henry  Grattan  "  Story  of  William  and  Lucy  Smith  "  was  the  rec- 
by  Robert  Dunlop,  "  Bolingbroke "  by  Arthur  ord  of  two  unworldly,  sweet,  and  loving  lives, 
Hassell,  and  "  Sir  Robert  Peel "  by  F.  C.  Monta-  edited  by  G.  S.  Merriam,  and  "  Charies  Stanford : 
gue ;  in  the  "  Men  of  Action,"  "  Charles  George  Memories  and  Letters,"  was  edited  by  his  widow. 
Gordon "  bv  Col.  Sir  W.  P.  Butler,  "  WiUiam  "  Portraite  of  Friends,"  by  the  late  Principal 
Dampier"  by  W.  Clark  Russell,  "Monk"  by  John  Campbell  Shairp,  was  also  published. 
Julian  Corbett,  "Lord  Strafford"  by  H.  D.  "Clavers,  tne  Despot's  Champion,"  is  a  biog- 
Traill,  and  "  David  Livingstone  "  by  Thomas  raphy  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  and  "  The  Life 
Hughes.  "  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,"  by  Rose  E.  and  Letters  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Princess 
Selfe,  opened  a  new  series  of  "The  World's  Palatine  and  Mother  of  Philippe  D'Orleans," 
Workers,"  as  did  "A  Life  of  John  Davis  the  were  collected  and  compiled.  To  Lady  Mar- 
Navigator,"  by  C.  R.  Markham,  that  of  "  The  ^ret  Domville  we  owe  a  "  Life  of  Lamartine." 
World's  Great  Explorers  and  Explorations,"  of  Edward  Askew  Sothem  was  the  subject  of  a 
which  the  second  number  was  "Palestine,"  bv  memoir  by  T.  E.  Pemberton.  An  im^rtant 
Mai.  C.  R  Condor.  "  Four  Famous  Soldiers  work  in  religious  biography  was  "  The  Lives  of 
of  T.  R.  K  Holmes  were  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  the  Fathers/*  by  Canon  Farrar,  and  prominent 
William  Napier,  Hodson  of  Hodson*s  Horse,  and  among  missionaries  of  all  ages  stands  Father 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes.  "  The  Queen  of  Naples  Damien,  the  subject  of  a  small  volume  by  K 
and  Lord  Nelson,"  by  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  was  a  vin-  Clififord.  (See  Damien  in  this  volume.)  The 
dication  of  Maria  Caroline.  In  the  "  Famous  autobiographv  of  John  G.  Patton,  missionary  to 
Women  Series,"  "  Saint  Theresa  of  Avila "  was  the  New  Hebrides,  was  published,  and  in  the 
by  Mrs.  Bradley  Gilman;  "Jane  Austen,"  by  "  Missionary  Biography  Series  "  appeared  "  Lady 
Mrs.  Charles  Maiden;  "George  Eliot,"  by  Ma-  Missionaries  in  Foreign  Lands,"  oy  Mrs.  K  R. 
thilde  Blind         ~      ""       -  -               -    ^        ^^        -       -<.  . 

Robinson 

Lady  Arabella  Stuart,    

land  "  was  a  charming  volume  by  Robert  S.  Fittis.  Curteis  "  Bishop  Selwyn  of  New  Zealand  and  of 

In  the  "Great  Writers  Series^'  we  have  "The  Litchfield."    "Lights  and  Leaders  of  Irish  Life," 

Life  of  John  Stuart  Mill,"  by  W.  L.  Courteney ;  by  James  Stinson,  "Bench  and  Bar"  by  Mr. 

"  Schiller,"  bjr  Henry  W.  Nevinson;  "Hoinrich  Sergeant  Robinson,  a  series  of  reminiscences  by 

Heine,"  by  W.  Sharp ;  "  Gotthold  Ephraim  Les-  one  of  the  last  of  an  ancient  race,  and  "  Personal 

sing,"  by  T.  W.  Rolieston;  and  "  Frederick  Mar-  and  Family  Glimpses  of  Remarkable  People," 

ryat,"  bv  David  Ilannay.    In  "  English  Men  of  by  Edwara  W.  Whately,  were  to  some  extent 

Letters     must  be  noted  "Sheridan,"  by  Mrs.  biographical. 

Oliphant.    "  Thomas  Drummond,  Under  Secre-  Poeiry. — First,  of  course,  in  this  division  must 

tary  in  Ireland,  1835-1840:  Life  and  Letters"  stand  the  "Asolando:  Facts  and  Fancies"  of 

(known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Drummond  light),  Robert  Browning  (see  Browning,  in  this  vol- 

was  from  the  pen  of  R.  Barry  O'Brien,  and  a  ume),  the  "  Demeter,  and  other  Poems "  of  Ten- 

"  Memoir  of  Henry  Bradshaw,    the  librarian  of  nyson,  and   the  "  Poems  and   Ballads,"  third 

Cambridge,  was  written  by  G.  W.  Prothero.    P.  series,  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.    "  In  My 

W.  Clayden  followed  "  The  Early  Life  of  Sam-  Lady's  Praise,"  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  is  a  ool- 

uel  Rogers"  with  "Rogers  and  his  Con  tern  pora-  lection  of  poems,  old  and  new,  written  to  the 

ries,"  G.  A.  Aitkin  wrote  "The  Life  of  Richard  honor  of  Fanny,  Lady  Arnold.    From  George 

Steele,"  and  from  H.  S.  Salt  we  have  "  The  Life  Meredith  we  had  "  A  Reading  of  Earth,"  opti- 

of  James  Thomson  (B.  V.),"  the  pessimist  laure-  mistic,  and  from  William  Morris  "  A  Tale  of  the 

ate.    William  Knight  contributed  "The  Life  of  House  of  the  Wolfings  and  All  the  Kindreds  of 


ney  and  her  Friends  "  consisted  of  selected  pas-  the  Times,"  by  Campbell  Rae-Brown,  and  "  The 

sages  from  her  diary  and  other  writings.    "The  Green  above  the  Red:  More  Blarney  Ballads," 

Life  and  Letters  of  Mary  Wollstonecrafi  Shelley"  by  Charies  L.  Graves,  were  popular  books  of 

was  by  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall    Interesting  vol-  high  merit.    From  Alfred  Austin  came  "Love's 

umes  were  " The  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  Widowhood,  and  other  Poems,"  and  from  Laura 

of  Edward  Fitzgerald,"  edited  by  W.  A.  Wright ;  Alexandrine  Smith  "  Through  Romany  Song- 

"  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,"  selected  and  ed-  land."   Other  poetical  works,  calling  for  no  espe- 
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cial  criticism,  were  **  Death's  Disguises,  and  other  single  story,  entitled  *'  The  Day  will  con^e." 
Sonnets,"  by  F.  T.  Marzials ;  "  English  Idyls,"  "  The  Wing  of  Azrael,"  by  Mrs.  Mona  CainL  re- 
by  P.  H.  Emerson ;  "  Poems,"  by  Arthar  Stan-  lated  to  that  lady's  one  absorbing  theme.  Prom- 
ley;  "EchoesofThoueht,"  by  Emily 'E.  Reader;  ise  of  power  was  shown  in  **  Reuben  Sachs,  a 
**  A  Modem  Faust,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Roden  Sketch,^'  by  Amy  Leyy,  whose  tragic  death  put 
Noel ;  "  Verse  Musings  on  Nature,  Faith,  and  an  end  to  her  career. 

Freedom,"  by  John  Owen ;  "  Flowers  of  the  Yoyages  and  Travels.— Chief  among  works 
Night,"  by  Emily  Pfeiffer;  "The  Wanderings  of  this  class  must  be  reckoned  ** The  Story  of 
of  Oisin,"  by  W.  B.  Yeate;  "Days  and  Nights,"  Emin's  Rescue,"  as  told  in  Henry  M.  Stanley's 
by  Arthur  Symons ;  "  Songs  of  Adieu,"  by  Lord  letters  edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  with  additionid 
Henry  Somerset ;  and  "  A  Wayfarer's  Wallet,"  unpublished  matter  supplied  by  Sir  William 
by  Henry  G.  Hewlett.  "American  Sonnets"  Mackinnon;  and  "A  Visit  to  Stanley's  Rear 
was  a  collection  edited  by  William  Sharp.  A  Guard  at  Maj.  Barttelot's  Camp  on  the  Arum- 
Fiftieth  Anniyersary  edition  was  issued  of  the  whimi,"  made  by  J.  R.  Werner.  "  East  Africa 
"  Festus  "  of  Philip  James  Bailey,  and  the  poeti-  and  its  Big  Game  "  was  the  theme  of  Capt.  Sir 
cal  works  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  were  John  C.  Willoughby,  and  Archer  P.  Crouch 
edited  in  an  edition  similar  to  that  made  last  published  "  Glimpses  of  Feyer  Land,  or  a  Cruise 
year  of  those  of  Robert  Browning.  in  West  African  Waters."  Charles  S.  L.  Bate- 
Fiction. — ^No  noyel  in  England  attained  yery  man  recorded  "  The  First  Ascent  of  the  Kasai" 
great  success  this  year.  "  The  Two  Chiefs  of  "  The  History  of  a  Slaye,"  by  H.  H.  Johnston, 
Dunboy"  was  an  Irish  romance  of  the  last  cent-  was  a  viyid  picture  of  life  in  the  western  Sou- 
ury  by  James  Anthony  Froude,  which  disap-  dan.  Joseph  Thompson  described  "Travels  in 
pointed  expectation,  and  "  The  Reproach  of  An-  the  Atlas  and  Soutnem  Morocco,"  and  W.  B. 
nesley "  was  a  second  effort  by  Maxwell  Gray,  Harris  "  The  Land  of  an  African  Sultan." 
author  of  "  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland."  A  *'  Gtolden  South  Africa  "  was  by  E.  P.  Mathers, 
masterpiece  of  its  kind,  lurid  and  terrible,  was  and  "  Two  Kines  of  Uganda :  or  Life  by  the 
"  The  Luid  of  Darkness,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  fol-  Shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,"  by  Robert  P. 
lowed  by  "  Some  Further  Chapters  in  the  Ex-  Ashe.  "  The  Last  Voyage  "  of  Lady  Brassey  to 
periences  of  the  Little  Pilgrim,"  and  noyels  India  and  Australia  possesses  a  pathetic  interest 
from  that  authoress  were  "  Lady  Car "  and  apart  from  the  chann  of  its  literary  and  nam- 
"  Neighbors  on  the  Green."  Edna  Lyall  wrote  tiye  qualities,  and  from  another  lady,  the  Mar- 
"  A  Hardy  Norseman "  and  "  Derrick  Vaughn,  chioness  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  we  haye  "  Our 
Novelist,"  deservedly  popular ;  B.  L.  Farjeon,  Viceregal  Life  in  India."  "  Indian  Life :  Social 
"  The  Peril  of  Richard  Pardon  "  and  "  Toilers  of  and  ^ligious,"  was  studied  in  a  thoughtful 
Babylon  " ;  Grant  Allen,  "  The  Tents  of  Shem,"  spirit  by  John  Campbell  Owen ;  "  Gleanings 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  Algeria ;  Walter  from  Japan  "  were  made  by  W.  G.  Dickson ;  and 
Besant,  "  The  Lament  of  Dives,"  "  The  Bell  of  "  The  Land  of  the  Draron :  my  Boating  and 
St  Paul's,"  and  "  For  Faith  and  Freedom  " ;  R.  Shooting  Excursions  to  the  Gorges  of  the  Upper 
D.  Blackmore,  "Kit  and  Kitty";  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yangtze,"  were  described  by  W.  S.  Peroival. 
Walford,  "  A  Stiff-necked  Generation  "  and  "  A  "  Ad  Orientum,"  by  A.  D.  Frederickson,  was  an 
Sage  of  Sixteen";  and  S.  Baring-Gould,  "The  expressive  title,  and  " The  New  Far  West  and 
Pennycomequicks."  "Zit  and  Zoe"  and  "Lady  the  Old  Far  East,"  of  W.  H.  Bameby  were,  re- 
Bluebeard  "  were  anonymous  and  amusing,  spectively,  British  North  America  and  Japan  and 
"  Thoth "  and  "  A  Dreamer  of  Dreams,"  also  Ceylon.  "  From  Pekin  to  Calais  by  Land,"  was 
anonymous,  were  respectively  a  strange  story  of  the  journey  accomplished  by  H.  de  Windt.  "  The 
the  days  of  Athens  under  Pericles  and  a  sermon  Jenolan  Caves,"  by  Samuel  Cook,  described  an 
on  the  opium  habit.  May  Kendall  wrote  **  Such  excursion  into  Australian  wonderland  ;  "  In 
is  Life,'*  and  Stepniak  "  The  Career  of  a  Nihil-  Australian  Wilds  "  was  edited  by  Philip  Mennel 
ist,"  while  stories  of  historical  times  in  England  from  sketches  of  B.  L.  Farjeon,  E.  Jenxins,  and 
were  "  Micah  Clarke,"  by  A.  C.  Doyle,  of  the  days  others ;  "  Impressions  of  Australia  were  set  down 
of  the  Roundheads  and  Covenanters,  and  "  Mis-  by  R.  W.  Dale ;  and  Edward  Wakefield  told  the 
tress  Beatrice  Cope,"  by  M.  E.  LeClerc,  of  those  story  of  "  New  Zealand  after  Fifty  Years."  "  The 
of  the  Stuarts.  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Lesser  Antilles "  was  the  subject  chosen  for  a 
Campbell-Praed  produced  in  collaboration  "  The  yolume  by  Owen  T.  Bulkeley,  and  Sydney  J. 
Ladies*  Gallery,"  and  from  Justin  H.  McCarthy  Hickson,  was  "A  Naturalist  in  North  t'^lebes." 
came  "  Lily  Lass."  H.  Rider  Hagsnird's  "  Cleo-  "  From  London  to  Bokhara  and  a  Ride  through 
patra "  was  a  tale  of  Egypt,  and  ne  also  pub-  Persia  "  was  by  Col.  A.  Le  Messurier.  "  Russian 
lished  "  Allan's  Wife."  W.  Clark  Russell  was  Pictures "  were  drawn  with  pen  and  pencil  by 
responsible  for  "  An  Ocean  Tragedy  "  and  "  Ma-  Thomas  Mitchell ;  "  Five  Thousand  Miles  in  a 
rooned."  "  A  Window  in  Thrums,"  which  gave  a  Sledge  "  was  a  midwinter  journey  across  Sibe- 
strikingly  realistic  and  yet  poetic  picture  of  ria,  made  by  Lionel  F.  Gowing ;  and  Ethel  B. 
Scottish  life,  was  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  whose  "  When  Tweedie  described  "  A  Girl's  Kide  in  Iceland." 
a  Man's  single"  was  also  a  success.  "Birch  "Sketchesof  a  Tour  through  Holland  and  Germa-  i 
Dene,"  by  William  Westall,  "  Passion's  Slave,"  ny "  were  published  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy  and  J.  E. 
by  R.  Ashe  King,  "  The  Phantom  Future,"  by  Rogers,  and  "  Untrodden  Peaks  and  Unfre- 
li.  Seton  Merriman,  "The  Country  Cousin,"  by  quented  Valleys,  a  Midsummer  Ramble  in  the 


Manville  Fenn,  were  novels  somewhat  aboye  the    Russian    Imprisonment "  were   experiences  of 
ordinary  type.    From  Miss  Braddon  there  was  a    Irving  Montagu  and  R.  S.  Farquharson,  one  of 
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the  "  six  handred."  ••  Pen-and-ink  Sketches  to  "  The  Bismarck  Dynasty,"  an  article  published 
from  Naples  to  the  North  Cape  "  were  made  by  in  the  **  Contemporary  Review.*'  **  Caitiinal  La- 
Emily  A.  Richings,  and  Caroline  Geary  was  at  yigerie  and  the  African  Slave-Trade  "  was  edited 
home  "  In  Other  Lands."  "  The  Cinque  Ports  "  by  Richard  F.  Clarke,  and  "  The  Land  and  the 
were  described  by  Monta^  Burrows  in  the  Community,"  by  S.  W.  Thackeray,  was  furnished 
'*  Historic  Town  Series."  with  a  preface  bj;  Henry  George.  "  Froudacity  " 
Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectnal  Sci«  was  an  explanation  of  "  West-Indian  Fables  by 
ence. — A  notable  b<K)k  of  the  year  was  "  Dar-  Mr.  Froude,"  made  by  J.  J.  Thomas.  "  Russia 
winism :  an  Examination  of  Natural  Selection,  in  Central  Asia  in  1880,  and  the  Anglo-Russian 
with  some  of  its  Applications,"  by  Alfred  Russel  Question,"  was  a  political  study  by  George  N. 
Wallace.  From  Francis  Galton  came  a  treatise  Curzon,  M.  P.,  as  was  also  **  The  Swiss  Confed- 
on  "  Natural  Inheritance."  James  CroU  consid-  eration,"  by  Sir  Francis  Ottiwell  Adams  and  C. 
ered  ^Stellar  Evolution  and  its  Relations  to  D.Cunningham.  "  Moral  Order  and  Progress" 
Geological  Time,"  and  Arthur  Newsholme  **  The  were  handled  by  S.  Alexander,  and  **  Labor  and 
Elements  of  Vital  Statistics."  Vol.  I  of  **  Popu-  Life  of  the  People,  Vol.  I,  East  London,"  by 
lar  Lectures  and  Addresses  by  Sir  William  Thorn-  Charles  Booth.  **  Days  with  the  Industrials,"  of 
son,"  in  the  '*  Nature  Series,"  was  **  The  Consti-  Alexander  H.  Japp,  recorded  adventures  and 
tution  of  Matter,"  and  **  The  Scientific  Papers  of  experiences  among  curious  industries.  *'  The 
the  late  Thomas.  Andrews,  M.  D.,"  were  edited  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  World  *' 
with  a  memoir  by  P.  G.  Tait  and  A.  Crum  Brown,  was  a  volume  by  T.  J.  Dymes,  and  **  The  New 
A  "  Handbook  of  Geology,"  for  the  use  of  Car  Law  of  Rates  and  Charges  on  Railways  and  Ca- 
nadian students,  was  prepared  bv  Sir  J.  W.  Daw-  nals,"  a  useful  one  by  Percy  Gye  and  Thomas 
son,  and  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson  published  an  "  Ele-  Waghom.  **  Our  Unappreciated  Petroleum  Em- 
mentary  Biology."  **  Star  Land  "  was  the  title  pire :  Oil  Discoveries  in  the  Colonies,"  was  called 
of  **  Talks  with  Young  People  about  the  Won-  to  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  by  Charles 
ders  of  the  Heavens,"  by  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  Marvin,  and  George  Martineau  answered  "  The 
and  Vol.  I  of  "  Fossils  of  the  British  Islands,"  by  Sugar  Convention  and  Bill "  of  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer 
Robert  Etheridge,  was  printed.  H.  Saunders  with  *'Free  Trade  in  Sugar."  "International 
wrote  **  An  Illustrated  Manuid  of  British  Birds,"  Law"  was  the  subject  of  a  series  of  lectures  by 
and  John  Stuttard  "  The  Butterfly :  its  History,  Henry  Sumner  Maine  before  the  University  of 
Development,  and  Attributes."  Popular  and  Cambridge  in  1887.  Thomas  Case  made  an  ef- 
useful  works  were  **The  Modem  Seven  Won-  fort  to  return  to  the  Baconian  philosophy  in 
ders,"  by  Charles  Kent ;  "  A  Dictionary  of  Pho-  **  Physical  Realism,"  and  George  J.  Romanes 
tography,"  by  E.  J.  Wall ;  "  The  Chemistry  of  wrote  on  "  Mental  Evolution  in  Man  "  as  the 
Photography,'"  b]^  Raphael  Meldola,  F.  R.  S.,  in  "  Origin  of  Human  Faculty."  "  Christianity  and 
the  **  Nature  Series  " ;  "  The  Telephone,"  by  W,  Agnosticism  "  was  the  title  of  a  controversy  oon- 
H.  Preece  and  Julius  Meier ;  and  "  The  History  sisting  of  papers  by  Henry  Wace,  Thomas  H. 
of  Wool  and  Woolcombing,"  by  James  Burnley.  Huxley,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  W.  H.  Mal- 
Maj.  J.  P.  Cundill  was  the  author  of  '*  A  Diction-  lock,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Max  Mdller 
ary  of  Explosives."  '*  Jenner  and  Vaccination  "  delivered  the  Gifford  Lectures  before  the  Univer- 
was  a  stronff  and  destructive  criticism  by  Charles  sity  of  Glas^w  for  1888,  on  the  subject  of  '*  Na- 
Creighton,  M.  D.  Sir  H.  Thompson  wrote  on  tural  Religion,"  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  asked 
"  M^em  Cremation :  its  History  and  Practice,"  "  What  is  Truth  f  "  in  a  brief  address  to  the  Stu- 
and  W.  Robinson,  "  Cremation  and  Urn  Burial."  dents'  Representative  Council  of  the  University 
"  Darwinism  and  Politics,"  by  D.  G.  Ritchie,  of  Edinburgh,  Feb.  22,  1889.  **  On  Truth  "  was 
forms  an  appropriate  stepping-stone  from  the  a  **  Systematic  Inquiry  "  by  St.  George  Mivart. 
phjTsical  sciences  to  the  discussion  of  moral  and  R.  F.  Littledale  investigated  '*  The  Petrine 
social  problems.  W.  Donisthorpe  proposed  *'  In-  Claims,"  and  *'  The  Bible  and  Modem  Discov- 
dividualism  :  a  System  of  Politics."  David  eries,  by  Henry  A.  Harper,  was  in  line  with 
Nicol  considered  •*  The  Political  Life  of  our  "  Modem  Science  in  Bible  Lands,"  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Time,"  and  Ernest  Belford  Bax  discoursed  on  Dawson.  Sir  Monier-WlUiams  made  a  careful 
"  The  Ethics  "  and  "  The  Religion  of  Socialism  "  study  of  "  Buddhism."  Vols.  II  and  III  were 
iaa  somewhat  flippant  style.  **  Penological  and  published  of  the  "  Sermon  Bible,"  Vols.  X  and  XI 
Preventive  Principles  "  were  laid  down  by  Will-  of  the  "  People's  Bible,"  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  six 
iam  Tallack,  with  special  reference  to  Europe  volumes  were  added  to  the  "  Expositor's  Bible,*' 
and  America.  "  Imperial  Federation  "  was  dis-  and  the  latest  issue  of  the  "  Biblical  Illustrator  " 
cussed  by  David  McL.  Morrison ;  '*  Home  Rule  of  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell  was  the  "  Gospel  of  St. 
and  Federation,"  by  the  author  of  "  The  Ele-  Luke."  In  the  "  Men  of  the  Bible  Series,"  "  The 
ments  of  Social  Science  " ;  **  Disturbed  Ireland."  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah "  were  by  George 
by  T,  W.  Russell,  M.  P. ;  and  "  The  Govemment  Rawlinson.  "  Christ  and  his  Times,"  a  series  of 
of  Ireland :  Past,  Present,  and  Prospective,"  in  addresses  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
four  parts,  by  S.  S.  Lloyd.  "  How  to  solve  the  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  discussed  present  prob- 
Irish  Land  Question"  was  told  by  H.  0.  A.  For-  lems  in  place  of  doctrinal  points;  and  sermons 
ster.  T.  P.  O'Conner,  M.  P.,  described  "  The  of  note  were  "  Second  Series  of  Lectures  to  My 
Paraell  Movement,"  and  the  opening  speech  for  Students,"  **  The  Lord  and  the  Leper,"  "  The 
thedefense,  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  was  published  Saint  and  his  Saviour,"  and  various  other  vol- 
as  "  The  Parnell  Commission."  "  Mr.  Gladstone  umes  from  Charles  H.  Spurcreon,  who  also  pub- 
and  English  Politics"  was  "  An  Examination  of  lished  Vol.  I  of  "  The  Salt-Cellars,"  a  collection 
Ideals  and  an  Appeal  to  Facts,"  by  George  of  proverbs,  with  notes.  "  The  Incarnation  as  a 
Brooks,  and  "  Bismarck  :  his  deeds  and  his  Motive  Power,"  by  Canon  Bright. "  Sermons  "  of 
Aims,"  a  volume  by  Charles  Brumm,  in  answer  Canon  Farrar  in  the  "  Contemporary  Pulpit  Li- 
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brary,"  "  On  Behalf  of  Belief,**  by  Canon  Hol- 
land, of  St  Paul's,  and  twenty-nine  "Living 
Voices  of  Livin?  Men,"  collected  in  a  single  vol- 
ume. George  Macdonald  published  the  third 
series  of  his  "  Unspoken  Sermons,"  and  "  Bible 
Characters  "  of  Charles  Reade  exhibits  that  nov- 
elist to  us  in  a  new  phase. 

During  the  year  Vols.  XVIII  to  XXI  were  is- 
sued of  the  **  Dictionary  of  National  Biography," 
edited  by  Leslie  Stephen,  and  Vols.  Ill  and  IV 
of  the  new  revised  edition  of  Chambers's  En- 
cyclopaedia. "  Sonneiischein's  Cyclojjiedia  of 
Education  "  was  an  addition  to  educational  lit- 
erature, arranged  and  edited  by  Alfred  E. 
Fletcher. 

Books  of  interest  of  a  varied  character,  were 
"Race-Horses:  Pedigree,  Description,  History," 
by  S.  F.  Touchstone,  with  a  preface  by  the  Duke 
oi  Beaufort,  who  also  issued,  in  the  Badmington 
Library,  "Driving";  "Police!"  by  Charles. T. 
Clarkson  and  J.  H.  Richardson;  "  More  Magic," 
by  Prof.  Hoffman;  and  "The  Influence  of  the 
Stars,"  by  Rosa  Bauphan.  "  Is  Marriage  a  Fail- 
ure t"  was  a  symposium  that  called  forth  "  Mar- 
riage and  Divorce." 

The  following  analvsis  of  the  business  of  the 
publishing  trade  in  England  during  1889  is  pre- 
sented by  the  London  "  Publishers'  Circular    : 


CLASSmCATION. 


Theology,  scnnons,  btbUcal,  etc. . 

Educational,  claasioal,  and  philo- 
logical   

Juyenlle  worka  and  tales 

Novels,  tales,  and  other  floUon  . . 

Law,  jurispradenoe,  ete 

PoHtlcal  and  social  eoonomy, 
trade  and  oommeroe 

Arts,  sciences,  and  Illustrated 
works 

Yoya^es,  travels,  geographical 
research 

History,  blofrrapby.  etc 

Poetry  and  the  drama  

Year-books  and  serials  in  vol- 


nroes 

Medicine,  snrgery,  etc 

Belles  -  lettres,    essays,    mono- 
graphs, etc 

Miscellaneotts,   Inclading 
phlets,  not  sermons  . . . 


pam- 


1888. 


t 

is 


Total 


Grand  total 


748 

680 
8d7 
929 
lift 

111 

18i 

224 
877 
163 

824 
126 

165 

607 


4,960 


164 

149 

118 

8b5 

67 

84 


78 

109 
68 

•  8 

78 

824 
120 


1889. 


1,681 
4,960 


6,691 


680 

667 

418 

1,040 

66 

110 

112 

206 
810 
188 

842 
188 

167 

4S8 


4,694 


h 


184 

184 
98 

864 
40 

16 

&4 

67 

114 

64 

4 
49 

188 

107 


1,878 
4,694 
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Speaking  in  general  terms,  Continental  litera- 
ture presented  its  usual  aspects  during  the  year. 
About  the  same  number  of  books  were  published 
as  heretofore,  and,  where  death  has  not  removed 
some  of  the  regular  contributors  to  this  depart- 
ment, well-known  and  new  writers  have  used 
their  pens  for  the  public  good.  We  begin  the 
present  sketch,  as  is  customary,  with  the  coun- 
try first  in  alphabetical  order. 

Belginm. — In  the  line  of  historical  research, 
M.  Max  Roosos,  Keeper  of  the  Musee  Plantin, 
has  brought  out  the  second  volume  of  his  su- 
perb contribution  to  national  literature,  viz., 
•*  L'CEuvre  de  P.  P.  Rubens."  M.  Rooses*s  labors 
are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  the  crit- 


ics. He  writes  equally  well,  it  may  be  noted,  in 
Flemish,  as  was  shown  in  his  last  book,  '*  From 
Far  and  Near,"  giving  his  impressions  of  travel 
during  artistio  tours  in  Spam,  England,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Russia,  French  Flanders,  etc 
To  M.  Nameche*s  **  Course  of  National  History  ** 
four  additional  volumes  have  been  added,  )or 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Philip  II 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  "*  Bibliotheca  Belgica  " 
is  a  treasury  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  books  and  intellectual  life  in  the  an- 
cient Netherlands  during  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries.  A  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  public  charity  in  old  times  has  been 
written  by  M.  Edward  Gendens,  in  his  mono- 

fraph  on  **  The  Hospital  of  Saint  Julien,  and  the 
fignt  Refuges  in  Antwerp  since  the  Fourteenth 
Century."  Several  writers,  named  in  previous 
years'  records,  continue  their  useful  labors,  in 
French  and  Flemish,  as  M.  Wauters,  M.  F.  de 
Potter,  M.  Pol  de  Mont,  M.  C.  Lemonnier,  etc. 
The  "Congo  State"  attracts  much  attention, 
and  interesting  volumes  were  written  concern- 
ing it  by  K  Banning,  Lieut  Becker,  and  P. 
EassaL  Naturally,  the  question  is  a  burning 
one  in  Belgium,  as  to  the  use  of  the  national 
tongue  where  rival  languages  coexist  Prof.  J. 
Vanden  Heuvel,  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
and  Emil  de  Laveleye  have  ably  discussed  this 
topic  A  number  of  contributions  to  national 
history  were  issued  by  Prof.  A.  Seresia,  of 
the  University  of  Ghent,  R.  de  Rvckere,  Gen. 
Wauwermans,  etc,  which  are  praised  by  the  crit- 
ics. Social  questions  have  occupied  much  atten- 
tion. The  Commission  on  Lalrar,  appointed  by 
the  Legislature,  have  gone  thoroughly  into  the 
matter,  and  published  the  result  m  three  large 
volumes  (about  3,000  pages).  M.  G.  de  Greef  has 
printed  the  second  part  of  his  vast  *'  Introduo- 
tion  k  la  Sociologie,^  and  M.  E.  Gilon's  "  Miseres 
Sociales,  la  Lutte  pour  le  Bien-etre,"  carried  off 
the  prize  of  10,000  francs,  given  by  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  belles -letirea  Belgium  has  met 
with  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  A.  Clesse.  an  old 
and  highly  esteemed  poet  &nd  Max  Waller, 
leader  of  the  group  called  "Young  Belgium." 
Also,  Flemish  literature  suffers  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  N.  de  Brauwere,  a  great  poet,  and  Jan  Van 
Beers,  a  writer  of  idyls  and  a  "singer  of  the 
lowly."  Of  the  novels  hardly  any  reauire  notice. 
Madame  Courtmans,  M.  Brans,  and  M.  Bultynck, 
with  some  others,  have  done  fairly  well.  In  gen- 
eral history,  we  name  two  or  three  books ;  as.  Prof. 
Yanderkindere's  "La  Dilatura  dans  les  Textes 
Francs,"  deservedly  praised  by  specialists ;  "  The 
Church  and  the  State  under  the  French  Kin^** 
elegantly  illustrated ;  M.  R.  de  Ryckere's  "Les 
Legistes  au  Moyen  Age,"  an  interesting  mono- 
graph ;  M.  Juste  s  popular  essays  on  Napoleon  I, 
Napoleon  III,  ana  Bismarck;  Gen.  Wauwer- 
mans's  "  Napoleon  and  Camot,"  a  curious  episode 
in  the  military  history  of  the  city  of  Antwerp 
(1803-1815).  Flemish  literature  flourishes  and  is 
vigorous,  although  two  of  its  principal  represent- 
atives have  died.  M.  J.  Vuylsteke,  F.  de  Pot- 
ter, and  J.  Staes  write  history  in  the  Flemish 
tongue,  on  the  middle-age  period,  the  city  of 
Ghent,  and  the  lamentable  failure  of  the  Belgian 
Republic  of  1790.  Contemporary  history,  the 
drama,  and  literary  history  offer  but  slight  evi- 
dences of  progress  or  success.    The  most  impor- 
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tant  dramatic  work  of  the  year  is  a  drama  of  Dictionary "  is  regularly  carried  forward,  and 
love,  as  the  critics  call  it,  **  The  Daughter  of  contains  biographies  some  much  better  than 
Palma  Vecchio,"  by  M.  F.  Gittens.  M.  Pol  de  others,  so  the  critics  say.  Prof.  P.  Nielsen's 
Mont,  a  poet  of  great  talent  himself,  in  his  book  on  ^  The  Religious  IXevelopment  of  Grundt^ 
**  Sketches  of  Contemporary  Literary  History,''  vig"  gives  a  capital  sketch  of  a  celebrated  Dan- 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  evolution  ish  theologian.  H.  Weitemeyer  has  written  for 
of  poetry  in  Germany,  with  criticisms  on  F.  the  benefit  of  foreigners  a  work  of  merit  entitled 
Dahn,  Carmen  SWva,  etc.  Literarv  criticism  "  Denmark,"  and  Georg  Brandes  has  published 
was  active  in  1889,  as  is  shown  by  M.  L^on  de  two  volumes  of  **  Impressions  from  Poland  "  and 
Mongers  "  Moral  and  Literary  Studies,"  Prof.  **  Impressions  from  Russia."  These  are  pro- 
V  Pergameni's  excellent  history  of  French  litera-  nounced  to  be  not  only  elaborate  portraits  of 
ture,  and  Abbe  J.  Lebacq's  '*  Critical  History  of  Polish  and  Russian  writers,  but,  as  tney  abound 
the  Preaching  of  Bossuet.  in  apposite  remarks  and  reflections  on  the  char- 
Bohemia. —  During  the  past  two  years  we  acter  of  the  peoples,  to  be  also  delightful  read* 
have  not  been  able  to  fumisn  any  notice  of  the  ing.  In  the  department  of  beHes-lettres  much 
literary  state  and  condition  or  progress  of  Bohe-  activity  has  been  displayed.  N.  M511er's  verses 
mia.  From  such  material  as  is  now  in  our  reach,  in  his  **  Autumn  "  are  much  praised,  as  are  lUso 
however,  we  here  give  some  account  of  what  the  "Poems"  of  S.  Michael  is.  A  new  novelist  of 
has  been  done  there.  S.  Cech,  the  great  Bo-  talent  is  V.  Vedel,  who  has  published  a  book 
hemian  narrative  poet,  holds  high  rank,  and  called  **  Bondage."  The  critics  speak  somewhat 
has  published  some  admirable  verse,  especially  severely  of  it,  as  they  do,  too,  of  J.  JOrgensen's 
**  Morning  Songs  "  and  "  New  Songs,  lyrics  "  Spring  Le^nd  "  and  O.  P.  Andersen^s  "  Lone- 
abounding  in  patriotic  enthusiasm.  The  critics  ly  Fellows.  K.  Gjellerup's  "  Minna,"  a  tale  of 
speak  well  of  J.  Jakubec^s  **  Country  Tales  in  modem  life,  is  justly  praised  as  worthy  of  his 
Verse,"  K.  Leger's  **  Three  Tales  "  ana  **  Tales  in  reputation.  A  few  other  volumes  may  be  named 
Verse,"  which  are  somewhat  satirical,  and  Sim-  here :  *'  The  Fate  of  Birg^tte "  and  '*  Still  Life 
acek^s  "Labyrinth  of  Love."  Julius  Zeyer's  People,"  by  Schandorpli;  "Sjjecters,"  by  H. 
"Roland"  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  im-  Pontoppidan;  " Griffenfeld,"  by  H.  F.  Ewald; 
agery,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  a  fine  echo  of  "  As  People  Marry,"  by  Fru  Elizabeth ;  and 
the  old  French  "Chanson  de  Roland."  Other  "Posthumous  Poems,"  by  Ch.  K.  F.  Molbech 
poets  worthy  of  praise  are  Heyduck,  in  his  short,  (died  in  1888).  In  periodical  literature  it  is 
charming  "Pictures";  Kvapil,  in  his  "Arrows  noteworthy  that  the  past  two  years  have  seen 
and  Beams";  and  Sladek's  "Sunshine  and  born  and  manifesting  ability  two  new  literary 
Shade."  A  comedy,  "  Raphael's  Love,"  by  F.  and  critical  journals,  viz.,  "  New  Soil,"  advocat- 
A.  Subert,  director  of  the  National  Theatre  in  ing  modem  tendencies  and  aspirations,  and  "  Lit- 
Prague,  is  much  lauded,  as  are  also  several  plays  erature  and  Criticism,"  which  is  the  rallying- 
by  J.  Zever,  a  historical  tragedy  by  B.  Adunek,  point  for  conservative  writers  and  students, 
and  lignt  comedy  by  StoTba.  The  historical  France. — Politics  had  much  to  do  with  litera- 
novel  has  its  best  representative  in  A.  Jirtok.  ture  in  1889.  History,  largely  in  the  form  of  bi- 
Other  writers  of  repute  in  this  department  are  ographv,  received  much  attention.  This  is  shown 
V.  Vleck,  J.  Brann,  F.  Lldma,  J.  D.  Konrad,  who  in  M.  L.  Percy's  autobiographical  memoir  of  a 
draw  striking  pictures  of  private  and  public  noble  lady  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  M. 
life  in  Bohemia  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Bardoux's  sketch  of  the  life  of  Madame  de  Cas- 
S.  Cech  (named  above)  brought  out,  not  long  tine,  who  survived  the  French  Revolution  and 
since,  "  An  Excursion  of  Mr.  Broucek's  to  the  its  excesses.  M.  G.  Bertin  has  also  given  a  vol- 
Moon,"  a  prose  satire  full  of  wit  and  humor,  ume  to  the  tragical  history  of  Madame  de  Lam- 
This  was  followed  by  "  A  New  and  Astonishing  balle,  intimately  connected  with  Marie  Antoinette 
Excursion  of  Mr.  Broucek,"  dealing  with  the  and  basely  muraered  by  the  mob.  Memoirs  con- 
dark  side  of  life  in  Bohemia.  The  year  has  been  nected  with  the  revolution  a  hundred  years  ago, 
fruitful  in  scientific  works,  especially  such  as  with  Napoleon  I  and  others  of  that  period,  indi- 
belong  to  history,  study  of  laws,  etc.  A  new  cy-  cate  the  bent  of  the  popular  mind  on  the  sub- 
doDTCia  has  reached  the  end  of  Vol.  II.  ject,  such  as  "  The  French  Army  in  Germany," 
uenmark. — Literary  activity  has  been  re-  by  M.  Galli,  which  includes  the  campaign  of 
markable  in  Denmark  this  year.  Works  on  his-  1806  and  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstfidt; 
tory  deserving  notice  take  the  lead.  K.  Erslev,  an  anonymous  writer's  "  Prince  Lucien  Bona- 
V.  A.  Secher,  and  A.  Larsen,  have  published  parte  and  his  Family " :  M.  Pellet's  monograph 
creditable  and  reliable  volumes  on  northern  his-  entitled  "  Napoleon  in  the  Island  of  Elba,'  con- 
tory  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cent-  taining  curious  and  instructive  matter  about  the 
uries.  T.  Lund  has  brought  out  the  ninth  vol-  dethroned  emperor  and  his  sister  Pauline.  We 
ume  of  his  elaborate  "  History  of  Denmark  and  may  also  here  note  De  Goncourt's  "  History  of 
Norway  at  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  French  Society  durine  the  Revolution  " ;  M.  E. 
and  Prof.  E.  Holm  writes  about  "  Public  0pm-  Guillen's  "  France  ana  Ireland  during  the  Rev- 
ion  and  Executive  Power  in  the  Danish-Norwe-  olution,  Hoche  and  Humbert";  "Diplomatic 
gian  State,  1784-'99."  Admirable  contributions  Correspondence  of  Talleyrand  from  1791-1884"; 
have  been  made  to  a  "  History  of  Villenage,"  by  and  M.  de  Mazade's  "  A  Chancellor  under  the 
J.  A.  Fredericia,  and  to  a  "  History  of  Danisn  Old  Regime,"  i.  e.,  the  famous  Metteraich.  M. 
Agriculture,"  by  P.  Hansen.  Various  volumes  d'H^rison's  defense  of  Marshal  Bazaine  (men- 
of  reminiscences  in  connection  with  Danish  his-  tioned  last  year)  does  not  meet  with  much  favor, 
tory  have  appeared  and  furnish  excellent  read-  An  anonymous  writer  gives  an  interesting  ao- 
ing ;  also  a  popular  manual  of  Danish  history  is  count  of  the  great  warrior  Von  Moltke.  Two 
under  way.  The  great  "  Danish  Biographical  works  on  modem  Germany  have  appeared,  L  e., 
VOL.  XXIX. — 88  A 
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M.  E.  Simon's  '*  Biography  of  the  Emperor  Fred-  are  assuming  lighter  garb.  Short  plays  in  one 
erick/*  and  M.  £.  I^visse's  "  Three  Emperors  of  act  are  superseding  the  old  style  of  traditional 
G^ermany."  The  critics  speak  of  this  latter  in  dignity  through  five  acts,  and  instead  of  the 
high  terms.  Thiers  has  been  bespattered  with  ponderous  nine  Tolumes  of  former  times,  the 
reproach  in  a  very  vindictive  spirit  by  M.  novels  now  must  be  short  and  easy  to  read,  like 
J.  d*Arcay.  Gambetta,  on  the  other  hano,  has  those  of  a  French  feuiUeion,  Theodor  Storm 
found  an  ardent  champion  in  M.  E.  Deschaumes's  died  in  1888,  but  maintained  to  the  last  his  high 
book,  "  The  Great  Patriot"  M.  de  Chandordy,  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  and 
in  his  "  Franco  in  1889,"  presents  much  interest-  great  novelist.s,  like  Spielhagen  and  £bers,  con- 
ing and  instructive  matter,  and  expresses  oonfl-  tent  themselves  with  a  single  volume.  Cai^ 
dent  hope  that  his  native  country  will  in  the  men  Svlva  follows  the  new  course  in  reeard 
future  recover  her  own  again  and  be  able  to  defy  to  books,  as  do  also  the  Baroness  von  Eoner 
the  triple  alliance  against  her.  In  the  way  of  and  F.  Von  Saar.  Svlva's  "  Feldposte  "  is  an  ad- 
autobiography  two  or  three  books  deserve  men-  mirable  story ;  eoually  so  are  the  contributions 
tion  here,  viz.,  the  "  Autobiography  of  Michelet  of  Von  Ebner  ana  Von  Saar,  which  Robert  Zim- 
the  Historian,  with  his  Journal  and  Letters,"  merman,  a  critic  of  note,  pronounces  to  be 
edited  by  his  widow;  "The  Works  and  Corre-  "finely  worked  cabinet  pieces."  Spielhagen^s 
spondence  of  D'Alembert,"  edited  by  M.  Ch.  "  New  Pharaoh "  is  mucn  praised,  as  are  also 
Henri ;  and  "  The  Journal "  (18ia-*14)  of  Stend-  Ebers's  "  Gred  "  and  R.  Voss*s  "  Dahiel  der  Con- 
hal,  founder  of  what  is  called  the  "  automatic-  vertit."  The  production  of  poetry  is  moderate, 
analyst"  school  in  French  fiction.  Critical  New  editions  of  songs  and  verses  of  Scheffel, 
studies  in  bio^raohy  are  too  numerous  to  make  Hevse,  Greif,  and  others  are  popular.  H.  Hart, 
mention  of  m  aetail.  They  give  evidence  of  leader  of  the  new  school  of  poetry  of  "  Youngest 
great  activity  in  this  department  and  display  Germany,"  is  writing  a  sort  of  Messiade  of  the 
the  acuteness  and  power  of  keen  analysis  of  future.  Dramatic  writers  of  established  posi- 
French  essayists  and  enthusiasts.  Two  publlca-  tion,  like  Von  WUdenbruch,  A.  Wilbrandt,  and 
tions  respecting  Madame  de  S^vignS's  are  highly  R.  Voss,  have  done  their  share  during^  the  year. 
praiised  as  settmg  forth  in  -clear  light  that  ex-  Comedy  flourishes  as  usual,  without  there  being 
cellent  lady's  character  and  career.  As  to  fiction,  any  production  of  note  this  year.  Additions 
there  are  this  vear  (as  one  critic  says)  "  mount-  have  been  made  to  the  published  Goethe  oorre- 
ains  of  novels,  of  which  we  can  not  undertake  spondence,  but  the  chief  place  in  this  branch  of 
to  give  even  the  titles.  Daudet,  Richepin,  De  literature  is  assigned  to  R.  Wagner's  Letters  to 
Maupassant,  Theuriet,  Loti,  and  H.  Malot,  have  Liszt  and  others,  reaching  back  to  the  earlier 
been  as  busy  as  ever,  with  about  their  usual  sue-  part  of  the  century,  and  abounding  in  exciting 
cess.  Zola,  with  his  realistic  abominations,  is  material.  The  correspondence  of  Mrs.  Emma 
still  at  work.  HisC*  La  Bete  Humaine  "  is  to  be  Foerster  (Jean  Paul's  aaughter)  is  of  a  pleasanter 
followed  by  "  L' Argent,"  purposing  to  deal  with  sort.  Biography  continues  to  hold  its  olace  in 
Bourse  speculation  and  gambling.  Russian  public  esteem,  though  there  are  few  books  to  be 
light  literature  has  become  very  popular  in  noted  during  1889.  The  Duke  of  Coburg  (re- 
France,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  ferred  to  last  year)  has  added  a  second  volume 
translations  of  books  by  Tourgu^nief,  Tolstoi,  to  his  memoirs,  containing  much  curious  politi- 
Pushkin,  etc.  Books  of  travel  are  compara-  cal  and  other  matter.  Ranke's  "  Universal  His- 
tively  rare  and  unimportant  this  year.  M.  V.  tory  "  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  the 
Tissot  writes  excellently  about  "  Lft  Suisse  In-  ninth  volume,  prepared  by  A.  Dove  and  G.  Win- 
connue  " ;  M.  C.  Grad  treats  of  the  German  peo-  ter.  A.  Huber  s  excellent  "  History  of  Austria," 
pie  in  two  remarkable  political  and  economical  has  been  continued  by  E.  Reimann,  reaching 
studies ;  M.  J.  Mourier  gives  a  pleasant  account  from  Frederick  IV  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
of  stories  and  legends  of  the  Caucasus;  M.  Dai-  (1763>1815).  The  book  is  highly  praised  by  the 
reaux  has  published  a  magnificent  work,  "  Life  critics.  Another  volume  relating  to  oontempo- 
and  Manners  on  the  La  Plata,"  which  is  said  to  rary  history  must  here  be  noted,  i.  e.,  Fni3rtag's 
be  the  best  book  yet  produced  in  regard  to  the  book  on  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  IIL  It  is 
Argentine  Republic ;  and  several  writers  set  regarded  as  an  admirable  tribute  to  a  good  if 
forth  matters  of  interest  and  value  respecting  not  great  man,  and  as  throwing  much  light  upon 
India  and  Central  Asia,  such  as  J.  Darmesteter,  European  historv  of  our  day.  In  the  histoir  of 
M.  N.  Ney,  M.  E.  Boulanger,  and  M.  G.  Bouva-  art  Cf.  Justi,  in  nis  "  Diego  Velazquez  und  Sein 
lot.  Almost  nothing  of  moment  can  be  said  in  Jahrhundert,"  is  highly  spoken  of  by  critical 
regard  to  poetry  in  1889.  The  annual  volume  authorities.  The  mcon-Shakespeare  question, 
of  the  posthumous  works  of  Victor  Hugo, "  Toute  at  first  treated  with  contempt  in  Germany, 
La  Lyre,"  is  regularly  issued  (about  1,000  pages),  seems  to  have  met  with  a  kina  of  revival.  Of 
A  translation  or  two  from  the  Greek  of  Euripi-  philosophy,  properly  speaking,  there  is  little  or 
des  may  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  M.  (Jo-  nothing  to  be  said  in  this  year's  record,  except  to 
pin  has  brought  to  completion  his  translating  mention  F.  Jodl's  "  History  of  Ethics,"  and  W. 
Shakespeare^s  sonnets  into  readable  French  verse.  Windelband's  "  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy," 

Germany. — The  centennial  of  the  French  which  have  met  with  good  reception, 
revolution,  1789,  and  its  far-reaching  effects  on  Greece. — History  and  historical  geography 
Europe  generally,  have  naturally  led  to  review-  are  specially  noteworthy  in  Greece  this  year, 
ing  the  past,  and  noting  in  how  far  predictions  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  historical  sense 
of  wise  men  have  or  have  not  been  verified  by  has  grown  among  the  people,  and  that  there  is 
the  events.  Heavy  folios  and  huge  rows  of  increasing  interest  in  local  annals.  The  "  His- 
volumes  are  rarely  now  to  be  seen  on  library  tory  of  the  Greek  Revolution,"  written  by  Spy- 
tables,  and  poetry  and  books  for  popular  reading  ridon  Tricoupis  (father  of    the  present  JPrime 
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Minister),  and  published  more  than  thirty  years  contrasted  with  the  f^ntleness  of  Eleonora.  Mrs. 
a^o,  has  reached  a  third  edition,  revised  and  con-  Van  Calcar's  histoncal  novel,  **  De  Eedeenoot- 
siderabl;^  enlarged.  J.  Romanes,  director  of  the  en,"  is  termed  by  the  critics  ponderous  and  heavy 
Gymnasium  at  Corfu,  has  broueht  out  an  inter-  reading.  Two  writers  of  some  note  have  died 
esting  brochure,  giving  valuable  documents  re-  this  year,  A.  Thym  and  M.  Hofdyk.  Two  other 
lating  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centur-  writers  are  gone,  Vissering  and  Zimmerman,  a 
ies.  T.  Chiotis  has  issued  a  sixth  volume  of  the  positive  loss  to  political  economy  and  essay 
**  Historical  Memoirs,*'  respecting  the  Ionian  Isl-  writing  of  the  better  class.  Ten  Brmk's  series  of 
ands.  The  volume  deals  with  Church  matters,  biographies  (noted  last  year)  is  steadily  advano- 
education,  trade,  etc.,  from  the  middle  ages  to  ing.  Some  of  the  critics  think  them  to  be  too 
the  present  time.  Dr.  De  Camburo^lu's  "  His-  optimistic.  Prof.  Pierson  furnishes  an  excellent 
tory  of  the  Athenians  under  Turkish  Rule,"  is  account  of  the  religious  revival  in  Holland,  be- 
coming out  in  parts,  and  promises  to  be  a  work  tween  1820  and  18S),  The  old  Dutch  continues 
of  equal  value  and  interest  A  posthumous  to  be  studied  with  zeal  and  courage.  Dictiona- 
**  History  of  the  World,"  by  the  late  M.  Poly-  ries  are  under  way,  and  some  of  the  old  plays 
zoidis,  edited  by  G.  Eremos,  deserves  mention  have  been  edited  dv  Dr.  Kalff.  Ter  Gouw  has 
as  the  first  universal  history  on  a  large  scale  in  brought  his  "  History  of  Amsterdam  "  down  to 
modem  Greek.  C.  Tricoupis,  the  Prime  Min-  the  days  of  the  infamous  Alva.  The  Dutch  So- 
ister,  has  published  a  volume  of  political  speeches,  ciety  of  Sciences  is  editing  the  correspondence  of 
which  are  said  to  contain  sound  teaching,  in  a  the  eminent  Christian  Huygheus,  168d-'55.  Dr. 
lively  style.  In  the  department  of  geography,  Hurgronje  supplies  an  exhaustive  volume  on  the 
the  chief  contributions  are,  A.  Miliarakis  s  Mohammedan  place  of  pilgrimage,  **  Mekka." 
**  Study  on  the  Situation  of  the  Ionian  Sea  in  Italy. — ^Native  writers  speak  in  a  very  de- 
Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,"  D.  (Ekono-  spending  tone  in  regard  to  Italian  literature  and 
mopoulis's  monograph,  "  Lenos,'^  and  a  similar  progress  in  mental  activity.  One  of  these  says 
treatise  on  the  island  of  PholegandrOs.  by  A.  Chari-  that "  Italy  has  grown  feeble  and  weary,  and  is 
laos.  Philology  is  on  the  whole  well  cared  for.  growing  more  so  every  year,"  and  he  attributes 
S.  P.  Lambros  nas  brought  out  the  first  part  of  this  lamentable  state  of  things  to  "  the  prevalent 
his  catalogue  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  political  leprosy,  a  malady  which  is  increasing 
libraries  on  Mount  Athos.  A  famous  mediaeval  instead  of  diminishing."  De  Amicis's  **  SulF 
poem,  "  Erotocritus,"  has  been  carefull;^  edited  Oceano  "  is  well  written  and  very  widely  read, 
by  A.  Jannaris ;  the  inspector  of  antiquities  has  but  the  critics  say  it  is  rather  wearisome  in 
issued  a  guide  in  French  and  Greek  to  the  exca-  its  seeking  to  do  good,  and  its  too  minute  de- 
vations  in  Eleusis ;  and  the  veteran  A.  R.  Rhan-  scription.  A  novel  by  D'Annunzio,  entitled  **  U 
gab6  has  brought  out "  Antiauities  of  the  Greek  Piacere,"  is  pronounced  to  be  morbid,  and  the 
State,"  and  an  **  Epigraphy,^  Poetry  has  little  further  remark  is  made  that  Italian  fiction  in 
to  show  this  year.  **  The  Duchess  of  Athens,"  general  is  poor  enough,  with  its  inane  love  sto- 
by  K.  Rhangab^ ;  "  Scanderbeg,"  by  A.  Antonia-  ries.  A  few  authors  and  books  commended 
dis ;  "  The  Election  of  the  Demarch,"  a  comedy  may  here  be  named,  L  e.,  Mondolfi's  **  II  Roman- 
by  P.  Zanos ;  and  "  Hymn  to  Minerva,"  by  JL  zo  di  Paolo,"  S.  Farina's  "  Due  Dedderii,"  Mario 
Palamas,  received  prizes.  Ballads  and  songs  Pratesfs  **L*Eredit^"  and  M.  C.  Pelegrini's 
for  children  have  been  published,  and  are  much  "  Profili  Muliebri."  The  record  for  poetry  is 
praised.  In  connection  with  the  jubilee  of  the  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  Carducci,  the  first 
university  in  1887,  Prof.  Pantazidis  has  brought  of  living  poets,  has  published  nothing  new,  but 
out  a  **  Chronicle  of  the  First  Fif  t^  Years  of  the  is  engaged  in  reprinting  his  prose  works.  C. 
National  University."  A  beginning  has  been  Corradino  has  written  some  lyrics,  under  the 
made  with  a  "  Conversations  Lexicon,"  specifi-  title  "  Su  pe'l  Calvario,"  which  are  marked  bv 
cally  Greek  in  character,  and  treating  fully  of  vigor  and  spirit  Rondani's  "  Mito  Italico,"  Bei- 
the  history,  topography,  and  antiquities  of  luso's  "  In  Solitudine,"  and  K  G.  Boner*8  "  Pleni- 
Greece.  Dr.  N.  Politis  is  the  editor.  lunio  "  are  much  praised  in  general.  Rapisardi 
Holland* — The  present  year  (not  unlike  its  has  contented  himself  with  translating  **  Catul- 
predecessor)  has  given  birth  to  numerous  works  lus,"  and  Occioni  has  reprinted  his  excellent  ver- 
of  fiction ;  but  few  of  the  books  deserve  to  be  sion  of  "*  Silius  Italicus.'^  The  Dante  chair,  from 
named  here.  Since  Vosmaier's  death  last  year,  which  so  much  was  hoped,  has  not  yet  obtained 
an  unfinished  novel  of  his  has  been  issued,  and  a  professor.  Carducci  declined  to  serve,  and  G. 
is  well  received.  Cosinus*s  "  Kippeveer  "  is  an  Bovio,  it  is  now  supposed,  wiU  take  it.  Dantean 
amusing  medley.  L.  Van  Deyssel,  an  ardent  literature  seems  to  be  largely  polemical.  A  So- 
follower  of  Zola,  continues  to  write,  and  has  cer-  cietk  Dantesca  has  been  founded  in  Florence, 
tain  followers,  of  course.  Netscher's  **  Mensch-  Bruno's  statue  was  erected  in  Rome,  in  June,  de- 
en  om  0ns"  and  Emant*s  clever  book  "  Juffro-  spite  the  Pope  and  his  partisans.  Numerous  pub- 
nev  Lina,"  are  of  the  naturalistic  school,  but  hcations  have  followed,  on  the  philosopher  and 
not  offensive.  Van  Loghem  has  written  some  his  works,  but  none  of  any  special  value,  except 
pretty  novelettes,  and  Van  Nievelt  furnishes  a  Prof.  Tocco's  **  Le  Opere  Latine  di  Giordano 
serious  book,  **  Herman  Wolsinck,"  a  sort  of  Bruno  esposte  et  confrontate  colle  Italiane." 
autobiography  of  a  converted  sinner.  Scheidius  This  contribution  is  much  and  justly  lauded.  In 
recalls  a  famous  case  of  kidnapping  which  hap-  philosophical  history  Credaro  has  made  a  good 
pened  recently,  and  Van  Wouae  gives  a  simple  t)ook,  **  Lo  Scetticismo  degli  Academici."  C.  Ni- 
story,  simply  told.  Mr.  ten  Hoet,  in  his  novel-  gra,  minister  at  Vienna,  has  published  a  work  on 
ettes,  is  as  romantic  and  original  as  ever.  Wol-  literary  history,  *'  Canti  Popolari  del  Piemonte," 
ters,  in  "  Lucrezia  d*Este,"  succeeds  very  well  in  which  is  marked  by  great  breadth  of  view  and 
picturing  that  lady's  passionate  character,  as  depth  of  insight.    A.  Traversa  has  devoted  him- 
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self  to  F06C0I0  and  Leopard!  with  good  success,  its  masterly  power  of  characterization  and  pnv 
and  Novati  has  brought  out  a  volume  of  remark-  found  analysis  of  the  motives  usually  operating 
able  "  Critical  and  Literary  Studies.*'  Various  in  the  peasant  class.  A  historical  romance  in 
volumes  of  annals  and  research  deserve  to  be  four  volumes, "  Veto,"  by  A.  Krechowiecki,  deals 
named  here,  such  as  E.  Musati's  **  Venice  and  with  seventeenth-century  troubles  and  trials, 
the  Venetians,"  Qhiron*s  "Annals  of  Italy"  (in  Another  historical  romance  is  "The  Turning- 
continuation  of  Muratori's  labors),  Pasolinl's  "  I  Point  of  History,"  by  J.  Ro^osz,  in  which  the 
Tiranni  di  Roma,  e  i  Papa  nel  Medio  Evo,"  R.  Hussite  movement  is  freely  discussed.  Most  of 
Cadoma's  '*  La  Liberazione  di  Roma  neir  Anno  the  stories  issued  are  devoted  to  life  in  the  coun- 
1870,"  and  F.  BertoHni's  history  of  the  Risorgi-  try,  among  peasants  and  rural  nobility.  Jordan, 
mento  or  great  political  movement  of  1848.  The  Junosza,  Sewer,  Dygosinski,  Feldmann,  and 
Historicikl  Institute  in  Rome  is  doing  good  work.  Gomulicki  have  published  popular  stories,  vary- 
It  has  published  two  volumes,  and  has  several  ing  in  merit,  and  with  some  diverse  aims  in  view, 
others  of  merit  and  importance  nearly  ready  for  optimism  and  pessimism  beine  about  equally  di- 
press.  A  posthumous  production  of  Manzoni  vided.  In  the  drama  Rapacki  has  product  a 
(who  died  sixteen  years  ago),  on  the  "  French  historical  play  in  five  acts ;  but  the  one-act  hlu- 
Revolution  of  1789  and  the  Italian  Revolu-  ettea  and  comedies,  like  **  The  Wild  Rose "  and 
tion  of  1859,"  may  fittingly  be  noted  in  conclud-  **  The  Man  on  a  Tour,"  by  Blizinski,  enjoy  popu- 
ing  all  that  can  now  Ira  said  respecting  Italy  lar  favor.  A  history  of  the  Lemberg  theatre  is 
during  1889.  well  spoken  of.    Poetry  does  not  present  an  en- 

Norwaj. — Literature  has  been  comparatively  oouraging  prospect  Adam  Plug,  an  eminent 
quiet  in  iforway  this  year.  The  controversy  con-  poet  and  novelist,  has  brought  out  "  Three  Le- 
cerning  monogamy  and  polygamy  has  in  a  meas-  gends  from  Olden  Times,  and  M.  Kraushar 
ure  subsided,  although  it  is  by  no  means  settled,  supplies  two  poems,  '*  Tytan,"  and  "  Arion  of 
B.  BjOmsen  has  published  his  lecture,  noted  last  Connth."  Researches  into  the  origin  of  the  Po- 
year  as  frequent^  delivered  with  good  effect  in  lish  nobility  have  been  made  with  good  snoces& 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  chief  op-  The  Chocim  war  with  the  Turks,  in  the  days  of 
ponent  of  his  views  is  Ame  Garborg,  in  a  volume  Sigismund  III,  has  been  set  forth  by  Tretiak,  and 
entitled  "  Free  Divorce."  Controversy  has  arisen  the  Swedish  war  at  the  same  date  by  (Torskl 
about  the  old  Norwegian  language,  which  was  The  French  archives  have  been  examined  to  ad- 
lar^ely  supplanted  daring  the  union  of  Norway  vantage  for  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Kraushar 
witn  Denmark.  A  num^r  of  interesting  pam-  has  brought  out  a  curious  work,  "  Witchcraft  at 
phlets  has  been  issued,  some  favoring  extreme  the  Court  of  King  Stephen  Bathory."  The  char- 
measures  and  readoption  of  the  old  language,  acter,  mental  and  moral,  of  the  Slav  peoples  has 
others  more  conservative  ur^ng  that  every  ad-  been  carefully  investigated  by  ZdziechoirakL 
vantage  be  taken  that  is  possible,  in  utilizing  old  **  The  History  of  the  Slavs,"  by  Bogrusiawski, 
words,  improving  the  spelling,  etc.  BjSmsen  seems  to  be  a  failure.  The  two  historical  soci- 
belongs  to  the  latter  class,  and  Garborg  to  the  eties  in  Poland  are  exercising  good  influence, 
former.  Henrik  Ibsen  published  a  play,  entitled  Their  headquarters  are  at  Lem^rg,  and  the  year- 
"  The  Lady  from  the  Sea,"  which  nas  been  per-  book  of  the  Mickiewicz  Society  and  the  **■  His- 
formed  at  the  chief  theatres  in  Norway,  Sweaen,  torical  Quarterly"  alike  contain  notable  articles. 
Denmark,  and  Germany,  and  treats  of  certain  Bnrafa. — ^The  literature  of  Russia  has  suffered 
abnormal  conditions  of  mind  as  hypnotism,  mys-  severe  loss  this  year  by  the  death  of  Stchedrine, 
tical  dreams,  and  enchantment.  Alexander  L.  i.  e.,  M.  E.  Saltikov,  in  April  He  was  a  very 
Kielland  has  also  brought  out  a  play  in  four  prominent  figure,  and  devoted  his  great  natunJ 
acts,  entitled  '*  The  Professor."  Kielland  has,  abilities  and  lar^e  culture  to  journalism,  public 
since  the  beginnins^  of  the  year,  devoted  himself  service,  and  series  of  fine  satires  on  men  and 
to  journalism.  He  is  now  publishing  a  daily  things  in  Russia.  His  works  number  twenty- 
paper  in  his  native  town  of  Stavanger.  Jonas  four  volumes,  and  have  had  vast  influence  in 
Lie  sends  out  a  new  and  capital  story,  "  Maisa  forming  public  opinion.  Gontcharov  and  Tot 
Jous " ;  the  heroine  is  a  poor  little  dressmaker  stoi  are  writers  of  the  same  generation  with 
in  Christiania,  the  capital,  and  the  writer  deals  Saltikov,  and  of  equal  rank,  but  the  former  has 
with  social  Questions  m  a  manner  calculated  to  long  ceased  to  do  any  work  of  moment,  and 
do  good.  }L,  Kristofersen  has  written  a  new  the  latter  is  noted  most  of  all  this  year  for  his 
story,  as  has  also  C.  Flood,  which  are  said  to  be  strange  ideas  of  religion  and  morality  and  his 
well  done.  A  young  writer,  A.  B.  Lange,  has  pertinacity  in  seeking  to  give  them  currency, 
published  a  book  on  America,  and  K.  Hamsum  G.  Ouspenski  is  at  present  the  most  popular  of 
nas  done  likewise.  The  latter  says  some  things  modem  writers  of  fiction  in  Russia.  A  cheap 
not  flattering.  We  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  edition  of  his  works  has  appealed,  and  Orest 
the  historian  0.  A.  Overland  has  published  a  col-  Miller  has  dedicated  to  him  an  essay  entitled 
lection  of  Norwegian  legends,  and  the  well-  **  G.  I.  Ouspenski,  an  Explanatory  Essay  on  his 
known  linguist,  Prof.  S.  Bugge,  has  finished  the  Works."  li.  Mikhailovski  has  also  prefixed  a 
first  volume  of  his  admirable  **  Studies  in  Nor-  critical  introduction,  which,  with  Miller's  essay, 
wegian  >Iythology."  will  undoubtedly  help  to  increase  the  wide  in- 

f  oland. — Fiction  takes  front  rank  in  Poland,  fluence  for  good  of  Ouspenski*s  writings.    The 

as  it  does  so  largely  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  friends  of  V.  Garshin  have  compiled  a  choice 

this  year.    Mile.  Kodziewicz's  "  Dewaitjis  "  has  volume  of  **  Artistic  and  Literary  Collections  " 

eained  for  the  writer  high  reputation  for  a  first  in  his  memory,  mostly  biographical  and  critical 

book.    It  is  said  to  be  of  unusual  power,  and  ex-  Korolenko  has  published  two  charming  tales, 

cellent  in  tone  and  principle.    Madame  Orzesz-  "  Night "  and  "  From  Two  Points  of   v  iew.** 

ko's  "  The  Peasant    is  praised  by  the  critics  for  This  writer,  as  the  critics  say  of  Tolstoi,  appears 
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to  go  on  the  plan  and  necessity  of  giving  a  Spain. — ^Literature  seems  to  hare  suffered 
moral  reason  and  principle  to  human  conception  this  year  in  Spain  from  a  depression  like  to  that 
of  the  universe.  Something  like  this,  too,  we  noted  in  regard  to  other  countries.  In  history 
are  told,  is  traceable  through  Russian  philosophy,  nothing  of  moment  has  appeared.  The  Acad- 
V.  Solovieff,  in  his  articues  entitlea  "  The  Na-  emy  oi  History  has  begun  a  new  series  of 
tional  Question  in  Russia,"  sets  forth  very  clearly  memoirs,  and  brought  out  "  The  Swordmaker's 
and  ably  that  this  national  ideal  consists  in  the  Chronicle,"  which  relates  to  Spanish  history 
search  after  **  a  universal  organization  of  life  under  Philip  IV  and  the  rebellion  of  Catalonia, 
according  to  truth."  In  order  to  reach  so  desir-  1640.  Gen.  F.  Fernandez  de  Cordoba  has  sup- 
able  a  fulfillment,  he  holds  that  the  old  unity  plied  a  third  volume  of  autobiographical  mem- 
of  the  Church  throughout  Christendom  must  bie  oirs,  reaching  down  to  18(38,  profusely  illus- 
restored.  He  paints  also  a  beautiful  picture  of  trated.  F.  Ficatoste's  three  volumes  on  the 
the  brotherhood  of  all  nations  in  this  theocracy  grandeur  and  decadence  of  Spain,  from  the  close 
of  the  future.  In  order  to  aid  in  attaining  this  of  the  fifteenth  century  onward,  are  interesting 
lofty  end,  Solovieff  is  engaged  upon  a  great  and  useful  reading  for  natives  who  desire  to  see 
work  not  yet  completed,  viz.,  "  The  History  and  Spain  once  more  assume  her  original  importance 
Future  of  Theocracy;  an  Investigation  into  among  the  nations.  A  lively  account  of  6. 
the  Universal  Historical  Method  of  attaining  a  Pizarro*s  rebellion  in  Peru  and  how  it  was  put 
Life  in  Accordance  with  Truth."  Among  books  down  (published  as  Vol.  LXX  of  **  Spanish 
on  philosophy  is  M.  Troytzki's  "Logic  of  the  Writers")  is  nraised  by  the  critics,  and  justly 
Sciences,"  and  three  dissertations,  viz.,  N.  we  believe.  Oriental  studies  attract  many  stu- 
Lange's  "  History  of  the  Moral  Sciences  in  the  dents,  and  several  helpful  volumes  have  been 
Nineteenth  Century,"  of  no  great  merit ;  Vveden-  brought  out.  Valuable  volumes  have  appeared 
ski's  "  Attempt  to  establish  a  Theory  of  Matter  respecting  Burgos  and  its  monuments,  Toledo, 
on  the  Principles  of  Critical  Philosophy  " ;  and  Seville,  Barcelona,  S^guntum  (now  Murviedro) 
Gilvaroff*s  **  Tne  Greek  Sophists,"  a  conscientious  and  its  destruction  by  Hannibal,  b.  c.  219,  etc. 
and  well  executed  compilation.  In  the  depart-  In  poetry  almost  nothing  has  come  to  light 
ment  of  history,  BouzeskuFs  "  Pericles  "  is  much  Count  Vifiaza  is  publishing  the  poetical  works 
praised  for  thoroughness  and  accuracy ;  V.  Sem-  of  the  brothers  Lupercio  and  Bartolome  Leon- 
evski's  "  Peasant  Question  under  Alexander  and  ardo  de  Argensola,  which  appeared  first  at  Sara- 
Nicholas,"  giving  the  views  of  the  Government,  gossa  in  lS4.  The  drama  remains  stationary, 
of  literature,  and  of  society  on  serfdom ;  and  N.  and  seems  likely  from  present  appearances  to 
SemenoflTs  "  History  of  Peasant  Reform,"  just  decline  still  further,  if  not  to  die  out  entirely, 
finished,  are  pronounced  to  be  important  and  Much  the  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  novel 
valuable.  Worthy  of  note  are  Colonel  Mas-  writing.  Perez  Gald6s,  Pareda,  and  E.  P.  Ba^ 
lovski's  "  History  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War,"  not  zan  excepted,  the  novelists  of  to-day  are  only 
yet  completed,  and  bioeraphies  of  Field-Marshal  translators  or  imitators  of  the  worst  school  of 
raskievitch  and  of  Prince  Baryatinski,  con-  French  writers.  The  three  just  named  enjoy 
queror  of  the  Caucasus.  Slavonic  history  has  great  public  favor.  To  the  new  fortnightly  re- 
been  enriched  by  KareyefTs  "  Fall  of  Poland  "  view,  entitled  "  La  Espafia  Modema,"  Jr.  Gald6s 
and  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Polish  Diet " ;  also  has  contributed  "  Torquemada  en  la  Hoguera," 
by  Pezwolf  s  excellent  compendium  of  the  his-  and  E.  P.  Bazan  "  Morrion  j  Boina." 
torical  and  philological  literature  of  the  Slavonic  Sweden. — Very  few  original  works  have  been 
races  up  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Prejevalski,  published  this  year  in  Sweden.  One  young 
the  celebrated  traveler,  died  this  year,  just  as  he  writer,  W.  von  Heidenstam,  has  made  a  reputa- 
had  prepared  to  set  out  on  a  fifth  expedition  tion  for  himself  as  a  poet,  novelist,  and  traveler, 
into  Central  Asia.  His  geomphical  labors  are  His  first  book,  "  Pil^mage  and  Travels,"  was 
regarded  as  especially  valuable,  in  view  of  Rus-  enthusiastically  received,  and  some  sketches  of 
sia's  interests  in  Asia.  Matousovski  has  supplied  travel,  "  From  Col  di  Tenda  to  Blocksberg,"  are 
a  "Geographical  Description  of  China*"  and  Vas-  very  graphic,  witty,  and  amusinc^.  Lately,  he 
siliev,  of  tne  "  Oasis  of  AkhalTekke";  Dash-  has  published  "Enaymion,"  a  kind  of  allegorical 
kov,  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Ethnographical  picture  of  the  slumbering  East,  embodied  in  a 
Handbook";  and  Smirnoff,  a  work  on  "The  narrative  of  the  journey  of  two  Americans  to 
Tcheremisses."  In  archadology,  the  first  install-  Damascus.  A.  Strindberg  has  returned  to  his 
ment  has  appeared  of  Kondakov's  and  Tolstoi's  native  country  after  ten  years'  absence,  and  is 
'*  Russian  Antiquities  in  the  Monuments  of  looked  on  as  the  Zola  representative  in  Sweden. 
Art,"  drawn  from  the  colonies  on  the  northern  Ernst  Ahlj?ren  (Mrs.  ^nedictson)  committed 
banks  of  the  Euxine ;  and  Zakhartchenko's  suicide  in  Copenhagen  not  long  since.  She  left 
•*  Kiev  as  it  Is,  and  Kiev  as  it  Was."  In  "  Tales  and  Sketches,"  and  a  novel  entitled  **  The 
literary  history  have  been  brought  out  col-  Mother."  A.  Bondeson  has  recently  published 
lected  essays  of  Sukhomlinov,  Maykov,  and  a  collection  of  stories,  capitally  told,  entitled 
Alex.  Veseiovski.  Our  rather  scanty  record  "  New  Country  Tales."  Sieurd  (A.  Hedenst jer- 
ends  with  a  few  law  books,  viz.,  Wulfert's  "  An-  na)  has  issued  a  volume  of  "  Swedish  Pictures 
thropoloeioo-Positivist  School  of  Criminal  Law  and  Caricatures,"  and  H.  af  Trolle  leaves  a  post- 
in  It^  " ;  Suvorov's  "  Traces  of  Western  Cath-  humous  historical  novel  on  Catherine  II  of  nus- 
olic  Elcclesiastical  Law  in  the  Monuments  of  sia.  Sylvia  furnishes  a  novel  founded  on  the  life 
Ancient  Russian  Law  " ;  and  V.  Budanov's  and  of  Queen  Desideria,  the  consort  of  Charles  XIV. 
Latkin's  "Lectures  on  the  History  of  Russian  John.  Carl  Blink  is  a  new  name  in  literature ;  he 
Law."  In  statistics  the  Government  has  made  is  about  to  publish  a  series  of  romances  dealing 
an  interesting  return  in  regard  to  the  "  Univer-  with  the  middle  ages  in  Sweden.  Helena  Ny- 
sities  and  Secondary  Education  in  Russia."  blom's  "  Destinies  of  Women  "  is  highly  spoken 
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of,  as  is  ftlso  J.  Nordling's  "  Women,''  a  col-  LOUISIANA,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to 

lection  of   sketches   of   the  fair  sex.     Thora  the  Union  in  1812;  area,  48,720  square  miles; 

Blanche  has  published  several  things  that  are  population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census 

praised  by  the  critics.    Polite  literature  is  en-  (1880),  939,946 ;  camtal,  Baton  Rouge, 

riched  by  a  collection  entitled  "  Fictions  and  Ooremmeiit.— The  following  were  the  State 

Pictures,    by  the  late  K.  Wetterhoff,  a  man  of  officers  during  the  year :  €K>yemor,  Francis  T. 

Tery  remarkable  talent  in  poetry  as  well  as  prose.  Nicholls,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  James 

In  poetry  little  or  nothing  is  deseirnng  of  men-  Jeffries ;  Secretary  of  State,  Leonard  F.  Mason ; 

tion  here.    The  veteran  H.  Sfttherberg  has  pro-  Treasurer,  William  H.  Pipes :  Auditor,  Ollie  B. 

duced  a  cycle  of  tales  named  **  The  Adventures  Steele ;    Superintendent  of   Public   Education, 

of  the  Caliph."    Bishop  StrOmberg,  recently  de-  Joseph  A  Breaux ;  Attorney-General,  Walter  H. 

ceased,  gave  vent  to  his  religious  enthusiasm  in  Rogers  ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Thomp- 

both  poetry  and  prose  in  describing  the  **  Balder  son  J.  Bird ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Festival "  and  tne  "  Struggles  oi  the  Swedish  Edward  Bermudez ;  Associate  Justices,  Felix  P. 

Church/*     A.  U.  B&^th,  a  realistic  poet,  has  Poch6,  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  Charles  E.  Fenner, 

taken  in  hand  old  Scandinavian  life,  as  depicted  and  Lynn  B.  Watkins. 

in  the  ancient  sa^s,  under  the  title  "TheVi-  Finances. — The  balances  in  the  State  treasury 

king  Time/*    F.  Hedber^,  the  veteran  drama-  on  April  80  of  this  year  amounted  to  $484,767.01, 

tist,  supplies  the  public  with  his  recollections  of  of  which  the  sum  of  $178,788.18  was  in  the  een- 

the  stage,  and  B.  schOldstrSm  has  furnished  nu-  eral  fund  and  $54,258.61  in  the  current  school 

merous  interesting  passages  from  the  history  of  fund.    On  Oct  81  the  total  balances  were  $^W,- 

literature  in  his  volume  '*  Behind  the  Lowered  788.87,  of  which  only  $8442408  were  credited 

Curtain."    A  naturalistic  play  bv  A,  Strindberg  to  the  general  fund  and  $11,028.58  to  the  current 

(spoken  of  above),  *'  Miss  Julia,*'  is  praised  for  school  fund.    On  Jan.  1  the  funded  State  debt 

its  style,  with  expressions  of  disgust  at  its  plot,  was  $11,750,500,  in  addition  to  which  there  was 

P.  Wlkner,  who  died  last  summer,  a  professor  at  a  large  unfunded  debt. 

Christiania,  is  much  spoken  of  in  current  publi-  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  for 

*  cations,  and  W.  E.  Svedelius,  professor  in  Upsala  1888  was  $228,894,756,  and  for  1889,  $268,076,- 

for  many  years,  has  died,  and  is  highly  lauded  in  914    For  State  purposes  the  annual  tax-levy  is 

a  detailed  biographv.    O.  Alin,  his  successor,  has  6  mills  on  the  dollar. 

published  an  excellent  book  on  the  union  be-  Edneation. — The  following  figures  for  the 

tween  Sweden  and  Norway.    Prof.  G.  LiungCTen  school  year  ending  in  1889  include  returns  from 

has  brought  out  a  new  volume,  **  The  Annals  of  all  but  4  of  the  59  parishes  in  the  State : 

the  Polite  Literature  of  Sweden.'*     He  has  been  Number  of  pubhc  schools— White,  1,804 ;  colored, 

retired  from  active  duty  on  a  pension,  and  will  666. 

devote  himself  entirely  to  congenial  work  of  Pupilfl    enrolled— White    males,    S4,869;  white 

this  kind.     K  Fahneus  has  written  a  capital  fimiales,  82,484 ;  total,  67,818;  colored  males,  22,080; 

monograph  on  Thomas  Thorild,  who  was  in  ^^f*^  ^*°"!f  >  ^^''^^^  ?  ^»  **;5^i;n       ,     ^   ., 

England  for  some  years,  and  afte^ard  a  profes-  gg^'^"***  attondanoe-White,  47,769 ;  colored,  81,- 

sor  at  Greifswald.    Thorild  was  certainly  one  of  Teachers  employed -White  males,   681;   white 

the  most  original  oi  Swedisn  authors,  much  m  ad-  females,  1,066 ;  total,  1,696 ;  colored  males,  469 ;  ool- 

vance  of  his  own  time — was  a  sort  of  John  Stuart  ored  females,  201 ;  total,  670. 

Mill,  in  fact — and  aimed  to  elevate  the  female  NumberofprivateBchools— White,  184;  colored,  15. 

sex,  and  to  secure  to  them  all  their  rights  and  Number  of  teachers— white,  266 ;  colored.  16;  total, 

privileges.    He  is  universally  admitted  to  be  one  f^\  ?IS^'  ^^  pupila-white,  6,888 ;  colored,  689 ; 

of  the  brightest  lights  m  Swedish  literature.  The  w>^i  c»«7. 

famous  Charles  Ail  has  obtained  two  new  biog-  The  number  of  youth  of  school  age  in  the 

raphers ;  one,  Captain  G.  BjSrlin^,  in  popular  State  is  836,187.   Nearly  two  thirds  of  these  were 

style ;  the  other,  E.  Carlson,  who  aims  at  higher  not  enrollea  in  any  school  during  the  year, 

scientific  treatment.     H.  Hjftme,  professor  at  Ex-Treasnrer  Burke's  Irregnlaiities. — 

Upsala,  has  undertaken  a  revision  of  Russian  About  Sept.  16  reports  became  current  that  gross 

history,  in  popular  form,  from  1682  to  1730.  The  irregularities  had  been  found  in  the  management 

volume  now  issued,  *•  From  Moscow  to  St.  Pe-  of  the  State  treasury  during  the  term  of  ex- 

tersburg,"  is  highly  commended  by  competent  Treasurer  E.  A.  Burke,  which  ended  in  April, 

judges,  and  the  continuation  of  the  work  is  ear-  1888.    From  a  report  to  the  Governor,  dated 

nestly  desired.    Miss  Ellen  Key,  who  wrote  a  Sept.  28,  it  appeared  that,  under  the  act  of  1880, 

sympathetic  life  of  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Benedict-  authorizing  **  constitutional "  bonds  to  be  issued 

son  (Ernst  Ahlgren),  has  given  expression  to  in  exchange  for  certain  consolidated  bonds  sur- 

some  striking  and  valuable  "  Thoughts  on  the  rendered  there  had  been  printed  and  signed  by 

Reaction" — that  is,  the  much  to  be  deprecated  the  Governor  bonds  to  the  value  of  $671,000,  of 

changes,  more  or  less  prevailing,  in  politics  as  which  the  ex-Treasurer  had  issued,  according  to 

well  as  relipon.    Miss  Ellen  Fries,  who  enjovs  the  act,  in  exchange  for  consolidated  bonds  re- 

the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Swedish  lady  deemed,  only  $217,600,  thus  leaving  in  his  hands 

elevated  to  a  Ph.D.,  has  begun  a  work  on  a  large  unissued  bonds  amounting  to  $4^,400.    These 

scale  under  the  title  "Remarkable  Women,"  in-  should  have  been  turned  over  to  his  successor, 

eluding  those  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.    The  but  were  not,  and  no  trace  of  them  could  be 

eminent  historian,  Emil  Svens^n,  also  publishes  found  in  the  Treasurer's  office.    But  coupons 

a  volume  on  this  fruitful  topic.    Some  of  the  corresponding  to   numbers  of   these  unissued 

juvenile  writings  of  Linnteus  have  been  collected  bonds  were  discovered  among  those  that  had 

by  the  naturalist,  E.  Ahrling,  and  are  published  been  paid  and  canceled.    It  also  appeappd  that 

by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  consolidated    bonds  to   the  value  of   $25,200^ 
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vhich  were  exchanged  for  constitutional  bonds  ures,  he  at  once  signified  his  intention  of  return- 

and  surrendered  to  the  Treasurer  for  cancellation  ing  from  London  and  meeting  the  charges.  But 

during  1883  had  not  been  canceled  nor  handed  instead  of  doing  so  he  went  to  Honduras,  where 

over  by  him  to  the  auditor  for  destruction,  as  re-  he  had  been  granted  valuable  franchises  by  the 

quired  by  law,  but  that  interest-coupons  from  Government,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  had 

ttiese  bonds,  also,  were  still  held  by  the  people  made  no  attempt  to  answer  his  accusers, 

and  had  been  paid  at  the  treasury.    The  report  Lerees. — In  addition  to  expenditures  by  the 

also  showed  tnat  the  consolidated  bonds  for-  Federal  Qovemment  to    improve   the   Missis- 

merly  belonged  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani-  sippi  and  other  rivers  of  the  State,  and  to  pro- 

cal  College,  which  had  been  declared  bv  the  tect  the  adjacent  lands  from  overflow,  the  Legis- 

State  Constitution  of  1879  to  be  void,  and  tne  de-  lature  has  provided  that  outlays  may  be  made 

struction  of  which  had  been  ordered  by  a  resolve  for  the  same  purpose  by  local  authorities.  Under 

of  the  Legislature  of  1882,  had  never  been  de-  this  law  four  levee  districts  have  been  organized 

stroyed,  but  had  been  fraudulently  reissued,  and  and  are  engaged  in  local  improvements.    For 

coupons  therefrom  had  been  presented  for  pay-  1889  the  commissioners  of   tne  First  District 

ment.    The  value  of  these  bonds  was  $278,4€i0.  voted  to  levy  a  tax  of  8  mills,  yielding  about 

In  brief,  the  State  officials  found  reason  to  be-  $21,000 ;  in  the  Second  District  the  same  rate 

lieve  that   the   following   State   bonds,  which  was  voted,  yielding  about  $15,000 ;  in  the  Third 

should  either  have  been  destroyed  or  still  be  District  7)  mills,  yielding  about  $46,000 ;  and  in 

found  in  the  treasury,  had  been  negotiated  and  the  Fourth  District  8  mills,  yielding  about  $66,- 

were  held  by  the  public :  000.    The  total  amount  available  is  about  $148,- 

UDiMued  eonstttntiooAi  bondB $46B,400  000.    The  work  is  under  the  superintendence  of 

Coaaolidatod  bonds  exchanged  tor  oonstltational  the  State  Engineer. 

A^S'tSSSSJM^'i.-dii^ii^idiniid;:    "^  PolltleaL-ThedeathonMay80,o£Hon.Ed- 

Bttoycd 87a,400  Ward  J,  Gay,  Member  of  Congress  for  the  Third 

District,  necessitated  the  holding  of  a  special 

To«^ 1757,000  election  to  fill  the  vacancy.    On  Aug.  6  a  Re- 

To  this  sum  should  be  added  the  amount  paid  publican   convention   at   Franklin    nominated 

by  the  State  to  redeem  such  interest  coupons  Henry  C.  Minor.     The  Democratic  convention 

of  these  bonds  as  had  been  presented  to  the  was  held  at  Lake  Charles  on  Aug.  18  and  nom- 

Treasury,  estimated  at  about  $70,000.     These  inated  Andrew  Price.    The  Republicans  made  a 

facts,  among  others,  were  laid  before  the  Grand  spirited  canvass,  several  Northern  Congressmen 

Jury  at  New  Orleans  about  Oct,  1,  and  that  body  being  called  upon  to  aid  their  cause ;  but  at  the 

determined  to  make  a  search  of  the  house  of  the  election,  on  Sept  8,  the   Democrats   obtained 

ex-Treasurer,  who  was  at  this  time  in  London,  their  usual  large  majority.  Price  polling  18,761 

and  also  of  his  private  vault  at  the  State  Bank,  votes  and  Minor  11,405. 

At  the  latter  place  they  found  unissued  consti-  Decision. — ^In  February  the  State  Supreme 
tutional  bonds  to  the  value  of  $883,400,  thereby  Court  rendered  an  important  decision,  declaring 
reducing  the  amount  of  these  bonds  missing  to  the  act  of  1888  known  as  the  Police  bill  to  to 
$70,000,  and  the  total  amount  missing:  to  $378,-  constitutional.  This  act  applied  to  the  city  of 
600.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  remaining  $70,-  New  Orleans  and  created  a  police  board  to  be 
000  of  constitutional  bonds  were  held  b^  two  elected  by  the  City  Council,  which  should  have 
persons — Maurice  J.  Hart  and  one  Games —  full  control  of  the  police  department 
against  whom  writs  of  sequestration  were  issued.  Immigration. — An  Immigration  Bureau,  sup- 
which  resulted  in  the  return  of  $54,000  of  the  ported  by  the  State,  and  an  Immigration  Asso- 
bonds  to  the  custodjr  of  the  State,  but  only  till  elation,  conducted  bv  private  generosity,  are  act- 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  holders  ahill  be  ive  in  securing  for  tne  State  a  proper  share  of 
adjudicated  in  the  courts.  The  grand  jury  re-  immigrants.  Several  conventions  were  held  in 
ported  its  findings  on  Oct  26,  substantially  as  different  parts  of  the  State  during  the  year,  to 
above  presented,  and  at  the  same  time  found  promote  the  work  of  these  organizations, 
indictments  against  E.  A.  Burke  as  principal  LUTHEBANS.  The  year  1889  was  a  prob- 
and Maurice  J.  Hart  as  a  confederate.  perous  one  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
There  remained  another  class  of  State  bonds,  Five  new  buildings  for  educational  institutions, 
known  as  *'  babv  "  bonds,  issued  under  the  Con-  involving  an  outlay  of  $300,000,  were  dedicated ; 
stitution  of  1879,  of  the  denomination  of  $5  each,  and  her  net  gain  was  187  clergymen,  857  oongre- 
bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent  and  running  for  gations,  and  52,678  members.  The  Lutheran 
six  years.  On  Nov.  23  the  grand  jury  m^e  a  Church  in  America  numbers  4,612  clergymen, 
special  report  on  this  subject  Although  the  7,911  congregations,  and  1,086,048  communi- 
matter  was  so  complicated  that  exact  figures  cants.  The  following  institutions  are  supported : 
could  not  be  given,  the  jury  found  reasons  for  Twenty-five  theological  seminaries,  27  colleges, 
sayinf^  that  $420,000  of  these  "  baby  "  bonds  had  36  academies,  14  ladies'  seminaries,  and  57  or- 
been  illegally  issued.  Another  series  of  indict-  phans'  homes  and  other  benevolent  institutions, 
ments  against  the  ex-Treasurer  and  others  were  There  are  published  143  periodicals,  of  which  46 
framed  to  cover  these  new-found  crimes.  The  are  English,  62  German,  20  Norwegian,  13  Swed- 
total  amount  of  State  bonds  illegally  in  the  ish,  4  Danish,  3  Icelandic,  2  Finnish,  and  1 
hands  of  the  public  was  increased  by  this  latest  French.  The  following  is  a  resunU  of  the  more 
discovery  to  $793,600  All  the  evidence  offered  important  events  of  the  year :  Three  of  the  gen- 
during  these  investigations  pointed  to  ex-Treas-  era!  bodies  held  conventions — the  General  Synod, 
urer  Burke  as  the  person  who  had  unlawfully  the  General  Council,  and  the  United  Synod, 
disposed  of  the  missing  bonds  and  had  profited  General  Synod. — This  body,  organiz^ed  in 
by  the  transactions.    On  hearing  of  the  disclos-  1821,  embraces  23  district  synods  (almost  exdu- 
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sirely  English),  numbering  951  clergymen,  1,423  the  Lutheran  Publication  Society  $1,500,  the 
congregations,  and  151,365  members.  The  thirty-  United  Synod  of  the  South  $518.72,  and  the 
fourth  biennial  convention  was  held  in  Alleghe-  American  Tract  Society  $200.  The  expenditures 
ny,  Pa.,  June  12-21, 1889,  and  179  delegates  were  amounted  to  $77,932.47.  The  receipts  already 
in  attendance.  The  retiring  president,  Samuel  mentioned  include  also  $1,396.86  received  for  a 
A.  Ort,  I).  D.,  President  of  Wittenberg  College,  steamboat  for  the  Muhlenberg  mission,  and  $9,- 
Springfield,  Ohio,  delivered  the  opening  sermon.  509.70  for  the  Watts  Memorial  College  in  India. 
Henry  W.  McKnight,  D.  D.,  President  of  Penn-  Home  Missions. — The  tenth  biennial  report 
sylvania  College,  Gettvsburg,  Pa.,  was  elected  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  presents  the  fol- 
president.  The  work  of  the  convention  consisted  lowing  facts :  The  receipts  amounted  to  $73,- 
principally  in  the  consideration  of  the  reports  544.93,  including  a  balance  of  $4,629.70 ;  the  ex- 
and  recommendations  of  the  various  boards,  by  penditures  were  $72,468.94.  During  the  past  two 
whom  the  affairs  of  this  general  body  are  managed,  years  114  missions  were  supportei^  and  131  mis- 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. — ^The  general  sionaries  employed.  Sixteen  missions  have  be- 
secretary,  the  Rev.  George  Scholl,  D.  D.,  present-  come  self -sustaining.  The  missions  are  distrib- 
ed  the  twenty-fifth  biennial  report.  Two  mis-  uted  as  follows :  Pennsylvania,  20 ;  Ohio,  12 ; 
sions  are  supported—one  in  Inaia^  with  Guntur  Nebraska,  21 ;  Kansas,  16;  Illinois,  7;  Maryland, 
as  its  central  station;  the  other  in  Africa,  with  6;  New  York  and  Iowa,  each  5;  Indiana,  Colo- 
Muhlenber^,  Monrovia,  Liberia,  as  its  central  rado,  and  California^  each  3 ;  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
station.  The  following  statistics  afford  a  general  nessee,  each  2 ;  Canada,  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
yiew  of  the  condition  of  the  mission  in  India :  sey,  District  of  Columbia,  West  Virginia,  Mi»- 
Three  ordained  missionaries,  2  native  pastors,  145  souri,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  each 
catechists  and  other  native  assistants,  335  villages  1.  Of  these  98  are  English,  2  English-German, 
containing  Christians,  110  chapels  and  prayer-  9  German,  and  5  Scandinavian.  The  present 
houses,  1  printing  press  and  book  bindery,  1  read-  general  secretary  is  the  Rev.  A.  Stewart  Hartman, 
ing-room  and  b(x>K  depot.  2  zenana  mission  dis-  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  the  western  secretary  the 

?ensaries,  12,289  baptized  Christians.  137  schools,  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Bamitz,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
74  teachers,  and  2,956  pupils.  The  Watts  Memo-  Clinrch  Extension. — The  tenth  biennial  re- 
rial  College,  at  Guntur,  of  which  the  Rev.  L.  B.  port  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  shows 
Wolff  is  president,  has  13  teachers  and  352  stu-  that  the  receipts  amounted  to  $83,098.40,  indud- 
dents.  The  zenana  department  has  2  women  ing  a  balance  of  $3,576.74 ;  the  expenditures  were 
missionaries,  2  native  assistants,  14  Bible  teach-  $'^,432.71.  The  assets  of  the  board  are  $156,- 
ers,  and  800  pupils.  On  Feb.  16,  1888,  Mrs.  070.59,  and  the  liabilities  $133,320.59.  The  num- 
Unangst,  wife  of  the  senior  missionary,  died,  hav-  ber  of  congregations  aided  in  the  period  em- 
ing  laix)red  in  India  about  twenty  years.  On  braced  in  the  report  was  66.  The  general  secre- 
Nov.  27,  1889,  the  Rev.  Lemon  L.  Uhl,  Ph.  D.,  tary.  Rev.  Harry  H.  Weber,  Baltimore,  is  prose- 
returned  to  India,  after  spending  two  years  in  cuting  the  work  of  the  board  with  commendable 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  a  post-graduate  zeal.  Rev.  John  N.  licnker,  of  Grand  Island, 
ooui*se.  He  was  accompanied  by  tne  R^v.  John  Neb.,  Western  representative  of  the  board,  has 
Aberly  and  wife  and  Miss  Amy  Sad  tier,  the  newly  continued  his  work  in  the  West.  His  operations 
appointed  missionaries  of  the  board.  The  Muh-  have  extended  over  a  vast  territory,  and  have 
lenberg  mission  in  Africa  is  under  the  supervis-  resulted  in  securing  desirable  and  often  valuable 
ion  of  the  Rev.  David  A.  Day,  who  has  labored  lots  in  new  towns.  During  the  past  two  years 
fifteen  years  in  this  difficult  field,  and  is  now  the  he  secured  184  lots,  and  raised  for  various  pur- 
only  oniained  missionary  engaged  there,  assisted  poses  the  sum  of  $27,368. 
by  an  ordained  native  pastor.  On  Nov.  20, 1887,  Board  of  Education. — The  second  biennial 
Kev.  Elias  M.  Hubler  set  out  for  Africa  and  report  of  this  board  records  the  founding  of  Mid- 
reached  Muhlenberg  mission  on  Jan.  8,  1888.  land  CollejB^e  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  and  Wayne  Acad- 
After  a  year*s  residence  in  Africa,  and  having  emy  at  Wayne,  Neb.,  as  also  the  aid  given  to 
passed  through  the  acclimating  process  with  the  Carthage  College,  at  Carthage,  111.  Midland  Col- 
usual  result  of  somewhat  reduced  health,  he  re-  lege  was  opened  on  Sept.  15,  1887.  The  new 
turned  to  the  United  States.  After  spending  building  in  Hip^hland  Park  was  erected  by  the 
two  and  a  half  months  in  this  country,  he  again  citizens  of  Atchison  at  a  cost  of  $27,000,  the  board 
sailed  for  his  field  of  labor.  May  4, 1889,  accom-  expending  an  additional  $1,800  in  furnishing  the 

ginied  by  his  wife  and  daughter  and  by  Mrs.  building  for  use.    The  receipts  of  the  board  dur- 

ay  and  her  dauj^hter;  but,  on  Oct  10,  1889,  ing  the  past  two  years  amounted  to  $8,709.96; 

Mr.  Hubler  died  of  fever,  thus  leaving  Rev.  Mr.  expenditures,  $8,393.22. 

Day  again  alone  in  his  arduous  labors.   The  mis-  Publication  Society.  —  The  assets  of  the 

sion  consists  of  three  congregations,  with  a  bap-  board  are  $63,639.    During  the  two  years  em- 

tized  membership  of  151,  and  222  pupils  in  the  braced  in  the  report,  8  new  books  were  issued, 

schools.    The  industrial  department  is  flourish-  and  new  editions  of  16  former  publications,  and 

ing.    The  100-acre  farm  contains  48,000  coffee  2  volumes  were  published  for  the  authors, 

trees,  13,000  of  which  are  bearing  and  yield  the  The  new  buildings  for  the  use  of  Pennsylvania 

mission  a  handsome  income,  as  well  as  afford  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  form  an  important  part 

employment  to  a  large  number  of  Christians,  of  the  record  of  the  General  Synod.   At  the  con- 

The  missionary  has  secured  an  additional  farm  vention  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  erection  of  a  new 

of  365  acres.    The  receipts  for  the  work  of  for-  college  building  was  agreed  upon  ;  and  a  com- 

eign  missions,  including  a  balance  of  $8,166.84,  modious  and  elegant  building,  costing  $86,000, 

have  been  $85,813.35,  of  which  the  Woman's  Mis-  was  dedicated  on  Sept.  11, 1^,  Gov.  James  A. 

sionary  Society  contributed  $10,552.81  and  the  Beaver  presiding.    Tne  dimensions  of  the  build- 

Children's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  $2,557,  ing  are  69  by  162  feet ;  the  style  of  architectme 
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is  the  classic  Romanesque ;  the  material  is  brick  among  the  Swedes  were  carried  on  chiefly  by  the 
and  Hummelstown  brown  stone.  The  success  of  conferences  of  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod, 
this  undertaking  is  chiefly  due  to  the  labors  of  Only  a  few  missions  were  supported  by  the  gen- 
Henry  W.  McKnij^ht,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  in-  eral  committee,  while  150  missions  were  support- 
stitution.  Some  time  previous  to  the  event  just  ed  by  the  conferences.  These  missions  are  in 
recorded,  the  Brua  Memorial  Chapel,  costing  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United 
$15,000,  the  gift  of  Ck)l.  John  P.  Brua,  was  dedi-  States  and  Canada.  The  receipts  of  the  general 
cated.  On  Sept.  23,  1889,  the  cornerstone  of  committee  amounted  to  $1,665.50,  of  the  confer- 
Hamma  Divinity  H^  was  laid.  This  building  ences  to  $15,001.63.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of 
will  be  for  the  use  of  the  theological  department  the  missionary  work  of  this  general  body,  for 
of  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio.  each  district  synod  carries  on  its  own  missionary 

General  ConnciL — This  general  body,  on»n-  operations,  seven  of  which  supported  127  mis- 
ized  in  1867,  embraces  eight  district  synods  (Eng-  sions  with  $18,534.20.  The  total  amount  re- 
lish, German,  and  Swedish),  numbering  800  der-  ceived  for  this  work  was  $43,289.28. 
gymen,  1,557  congregations,  and  264,235  com-  During  the  vear  the  Philadelphia  Theological 
municants,  exclusive  of  the  German  Iowa  and  Seminary  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Ministerium,  the 
the  Norwegian  Augustana  Synods,  which  are  oldest  and  largest  synod  in  connection  with  the 
generally  represented  at  the  conventions,  but  are  General  Council,  was  removed  from  Franklin 
not  fully  connected  with  it,  numbering  277  cler-  Street  to  Mt.  Airy,  where  new  buildings  were 
gymen,  457  congregations,  and  39,806  members,  erected  on  the  propertv  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
Tnere  are  within  the  bounds  of  this  general  body,  $35,000.  The  new  ouilaings  cost  about  $50,000, 
2  theological  seminaries,  6  colleges,  3  academies,  and  were  dedicated  on  Oct.  4,  1889,  which  was 
and  17  benevolent  institutions.  The  twenty-  also  the  occasion  of  the  (juarto-centennial  of  the 
second  convention  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  establishment  of  the  semmary. 
Oct  10-16,  1889,  and  91  delegates  were  in  at-  United  Synod. — This  general  body,  organized 
tendance,  representing  eight  district  synods.  The  in  1886,  embraces  8  district  synods,  numbering 
opening  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  retiring  195  cler^men,  390  congregations,  and  35,185 
president,  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  communicants.  There  are  within  the  bounds  of 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Holy  Communion,  Phila-  this  body  1  theological  seminary,  4  colleges,  4 
delphia.  Gottlob  F.  Krotel,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  academies,  5  ladies  seminaries,  and  1  orphans' 
New  York  city,  was  elected  president  A  large  home.  This  body  held  its  third  convention  in 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  convention  was  de-  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Nov.  14-19, 1889.  The  open- 
voted  to  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to  ing  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  president,  Ed- 
fellowship.  The  business  of  the  convention  con-  ward  T.  Horn,  D.  D.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who 
sisted  in  consideration  of  reports  of  committees,  was  re-elected.  The  first  important  business  was 

Foreign  Missions. — The  committee  on  for-  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  board  of 

eign  missions  reported  the  condition  of  the  mis-  missions  and  church  extension.    About  $9,800 

sion  in  India,  of  which  Rajahmundry  is  the  cen-  were  expended  for  this  work.     Nearly  all  the 

tral  station.   The  following  statistics  give  a  gen-  synods  were    reported  as  actively  engaged  in 

eral  view  of  it :  Four  ordained  missionaries  (two  prosecuting  the  work  of  missions.     Particular 

have  since  died),  2  native  pastors,  7  catechists,  80  attention  has  been  given  to  the  organization  of 

teachers,  1,073  pupils,  and  2,319  baptized  mem-  children's  missionary  societies,  and  interest  in 

bers.     The  benevolent  contributions  of  native  missions  among  the  women  of  the  church  has 

Christians  amounted  to  $50.03.     The  receipts  been  encouraged. 

amounted  to  $12,177.04,  and  the  expenditures  to  On  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  the  board 

$11,978.70.    During  the  year  a  heavy  loss  was  reported  that  it  was  resolved  to  begin  a  mission 

sustained  by  the  death  of  missionaries  Frederick  in  the  empire  of  Japan.    Repeated  efforts  to  se- 

S.  Dietrich  and  William  Grcenning.    This  loss  cure  a  suitable  missionary  having  failed,  further 

has  been  partially  repaired  by  the  sending  out  of  action  was  postponed  until  after  this  meeting  of 

the  Rev.  Emanuel  Eaman,  M.  D.    Notwithstand-  synod.    It  was  determined  to  send  out  two  or 

ing  the  serious  losses,  the  mission  is  flourishing,  more  missionaries  as  early  as  possible,  and  the 

Home  Missions. — The  home  missionary  op-  congregation  at  Salem,  Va.,  pledged  $1,000  per 

erations  are  carried  on  by  three  committees —  annum  for  this  work.    The  board  was  authorized 

English,  German,  and  Swedish.    The  German  to  raise  $6,000  for  home,  and  $3,000  for  foreign 

committee  reported  that  owing  to  changes  in  the  missions. 

committee,  its  work  consistea  principiuly  in  re-  Probably  the  most  important  action  was  the 
organization.  Only  one  mission  (in  Winnipeg,  determination  to  establish  a  general  theological 
Manitoba),  has  been  supported,  but  several  tneo-  seminary  in  the  South  to  be  opened  at  Newmrry, 
logical  students  have  received  aid.  The  receipts  S.  C,  in  the  autumn  of  1890.  The  South  Caro- 
amounted  to  $1,750.06,  and  the  expenditures  to  Una  synod  is  to  furnish  one  professor  of  theologv, 
$1,404.85.  The  English  committee  reported,  and  will  allow  the  professors  in  Newberry  Col- 
through  its  missionary  supeiintendent.  Rev.  lege  to  give  instruction  in  the  seminary,  on  con- 
William  A.  Passavant,  that  during  the  year  16  dition  that  the  other  synods  composing  the 
missions  and  12  missionaries  were  supported,  united  synod  furnish  another  theological  pro- 
These  missions  are  located :  One  in  New  Jersey,  fessor.  A  board  of  directors  was  appointed,  and 
2  in  Ohio,  1  in  Illinois,  1  in  Wisconsin,  7  in  two  professors  were  elected — the  Rev.  S.  A.  Re- 
Minnesota,  1  in  Dakota,  1  in  Washington,  1  in  pass,  D.  D.,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  A.  G. 
Oregon,  and  1  in  Utah.  The  receipts  of  the  Voigt,  of  Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa.  A  board 
committee  amounted  to  $5,397.89,  and  the  ex-  of  education  was  also  appointed, 
penditures  to  $5,586.24.  The  Swedish  com-  Independent  Synoas. — The  fifteen  independ- 
mittee  reported  that  the  missionary  operations  ent  synods  number  1,276  clergymen,  2,730  con- 
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gregations,  and  2^,748  commnnicants.  It  is  im- 
possible to  present  a  connected  account  of  the  op- 
erations of  these  sjnods,  since  they  carry  on  the 
educational,  missionary,  and  benevolent  opera- 
tions independently  of  each  other.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  however,  that  most  of  them  are  actively 
prosecuting  the  various  branches  of  church 
work,  notaoly  the  synods  of  Ohio  and  lowa^  as 
also  the  several  Norwegian  and  other  Scandi- 
navian synods,  among  whom  efforts  are  being 
made  at  a  general  union.  The  Norwegians  dedi- 
cated anew  theological  building  in  North  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  on  Sept.  8,  1889,  costing  about 
$50,000,  and  the  German  Iowa  Svnod  dedicated  a 
new  building  for  their  theological  seminarv  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  Sept  18, 1889,  which  cost  about 
$30,0(K). 

Statistles. — The  latest  statistics  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America,  according  the  '*  The 


Lutheran  Church.  Annual,"  edited  by  the  Bev. 
S.  £rb  Ochsenford,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
are  as  follows : 


GSNKRAL  BODIES. 

Oifan- 

iMd. 

1821 
1867 
1872 
1886 

•  •  •  • 

■yaiodft. 

Mink- 

«-^ 

General  Synod 

General  Oonndl 

Bynodical  Conference. . 

United  Synods 

Indepoident  Synod« . . 

28 
8 
4 
9 

15 

951 
899 

1,291 
195 

1,276 

1.428 
1,657 
1,811 
890 
2,780 

151,866 
264.2S5 
865,690 
85.185 
269,648 

Total 

•  •  ■  * 

69 

i,6l6 

7,910 

1.66«,M8 

Litentnre. — The  publications  of  1889  in- 
clude **  Jjectures  on  the  Augsburg  Confession  ^ 
(PhiladelphiaX  "  The  Passion  Story,"  by  Rev.  S. 
E.  Ochsenford  (Philadelphia),  and  "The  Lu- 
therans in  America,"  by  Edmund  J.  Wolf,  D.  D. 
(New  York). 
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MAINE,  a  New  England  State,  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1820 ;  area,  33,040  square  miles ; 
population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
sus (1880),  648,936;  capital.  Augusta. 

Gorernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
officers  during  the  year:  (Jovemor,  Edwin  C. 
Burleigh,  Republican ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ora- 
mandal  Smith ;  Treasui*er,  George  L.  Beal ;  At- 
torney-General, Charles  E.  Littlefield ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics,  Sam- 
uel W.  Matthews ;  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  Nelson  A.  Luce ;  Railroad  Commission- 
ers, Asa  W.  Wildes,  Roscoe  L.  Bowers,  and  Da- 
vid N.  Mortland  ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  John  A.  Peters ;  Associate  Justices, 
Charles  W.  Walton,  Charles  Danforth,  William 
W.  Virgin,  Artemus  Libbey,  Lucilius  A.  Em- 
ery, Enoch  Foster,  and  Thomas  H.  Haskell. 

Finances.  —  The  treasury  statement  for  the 
year  is  as  follows :  Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1, 1889, 
1272,283.41;  receipts  during  the  year,  $6,148,- 
493.02;  expenditures,  $5,358,098.92 ;  balance  Dec. 
81,  1889,  $62,678.41.  The  receipts,  besides  the 
sums  received  from  the  sinking  fund  and  from 
the  sale  of  new  bonds,  include  $683, 144.07  from 
the  State  tax  on  property,  $295,811.60  from  the 
savings-bank  tax,  $99,902.81  from  the  railroad 
tax  and  $24,825.20  from  the  insurance  tax.  The 
expenditures,  omitting  the  pavment  of  State 
bonds,  include  interest  on  debt,  $229,332.83; 
salaries  of  public  officers,  $70,150 ;  school  fund 
and  mill  tax  paid,  $376,644.27 ;  charitable  insti- 
tutions, support  and  improvements,  $185,453.84 ; 
normal  schools,  $31,691.98 ;  Reform  School,  $28,- 
491.75;  Industrial  School,  $11,000. 

In  accordance  with  the  legislative  act  men- 
tioned below,  the  State  debt  was  reduced  during 
the  year  by  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sinking  fund  to  its  payment,  and  the  amount 
then  outstanding  was  refunded  into  new  bonds, 
nearly  all  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest.  The  debt 
was  thereby  diminished  from  $3,967,400  on  Jan. 
1,  to  $2,652,300  on  Dec.  31,  the  reduction  being 
$1,315,100.  The  funds  with  which  this  reduc- 
tion was  made  were  derived  as  follows :  $1,235,- 
200  from  the  sinking  fund,  $58,660  from  pre- 


mium on  new  bonds  issued  in  June,  and  $21,240 
from  premium  on  new  bonds  issued  in  October. 
The  lollowing  is  a  statement  of  the  refunded 
debt  on  Dec  ol :  The  present  bonds  issued  June 
1,  and  sold  at  a  premium  of  3^  per  cent.,  $1,670,- 
000 ;  6-per-cent  bonds  issued  tfune  1  to  Uie  Ag- 
ricultural College,  $118,300;  4-per-cent.  bonds 
issued  Feb.  5,  to  the  A^cultural  College,  $100,- 
000 ;  4-per-cent.  bonds  issued  to  the  Insane  Hos- 

8ital  July  1,  $50,000;  8-per-cent.  bonds  issued 
^t  1,  and  sold  at  3  per  cent  premium,  $706,- 
000;  total,  $2,652,300.  To  this  sum  should  be 
added  $96,500  of  old  bonds  on  which  interest 
has  ceased  but  which  have  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented for  payment.  The  State  has  obtained  on 
the  new  bonds  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  on 
the  old  issues. 

A  question  regarding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  refunding  act  was  raised  in  March,  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  Governor  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  opinion  of 
the  court  dated  April  1 : 

Article  IX,  section  14  of  the  Constitution,  dednres 
that  the  Legislature  shall  not  create  any  debt  exceed- 
ing a  limited  amount  named,  ^^  except  to  suppreaa  in- 
surrection, repel  invasion,  or  for  purpoeea  of  war." 
The  issue  of  bonds  which,  bv  the  act  of  1889,  is  to  be 
dated  as  of  June  1, 1889,  will  vastly  exceed  the  con- 
stitutional limit,  should  it  be  regarded  as  a  new  debt. 
In  oar  opinion,  it  can  not,  in  a  constitutional  sense, 
be  80  regarded.  It  will  rather  be  the  old  debt  in  a 
new  form.    The  issue  of  bonds  soon  to  mature 


originally  provided  "  for  purposes  of  war  "  and  rep- 
resents a  war  debt  of  the  State.  But  the  bonds  to  be 
issued  will  just  as  much  represent  the  war  debt  as  do 
the  bonds  to  be  retired. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  for 
1889  was  $242,039,614,  an  increase  of  $14,008,958 
since  1880.  Unon  this  sum  a  State  tax  of  2} 
mills  was  leviea  for  the  year,  1  mill  of  which  is 
devoted  to  public  schools. 

Under  the  act  of  this  year  providing  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  State-house,  the  commission- 
ers h£cl  made  contracts  for  portions  of  the  work 
aggregating  $139,872.47  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember. Under  the  law  offering  a  bounty  of  $5 
on  each  bear  killed  the  State  paid  out  during 
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the  year  $1,950.  and  a  similar  bounty  of  10  cents  pealed,  and  a  new  law  was   proyided,  which 

for  every  crow  killed  oost  the  State  $2,005.20.  leaves   indefinite   the   amount   of  new  8-per- 

Jj^lAatire  Session. — ^The  sixty-fourth  ses-  cent  bonds  to  be  issued  and  permits  them  to 

sion  of  the  Legislature  met  on  Jan.  2,  and  ad-  bear  interest  from  June  and  from  October,  ao- 

joumed  on  March  13.    United  States  Senator  cording  as  they  replace  the  one  or  the  other  part 

William  P.  Frye  was  re  -  elected,  receiving  a  of  the  accrued  debt    Any  or  all  bonds  in  the 

unanimous  Vote  in  the  Senate  and  121  votes  in  sinking  fund  may  be  sold  to  pay  the  debt  accru- 

the  House.    The  Democratic  candidate,  Harris  ing  Oct  1.    The  existing  rate  for  the  State  tax, 

M.  Plaisted,  received  25  votes  in  the  House.  2|  mills,  is  continued  for  1880,  but  reduced  to 

George  L.  Beal  was  elected  State  Treasurer  for  2i  mills  for  1890.    To  meet  the  wants  of  the 

two  years.    An  act  was  pa^ed  to  prevent  the  treasury,  a  temporary  loan  of  not  more  than 

formation  of  **  trusts,"  containing  the  following  $800,000  may  be  negotiated  by  the  Treasurer, 

provisions :  The  sum  of  $160,000  was  appropriated  to  enlarge 

^    T*  ai,-n  \^  ««i-«r«,i  fi.,  -««^  fl««  «•  i^^^^^¥^A  ^^^  ftlter  the  State-house,  and  $100^000  for  two 

oomiiS.yfor'LT^SuS'ber'orC^o?  ^^'^^  fdditional  building,  at  the  Maine  Insaje  Asylum 

oompftnies,  or  any  unincorporated  company  or  asso-  *?  accommodate  igo  patients  each.    A  commis- 

dation  of  penons  or  stookholdere,  organized  fbr  the  sion  was  created  to  select  and  purchase  a  site 

purpoM  or  manuftctorinff,  producing,  refining,  or  near  the  city  of  Bangor  for  a  new  asylum  called 

minmg  any  article  or  product  which  enters  into  gen-  the  Eastern  Maine  Insane  Asvlum,  and  $25,000 

eral  lue  and  consumption  by  the  people,  to  form^  or  was  appropriated  therefor.    The  State  Reform 

onnnize  any  trust,  or  to  enter  mto  any  combuwtaon  School  received  $27,000  for  improvements.    The 

or  SinSo^'^of'Sd.ro^^^^^  «"™  of  $60,000  for  1889,  and  $66,000  for  1890, 

one  or  more  board  or  boards  of  trustees  or  directora  was  appropriated  for  pensions  to  invalid  soldiers, 

the  power  to  conduct  and  direct  the  business  of  the  soldiers  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  dependent 

whole  number  of  firms,  corporations,  companies,  or  parents  and  sisters  of  soldiers.    Other  acts  of 

aasooiaUons  whioh  may  have,  or  which  may  propose  the  session  are  found  below : 

^  /"'''^kM™''  combination,  or  >»ociation  moonsUt-  Prohibiting  the  gift  or  sale  of  dgarettes  to  persons 

pubiS%ucy?~''**''''"       **         "^""^  '™^^'.  ""^^  y^  ^^  "^  ^y  '°^  ^^'  P^^  "^ 

*.L^^  oertifl<»te  of  stock,  or  other  evidence  of  in-  ^ft^vldLg  that  tramps  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the 

tercet  in   any  trust  combination,  or  association,  as  county  jail  not  less  thaTsixty  days  a£d  employed  in 

named  m  s^^ction   1  of  this  ac^  shall  have   1<^  breakiiTg  stone  ten  hours  ea/h  d/y.              ^   ^ 

reoognifaon  m  any  court  of  this  ^tate,  and  any  deed  incorporating  the  cities  of  Deering  and  Brewer 

^J!f  "^  ^Z!LHKy  "^^^  !"°'if'!i  coT^T^  imd  providing  for  Uie  annexation  of  the  former  to 

tion  for  the  purpose  or  becoming  interested  m  such  poitund  ^^ 

trust,  combination,  or  association,  or  any  mortgage  changing  the  time  for  the  meeting:  of  presidential 

given  by  the  latter  to  tiie  seller,  as  weU  as  aH  certil-  electon^Wk  the  first  Wednesday  olrbeoember  to  tiie 

catee  growmg  out  of  such  transaction,  shall  be  void.  gatuiday  before  the  second  Mobday  of  Januaiy  fol- 

A  fine,  varying  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  is  im-  lowing  a  presidential  election.                ..,.,, 

posed  for  violation  of  this  act    The  Secretary  J^^^"^  'P  ^^^'"'^  T^  ^^"^  **?*'  "^Y^J^ 

'^TaZ  t    '       *«»»'t*'" '^^  ifUALo  u^v,     Auc  wic^x<7Mijr  come  absolute  m  SIX  months  on  apphcation  of  either 

of  State  IS  required  to  send  to  each  corporation  j^ny  to  the  clerk  of  the  court      ^^ 

in  the  btate  a  letter  of  inquiry  whether  such  Punishing  by  fine  of  not  over  $100  or  imprison- 

corporation  is  a  part  of  any  trust,  and  on  the  ment  not  over  one  year  any  parent  or  other  person 

failure  of  some  officer  thereof  to  answer  under  in  charge  of  a  child  who  cruelly  treats  the  child  by 

oath,  the  courts  are  authorized,  on  proof  of  such  abuse,  neglect  overwork,  or  extreme  punishment 

refusal,  to  declare  and  order  such  corporation  ^^iPi^^^^  ^^^  *^  1»~  ^^^  ^^"^  jY^7  <>f  ^t? 

dissolved  P°^  ^       swme   shall,  when  offered  for  sale,  be 

A         A.' A.               i.u  •!.               'J     XL  i. «    u  plainly  labeled  as  compound  lard. 

An  act  to  nrevent  bnbery  provides  that    who-  *'  Authorizing  towns  id  cities  to  raise  money  for  the 

ever  snail  offer,  or  promise,  or  agree  to  receive  support  of  evening  schools,  in  addition  to  the  sum 

any  monev  or  other  valuable  consideration  for  ra»ed  for  common  schools. 

giving  in  his  vote  at  anv  legal  election,  and  shall,  Adding  tiie  word  ^*  sailors  "  to  the  act  providing 

in  accordance  with  suet  oner,  promise,  or  agree-  that  soldiers  of  the  late  war  who  have  become  depend- 

ment,  give  in  his  vote  at  such  election,  shall  be  ^^^Jo^  support  upon  any  town  shall  not  be  oonwd- 

finMl  nnt  mnm  thun   tino   nr  imnriinpfl  not  ^^^   **   paupere   or   lose   their  nght  ot  franchise 

nnea  not  more  man  f  iw,  or  irapnsonea  not  thereby,  £d  providing  ftirther  that  such  dependent 

more  than  one  year,  and  shall  be  excluded  from  ^oldicra'cr  sailora  shafi  be  supported  outsidrof  tiie 

the  nght  of  suffrage  for  a  term  of  ten  years. '  almshouse. 

The  hawker  and  peddler  law,  passed  at  this  Requiring  all  adulterated  wheat  or  graham  meal  to 

session,  forbids  any  person  from  going  about  be  labeled  ^*  compound  wheat  meal." 

offering  for  sale  products  other  than  those  grown  Providing  that  whoever  labora  in  manufacturing 

or  manufactured  in  the  United  States ;  and  no  railroad  ties  and  sWij  knees,  or  is  engaged  in  cooking 

nATBon  can  offer  for  saIp  in  this  wav  dompstip  *^r  persons  engaged  in  such  labor,  or  lumishes  a  team 

perron  can  oner  lor  saie  m  inis  way  aom^tic  ^    tj^    haulinS  of  such  railroad  ties  or  ship  knees, 

products  untU  he  has  obtained  a  license,  which  gLll  have  a  first  lien  on  the  same  for  thirty /ays  after 

u  only  to  be  issued  to  citizens  of  the  United  deliveiy  of  suchtieson  rfie  raUroador  such  knees  in 

States.  the  ship  yard. 

The  Governor  is  directed  to  appoint  a  commis-  Requiring  all  towns  to  furnish  school  books  at 

sion  of  sixteen  persons,  one  from  each  county,  to  their  own  expense  for  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

)repare  a  full,  equal,  and  just  valuation  of  the  Repealing  the  act  exempting  Masonic,  Odd  FeUows. 

Jtate,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  polls,  as  a  basis  fS    ^'^^f  ^hef  organi»tions  from  tiie  operaUons  of 


of  taxation  for  Stete  purposes,  and  t<;  report  at  ^^SSTa  W^  S?!!^  '^^^i 

the  session  of  1891.  c.  ♦    ^  ».*  between  fiaroh  81  and  Nov.  1  of  each  ^_. 

The  act  of  1887  relative  to  the  State  debt  ao-        Prohibiting  discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals 

cruing  in  June  and  October  of  this  year  was  re-  between  insurants  of  the  same  class. 


on  crows  killed 
year. 
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Providiniaf  for  the  preaervation  of  local  histories  and  ing  the  eight  years  since  the  re-establishment  of 

reports  of  town  or  citv  or  county  officers.    ^       , .  the  system  in  1880  the  growth  of  these  schools 

l>roviding  that  all  domestic  vessels  shall  be  subject  has  been  almost  phenomenal    The  compulsory 

to  a  hen  for  debts  contracted  wid  advances,  made  for  jjool  law  of  1887  is  reported  to  be  defective  and 

labor  and  materials  necessary  for  theur  repair,  provis-  ,     r^.:  j    .      -^    u-    *       ri       JC  "^™*'*,    ""** 

ions,  stores,  and  other  suppUes  necessary  /o?  their  ^^^^\^  ^^^  ,^*»  ,°^3ect.      For  the  school  year 

employment,  and  for  the  use  of  a  wharf,  dry  dock,  1888-'89  the  total  number  of  children  of  school 

or  marine  railway,  such  lien  to  continue  two  years  age  was  211,453,  and  the  amount  of  the  school 

after  the  debt  was  contracted  or  the  advance  made.  fund  and  mill  tax  apportioned  by  the  State, 

Revising  and  making  more  stringent  the  regulations  $380,767.85. 

of  the  lobster  fisheries.                   ^  ...    •  j  ^  Prisons.— The  whole   number  of   prisoners 

Providing  that  whoever  by  threats,  mtimidation,  or  j          ^    .  y    ^  ^     ^^^e  year  ending  Nov.  30 

force,  alone  or  with  others,  prevents  any  person  from  ^-^ '    — -  ^"**"b  **"«  j«»*  ^uuit*^  x^^t.  vv 


$500.  lar  labor  is  required  of  the  prisoners.    At  the 

Deolarinj<  an  impression  made. on  a  document  by  State  Industrial  School  25  girls  were  received 

the  seal  of  a  corporation  without  the  use  of  any  ad-  during  the  year,  and  the  same  number  dismissed. 

hesive  substance  a  valid  seal.    _  There  were  61  inmates  remaining  in  December. 

office  at  his  plsasure.  tamed  about  the  same  number  as  m  looo. 

Baising  the  age  of  consent  in  females  fVom  thir-  Charities. — At    the    State    Insane   Hospital 

teen  to  fourteen  years.  there  were  remaining  on  Dec.  1, 1888,  578  pa- 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  small-pox  by  providing  tients — 299  men  and  279  women.    During  the 

that  no  person  shall  be  employed  in  a  paper  mill  who  year  following,  225  patients  were  received  and 

has  not  l)een  successfully  vaccinated  or  revaednated  223  discharged,  leaving,  on  Dec  1, 1889, 295  men 

ProVdin/forihe  establishment  and  reguktion  of  t?i|!fji^?K?;nI{!f.J!^'^^^^ 

fhitemal  beneficiary  corporations.  ^^^ed  upon  the  number  under  treatment  was  8-90. 

Providing  for  the  incoiporation  of  life  or  casualty  The  disbursements  for  support  of  the  institution 

insurance  companies  on  tne  assessment  plan.  were  $146,893.33,  and  for  new  buildings,  $54,- 

To  forbid  heating  bv  common  stoves  and  lighting  695.96.     In  November  the  commissioners  ap- 

by  naphtha  in  railroad  cars,  and  requiring  all  heating  pointed  to  select  a  site  for  the  proposed  Eastern 

apparatus  to  be  first  approved  by  the  railroad  com-  Maine  Insane  Hospital  reported  that  they  had 

missioners.                                        v   ^i__  j  i    ..^  purchased  a  site  in  Bangor,  near  Penobscot  river- 
Imposing  a  penalty  upon  creditors  who  fhiudulentlj  i     t^ToOO              ^^"©"^ »  "«"  *  oi*^/»«^wt,  * i .^i, 

consent  to  a  debtor's  discharge,  receiving  therefor  di-  lor  ^*"»wv.                                      .     ^  xi.     oo.  i. 

rectly  or  indirectly  a  preference.  Pensions.— The  annual  report  of  the  State 

Amending  the  law  of  liens  on  lumber  by  adding  pension  agent  shows  1,740  ap^ications  for  aid, 

a  clause  givm^r  a  lien  thereon  to  those  who  'labor  in  of  which  1,330  were  allowed.    The  appropriation 

shoeing  horses  or  oxen  or  in  repairing  property  em-  of  $60,000  was  all  expended,  the  average  amount 

|)loye<Mii  cutting,  hauling,  rafting,  or  dnving  logs  or  paid  each  pensioner  monthly  being  $8.82.    In 

lumber.  *  *u  .  *  -i  p  1888  there  were  1,200  applications,  and  859  pen- 
Amending  the  law  of  descent  so  that  upon  failure  of  ainns  allowed  >  r  t*  "*^  tr- 
lineal  descendants  of  the  deceased,  his  or  her  prop-  „  * i  "  j  rm.  -n  n  j  /i  •  • 
erty  shall  descend  to  the  father  and  mother  in  equal  Kallroaas.— The  Kailroad  Commissioners  re- 
shares,  instead  of  to  the  father  alone,  as  previously,  or  port  that  on  Nov.  30  there  were  1,356*19  miles  of 
if  no  father  is  livinj?,  then  half  to  the  mother  and  half  railroad  in  the  State,  against  1,191*72  on  ihe 
to  the  brothers  and  sisteiB  and  their  heirs,  instead  of  same  date  in  1888.  During  the  year  the  addi- 
equally  to  the  mother  and  each  brother  and  sbter.  tions  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  were  com- 
Edncation. — ^The  annual  report  of  the  State  pleted,  extending  145  miles  in  the  State.  This 
superintendent  for  the  school  year  1887-88,  pub-  construction  completes  the  Canadian  Pacific  sys- 
lisned  in  May,  1889,  shows  the  total  number  of  tem  fi*om  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
children  of  school  age  to  have  been  212,156,  a  Reports  from  the  companies  show  a  general  and 
decrease  of  465  from  the  year  preceding ;  num-  healthy  increase  of  both  gross  and  net  earnings, 
ber  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  144,258,  a  de-  Labior  Statistics. — The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
crease  of  1,503 ;  average  length  of  the  school  tistics  devoted  its  attention  mainly  to  an  inves- 
year,  22  weeks  and  2  days ;  number  of  schools,  tigation  of  the  ship-building,  quarrying,  and 
4,793,  an  increase  of  34 ;  average  monthly  wages  lime  industries.  Its  report  shows  that  the  ship 
of  male  teachers,  $3436 ;  of  female  teachers,  yards  of  the  State  have  shown  more  activity  than 
$16.92;  number  of  school  houses,  4,337  (of  which  at  any  time  since  1883.  The  number  of  ship 
77  were  built  during  the  year) ;  value  of  school  yards  in  operation  has  been  41,  and  the  average 
property,  $3,328,743  ;  total  expenditure  for  number  of  workmen  employed  1,967.  The  ton- 
schools  during  the  year,  $l,224,5ol ;  amount  of  nage  built  and  launched  was  greater  than  in  any 
the  school  fund  and  mill  tax  apportioned  by  the  other  year  since  1883.  Wages  at  Bath  were 
State  to  the  counties  for  schools,  $372,703.89.  hi^erthan  at  other  ship  yards  in  the  State. 
The  number  of  towns  that  had  adopted  the  unit  The  number  of  men  in  the  granite  industry 
or  town  system  of  school  government  was  113,  was  about  4,000. 

an  increase  of  13  over  the  previous  year ;  the  The  number  of  lime  kilns  in  operation  in  1888 

number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  was  3,424,  was  90 ;  in  1889,  94.    The  number  of  casks  of 

an  increase  of  115.    The  number  of  towns  elect-  lime  manufactured  in  1888  was  about  1,800,000, 

ing  supervisors  was  316,  an  increase  of  13 ;  elect-  and  the  net  value  of  the  product  about  $1,500,- 

ing  school  committees,  183,  a  decrease  of  13.  000.     The  average  weekly  wages  of  workmen 

During  the  year  176  free  high  schools  were  sup-  were  found  to  be  about  $12.50.     For  1888  the 

ported,  126  by  towns  and  50  by  districts.    Dur-  bureau  makes  the  following  report  concerning 


MANDOLIN. 

mill  and  factory  operatires :  "  In  shoe  factories 
the  week  I V  earnings  of  men  are  fill. 17 ;  of  women, 
$8.50;  15  per  cent.  o[  the  operatives  own  their 
homes.  In  cotton  mills  the  weekly  earnings  of 
men  ar«  |8.46 ;  of  women,  $5.88 ;  li  per  cent,  of 
the  operatives  own  their  homes.  In  woolen  mills 
the  men  earn  $9.18  aweek;  the  women,  |7.1T; 
15  per  cent,  of  the  operatives  own  their  homos." 
■ANDOLIN,  a  musical  instrument  It  is 
almond-shaped,  with  strings,  and  is  also  de- 
scribed as  resembling  the  half  of  a  pear  split 
lengthwise.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
nvioCpo,  and  is  the  ancient  form  of  the  lute 
known  to  the  E^ptians  for  &ft«en  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Its  origin  is  traced  to 
the  cetare,  cither,  or  zither  ancestry  of  all  stringed 
instrnments,  including  the  clavichord  and  the 
piano.    It  is  cbiefi]'  retained  in  use  bj  the  Nea- 

Elitans  and  Milanese  of  Italy.  It  has  been 
own  by  the  other  names  of  mandola,  bandon- 
rina,  pandourin.  and  tandourin.  The  bandouri- 
na  was  flat.  The  Neapolitan  instrument  has 
fonr  strings.    The  mandolin  of  Milan  is  rarer. 
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a  Onger-boarii,  and  seventeen  frets.  It  is  tuned 
like  the  violin,  in  fifths,  and  has  oveispun  strings. 
The  tones  are  made  hy  touching  the  strings  wilh 
a  plectram  of  tortoise-she! I,  hum,  or  ostrich  or 
whalebone;  while  the  modulations  are  eSected 
by  the  Angers  of  the  left  hand.  Beethoven 
wroto  a  sonata  tor  this  instrument ;  and  the 
serenade  of  "Don  Juan"  was  originally  written 
for  the  mandolin. 

MARINE  CONFERENCE,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL. On  Feb.  2,  1888,  the  Hon.  Perry 
Belmont  introduced  in  the  House  of  Kepresent- 
atives  a  resolution  recommending  a  bill  that 
authorized  the  Government  to  invite  delegates 
from  diflereut  countries  to  unite  with  American 
delegates  in  an  International  Marine  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  Washington.  This  bill  became  a 
law  on  July  9,  1888,  and  its  execution  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of  State,  an  appro- 
priation of  $30,000  t>eing  made.  The  Conference 
was  designed  to  revise  and  amend  the  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  practice  concerning  vessels  at  sea 
and  navigation  generally,  and  the  international 
code  of  nag  and  night  signals ;  to  adopt  a  uni- 
form system  of  marine  sound  signals,  or  other 
means  of  plainly  indicating  the  direction  in 
which  vessels  are  moving  in  a  fog.  mist,  or  fail- 
ingsnow.and  in  thick  weather  orat  night;  todis- 
.L -"—IS  systems  employed  for  the  saving 


sels,  for  conveying  to  mariners  and  others  warn- 
ings of  approaching  storms,  of  danger  to  naviga- 
tion, of  changes  in  lights,  buoys,  anifother  marks ; 
and  to  m^e  other  important  regulations  for  the 
prevention  of  collisions  and  other  avoidable  dis- 
asters. The  final  conclusions  of  the  Conference 
were  to  be  submitted  to  all  maritime  nations  for 
nitiflcalion.  These  subjects  were  divided  into 
the  following  branches,  for  convenience : 

1.  Enlea  of  the  mnd  at  sea. 

2.  IntenuitioDal  slcnala. 

B.  Lit'o-savinff  stations,  methods,  and  applisnocs. 

4.  Storrn-nigaalB, 

5.  OlwtnictioDS  to  DBviim^on  on  the  high  seas. 
S.  Lights,  baoys,  and  beacons. 

7.  Qualiflcatiangof  offloers. 

8.  Color-hlindnees. 
e.  The  use  of  oil. 

10.  Ocean  lanes. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Conference  should  as- 
semble at  the  invitation  of  the  President.    The 
invitations  were  sent  to  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  and  nearly  all   accepted  the  invitation. 
England  hesitated  ei,  first, 
ana  the  date  of  the  Con- 
ference, which  was  fixed 
for  April   19,   1889,   was 
postponed  until   Oct.  16, 
England    having   finally 
decided  to  be  repregcnted. 
The  invitations  expressly 
provided    that   no  ques- 
tions reiating  to  the  regu- 
lation  of  trade  or  com- 
merce   were    within    the 
scope  of  the   discussion ; 
and  that,  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  questions  that  might  be  prewnt«d 
to  the  Conference,  no  state  should  be  entitled  to 
more  than  one  vote,  no  matter  what  might  be 
the  number  of  delegates  representing  it. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
interests  involved  in  this  Conference,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  statistics  of  1881  showed  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  existing  of  over  100  tons  to  be 
54,976,  of  which  8,892  were  steamers.  The  total 
tonnage  of  the  worid  was  20,046,000.  and  the 
number  of  senmen  1,69^,000;  the  total  value  of 
shipping  and  merchandise  annually  carried  at 
sea  was  $7,000,000,000;  the  annual  loss  of  life 
by  marine  casualties  was  estimated  at  5,400 ;  and 
the  value  of  ships  and  cargo  lost  was  about  $230,- 
000,000.  In  1881  the  number  of  vessels  missing 
was  101;  sunk  by  collision,  205;  burned,  220; 
stranded,  1,108;  water-logged,  etc.,  550;  total 
number  lost,  2,198— about  800.000  tons.  Since 
1^1  the  annual  loss  has  increased. 

The  American  delegates  to  the  Conference  met 
in  the  diplomatic  reception  room  at  the  State 
Department  on  March  25,  1889.  This  delega- 
tion included  Reai^Admiral  Samuel  R.  Frank- 


States  Lifo-Saving  Service ;  Capt.  James  W.  Nor- 
cross,  of  Massachusetts,  representing  the  Mer- 
chants' Sailing  Marine;  Capt.  John  W.  Shock- 
ford,  of  Pennsvlvania,  Supenntendent  of  the  Red 
Star  Line  ;  William  W.  Goodrich,  a  maritime 
lawyer  of  New  York;  and  Clement  A.  Griscom, 
of  Pennsylvania,  President  of  the  International 
Navigation  Company.     Lieut  S.  A.  Stanton, 
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IT.  S.  N.,  was  appointed  temporary  secretary.  Lieut. VincendenCottmann, U.S. N., was elect- 
This  meeting  was  simply  for  the  organization  of  ed  permanent  secretary.  The  Conference  fairly 
the  American  delegation,  and  to  establish  a  cen-  began  work  on  Oct.  17,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
tral  point  for  the  reception  of  communications,  close  of  the  year  met  every  day,  excepting  ooca- 
etc.  On  Oct.  16,  1880,  the  delegates  to  the  Con-  sional  rests  of  two  or  three  days.  Most  of  the 
ference  assembled  at  the  State  Department,  and  work  was  done  by  committees,  who  discussed  the 
the  Secretarjr  of  State  James  G.  Blaine  wel-  sublects  in  their  charge  and  reported  thereupon 
comed  them  in  a  brief  address.  On  motion  of  to  the  Conference,  when  the  report  was  accepted 
Charles  Hall,  a  member  of  the  British  dele^a-  or  rejected  by  a  Tote  of  the  countries.  The 
tion,  Rear- Admiral  Samuel  R.  Franklin,  U.  S.  N.,  meetings  were  held  at  the  Wallach  House.  Ad- 
was  elected  president  of  the  Conference.  The  ditioniu  secretaries  were  Hon.  Cecil  A.  Spring 
following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  who  took  part  Rice,  of  the  English  delegation ;  Charles  Ribiere, 
in  the  proceedings,  not  Including  those  of  the  France;  and  Walter  Bhice,  Germany.  In  the 
United  States  delegation,  already  given :  beginning  of  the  Conference  the  British  dele- 

Audria^Hungary,^^roxi  Hermann  de  Spaun,  rear  g»tion  announced  ^eir  intention,  under  instruo- 

admiral  ImperiflJ  Royal  Navy.  tions  from  their  Government,  to  confine  their 

JW^fttm.— Theodore  Verbrugghe.  share  in  the  discussions  to  two  subjects — marine 

BrazU,—Cik^.  Luub  Felippe  de  Saldanha  de  Gama  signals  and  the  draught  to  which  vessels  should 

and  Capt.  Joaohim  Antonio  Cordovie.  be  restricted  when  loaded.    (Afterward  these  in- 

CA»/t.— Bear -Admiral   Viel  and   LieuL  Blcaido  structions  were  rescinded,  and  the  British  dele- 

^®5S^°^^'r.    A    A    ir    o<  V       i^  J      /^u  gates  took  part  in  all  the  discussions.)     This 

N^Ta;:^.S5^Iitut'chS"^'sLT^5''the  CW^  |«'«8««°''  further  announced  that  Her  Majesty's 

nese  navy.  Government  would  not  consider  as  bmdmg  any 

Denmark,— Z.  A.  Garde,  A.  Sohneider.  o^  the  regulations  or  conclusions  adopted  by  the 

/ran«0.— The  naval  aUaeJU  of  the  French  Emoassy  Conference.    Standing  committees  were  appoint- 

at  London,  Capt.  Lanneluo;  M.  Vetilliirt,  Engineer-  ed  from  time  to  time,  to  consider  the  various 

in-Chief  of  Bridges  and  Boads:  M.  Ribiere,  enjfineer  subjects  before  the  Conference, 
of  the  flrst  class  :M.  Weil,  Judge  of  the  Tribunal  of       rf^Q  first  positive  action  of  the  Conference 

First  Inatanoe  of  the  Berne.  4.«iojoK-o.;i  fkof  «  v^^^^y^  »f«o^  ^^<».,^i  «,k:»k  ;- 


G€nnanv. — Dr.  Sieve  Kimr,  President  of  the  8u-  j         .i       v   .       .      •  j        j       .        ^      \         " 

peme  Court  of  Hamburg  ;  Capt.  Mensing,  German  fer  sail  or  being  towed,  and  not  under  steam,  is 

navy;  August  Feigel,  Consul-General  of  Germany  at  ^o  be  considered  a  sailmg  vessel ;  and  every  steam 

New  York  ;  Privy  Councilor  Donner,  retired  captain  vessel  which  is  under  steam,  whether  under  sail 

German  navy ;  Auten  Sanchez  de  la  Gorda,  lieuten-  or  not,  is  to  be  considered  a  vessel  under  steam." 

ant  in  the  Imperial  Navy.  The  next  was  a  vote  on  a  proposition  to  pro- 

(W  ^ttatn-Charl^  Hall,  Q.  C,  M.  P. ;  Ad-  vide  additional  lights  for  towing  steamers,  in  the 

Rm'Sh^'^L?l!?/£?r®lS^^Sj-^'  vo'n  .^T?^^°-  form  of  an  amendment  providing  " That  a  smaU 

Btnitb;  Admiral e>ir  ucoige  Nares.K.  C.  B. ;  Thomas  u«;«k*.  i;«.U4-  «u»#f  ♦k^  #,,^.«»i  ^»^*^^m  ««-«4.  --.«« 

Gray,  i^ssistant  secretary  Wine  bepartmeit.  Board  ^"^^^  H^}  *^^  **^®  ^°°?^  <>f  after  mwt  may 


^au^^mato.— Fernando  Cruz,   Uinister  of  Guato-  was  adopted, 

mala  at  Washington.                                 .  ^    v,  ^n  amendment  to  the  rules,  which  was  adopt- 

Bawat^-U.  A.  P.  Carter,  Minister  at  Washing-  ed,  provides  that  in  thick  weather  a  sailing  ship 

Honduras.-:DT.  Don  Jeionimo  Zelaya,  representa-  ?"^^^  "^f  "  f*^*^^  °i*^®  ^**^  ^f""  ^^S  horn,  at  in- 

tive  of  Honduras  at  Washington.  tervals  of  not  more  than  one  minute,  when  on  the 

/j5a/y.— The  Chevalier  Raphael  Scttembrini,  captain  starboard  tack,  one  blast ;  when  on  the  port  tack, 

in  the  Royal  Navy.  two  blasts  in  succession ;  and  when  with  the  wind 

Japan.— P.  Tcnkahara,  Imperial  Department  of  abaft  the  beam  three  blasts  in  succession."    It 

Communications ;  Lieut,  ft.  Baba,  I.  N.,  naval  aUoM  was  also  held  that  the  proviso  in  the  rules  should 

to  Japanesel^gation  at  Washington.  be  continued  which  directed  that  "  signals  should 

.  -««♦<»•— ScDor  Don  Matias  Romero,  Mexican  Mm-  ij^  sounded  bv  a  bellowR  or  nthf^p  miv^hAnif^A] 

ister  at  Washington ;  Scfior  Don  Angel  Ortiz  Monas-  •  _   ®®^5^®?  %  *  oeilows  or  otner  mecHamcal 

terio,  commodore  in  the  Mexican  navy.  "^^^ns.      In  all  cases  where  the  regulations  re- 

Mcaroffua.—C.  Choynez.  quire  a  bell  to  be  used,  a  drum  will  be  substi- 

Norway.—P,  T.  Selvesen,  captain  in  the  Norwe-  tuted  on  board  Turkish  vessels.    This  was  in 

gian  Royal  Navy ;  S.  W.  Flood,  agent  of  the  maritime  accordance  with  the  religious  principles  of  the 

insurance  companies  in  New  York.  Turks,  who  object  to  the  use  of  bells.    The  other 

^:!^7&dSi^rLfc^.  ""^  "'*«  ""d  amendmente  adopted  were  theee : 

5^a»».— Senor  Don  Jacobo  Varolo,  Prenident  of  the  *     Side  lights,  red  and  green,  shall  be  placed  in  steam 

Spanish  Marine  Commission  in  New  York ;  Don  Bal-  vessels  not  forward  of  the  masthead  light,  and  in 

domero  Vega,  lieutenant  in  the  Spanish  navy.  sailing  vessels  as  near  abreast  the  foremast  as  prao- 

Sweden.—T.  S.  Malmberg,  Chief  of  the  Nautical  ticable. 

Meteoroloricical  Bureau,  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Every  ship,  whether  a  sailing  ship  or  a  steamship, 

5»ai».-^Frederick  William  Vemy,  of  the  Siamese  shall  in  a  fog,  mist,  felling  snow,  or  during  heavv 

Legation  m  London.  rainstorms,  go  at  a  moderate  speed,  having  careftil 

At!lherlands.—D.  Hubert,  captain  in  the  Steam  Nav-  re^rard  to  the  existing  conditions  and  circnmstanees; 

uration  Company ;  J.  H.  Van  Steyne,  commander  in  and  a  steam  vessel  hearing  apparently  before  her 

the  Netherlands  Royal  Navy  •  and  G.  de  Weckherlin.  beam  the  fo<?  signal  of  a  vessel,  the  position  of  which 

Venezuela.— Sehor  Alessandro  Urbsneja ;  Senor  Ni-  is  not  ascertained,  shall,  so  far  as  the  drcumsUnces 

cola  Bolet  Perazo  ;  Senor  Francisco  Antonio  Silva,  of  the  case  admit,  stop  her  engines  and  then  proceed 

Chargi  (P  Affairet  of  Venezuela  at  Washington ;  Senor  vf\\h  caution  until  dan^r  of  collision  is  over. 

Jose  Audrade.  A  ship  which  is  required   by  these  rules  to  keep 

Uruguay.— Dr.  Alberto  Nin.  out  of  the  way  of  another  ship  shall,  if  the  dxcum- 
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Btances  of  the  case  admit,  avoid  croMlng  ahead  of  the  SidliD^^  yesaela  of  leps  than  five  tons  fn^Ms  tdDnago^ 

other.  engaged  m  trawl iof?,  ehaU  not  be  obliged  to  cairj  the 

Any  ship  ooming  up  with  any  other  ship  fh>m  any  white  light  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph :  but 

other  direction  more  than  two  points  abaft  her  beam,  if  they  do  not  carry  such  light  they  shall  have  at  hand 

or  in  such  a  position  with  reference  to  the  vessel  she  a  lantern  showing  a  bright  white  light  and  exhibit  it 

is  overtaking  that  at  night  she  would  be  unable  to  see  where  it  can  best  oe  seen  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent 

either  of  the  vessel's  side  lights,  shall  be  deemed  to  collision  ;  and  instead  of  showing  a  red  pyrotechnic 

be  an  overtaking  ship ;  and  any  subsequent  alteration  light,  thev  may  show  a  flare-up  fight 

of  the  bearing  of  the  two  ships  shall  make  the  over-  All  sailing  vessels  of  five  tons  gross  tonnage  and 

taking  ship  a  crossing  ship  within  the  meaning  of  the  upward,  engaged  in  trawling,  having  their  trawl  in  the 

regulations  or  rules,  or  of  the  duty  of  keeping  clear  of  water,  and  not  being  stationarv  m  consequence  of 

the  overtaken  ship  until  she  is  finally  past  and  clear  their  gear  getting  fast  to  a  rock  or  other  obstruction, 

of  her.   As  by  day*  the  overtaking  ship  can  not  always  shall  carry  from  sunset  to  sunrise  a  white  light  in  a 

know  with  certainty  whether  she  is  before  or  abaft  lantern  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear  and  unbiok- 

this  direction  ft-om  the  other  ship,  she  should,  if  in  en  light  all  around  the  horizon, 

doubt,  assume  that  ahe  is  an  overtaking  ship,  and  That  the  minimum  power  only  of  each  such  light 

keep  out  of  the  way.  should  be  definitely  fixed,  leaving  it  to  the  Judgment 

In  clear  water  no  vessel  shall  attempt  to  cross  the  of  the  parties  responsible  for  fitting  out  the  ships  with 

bows  of  the  leaders  of  any^  squadron  01  three  or  more  proper  lanterns,  to  employ  lamps  of  this  or  ofhigher 

ships  in  regular  formation,  nor  unnecessarily  pass  power.    The  use  of  moandescent  Umps  to  be  per* 

through  the  unes  of  such  squadrons.    This  was  offered  mitted  ;  the  use  of  arc  lights  to  be  at  present  ex- 

by  the  dcle^tes  from  Groat  Britain ;  the  powers  vot-  duded  for  all  purposes  other  than    signaling  and 

ing  against  it  were  Franco,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands  search  lights, 

and  the  United  States.  Each  ukntcm  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  mm- 

When  approaching  a  vessel  to  put  a  pilot  on  board,  imum  power  of  light  is  to  be  found  at  eveiy  point 

or  when  there  is  risk  of  collision  with  another  vessel,  where  the  li^ht  is  to  be  visible  after  the  lamp  has 

a  pilot  vessel  shall  have  on  hand  two  lights,  one  rea  been  fitted  with  proper  screens, 

and  one  green,  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  flashed  That  the  lanterns  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  insure 

instantaneouslv,  which  should  be  kept  either  in  their  the  light  having  at   least  the   required   minimum 

places  screenea  or  on  deck  at  their  respective  sides  of  power  in  the  ideal  line  connecting  the  lantern  with 

the  vessel,  always  ready  for  use,  and  shall  flash  one  ihe  horizon,  even  though  the  ship  be  heeled  one  way 

of  them  in  order  to  show  the  direction  in  which  she  or  the  other  ten  degrees,  or  any  number  of  degrees 

is  heading  in  suflicient  time  to  prevent  collision.  decided  by  the  Conference. 

A  pilot  vessel  of  such  a  class  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  That  the  color  of  the  glasses  bv  which  the  color- 

alon^ide  a  vessel  to  put  a  pilot  on  board,  may  show  ing  of  the  light  is  to  be  produced  be  so  chosen,  if 

a  white  light  instead  of  carrying  a  white  light  at  the  po^ible,  that  the  lights  retain  their  distinctive  color 

masthead.    Such  vessel  shall  also  not  be  obliged  to  '  even  in  a  fog. 

carry  the  side  lights  proposed  for  the  larger  pilot  ves-  That  no  oetoiled  description  should  be  intemation- 

sels,  but  in  this  case  she  shall  have  ready  at  hand  a  ally  adopted  for  the  construction  of  the  lamp  or  lan- 

lantem  with  a  green  glass  on  the  one  side  and  a  red  tern,  so  that  a  fair  chance  be  given  inventors  to  pio- 

glasa  on  the  o&er  side,  and  on  approachinfr  a  vessel  duce  serviceable  articles. 

to  put  a  pilot  on   board,  or  on  approaching  to  or  A  steam  vessel  when  towing  another  vessel  shall, 

being  approached  by  a  vessel,  such  lantern  shall  be  in  addition  to  her  side  lights,  carry  two  bright  white 

exhibiUxi  in  suffldent  time  to  prevent  collision.  lights  in  a  vertical  line,  one  over  the  other,  not  less 

All  vessels  under  steam,  when  engaged  in  trawling,  than  six  feet  apart ;  ana  when  towing  more  than  one 

shall  carr^  on  or  in  front  of  the  foremast,  and  in  tiie  vessel  shall  cany  an  additional  bright  white  light  six 

same  position  as  the  white  light  which  other  steam  feet  above  or  beiow  such  li^ht. 

ships  are  required  to  carry,  a  lantern  showing  a  white  A  steam- vessel  or  a  sailing  vessel,  when  towing, 

light  ahead,  a  green  light  on  the  starboard  and  a  red  shall,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  minutes,  and 

light  on  the  port  side,  such  lantern  to  be  so  arranged  the  vessel  towed  may,  sound  on  the  whistle,  siren,  or 

as  to  show  an  unbroken  white  light  over  an  arc  of  the  fog  horn  three  blasts  in  succession— one  prolonged 

horizon  offour  points  ofthe  compass,  an  unbroken  green  blast  followed  by  two  short  blasts, 

light  over  an  arc  ofthe  horizon  often  f>oint8.  and  an  un-  A  steam  vessel  wishing  to  communicate  to  another, 

broken  red  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  often  points,  "The  way  is  ofi'mvship:  you  may  feel  your  way 

and  it  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  show  the  white  light  from  past  me,'*  may  sound  on  ncr  whlBtle  or  siren  three 

right  ahead  to  two  points  on  the  bow  on  each  side  of  blasts,  viz.,  short,  long,  short— with  intervals  of  dne 

the  vessel,  the  green  light  from  two  points  on  the  second  between  them. 

starboard  bow  to  four  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  A  ship  under  wa^,  which  is  unable  to  get  out  ofthe 

starboard  side,  and  the  red  light  ftom  two  points  on  way  of  an  approaching  vessel  through  not  being  under 

the  port  bow  to  four  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  port  command,  or  unable  to  manoeuvre  as  required  by  the 

side.    Such  vessels  snail  also  carry  a  white  light  in  a  regulations,  shall,  on  hearing  the  fog  signal  of  an  ap- 

globular  lantern,  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear  proaching  vessel,  sound  in  answer  on  her  whistie,  sl- 

and  unbroken  light  all  around  the  horizon,  the  lantern  ren,  or  fog  horn  four  short  blasts, 

containing  the  white  light  to  be  carried  lower  Uian  A  ship  employed  in  laying  or  picking  up  a  telegraph 

the  lantern  showing  the  green,  white,  and  red  lights,  cable  shall,  on  hearing  a  fog  horn  sounded,  on  ap- 

as  aforesaid  ;  so,  however,  that   the  actual  distance  proaching  to  or  being  approached  by  another  vcs»e}, 

between  them  shall  not  be  less  than  six  feet  nor  more  sound  in  answer  her  whistle,  siren,  or  fog  horn  three 

than  twelve  feet.  prolonged  blants  in  succession. 

All  sailing  vessels  of  flfty  tons  gross  tonnage  and  Every  ship  mny,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  attract  at- 

upward,  engaged  in  trawling,  shall  carry  a  white  light  tention^  in  addition  to  the  lighta  which  she  is  b^  these 

in  a  globular  lantern,  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear  regulations  required  to  carry,  show  a  flare-up  light,  or 

and  unbroken  light  ail  around  the  horizon,  and  also  use  any  detonating  signal  which  can  not  be  mistaken 

a  suflident  supply  of  red  pyrotechnic  lights,  which  for  a  distress  signal. 

shall  each  bum  for  at  least  thirty  seconds,  and  shall,  Pilot  vessels   wishing  to   offer  piloti^  to  other 

when  so  burning,  be  visible  for  the  same  distance  vessels  shall  be  provided  with  a  special  Fignal. 

under  the  same  conditions  as  the  white  light.    The  rpj^^  esUblishment  of  a  universal  maximum 

white  light  shall  be  shown  from  sunset  to  sunnse,  and  i^„  j  i-  ^  «,k;«k  „««  r*,*^  «*  f i,«  <»,uj«^f «  ;«  «rk;^i« 

one  ofthe  pyroledinic  light*  shall  be  Bhown  oi  ap-  l^^^^^*?,^  ^^f}  ^^  *"*!  of  the  subjects  m  which 

proaching  or  being  approached  by  another  vessel,  m  tne  Bntish  delegation  took   the    most  mterest, 

sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision.    All  lights  men-  was  defeated  in  committee, 

tioned  above  shall  be  visible  at  a  distance  ot  two  miles.  On  the  subjects  of  construction  and  equipment 
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of  Teasels,  discipline  and  sufficiency  of  crew,  and  dirtlngmsh  the  color  of  buoys  may  be  a  cause  of  aoci- 

inspection  of  vessels,  the  committee  reported—  dent  in  broad  daylight,                .^      , 

fWL  >.        ^t_        !_•  _A         *  •     J  •    *!.       -*•         «  It  IB  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  however,  that 

^J^$'  P^  ^^^  Bubjecto  opntomed  m  the  Bections  of  ^^  ^^  theee  defecta  need  not  be  enforced  in  the  caaee 

thiB  division,  no  international  rule  oould^  *>?,  ™*1?  of  mastem  and  mates  who  already  occupy  Buch  poei- 

which  would  secure  beneficial  reflults.    It  is  thought  ^j^j^j,                                              j         rj           x 

that  the  Conference  would  be  Kmited  In  each  case  to  a  rp^;  committee  purposely  avoids  making;  any  reo- 

recommendation  fixing  a  mmimum  for  the  objects  ommendation  as  to  thlmethoda  to  be  used  in  making 

which  It  IS  desired  to  secure  under  each  of  these  sec-  ^^^^  ^^  ^j,  ^-^^^         ^^  and  color-blindness,  or  m 

tion«.    If  such  a  minimum  were  made  the  legal  re-  conducting  the  necessary  examinations  for  officcra. 

qmrement,  it  would  have  an  i^unous  eflfect  upon  the  j^  j,  thouAt  that  the  desired  objecU  will  be  best  se- 

present  standard  of  efficiency  m  many  countries.    In  ^j^^j  by  leaving  each  country  to  employ  the  methods 

other  countnee,  where  such  efficiency  does  not  exist,  ^^^^  '      g^^  ^^^^  guitable. 

It  IS  thought  that  it  will  be  best  secured  by  uie  same  "^ 

means  which  have  secured  it  elsewhere,  leaving  each  As  to  the  use  of  oil  and  the  necessary  appara- 

nation  to  modi^  such  m«ins  in  wavs  which  will  best  tus  for  its  use,  the  committee  reported  that  there 

adapt  them  to  the  parUcular  methods  of  the  respective  ^^^^  y^  ^^  longer  any  doubt  that  the  proper  ap- 

^""1^,^X1;  found  that  tiie  present  rules  existing  in  Pi^^i^  ^'  ^^  '^  efficacious  on  the  open  sea.  but 

different  countries  upon  several  of  these  questions  are  that  there  are  conditions  under  which  the  action 

different  in  many  respects,  although  probably  equally  of  breaking  waves  is  not  thereby  much,  if  at  all, 

efficicnL    It  would  therefore  become  necessary,  in  modified,    its  effect  on  the  surf  over  bars  at  the 

forming  an  international  rule  in  such  cases,  to  reoom-  mouths  of  rivers  and  those  lying  off  beaches  is 

mend  changes  in  the  existing  rules  of  several  ooun-  especially  doubtful.    The  committee  was  of  the 

tries,  which  to  some  of  them  might  be  impracticable,  opinion  that  all  vessels  should  be  supplied  with 

This  is  thought  to  be  undesirable.   However,  the  com-  /proper  quantitv  of  either  animal  or  vegetoble 

mittee  eameatly  recommend  that—  "'f/u  *u   V-lu-  V       ^*»'*"'*  u    JT  L  *  ""©r*^"*^ 

All  vessels,  whether  propelled  by  steam  or  sail,  ?»1  (P^^^  of  which  seem  to  be  more  effective  on 

should  possess  a  margin  of  streneth  over  and  above  ^^^  waves  than  mineral  oil),  and  with  appliances 

that  which  is  required  to  enable  tnem  to  pertbrm  the  for  its  distribution, 

work  for  which  they  were  designed  and  built.  Concerning  uniform  inspection,  the  report  said 

A  chain,  a  bridge,  or  any  other  structure^  the  failure  that,  if  the  maritime  nations  should  agree  upon 
of  which  would  entail  the  loss  of  human  life,  mvaria-  uniform  requirements  with  respect  to  life-saving 
bly  has  a  <^°"d«™We  resei^o  of  ^^^^  apparatus  to  be  carried  on  boird  ship  and  as  t5 
m  other  worda,  the  admitted  working  load  is  always  ^tx,^^,.  ^*  ^;i  „«^  4.u«  ««^w«.«-««  .,»»«^4-»«  #«-  it- 
much  less  tiian  the  computed  strength;  or  the  strength  ^^®  '^.J^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^?  necessary  apparatus  for  its 
ascertwned  by  actual  tost;,  Certaifly  it  is  no  less  un-  ^^e,  uniform  inspections  might,  perhaps,  be  ad- 
portant  that  the  hull  of  a  v&ssel  should  contain  a  slmi-  vantageous;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  for- 
far  reserve.  Therefore,  to  obtain  as  much  as  seems  mulate  an  adequate  system  for  this  purpose  with- 
to  be  practicable  in  this  direction,  it  is  desirable  to  out  knowing  definitely  what  those  requirements 
rely  upon  efficient  and  oft-repeated  inspection,  when,  might  be;  and  even  then  it  would  be  doubtful, 
upon  the  least  mdication  of  distress  or  of  rupture  considerinir  the  creat  diversitv  of  administrative 
fc"S;;?eLe^"uSo'Jfed1f*^nt^'l,^^  methods  .^d  nll^inery  in  iifler«nt  «,«ntna. 
Ocean-going  steam  vessels  which  carry  passengera  ^hether  anv  practical  system  could  be  devised 
should  be  additionally  protected  by  having  efficient  t"*t  would  be  acceptable  to  all. 
bulkheads  6o  spaced  that,  when  an^  two  compartments  In  the  absence  of  any  full  report  from  the  Con- 
be  filled  with  water,  the  vessel  will  still  remain  in  a  ference,  it  has  been  only  possible  in  this  article 
seaworthv  condition,  and  two  at  least  of  UieamidshiM  to  indicate  briefly  a  portion  of  the  work  abso- 
bulkheads  should  be  twted  witii  water  pressure  to  tfie  lutely  completed  by  it  The  reports  of  commit- 
heufht  oi  the  deck  nextabove  the  water  hue.  ^       '         ^          ^  instances  Liopted  as  they 

regulations 


permitted  to  serve  on  board  any  MARITIME  EXHIBITION.  Since  the  de- 
vessel  in  tlie  capacity  of  seaman,  or  where  he  will  have  cline  of  American  shipping  began  as  a  forerun- 
to  stand  lookout,  whose  visual  power  is  below  olc  ner  of  the  civil  war  no  year  has  afforded  so  many 
half  normal,  or  who  is  red  or  green  color-blind.  encouraging  signs  of  a  revival  as  1889.    From 

f^JSj^ZSlf  aftSr  i^fj^^lZ'^^^Z^''^''  ^^:  Jan-  30,  till  Feb.  1,  the  American  Shipping  and 

terod  vessel  after  the  adoption  of  these  rules,  except  T«;i«o4-«i«i  t  »»^-.»  -,«-  ;«  «<w>»{»»  «*  xsr^IuiJr^,.^ . 

engineer  officere,  shall  be  required  to  have  a  certificate  In<i?stnal  League  was  in  se^ion  at  Washington ; 

that  he  has  the  necessary  visual  power,  and  that  he  is  ^^  ^^'  ^^»  ^'^^  International  Manne  Conierenoe 

not  red  and  green  color-blind.    He  shall  also  have  a  ^^t  in  that  cit^,  and  the  year  closed  with  the 

certificate  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  regulations  for  Maritime  Exhibition  in  Boston,  which  began  on 

preventing  ooUisions  at  sea,  and  with  the  duties  re-  Nov  4  and  remained  open  two  montha     The 

<luiredof  him  in  op-operating  with  a  life-saving  station  American  Shipping  League  was  formed  in  1886 

^°^^,JSt.K!n^^*                r.'^.    v  ,i  as  the  result  of  a  chance  conversation  between 

abKy^^y^r  '^l  \^^t.'^Tjt''^jTl^^;  J^f  acquaintances  in  the  St.  Charles  Hot.1,  New 

his  eyes  exkmined  for  visual  pbwer  and  color-blind-  9^^®*^^    ^he  present  year  saw  it  for  the  first 

ness,  and  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  result ;  also  to  ^i"*®  completely  organized  with  representatives 

enable  the  master  of  any  vessel  to  have  the  eyes  of  any  from  many  States  and  Territories,  and  a  goodly 

of  his  crew  tested  for  the  same  purpose.    It  is  the  attendance  of  delegates  at  the  national  conven- 

opinion  of  the  committee  that  defective  visual  power  tion.    (See  Maeine  Confeeencb.)    Various  and 

f^.  '^?u'u'^'^A^^^'  '?*"'??  ^^  ^^^!  'f'  *i5S~*H  successive  incidents  have  led  up  to  the  pr^limi- 

Color-blindness  is  a  source  of  danger,  more  especially  ^^ests.     First  among  them    may  be  mentioned 

at  night,  because  of  tiie  inability  of  a  colorblind  per-  ^n«  reconstruction  of  the  navy,  begun  under  the 

son  to  distinguish  between  the  red  and  green  lights,  administration  of  one  of  the  great  political  par- 

The  inabUity  on  the  part  of  an  officer  or  lookout  to  ties,  continued  under  the  rival  organization,  and 
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resamed  by  the  first  party  on  its  return  to  power,  feet  long,  snrronnding  a  parallelogram  whence 
The  genera]  question  is  now  favored  by  ptartisans  spectators  could  witness  the  mancBuvree  of  sroali 
of  both  sides.  When  this  reconstruction  was  boats,  naphtha  and  steam  launches,  and  other 
begun,  many  of  the  materials  had  to  be  import-  machine-uriyen  craft  which  were  afloat  in  great 
ed ;  but  the  offer  of  fair  encouragement  from  the  yariety.  Among  the  most  important  objects  in 
Ck>yemment  produced  the  necessary  machinery,  this  department  were  the  capstans,  windlasses, 
and  now  the  heaviest  of  armor  plates  can  be  and  similar  machinery  shown  by  the  American 
made  in  American  works.  That  the  American  Ship  Windlass  Company  of  Proviaence,  including 
genius  for  ship-building  was  not  lost  during  its  the  most  powerful  steam  windlass  ever  construct- 
long  period  of  comparative  disuse  was  singu-  ed  for  use  on  shipboard.  Here,  too,  were  boilers 
larly  proved  by  the  result  of  the  three  interna-  of  nearly  all  the  latest  and  most  approved  types, 
tionaf  yacht  races  of  1885, 1886,  and  1887.  No  anchors,  huge  buoys  from  the  tfnited  States 
American  had  ever  designed  or  built  a  vessel  of  Light  House  Board,  and  scores  of  heavy  castings 
the  class  called  for  in  the  first  of  these  races ;  suggestive  rather  of  the  machine  shop  than  of 
but  when  the  necessity  arose,  a  design  was  made,  the  ship.  Among  these  engines  representinff 
and  within  a  few  months  a  vessel  was  built  that  oenturies  of  patient  scientific  stud^,  was  a  mo£ 
defeated  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  British  em  specimen  of  ship  carpentry  highly  interest- 
handicraft,  representing  the  results  of  a  genera-  ing  as  an  example  of  American  ingenuity,  namely, 
tion  of  costly  experiment  and  calculation.  So  it  a  dinker-built  ooat  about  forty  feet  long,  built  by 
was  in  each  of  tne  succeeding  years.  Every  for-  shipwrecked  mariners— Joshua  Slocum  and  hui 
eign  improvement  was  out-matched  by  the  Amer-  two  sons — near  Paranaffua,  South  America,  nearly 
ican  designer,  Edward  Buixess,  of  Boston.  In  7,000  miles  from  New  York,  In  this  craft  Capt. 
connection  with  these  incidents  may  be  men-  Slocum  and  his  family,  including  his  wife,  made 
tioned,  as  bearing  in  favor  of  Amirican  shipping,  the  voyage  home  in  safety.  The  vessel  was  built 
the  Pan-American  Congress,  the  proposed  estab-  with  only  the  ordinary  tools  of  a  carpenter's  outfit 
lishment  of  a  naval  reserve,  and  the  equipment  which  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck ;  and  while 
of  school-ships  by  the  General  (Government  and  the  father  and  his  sons  worked  at  ship-building, 
by  the  State  of  New  Fork,  which  State  also  pur-  the  mother  made  the  sails,  which  were  finished 
poses  the  establishment  of  a  naval  militia.  Add  when  the  vessel  was  ready  to  launch.  This 
to  these  novel  features  introduced  by  yacht  dubs  achievement  and  the  voyage  that  followed  are 
— notably  the  Corinthian  and  Seawanhaka  clubs  among  the  practical  romances  of  modem  times 
of  New  York — ^looking  to  practical  instraction  in  and  are  far  more  worthy  of  fame  than  the  un- 
navigation  and  seamanship,  also  lectures  by  ex-  necessary  and  therefore  silly  attempts  made 
perts  to  members  of  these  same  dubs,  and  it  is  from  time  to  time  to  cross  the  Atlimtic  in  small 
evident  that  the  Boston  exhibition  was  in  sym-  sail  boats. 

pathy  with  a  popular  reawakening  of  the  nauti-  In  the  music  room  the  most  commanding  ob- 

cal  instinct.  ject  was  the  model  of  the  schooner  yacht  already 

New  England  was  the  birthplace  of  ship-build-  referred  to,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ship-builder^s 

ing  and  seamanship,  and  it  was  eminently  prop-  skill  in  the  direction  of  artistic  finish,  which 

er  that  Boston  should  take  the  initiative  in  a  modem  yachtsmen  call  for.    Almost  alongside 

practical  showing  of  what  American  ship-build-  of  her  was  a  section  of  hemp  cable  twenty-eight 

ers  and  sailors  can  do,  even  after  nearly  a  gen-  inches  in  circumference,  such  as  was  used  by  war- 

eration  of  decadence.     It  is  daimed  that  the  ships  in  the  days  of  Perry  and  Decatur,  early  in 

E resent  exhibition  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  the  present  century, 

eld,  but  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  in  London  One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  late 

in  1888  was  so  nearly  like  it  in  general  pur-  years,  commercially  speaking,  is  the  fact  that  a 

pose  and  design  that  it  should  hardly  be  ig-  steam  engine  that  is  not  powerful  enough  to  pro- 

nored.     The  Boston  exhibition,  however,  was  pel  a  vessel  if  fitted  on  board  in  the  usual  way, 

broader  in  scope,  and  its  proiectors  are  entitled  can  tow  two  yessels  like  her  if  unshipped  and 

to  all  credit  for  their  orinnality  and  enterprise,  set  up  on  board  a  launch  or  tug.    A  krge  num- 

The  fair  was  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Building,  in  ber  of  barges  are  now  building  suited  for  the 

the  handsome  new  district  of  the  dty  covering  coal  trade,  and  intended  to  be  towed  in  fieets  of 

what  was  once  a  marshy  tract  known  as  the  Back  four  or  five  by  a  single  tug.    Hitherto  this  trade 

Bay.    The  four  principal  divisions  of  the  exhibi-  has  been  confined  to  old  canal  barges,  and  has 

tion  were :  1,  tne  basement,  containing  heavy  proved  so  profitable  that  as  the  old  craft  wear 

machinery,  buoys,  metal  castinn,  and  tne  like ;  out  or  are  wrecked  new  ones  specially  designed 

2,  the  music  room,  with  a  completely  rigged  and  for  the  purpose  are  taking  their  places.     The 

full-sized  model  of  the  schooner  yacht  "  Quick-  new  barges  are  equipped  with  moderate  sail  pow- 

step,"  surrounded  by  small  models  from  the  Na-  er,  so  that  if  the  tow  is  broken  up  each  member 

tional  Museum,  cordage,  and  the  like ;  3,  the  can  take  care  of  itself  even  in  considerable  stress 

main  hall,  with  its  galleries  devoted  to  models  of  weather.    This  development  of  the  tow  barge 

from  building-yards,  photographs,  charts,  boats  calls  for  a  radical  improvement  in  towing  appa- 

of  all  >inds,  and  specimens  of  blocks,  cordage,  ratus,  for  the  strain  is  so  tremendous  that  no  or- 

rigging,  etc. ;  4^  the  fine-art  gallery,  containing  dinaiy  hawser  can  endure  it    Mighty  windlasses 

a  lar^  number  of  paintings  relative  to  the  sea  are  therefore  provided  capable  of  paying  out 

and  its  life,  and  including  ** portraits"  of  many  and  hauling  in  heavy  steel- wire  cable  under  al- 

famous  men-of-war  and  merchantmen.    The  sub-  most  any  conditions  of  weather.    The  new  sys- 

dassification  was  elaborate  and  need  not  be  re-  tem  of  towage  was  conceived  in  Boston,  and  &as 

peated  here.  been  carried  to  its  present  perfection   mainly 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  basement  was  a  through  the  enterprise  of  the  Boston  Tow-Boat 

canal  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  five  hundred  Company. 
VOL.  xxxx. — 84  A 
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More  picturesque  and  equally  usefulis  the  de-    Btamtoiuuiffs loo^oootoafl. 

▼elopment  of  aea-jjoing  schooners  as  shown  in  ^^S^  *  ^raw  tboat  lOO  mU«s  e^h     ^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  exhibition.     Ten  years  ago  three-masted  wbleh,'fbr'8bod«rBa7ew/won]d          8,ooo,oo(Cooo miiM. 

schooners  were  rare  enough  to  attract  notice.  Lbm  tti«  i^ooo-miie  proTiaioii,  would  re- 

Now  they  are  seen  iii  every  port,  and  four  mast-  ^^'^S!miiiiiiiii,V"/.:::::.       '^^SSlw 

ed  schooners  are  becoming  familiar  on  all  the    gaii  tonnage  in  foraigDtnde 90Qi,ow  toon. 

nt  ocean  routes.    These  fine  vessels  are  strict-  Areng\ag  aboat  co  miles  a  daf  . .' .'           4S,ooq,(MO  mUea. 

sientiflc  in  every  item  of  construction,  and  J^?*!:/"  ?^£;,?  y^^i'^^^^^iS^  M.500,000,000 1 

theiradvantagesoversquare-rigeedshipsofequal  ^Jtr^SS^'^^^ntS:':^ 

size  is  that  they  can  be  managed  by  a  crew  num-       mci 18,600,000; 

bering  nine  men  aU  told,  namely,  master,  first  At  go  oenta  a  lnil^  which  would  amount,          •.flsnaM„ 

and  second  officers,  cook,  engineer,  and  four  sea-       ^^    ^     f4,«»,oooTO 

men.    The  enfiineer  is  chanred  with  the  care  of  „,                        bbcapitulatiow. 

It     J     *»»w  w"6i»*«wi   ^  v.»«.i6««  w*««  i#M«  *.«*«  V*     8team  tonnaffe 8900.000  00 

the  donkey  en^ne,  where  steam  is  kept  up  at  all  a^u  tonuafefT.. ..!..... !...                         ToSaooo  00 

times,  and  which  is  expected  to  do  heavy  work^  

such  as  weighing  anchor,  hoisting  the  large  sails.         Total  pramlnm  to  be  paid $4,950,000  00 

and  handling  freight.    These  vessels  are  largely  There  are  indications  in  all  directions  that  the 

engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  and  can  carry  from  lethargy  that  settled  upon  the  sea-going  indus- 

tjSoO  to  3,000  tons.     They  require  no  oallast  tries  just  before  and  during  the  civu  war  is  now 

when  empty,  and  constantly  ride  out  the  heaviest  passing  away.    Such  exhibitions  as  that  held  in 

gales  of  the  north  Atlantic.    They  are  destined  Boston  will  no  doubt  be  repeated  in  other  sea- 

to  play  an  important  part  in  American  com-  board  cities,  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of 

meroe.    A  five-masted  schooner,  the  **  (Governor  possibilitv  that  men  who  remember  the  Ameri- 

Ames,'*  built  at  Bath,  Me.,  has  made  several  sue-  can  Merchant  Marine  in  the  height  of  its  pros- 

cessf cd  voyages,  and  it  is  believed  by  manv  ship-  perity  in  1853  may  see  it  eoualiy  prosperous  and 

pers  that  she  is  but  the  pioneer  of  others  of  equal  powerful  before  the  close  of  the  present  century, 

size.    It  is  held  that  vessels  of  this  class  can  be  MABTLAND,  a  Middle  State;   one  of  the 

navigated  at  so  small  expense  that  they  can  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Constitution  April 

compete  successfully  with  steamers  and  square-  28, 1788 ;  area,  12,210  square  miles ;  population, 

rigged  vessels  in  long  voyages.  according  to  the  last  decennial  census  (iwOX  034,- 

As  an  object  lesson  in  the  history  of  the  Amer-  948 ;  capital,  Annapolis, 

ioaa  Merchant  Service,  the  exhibition  was  highly  GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 

suggestive  and  instructiveu    The  general  state-  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Elihu  £. 

ment  that  the  United  States  lost  the  maritime  Jackson,   Democrat ;    Secretary   of   State,   K 

supremacy  of  the  world,  mainly  through  igno-  W.  Le  Compte ;  Treasurer,  Stevenson  Archer ; 

rant  and  hasty  legislation,  when  it  was  almost  Comptroller,  L.  Victor  Baughman ;  Attomey- 

within  its  grasp,  is  deplorably  true;  but  it  is  not  General,  William  P.  Whvte ;  Secretary  of  State 

true  that  our  country  is  an  insignificant  mari-  Board  of  Education,  M.  A.  Newell ;  Tax  Com- 

time  power.     While  American  snips  have  lost  missioner,  Levin  Woolford ;  Chief  Justice  of  the 

the  foreiflp  trade,  the  coastwise  traffic  has  largely  Court  of  Appeals,  Richard  H.  Alvey ;  Associate 

developed,  because  foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  Justices,  James  M.  Robinson,  James  McSherry, 

to  trade  between  United  States  ports.    In  total  Levin  T.  H.  Irvinsf,  William  S.  Bryan,  Frederick 

tonnage  the  United  States  are  second  only  to  Stone,  Oliver  Miller,  and  George  Yellott  suo- 

Great  Britain.    It   has   been   shown  that  the  ceeded  by  David  Fowler.    Judge  Tellott  retired 

building  of  one  steamship  of  2,500  tons  involves  on  July  19,  having  reached  the  limit  of  age,  and 

the  labor  of  600  men  belonging  to  30  difi!erent  the  Governor  appointed  in  his  place  David  Fow- 

trades  and  representing  tne  average  payment  ler,  who  afterward  became  his  own  successor  by 

of  about  $500  a  year  to  each  man.    Save  the  popular  election. 

United  States  alone,  all  the  maritime  nations  Finances. — There  was  a  balance  of  $532,069.- 

give  liberal  subsidies  to  steamers  for  the  ocean  46  in  the  State  treasury  on  Sept  30, 1888 ;  the 

mail  service — France,  $4,500,000 ;  Great  Britain,  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing  amounted  to  $2,- 

$3,750,000 :  even  Hungary  pays  $372,000.    The  067,348.71  ;  the  disbursements  were  $2,108,686,- 

United  States  paid  $326,735  in  subsidies  in  1888 ;  16 ;  and  there  remained  on  Sept.  30, 1889,  a  bal- 

but  of  this  $278,117.41  went  to  foreign  ships,  ance  of  $490,727.01.    The  reduction  in  the  tre&»-' 

and  to  Americans  less  than  $50,000.  It  has  been  ury  surplus  during  the  year  is  explained  by  the 

proposed  to  stimulate  the  revival  of  American  fact  that  special  appropriations  of  the  Legislature 

shipping  by  the  payment  of  30  cents  a  ton  for  of  1888  were  lar^r  by  $213,117.82  than  the  same 

ever^  1,000  miles  traversed  between  home  and  appropriations   in    1886,  including  $50,000  for 

foreign  ports.    Amon^  the  interesting  statistics  colored  schools  and  large  sums  for  narbor  relief, 

presented  at  the  Mantime  Exhibition  was  the  militia,  etc. 

following  estimate,  based  upon  what  is  known  as  The  receipts  of  school  tax  for  the  year  were 

the  Tonnage  bill,  showing  that  for  less  than  $5,-  $545,956.78,  and  the  disbursements  $5&,191.8o. 

000,000  American  shipping  could  be  placed  in  a  The  State  debt  amounted,  at  the  end  of  the 

position  once  more  to  compete  with  foreign  lines,  fiscal  year  1889,  to  $10,370,535.56,  and  the  pro- 

That  the  returns  would  aggregate  many  times  ductive   assets   to    $6,031,255.04,    leaving   the 

the  sum  named  seems  obvious :  amount  of  debt  for  which  interest  has  to  be  pro- 

Ameiloan  tonnace  leglatered  (foreign  vided  by  taxation,  $4,339,280.52.    The  sterling 

tea-going) :  debt  has  been  replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  the 

l^f^ iSSXS!?!!-  issue  of  bonds  bearing  3  per  cent  interest 

^^^  ^°'-  Under  the  act  of  1888,  chapter  154,  the  indcbt- 

Total 1,000,000  tona.  edness  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tidewater  Canal 
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companies  to  the  State  has  been  adjusted  in  the  some  loss  to  life  in  the  State.  The  oyerflow 
following  manner:  The  snm  of  $127,500  has  occasioned  much  inconvenience  at  the  National 
been  paid  into  the  State  treasury ;  the  period  for  Capitol,  but  the  effects  were  not  serious,  in  spite 
the  nayment  of  the  debt  due  by  the  companies  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  South  Washington, 
has  Deen  extended  fifty  years,  and  the  rate  of  except  at  the  highest  points,  were  submerged 
interest  reduced  to  2  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep  for  about  twenty- 
claims  of  the  Maryland  Coal  Company,  the  Con-  four  hours.  On  the  upper  Potomac  the  results 
solidation  Coal  ComiMUiy.  and  other  small  claims  were  far  more  grave.  About  fifty  lives  were 
have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  lost,  several  hundred  families  were  left  home- 

For  1880  the  total  assessed  value  of  property  less,  and  more  than  $2,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
in  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  stock  of  corjpora-  erty  destroyed  in  Maryland.  There  was  not 
tions,  was  $477,898,380  against  $490,016,183  for  a  mountain  stream  or  rivulet  in  the  western 
1888,  a  decrease  of  $12,617,803.  Corporation  part  of  the  State  which  was  not  transformed 
stock  and  assets  were  assessed  for  1889  at  $77,-  into  a  freshet.  Scores  of  villages,  some  of  them 
150,304.86,  making  the  totid  assessed  valuation  containing  important  manufactories,  were  inun- 
for  the  year  $554,548,684.86b  A  State  tax  of  17|  dated,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  farm  lands 
cents  on  each  $100  was  assessed  for  1889,  of  were  laid  waste.  The  loss  bv  ruined  bridges, 
which  101  cents  were  for  school  purposes.  washouts,  and  land  slides  of  the  Western  Divis- 

Edncation.— For  the  school  year  ending  in  ion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  reached 
1888  the  whole  number  of  school  children  in  the  more  than  half  a  million  dollars.  The  Chesa- 
State  was  209,123 — white  children  176,587,  col-  peake  and  Ohio  Canal,  which  runs  from  Will- 
ored  children  32,536.  The  average  attendance  lamsport,  Md.,  to  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  cost 
of  white  pupils  was  94,976,  and  of  colored  pupils  many  million  dollars,  at  the  outset  was  utterly 
14,221.  The  total  receipts  from  all  resources —  ruined.  The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  and 
State,  county,  and  city — for  the  year  were  $1,-  its  connecting  lines,  the  Baltimore  and  Harris- 
719,695.14,  nearly  all  of  which  was  disbursed  for  bur^  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  roads  were  ex- 
school  purposes.  tensively  damaged  by  washouts  and  destruction 

During  the  school  jear  ending  in  1889,  the  of  bridges  over  a  length  of  about  sixtjr  miles, 
amount  of  the  expenditures  for  schools  which  Hundreds  of  square  miles  in  the  vicmity  of 
was  disbursed  by  the  Stat«,  was  $398,949.90  Haeerstown  and  Shippenburg  and  in  the  Cum- 
for  white  schools  and  $122,983.38  for  colored  beruind  valley  were  suomerg^  and  many  thous- 
schools.  On  the  basis  of  the  school  population  and  cattle  drowned.  The  overflow  of  the  Mo- 
for  1888,  this  would  give  $4.20  for  each  white  nocacy  and  its  branches  at  the  mountain  town 
child  and  $8.65  for  each  colored  child.  The  an-  of  Frederick  was  the  cause  of  wide-spread  havoo 
nual  appropriation  for  State  normal  schools  is  in  the  city  and  the  surrounding  farming  region. 
$10,500  for  the  school  for  white  pupils,  and  The  water  rose  thirty  feet  above  its  level  at  the 
$2,000  for  the  school  for  colored  pupils.  The  railroad  bridge,  and  most  of  the  city  was  sub- 
State  Agricultural  College  is  reported  to  be  in  a  merged.  The  loss  in  Frederick  County  was 
moribund  condition.  During  the  past  two  years  about  $300,000.  At  Williamsport  the  railroads 
it  has  received  an  annual  appropriation  of  were  entirely  washed  away,  and  the  new  iron 
$6,000  from  the  State,  but  in  the  past  school  year  bridge  over  the  Potomac  totally  destroyed, 
it  enrolled  only  35  students.  Along  the  whole  course  of   the   Patapsco  in 

Charities. — ^The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  How£^  County  fip'eat  ruin  was  eifectea  in  the 

is  crowded,  and  new  buildings   must  soon  be  destruction  of  miUs  and  private  property.    The 

erected  or  the  pay  patients  discharged.  losses  in  Carroll  County  amounted  to  about  $300,- 

Under  the  act  of  1888  appropriating  $10,000  000.    Port  Deposit,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susque- 

for   a  site   for  an  asylum   for    feebte-minded  hanna,  was  entirely  laid  under  water.    People 

children,  the  board  of  visitors  purchased  a  farm  were  obliged  to  flee  from  their  homes  in  great 

in  Baltimore  County  containing  186  acres,  with  haste.    Hundreds  of  thousands   of   logs   were 

a  commodious  dwelling   and  other  buildings,  swept  down  from  the  broken  timber  booms.  The 

The  asylum  was  opened  in  January^,  1889.    At  fine  fruit  region  of  eastern  and  southern  Marv- 

the  close  of  the  year  the  number  of  inmates  was  land  was  badly  devastated  and  many  thonsanas 

twenty,  being  all  that  can  be  taken  with  the  of  dollars'  worth  of  crops  destroyed.    On  the 

present   limited  room.    The   annual  appropri-  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  near  Harpei^s  Ferry 

ation  for  the  institution  is  $5,000.  hundreds  of  houses  were   swept  awa^  by  the 

Penitentiary. — The  number  of  prisonere  in  wrath  of  the  waters,  which  came  roaring  down 

the  State  Penitentiary  at  the  close  of  the  year  through  the  narrow  gorges  forty  feet  in  height, 

was  705.    The  institution  was  formerly  not  only  The  historic  building  known  as  John  Brown's 

self-sustaining  but  paid  a  revenue  to  the  State  Fort  was  carried  off.    Along  the  South  Mount- 

from  1873  to  1887,  both  inclusive,  and  would  ains  in  Washington  and  Allegheny  counties  the 

have  so  continued,  but  that  in  1887  and  18S8  the  havoc  was  great  and  the  loss  of  life  considerable^ 

shoemaking   and    iron-casting   contracts    were  and  $100,000  worth  of  property  was  swept  away 

withdrawn,  thereby  throwing  a  very  large  num-  at  Point  of  Rocks.    All  the  bridges  of  Frederick 

berof  the  prisoners  out  of  work.   During  the  past  County,  many  of  which  were  historic  in  conned- 

two  years  the  directors  have  been  compellea  to  tion  with  the  late  war,  were  destroyed,  and  Little 

draw  $12,000  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  Georgetown  on  the  upper  Potomac  was  wiped 

maintenance  of  the  prison,  and  there  remains  a  out  of  existence.  The  aamage  done  on  the  Chesa- 

small  deficiency  of  $719.59.  peake  was  striking  in  its  aspect    A  spectator 

Floods.— The  flooded  Potomac,  owing  to  the  standing  at  Havre  de  Grace  and  looking  south- 
heavy  rainfall  of  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  ward  could  see  the  broad  waters  of  the  bay  liter- 
June,  caused  much  devastation  to  property  and  ally  covered  with  every  kind  of  dibr%9 — logs,  treea^ 
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miscellaneons  drift,  and  the  wrecks  of  houses.  The  year  ended  without  bringing  financial 

Many  steamers  were  injured  by  these  floating  lief  to  the  company  from  any  source,  and  early 

masses.    It  is  estimated  that  70,000,000  feet  of  in  January,  1890,  foreclosure  proceedings  were 

lumber  were  hurled  past  Havre  de  Grace  in  begun  by  the  railroad  company, 

twenty-four  hours.  The  Hos-Island  Di8pate.~Difiiculties  arose 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. — The  dis-  with  the  State  of  Vir^nia  in  the  latter  part  of 

astrous  freshets  on  the  Potomac  and  its  tribu-  the  year  regarding  jurisdiction  over  about  3,200 

taries  in   May  and  June  completely  wrecked  acres  of  oyster  ground  near  Hog  Island,  in  the 

this  canaL    It  was  so  filled  up  and  otherwise  lower  Potomac.    The  cause  of  the  trouble  was 

damaged  as  to  require  large  expenditures  and  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1888,  au- 

months  of  labor  to  render  it  navigable.    For  thorizinff  the  leasing  of  uiese  grounds,  und^ 

many  years  the  canal  company  has  been  in  finan-  which  a  lease  had  been  made  to  one  Lewis,  who 

oial  difficulties,  but  the  State  owned  a  controU-  asserted  under  it  the  exclusive  rie ht  to  take 

ing  interest  in  its  stock,  and  the  counties  through  oysters  within  that  area.    The  boundary  between 

which  it  ran  were  strongly  interests  in  its  wel-  the  two  States  had  been  fixed  by  arbitrators  in 

fare.    In  1878  extensive  repairs  became  neces-  1877,  and  their  decision,  which  gave  the  entire 

sarj,  and  the  Legislature  permitted  the  company  river  to  low- water  mark  on  the  south  side  to 

to  issue  mortgage  repair  bonds  to  the  amount  of  Maryland,  was  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 

$500,000.    But  the  earnings  of  the  canal  were  both  States.    A  claim  was  subsequently  made 

not  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  charge  on  these  by  Virginia  that  the  line  should  be  measured 

bonds,  and  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  five  sue-  from  headland  to  headland  alonff  the  Virginia 

oessive  payments  had  been  defaulted,  amounting  shore,  while  Maryland  maintainea  that  the  ex- 

to  $76,000.    By  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage,  act  low-water  mark  should  be  strictly  followed, 

a  nuijority  of  the  mortgagees  might  foreclose  The  grounds  in  question,  being  between  two 

and  sell  the  property  after  default  in  the  pay-  headlands,  were  probably  under  the  jurisdiction 

ment  of  three  successive  interest  coupons.  More-  of  Virginia  if  her  claim  regarding  the  boundary 

over,  a  majority  of  the  bonds  were  neld  by  the  was  correct.    The  only  question  to  be  deter- 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company,  which  mined  was  whether  the  flats  leased  to  Lewis 

was  interested  in  securing  control  of  the  property  were  in  fact  on  the  Maryland  or  Virginia  side 

and  therebv  destroying  its  competition  in  freight  of  the  line.    By  agreement  of  the  respective 

traffic.     Under  such  circumstances,  the  Canal  governors  this  point  was  referred  in  October  to 

Company  found  itself  without  business,  revenue,  the  National  Coast  Survey  for  determination, 

or  credit.    No  help  could  be  expected  from  the  and  its  decision  was  made  in  favor  of  Maryland. 

State,  because  by  the  Constitution  she  was  pro-  Gov.  Jackson  thereupon  issued  a  proclamation 

hibited  from  making  any  advances  in  aia  of  late  in  November  declaring  the  nats  open  to 

works  of  public  improvement    This  was  the  dredgers  from  both  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Vir- 

oondition  of  affairs  when  the  Democratic  State  ginians  were  induded  in  the  proclamation  in 

convention  met  on  Sept  26,  and  thus  outlined  a  accordance  with  a  compact  between  the  two 

policy  in  its  platform :  States,  whereby  an  equal  right  of  flshing  in 

Maryland's  portion  of  the  Potomac  was  to  be 

To  avoid  this  unfortunate  result  [foreolosure],  at-  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  either  State.    The 

tended  as  it  will  most  probably  be  by  the  permaoent  immediate  result  of  the  Governor's  course  was 

abandonment  of  the  oanal  as  a  water-way,  the  Board  to  provoke  hostilities  on  the  disputed  grounds, 

of  Pubho  Works  are  eameaUy  urged  to  co-operate  inasmuch  as  Gov.  Lee  felt  bound  to  administer 

with  private  interests  in  anv  reasonable  propojition  ^^e  law  of  his  own  State  until  it  should  be  re- 

to  repair  and  restore  it    If  necessary,  they  should  ll„i*j    "^  ♦'  ™i JT*  m-  t1-^- ,7!,!i^- ; 

not  hesitate  to  appoint  as  president  iid  ireotore,  P*^®1' *S?  to  protect  Mr.  Lewis  under  it     On 

upon  the  recommendation  of  these  private  interests,  ^^v.  27  the  Maryland  schooner  "Lawson,   act- 

an^  competent  and  responsible  men  who  will  give  a  ing  under  Gov.  Jackson's  proclamation,  anchored 

satisfactorv  guarantee  of  their  willingness  and  ability  on  the  Hog-Island  grounds,  but  it  was  at  once 

to  raise  tne  money  necessary  to  put  and  keep  the  attacked  by  the  Virginia  police-boat  "  Augus- 

oanal  in  complete  repair  for  transportation,  and  even  ta,"  under  orders  from  Gov.  Lee,  and  run  down 

iill!lfih?lfite^^  and  sunk.    Soon  afterward  Gov.  Lee  and  Gov. 

&:4%"l?iKS  r^S^nt'^TiE'tt  '^^r  r^^^  *?  understandln^by  which  the 

should  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Boaid  of  proclamation  was  temporanly  withdrawn,  pend- 

Publio  Works  in  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  ^g  the  action  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  on  the 

prevent  the  total  destruction  of  this  water-way ;  and  question.    In  December  a  bill  repealing  the  ob- 

any  business  proposition  reasonably  guaranteed,  look-  noxious  act  of  1888,  and  withdrawing  the  ex- 

ing  to  the  restoration  of  the  canal  and  its  rescue  from  elusive  claim  of  Virginia,  was  passed,  and  re- 

J!7i,'i°i«^5l^*  ?J^'S??®          ^''^^^  ^  accepted  ceived  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 

in  the  confident  expectation  that  so  far  as  legislation  mha  AvafTi-   fnilnati-v      W/^i.  o^vamI   vm>M 

may  be  necessary  togive  permanent  effect  to  such  .,  ^g?  OTSter  Industry.— For  several  years 

arrangement,  it  will  be  promptly  passed  by  the  com-  *"®  S?^  '^^  maintained  armed  steamere  to  pro- 

ing  legislature.    If,  however,  the  large  private  inter-  *®^^  ^he  oyster-beds  from  dredgers  who  have  not 

ests  to  whom  its  preservation  is  so  vitally  important  complied  with  the  law  regarding  registration 

should  be  unable,  before  the  meeting  of  the  approach-  and  license.    During  the  season  of  1888-'89  vio- 

Ing  Legislature,  to  raise  the  funds  required  to  repair  lations  of  the  law  by  illeml  dredgers  were  fre- 

ll^'^lP^*  '*  ^°.S^  navigable  condition,  all  that  can  quent,  and  a  determined  resistance  to  the  State 

Uw'^for  tCr^«^^jr!i'««^irrZ^^^^^  ^'^hery  force  was  made  by  them.    On  Dec.  10, 

law,  lor  the  rescue  as  lar  as  possible  of  the  interests  tooo  v,  «u„-.x  r^^*-^*  yx>w........w)  :«  nw^i.^-  »*«.». 

of  the  State  from  the  total  sacrifice  which  will  bo  l^^^  *  «^*^P  contest  occurred  in  Chester  nver 

sure  to  result  from  a  forced  sale  under  foreclosure  between  the  btate  steamer     McLane     and  a 

proceedings  at  the  instance  of  holders  of  the  repair  ^^^  of  dredgers,  in  which  two  schooners  were 

Donda  of  1878.  run  down  and  sunk  by  the  steamer  and  the 
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others  were  captured,  while  seyeral  men  on  both  in  this  State  many  and  great  ohangea  in  value  have 

sides  were  wounded.    The  owners  of  the  sunken  ^^en  place,  and  that  much  of  the  property  of  indi- 

vessels  applied  to  the  State  courts  for  compensa-  J«*?»^  «°d  corporationa,  which  ou^ht  to  contnbirte 

tion,  but  were  refused.    On  Jan.  2  of  this  year  a  **"  ^"'  proportion  to  the  proper  admmtetration  of  the 

•{nTsi.*  «,A*  ♦^lir ^^'uil  »Jf«!ir«  Vk Jcf -VT-iirL  government  of  the  State,  and  of  the  aeveral  coonties 

similar  fight  took  place  between  the  State  st^m-  ^^  ^^  ^^j  ^f  Baltimore,  now  wholly-or  in  latRe 

er  **  Helen  Bauirhman    and  the  schooner  '*  Bob-  part^-«aeapes  assessment  and  taxation,  they  deolaie 

est  McAllister."    The  latter  was  captured,  and  for  a  new  assessment,  hi  order  that  the  burdens  of 

condemned  and  sold  by  the  State  authorities,  taxation  may  be  equallv  distributed. 

As  a  result  of  these  proceedings  the  State  force  ^  In  dealing  with  the  important  question  of  taxation 

was  able  to  secure  obedience  to  the  Uw  without  ^'^J  State  and  local  nurposes,  thcv  declare  that  power 

finding  serious  opposition.    Dredging  was  first  jtf'i^i^fSSSl^iiy/j^^^^ 

*»»k^2.<wi  K«  4-ki^vr.^.i.f.«.A  ^#  faoM  ^4^  «.kiAi.  "*•  city  of  Baltimore  and  other  municipahties  to  raise 

authonsed  by  the  legislature  of  1865,  at  which  avenue  for  local  purposes  by  lioenB^Tto  carry  on 

time  the  license  fee  was  fixed  at  $5  a  ton.    It  guch  branches  of  busmess  or  trade,  or  to  conduct  such 

has  since  been  reduced,  until  it  is  now  insnm-  occupations  as  are  now  required  to  be  Uoensed  for 

cient  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  proper  police  purposes  of  State  revenue,  but  ihall  in  no  way  deprive 

force.    Toe  receipts  to  the  credit  of  the  oyster  the  state  treasuiy  of  the  revenue  derived  fh>m  licenses 

fund  during  the  fbcal  year  1889  were  $61,662.08 ;  "  ■"  "2^^?'  ?*y  hereafter  be  provided  by  the  Legis- 

the  eznenditures.  S68.306  00  lature  of  this  Stete. 

PterComml«I«.ghe«  we«  hatched  .t  AlJ^tS^d'S'JSif.'f^S^^h'SSSSS: 
tne  stations  on  the  Jliastem  Shore  dunng  the  ence  elsewhere  has  proved  to  be  salutary  and  eire<^ualf 
past  year  84,000,000  shad,  the  largest  number  in  such  le^irislation  should  be  made  to  subserve  the  don- 
any  one  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  com-  ble  purpose  of  redudziff  the  rate  of  taxation  on  prop- 
mission,  and  6,000,000  herring.  These,  and  also  erty,  to  the  great  reliefof  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
carp  in  large  numbers,  have  been  distributed  Jhne  of  largely  removing  from  our  midst  the  dograd- 
through  the  SUte.  hiff  and  destructive  vice  of  intemperance. 

Tofiieeo  Inspection  -The  Governor  savs  in  ^SSf  S^t^^?^S5?^^^^^^^          StSTelS! 

his  latest  message:  **  The  receipts  from  the  State  i^^  fh^chiBc  whYch  Democratic  Leffislaturas  have 

tobacco  warehouses  have  been  steadily  decreas-  enacted,  the  iUth  of  the  party  is  now  distinctly 

ing,  until  now  they  have  become  a  regular  an-  pledged  to  a  ftirther  and  more  carefhl  review  of  thft 

nual  charge  to  the  State,  costing  about  $10,000  flincuLmental  and  most  vital  subieot,  bo  that  at  the 

more  than  receipt-s  within  the  past  two  years,  ooming  eesrion  of  the  General  Assembly,  following 

It  18  estimated  that  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  ^«  «ood  example  set  by  many  of  our  ^ter  States, 

cl««  of  1889.will  ^  about  10,000  hogsheads,  aijd  tt'^^r.^^t'S^'^Z^^^ 

thatthe  receipts  of  the  new  crop  wifi  not  exceed  lotSorby  preventSg  bSU^,  ft»udulent  oSon^ 

15,000  hogsheads;  therefore  the  iqcome  from  tion  ofvotors,  repeating,  and  all  other  offenses  against 

the  warehouses  for  the  coming  year  must  be  the  elective  franchise;  and  also,  that  such  amend- 

smaller  than  for  many  years  past.      He  recom-  mente  of  our  existing  registration  law  may  be  made 

mends  a  reduction  in  the  numoer  of  warehouses,  ss  will  materially  reduce  the  cost,  while  not  impair- 

The  Colored  Race.— A  State  convention  of  m  thj  Mcieney  of  ito  execution.   In  this  connection 

colored  men,  to  promote  -the  educational,  in-  ^1'^'^J^JTT^^'^^^'^^^^m 

dusMal,  and  poliria.1  interests  of  the  race,;  met  ^^  ^SSon!^  iS?d"^niSf.^^^           eff^Jl 

at  Baltimore  on  Feb.  26.    It  was  largely  at-  ftsi  provUions  sgahist  violence^lUnd,  and  aU  corrupt 

tended,  and  adopted  a  long  address  to  the  peo-  practices  by  whwh  the  will  of  the  m^ority  may  be 

pie.    It  calls  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  alsiiled,  thwarted,  or  ignored, 

inequalities  and  invidious  discriminations  in  the  They  declare  their  shicere  and  deteimined  purfxwe 

present  State  laws  as  manifestly  unjust  to  the  ^  reoogniie  and  enforce  all  tiie  civil  and  poUtical 

colored  people  and  in  violation  of  the  common  ^^^  ^*  i^?  colored  people  of  this  Suto,  but  while 

that  the  word  *•  white    be  stncken  from  the  pub-  protected,  and  that  titio  prewnt  libeial  provisions  for 

lie-school  laws,  and  that  one  or  more  schools  in  ^e  education  of  their  children  shall  be  maintained. 

each  locality  be  maintained   for  at  least  ten  thev  insist  that  the  Bchools  for  the  white  and  ooloroa 

months  in  the  year  free  to  all  youth  between  six  children  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct 

imd  twenty  years  of  age ;  that  the  school  fund  rj^^  declaration  regarding  the  Chesapeake  and 

be  apportioned  according  to  the  respective  white  Qhio  Canal  is  quoteJahov^ 

and  colored  populations ;  that  thelawprohibiting  On  Oct  8  the  Republicans  met  in  State  con- 

the  interman^  of  the  races  be  abolished,  be-  yention  at  Westminster,  and  nominated  George 

cause  It  is  bwed  on  the  theory  that  the  negro  is  ^  Wellington  for  Comptroller.    The  following 

*V  wu  ^  ^^^  ^'^  "^  V'*^;?^  cr?  *™^  is  a  part  of  the  platform  adopted : 

of  both  sexes  be  admitted  to  the  State  Normal  —JTr.           ,       ,  ,       ,  ji    .u_^  ^v         ^  u  n. 

S»  ffiS^    1  ^  College.  j^  registration  Uiws  and  fair  elections,  we  deny  that 

PolltleaL~On  Aug.  1  the  Prohibition  party  their  party  leaden  share  this  desire,  or  purpoi  vol- 

of  the  State  met  in  convention  at  Olyndon  Camp,  mitariiy  to  relinquish  the  unworthy  j^ractioes  to  whish 

and  nominated  D.  K  Stone  for  Comptroller.    A  they  have  so  often  owed  their  retention  of  power,  and 

platform  was  adopted.    The  Democratic  State  in  proof  of  this  denial  we  point  to  tiieir  refusal  to  per> 

Convention  was  held  at  Baltimore  on  Sept  26,  ff«  the  admirable  bUl  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Alfred 

and  nominated  Comptroller  L.  V.  Baugliman  ^«»f»»  oj  ffc^^nS^J^ V^J^f®  •J^A^t  mI 

for  reflection.    The  platform  makes  the  Liow-  SSS^^lL'^m^iSip^'tot^^^^^ 

ing  explicit  declarations  upon  State  questions :  jon)  te  robstitnto  foTft  a  statute  which,  under  the 

Bearing  in  mind  that  in  the  thirteen  yean  that  have  pretense  of  reform,  would  have  perpetuated  and  ag- 

elapsed  smoe  the  last  general  ssseBsment  of  property  gravated  the  wont  evils  of  the  previoualy  existing 
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i^stem.   ^And  we  proznue  to  make  every  effort  to  ob-    cash  received  during  the  year,  $16,317,017.59 ; 


found  suited  to  our  institutions  and  adapted  to  pro-  j«    '„;T-'„u^L*.k«  #^ii^«.;.,». »»».<>». 4-^ .  r««cU  ^^ 

tect  the  puritv  of  the  elective  fninchise.    *^  *^  ^eposits  show  J^eo'^^^l^wmg^mgates :  Cash  on 

We  reSogmze  with  pleasure  the  progress  made  by  Ijand.  Jap.  1.  ^^*l^]:51^^  I  ^J^S^S^ 

the  colored  race  under  the  exyoyment  of  dvU  and  during  the  year,  $14,622,234.48 ;  total,  $17,023,- 

political  liberty,  and  we  fiivor  guaranteeing,  by  appro-  800.36;  payments  on  these  accounts,  $14,622,- 

priate  legislation^  if  necessary,  the  employment  of  841 ;  cash  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 1800,  $2,401,468.36. 

colored  teachers  m  all  colored  schools,  when  by  so  The  actual  State  expenses  in  1880  were  $5,484,- 

doing  eaual  advantages  in  the  way  of  education  can  §94  qq  ^  increase  of  $454,560.67  over  1888. 

nounce  the  practice  of  the  Democratic  party  in  its  f35?^'^^f^'  "^^^  on  Jai).   1,  IwJ,  $2M5V 

systematic  and  persistent  attempts  to  deprive  the  col-  287.85,  a  decrease  lor  the  year  01  $600,831.8a 

ored  citizens  of  the  right  of  franchise ;  its  effort  by  Payments  were  made  by  which  bonds  to  the 

groundless  arrests  and  other  modes  of  intimidaiion  to  value  of   $3,460,831.80  were  retired,  and   new 

deter  them  from  the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  a  vio-  bonds  were  issued  amounting  to  $2,860,000. 
lation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  Md  an  indica-       Yalnations  and  Assessments.— The  total 

tion  of  a, settled  pon)08e  to  rob  them  of  the  most  Cher-  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  State  for 

ished  pnvileffe  of  freemen,  and  we  reassert  it  as  the  Voon^  •«  a^  i»»a  ocrf     t«    l^i     *  *  ^a 

detemSnatioTof  the  Kepiblican  party  to  maintain  1^,^?22  ♦p:^^'^?»®^vP®'^'^*^f  ^*f  S^^ 

these  rights  in  the  fullest  extent,  an4  to  give  thb  olass  $542,670,051 ;   real  estete  assessed,  $1,520,400,- 

of  our  (utizens  the  amplest  protection  of  the  laws.  012.    Included  in  the  assessment  were  4,404,207 

We  recognize  intemperance  as  the  firuitM  source  of  acres  of  land,  340,457  dwellings,  172,741  horses, 

Sauperism  and  crime,  of  political  corruption  and  social  48,610  sheep,  256,101  neat  cattle,  and  340,457 

emdation,  and  wo  pledge  ourselves  to  the  adoption  g^jne.    Personal  estate  in  Suffolk  County  was 

of  those  measures  which  nave  been  found  by  the  ex-  vaIhwI  Ai  itaru  HfiS  12fl  and  tpaI  PsUtA  At  iftlft  . 

perienoe  of  other  communities  most  efficient  in  eradi-  IJi"™  ^^  rrriT^  :  i  cr  *    ?  a  }  '^ISo 

S^  the  evUs  and  in  restricting  and  regulating  the  ^'^^S^'^he  total  SUte  tax  assessed  for  1880 

traffic  in  intoxicating  liquore,  and  compelling  it  to  ^M  f  ^,UOU,UUU.  ,.„».,. 

bear  its  fUll  share  ofthe  pecuniary  burdens  which  it        Legislatire    Session.— The  Legislature  as- 

imposes  upon  the  oommunit}r ;  but  such  legislation  sembled  on  Jan.  2,  and  was  prorogued  on  June  7, 

must  in  no  wise  abridge  the  privile^  already  granted,  having  been  in  session  157  d^s.    United  States 

or  which  may  be  granted  in  the  future,  to  counties  or  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  was  re-elected,  receiving 

smaUer  oommunities  tiii^houttiie  State  to  prohibit  gg  y^tes  in  the  Senate  and  171  in  the  House.    The 

by  popuUr  vote  such  traffic  withm  then-  hmits.  Democratic  nominee,  Patrick  A.  Collins,  received 

At  the  election  in  November  Banghman  re-  6  votes  in  the  Senate  and  56  in  the  House.  The 
ceived  108,000  votes,  Wellington  0o«527,  and  proposed  Constitutional  amendment,  to  prohibit 
Stone  3,741.  Members  of  the  Legislature  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  was 
1800  were  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  follows :  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1888  was  again 
3enate,  Democrats  18,  Republicans  8 ;  House,  adopted  this  year,  and  provision  was  made  for 
Democrats  60,  Republicans  31.  The  Baltimore  its  submission  to  the  people  on  April  22.  For 
city  election  at  the  same  time  resulted  in  the  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a  full  vote,  that  day 
choice  of  Robert  C.  Davidson,  Democrat,  for  was  declared  to  be  a  legal  holiday.  Three  other 
mayor,  over  Alexander  Shaw,  Republican,  the  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  were  pro- 
vote  beine  41,063  for  Davidson,  and  38,062  for  posed  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature  this  year 
Shaw.    Tnere  was  a  small  Prohibition  vote.  for  the  first  time.    The  first  amends  the  pro- 

MASSACHUSETTS,  a  New  England  State,  vision  regarding  soldiers  and  sailors,  so  that 

one  of  the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Const!-  they  shall  not  be  disqualified  from  voting  **  on 

tution,  Feb.  o,  1788 ;  area,  8,316  square  miles ;  account  of  having  received  aid  from  any  city  or 

population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen-  town,  or  because  of  non-payment  of  a  poll-tax." 

8us  (1880),  1,783,085 ;  capital,  Boston.  The  second  provides  that  '*'no  person  otherwise 

ttoremmeiit. — The  following  were  the  State  qualified  to  vote  in  elections  for  governor,  lieu- 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Oliver  Ames,  tenant-governor,  senators,  and  representatives. 
Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  (^  A.  shall,  by  reason  of  a  chan^  of  residence  within 
Brackett ;  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  B.  Peirce ;  the  Commonwealth,  be  disqualified  from  voting 
Treasurer,  George  A.  Harden;  Auditor,  Charles  R.  for  said  officers  in  the  city  or  town  from  whicn 
Ladd ;  Attome^r-General,  Andrew  J.  Waterman  ;  he  has  removed  his  residence  until  the  expira- 
Railroad  Commissioners,  (George  G.  Crocker,  Ed-  tion  of  six  calendar  months  from  the  time  of 
ward  W.  Kinslejr,  and  Everett  A.  Stevens ;  In-  such  removal."  The  third  provides  that  **  the 
surance  Commissioner,  George  S.  Merrill ;  Chief  General  Court  may  enact  laws  excluding  from 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Marcus  Morton  ;  suffrage,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  all 
Associate  Justices,  Walbridge  A.  Field,  Charles  persons  convicted  of  crimes  against  the  elective 
Devens,  William  Allen,  Charles  Allen,  Oliver  W.  franchise,  and  infamous  crimes." 
Holmes,  Jr.,  and  Marcus  P.  Knowlton.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  proposed  extension 

Finances. — The  total  cash  balance  in  the  State  of  the  Stat«-house,  a  construction  commission 
treasury  was  $4,310,611.53  on  Jan.  1, 1880,  and  was  created  and  a  construction  loan  not  exceed- 
$3,080,306.80  on  Jan.  1, 1800.  These  figures  in-  ing  $2,500,000,  to  be  obtained  by  the  issue  of  3- 
olude  both  the  revenue  account  and  all  funds  per-cent.  bonds,  was  authorized, 
and  deposits  in  the  treasury.  The  receipts  and  A  metropolitan  sewerage  commission  was  ore- 
payments  on  account  of  revenue  alone  for  the  ated,  and  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  issue 
year  are  shown  in  the  following  statement :  and  sell  bonds  to  an  amount  not  over  $5,000,000, 
Cash  in  the  treasury,  Jan.  1, 1880,  $1,818,030.65 ;  to  raise  funds  for  its  work. 
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A  State  hospital  for  dipsomaniacs  and  inebri-  ers,  $45.08 ;  number  of  public  schools,  7fi2S ; 

ates  was  established,  and  $160,000  appropriated  average  length  of  school  year  in  months,  8*55. 

for  land  and  buildings  to  acoommodate  250  pa*  During  the  year  286  high  schools  were  main- 

tients.  tained,  employing  756  teachers,  with  24,186  pu- 

Permission  was  granted  the  town  of  Pittsfleld  pils  in  attendance-Hin  increase  of  6  schools  and 

to  become  incorporated  as  a  city.  1,854  pupils.    The  number  of  towns  not  haying 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  high  schools  was  184 ;  but,  while  they  constitute 

Authoriziofr  the  dty  of  Boston  to  incur  an  indebt-  one  third  of  the  whole  number,  they  contain  less 

edness  of  $1,000,000  beyond  its  legal  limit  of  indebt-  than  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  the  State, 

ednees,  for  the  purpose  of  oompleting  its  publio-Ubnury  Fifty-one  cities  and  towns  nave  maintained  even- 

buildinff.  ing  schools  to  the  number  of  240,  an  increase  of 

For  the  further  protection  and  preservation  of  lob-  26  schools  over  last  year.    The  whole  number  of 

'Tuthorizing  women  that  have  been  appointed  tpe-  P"P^«  '"^  ^^«*,?^*^~!f  o^  ^'^'  ^'  ^^T^  ^^? 

cial  oomS2fone«  to  ad^iater  oaths;  STke  dejISi:  «r^^  P"'?^/^??'  ^^•?i^»^™  "^^^   ^"^  ^ 

tions,  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds  and  otheVhi.  a  ^«22f*®  of  1,088  pupils.  The  number  of  teach- 

struments,  and  isaue  summons  for  witnesses.  ers,  876,  and  of  pupils  m  average  attendance, 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  three  oommiasion-  12,598,  is  also  less  than  last  year.  The  whole 
ers  of  pubho  institutions  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  sup- 
Boston,  who  shall  supercede  the  board  of  direotors  of  port  of  public  schools,  including  only  wages  of 
public  institutione.                             ^ «    ^  ,  v     ^  teachers,  fuel,  and  care  of  fires  and  school-rooms, 

Annexing  a  portion  of  the  towns  of  Kandolph  and  $5,866,605.29,  an  increase  of  $252,202.88  fS 

Hoi  brook  to  the  town  of  Avon.  71      ▼w»«w,wi#.w«^  •«  <uvac«ov  vrj  ▼*~^*^*''^  '^"^ 

Annexing  a  part  of  the  town  of  Stoneham  to  the  ?*«  7^^*       •!f?l?S°e.®^?S?^®^  ^^^  ^^^  achooU 

town  of  Wakefield.  houses  was  $614,508.54.    There  wefe  expended 

Prohibiting  docking  of  the  tails  of  horses.  during  the  year  for  the  schools,  exclusive  of  the 

I^viding  for  the  granting  of  aid  by  towns  or  cHioa  sum  for  repairing  and  erecting  school-houses, 

to  mdigent  soldiers  or  sailors  not  otherwise  aided  by  $6J908,890.55,  or  $16.87  for  each  child  of  school 

theStoto  or  nation.                      .  age.    The  total  expenditures,  including  repairs 

ftovidmg  the  penalty  of  impnsonment,  from  two  ^    ^  school-houses,  aggregated  $7,510,718.85, 

jLiJ^V-ST'                  "^  ""  or  $20.42  for  each  cWld^W  sle!      ' 

Authoming  the  city  of  Boston  to  borrow  not  over  ^  ^he  number  of  private  schoob  is  reportedto 


compwiw  from  hiv«ting  in  Western  mortgages.  caused  in  part  by  the  ^thdrawal  of  Catholic 
Prohibiting  the  sale  of  mtoxioatmg  liquor  on  Labor  children  f  r6m  the  public  schools  and  the  placing 
Adng  under  dvll-servloe  rules  the  appointment  <>' ^hem  in  narochial  schools,  as  a  result  of  the 
of  engin&is,  janitors,  and  all  persons  having  chaige  public-school  controversy  of  last  y«jr. 
of  Steam  boUers  and  Aunaoes  in  school  buildings  m  The    attendance  at   the    six    State   normal 
the  city  of  Boston.  schools  for  the  year  was  as  follows :  At  Bridge- 
Permitting  aooident-insurenoe  oompanies  to  insure  water,  260 ;  at  Framingham,  187 ;  at  Salem,  292 ; 
the  lUbility  of  employers  for  iijuries  received  by  their  at  Westfield,  168 :  at  Worcester,  245 ;  at  the  Nor- 
•""P^iZ^-x      .         .         1               1    *!.     .  mal  Art  School,  200;  total,  1,852.     Of  the  8,758 

befo±mmgtro7th*?L:g^               **  '"^  ^^J^  ^  '^-  ^-^^-  f^^^l^'  ^^^  ^?7  -^ 

Authorizing  oities  and  towns  to  prohibit  the  taking  ^^^  •  nonnal-school  tramme.    The  State  has 

of  eels  andshell-flsh.  appropriated  money  for  new  school  buildings  at 

Amending  in  certain  minor  particnlan  the  Aus-  Framingham,  firidgewater,  and  Westfield,  and 

tralian-ballot  act  of  1888.  these  are  in  process  of  construction. 

Providing  that  boardin^houses  for  infknts  under  Charities. — The  following  is  a  summarized 

five  years  of  age  ahaU  be  Uconsed  by  the  city  or  town  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  various  SUte 

"^uSSg  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  commlsaioner  charitable  institutiom, : 

of  foreign  mortwage  corporations,  with  power  to  super-  o^veis  Lunatic  Hospital :  Patients,  Oct  1,  1888, 

STftSl"^''**  '*"*  ^"^"^  '*^~*'*'  oorporauons  in  nJiadSttSdming  the  w »6irdi;<^^; W ; 

m.S«;L  ♦!.•  *».w^i»-  «-^  «f  ««s„«  «,.  a^Ka-  Awf^«m  m  remaining,  Sept  80,  1889,  769 ;  expenditures  for  the 

^^A^^  ewesslve  use  of  opium  or  other  drugs  a  $ii7,686.06.     Westboroigh  Tnaane  Hospital : 

*^MW<SI?SS:  *«w,^«rtA«  Af  ♦>.«  >.uirfn««t  nf  u»^  tsticnts,  Oot.  1. 1888, 406 ;  admUted  during  the  year. 

Prohibiting  the  trauMotion  of  tiie  business  of  sav-  ^^    dischar»ei  «08    renilnlng,  Sept  80/1889,  608 : 

in«  banks  or  cooperative  banks  except  by  incorpo^  Sq>inditure?fw?  the  year,  $89%.'; t  Nirthaipton 

rated  oompames.  _  ^    ..    __      .    .    _*..    »     ^  .   _   .__       ,*  .. 

Authorudng  the  Boston 
pany  to  increase  its  capital 
Flrohibiting  the  sale  of  1 

SSl^S^l^^li'^  ""^  ^^^  ""^  ^'"''*'''  ^'"^P*  ''^''^'^  T88M24 1  ^mT^  d^^                SwTdbcliSSi^d; 

P-SSSSt  #x»  »ii*  .«.w.;«»«-«f  «f  .  Qt«f>.  Tnii5t*nr  «11 ;  remaining,  Sept.  80, 1889,  617;  expenditures  for 

^^l^^i^JZi^^  appomtment  of  a  State  mihtaiy  y^e  Vear,  $1127916/6.    ^orceiuit  iuniSo  Hospital: 

and  naval  historian.  Patients;  Oct  i.  1888, 771 ;  admitted  during  the  year, 

Edneatioii.— The  following  public-school  sta-  891 ;  discharged,  868 ;  remaminfr.  Sept  80, 1889,  809 ; 

tistics  cover  the  school  year  l§8»-'89 :  Number  expenditmes  for  the  y««i |l**,'^«f -t'-  ^S'^^l}^ 

/  867,785;  number  of  all  r?  fKlr.:/r".fc.K^.±.^^  1^:.!?^;:'^^ 


—men,  901;    women,  9,222;   average  monthly    i    1888,  881;  admitted  during  the  year,  64;  dis- 
wages  of  male  teachers,  $106.88 ;  female  teach-    onarged,  81 ;  remaining,  Sept  80,  1889^  864 ;  total 
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number  In  almslioiue  in  oUier  deputments,  Oct  1, 
1888,  866;  admitted  during  the  year,  2,538;  d'ls- 
cliaived,  2,562 ;  remaininff,  Sept.  80,  1889,  841 ;  ex- 
penditurefi  for  supplies,  $96,634.46.  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  :TupilB,  Oct.  1,  1888,  194;  admitted 
durinff  the  year,  28 ;  discharged,  20 ;  remaining.  Sept 
30,  1889,  202 ;  expenditares  during  the  year,  $8o,- 
795.41.  State  Farm,  asylum  ward :  Patients,  Oct.  1, 
1888,  141 ;  remaining,  Sept.  30,  1889,  147.  Of  the 
lunatics  supported  at  these  institutions  on  Sept.  30  of 
this  year,  numbering  4,028,  only  1,153  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  tne  remainder  being  supported  by 
cities  and  towns,  or  by  private  individuals.  The  total 
number  of  insane  persona  in  publio  and  private 
institutions  and  in  town  almshouses  was  5,552  on 
Sept  30. 

At  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  there  were 
226  blind  pupils  on  Sept  30.  of  whom  over  one  half 
were  wards  of  the  State.  Tne  following  deaf-mutes 
were  supported  by  the  State  during  the  year:  At  the 
American  Asylum,  Hartfordj^Conn.,  63 ;  at  the  Clarke 
Institution,  Northampton.  79;  at  the  Horaoe  Mann 
School,  73^all  at  a  cost  of  $26,837.28. 

For  the  vear  ending  Mardi  81, 1889,  the  number  of 
persons  wnollv  supported  by  towns  and  dties  as  pau- 
pers was  12,981,  and  the  number  partially  supported, 
48,123.  The  net  cost  of  such  support  to  the  towns 
and  dties  wss  $1,838,359,  and  the  total  $2,009,092. 

Prisons  and  Reformatories.— The  number 
of  prisoners  at  the  State  Prison  on  Deo.  1  was 
581;  at  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  642; 
and  at  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  221 ; 
total,  1,444.  In  the  two  former  institutions,  un- 
der the  law  of  1887,  the  prisoners  have  worked 
on  the  publio-acconnt  system.  The  result  of 
their  labor  for  the  year  was  as  follows :  Expenses 
of  the  business,  $194,483.32 ;  receipts  therefrom, 
$218,880.12 :  excess  of  receipts,  $24,396.80.  There 
were  also  159  prisoners  employed  at  the  State 
Farm  at  Bridgewater  on  Oct.  1.  The  State  Re- 
form School  at  Westborough  contained  184  boys 
on  the  same  date,  an  increase  of  42  for  the  year, 
and  at  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lancas- 
ter there  were  87  girls,  an  increase  of  24.  •  The 
number  of  prisoners  in  county  houses  of  correc- 
tion on  Dec.  1  was  2,403.  Except  in  two  coun- 
ties, provision  is  made  for  the  employment  of 
prisoners  at  these  institutions. 

Sarlngs  Banks. — The  Savings  Bank  Com- 
missioners report  under  their  supervision  177 
savings  banks  and  institutions  for  savings,  with 
assets  of  $350,072,392.12;  93  co-operative  banks, 
with  assets  of  $7,106,751.77;  13  trust  companies, 
with  assets  of  $67,603,46402 ;  2  mortgage  loan 
companies,  with  assets  of  $1,884,787.64;  2  collat- 
eral companies,  with  assets  of  $375,378.69 ;  2  sav- 
ings banks  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  with  assets  of 
$563,579.67;  total,  289  institutions,  with  assets 
of  $427,556,303.81,  an  increase  of  28  institutions 
in  number  and  of  $25,864,881.76  in  assets  over 
last  year.  The  average  deposit  per  capita  of 
population  by  the  census  of  1885  is  $171.38. 

Hannfactures. — According  to  the  report  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  based  upon  re- 
turns from  1,140  establishments,  the  value  of 
stock  used  therein  in  1887  was  $160,649,676,  and 
in  1888  $165,459,026:  the  value  of  the  total 
product  for  1887  was  $309,352,514,  and  for  1888 
$320,520,609;  the  capital  invested  for  1887  was 
$268,902,538,  and  for  1888  $269,674,938.  In 
1887  the  average  number  employed  in  all  the 
establishments  represented  was  172,208,  and  the 
average  number  employed  in  the  same  establish- 
ments in  1888  was  172,796.    The  average  yearly 


earnings  in  the  specified  industrks  wen  $894.79 
in  1887,  and  $40^.45  in  188a 

Prohibition  Amendment.— The  Bepnbli- 
cans  this  year  so  far  acceded  to  the  demands  of 
the  Prohibitionists  as  to  permit  the  question  of 
constitutional  prohibition  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  at  a  special  election.  The  submission 
act  naving  been  approved  by  the  Governor  on 
March  21,  a  full  month  was  given  for  the  can- 
vass before  the  April  election.  Meetings  were 
held  by  the  Prohibitionists  throughout  the  State» 
speakers  were  brought  from  other  States^  and 
tne  question  was  thoroughly  discussed.  The 
press  of  Boston  was  almost  entirely  either  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  or  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  this  was  in  a  less  degree  the  posiUoa 
of  local  papers  throughout  the  State.  Although 
the  friends  of  the  amendment  expected  defeat^ 
they  were  surprised  at  the  large  majority  against 
them.  The  negative  vote  cast  was  131,0^  and 
the  affirmative  vote  85,242,  a  majority  at  4&JS20 
against  the  amendment 

Local  Option. — Under  the  local-option  kw 
elections  are  held  each  year  in  every  town  and 
city — ^in  the  towns  at  tne  February  or  March 
meetings,  and  in  the  cities  at  the  December 
elections.  The  following  table  summarizes  the 
vote  on  the  license  question  by  counties  for 
1889,  the  licenses  granted,  and  the  receipts  there- 
from: 


OOITNTDB. 


Bansteble . 
Berkshire. . 
Bristol  .... 

Dakee 

Essex 

FTuiklin... 
Hempden.. 
Hamnshire 
Middlesex  . 
Kantueket . 
Norfolk.... 
Plymoath  , 
gQffolk  .... 
Woroester . 

Total.. 


Tm. 

Ho. 

is: 

8fi8 

1,006 

6 

4,752 

8,6S0 

107 

7,M7 

0,4» 

858 

8 

818 

8 

lfiJ54S 

I5jm 

488 

1,70S 

8.084 

86 

7,688 

fi.571 

174 

t,oeo 

8,984 

66 

17,967 

86,889 

866 

Slf 

141 

6 

8,811 

7,078 

86 

8,888 

^786 

84 

»,170 

19,858 

^iSS 

]4,»1 

16,711 

800 

106,8m 

mjuo 

8,860 

1806 

56,894 

158,464 

8 

186C888 

11,916 
114jni 

82^ 


1^90 

8,181 

18,218 

968,908 

161,684 


$1,818,810 


Of  826  towns,  276  voted  against  license  and  50 
in  its  favor;  of  25  cities,  12  voted  against  li- 
cense and  18  in  its  favor. 

Since  1884  the  number  of  druggists*  licenses 
has  increased  from  482  to  983  m  1889,  which 
tends  to  show  that,  as  restrictions  upon  saloons 
have  increased,  the  drug  stores  have  taken  a  part 
of  their  business. 

The  Ballo^Beform  Law.-— The  act  of  1888 
establishing  the  Australian  or  secret  system  of 
voting  was  tested  for  the  first  time  at  the  No- 
vember election  this  year.  For  several  weeks 
prior  to  the  election  friends  of  the  law  were 
active  in  circulating  infonnation  by  pamphlets 
or  otherwise  regarding  its  provisions,  and  at  the 
polling  places  on  election  day  full  instructions 
could  be  obtained  by  every  voter.  In  order  to 
meet  the  need  of  an  increased  number  of  poll- 
ing places,  the  city  of  Boston  provided  at  sm^ 
expense  portable  frame  houses,  of  about  25  bv 
50  feet,  where  the  city  did  not  have  publio  build- 
ing that  might  be  used  as  voting  places.  In 
this  way,  although  the  original  oututy  was  about 
$80,000  for  the  houses  ana  their  furnishings  as 
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polling  of&oes,  the  saTing  in  rent  decreased  this  bad  whenever  end  wherever  it  can  seoora  ibrther  rap- 
by  nearly  80  per  cent  The  result  of  the  election  preseion  of  thii  terrible  evil, 
proved  the  practicability  of  the  law.  Very  few  The  Democrats  met  in  State  convention  at 
voters  were  unable  to  understand  the  method  of  Worcester  on  Oct.  2,  and  nominated  the  follow- 
marking  the  ballots,  and  the  mistakes  made  by  ing  ticket  by  acclamation :  For  Governor,  Will- 
them  were  not  greater  than  were  expected  at  the  lam  E.  Russell ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  John 
first  trial  of  the  system.  Some  of  the  voters  W.  Corcoran ;  for  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
placed a  cross  opposite  only  the  name  of  the  -wealth,  William  N.  Osgood ;  for  Treasurer  and 
candidate  for  Governor,  thinking  that  they  voted  Receiver-iieneral,  Edwin  B.  Munn ;  for  Auditor, 
thereby  for  the  whole  ticket  of  which  he  was  the  William  D.  T.  Trefry ;  for  Attorney-General, 
head ;  others  voted  only  for  the  first  two  or  three  Elisha  B.  Maynard.  The  platform  included  the 
State  officers;  others  for  the  State  and  not  the  following: 

local  candidates.    The  total  vote  for  Governor  We  reiterate  our  former  deroandB  for  the  removal  of 

was  therefore  considerably  larger  than  that  for  the  poll-tax  qualifloation  for  voting,  as  an  un-Demo- 

the  remainder  of  the  ticket^  the  vote  for  Lieu-  oratic  and  un-Repablican  restriotion  upon  manhood 

tenant-Governor  was  next  smaller,  and  so  on  sufhnge. 

through  the  ticket.    The  exact  figures  were  as  We  favor  a  stoiot  regard /or  the  prindplee  of  local 

follow :  Total  vote.  Governor,  268,!ll ;  Lieuten-  St^iS^JJS^SL^ilT.i^v'^^       Sl'^^i^ 

ant-Go^nor,  357ip7 ;  S^^^^  t"irLt*  SS^SSThott^LSj^^ 

923 ;  Treasurer,  250,592 ;  Auditor,  249,461 ;  At-  local  government,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  temporary 

tomey-General,  249,824.    In  very  few  cases  were  partisan  advantage,  or  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 

unmarked  ballots  cast  or  was  the  intention  of  the  political  action  of  the  liquor  traffic,  while  posing 

the  voter  so  doubtfully  shown  that  his  vote  could  before  the  people  as  ita  opponent 

not  be  counted.    The  cost  to  the  State  for  print-  ,^  We  rega^  the  metrop^itan  polioe  eommia^on  for 

PoliticaL-The  Pro^ibitionurts  of  the  State  ^^^  with  arbitrary  aecret  and  piitically  irrespon- 
met  in  convention  at  Worcester  oti  Sept  4  and  gibio  power  over  important  matters  of  purely  local 
nominated  the  following  ticket :  For  Governor,  concern,  as  an  improper  and  dangerous  tribunal.  en- 
John  Blackmer ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Ben-  threly  opposed  to  ttie  spirit  of  our  political  institutions, 
jamin  P.  Sturtevant ;  for  Secretary^  of  State,  and  we  therefore  demand  its  abolition. 
George  D.  Crittenden ;  for  Auditor,  William  H.  We  believe  that  the  present  policy  of  this  State  in 
Gleason ;  for  Treasurer,  Frederick  L.  Wing ;  for  F^^'^J^^fJ'^  hqnor  a  matter  of  local  option,  to 
Atto™ej^General,Allei  Coffin.  The  ^^^^^^^  Jj^^^^^)^^^ 
include  the  foUowmg:  ^                          "^ 

That  while  we  sustain  local  option  in  town,  county,  ^^^^S  ^^^  ^^7*"'  ^^^  ^'  ****  gubernatorial 

and  State,  we  also  recognize  its  entire  inadequacy  to  candidates  spoke  m  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 

contend  with  a  traffic  aggressively  organlxed  Uirough-  The  Republican  ticket  was  elected,  but  the  plu- 

out  the  nation.  rality  for  Brackett  was  reduced  to  6,775,  wtiile 

That  the  recent  failure  in  so  many  States  to  accept  the  Kepublican  plurality  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 

Constitutional  prohibition  is  a  sufficient  proof  otjEe  nor  was  20,791 ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  25,476; 

S'^m^'SKmLw^inSf.  w^v^S^h^^  'o""  Twasuiir,  24,256;  for  Auditor,  28,892;  for 

WbTtioran^rkrm'^^^^  Attomey-General'   22,178.      Brackett    received 

solute  necessity  of  united  political  action  on  tiie  part  127,857  votes  for  Governor,  Russell  120,582,  and 

of  all  who  are  opposed  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  Blackmer  15,108.    The    Legislature    for   1890, 

drinks.  chosen  at  the  same  time,  will  contain  29  Repub- 

The  Republican  SUte  convention  was  held  at  !»«??  an^  ^^,^"l?^''**«  *"  the  Senate ;  160  Re- 
Boston  on  Sept  25.  A  vigorous  preliminary  publicans  and  80  Democrats  in  the  House, 
canvass  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  was  ,^-%**^"-~^^  the  municipal  election  on  Dec 
made  by  the  friends  of  Lieut-Gov.  Brackett  and  1?.  Mafor  Thomas  N  Bart,  Rf Publican,  was  re- 
Hon.  WUliam  W.  Crapo,  which  was  virtually  de-  elected,  receivmg  81 115  votw  to  25  996  for  Owen 
cided  in  favor  of  the  former  by  the  action  of  the  A.  Galvm,  Democrat.  The  Republi<»n  plurality 
Republican  caucuses  of  Boston.  The  vote  in  JT**  ^^^  ^^™^  ^  ^J^^  ."^  *"  l^:  ^?®  Repub- 
oonvention  was  748  for  Brackett,  674  for  Crapo,  »^n»»  f'sj*  obtained  a  victory  in  the  election  of 
and  U  scattering.  For  Lieutenant-Governor.  7  out  of  12  aldermen  and  48  out  of  TJ^council- 
WUliam  H. Haile  was  nominated  by  acclamation  "JfJ-     The  license  vote  was:  Yes,  26,986;  no, 

after  two  ballots  had  been  taken.  Secretary  of  ^®'JlS«>« .  <^t»,«  »  *  ^-m^^^^^ww^^  t  .^  .  ^ 
State  Peiroe,  Treasurer  Marden,  Auditor  Ladd,  ^^MEBCANTILE  AjBENCIES.  In  ite  infancy, 
and  Attomey-General  Waterman  were  renom-  the  business  of  gathering  information  concerning 
inated.  The  platform  included  the  following :  the  sUndmg  or  credit  of  commereia  houses  was 
t«  a*-*^  -.^  :L  *u  *•  J  ji  i.  X  *  conducted  by  gentlemen  who,  in  seeking  to  sup- 
In  State  afhirs  the  question  deservedly  moRt  inters  ^„  «k«*  «^i,i/^«.v««^w«^  f^  iw.  •  •m./.k  »<wwi£i 
eating  to  the  people  oftiiis  Commonwealth  U  that  of  5^^  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  much  needed 
tempeianoe.  TPhe  recent  action  of  tiie  people  upon  demand  for  such  facts,  found  their  views  and 
the  proposed  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Constftu-  those  of  the  merehants  as  to  the  necessity  for 
tion,  wnich  was  submitted  to  them  as  promised  by  the  such  work  often  greatly  at  variance.  Almost 
Republican  party,  remits  the  question  of  suppressing  innumerable  obstacles  met  these  agents  at  every 
^^?.  ^^  P^  intoxicating  liauors  to  the  Le^nfllature,  step.  Merehants  who  had  been  taught  by  ex- 
which  iM  fresh  from  the  people  and  famihw  with  their  perience  to  rely  upon  information  gathered  from 
will.  But  we  declare  our  unqualified  hostility  to  the  lu^:^  •<...^;«f^  /«  K,.«;n<^<i  *>•  «^k«An»k  /i^*.*^ 
eorrnptiMr  mond  and  pollticill  tyranny  of  tlie  liquor  ^*^«»', associates  m  business  or  through  corre- 
saloon.  We  insist  thatevcry  law  agaihat  it  shalf  be  fP?»^?°?  ,^!*'*  ]^^^^  customers,  and  who,  in 
miunteined  and  enforced  ;  that  no  backward  step  brief,  had  diligently  pursued  the  methods  which 
shall  be  taken ;  and  that  Anther  legislation  shall  be  bad  been  generally  so  successfully  employed  by 
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their  predecesson,  rejected  the  offera  of  theie 
agents  and  their  ropresentAtiTes,  or  declined  to 
heed  the  sugKeation  that  their  Bervioee  might  be 
found  volusUe.  The  task  of  procuring  aatisfac- 
torj  statements  was  difficult,  and  the  inquiries 
made  to  this  end  were  almost  invariabij  oonsid- 
ered  as  intrusive.  The  iuformation  obtained  was 
not  alwara  reliable,  and  where  arrora  were  com- 
mitted toeir  publication  was  often  made  the  ba- 
sis for  libel  suits.  When  the  fact  is  considered 
that  flf  tf  TBars  ago  the  centers  of  trade  ware  con- 
fined to  four  cities— Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore — tt  will  be  seen  that  the 
field  was  not  large,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
merchants  f  qU  confident  of  their  ability  to  man- 
fu^  their  affairs  without  the  aid  o(  agencies  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  ;  and  as  the 
patronage  of  these  agents  was  small  facilities  for 
perfecting  their  business  could  not  be  extended 
as  rapidly  as  was  desirable.  But  gtadnall;  mer- 
chants became  convinced  that  it  was  wise  to  fos- 
ter an  enterprise  which  the  expansion  of  trade, 
the  growth  of  the  country,  and  changed  methods 
of  business  would  ere  long  become  a  necessity, 
and  one  by  one  the  obstacles  were  overcome. 
The  first  to  enter  the  Held  as  a  collector  of  infor- 
mation for  the  mercantile  public  was  Hr.  Lewis 
TaiHJan,  who  started  an  agency  about  the  year 
1840  in  this  city.  Be  had  a  ripe  experience  as  a 
merchant,  bis  acquaintance  was  extensive,  and 
he  started  with  a  determination  to  succeed. 
Gradually  the  business  grew,  the  patronage  in- 
creased, mainly  because  of  the  care  taken  to  pro- 
cure reliable  information,  and  merchants  soon 
cune  to  consider  the  agency  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tending their  business  and  meeting  competition. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Arthur,  who  had  been  a  prominent 
silk  merchant,  and  through  his  efforts  the  busi- 
ness largely  increased,  so  that  in  lB4fi  or  1846 
Mr.  Benjamin  Douglas  was  taken  into  the  con- 
cern and  the  firm  name  was  Tappan  &  Douglas 
until  1353  or  1858.  Then  Mr.  Douglas  succeed- 
ed to  the  business,  associating  with  nim  Mcseers. 
Kobert  O.  Dun  and  Charles  Barlow,  under  the 
name  of  B.  Douglas  ft  Co.  This  house  continued 
until  I860,  when  the  Arm  of  Dun.  Barlow  ft  Co. 
was  formed.  This  was  dissolved  in  1880  by  the 
death  ot  Mr.  Barlow,  and  R.  Q.  Dun  ft  Co.  suc- 
ceeded. 

In  1845  Woodward  &  Dusenbury  started  an  of- 
fice in  XassBU  Street  near  Cedar  and  sought  to 
compete  with  Mr.  Tappan.  They  were  moder- 
ately successful,  and  in  1852  were  joined  by  Mr. 
J<rtin  McKillop,  who  had  lieen  in  the  employ  of 
Tappan  &  Douglas,  and  the  firm  was  then  made 
John  McKillop  ft  Co.  They  afterward  removed 
to  offices  in  the  "  Times  "  building,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Killop associated  with  him  Mr.  John  Tappan,  of 
Boston,  under  the  firm  name  ot  Tappan.  McKil- 
lop ft  Co.  Mr.  Tappan  retired  about  1870,  and 
then  the  firm  became  McKillop,  Sprague  ft  Co., 
which  went  into  liquidation  altout  the  year  1878. 
Bradstreet's  originated  in  1848,  the  founder  be- 
ing Mr.  J.  M,  Bradstreet,  who  previously  had 
been  a  dry-goods  merchant  in  Cincinnati.  Sub- 
sequently the  firm  became  J.  M.  Bradstreet  and 
Son,  and  in  18T8  a  stock  company  was  formed 
under  the  style  ot  The  Bradstreet  Company. 

From  these  small  beginnings  the  business  of 
the  mercantile  agent  has  grown  to  vast  propor- 
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tiona  with  branches  in  every  principal  dty  in  the 

United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  Berlin,  Patis, 
London.  Glasgow,  and  Manchester.  The  infor- 
mation collected  through  the  machinery  ot  these 
oDlceB  is  regarded  as  almost  invariably  reliable, 
and  very  rarely  are  complaints  made  of  errors  of 
a  serious  character.  The  servicer  of  the  agency 
are  in  almost  hourly  requisition  at  the  principal 
biisiness  centers,  and  the  reports  have  become  in- 
dispensable to  the  management  of  all  brancfaea 
ot  trade.  The  statistics  ot  failures,  liabilitiea^ 
etc.  are  published  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the 
annual  oompilations  and  comparisons  are  invalu- 
able for  marking  the  fluctuations  in  business  en- 
terprises at  different  periods  and  in  vanoua  sec- 
tions ot  the  country. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  mercantile  agencies,  it  may  be  staled  that 
the  new  names  inserted  in  the  "  Reference  Book  " 
ot  R.  Q.  Dun  ft  Co.,  which  is  the  oldest  agency 
in  the  country,  for  the  six  months  ending  July 
BO,  1889.  were  133,360;  the  number  ot  names  ob- 
literated was  101,992 ;  the  number  of  changes 
made  in  ratings  and  styles  ot  firms  was  141.3^ 
This  makes  the  total  number  ot  corrections  in 
the  six  months  367,231,  an  avenge  of  2.441  tor 
each  business  day.  The  total  number  ot  names 
in  the  "  Reference  Book  "  July  SO,  1889,  was  1,- 
160,987.  The  toUl  number  ot  names  reported  on 
the  mercantile  agency  records  is  lar^ly  in  excess 
of  this,  only  those  engaged  in  strietly  mercantila 
business  bein^  included  in  the  printed  list 

The  followmg,  from  the  records  of  R.  G.  Dun 
&  Co.,  shows  the  numtier  of  failures  and  the 
amount  ot  liabilities  resulting  therefrom,  in  the 
United  States,  from  18S7  to  1870  inclusive : 
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The  following  shows  the  number  of  firms  in 
business,  the  number  of  failures,  and  the  amount 
of  liabilities  resulting  therefrom,  in  the  United 
States,  trnm  18T7  to  1889,  inclusive  (see  also 
the  article  Failures  in  Business,  in  the  "An- 
nual Cyclopedia"  for  1888): 
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METALLUBOT.  Iron  and  SIml.— An  in- 
teresting paper  on  "  The  Recalescence  of  Iron  " 
was  read  at  the  last  meeting  ot  the  British  Asso- 
ciation by  Prof.  W.  S.  Bartlett,  who  said  that 
when  iron  is  heated  white  hot  and  then  allowed 
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to  cool  in  the  air  the  temperature  falls  irreea-  mote  and  some  impair  ductility  and  maUeability. 

larly  till  the  slow  nearly  disappears.    At  that  Apparentlj^  silicon,  up  to  li  or  If  per  cent., 

point  the  metal  suddenly  glows  again  to  bright-  aaaed  to  iron,  does  not  impair  ductility ;  but 

red  heat  and  then  continues  to  cool  to  the  tem-  after  this  further  increase  of  strength  is  obtained 

perature  of  the  air.    A  wire  while  heating  at  the  only  with  a  serious  loss  of  ductility.     Silicon 

same  critical  point  ceases  to  become  hotter — in  dearly  can  not  take  the  place  of  carbon ;  the 

fact  a  slight  chill  takes  place,  after  which  the  latter  has  always  the  advantage  of  being  more 

march  of  temperature  is  resumed.    In  1869  Mr.  easily  applied,  and  of  producing  a  material  more 

Gore  discoTered  that  a  cooling  iron  wire  was  suited  to  the  various  requirements  of  users  of 

momentarily  elongated  at  this  critical  tempera-  steel. 

ture.  The  reversed  action  of  contracting  on  W.  J.  Keep,  H.  S.  Fleming,  and  Edward  Or- 
heating  was  found  by  the  author  in  1878 ;  also  ton,  Jr.,  while  thev  accept  generally  Prof.  Turn- 
that  it  is  at  this  temperature  that  iron  by  the  ao-  er*s  results  as  to  the  influence  of  silicon  in  steel, 
tion  of  heat  loses  its  magnetic  properties.  Fur-  find  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  an  exact 
ther  a  curious  sound  occurred  at  the  same  point  2  per  cent  of  silicon  in  order  to  obtain  maximum 
indicating  some  alteration  of  structure.  Here  strength.  Each  of  the  irons  used  has  its  pecul- 
also  took  place  the  change  in  the  thermo-electric  iar  tendencies,  which  will  exert  their  influence  in 
properties  of  iron  discovered  bjr  Prof.  Tait ;  and  the  most  unexpected  ways.  The  range  of 
other  modifications  in  the  physical  and  chemical  strength  in  the  2-per-cent.  silicon  irons  is  very 
qualities  of  iron  and  steel  nave  been  observed  at  wide,  and  is  due  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  car- 
tnis  temperature.  bon  in  them  when  they  come  from  the  furnace. 

Mr.  Ferd.  Gautier  assigns  an  important  influ-  There  is  no  typical  composition  for  cast  iron 

ence  to  silicon  in  some  of  the  processes  of  con-  made  by  mixture ;  the  chemical  composition  of 

verting  iron  and  steel.    In  the  Bessemer  conver-  all  the  two-per-cent  irons  is  essentially  the  same, 

sion  it  performs  a  double  part.    Oxide  of  iron  is  and  yet  the  tests  show  great  diversities  among 

formed  in  the  beginning  of  the  blast,  and  were  them  physicallv. 

there  not  something  present  to  prevent,  it  would  The  report  of  the  British  Association's  oommit- 
act  upon  the  carbon  with  a  aaneerous  disen-  tee  for  1889  on  the  influence  of  silicon  upon  the 
gagement  of  gas.  Silicon  reduces  the  oxide  with-  properties  of  steel  finds  that  the  addition  of  sili- 
out  disengagmff  gas  and  retards  the  combustion  con  to  iron  up  to  1^  or  If  per  cent,  while  it  in- 
of  the  carbon.  It,  furthermore,  itself  burning,  de-  creases  the  limit  of  elasticity  and  raises  the  ten- 
velops  great  heat,  and  remaining  in  the  converter  sile  strength,  does  not  impair  ductility, 
as  silica  raises  the  temperature  of  the  bath  and  Concerning  the  influence  of  copper  on  the  ten- 
au^ents  the  fluidity  so  that  the  reaction  of  the  sile  strength  of  steel,  E.  J.  Ball  and  A.  Wigham 
oxide  of  iron  on  the  carbon  goes  on  gradually  find  that  within  certain  limits  copper  does  not 
and  without  disturbance,  and  the  formation  of  seem  prejudicially  to  affect  its  mechanical  prop- 
bubbles  is  prevented.  Another  salutary  quality  erties.  Mr.  Bauerman  has  expressed  the  opinion 
of  silicon  lies  in  its  property  of  facilitating  the  that  it  is  not  the  copper,  but  the  sulphur  which 
conversion  of  white  casting  into  gray.  These  generally  comes  with  the  copper,  that  is  inju- 
two  substances  differ  in  that  in  white  casting  the  rious  to  iron. 

carbon  is  all  combined,  while  in  gray  a  part  of  it  At  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture  before  the  Brit- 
exists  free  as  graphite.  The  content  of  graphite  ish  Association  "  On  the  Hardening  and  Temper- 
is  increased  or  aiminished  by  adding  or  taking  ing  of  Steel,"  Prof.  W.  G.  Roberts- Austen  dwelt 
away  silicon:  and  this  affords  a  convenient  upontwosetsof  considerations  as  being  of  special 
means  of  fixing  the  quality  of  the  product  at  a  importance — those  which  belone  to  the  relations 
desired  standard.  Tne  presence  of  these  two  of  carbon  and  iron,  and  those  which  contemplate 
substances  together  in  steel  tends  to  diminish  its  molecular  change  in  the  iron  itself.  The  firet  of 
malleEU>ility,  by  the  rule  that  with  a  content  of  these,  he  said,  has  been  deliberately  subordinated 
carbon  less  than  two  thousandths  steel  can,  with-  to  the  second.  While  much  that  is  said  in  sup- 
out  inconvenience,  contain  as  much  as  five  thou-  port  of  the  theory  thiat  carbonized  iron  is  an 
sandths  of  silicon ;  but  steel  containing  four  or  alloy,  the  author  believes  that  the  possibility  of 
five  thousandths  of  carbon  will  hardly  bear  an  molecular  change  in  the  iron  itself,  which  re- 
equal  proportion  of  silicon.  Silicon,  indeed,  suits  in  its  passaee  into  a  distinctive  form  of 
seems  destmed  to  play  an  important  part  in  iron  iron,  is  at  present  tne  more  important  sublect  for 
making.  consideration,  both  in  relation  to  iron  and  to  the 

The  same  subject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  IL  A.  wider  Question  of  allotropjr  in  metals  generally. 
Hadfield,  of  Sheflield,  at  the  Paris  meeting  of  Many  ucts  in  spectroscopic  work  make  it  prob- 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Silicon,  the  author  able  that  the  molecular  structure  of  a  metal  like 
said,  has  been  blamed  rather  hastily.  Alloys  of  iron  is  gradually  simplified  as  higher  tempera 
carbon,  silicon,  and  iron  are,  to  be  sure,  unreli-  tnres  are  reached ;  or  that  allotropic  modiflca- 
able  as  regards  ductility,  but  it  is  now  proved  tions  take  place.  This  question  demands  contin- 
that  silicon  alloyed  with  iron,  provided  carbon  is  ued  and  rigorous  investigation, 
nearly  or  entirely  absent,  gives  good  tests  as  to  In  a  paper  on  "  The  Corrosion  and  Fouling  of 
toughness  and  noialleability.  The  cause  of  brit-  Steel  ana  Iron  Ships,"  Prof.  V.  B.  Lewes  re- 
tleness,  therefore,  is  not  in  the  silicon  only,  but  marks  that  corrosion  generally  precedes  fouling 
in  the  combination  of  silicon  with  carbon  and  on  exposed  metal  surraces,  and  that  in  all  pro- 
iron.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  also,  that  '*  silica  cesses  of  rusting  carbonic  acid  and  water  play 
is  often  mistaken  for  silicon ;  who  knows  how  an  important  part  The  iron  uniting  with  the 
far  it  is  responsible  for  this  metalloid^s  bad  carbonic  acid  and  oxv^n  of  the  water  forms  a 
namef"  Silicon  may  perhaps  enter  into  differ-  ferrous  carbonate,  while  the  hydrogen  is  set 
ent  combinations  in  steel,  some  of  which  pro-  free;  the  ferrous  carbonate  then  tal^  up  the 
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oxygen  dissolyed  in  the  water,  or  present  in  of  twelve  regeneratiTe  heating  fnmaees,  eoor 

the  atmosphere,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  is  de-  taining  sixty  retorts  for  the   manufacture  of 

composed  into  ferrous  oxide  (or  rust)  and  car-  the  double  chloride  of  aluminum  and  sodinm, 

bonic  acid.    The  last  being  liberated  in  contact  and  turning  out  about  6,000  pounds  eyery  twen- 

with  the  moist  surface  of  the  iron,  carries  on  the  ty-four  hours ;  a  Weldon  chlorine  plant ;  and 

process  of  **  rusting."    Some  chemists  ascribe  furnaces  for  reducing  the  aluminum  from  the 

rusting  in  sea  water  to  a  more  complex  action,  in  double  chloride  by  means  of  the  sodium.    The 

which  the  salt  present  first  forms  oxyohloride  of  total  capacity  of  the  works  is  about  500  ponnds  of 

iron«    The  autnor  does  not  accept  this  yiew.  aluminum  daily.     The  chemical  process  here 

The  saline  constituents  of  the  water  are,  how-  employed  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  known 

ever,  acknowledged  to  play  an  important  part  by  in  metallurgy.    The  Cowles  process  is,  on  the 

contributing  to  galvanic  action  between  tne  iron  other    hand    extremely   simple,   and    consists 

in  the  plates  and  any  foreign  metal  or  impuri-  mainly  in  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  the 

ties  that  may  be  present.    The  corrosion  of  the  metal  in  the  presence  of  carbon  of  a  very  hi^h 

plates  in  the  interior  of  a  vessel  is  of  eoual  in-  temperatnra     Several  improvements  are  men- 

terest,  and  is  a  greater  source  of  danger  oecause  tioned  by  Mr.  H.  Pemberton,  Jr.,  as  having  been 

it  is  often  hidden.  The  protection  of  the  outsides  made  in  this  process.    By  tapping  the  furnace 

of  the  bottoms  of  ships  has  been  attempted  bv  and  allowing  the  molten  metal  to  flow  directly 

metallic  and  by  non-metallic  coatings.   So  far  all  into  the  ladle  or  into  slabs,  instead  of  letting  it 

attempts  at  metallic  coatings  have  proved  fail-  cool  in  the  furnace  and  then  putting  it  cold  into 

ures,  and  the  liability  to  galvanic  action  will  crucibles  to  be  melted,  the  capacity  of  the  plant 

probably  prevent  their  ever  being  sucoessfuL   Of  has  been  practicidlv  doubled.    By  using  bauxite, 

non-metallic  coatings  there  are  about  thirty  in  as  well  as  corunaum,  for  a  raw  material,  an 

the  market.    They  may  be  classified,  roughly,  as  abundant  supply  of  alumina  is  insured.     Be- 

oil  paints,  pitches  and  waxes,  varnishes,  and  coat-  sides  the  works  at  Lockport^,  N.  Y.,  which  em- 

ings  of  cement    The  preferable  ones  are  the  plov  two  dynamos  of  217  electric  hone-power 

pitches  and  waxes  and  varnishes  containing  sub-  each,  a  machine  of  402  electric  horse-power,  in 

stances  to  give  them  body.    Of  the  anti-fouling  Milton,  Euj^land,  is  running  regularly  day  and 

preparations  that  have  been  tried,  a  composition  night.    Being  a  metal  of  handsome  appearance, 

which  exfoliates  rapidly  and  contains  poisons  not   readily  tarnishing,,  and   very  light,  with 

known  to  act  on  germ  me  is  the  best  for  vessels  about  the  strength  of  brass,  aluminum  is  the 

at  rest,  while  a  slowly  exfoliating  composition  best  for  use  for  purposes  for  which  such  a  com- 

with  a  smidl  percentage  of  poison  is  all  that  is  bination  of  qualities  is  desired.    It  can  not  be 

required  for  a  vessel  that  is  to  be  continually  used  for  cooxing  utensils,  because  it  dissolves 

running.    Brackish  water  seems  to  exert  a  spe-  easily  in  organic  acids  in  the  presence  of  chlo- 

cial  action  in  keeping  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  rides.  It  has  be«i  used  to  advantage  in  aluminum 

clean,  it  being  disagreeable  to  both  fresh-water  leaf,  fine  wire  lace,  certain  surgical  instruments, 

and  salt-water  organisms.  suture  wire,  dental  plates,  etc    It  has  not  been 

A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Bookwalter  or  found  satisfactory  in  jewelrv  because  its  color 

Bobert  steel  is  said  to  be  the  difference  in  hard-  becomes  **  dead  '*  in  time,  and  it  becomes  brittle, 

ness  between  it  and  open-hearth  steel.    Robert  Aluminum  iron  is  valuable  in  the  production  of 

steel  of  0'15  carbon  is  as  hard  as  0*25  carbon  **  mitis "  castings,  in  which,  by  the  addition  of 

open-hearth  steel.  This  is  a  more  decided  differ-  jjf^  of  its  weight  of  aluminum,  the  **  melting 

enoe  than  has  been  found  to  exist  between  open-  point  of  iron  is  reduced  bv  nearly  600"*  Fahr. 

hearth  and  Bessemer  steel.  '  Aluminum  brass  has  been  selected  oy  the  United 

Glycerin  has  been  found  to  possess  many  ad-  States  Gk>vemment  as  the  best  material  for  the 

vantages  for  use  in  tempering  steel  and  cast  iron,  propeller  blades  of  the  war  vessels  now  in  course 

Its  specific  gravity  may  be  varied  as  seems  best  of  construction. 

by  adding  water;  the  quantity  used  should  be        The  aluminum  process  of  M.  H^roult  differs 

from  one  to  six  times  gi^sater  than  the  weight  of  from  the  Cowles  process  in  that  in  it  the  chemi- 

the  piece  to  be  plunged  into  it ;  and  its  tempen^  cal  energy  of  the  current  is  brought  to  bear  in 

ture  should  be  varied — from  15°  to  200*  C. — ac-  the  electrolysis  of  the  substance  which  has  been 

cording  to  the  hardness  of  the  metaL  liquefied  by  its  heat — ^in  other  words,  while  the 

For  preserving  iron  from  rust,  Mr.  John  Cowles  process  is  thermic,  that  of  M.  H^roult  is 
Heald,  of  Crockett,  Cal.,  coats  the  surfaces  with  thermo-electric  In  the  apparatus  which  the 
finely  ground  lead  mixed  with  spirits  of  turpen-  Metallurgic  Society  has  erected  at  the  Falls  of 
tine.  Common  paint  mixed  with  oil  is  too  tnick  the  Rhine,  Neuhausen,  for  the  operation  of  this 
to  close  all  the  imperfections  of  the  surface,  or  process,  the  crucible  consists  of  a  block  of  char- 
run  beneath  the  scale  when  it  exists.  The  com-  coal  inclosed  in  a  metallic  cell,  which  is  connect- 
position  recommended  penetrates  the  most  mi-  ed  with  the  negative  poles  of  the  dynamic  ma- 
nute  pores.  chines,  while  the  positive  poles  terminate  in  a 

Aliiraliiam.  —  While   aluminum   alloys   are  |px)up  of  carbon  plates.    Electric  communication 

abundantly  produced  in  the  United  States  by  is  established  through  the  medium  of  a  mixture 

the  Cowles  process,  the  metal  itself  is  prepared  on  of  coal  tar  and  molasses,  which  becomes  carbon- 

a  lar^  scale  at  the  Aluminum  Company;  s  works,  ized  under  the  heat  that  is  developed  as  soon  as 

Birmingham,  England,  by  a  process  in  essen-  the  current  is  set  on.    Copper  filings  having  been 

tial  respects  the  same  as  that  described  by  Saint-  placed  in  the  bottom  of  tne  crucible  the  carbon 

Clair  DeviUc    The  works  comprise  a  plant  of  plates  are  let  down.    A  bath  of  liquid  copper  is 

twenty  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic  fonned  by  the  melting  of  the  filings,  and  the 

sodium   by  the  Castner  process,  with  a  total  ar^Uaceons  earth  to  be  reduced — a  pure  alumina 

capacity  of  about  1,500  pounds  a  day;  a  set  — ^is  introduced,  while  the  bundle  of  carbon  plates 
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is  slightly  lifted  up.    The  reduction  goes  on  oon->  Zinc — Some  remarkably  perfect  erystals  of 

tinuously,  and  Ls  interrupted  only  occasionally,  metallic  zinc,  obtained  in  preparing  tnat  sub- 

during  the  few  moments  that  are  required  to  stance  for  the  determination  of  its  atomic  weight, 

change  the  electrodes.    The  daily  production  by  are  described  by  George  H.  Williams  and  Will- 

this  prooess  is  8,000  kilogrammes  of  10-per-cent.  iam  H.  Burton,   Three  different  types  of  crys- 

aluminum  bronse,  which  corresponds  with  800  tals  were  formed— spheroidal  polThedral  aggre- 

kilogrammes  of  aluminum.  gates,  barrel-shaped  crystals,  and  tabular  hex- 

The  Maussier  aluminum  process  comprises  agonal  plates.  The  polyheditd  aggregates  ap- 
three  distinct  periods  and  kinos  of  operations—  pear  at  the  first  glance  like  briluant  but  very 
desiliftcation,  reduction,  and  liquation.  The  de-  complicated  oirstals,  bounded  by  a  multitude  of 
silifioation  is  effected  by  means  of  fluorine  or  planes,  a  careful  examination  of  which  shows 
fluoride  of  calcium  at  a  high  temperature  in  that  they  are  without  symmetry  of  arrangement, 
the  presence  of  carbon.  Lime,  or  carbonate  of  The  bases  of  the  barrel-shaped  crystals,  which 
potassium  or  of  sodium  may  be  added  to  fadli-  do  not  exceed  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  are 
tate  the  decomposition  of  tne  silicate.  The  re-  sharply  deflned  and  hexagonal,  but  their  sides 
duction  or  expulsion  of  the  oxygen  is  obtained  are  nnely  striated.  The  tabular  hexasonal  cnrs- 
by  means  of  iron  and  manganese  raised  to  in-  tals  were  the  onhr  ones  that  fumishea  crystallo- 
oandescence  in  the  presence  of  carbon.  The  graphic  data.  They  were  produced  only  when 
liquation,  for  separating  the  iron  and  the  man-  the  distillation  of  the  zinc  proceeded  slowly  and 
fpuiese,  is  effected  by  dropping  the  molten  mass  at  a  moderate  temperature.  They  are  composed 
into  carbon  inffotmoldSb  The  aluminum  thus  of  pilesof  sharp  hexagonal  plates  whose  bound- 
obtained  is  said  to  be  nearly  pure.  aries  are  parallel  but  not  coincident,  rapid  alter- 

Copper  and  Tin* — The  proprietor  of  the  ation  in  tne  size  of  which  may  produce  yery  ir- 
Anaoonda  Copper  Mine,  Montana,  is  preparing  regularly  shaped  crystals.  There  is,  howeyer,  an 
to  refine  his  own  product  electrolytically.  The  ayerage  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  plates  as  the 
two  important  adyantages  are  claimed  for  the  pile  grows  upward,  producing  a  graaation  of  the 
electrolytic  process  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  tabular  into  the  baj'rel-shaped  crystals.  The  fact 
extract  cheaply  any  sUyer  which  may  be  in  the  that  the  angles  of  the  hexagonal  plates  do  not  lie 
raw  material,  and  that  it  giyes  an  excellent  in  the  same  line,  although  their  sides  are  parallel, 
quality  of  copper.  The  silyer  ores  at  Butte  City  often  produces  a  rough  edge  between  the  ad  join- 
being  refractory,  it  pays  to  smelt  them  together  ing  pyramidal  faces.  The  obsenrations  tend  to 
with  copper  ores  low  in  silyer,  whereby  a  rich  connrm  the  conclusions  of  Rose,  that  zinc  is 
product  is  obtained.  rhombohedral  in  crystallization,  and  isomorphous 

The  manufacture  of  tin  plate  at  the  works  of  with  arsenic,  antimon^r,  bismuth,  and  tellurium. 

Hennebont,  France,  includes  fiye  operations-— the  A  small  piece  of  natiye  metallic  zinc  is  said  to 

manufacture  of  the  pig  and  scrap  iron  into  in-  haye  been  found  at  the  State  Mining  Bureau  at 

gots,  the  manufkctnre  of  the  ingots  into  bars  San  Francisco,  in  a  specimen  of  sulphide  from 

and  sheets,  the  preparation  of  the  sheets  for  the  Shasta  County,  CaL    This  is  the  first  piece  of 

tinning   process,  tne   manufacture  of  the  tin  the  kind  known  to  haye  been  securea  in  the 

Slates,  and  the  decoration  and  stamping.  The  United  States.  Late  works  on  metallurgy  speak 
rst  process  is  performed  in  the  Siemens-Martin  of  specimens  in  the  mines  of  Victoria,  Australia, 
furnace.  The  mgois  are  then  rolled  into  sheets,  as  being  the  only  natiye  metallic  zinc  yet  found, 
which  are  folded  into  bundles  of  eight  sheets  Mangaaese. — The  properties  of  manganese 
of  the  desired  dimensions.  These  plates  are  an-  appear  to  differ  accordmg  to  the  method  used  in 
nealed  and  brightened  by  passing  under  cyiin-  tne  reduction  of  the  metal.  When  obtained 
ders  of  polished  steel.  The  preparation  for  the  from  the  oxide  by  heating  with  carbon,  most  au- 
tinning  process  consists  chiefiy  of  dipping  in  thorities  agree  that  the  metal  oxidizes  so  readily 
sulphuric,  h}[drochioric,  or  nitric  acicL  The  in  the  air  or  under  water  that  special  means  haye 
batn  for  tinning  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  to  be  used  to  preserye  it.  Manganese  prepared 
block  tin  and  alluyial  tin,  with  the  addition  in  1869  by  Brunner*s  process  of  reducing  the 
of  a  little  copper.  After  dipping,  the  plates  are  chloride  mixed  with  fiuor-spar  by  means  of  so- 
passed  through  a  bath  of  boihng  grease,  and  dium,  was  found  to  haye  as  little  tendency  to 
then  through  one  of  melted  tin  containing  a  oxidation  as  iron.  This  process  has  been  re- 
litttle  chlonde  of  zinc.  On  cominff  out  of  this  peated  by  Charles  Bullock,  who  finds  that  man- 
bath  they  are  brushed  and  subjectea  to  a  second  ganese  thus  obtained  is  yery  brittle,  with  a  steel 
plating,  similar  to  the  first.  white  fracture  so  hard  that  a  file  will  hardly 
It  was  shown  by  M.  Leon  Vijnon,  in  1888,  that  touch  it,  while  the  edges  of  the  fractures  scratcn 
crystallized  tin  is  capable  of  high  oxidation,  and  and  almost  cut  glass.  The  metal  retains  the 
wnen  heated  in  contact  with  the  air  presents  the  brightness  of  a  fractured  surface  after  prolonged 
curious  propert}r  of  combining  with  oxygen  with-  exposure  to  the  air,  and  appears  not  more  dis- 
out  melting,  while  it  bums  like  tinder.  Further  posed  to  oxidation  than  iron.  It  is  passiye  to 
experiment  with  this  partially  oxidized  tin  haye  magnetic  attraction.  Metal  obtained  without 
disclosed  several  facts  explaining  these  phe-  the  use  of  fiuor-spar  was  less  brittle,  and  had  a 
nomena,  and  supplying  tne  elements  of  the  different  fracture.  When  fluor-spar  is  used,  the 
theory  on  which  depend  the  common  industrial  metal  shows*  a  trace  of  calcium, 
operations  of  tinning  and  soldering.  In  general.  In  the  method  of  Dr.  Qlatzel,  of  Breslau,  for 
it  may  be  concluded  that  tin  is  capable  of  con-  preparing  man^nese,  the  dehydrated  chloride  is 
siderable  oxidation  in  a  dry  or  moist  atmosphere  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  well-dried  potas- 
— ^a  conclusion  which  agrees  with  the  company  sium  chloride,  and  fused  at  the  lowest  possible 
tiye  data  already  obtain^  on  the  heats  of  forma-  temperature,  which  must  not  be  sufficient  to  yola- 
tion  of  the  metallic  oxides.  tilize  either  of  the  chlorides.    Magnesium — about 
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one  sixth  the  weight  of  the  manganese  chloride  a  continuous  film ;  the  deyelopment  of  beantifal 

employed — is  introduced  in  small  portions  at  a  colorations  under  the  halogen  reactions ;  conver- 

time.    The  mass  is  heated  strongly,  and  then  al-  sion  by  the  stronger  acids  into  normal  gray  silver 

lowed  to  cool.    On  breaking  the  crucible,  all  the  without  the  separation  of  gas ;  and  easy  redud- 

potassium  chloride  and  the  excess  of  manganese  bleness  to  an  impalpable  powder.  The  extraordi- 

chloride  and  a  regulus  of  metallic  manganese  nary  sensitiveness  which  allotropic  silver  shows 

will  be  left,  fused  into  a  solid  block.    The  metal  to  external  influences  contrasts  stronglywith  the 

thus  obtained  has  a  bright  metallic  luster,  and  is  inertness  of  normal  metallic  silver.    When  this 

exceedingly  hard.  fact  is  placed  alongside  of  the  sensitiveness  of 

Rich  manganese  ores  occur  in  the  Gosalpur  man^  silver  compounds  to  lieht,  heat,  and  me- 

district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  India.    The  chanical  force  we  are  led  to  ask,  says  the  author, 

Gosalpur  deposit  consists  of  pyrolusite,  an  ore  whethersilver  may  not  exist  in  this  form  in  these 

of  high  quality  occurring  irregplarly  through  very  sensitive  compounds, 

the  laterite.    Mr  F  R.  Hfidlett,  m  I808,  discov-  P.  L.  Bartlett  concludes  from  ten  years'  experi- 

ered  a  strong  bed  of  hematite  on  the  north-  ence,  working  both  the  wet  and  dry  proorases, 

northwest  front  of  the  hills,  which,  besides  being  that  to  effect  the  separation  of  gold  ana  silver  in 

manganiferous,  contains  a  variable  subordinate  zinciferious  ores,  separation  of  the  zinc  must  be 

proportion  of  a  manganese  ore  known  as  psilo-  effected  before  the  sulphur  is  wholly  removed 

melane.  from  the  ore  in  the  dry  way,  and  that  so  far,  no 

Manganese  is  mined  in  Chili  at  several  points  wet  process  has  yet  been  discovered  which  is 
in  the  provinces  of  Coquimbo  and  Atacama.  The  practical  in  the  large  way,  and  is  cheap  enough 
mines  at  Mansee  were  discovered  about  ten  years  to  be  of  utility.  He  finds  the  most  practicable 
ago  and  were  worked  satisfactorily  by  an  English  process  for  removing  zinc  from  its  ores  to  be  by 
company  for  several  years,  when  the  returns  be-  sublimation.  In  his  own  system  the  aim  has  been 
l^n  to  fall  off.  The  mines  of  the  Corral  Quemado,  to  accomplish  three  things — ^the  treatment  of  the 
m  Coouimbo,  are  connected  with  the  railway  by  ore  in  the  raw  state  by  the  use  of  cheap  fuel, 
a  ffooa  carriage  road.  At  other  places  the  diffi-  separation  of  the  zinc  and  lead  without  loss  of 
culties  of  carnage  interfere  with  profitable  work-  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  the  utilization  of 
ing.  The  rich  mines  of  Picanitas,  in  Atacama,  lead  and  zinc  fume.  The  zinc  having  been  re- 
have  only  recently  been  worked,  and  the  first  moved  from  the  ore,  the  treatment  of  the  residue 
cargo  of  ore  from  them  was  shipped  in  February,  offers  no  trouble ;  moreover,  when  the  zinc,  lead, 
1887.  and  most  of  the  sulphur  are  removed,  the  ore  has 

Silrer  and  €N>ld. — Silver  has  been  found  by  lost  nearly  one  half  its  weight,  consequently  the 

Mr.  Carey  Lea  capable  of  existing  in  allotropic  silver  and  gold  are  raised  in  proportion.    In  the 

forms  that  possess  qualities  differing  greatly  from  process  the  crushed  raw  ore  is  mixed  with  about 

those  of  normal  silver.    Three  sucn  forms,  or  75  per  cent,  of  some  cheap  fuel  in  a  fine  state  of 

rather  modifications  of  one  form,  are  described  division.    The  zinc  and  lead  are  easily  sublimed 

that  differ  from  one  another  in  many  respects,  and  pass  off  in  a  fume  of  sulphites  and  sul- 

but  are  all  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  phidcs,  while  the  non- volatile  metals,  with  some 

any  one  of  them  to  normal  silver.    One  of  them  sulphur,  melt  down  and  form  a  slaf  or  scoria, 

is  soluble  in  water,  passing  readily  to  an  insolu-  which  is  easily  treated  by  the  usual  blast  furnace 

ble  form ;  and  the  last  may,  by  the  simple  pres-  process.    For  ores  containing  much  silica  and 

ence  of  a  neutral  substance  exercising  no  cherai-  gang^e,  the  process  is  modified,  and  is  made 

cal  action  upon  it,  recover  its  solubility.  Another  substantially  **  a   mild  type  of  Bessemerizing.*' 

form  resembles  gold  in  color  and  luster.  Whether  The  author  further  descnbes  a  process  for  refin- 

metallic  silver  shall  be  reduced  from  its  com-  ing  the  lead  and  zinc  fumes.  A  pigment  mixture 

pounds  in  its  normal  or  in  an  allotropic  form  de-  is  produced,  containing  about  two  thirds  oxide 

pends  upon  the  reducing  agent  applied  to  it,  so  of  zinc  and  one  third  sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead, 

that  it  can  not  be  said  with  any  certainty  whether  and  weighing  nearly  as  much  as  straight  white 

it  exists  in  its  compounds  in  its  ordinary  normal  lead,  which  constitutes  a  very  fine  white  paint  of 

or  an  allotropic  form.    The  allotropic  forms  are  sreat  coloring  power.    It  is  believed  to  form  the 

distinguished  from  normal  silver  in  color,  prop-  best  substitute  for  white  lead  yet  discovered. 

erties,  and  chemical  reactions.   They  not  improo-  The  ordinary  machines  for  reducing  eold  ores 

ably  represent,  the  author  su&^gests,  a  more  active  to  a  suitable  condition  for  extracting  the  metal 

condition  of  the  element,  of  which  common  or  from  them  are  said  not  to  yield  more  than  from 

normal  silver  may  be  a  polymerized  form.  Some-  65  to  70  per  cent  of  the  gold  contained  in  the 

thing  analogous  nas  been  observed  with  lead  and  ore,  and  still  less  if  the  ore  is  refractory.    A  sys- 

copper.    The  allotropic  forms  are  classified  by  tern  invented  by  Mr.  Rowland  Jordan,  of  Lon- 

the  author  as,  (a)  soluble,  deep  red  in  solution,  don,  is  said  to  give  much  better  results.    It  oom- 

matte  lilac,  blue,  or  green  while  moist,  brilliant  prises  two  machines,  the  reducer  and  the  amal- 

bluish-green  metallic  when  dry;   (6)  insoluble,  gamator,  the  former  of  which  delivers  the  finely 

derived  from  a,  dark  reddish  brown  while  moist,  crushed  ore  directly  to  the  latter.    In  the  amal- 

when  dry  somewhat  resembling  a ;  (c)  gold  silver,  gamator  the  gold-bearing  sand  is  distributed  so 

dark  bronze  while  wet,  when  dry  exactly  resem-  evenly  over  a  large  area  of  mercurialized  sur- 

bling  gold  in  burnished  lumps.    Of  this  form  faces,  compactly  arranged  within  a  small  space, 

there  is  a  variety  which  is  copper  colored,  insol-  that  the  possibility  is  precluded  of  any  of  the par- 

uble  in  water,  and  appears  to  have  no  soluble  tides  escaping  without  having  undergone  fric- 

form.    The  properties  possessed  by  all  the  varie-  tional  contact  with  one  or  other  of  them.    The 

ties  in  common  and  distinguishing  them  from  machine  is  said  to  have  proved  itself  capable  of 

normal    silver  include    that    of    drying    with  extracting  from  15  per  cent,  more  gold  tnan  any 

their  particles  in  optical  contact,  and  so  forming  other  machine  of  equal  or  even  greater  cost. 
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The  extraction  of  gold  by  the  tiem  seca,  or  are  easily  eDgraved,  are  yery  elastic,  the  higher 

dry  process,  which  is  necessary  in  some  arid  re-  j^rades  bieing  more  so  than  steel,  are  easily  cast 

gions,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  machine  which  mto  complicated  objects,  do  not  lose  in  remelt- 
as  been  invented  by  Mr.  William  H.  Card,  an  ing,  and  are  possessed  of  great  strength.  Even 
American.  The  main  principles  underlying  the  a  more  important  use  of  aluminum  is  its  em- 
system  are  the  action  of  a  current  of  air  and  ployment  in  the  iron  industry,  of  which  it  prom- 
gravitation.  The  crushed  ore  is  fed  through  a  ises,  by  virtue  of  certain  effects  which  it  prcMinoes 
hopper  on  to  a  series  of  sieves,  where  it  is  agi-  when  present  even  in  most  minute  proportions, 
tated,  and  a  blast  of  air  is  driven  or  sucked  up  to  become  an  important  factor.  Aluminum  add- 
through  the  bottoms  of  the  sieves  and  througn  ed  to  molten  iron  and  steel  lowers  their  melting 
the  ore.  The  lighter  parts  of  the  pulveri^  points ;  consequently  it  increases  the  fluidity  of 
matrix  rise  and  are  carried  forward  to  the  out-  the  metal  and  causes  it  to  run  easily  into  molds 
side  of  the  machine,  while  the  gold  and  other  and  set  there,  without  entrapping  air  and  other 
metals  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sieve,  K**^?*  '^^  without  forming  blow-holes  and  the 
A  plant  capable  of  treating  120  tons  of  ore  like  imperfections.  Aluminum  forms  alloys  with 
daily,  by  the  Russell  process,  has  been  put  in  most  other  metals;  but  though  each  possesses 
operation  at  the  Massao  Mill,  in  Utah.  Of  the  peculiar  properties  that  may  be  utilized  in  the 
eight  precipitating  tanks,  two  are  used  in  the  future,  they  are  at  present  but  little  used, 
separation  of  lead,  two  for  the  bulk  of  the  gold  It  is  well  known  that  certain  mixtures  of 
and  silver,  and  two  for  saving  silver  from  the  molten  metals  show  a  tendency  on  standing 
wash  water.  The  first  part  of  the  treatment  is  fused  for  some  time  to  separate  into  two  alloys 
nearly  similar  to  that  in  amalgamation.  When  of  different  densities.  Such  separations  have 
cooled,  the  wasted  ore  is  washM  for  the  removal  been  observed  in  mixtures  of  lead  and  zinc,  bis- 
of  soluble  salts ;  silver  salt  in  the  water  is  pre-  muth  and  zinc,  aluminum  and  zinc,  and  aluroi- 
cipitated  by  sodium  sulphate,  and  gold  and  silver  num  and  bismuth.  In  each  case  two  different 
compounds  are  dissolved  b^  the  *'  stock  "  solu-  aDoys  are  formed,  one  consisting  of  the  heavier 
tion  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  followed  by  the  metal  with  a  little  of  the  lighter  one  dissolved  in 
''extra''  solution  (containing  also  copper  sul-  it,  and  the  other  of  the  lighter  metal  containing 

Ehate).  Lead  is  precipitated  from  the  extraction  a  small  ouantity  of  the  heavier  one.  It  is  re- 
quors  by  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  gold,  silver,  marked  oj  G.  R.  A.  WrijB^ht  and  C.  Thompson 
and  copper  are  thrown  down  by  sodium  sulphide,  that  tin  will  alloy  indefinitely  in  all  proportions 
The  Mount  Morgan  gold  mine,  in  central  with  any  of  the  four  metals,  lead,  bismuth,  zinc, 
Oueensland,  is  a  hill  rising  about  600  feet  above  and  aluminum.  The  mixtures  exhibit  no  par- 
tne  sea  level,  not  outwardly  distinguishable  from  ticular  tendency  to  separate  while  resting  in  a 
the  hiUs  around  it.  The  preponderating  stone,  fused  condition,  but  in  some  cases  separation 
a  kind  of  black  ironstone,  although  there  is  noth-  takes  place  by  the  partial  formation  of  a  cutectic 
ing  in  its  appearance  suggesting  gold,  yields  five  alloy  during  solidification.  Various  other  met- 
or  six  ounces  of  that  metal  to  the  ton.  Some  of  als,  including  cadmium,  antimony,  and  silver, 
the  stone  is  reddish,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  con-  behave  like  tin  in  this  respect.  The  authors  se- 
tain  copper,  while  occasional  banks  of  yellowish  lected  the  alloys  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  for  their 
sand  yield  eleven  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  The  experiments.  Among  their  conclusions,  which 
ore  was  formerly  treated  by  the  ordinary  battery  are  detailed  at  length  in  their  paper,  the  more 
and  quicksilver  amalgamation  process,  but  the  generally  interesting  ones  appear  to  be  that  the 
gold  IS  so  finely  distributed  through  the  stone  greater  the  proportion  of  tm  present,  provided 
tliat  most  of  it  was  lost,  and  the  tailings  are  it  does  not  exceed  the  limiting  amount  beyond 
now  treated  with  satisfactory  results  by  a  chlori-  which  no  separation  takes  place,  the  more  zinc 
nization  process.  The  ore  is  crushed  to  a  fine  is  contained  in  the  heavier  alloy,  and  the  more 
sand,  then  roasted,  and  when  cool  placed  in  the  lead  in  the  lighter  one ;  but  the  distribution  of 
chlorination  barrels  and  subjected  to  the  action  the  tin  throughout  the  mass  is  not  uniform, 
of  chlorine  gas.  The  dissolved  gold  flows  out  in  The  latest  results  of  experiments  in  the  fabri- 
a  fluid,  the  color  of  sherry,  into  vats,  whence  it  cation,  properties,  and  use  of  the  ferro-metallic 
is  placed  in  charcoal  filters,  where  the  metal  ad-  alloys  have  been  summarized  by  M.  Ferdinand 
heres  to  the  charcoal  beds.  The  ash,  after  roast-  Gautier  in  a  report  made  by  him  to  the  organiza- 
ing,  contains  75  per  cent,  of  metallic  gold.  tion  committee  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Alloys. — The  most  important  alloys  of  alumi-  Mines  and  Metallurgy  which  was  held  in  connec- 
num,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Boscoe,  are  those  tion  with  the  French  Exposition  of  1889. 
made  with  copper.  The  alloy  containing  10  per  A  distinction  is  made  between  spiegel  and 
cent,  of  aluminum,  the  maximum  amount  which  ferro-manganese,  the  former  name  bein^  glyen 
can  be  used  satisfactorily,  is  known  as  aluminum  to  alloys  of  iron  and  manganese  not  having  any 
bronze.  Other  bronzes  containing  smaller  pro-  other  predominant  substances  present  in  whicn 
portions  of  aluminum  possess  in  various  degrees  the  manganese  content  does  not  exceed  20  per 
the  valuable  properties  of  this  one.  AcooMing  cent ;  while  ferro-manganese  may  contain  from 
to  the  percentage  of  aluminum  up  to  10  per  20  to  80  per  cent,  and  more  of  manganese.  Al- 
cent.,  the  color  ranges  from  red  gold  to  pale  yel-  loys  containing  more  than  25  per  cent  of  man- 
low.  The  10-per-cent.  alloy  takes  a  fine  polish,  ganese  cease  to  be  attracted  by  the  magnet  A 
and  has  the  color  of  jewelers'  gold.  The  5-per-  ferro-manganese  having  more  than  85  per  cent 
cent,  alloy  is  not  quite  so  hard,  and  is  similar  to  of  manganese  can  hardly  be  got  in  the  blast 
pure  gola  in  color.  The  alloys  all  possess  a  good  furnace.  Ferro-manganese  is  silvery  white, 
color,  polish  well,  keep  their  color  far  better  than  but  when  broken  hot  receives  by  superficial 
all  other  copper  alloys,  are  extremely  malleable  oxidation  a  brilliant  iridescent  coating.  Its  con- 
and  ductile,  can  be  worked  either  hot  or  cold,  tent  of  carbon  will  depend  on  the  temperature  at 
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which  the  furnace  has  been  kept    It  is  brittle.  In  the  direct  method  of  making,  the  ingots  of 

in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  manganese,  aluminum  are  introduced  into  the  liquid  casting, 

and  crystallizes  readily.    The  lorms  of  the  crys-  when  a  rise  of  temperature  takes  place,  with  the 

tals  have  been  studied  by  M.  Mallard,  who  finds  elimination  of  grapnite,  which  swmis  on  the  sur- 

that  the  normal  prismatic  form  of  spiegel  is  face.    The  resiuting  alloy  is  hard,  brittle,  and — 

maintained  till  the  proportion   of   manganese  when  it  contains  10  pter  cent  of  aluminum— -easilj 

equals  from  52  to 55  percent,  when  the  structure  pulyerized.    In  the  indirect  method,  soft  steel  is 

becomes  baciUar  ana  cylindrical,  and  the  form  used,  with  aluminum  enough  to  form  a  10-per- 

passes  to  a  rhombic  prism.  cent,  alloy ;  whereby  the  impurities  present  in 

Manganese  exerts  both  a  direct  and  indirect  cast  iron  are  avoided.     The  fracture  of   the 

influence  in  ameliorating  the  quality  of  steel.    It  metal  thus  made  is  clean  and  homogeneous, 

has  no  sensible  effect  in  purif ymg  the  metal  from  showing  neat  purity. 

phosphorus.  Its  slight  action  as  to  sulphur  is  The  alloy  platinoid,  whose  electrical  and  me- 
not  important  There  prevails  in  all  metal-  chanical  properties  were  first  investigated  by  J. 
working  some  affinity  that  we  may  call  domi-  T.  Bottomley,  has  assumed  considerable  impor- 
nant  which  varies  with  each  metal,  and  around  tance  in  the  construction  of  electrical  instru- 
which  the  fundamental  reactions  are  grouped,  meuts  and  resistance  coils.  It  is  a  composition 
In  iron,  this  affinity  is  for  carbon,  by  the  aid  similar  to  German  silver,  in  which  tungsten  is 
of  which  the  reduced  iron  can  be  liquefied  employed ;  is  capable  of  being  polished  so  as  to 
in  the  blast  furnace  and  separated  from  its  resemble  silver,  though  with  a  darker  and  more 
earthy  gangue.  But  iron,  by  absorbing  carbon,  steel-like  color,  when  it  does  not  tarnish.  It  pos- 
loses  many  of  its  most  valuable  properties,  be-  sesses  a  higher  electrical  resistance  than  any 
comes  sour,  brittle,  and  unmalleable,  and  will  other  known  metal  or  allov  except  platinum-di- 
not  weld.  When,  highly  carburetted,  it  is  con-  ver  alloy,  and  has  been  found  oy  Sir  William 
verted  into  steel,  it  partly  preserves  the  new  Thomson  to  have  excellent  elastic  Qualities, 
properties  which  it  had  in  a  high  degree  as  cast  Efforia  to  form  alloys  of  iron  ana  nickel  have 
iron.  In  short  excepting  the  steels  solely  com-  been  successful  only  in  late  vears.  Difficulty 
posed  of  iron  and  carbon,  carbon  must  be  char-  was  found  in  producing  a  malleable  nickel,  the 
acterized  as  an  enemy  in  mild  steels.  It  acts  es-  earlier  processes  resulting  in  the  production  of  a 
peciallv  by  influences,  exaggerating  by  its  pres-  metal  so  contaminated  with  the  oxide  that  that 
ence  the  impurities  incluaed  in  common  steels,  quality  was  destroyed.  The  alloy  having  26 
Phosphorus,  arsenic  sulphur,  and  silicon,  which  per  cent  of  nickel,  produced  in  1887  at  Imphy, 
existing  in  the  same  proportions  in  pure  iron  was  of  ffood  color,  not  easily  oxidizable,  took  a 
would  have  had  no  injurious  effect  become  dan-  beautiful  polish,  and  responded  satisfactorily  to 
gerous  in  the  presence  of  carbon,  adding  their  the  tests  for  malleability  and  ductility.  It  was 
own  to  its  acidity.  In  permitting  the  produc-  also  not  magnetic.  Its  fracture  is  not  grainy, 
tion  of  low-carbon  steels,  manganese,  although  but  **  nervous,"  like  that  of  the  soft  steels.  These 
not  having  a  purifying  influence  has  an  ameli-  qualities  depend  very  much  on  the  purity  of  the 
orating  one,  by  preventing  the  accentuation  of  nickel,  for  the  smallest  Quantity  of  foreign  sub- 
the  bad  effect  of  impurities.  stance  may  cause  considerable  variations.  Ex- 
Iron  and  aluminum  may  probably  be  alloyed  periments  made  in  1888  with  much  lower  pro- 
in  all  proportions,  but  the  alloys  called  /erro-  portions  of  nickel  gave  rise  to  other  alloys 
(Uuminum  have  only  recently  been  made  avail-  promising  to  be  of  valueu  Concerning  later  ex- 
able  for  use.  Employed  in  reducing  the  oxide  of  periments  made  in  England,  in  alloys  having 
iron  in  steel,  a  metal  without  bubbles  is  pro-  different  proportions  of  nickel,  Mr.  James  Riley 
duced.  While  manganese  does  no  harm  when  it  reported  to  the  Steel  Company  of  Scotland  that 
is  present  in  excess,  aluminum,  when  used  in  the  the  steel  obtained  was  quiet  And  did  not  rise  in 
production  of  blisteriess  steel,  should  not  be  in-  the  molds,  had  a  homogeneous  appearance  and 
troduced  in  greater  quantity  than  necessary,  a  good  flow,  was  very  fluid,  and  solidifled  rap- 
Besides  its  expensiveness,  aluminum  has  the  in-  idly.  When  highly  charged  with  nickel  it  bad  a 
convenient  property  of  hardening  steeL  Accord-  tendency  to  accumulate  on  the  side  of  the  flow, 
ing  to  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Keep,  Mabery«  The  residues  could  be  remelted  without  waste  of 
and  Voroe,  in  the  United  States,  aluminum  in  the  nickel  contained  in  them — an  important  fact 
white  iron  gives  a  more  homogeneous  structure,  when  old  matter  is  to  be  used  over  to  anj  con- 
It  has  much  the  same  action  as  silicon  upon  car-  siderable  extent  No  particular  precautions  are 
bon.  In  tempering,  it  prevents  the  deposition  of  needed  in  rolling  or  hammering.  The  behavior 
the  hard  coating  on  the  outside  of  the  metal,  and  of  the  steel  in  the  fire  is  that  which  accords  with 
causes  a  precipitation  of  ^aphite ;  aluminous  the  carbon  content  except  that  for  dloys  con- 
castings  also  producing  a  deposit  of  graphite  in  taining  more  than  25  per  cent  of  nickel  a  less 
contact  with  tne  molds,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  lively  fire  is  needed,  and  a  little  more  care  should 
to  ^ve  them  a  black  coating ;  for  no  vitrefying  be  observed  in  the  drawing.  It  seems,  although 
action  or  bleaching  of  the  metal  is  to  be  feared,  an  exact  determination  was  not  made  on  tms 
Aluminous  castings  are  soft  and  unifonn  to  the  point,  that  nickel-iron,  to  work  well  when  cold, 
working  of  the  tool ;  they  present  increased  re-  should  be  poor  in  carbon ;  and  that  carbon  has 
sistance  to  flexion  and  to  shock.  The  quantity  with  nickel  the  same  souring  influence  which  it 
of  aluminum  is  usually  t-oo  little  to  exercise  a  exercises  when  present  with  manganese,  phos- 
direct  influence  on  the  fluidity  of  the  metal ;  but  phorus,  and  silicon.  While  the  presence  of 
indirectly,  through  the  slighter  shrinkage  and  nickel  does  not  modify  the  elon^ion  of  iron, 
through  the  deposition  of  graphite,  which  per-  it  affects  advantageously  the  limit  of  elasticity 
mits  the  instant  refilling  of  the  molds,  things  go  and  the  breaking  load.  The  limit  of  elasticity 
<m  as  if  the  fluidity  were  augmented.  is  reduced  two  thirds  by  reheating.    The  tor- 
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sion  is  improved  even  by  the  presence  of  1  per  solving  the  alloy  in  dilate  hydrochloric  acid, 
cent,  of  nickel.  Nickel-iron  containing  26  per  adding  potassic  chlorate,  and  boiling— small 
cent,  of  nickel  is  87  per  cent,  less  liable  to  cor-  quantities  of  organic  matter  or  copper  do  not 
rosion  in  moist  air  than  ordinary  soft  steel.  The  interfere  with  the  results, 
resistance  to  corrosion  diminishes  as  the  propor-  Processes. — In  the  electric  welding  process  of 
tion  of  nickel  falls  off,  but  is  still  better  tnan  Prof.  Elihu  Thompson,  the  joint  to  ^  welded  is 
that  of  steel.  No  difficulty  occurs  in  working  cold  traversed  by  an  alternating  current  of  electricity 
up  to  5  per  cent,  nickel ;  but  the  alloys  richer  in  strong  enough  to  fuse  the  metals  together.  In 
nickel  are  less  tractable.  Alloys  under  1  per  cent,  the  new  process  of  Dr.  Bemado,  a  continuous 
solder  well;  beyond  that  degree  the  operation  current  from  a  charged  accumulator  is  em- 
becomes  more  delicate.  ployed. 

According  to  Mr.  James  Riley,  nickel  can  be  To  eliminate  the  carbon  from  ferro-manganese 
made  to  form  an  alloy  with  steel  in  quantities  Sergius  Kern  proposes  the  use  of  the  decarboniz- 
varyine  from  a  hardly  appreciable  amount  up  to  ing  process  employed  for  the  production  of  mal- 
as  much  as  50  per  cent.  The  alloy  does  not  re-  let^le  castings  from  pig  iron.  The  ferro-manga- 
quire  an  excessively  high  temperature  to  melt  nese,  high  in  manganese,  is  cast  from  blast  fur- 
it;  special  attention  is  not  necessary  to  its  pro-  naces  in  thin  flat  pigs.  These  pi^  are  heated  in 
duction ;  and  the  resulting  metal  is  definite  in  cast-iron  boxes  filled  with  a  mixture  of  three 
character  and  is  easily  worked  under  the  ham-  fourths  of  hematite  powdered  iron  ore  and  one 
mer  and  in  the  rolls.  A  very  remarkable  in-  fourth  of  lime,  also  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
crease  in  the  tensile  strength  and  elasticity  of  A  new  process  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  C. 
steel  is  produced  by  alloyine  it  with  nickeL  G.  Mullins  for  the  use  of  silica  in  place  of  silicon 
While  onlinary  mild  steel  ana  nickel  steel  with  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It  needs  no  special 
low  proportions  of  nickel  appear  to  corrode  in  plant  or  additional  machinery,  and  is  applicable 
about  the  same  proportion,  the  alloy  containing  to  all  processes  for  the  production  of  cast  iron, 
25  per  cent  of  nickel  is  non-oorrosil)le.  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  cast  steel.    It  is  claimed 

Magnesium  bronze  was  prepared  by  H.  K.  for  it  that  it  makes  an  acid  slag  and  will  remove 
Warren  bv  projecting  a  half-ounce  of  magne-  the  oxide  of  iron,  lessen  the  amount  of  carbon, 
sium  metal  upon  two  ounces  of  melted  copper  promote  the  formation  of  graphitic  carbon,  and 
and  pouring  over  it  melted  borax  to  prevent  antagonize  the  formation  of  combined  carbon; 
oxidation.  The  resultant  metallic  button,  when  will  change  the  hard  white  irons,  combined  car- 
polished,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  highly  bon  irons,  old  burned-out  irons,  and  inferior 
zinciferous  brass :  proved  brittle  enough  under  scrap  into  soft,  tou^h,  gray  irons ;  will  liberate 
the  hammer  to  be  readily  pulverized ;  and  in  the  occluded  gases,  leave  the  molten  metal  quiet, 
solubility,  oxidizing  properties,  and  fusin^-point,  render  the  product  comparatively  free  from  po- 
resembled  an  ordinary  brass.  By  analysis  it  rosity;  help  the  elimination  of  sulphur  and 
contained  11  per  cent  magnesium.  A  part  of  phosphorus,  diminish  the  tendency  to  shrinka^ 
the  alloy  was  remelted  with  the  addition  of  vari-  and  cracking,  leave  the  castings  cleaner,  dimin- 
ous  percentages  of  copper.  The  regulus  became  ish  the  quantity  of  ferro-manganese  used  in  steel 
less  orittle  as  the  percenta^  of  copper  was  in-  making ;  augment  the  electrical  conductivitjr  of 
creased,  till  an  alloy  containing  21  per  cent,  mag-  steel  wire,  and  increase  the  tensile  and  resilient 
nesium  was  obtained.  This  presented  the  ap-  strength  of  iron  and  steel. 
pearance  of  a  true  bronze,  and  resembled  the  In  M.  de  Montzelas^s  process  for  producing 
same  in  physical  properties.  Even  a  1}  per-  magnesium  by  electrolysis,  a  bath  is  formed,  con- 
centage  of  magnesium  readily  affected  the  cop-  sistm^  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  magnesium 
per  by  bleaching  it,  and  hardening  it  to  a  con-  chlonde  combined  with  an  equally  concentrated 
siderable  extent  The  various  alloys  of  copper  solution  of  chloride  of  some  other  metal,  alumi- 
and  magnesium  thus  produced  did  not  appear  to  num  excepted.  The  preferred  formula  is  chlo- 
excel,  in  general  properties,  the  more  common,  ride  of  zinc  one  part,  and  chloride  of  magnesium 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  readily  formed  al-  two  parts.  The  oest  results  are  obtained  by  the 
loys  of  copper.  method  of  galvanic  deposition  with  a  simple 

A  new  bronze,  called  **  reliance  bronze,'*  intro-  pile.    The  zinc  deposits  in  slender  filaments  and 

duced  by  Messrs.  Openshaw  and  Co.,  of  London,  arborescent  forms,  and  the  magnesium  comes 

has   satisfactorily   withstood   the   usual   tests,  down  in  a  state  of  crystalline  grains.    The  zinc 

Seven  different  alloys  are  made,  each  of  which  and  magnesium  are  then  collected,  washed,  and 

has  its  special  characteristics,  rendering  it  suita-  dried,  and  afterward  melted  in  a  crucible  with 

ble  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  bronze  is  a  covering  of  common  salt.    The  zinc  volatilizes 

applicable.  and  leaves  the  magnesium  pure. 

A  new  alloy,  patented  by  Herr  C.  Billies,  of  The    Redeman-Telford    Steel   Company,    of 

Aachen,  is  formed  by  adding  to  melted  copper  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  making  experiments 

or  tin  16  per  cent,  of  arsenic  inclosed  in  a  copper  with  a  new  process  of  welding,  the  later  ones 

shell,  after  which  the  mixture  is  granulated  in  having  been  chiefly  with  laminated  steel.    Two 

water  and  used  as  a  flux  for  metals.    Bronze  pre-'  or  more  sheets  of  steel  treated  by  the  process, 

pared  in  this  manner  is  said  to  be  more  elastic,  with  iron   sheets  sandwiched   in  between    the 

more  durable,  and  more  dense  than  phosphor-  steels,  have  been  welded  with  one  heat,  very 

bronze.  firmly.    The  Redeman-Telford  steel,  after  treat- 

The  method  of  determining  iron  in  ferro-alloys  ment,  is  soft,  and  easily  punched ;  but  after  tem- 

bv  decomposing  with  dilute  h3rdrochloric  or  sul-  pering  it  is  difficult  to  drill  holes  into  it. 

phuric  acid  and  oxidizing  with  bichromate  of  A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  the  United 

potash  becomes  inaccurate  when  copper  is  present.  States  for  a  new  process  of  manufacturing  steel 

In  the  method  proposed  by  T.  W.  Hogg— of  dis-  in  which  natural  gas  has  an  important  part.   On 
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coming  in  contact  with  the  molten  metal,  the  gas  yerted  into  minute  hexagonal  needles  and  flakes 

is  dissociated.    Part  of  the  carbon  goes  into  the  of  the  same  form.    In  their  passage  from  the 

bath  to  carbonize  the  iron,  while  another  part,  higher  regions,  through  the  lower  and  less  cold 

together  with  hydrogen,  unites  with  the  oxide  strata,  but  still   below  freezing,  these  simple 

left  in  the  bath  by  the  action  of  the  air.  crystalline  forms  appear  to  be  transformed  into 

A  method  is  described  by  Clemens  Jones  for  the  stars  and  flakes  of  ordinary  snow.    But  when 

the  determination  of  silicon  in  pig  iron  by  rapid  the  temperature  rises  above  freezing:,  they  are 

evaporation.    It  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the  again  changed  to  the  minute  liquid  drops  of 

"  direct  process  "  of  making  steel  and  frequently  clouds,  fog,  or  rain. 

in  making  foundry  iron,  when  it  is  necessary  to  According  to  Dr.  William  Marcet,  the  essen- 

determine  silicon  m  the  iron  in  a  few  minut^  tial  condition  for  the  formation  of  fog  is  reia- 

METEOROLOGY.  Temperatare.  —  In  an  tively  warm  water  with  a  cooler  atmosphere, 
article  on  decrease  of  temperature  with  increase  If  the  air  is  damp,  the  condensation  of  vapor 
of  altitude,  Prof.  W.  Ferrel  reviews  the  cases  of  into  fog  is  more  rapid,  and  vice  veraa^  the  law 
rapid  decrease  that  would  occur  were  the  atmos-  applying  to  every  source  of  vapor — sea,  lake, 
phere  without  aqueous  vapor  and  in  a  stable  nver,  or  damp  soil.  Among  the  physical  proper- 
state  ;  of  the  very  low  temperature  that  would  ties  of  fog  is  the  power  of  checking  loss  of  heat 
exist  a  little  above  the  earth  if  there  were  no  at-  from  the  soil  bj  radiation,  whence  autumn  fogs 
mosphere ;  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  upper  exert  a  beneficial  influence  in  producing  a  slow 
atmosphere,  owing  to  radiation  into  space,  ii  the  transition  from  autumn  to  winter, 
earth  were  surrounded  by  a  clear  atmosphere,  The  material  for  the  investigation  of  the  fre- 
not  heated  by  the  solar  rays.  The  very  rapid  quency  of  mist  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Kremser,  of 
decrease  of  temperature  witn  height  is  prevent-  Berlin,  to  be  very  scanty.  Even  in  the  same  city, 
ed  by  the  ascending  currents  caused  by  unstable  discrepancies  appear  in  the  observations  which 
equilibrium,  and  by  the  heat  of  condensation  are  not  all  due  to  different  local  conditions.  It 
given  out  after  the  vapor  has  ascended  to  the  is  impossible  to  determine  any  secular  changes 
altitude  when  condensation  begins.  The  aver-  on  the  basis  of  existing  observations,  although 
age  vertical  gradient  is  less  in  the  cloud  region  something  may  be  learned  about  yearly  vana- 
than  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  tions.  At  most  stations  the  maximum  amount 
less  in  the  lower  strata  in  cloudy  than  in  clear  of  mist  occurs  in  the  months  of  November  and 
weather,  as  was  shown  by  the  results  of  Glaish-  December,  but  the  rule  is  varied  from  at  the 
er's  balloon  observations.  The  author  also  re-  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  onislands,  and  on  mount- 
fers  to  the  more  frequent  unstable  state  of  the  ains.  As  a  rule,  70  per  cent,  of  the  year's  mist 
atmosphere  in  spring  and  early  summer,  owin^  falls  in  autumn  and  winter,  20  per  cent,  in 
to  the  lower  strata  at  that  season  being  warmed  spring,  and  10  per  cent,  in  summer.  The  num- 
up  faster  than  the  upper  strata.  In  the  fall  of  ber  of  days  on  lyhioh  mist  occurs  is  greatest  at 
the  year  the  unstable  state  is  not  so  readily  pro-  mountain  stations.  In  winter  mist  is  most  fre- 
duced,  and  more  settled  weather  prevails.  quent  in  the  morning,  diminishes  considerably 

In  the  report  of  his  observations  of  tempera-  toward  midday,  and  m  the  evening  is  at  times 

ture  at  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  1,150  feet  as  frequent  as  at  midday,  at  times  somewhat 

above  the  sea,  M.Alfred  Angot  compares  the  more  frequent.   In  summer,  mist  is  observed  only 

mean  monthly  maxima  and  minima  from  July  in  the  morning. 

to  November  inclusive  with  those  recorded  on  Storms. — The    two   prevailing    theories  of 

the  ground-level  at  Pare  Saint-Maur,  near  Paris,  storm  generation — ^that  of  an  ascensional  central 

According  to  the  usual  decrease  of  temperature  current,  and   that  of   the  increase  of  enerjry 

with  height,  the  tower  observations  should  be  through  the  liberation  of  heat — are  reviewed  in 

about  2*9°  Fahr.  lower  than  those  made  at  the  the    '*  American    Meteorological    Journal,"   by 

ground  station,  but  the  difference  is  much  great-  Prof.  H.  A.  Hazen,  who  concludes  that  both 

er  in  summer  during  the  day  and  less  during  the  are  unsubstantial  and  will  not  bear  scrutiny; 

night.    In  calm  and  clear  nights,  especially,  the  that  there  can  be  no  release  of  latent  heat  by 

temperature  has  been  nearly  11**  Fahr.  higher  at  precipitation  and  subsequent  increase  of  eneiiKy 

the  summit  than  at  the  base.    At  the  time  of  a  through  the  partial  vacuum  induced ;  that  tine 

change  of  atmospheric  conditions,  the  change  is  processes  of  storm  formation  are  almost  wholly 

manifested  some  hours,  or  even  days,  earlier  at  independent  of  temperature  distribution  in  a 

the  higher  station  than  on  the  ground.    In  the  vertical  direction :  that  there  is  no  marked  ver- 

observations   of   wind  velocity,  the   order   of  tical  ascending  air  column  in  a  storm  center, 

changes  at  the  top  of  the  tower  appeared  to  be  and  if  there  were  one  it  would  rapidly  bring  the 

inverse  to  that  wnich  rules  below.    At  ground  whole  process  to  an  end ;  and  that  the  winds 

stations  the  velocitjr  is  weakest  about  sunrise,  which  blow  about  a  storm  center  are  radial,  or 

and  reaches  a  maximum  at  midday.    On  the  nearly  so.  at  the  outside,  but  gradually  become 

top  of  the  tower,  the  minimum  velocity  was  more  and  more  tangential,  and  at  the  center 

observed  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  are  exactly  so.    Hence  there  is  no  need  of  a  ver- 

moming,  and  the  maximum  occurred  about  mid-  'tical  ascending  current;  and  if  there  be  such  a 

night.  current  it  can  only  be  at  the  center  of  the  dis- 

Clonds. — The  phenomena  of  fogs  and  clouds  turbance  or  of  the  curves  of  the  isobara. 

are  attributed  by  Prof.  Palagi  to  the  presence  of  The  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  Europe 

minute  drops  of  water  with  diameters  of  from  to  secure  storm  warnings  through  the  Atlantic 

A  to  fiff  mm.  at  a  temperature  below  freezing,  cables  have  not  been  successful,  for  the  lack  of 

Recent  observations  made  by  the   author  on  knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  over  the 

Mount  Titano  showed  that  when  the  tempera-  ocean.    Many  storms  pass  wide  of  the  British 

ture  falls  below  freezing  these  globules  are  con-  Isles,  and  others  originate  in  mid-ocean  or  die  oat 
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thera  The  inyestigatiQns  of  M.  Teisserenc  de  corresponds  to  the  lower  saturation  point  resnlt- 
Bort  of  the  mean  positions  of  high  and  low  ing  from  the  process.  Now,  however,  it  is  known 
pressures  in  the  northern  hemisphere  for  the  that  both  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  oold  air 
winters  since  1888  indicate  correspondences  be-  and  the  heat  set  free  by  the  condensation  of  the 
tween  those  great  centers  of  atmospheric  action  moisture  must  be  taken  into  account,  so  that  in 
and  different  types  of  weather.  It  also  appears  reality  very  little  moisture  is  precipitated.  Pre- 
that  during  each  season  the  centers  are  limited  cipitation  occurs  only  when  a  saturated  mass  of 
in  number,  and  that  each  of  them  when  dis-  air  is  directly  cooled,  such' cooling  being  brought 
placed  still  lies  within  a  definite  area.  During  about  in  nature  chiefly  by  radiation  and  by  the 
the  winter  season,  the  maxima  may  be  ar-  upward  flow  of  currents  of  air.  Hence  the  pre- 
ranged  as  follows :  1.  The  maximum  of  Asia,  cipitations  which  take  place  on  the  lofty  sides  of 
which  generally  includes  two  parts  in  Siberia  or  mountains  when  the  air  rises  along  them,  as  a 
Russia ;  2,  The  maximum  of  Madeira,  which  result  of  having  been  warmed,  and  in  cyclones, 
also  is  sometimes  split  up  into  two  parts,  one  Since  warm  dry  air  is  carried  into  the  cyclone 
over  the  ocean  and  the  otner  over  Switzerland  from  the  anti-cyclone,  the  clouds  formed  at  the 
and  Central  Europe,  or  joining  with  a  part  of  edge  of  the  cyclone  are  subsequently  absorbed ; 
the  high  pressures  of  Asia;  8.  The  Bermuda  thus  the  clouds  are  most  dense  in  the  center, 
maximum,  which  is  often  found  over  the  east  where  the  pressure  is  a  minimum,  and  are  pro- 
of the  United  States,  or  even  in  the  neighbor-  gressivelv  less  dense  toward  the  periphery, 
hood  of  Nova  Scotia ;  4  The  continental  maxi-  According  to  Prof.  Loomis  ("  Contributions  to 
mum  of  America,  which  usually  lies  over  the  Meteorology,"  Chapter  III),  the  conditions  favor- 
mountainous  parts ;  and  6.  The  polar  maxi-  able  to  heavy  rainfall  begin  with  the  fact  that 
mum,  which  appears  over  Greenland,  Iceland,  or  the  northeast  and  southeast  trade  winds,  on  ap- 
Norway.  The  minima  are,  1.  The  low  pressure  proaching  the  belt  of  calms  near  the  equator, 
situated  over  the  north  of  the  Atlantic,  which  and  being  gradually  deflected  upward,  are  cooled 
may  be  called  the  Iceland  minimum;  2.  An  by  expansion,  so  that  the  vapor  is  condensed 
American  minimum,  generally  found  over  the  and  the  belt  of  calms  becomes  a  belt  of  rain.  A 
Oreat  Lakes ;  and  3.  A  minimum  of  the  Arctic  second  cause  is  the  influence  of  mountains,  for 
Ocean,  centering  generally  over  Nova  Zembla.  when  a  strong  wind  meets  a  mountain,  it  is 
The  maxima  ana  minima  may  combine,  but  there  forced  up  its  slope  and  elevated  into  a  colder 
are  hardly  any  conditions  when  at  least  three  region,  and  cooled  to  precipitation.  Another 
centers  of  hign  pressure  and  two  centers  of  low  favorable  condition  is  proximity  to  the  ocean, 
pressure  are  not  to  be  found  between  China  and  especially  when  the  prevailing  wind  comes  from 
California,  and  between  the  equator  and  80"  the  se&  Great  and  non-periodic  depressions  of 
north  latitude.  When  the  positions  of  the  the  barometer  are  also  always  accompanied  by 
high  and  low  pressures  are  known,  we  may  pro-  rain ;  and  the  average  tracks  of  these  depressions 
oeed,  like  the  naturalist,  and  learn,  from  the  are  marked  by  an  excess  of  rainfalL  Among 
examination  of  some  portions,  those  which  are  the  unfavorable  conditions  to  rain  are  fresh 
wanting  to  the  whole.  winds  blowing  in  a  nearly  uniform  direction 

In  a  paper  on  the  **  Average  Velocities  of  Low-  throughout  the  year ;  and  a  position  on  the  lee- 
Area  Storms  and  Upper  Air  Currents  in  the  ward  side  of  a  range  of  mountains  running  in 
United  States,*'  Gen.  (ireely,  signal  officer,  shows  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
that  the  decrease  in  velocity  of  the  former  is  prevalent  wind.  Where  there  is  a  second  range 
regular  and  unbroken  from  February  till  June,  of  mountains,  parallel  and  within  one  or  two 
while  the  increase  is  nearly  as  regular  from  June  hundred  miles  of  the  flrst,  the  influence  of  this 
to  February  again.  He  believes  that  the  average  cause  is  considerably  intensifled ;  and  this  dimi- 
movement  of  Tow-area  storms  has  a  definite  re&-  nution  is  still  more  decided  when  a  place  is  sur- 
tion  to  the  velocity  of  upper  air  currents.  rounded  by  mountains,  or  nearly  so.    Elevated 

Observations  by  Prof,  tomstein  indicate  that  plateaus  have  generally  less  rainfall  than  insu- 
mountains  situated  on  the  course  of  storms  ac-  lated  mountain  peaks  of  an  equal  elevation.  An- 
celerate  their  movement  as  they  approach,  and  other  condition  unfavorable  to  rainfall  is  dry- 
retard  it  as  they  go  away.  The  presence  of  a  ness  of  the  atmosphere,  for  which  the  author 
river  delays  the  storm ;  and  sometimes,  when  gives  three  special  causes — remoteness  from  the 
the  river  is  large,  and  the  storm  one  of  little  in-  ocean,  measured  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
tensity,  dissipates  it  prevalent  wind  proceeds,  areas  of  high  baroroet- 

The  "  Thunder-storm  Committee  "  of  the  Royal  ric  pressure,  andr-to  a  certain  extent — high  lati- 

Meteorological   Society  reports  that   years   of  tudes.     Moderate  barometric  depression  seems 

greater  and   less  freduency  of  thunder-storms  to  be  as  favorable  to  great  rainfall  as  extremely 

alternated  regularly  tnrough  nearly  the  whole  great  depression.     One  of  the  most  common 

of  the  period  of  seventeen  years  from  1871  to  causes  of  rain  in  the  United  States  is  an  unsta- 

1887.    The  average  yearly  number  was  thirty-  ble  condition  of  the  atmosphere  resulting  from 

nine.    The  greatest  number  occurred  in  July  and  an  unusually  high  temperature  combined  with 

the  least  in  February  and  December.  unusual  humidity.    Frequently  associated  with 

Rainfall. — The  modern  views  on  the  forma-  this  as  another  very  common  cause  is  a  oold 

tion  of  atmospheric  precipitates  are  set  forth  by  northerly  or  westerly  wind  in  the  western  seg- 

Prof.  von  Bezold  as,  in  opposition  to  the  older  ment  of  the  low  area,  and  proximity  to  the  ocean 

views,  based  upon  strictly  scientific  principles,  or  to  a  large  inland  sea.    Various  results  re- 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  precipi-  vealed  by  the  tables  which  Prof.  Loomis  has  com- 

tates  are  formed  by  the  mixing  of  cold  air  with  piled,  indicate  that  in  the  United  States  and  Eu- 

warm  moist  air,  when  the  temperature  falling  to  rope,  as  well  as  over  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 

a  mean,  so  much  moisture  must  be  condensed  as  great  rainfalls  are  generally  associated  with  a 
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barometric  pressure  somewhat  below  the  mean,  subject  (Vienna  and  Olmutz,  1889).    Meteorolo- 

and  the  precipitation  occurs  chiefly  on  the  east-  gists  in  India  have  found  that  the  quantity  of 

em  side  of  a  low  area.    Along  the  Atlantic  the  snow-fall  of  the  Himalayas  in  winter  and 

coast  of  the  United  States  north  of  latitude  86**,  spring  exercises  an  important  influence  on  the 

the  amount  of  rain  that  falls  while  the  barometer  monsoon  rains  of  the  upper  provinces  of  the 

is  descending  is  very  much  greater  (nearly  three  country.    One  of  the  most  obyious  effects  of  the 

times  at  Philadelphia)  than   that  which  falls  snow  covering  is  the  protection  of  the  ground 

while  the  bcuometer  is  rising.    Advancing  west-  against  frost.    The  late  additional  observations 

ward,  the  ratio  of  precipitation  while  the  barom-  on  this  subject  are  of  much  yalue,  particularly 

eter  is  falling,  compared  with  that  when  it  is  at  the  Russian  polar  station  Segastyr,  in  the 

risine,  changes  somewhat  rapidly,  and  is  re-  Lena  delta.    Concerning  the  differential  cool- 

duced,  before  reaching  the  Mississippi  river,  to  ing  effect  of  a  snow-sheet  on  the  atmosphere 

1*32.  as  compared  with  that  of  a  bare  surface,  we 

The  influence  of  the  presence  of  hills  upon  have  observations  at  Upsala,  Sweden,  during 

rainfall  is  illustrated  by  W.  C.  Dolberck*s  com-  fourteen  years  which  show  differences  ranging 

parisons  for  tenyears  of  the  precipitation  at  the  from  8*5**  to  10*8**  Fahr.      Certain  anomalies 

observatory  at  Hong-Kong,  about  100  feet  above  in  the  winter  temperatures  of  Asia  and  parts  of 

the  sea,  and  on  Victoria  Feak,  about  1,800  feet  North  America  are  explained  when  it  is  shown 

above  the  sea.    The  rainfall  at  the  peak  exceeds  that  the  lower  temperatures  coincide  with  the 

the  record  at  the  observatory  by  about  one  sixth ;  prevalence  of  snow  and  vice  versa.    In  consider- 

and  this  appears  to  be  due  to  the  circumstance  mg  the  effects  on  springs  and  rivers,  we  find 

that  the  mountain  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  that,  in  latitudes  where  the  winter  cold  is  suffi- 

wind  from  whatever  side  it  blows,  in  consequence  cient  to  freeze  the  ground  to  a  considerable 

of  which  the  air  is  forced  to  rise,  and  being  depth,  if  heavy  snow  falls  before  the  cold  has 

thereby  cooled,  it  precipitates  more  moisture  in  penetrated  deeply,  the   protection  thereby  af- 

the  form  of  rain.    Even  when  the  air  is  moder-  forded  allows  the  ground  to  thaw  by  conduc- 

ately  dry  at  sea  level,  its  temperature  may  be  tion  from  the  lower  strata,  so  that  the  water 

decreased  below  the  dew  point  in  the  course  of  from  various  sources  soaks  into  the  soil  and  af- 

such  a  rise.    The  coinparatively  greater  rainfall  fords  a  supply  that  maintains  the  rivers  in  more 

in  hilly  districts,  Mr.  Dolberck  believes,  must  be  or  less  fullness  through  the  succeeding  summer ; 

attributed  to  this,  for  a  hill  must,  of  course,  exer-  but  if  the  sround  freezes  deeply  before  the  snow 

cise  its  influence  at  a  distance  all  round.  falls,  the  thaw-waters  in  the  spring  are  confined 

The  exceedingly  abundant  rainfall  of  the  for-  to  the  surface,  swell  the  rivers  into  floods,  and« 

est  region  of  the  Aruwhimi  river  in  Central  Af-  none  entering  the  ground,  no  supply  is  stored 

rica  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  moisture  up  for  the  summer  flow. 

which  is  carried  over  the  continent  by  the  pre-        The  height  from  which  a  fall  of  hail  took  place 

vailing   landward    winds   from    the   Atlantic,  has  been  estimated  by  M.  C.  Dufour,  whose  ob- 

which,  however,  have  to  cross  mountains  and  servations  were  made  under  unusually  favorable 

encounter  a  cold  coast  current,  both  factors  un-  conditions,  at  1,653  metres  above  tne  e;round. 

fitting  them  for  precipitation  so  far  inland.    A  Other  observers  have  calculated  that  hail  can  be 

review  in  **  Nature  "  of  Mr.  Stanley's  narrative  found  at  heights  of  2,000  metres  and  upward, 
finds  the  cause  in  the  winds  from  the  Indian        The  amount  of  impurity  gathered  by  rain  dar- 

Ocean.    Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  discovers  in  this  su-  ing  its  fall,  which  is  found  to  depend  more  on 

perabundance  of  rain  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  the  number  of  showers  than  on  the  total  rainfall, 

of  dynamic  cooling.    The  equatorial  position  of  has  been  studied  by  Mr.  Greorge  Oray  at  Lincoln, 

the  Aruwhimi  basm  and  its  seat  in  the  heart  of  New  Zealand,  during  five  years  of  observation, 

the  African  continent  determine  it,  he  thinks,  as  The  author  finds  that  an  acre  of  land  at  Lincoln 

the  seat  of  ascending  currents  which  suffer  dy-  receives  annually  (in  28*9  inches  of  rain)  about 

namic  cooling  on  a  gigantic  scale.    Similar  con-  179  pounds  of  aissolved  solids.    Of  these,  60*5 

ditions  exist  in  upper  Assam,  which  is  likewise  pounds  consist  of  chlorine,  16  pounds  of  sul- 

girt  by  mountains  and  clad  with  a  dense  forest,  phnric  anhydride,  and  a  little  more  than  2  pounds 

^here  the  rainfall  is  over  100  inches  a  year.     As  of  nitrogen,  one  half  of  which  is  in  nitnc  acid 

the  result  of  a  lons^  study  of  the  rainfall  of  In-  and  the  remainder  in  ammonium  compounds 

dia,  Mr.  Blanford  has  become  convinced  "  that  and  organic  matter.    The  large  amount  of  ohlo- 

dynamic  cooling,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  rain,  is  rine  is  accounted  for  by  the  nearness  of  Lincoln 

at  all  events  the  only  cause  of  any  importance.  to  the  sea. 

Lord  Rosse  has  described  a  black  rain  that        The   year   was  remarkable  on  the  Atlantic 

was  observed  during  a  thunder-storm,  on  the  slope  oi  the  American  continent,  particularly 

12th  of  April,  in  the  counties  of  Galway^,  King's,  along  the  strip  between  New  York  city  and  Vir- 

and  Tipperary,  Ireland.    The  water  m  barrels  ginia,  for  an  excessive  and  almost  continuous 

was  blacK,  **  like  ink,"  and  a  decided  blackness  rainfall.    The  records  of  the  Central  Park  Ob- 

and  scum  were  observed  in  the  pools  on  the  servatory.  New  York  city,  show  that  it  rained 

§  round.    An  examined  sample  of  tne  water  was  there  on  123  days  and  snowed  on  thirteen  days, 

ark  blue  at  first,  but  afterward  became  pale  eiving»a  tot^l  rainfall  of  55  inches.    This  is  the 

reddish  brown  and  had  a  considerable  amount  of  largest  amount  recorded  during  the  twenty-one 

solid  matter  in  suspension.  years  that  this  series  of  observations  haye  been 

The  results  of  Frof.  A.  Woeikoff's  researches  tept  up.     The  largest  previous   amount  was 

on  the  influence  of  a  snow  covering  on  the  char-  53*32  inches  in  1888.    The  average  annual  rain- 

acter  of  the  winter  and  spring  and  its  general  fall  for  the  past  twenty  years  nas  been  48*15 

influence  on  the  soil,  climate,  and  weather  are  inches.    Dunng  1889  there  were  2,295  hours  of 

given  in  a  book  which  he  has  published  on  that  sunshine  out  of  a  possible  4,284  hours,  and  there 
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were  only  69  days  in  which  clouds  did  not  pass  Observations  on  the  aurora  borealis  were  made 

over  the  face  of  the  sun.    The  observations  at  at  the  Swedish  International  Polar  Station  in 

the  Signal  Service  Office  in  New  York  city  show  Spitzber^n  in  188a-*83  by  Mr.  Carlheim-Gyllen- 

that  the  heaviest  rainfall  took  nlaoe  in  July,  the  skiOld.    The  position  of  the  corona  was  found 

amount  for  that  month  having  been  9*68  inches,  to  be  nearly  m  the  magnetic  zenith,  and  not  in 

Next  was  September,  with  7*43  inches.    Some  of  the  same  vertical  as  the  highest  point  of  the 

the  heaviest  downpours  were  only  local  showers,  arch,  thus  confirming  the  measurements  made 

Thus,  while  in  New  York  city  July  was  the  wet«  during  the  past   century  by  Wilcke,  Mairan, 

test  month  of  the  year  and  2*27  inches  fell  on  the  and  others.    The  breadth  of  the  auroral  arches 

27th,  in  the  Catskills  no  rain  fell  during  the  lat^  varies  with  their  elevation  above  the  horizon, 

ter  half  of  the  month.    A  great  excess  of  rain-  The  arches  consist  of  rays  running  m  the  direc- 

fall  over  the  normal  was  also  observed  at  Balti->  tion  of  the  breadth,  and  converging  toward  the 

more,  Washington,  and  Norfolk  and  Lynchburg,  magnetic  zenith.    Thus  they  form  a  long  fringe 

Ya.    To  the  north  and  east  of  New  York,  as  at  of  rays  parallel  to  the  dipping-needle,  suspended 

Block  Island,  Boston,  Portland  and  Eastport,  like  a  curtain  from  east  to  west,  but  with  a  small 

Me.,  the  rainfall  was  below  the  normaL    The  extent  of  breadth  from  north  to  south.    If  this 

year  was  also  remarkable  in  New  York  for  the  curtain  of  rays  moves  from  the  horizon  to  the 

mildness  and  equability  of  its  temperature.   The  zenith,  the  breadth  varies  according  to  the  laws 

extremes  of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold  were  of  perspective.    Besides  the  arches  and  rays,  the 

alike  of  unusually  rare  occurrence.    The  maxi*  auroral  light  sometimes  formed  a  true  spherical 

mum  temperature  on  the  9th  of  June  was  91**,  zone  paraflel  with  the  earth's  surface,  thus  float- 

and  the  minimum,  Feb.  24,  was  8°  below  zero,  ing  in  space  as  a  horizontal  l&yer  of  light,  often 

The  observatories  of  Western  Europe  remarked  crossed  by  several  arches.     These  zones  were 

a  period  of  less  than  normal  mean  annual  tern-  apjmrently  much  broader  in  the  zenith  than  at 

perature  from  1885  to   1888  inclusive,  during  their  extremities  nearer  to  the  horizon.    While 

which  thirty-one  out  of  the  forty-eight  montliS  the  movement  of  the  arches  has  generally  been 

were  cooler  than  the  normaL  reported  as  from  north  to  south  at  places  sit- 

Electrleity. — Some  interesting  observations  uated  to  the  south  of  the  maximum  zone,  and 
on  the  character  of  lightning  were  made  at  the  from  the  opposite  direction  at  nlaoes  within  the 
top  of  the  Washington  Monument,  five  hundred  maximum  zone,  at  Cape  Thorsaen  (the  namctof 
feet  above  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Washington  the  station),  which  is  north  of  the  maximum 
during  thunder-storms  in  1886.  Sparks  passed  zone,  but  very  near  it,  67*6  per  cent  of  the  au- 
almost  continuously  between  the  suspending  roral  arches  moved  from  the  north.  The  anom- 
wire  and  the  case  of  the  electrometer.  The  alous  forms  of  arches  were  very  frequent,  and 
**  sparking ''between  the  collector  and  the  ground  were  made  a  matter  of  accurate  investigation, 
having  ceased,  it  was  found  that  when  thunder-  In  the  phenomena  of  waves  of  light  running 
clouds  are  approaching  the  electrometer  needle  along  the  arches — "•  the  merry  dancers  " — in  103 
responds  to  tneir  presence  and  is  very  active,  cases  the  waves  ran  from  west  to  east,  and  in  101 
and  after  consideraole  oscillation  begins  to  move  from  east  to  west,  at  a  mean  angular  velocity  of 
steadily  in  one  direction,  as  if  subject  to  a  grad-  88*6"  per  second.  The  rays  were  sometimes  ob- 
ually  increasing  pull,  until  a  sudden  drop  to  zero  servea  to  have  a  slow  proper  motion  from  west  to 
occurs,  and  with  it  the  flash  of  lightning.  The  east,  or  vice  versa.  The  li^ht  of  the  aurora  is  de- 
steady  movements  of  the  needle  are  tnen  re-  scribed  as  being  of  two  kmds — the  yellow  light, 
sumed.  The  process  is  thus  repeated  with  every  entirely  monochromatic,  and  showing  in  the 
flash.  It  is  m  this  way  possible  to  know  just  spectroscope  the  yellow  line  of  Angstrom,  and 
when  a  flash  is  going  to  occur.  Peculiar  sensa-  the  crimson  or  violet  light,  which  is  resolved  in 
tions  are  sometimes  undei^one  during  thunder-  the  spectroscope  into  several  rays  and  bands, 
storms  by  surveying  parties,  which  cease  when-  spreaa  over  all  parts  of  the  spectrum.  No  sound 
ever  a  flash  of  lightning  occurs.  The  monu-  was  ever  heard  from  the  auroral  light, 
ment  observation  explains  these  experiences,  and  St.  Elmo's  fire  has  been  seen  and  studied  at 
proves  that  every  lightning  flash  relieves  the  various  times  at  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatory, 
electrical  tension.  where  it  takes  the  form  of  jets  of  li^ht  on  the 

Some  remarkable  effects  were  observed  from  tops  of  all  objects  that  stand  any  height  above 

a  flash  of  lightning  that  struck  a  windmill  at  the  general  level  of  the  roof  of  the  building. 

Upminster,  Essex,  England,  Sept.  2.    The  flash  The  meteor  is  seen  on  an  average  six  hours  after 

appeared  as  a  network  of  flame  that  threw  off  the  lowest  reading  of  the  barometer  has  been 

thousands  of   sparks.     The   direction  of   the  recorded  in  a  depression  that  occurs  in  a  general 

flash,  as  shown  by  its  effects,  was  from  earth  low-pressure  area ;  it  is  preceded,  accompanied, 

to  cloud.    One  branch  of  it  passed  through  an  and  followed  by  a  falling  temperature ;  the  wind 

iron  chain  that  hung  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  veers  considerably,  and  goes  on  veering  for  some 

mill,  fusing  the  links  when  tney  touched.    An-  time  after  its  appearance ;  and  it  is  attended  by 

other  branch  tore  up  the  lead  lining  of  a  gutter  heavy  precipitation  in  the  form  of  snow-hail, 

along  which  it  passed,  at  every  junction  bending  In  the  observations  of  Prof.  Assmann  at  the 

it  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  while  another  Sentis  (Switzerland)  on  St.  Elmo's  fire  the  phe- 

branch  perforated  a  board  from  within  outward,  nomena  were  acoustical  rather  than  optical. 

The  whole  charge  joined  on  reaching  the  iron-  Winds. — A  comparison  of  average  wind  veloc- 

work  of  the  sails,  and,  passing  from  this,  entered  ities  in  the  United  States  has  been  made  by  Mr. 

the  wood,  when  the  framework  was  shattered,  Frank  Waldo,  who  draws  the  conclusion  that 

the  shutters  smashed  and  thrown  about,  bolts  there  are  in  general  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 

were  broken,  and  the  main  shaft  was  splintered,  country  a  principal  maximum  and  minimum  in 

Large  pieces  were  thrown  fifty  yards.  March  ana  August  respectively,  with  a  seconda- 
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ry  fall  maximum  and  winter  minimum ;  the  lat-  '  sidering  tornadoes  as  "  simply  special  cases  of  cy- 
ter,  however,  is  variable  and  does  not  take  place  clones,  he  modified  his  analysis  of  the  latter  phe- 
for  the  same  months  in  the  different  regions,  nomena  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  tomaooes. 
To  the  westward,  the  spring  maximum  gradually  In  the  latter  paper  the  apphcation  of  his  dynam- 
changes  from  March  to  April ;  but  the  same  regu-  ics  of  cyclones  to  tornadoes  required  much  mod- 
larity  does  not  exist  west  of  the  Mississippi  that  ification  as  regards  friction  and  the  effect  of  the 
has  Deen  observed  in  the  Eastern  States.  For  deflective  force  of  the  earth's  rotation.  The  in- 
the  stations  west  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  itial  state  of  the  tornado  was  found  to  depend 
the  Oreat  Plains,  the  minimum  occurs  in  Au-  simply  on  the  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium 
gust,  but  for  those  farther  west  and  not  on  the  for  saturated  air  at  the  existing  temperature ; 
coast,  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  delayed  till  later  and  in  this  respect  also  the  reasoning  was  differ- 
in  the  fall.  ent  from  that  applied  to  cyclones.    Almost  si- 

In  the  relation  of  wind  velocity  to  latitude,  multaneously  witn  FerreFs  publication  appeared 
while  a  considerable  difference  was  shown  in  the  Guldberg  and  Mohn's  "  Etudes  sur  les  Mouve- 
wind  for  two  years — 1881, 1882 — between  which  ments  de  TAtmosphere,"  which  are  mentioned  as 
comparison  was  made  at  the  ocean,  each  year  beingof  the  highest  importance  in  connection  with 
showed  a  maximum  at  about  50°  latitude,  which  is  the  study  of  the  action  of  tornadoes.  According 
nearly  in  the  path  of  greatest  frequency  of  *^  lows."  to  Prof.  Mohn,  tornadoes  are  formed  by  ascend- 
For  the  mean  of  two  years  there  was  a  slow  in-  ing  air  currents  which  are  having  their  vapor 
crease  from  22''  to  82°  and  a  rapid  increase  thence  constantly  condensed  above.  They  are  violent 
to  about  50**,  with  an  apparent  decrease  north  of  secondary  whirlwinds  which  are  formed  on  the 
this  line.  An  increase  with  latitude  was  also  ob-  warmer  southern  side  of  the  primary  cyclones, 
served  in  stations  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Spouts,  and  partlv  at  least  also  tornadoes,  origi- 
coriesponding  stations  north,  beginning  at  vicks-  nate  when  tne  air  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equi- 
burg.  It  is,  however,  as  yet  difficult  to  determine  librjum.  Davis's  "  Whirlwind  Cyclones  and  Tor- 
how  much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  latitude  and  nadoes  "  and  Sprung's  '*  Lehrbucn  der  Meteorolo- 
how  much  to  difference  in  altitude.  gie"    are  also  recommended.     The  former  is 

Experiments  by  W.  H.  Dines  for  determining  popular  in  style  and  historically  comprehensive, 

the  relation  between  the  velocity  of  the  wind  The  Signal  Service  has  directed  that  none  of 

and  the  pressure  it  exerts  upon  obstacles  opposed  its  observers  shall  hereafter  notice  in  his  official 

to  it  showed  that  a  pressure  of  one  pound  per  reports  any  storm  as  a  tornado  unless  it  shall 

square  foot  is  carred  oy  a  wind  of  a  little  over  be  a  violent  local  storm  in   connection  with 

seventeen  miles  per  hour,  and  that  the  pressure  which  is  noted  (by  day)  a  well-defined,  pendent, 

upon  the  same  area  is  increased  by  increasing  the  funnel-shaped  cloud,  with  attendant  rotary  winds 

perimeter.    The  pressure  upon  any  surface  is  but  of  sufficient  violence,  over  a  well-marked  path, 

slightly  altered  by  a  cone  or  rim  projecting  from  to  uproot  trees,  prostrate  dwelling  carry  heavy 

the  back.  objects  long  distances,  or  otherwise  leave  plain 

In  a  memoir  on  "General  Atmospheric  Move-  evidence  of  unusually  violent  and  rotary  wind 

ments,"  Von  Helmholtz  suggests  that  wind  ve-  currents.    The  essential  feature  of  the  definition 

locities,  which  might  otherwise  be  much  greater  is  the  characteristic  cloud  funnel, 

than  they  are,  are  limited,  not  so  much  by  the  It  is  said  in  the  "Pilot  Chart "  of  the  United 

friction  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  by  the  States    Hydrographic    Bureau    that    whenever 

mingling  and  interference  of  different  strata  and  whirlwinds,  water-spouts,  or  tornadoes  occur,  it 

currents  in  the  atmosphere  itself.  is  in  connection  witn  a  general  cyclonic  storm  of 

In  a  "  Review  of  some  Important  Tornado  Lit-  large  area.  The  principles  involved  in  their 
erature"  published  in  the  "American  Meteorolog-  formation  are'  almost  identical  with  those  that 
ical  Journal,"  Mr.  Frank  Waldo  takes  notice  of  determine  the  formation  of  a  tropical  cyclone — 
the  descriptions  of  tornadoes  and  the  older  and  that  is,  great  contrasts  of  temperature  and  moist- 
modem  theories  on  the  subject.  For  descriptions  ure  between  adjacent  layers  of  air.  In  the 
we  have  to  look  entirely  to  American  literature,  United  States  and  off  our  coasts  they  may  there- 
and  can  find  little  of  scientific  value  previous  to  fore  naturally  be  expected  to  occur  to  the  south- 
the  establishment  of  "  Silli man's  Journal."  The  ward  of  a  storm  center,  where  cold,  dry,  north- 
data  of  the  phenomena,  so  far  as  they  were  known  erly  winds  blow  over  and  mingle  with  warm, 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  our  .Weather  moist  air  from  the  southward.  But  local  con- 
Bureau,  are  summarized  in  Rene's  "  Die  Wirbel-  ditions  of  pressure,  temperature,  and  moisture 
stQrme,"  which  was  published  in  1872.  The  es-  may  cause  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
tablishment  of  the  Signal  Service  Weather  Bu-  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis  has  described  the  observa- 
reau  gave  opportunity  for  making  a  systematic  tions  of  the  sea  breeze  made  bv  him  in  1887  at 
study  of  the  subject,  which  has  been  improved  coast  and  inland  stations  in  Massachusetts  and 
by  f^inley,  Ferrel,  Hinrichs,  and  others.  The  be-  southeastern  New  Hampshire.  He  found  that 
ginning  of  what  is  now  considered  the  true  ex-  about  10  a.  m.  the  sea  breeze  began  to  blow  nor- 
planation  was  made  in  Reye's  publication  and  mally  to  the  coast.  Later  in  the  day  it  pene- 
Ferrel's  earlier  work,  between  which  it  is  difficult  trat^  farther  inland  on  the  north  shore  (north 
to  settle  satisfactorily  all  the  questions  of  priority,  of  Boston)  than  on  the  south  shore.  It  appeared 
In  a  laterpaper  ("  Meteorological  Researches,"  that  the  diurnal  range  of  temperature,  which  is 
Part  II,  Wasnington,  1880)  Ferrel  published  a  diminished  on  the  coast  by  the  action  of  the  sea 
detailed  investigation  of  the  "  principles  on  which  breeze,  is  not  lessened  at  the  inland  stations, 
he  recorded  the  theory  of  tornadoes  to  be  found-  This  seems  remarkable,  since  the  motion  of  the 
ed.  His  latest  and  most  complete  paper  is  em-  sea  breeze  inland  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  dif- 
bodied  in  his  "  Recent  Advances  in  Meteorology,"  ference  of  temperature  oetween  land  and  sea. 
Washington,  1885.     In  the  former  paper,  con-  But,  although  tne  sea  breeze  is  apparently  heated 
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np  to  the  temperature  of  the  land  breeze  at  in-  records  of  observations  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observa- 

land  stations,  this  may  be  only  in  its  lower  la^-  tory,  Mass.,  are  published  under  the  direction  of 

ers.    The  general  theory  that  the  sea  breeze  is  A.  Lawrence  Rotch.    The  Astronomical  Observ- 

cansed  by  the  difference  of  temperature  between  atory  of  Harvard  College  has  published  a  sum- 

the  land  and  water  requires  the  breeze  to  begin  mary  of  meteorological  observations  made  during 

at  the  shore  and  extend  its  area  seaward,  while  the  years  1840  to  1888  inclusive.    The  **  Amer- 

observation  shows  that  the  breeze  begins  out  at  ican  Meteorological  Journal,"  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

sea  and  works  its  way  in  shore.    This  may  be  ex-  gives  discussions  of  living  meteorological  ques- 

plained  by  supposing  that  the  circulation  of  the  tions  by  students  and  observers.    The  Argentine 

air  is  not  established,  but  va  in  process  of  estab-  Meteorological  Office,  under  the  direction  of 

lishment,  and  that  the  quick,  morning  expansion  Walter  O.  Davis,  has  published  a  volume  em- 

of  the  land  air  causes  a  reverse  gradient  at  the  bodying  the  results  of  climatological  observa- 

shore  line,  turning  the  surface  winds  toward  the  tions  made  at  selected  stations  in  different  parts 

sea.    This  gradient  disappears  as  the  expansion  of  the  republic  since  1872.     Many  papers  of 

of  the  air  causes  an  upper  outflow,  and  tnen  the  practical  or  theoretical  value  have  appeared  in 

inland  progress  of  the  sea  breeze  is  effected,  the  **  Transactions  of  the  English  Meteorological 

There  should  in  this  case  be  a  difference  of  baro-  Society."    Mr.  H.  F.  Blanf  ord's  **  Guide  to  the 

metric  pressure  at  land  and  sea  stations,  and  Climates  and  Weather  of  India,  Ceylon,  and 

such  observations  of  pressure  and  temperature  Bnrmah,  and  the  Storms  of  the  Indian  Seas "  is 

have  been  made  by  Blanford  in  India.    The  an  important  contribution  to  general  climatol* 

depth  of  the  sea  breeze  was  determined  by  bal-  o^.     Of  similar  character  is  the  Russian  A. 

loon  observations  at  Coney  Island  to  be  between  Wbeikoff's  study  of  the  "  Influence  of  Snow 

800  and  400  feet    On  mountainous  islands  the  Covering  on  Soil,  Climate,  and  Weather,"  which 

diurnal  valley  breeze  is  confirmed  by  the  sea  is  published  in  German  at  Vienna.    Prof.  A. 

breeze.    The  diurnal  change  in  the  wind*s  direo-  Bly  tt*s  '*  Variation  of  Climate  in  Course  of  Time  " 

tion  at  coast  stations  is  explained  by  the  com-  is  of  great  value  in  this  study.  Herr  H.  Fritz  has 

bination  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  deflected  by  published  at  Leipsic  a  treatise  on  the  most  im- 

the  earth's  rotation.  portant  periodical  phenomena  of  meteorology 

Mr.  W.  Flinders  Petrie,  in  a  paper  on  wind  ac-  and  cosmology.   To  general  climatology  belongs 

tion  in  Egypt,  based  on  his  own  recent  observa-  also  H.  Zenke's  **  Distribution  of  Heat  over  the 

tions  in  the  Nile  delta,  says  the  underlying  mo-  Earth's  Surface  "(Berlin).  J.  Kiessling's  "  Inves- 

tions  of  the  delta  are  depression  on  the  coast  tigations  of  Atmospheric  Disturbuices  and  Twi- 

and  upheaval  at  Ismailiyeb.    Above  these  move-  light  Phenomena  that  followed  the  Krakatoa 

ments  great  changes  have  been  made  by  wind  Eruption,"  with  the  Report  of  the  British  Kra- 

action ;  in  some  sites  at  least  eight  feet  of  ground  katoa  Commission,  comprehend  what  has  been 

have  been  removed  and  deposited  in  the  water,  ascertained  on  that  subject.    The  "  Equatorial 

This  has  partly  caused  the  great  retreat  of  the  Limits  of  Snow-fall "  has  been  discussed  by  H. 

Red  Sea  head,  and  tends  to  lorm  the  character-  Fischer  (Leipsic).    The  latest  attitude  of  me- 

istic  swamps  of  this  district.  teorology,  especially  with  relation  to  geographi- 

Another  example  of  erosion  by  wind  action  cal  questions,  has  been  reviewed  by  §,  (fOnther 
has  been  described  in  the  French  Academy  of  (Munich).  In  a  similar  line  is  R.  Dove's  **  Cli- 
Sciences,  by  M.  Coutejean,  as  to  be  seen  at  Cor-  mate  of  Extra-Tropical  South  Africa,  as  bearing 
inth  in  a  cavern  through  which  an  old  amphi-  on  Geographical  and  Economical  Considera- 
theatce  communicates  with  the  beach.  The  walls  tions  "  (German).  Weather-forecasting  has  been 
of  this  cavern,  which  is  formed  in  the  sandstone  discussed  in  our  own  signal-service  reports,  by 
stratum  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  are  extremely  Th.  Kirsch  (Breslau),  and  by  H.  Treisbann  (Pa- 
rugged  and  irregularly  corroded,  and  nowhere  derbom),  and  in  the  papers  of  the  meteorologi- 
show  traces  of  human  workmanship.  The  tun-  cal  societies.  The  New  England  Meteorological 
nel  could  not  have  been  excavated  either  by  the  Society  has  instituted  a  special  study  of  thunder- 
rains  or  the  running  waters,  and  its  existence  storms,  and  numerous  papers  and  reports  on  the 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  action  of  the  sands  subject  have  appeared  in  the  Unitea  States  and 
playing  on  a  point  of  least  resistance  under  the  Great  Britain.  Besides  these,  G.  Plant^'s  "  Elec- 
influence  of  tne  fierce  northern  gales  prevalent  trical  Phenomena  of  the  Atmosphere,"  Krebe's 
in  this  region.  studies  at  Hamburg  from  1878  to  1887,  Boeh- 

Bibliography. — Besides  official  reports,  the  mer's  studies  of  electrical  phenomena  in  the 

bulletins  and  special  papers  of  meteorological  Rocky  Mountains.  Higgenbach's  review  of  the 

stations,  and  periodicals,  the  more  important  storms  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  at  Basle, 

American  meteorological  publications  of  recent  and  the  instructions  published  by  the  Prussian 

date  include  Prof.  William  Ferre's  "  Popular  Meteorological  Office,  contribute  to  our  knowl- 

Treatise    on    the   Winds,"    Cleveland   Abbe's  edge  of  these  phenomena.    J.  Hann  (Leipsic)  has 

**  Treatise   on    Meteorological    Apparatus   and  published  **■  Investigations  of  the  Daily  Oscilla- 

Methods,"  and  a  study  by  Prof.  Gustavus  Hin-  tions  of  the  Barometer";   W.  J.  Van  Bebber 

rich  of  "Tornadoes  and  Derechos."     The  re-  (Leipsic),  contributions  to  knowledge  of  daily 

ports  of  the  Signid  Office  contain  the  details  of  periods  of  wind  velocity  on  the  German  coasts ; 

weather  phenomena  for  every  day  in  the  year.  A.  Ledendorf  (Berlin),  a  treatise  on  the  meteoro- 

The  publications  of  the  Hydrographic  Bureau  logical,  physiological,  and  therapeutic  relations 

of  the  Navy  Department  are  sources  of  informa-  of  "  High- Altitude  Climates";  J.  M.  Pemter 

tion  concerning  ocean  weather.    The  New  Eng-  (Leipsic),  "  Measurements  of  Radiation  at  the 

land  Meteorological  Society  publishes  regular  Sonnblick  Observatory  for  February,  1888 " ;  E. 

bulletins  of  observations  recorded  at  the  stations  Von  Frey  (Dorpat),  estimates  of  tne  carbonic- 

with  which  it  is  in  close  correspondence.    The  acid  content  of  the  atmosphere  at  Dorpat  from 
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September,  1888,  to  July,  1889;  and  W.  J.  Van 
Beober,  at  Stuttgart,  a  "  Text-Book  of  Meteor- 
ology for  Students  and  for  Practical  Use." 

The  first  part  of  the  "  Bibliography  of  Meteor- 
ology," by  tne  Signal  Service  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, includes  all  the  titles  of  books  and  articles 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  temperature  to  the 
close  of  1881.  Similar  titles,  covering  the  period 
from  1882  to  1877,  have  been  prepared,  to  be 
given  hereafter. 

METH0DIST8.  I.  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnreh. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
18^,  as  they  are  given  in  the  "  Minutes  of  the 
Annual  Conferences"  for  1889:  Number  of  an- 
nual conferences  and  missions,  129 ;  of  travelins^ 
preachers,  13,279,  with  1,779  on  trial;  of  local 
preachers,  13,455;  of  members,  1,998,293;  of 
probationers,  238,170;  total  of  members  and 
probationers,  2,236,468;  of  baptisms,  74,015  of 
children  and  101,062  of  adults;  of  Sunday- 
schools,  25,500,  with  287,192  officers  and  teachers, 
and  2,222,728  pupils;  of  churches,  22,103;  prob- 
able value  of  the  same,  $99,544,593 ;  number  of 
parsonages.  8,082,  having  a  probable  value  of 
113,386,193.  Conference  contributions  for  be- 
nevolent causes :  For  the  Board  of  Church  Ex- 
tension, $151,229 ;  for  the  Sunday-School  Union, 
$22,370;  for  the  Tract  Society,  $21,085;  for  the 
Board  of  Education,  $103,991 ;  for  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society,  $97,- 
256;  for  the  American  Bible  Society,  $84,869; 
for  the  Missionary  Society,  $1,011,311;  for  con- 
ference claimants,  $217,490.  There  were  also  re- 
corded contributions  of  $206,680  for  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  $99,654  for  the 
Woman's  Home  Alissionary  Society. 

The  General  Committee  of  Church  Extension 
met  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  21.  The  treasurer 
reported  that  the  receipts  of  the  board  for  the 
year  had  been :  On  the  General  fund,  available 
for  general  work,  donations,  etc.,  $183,193 ;  on 
the  Loan  fund^  $94,586 ;  total,  $277,779.  The  en- 
tire receipts  since  the  organization  of  the  board 
had  been  $3,725,899,  and  the  whole  number  of 
grants  made  had  been  7,066.  The  Loan  fund 
had  grown  steadily,  and  now  returned  a  total 
capital,  in  cash  and  productive  property,  of 
$648,822;  of  which  amount  $367,192  remained 
subject  to  annuity.  Grants  were  out  to  288 
churches,  in  donations  and  loans,  to  the  amount 
of  $103,140,  while  applications  were  on  file  from 
29  churches,  asking  for  $16,550,  making  the 
amount  required  for  work  already  in  hand  f  119,- 
690.  The  society  owns  a  building  valued  at 
$31,164,  on  which  it  is  indebted  $19,657.    Ap- 


propriations were  made  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  contributions  asked  for,  to  the  amount  of 
$253,350. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  held  in  New  York,  Dec.  4.  The  treas- 
urer's report  showed  that  the  collections  had  in- 
creased during  the  year  from  $31,027  to  $43,376, 
or  36  per  cent.,  and  the  return  loans  from  $2,275 
to  $2,^7,  or  24  per  cent.  The  total  income  from 
all  sources  haa  been  about  $57,000,  and  the 
amount  of  invested  funds  was  about  $212,000. 
The  sum  of  $42,500  was  appropriated  for  stu- 
dents during  the  current  school  year.  Eight 
hundred  students  in  one  hundred  schools  had 
been  aided,  and  the  whole  number  of  beneficia- 
ries to  date  was  2,837.  Measures  were  discussed 
concerning  the  adoption  of  an  annuity  plan  for 
receiving  funds  and  for  securing  a  better  form 
for  educational  statistics. 

The  receipts  from  the  Church  in  behalf  of  the 
Sunday-School  Union  during  the  four  years  end- 
ing in  1888  were  $78,714.  Grants  of  money  had 
been  made  to  3,500  schools,  while  the  grants  to 
Sunday-school  work  in  foreign  lands  had 
amounted  to  $10,000.  The  aggregate  circulation 
of  English  Sunday-school  periodicals  for  the  year 
had  been  27,212,700  copies,  and  of  German  peri- 
odicals, 1,689,600  copies;  in  addition  to  these 
publications  1409,3o3  volumes  had  been  pub- 
lished in  Sweden,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
India,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 

The  receipts  of  the  Tract  Society  for  four 
years  had  been  $67,164.  Grants  of  money  had 
been  made  to  SwecMlen,  Denmark,  Finland,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  In- 
dia, China,  Corea,  and  Mexico  amounting  to 
$21,000.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  new  tracts 
had  been  added  to  the  list,  besides  134  new  tracts 
in  German,  and  tracts  in  French,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, Swedish,  and  Bohemian. 

The  Epworth  League,  which  was  organized  in 
May,  1889,  by  the  union  of  several  young  peo- 
ple's societies,  for  the  purpcwe  of  enlisting  the 
youth  of  the  Church  m  active  Christian.woric, 
and  of  enlarging  their  religious  experience,  had, 
on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1889, 1,500  enrolled 
chapters  or  local  leagues,  and  more  than  60,000 
members. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
and  Southern  Education  Society  were  held  in 
Cincinnati,  beginning  Dec.  14.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  Year  had  been  $221,843,  and  the 
expenditures  $218,258.  The  indebtedness  of  the 
society  was  $132,698.  The  institutions  support- 
ed by  the  society  are  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


GRADE  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Collefffate 

TheoToffical  9«tniiiar7. . 
Blbliciu  departments  .. 
Medical  departments  . . 
Dental  department .... 

Le^l  department 

Industrial  departments 
Academies 


Totals 


AMONG  COLORXD  PKOPLS. 


No.      Taaehcn. 


8 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 

12 
12 


21 


184 
4 

14 

n 

8 

« 

70 

60 


228 


Stodenti. 


8,090 

71 

1C8 

65 

11 

6 

1,455 

1,S10 


4,971 


AMOHO  WniTB 

PKOPLI. 

TOTAL. 

No. 

Teacher*. 

StodoiU. 

No. 

TMdicn. 

4 

■  ■          •  • 

2 

51 

•  •  •  •   •       •  • 

5 

958 

12 
1 
6 
2 
1 
8 
12 
28 

146 

4 

19 

11 

8 

18 

70 

114 

2 

7 

61 

16 

54 
105 

*  i,7Mi" 

20 

2,717 

41 

828 

Stadarta. 


4,048 

71 

198 

56 

11 

67 

1.455 

8J569 


7,668 


*  In  these  totals  students  and  teachers  are  counted  but  once,  and  departments  are  not  counted  as  separate  institotiona. 
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The  report  of  the  corresponding  secretary  as- 
sumed that  the  wisdom  of  placmg  the  entire 
educational  work  under  tjie  care  of  a  single  soci- 
ety had  been  tested  and  approved  by  the  Church. 
As  touching  the  relation  of  the  races  in  the  sys« 
tern  of  schools  in  th^  South,  the  policy  of  the 
Church  was  clear  and  defined,  and  could  be  sum- 
mariased  as  follows:  1,  one  society  and  adminis- 
tration for  the  people  and  conferences ;  2,  schools 
among  white  people  and  schools  among  colored 
people  to  be  so  located  as  best  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  conferences  to  be  benefited;  8, 
no  exclusion  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previ- 
ous condition.  Separation  in  schools,  as  in  con- 
ferences, to  be  by  the  voluntarv  choice  of  the 
people  themselves.  Steps  had  been  taken  dur- 
mg  the  year  looking  to  a  more  perfect  grading 
and  unif)rinff  of  the  schools  in  the  South.  It  had 
been  decided  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  des- 
ignate, among*  the  colored  people,  eight  central 
schools,  as  collegiate  centers,  where  college 
courses  should  be  pursued  in  addition  to  the 
academic  courses;  and  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  central 
theolo^cal  school,  while  at  the  other  schools 
only  biblical  departments  should  be  established, 
where  partial  theological  courses  might  be 
taught.  Among  the  white  people  four  schools, 
since  reduced  to  three,  were  fixed  upon  as  col- 
le^ate  centers,  with  which  the  twenty  acade- 
mies are  to  be  united  as  feeders  to  their  respect- 
ive colleges. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Woman*s  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  held  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  7. 
The  report  of  the  treasurer  snowed  the  financial 
condition  of  the  society  to  be :  Balance  from  the 
previous  year,  $15,077;  receipts  for  the  current 
year,  $62,457;  exoenditure,  $67,809;  balance  to 
be  carried  over,  $9,734.  The  total  receipts  in 
cash  and  supplies  since  the  organization  of  the 
society  had  been  $404,997.  Of  the  $120,000  ap- 
propriated in  the  previous  year  the  expenditure 
of  $58,000  was  conditioned  upon  gifts  lor  speci- 
fic oblects  designated  by  donors.  Amon^  ttiese 
was  the  Peck  Home  at  New  Orleans,  which  had 
been  completed.  Special  funds  were  held  for  use 
in  the  erection  of  five  other  homes. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  met  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Nov.  18.  The  treasurer  re- 
ported that  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Oct. 
81, 1889,  had  been  $1,180,137,  or  $129,556  more 
than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  The 
treasury  was  in  debt  $97,769. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  the  continuance 
of  the  work  during  the  ensuing  year  on  the  sev- 
eral mission  fields,  as  follows : 


L  FouRQir  MnsxoKs: 

Afrkft 

Bouth  AmerioB 

China 

Gorroaaj 

Swltxerland 

BcuidiiMTia 

Indlm 

Makyato 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

Mexico 

Japao 

Corea , 

Lower  CaUfornla 


$74»0  00 

60,9«)  00 

108,019  00 

29.910  00 

9,840  00 

4S,4S0  00 

112,800  00 

0,000  00 

18.120  00 

4«,08A  00 

&a.403  00 

58,198  00 

10,0T4  00 

1,000  00 


Totol  for  Foreign  Miaelons $560,189  00 


Total  ftir  Foreign  lllaaiooa $6M,180  00 

II.  MnaiONS  nr  thi  Umitbd  Btatbs  hot  iir 

AKMVAL    GOHTUSlfCM,  TO    Bl    ADMinia' 

TBBBD  AS  FoBBMir  MiMioHt  (comprising 
miastona  in  Ariima,  the  Black  Hilla,  Nera- 
da,  Utah,  WyomlDfr,  the  Indian  Hiaalon 
Oonferenoe,  and  German  and  Scandlnarian 
misalona  in  the  Northwest; ....  $86,768  00 

III.  DoMamo  MxMxoNa : 

Welah  miastoDa $1.900  00 

Bcaodinavian  mlaslooa 87,720  00 

Gennan  miasiona 88ll25  00 

French  miasiona 7,550  00 

Chinese  miaaiotts 9,500  00 

Japanese  missions 5,900  00 

American  Indian 4,000  00 

Bohemian  and  others 9,570  00 

Enfflish-spesking 859,84150 

Total  Ibr  Domestic  Missions,  inchiding  mis- 
sions In  the  United  Statea  admlnlatersd 
ss  Foreign  Missions 459,970  00 

lY.  Misoelbuieoos 09,601  00 

Y.  For  oatstsndlng  drafts 74,800  00 

Grand  total $1,800,000  00 

The  latest  summaries  of  the  condition  of  the 
mission  fields  are  for  1888,  and  give  the  follow- 
ing footing :  Foreipn  missions — ^number  of  for- 
ei^  missionaries,  mduding  assistant  mission- 
aries and  women,  888 ;  foreign  teachers,  69 ;  of 
native  preachers,  ordained  and  unordained,  teach- 
ers, helpers,  etc.,  2,674 ;  of  members,  46,482 ;  of 
probationers,  16,868 ;  of  adherents,  49,810 ;  aver- 
age attendance  on  worship,  89,704;  number  of 
baptisms  during  the  year,  2,909  of  adults  and 
8,2iB0  of  children ;  number  of  pupils,  258  in  the- 
ology, 8,564  in  86  hiffh  schools,  26,697  in  747  day 
schools,  and  112,928  in  1,944  Sunday-schools; 
number  of  orphans  cared  for,  858;  estimated 
value  of  church  and  school  property,  etc.,  $2,568,- 
252;  debt  on  real  estate,  f441,687;  amount  of 
collections  for  the  Missionary  Society,  $10,925 ; 
for  other  benevolent  societies,  $18,951 ;  for  self 
support,  $92,082;  for  church  building  and  re- 

? airing,  $55,586;  for  other  local  purposes,  $71,- 
18 ;  volumes  printed  during  the  year,  655,976. 
Domestic  missions  ^number  of  missionaries 
and  assistant  missionaries,  4,867;  of  teachers 
and  native  assistants,  61;  of  local  preachers, 
8,102;  of  members,  242,886;  of  probationers, 
40,660;  of  baptisms,  14,468  of  adults  and  12,804 
of  children ;  of  pupils  in  4,977  Sunday-schools, 
241,610;  estimated  value  of  church  property, 
$6,984,509 ;  debt  on  real  estate.  $663,621 ;  amount 
of  collections  for  the  Missionary  Society,  $51,- 
744 ;  for  other  benevolent  societies,  $86,920 ;  for 
self  support,  $966,809 ;  for  church  building  and 
repairing,  $591,412;  for  other  local  purposes, 
$107,505. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  November.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $226,496.  or  $20,- 
187  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Appropria* 
tions  were  made  for  the  ensuing  year  to  the 
amount  of  $247,454.  Fourteen  new  missionaries 
were  appointed.  A  Christian  college  for  girls 
at  Luclcnow,  India,  was  sanctioned  for  two  years, 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  permanent  if  an 
adeauate  endowment  fund  can  be  secured. 

Ii.  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch  Hontli. 
— The  statistical  tables  of  ttiis  church,  published 
in  connection  with  the  *^  Minutes  of  the  Annual 
Conferences,''  furnish  the  following  footings: 
Number  of  traveling  preachers,  4,687;  of  local 
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preachers,  6,809;  of  white  members,  1,123,408; 
of  colored  members,  654;  of  Indian  members, 
4,958;  total  of  preachers  and  members,  1,140,- 
097 ;  net  increase  during  the  year,  82,641 ;  num- 
ber of  baptisms— of  adults,  52,868,  of  infants, 
81,052 ;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  12,215,  with 
85,694  teachers  and  672,890  pupils ;  of  churches, 
11,482,  having  an  estimated  Talue  of  $16,030,254. 
III.  Methodist  Chnreh  of  Canada.— The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
church,  by  conferences,  as  given  in  the  ^'  Annual 
Minutes'^  lor  1889: 


odist,  and  Bible  Christian  Churches  in  Canada; 
on  '*  The  Union  Movement  in  Canada  " ;  "  Meth- 
odist Literature  and  the  Sunday-School ";  "Cana- 
dian Methodism  in  Relation  to  Education,"  and 
'*  Statistics." 

lY.  Weslejran  Methodist  Connection.— 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
the  British  and  affiliated  conferences  as  they  are 
given  in  the  '*  Minutes  of  Conference  "  for  1889 : 


OOirRRENCEB. 


CONFKRBXrCSS. 


Toronto 

London  

NlAgora 

Guelph 

BajofQolnte 

Montreal 

MiUiltoha 

British  Colombia 

Nova  Bootia 

New  Brunswlek  and 

Prince  Edward  laTd 
Newfoundland 

Total 


of 

OoBtrlba- 
tlooifor 

Total 

ooDtrib*- 

tkiB*. 

88,478 
26,689 
26,022 
2^394 
29,168 
83,088 
8,762 
2,900 
18,886 

11.828 

10,447 

$48,518 
19,076 
28,946 
19,078 
19,84d 
87,490 
7,951 
8,470 
14,662 

8,641 
6,896 

1429.789 
106,075 
200,988 
200,565 
192,691 
815,246 
98,896 
86.845 
11^078 

228,989 

1318,468 

PapUala 
Siuuby 
■ehooli. 

41,969 
26,451 
25,122 
26,089 
25.812 
28.625 
6,788 
1,986 
12,999 

12,649 
9,852 

217,787 


Great  Britain 

Ireland  and  Irish  mla- 
alona 

Foreign  mlaslona 

Frenon  Conference 

South  African  Confer- 
ence   

West  Indian  Confer- 
ence   

Total 


Mink- 
ten. 

On 
trial. 

8ap«r- 
•riM. 

M«n- 

1,579 

108 

288 

420,668 

167 

249 

25 

28 

114 

. .  •  • 

89 

12 

5 

25,806 

88,186 

1,445 

140 

90 

18 

97,255 

67 
2,627 

19 
989 

8 

4^980 

860 

554,104 

On 
tiU. 


88,921 

654 

4,ri98 
96 

964 

2,158 


The  total  income  of  the  Missionary  Society  for 
the  year  ending  in  June,  1889,  was  $215,775,  and 
its  expenditure  was  $210,692.  The  society  sus- 
tained domestic  missions  in  all  the  conferences, 
Indian  missions  in  eight  conferences,  French 
missions  in  the  Montreal  Conference,  Chinese 
missions  in  the  British  Columbia  Conference, 
and  a  foreign  mission  in  Japan ;  alto^ther  em- 
ploying 596  paid  a^nts  and  returning  ^,944 
members.  Tne  Indian  missions  returned  4,697 
members.  The  mission  in  Japan,  with  1,538 
members,  had  been  organized  into  an  annual 
conference. 

The  programme  of  arrangements  has  been 
published,  by  the  committee  having  the  subject 
m  charge,  for  a  celebration  of  the  centennial  of 
Canadian  Methodism,  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  ensuing  quadrennial  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  which  will  take  place  in  the  fall 
of  1890.  It  contemplates  a  public  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Montreal  during  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  there,  and  meetings  and  celebra- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences, to  be  held  after  the  session  of  the  General 
Conference.  The  objects  of  these  meetings  will 
be :  Thanks^ving  to  God  and  the  education  of 
the  people  in  the  history,  doctrines,  and  polity 
of  the  church ;  and  the  raising  of  funds,  by  con- 
tributions and  subscriptions,  one  half  of  which 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  sustentation  funds 
of  the  several  conferences,  and  the  remainder  to 
the  extinction  of  the  debt  of  the  Union  Church 
Relief  fund  and  to  the  formation  of  a  General 
Church  Extension  fun^  The  plan  further  com- 
prehends the  preparation  of  historical  sketches 
and  papers  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to 
Methodism,  to  be  published  in  a  Centennial 
volume.  Among  them  will  be  a  paper  on  the 
"  Origin  and  Providential  Mission  of  Method- 
ism"; Historical  Sketches  of  the  Wesleyan  and 
New  Connection  Methodist  Churches  of  Canada ; 
of  Methodism  in  the  Eastern  Provinces ;  of  the 
Methodist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Primitive  Meth- 


The  numbers  of  ministers  in  the  Australasian 
and  Canadian  churches  are  not  included  in  this 
table,  but  are  given  in  the  minutes  of  their  re- 
spective conferences.  The  committees  in  charge 
of  the  several  funds  of  the  connection  reported 
to  the  conference  the  following  as  the  amounts 
of  their  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  year: 
Foreign  missions,  £150,864 ;  home  missions, 
£37,^;  Auxiliary  fund,  £81,436;  Ministers* 
Children's  fund,  £28,967;  Schools  fund,  £20,- 
681  ;  theological  colleges,  £11,670 ;  General 
Chapel  fund,  £9,060 ;  Education  fund,  $5,980 ; 
f  una  for  the  Extension  of  Methodism,  £4,655. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  was  held  m  London,  April  29.  Mr. 
T.  Morgan  Harvey  presided.  The  ordinary  in- 
come of  the  society  for  the  vear  had  been  £105,- 
000 ;  but  althouffo  it  exceeaed  the  ordinary  in- 
come of  1887,  it  had  not  met  the  expenditure  of 
the  year.  It  had,  however,  been  supplemented 
by  the  proceeds  of  other  sources  of  income,  so 
that  the  committee  had  been  able  to  balance  the 
year's  accounts  and  apply  £6,487  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt.  The  report  of  the  mission 
work  represented  the  Continental  missions  as 
making  encouraging  progress.  In  the  West  In- 
dies and  Central  America,  the  conferences  were 
occupying  new  ground.  Native  brethren  trained 
in  England  had  been  appointed  to  vacant  posts 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  but  supervision 
and  direction  could  not  be  relaxed  at  present. 
Rapid  movements  of  population  in  South  Africa 
had  caused  new  congregations  to  gather,  calling 
for  pastoral  service.  The  committee  might  be 
compelled  by  the  local  law  to  sell  the  mineral 
rights  on  some  of  its  lands  in  this  region.  If 
this  were  done,  the  proceeds  would  be  devoted 
to  lessening  the  annual  charges  on  account  of 
the  missions.  Success  in  China  had  added  to 
the  opportunities  for  extension.  Criticisms 
against  the  methods  of  work  pursued  in  India 
were  answered  in  detail,  so  as  to  show  that  the 
society  was  continuing  to  act  on  the  principles 
that  had  been  recognized  from  the  beginning. 

The  Weslevan  Conference  met  in  Sheffield,  July 
23.  The  Fiev,  Charles  H.  Kelly  was  chosen 
President.  A  committee  appointed  at  the  pre- 
vious conference  to  consider  the  tests  of  mem- 
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benhip — or  the  relations  of  communicants  to  the  southeast  London,  a  center  for  evangelistic  work 
church,  and  the  advisability  of  recognizing  as  and  social  culture,  after  the  model  of  ''  Toynbee 
members  godly  persons  who  will  not  attend  Hall,*'  for  which  funds  have  been  assured  to  start 
class — reportea  that  non-attendance  at  class  was  it  and  maintain  it  for  six  years, 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  removing  a  name  from  Y.  PrimitiYe  Methodist  Connection. — ^The 
a  class-book.  A  committee  appointed  to  consider  Primitive  Methodist  Conference  met  at  Bradford 
the  means  of  preventing  waste  and  friction  in  May.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Toulson  was  chosen 
among  the  various  Methodist  bodies,  particu-  nresident.  The  method  of  electing  students  to 
larly  as  represented  in  the  same  town,  and  of  Manchester  College  and  the  recognition  to  be 
promoting  brotherly  intercourse  between  them,  given  to  evangelists  received  attention.  Ae- 
reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  formulate  any  specting  the  latter  subject  a  special  committee 
s{>ecific  arrangement  whereby  there  might  be  a  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  recog- 
withdrawal  in  places  where  the  work  of  the  va-  nition  of  a  distinct  order  of  evangelists,  the 
rious  Methodist  bodies  develoos.  At  the  same  same  to  be  sent  to  the  quarterly  meetmgs  of  the 
time,  in  order  to  promote  brotnerly  intercourse,  stations  in  December  and  thence  to  the  district 
the  recommendation  was  made  that  where  it  meetings  and  the  Conference  of  1890.  A  United 
should  be  deemed  practicable  and  desirable,  London  Committee,  composed  of  two  of  the  reg- 
united  meetings  for  Christian  fellowship  should  ular  standing  committees  and  the  committees  of 
be  held ;  an  interchange  of  pulpits  should  be  oc-  the  two  London  districts,  was  appointed  to  pre- 
casionally  arranged ;  and  meetmgs  of  ministers  pare  the  best  scheme  of  evangelization  in  Lon- 
and  other  representatives  of  the  churches  should  aon.  The  General  Committee  was  directed  to 
be  held  from  time  to  time.  The  Conference  de-  prepare  legislation,  to  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
cided  to  reduce  the  length  of  time  that  must  lerence,  on  the  question  of  allowing  any  person 
elapse  before  a  minister  can  return  to  any  cir-  who  sells  intoxicating  drinks  to  hold  any  office 
cuit  from  six  years  to  three.  The  order  of  or  conduct  any  service  in  the  Connection,  and 
holding  the  pastoral  and  the  representative  (of  on  the  class  meeting  as  a  test  of  membership, 
which  layman  constitute  a  part)  sessions  of  the  Separate  lists  of  booKs  for  examination  were  pro* 
Conference  was  modified ;  so  that  instead  of  be-  viaed  for  university  graduates  desiring  to  be  ex- 
ginning  the  Conference  with  the  pastoral  session  amined  as  ministenal  candidates,  and  for  minis- 
and  closing  with  the  representative  session,  there  ters  on  probation  who  have  been  graduated  in 
will  be  flnt  a  pastonu  session,  in  which,  how-  arts.  For  the  purpose  of  compelling  investiga- 
ever,  no  vote  shall  be  taken  on  questions  affect-  tion  and  discipline  in  cases  of  misconduct  by 
ing  both  orders  till  it  shall  have  been  also  con-  official  members  in  high  position,  power  was 
sidered  in  the  representative  session ;  then  a  rep-  given  to  the  committee  of  each  district  to  call 
resentative  session,  in  .the  second  week  of  the  upon  any  station  to  take  official  action  when  it 
Conference ;  and  following  this  a  second  pastoral  is  believed  by  the  committee  to  be  necessary  and 
session.  Resolutions  were  adopted  defining  and  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  court  of  the  station 
defending  the  policy  pursued  under  the  direction  to  see  its  direction  fully  carried  out.  Each  dis- 
of  the  missionary  society  in  the  foreign  missions,  trict  committee  was  authorized  to  send  one  rep- 
particularly  in  India,  to  the  effect  that  the  main  resentative  to  the  **  Methodist  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
work  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has  cil,''  to  be  held  in  the  United. States  in  1891,  at 
always  been  evangelistic  rather  than  educational ;  its  own  expense. 

that,  indeed,  the  latter  kind  of  work  is  wholly  YI.  United  Methodist  Free  Churches. — 
subordinate  to  the  other ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  The  statistical  reports  of  these  churches,  pre- 
sustain  the  existing  mission-school  agencies ;  and  sented  to  the  Annual  Assembly,  in  July,  give : 
that  the  success  which  has  attended  missionaiy  Number  of  ministers,  870 ;  of  local  preachers, 
labors  among  the  lower  castes  and  non-castes  is  8.856 ;  of  leaders,  8,906 ;  of  church  members, 
occasion  for  ioy,  and  indicates  that  increased  77,848;  of  probationers,  8,116;  of  chapels,  1,887 ; 
effort  should  be  exerted  in  this  direction.  Fur-  of  preaching  rooms,  201 ;  of  Sunday  -  schools, 
ther  inquiry  was  ordered  into  this  subiect.  A  1,866,  with  26,707  teachers  and  208,888  pupils, 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  rela-  The  Annual  Assembly  met  in  Redruth,  July  9. 
tions  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  Connec-  The  Rev.  R.  Abercrombie  was  chosen  president, 
tion  as  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  Local  Owing  to  a  change  in  the  time  of  closing  of  the 
Government  Bill,  and  to  represent  the  Conference  oonnectional  year,  the  reports  of  the  funds,  un- 
in  case  of  parliamentary  legislation  on  the  sub-  less  otherwise  mentioned,  were  made  for  nine 
ject.  An  application  from  the  Institute  of  Jour-  months.  The  profits  of  the  Book-Room  had  been 
nalists  for  the  admission  of  professional  report-  nearly  £400.  One  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
ers  for  the  press  was  declineo.  A  home  for  lay  the  new  school  hvmn-book  had  been  disposed  of 
evangelists,  instituted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  in  eighteen  months.  The  Chapel  Relief  fund  had 
Champness,  at  Rochdale,  was  recognized,  and  a  received  £804,  the  Loan  fund  had  a  capital  of 
special  appointment  to  the  charge  of  it  was  given  nearly  £12,000.  the  sum  of  £31,448  had  been  ex- 
to  its  founder.  It  was  represented  that  some  pended  in  church  building  during  the  year, 
seventy  or  eighty  men  were  under  the  care  of  the  Fifty-four  pupils  were  attending  Ashville  Col- 
institution,  who  were  sent  out  to  needy  districts  lege.  The  receipts  of  the  Beneficent  and  Super- 
to  do  evangelistic  and  revival  work  under  the  eve  annuation  funds  had  been  £6,870  and  the  ex- 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  circuit  within  the  penditure  £5,248 ;  the  capital  amounted  to  £87,- 
limits  of  which  they  may  be  laboring.  A  special  402.  The  home  and  foreign  mission  account 
a^nt  was  appointed  to  secure  funds  for  the  con-  returned  an  income  of  £20,429  and  an  expendi- 
tinued  maintenance  of  the  London  City  Mission,  ture  of  £18,472.  The  Fire  Insurance  fund,  insti- 
In  connection  with  this  a  plan  was  approved  for  tuted  at  the  previous  Annual  Assembly,  had 
the  establishment  of  a  Methodist  settlement  in  gone  into  successful  operation,  and  had  issued 
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159  policies.     Four  persons  were  engaged  in  resenting  the  (Jnited  Methodist  Free  Churches 

evangelistic  work  under  the  direction  of  the  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  question  of 

A^embly's  committee  and  had  conducted  74  union  is  feasible. 

missions.   The  Connectional  Temperance  League  TIIL  Bible  Christians. — The  following  is  a 

returned  74,105  members,  showing  an  increase  of  summarjr  of  the  statistics  of  the  Bible  Christian 

8,512.    A  committee  was  appoint^  to  meet  with  Connection,  in  the  home  and  colonial  stations, 

a  similar  committee  already  chosen  by  the  Meth-  as  presented  to  the  Conference  in  August :  Num- 

odist  New  Connection  for  conference  on  the  de-  ber  of  itinerant  preachers,  247 ;  of  local  preach- 

sirability  and  practicability  of  an  organic  union  ers,  1,845 ;  of  chapels,  889 ;  of  preaching  places, 

between  the  two  bodies.   A  deputation  appointed  165;  full  members,  80,754;  members  on  trial, 

by  the  previous  Annual  Assembly  to  visit  the  1,115;  of  juvenile  members,  709;  of  teachers, 

mission  m  Jamaica  reported  concerning  the  set-  9,067 ;  of  pupils,  51,427. 

tlement  of  chapel  property  and  the  adjustment  The  Conference  met  in  Holsworthy,  Aug.  1. 
of  other  matters  tnere.  A  proposition  to  con-  The  Rev.  Mark  firokenshire  was  chosen  presi- 
tribute  £800  toward  a  fund  which  the  British  dent.  The  income  for  missions  at  home  and 
African  Trading  Company  was  collecting  for  abroad  was  returned  at  £7,048,  and  the  expendi- 
the  purchase  of  the  freedom  of  fugitive  slaves  ture  at  £7,834.  The  home  missions  were  pros- 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  stations  on  the  east  pering.  The  Conference  decided  to  open  a  con- 
coast  of  Africa  was  vigorously  debated.  It  was  siderable  number  of  new  missions  in  large  towns, 
objected  that  to  make  the  grant  would  be  to  The  receipts  of  the  Chapel  fund  had  been  £25,- 
sanction  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  en-  688.  The  year's  business  in  the  Book-Room  had 
courage  further  applications,  and  promote  inter-  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  that 
ests  that  were  solely  commercial.  On  the  other  institution.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
hand,  the  interests  of  humanity  and  religion  sider  and  deflne  exactly  what  should  be  under- 
wero  urged,  and  the  measure  was  held  to  be  stood  by  a  **  special  case "  permitting  the  exten- 
politic.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Con-  sion  of  the  pastoral  term  oeyond  the  ordinary 
nectional  and  Missionary  Committees,  with  pow-  limit,  and  tne  Conference  determined  that  no 
er  to  take  such  action  as  they  might  deem  ex-  special  cases  should  be  considered  at  its  ensuing 
pedient.  session  until  this  decision  had  been  presented  for 

The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  United  discussion. 

Methodist  Free  Church  missions  was  held  in  Lon-  The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Bible 

don.  May  18.  Christian  Missions  was  held  in  London,  April  80. 

Til.  Methodist  New  Connection. — The  The  report  embodied  a  brief  history  of  the  society 
statistical  reports  of  this  bodv,  presented  to  the  for  sixty-eight  years.  The  first  foreign  mission 
Conference  in  June,  showed  that  it  embraced  196  had  been  established  in  Yunnan,  China,  in  co- 
ministers,  1,255  local  preachers,  80,760  members,  operation  with  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
and  5,187  probationers,  with  510  chafiels,  11,292  MEXICO,  a  confederated  republic  of  North 
teachers,  and  82,268  pupils.  The  net  increase  of  America ;  area,  761,640  square  miles.  It  is  di- 
members  was  882,  of  probationers  91,  and  of  vided  into  twenty-seven  States,  one  Federal  Dis- 
pupils  2,891.  trict,  and  one  Territory  (Lower  California).    The 

The  ninety-third  annual  Conference  met  at  population  is  12,828,609,  the  gain  from  1880  to 

Dudley,  June  10.    The  Rev.  Alfred  R.  Pearson  1888  having  been  1,487,701.    Nineteen  per  cent, 

was  chosen  president.    The  returns  of  the  vot-  of  the  population  are  whites,  88  per  cent,  pure 

ing  in  the  quarterly  meetings  on  certain  pro-  Indians,  and  43  per  cent,  mixed  races.    The  oen- 

posed   amendments  to  the  Connectional  rules  sus  recently  taken  of  the  Federal  District  shows 

showed  large  majorities  in  favor  of  substituting  the  population  of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  suburbs 

the  word  **  church  "  for  society ;  of  an  alterna-  to  be  461,246. 

tive  test  (other  than  that  of  attendance  on  class  GoYernment, — ^The  President  is  Don  Porfirio 
meeting)  for  church  membership ;  of  instituting  Diaz,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  Dec.  1, 
a  circuit  Sunday-school  officer ;  of  an  increasea  1892.  His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following 
minimum  of  ministers'  stipends ;  and  of  provis-  ministers :  Foreign  Relations,  Sefior  Ignacio 
ion  for  afflicted  ministera.  On  the  subject  of  a  Mariscal ;  War,  Gen.  Pedro  Hinojosa ;  Public 
test  for  church  membership,  the  Conference,  Works,  Gen.  Pacheco;  Justice,  Sefior  Joaquin 
while  it  recorded  its  conviction  of  the  intrinsic  Baranda ;  Finance,  Sefior  Manuel  Dublan ;  Inte- 
value  of  the  class  meeting  as  a  means  of  main-  rior,  Sefior  Manuel  Romero  Rubio.  The  Minis- 
tainin^  Christian  fellowship  and  promoting  spir-  ter  to  the  United  States  is  Sefior  Matias  Romero ; 
itual  life,  and  its  appreciation  of  the  esteem  in  the  United  States  Minister  at  Mexico  is  Hon. 
which  it  is  held,  yielding  to  the  desire  of  a  ma-  Thomas  Rvan ;  the  Vice-Consul-General  is  Will- 
jority  of  the  Connection  as  expressed  in  the  vot-  iam  M.  Ed^ar ;  the  Mexican  Consul-General  at 
ing  lor  some  modification  of  the  conditions  of  New  York  is  Dr.  Juan  N.  Navarro, 
membership,  enacted  the  rule  that,  while  the  Boundary  Line. — The  ratifications  of  the 
class-book  should  still  be  kept  as  the  only  basis  Boundary-Line  Convention  were  exchanged  at 
of  enumeration,  **  members  snail  be  received  who  Washington  on  Oct.  12.  The  convention  pro- 
comply  with  the  essential  conditions  of  Christian  vides  that,  as  the  original  convention  of  July  29, 
fellowship  by  attending  the  public  ordinances  of  1882,  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
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and  registry  of  members  were  modified  in  adap-  tension,  its  term  shall  be  extended  for  a  period 

tation  to  the  new  rule.    A  committee  was  ap-  of  five  vears  from  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratifi- 

pointed  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  rep-  cation  hereof. 
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Fiscal  Differenees  with  the  United  States.  The  Arm j.— The  streiiKth  of  the  permanent 

— Section  2,501  of  the  United  States  Revised  army  is  80,000,  commanded  by  2,000  officers. 

Statutes  provides  that  a  discriminating  duty  of  Tlie  available  forces  are  67,000  foot,  13,312  horse, 

10  per  cent.  <id  valorem,  in  addition  to  the  duties  and  25,000  artillery :  in  actual  war  they  would 

imposed  by  law,  shall  be  levied  on  all  eoods  that  be  160,000  of  all  arms. 

shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  Postal  Seryice. — The  number  of  items  of 

States,  except  where  entitled,  by  treaty  or  act  of  mail-matter  handled  by  the  Mexican  post-offices 

Congress,  to  exemption  from  such  discrimina-  has  increased  from  5,7^,182  domestic  in  1880  to 

tion.     The  old  treaty  under  which  goods  in  27,890,288  in  1888,  and  foreign  from  1,866,608  to 

Mexican  vessels  were  exempted  had  long  expired,  1,627,146.    In  1880  the  net  receipts  were  $605,- 

and  this  left  Mexico  almost  the  only  commercial  652,  in  1888  $805,784.     The  representative  in 

state  of  importance  on  such  a  footing  with  the  the  city  of  Mexico  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  made, 

United  States.    A  Mexican  vessel  entered  the  in  November,  a  contract  with  the  Oovemment 

harbor  of  New  Orleans  with  a  dutiable  cargo,  for  the  establishment  of  a  phonographic  postal 

and  the  collector  imposed  the  discriminating  service. 

duty  of  10  per  cent.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  Commeree. — From  June  80  to  Dec.  81,  1888, 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury,  who  sustained  the  Mexico  exported  $8,280,499  worth  of  merchan- 
action  oi  the  collector.  Subsequently  the  Treas-  disc,  against  $7,710,285  daring  the  corresponding 
ury  Department  issued  an  order  obstructing  the  period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year ;  and  $18,566,- 
importation  duty  free  into  the  United  States  of  492  specie  and  bullion,  against  $16,567,182 ;  indi- 
Mexican  argentiferous  lead  ores,  which  had  been  eating  a  total  exportation  for  the  year  1888-'89 
so  admitted  for  eight  years.  One  of  the  reguh^  of  $58,000,000,  the  lar^^  ever  known.  The  ex- 
tions  prescribe  that  the  products  of  different  portation  to  the  UnitcMi  States  alone  daring  the 
Mexican  mines  shall  not  be  mixed  together  be-  fiscal  year  1887-*88  was  $18,144,510  worth  of 
fore  'arriving  at  the  American  custom  houses,  merchandise,  and  $17,915,116  of  specie  and  bull- 
the  ruling  being  that  if  the  ore  has  more  of  ion  (nearly  all  silver),  while  Mexico  imported 
value  in  lead  than  in  silver  it  is  to  be  subject  to  from  the  United  States  in  the  same  fiscal  year 
a  duty  of  li  cent  a  pound,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  $19,089,540  worth  of  merchandise  and  $225,184 
customs  officers  to  ciecide  which  is  the  prepon-  coin.  The  statistics  (of  merchandise  only)  pub- 
derating  metal.  If  the  importers  bring  any  ores  lished  at  Washington  present,  for  the  calendar 
in  which  the  lead  preponaerates  over  silver  in  years  1888  and  1887,  the  following  figures : 


value,  they  have  the  alternative  to  pay  the  duty 
or  take  it  back.  In  any  case  of  attempted  fraud 
the  Ck)vemment  may  confiscate  the  lot.   Another 

regulation  prescribed  that  the  value  of  lead  in    

Mexican  ores  shall  be  the  value  of  lead  in  New    1887 

York  minus  one  cent  a  pound.    The  result  of    ^**^ 

these  regulations  was  the  decrease  of  Mexican         incraue 
silver-lead  importation  into  the  United  States 
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by  half.  On  Aug.  27  the  Mexican  Government  Railroads. — The  number  of  kilometres  in 
be^n  to  retaliate  by  imposing  a  duty  on  living  running  order  on  April  1,  1889,  was  8,022.  The 
animals  and  fresh  meat,  which  had  bpen  on  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mexican  Central  stock- 
free  list,  these  new  duties  being  for  horses,  $20  a  holders  was  held  on  April  80,  in  Boston.  The 
head ;  for  lambs  and  sheep,  85  cents ;  for  swine,  annual  report  shows :  Oross  earnings  for  1888, 
$2J25;  for  beef  cattle,  $8;  for  mules,  $2;  and  $5,774,881;  increase  over  1887,  $887,7<12.  Ex- 
for  fresh  meat,  4^  cents  a  pound.  Sausage,  penses,  $8,418,887;  increase,  $701,884.  Net 
smoked  and  salted  meats — ^including  hams  and  earnings,  $2,855,498 ;  increase,  $188,867  (this  is 
shoulders — per  kilogramme  net^  25  cents ;  geld-  in  Mexican  currency) :  equivalent  in  United 
ings,  each  $40.  States  currency,  $l!748,458;  increase,  $68,168. 

Finances.— The  foreign  debt  amounts  to  $75,-  Subsidy,  $440.982 ;  increase,  $286,087.  Surplus, 
000,000,  and  the  home  debt  to  $16,000,000.  On  $228,049 ;  increase,  $288,517. 
May  1, 1889,  Mr.  Bleichroder,  the  Berlin  banker,  In  August,  a  concession  was  granted  to  Rich- 
made  a  demand  for  the  remainder  of  £2,900,000  ard  Honey,  an  Englishman,  for  the  construction 
of  the  6-per-cent.  loan  of  £10,500,000  authorized  of  the  Zacualtiran  Railroad.  He  is  authorized 
in  December,  1887.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  to  construct  a  line  from  Pachuca  to  Tampico, 
reduced  the  foreign  debt  by  $88,000,000  in  four  passing  through  the  rich  manufacturing  districts 
years,  and  paid  off  a  large  amount  of  fioating  of  Apulco  and  Tacualtipan,  with  the  right  to 
debt  besides.  The  actual  income  proves  to  have  build  branches  to  connect  the  Tulancingo,  Trini- 
been  $40,962,044  in  1887~*88,  compared  with  dad,  Los  Reyes,  Encamacion,  and  the  Guadalupe 
$82,126,508  in  1886-*87.  During  the  autumn  of  Iron  Works  with  the  main  line.  He  receives  on 
1889  the  Government  floated  a  5-per-cent  loan  the  main  line  a  subsidy  of  $9,000  a  mile, 
for  £2,700,000  in  Germany.  The  5-per-cent.  On  Nov.  12  work  was  begun  on  the  Chiapas 
loan  of  the  city  of  Mexico  for  £2,400,000  was  Railroad,  the  engineer's  camp  being  pitchea  at 
placed  in  London  early  in  March  at  70,  £1,000,-  San  Cristdbal  de  las  Casas.  About  the  middle 
000  additional  being  optional  should  be  required  of  the  month  the  Government  authorized  the 
for  the  drainage  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Bagdad,  on  the 

The  coinage  of  Mexican  mints  up  to  Jan.  1,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  Matamoras,  opposite  Browns- 

1888,  was  $112,671,000  gold,  $8,194,111,828  sil-  ville,  Tex.    The  Interoceanic  Railway  to  Perote 

▼er,  and  $5,940,488  copper,  a  grand  total,  since  was  opened  on  Nov.  17:  the  last  contract  for  the 

the  conquest,  of  $3,812,728,266.    The  Mexican  completion  of  this  railroad  from  Mexico  to  Vera 

mints  corned  in  1888  $6,276,864  of  silver.  Cruz  was  signed  during  the  month.    Two  sub- 
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contractors  are  to  done  the  gap  of  182  kilometres  the  rabber  tree  to  come  to  maturity,  i^ter  vhich 

between  Yalapa  and  Vera  Cruz  by  Dec.  81, 1890,  the  yield  is  steady. 

with  a  force  of  10,000  men.    A  contract  has  been  liarge  quantities  of  Mexican  hemp,  commonly 

made  between  the  GoTemment  and  Sefior  Oon-  called  henequen  or  sisal  grass,  have  oeen  planted 

zalo  Esteva  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  during  the  year  in  Chiapas.    The  State  of  So- 

f  rom  Guadalajara  west  to  Chamela,  on  the  Pa-  nora  has  paid  a  premium  on  wheat  exports,  and 

cific,  and  east  to  Aguas  Calientes.  under  this  stimulus  518  tons  were  shipped  in 

In    November   the    Department    of    Public  1880  via  Nagales  to  LiverpooL    The  manufact- 

Works  granted  a  concession  for  the  longest  line  ure  of  cigars  for  export  is  also  becoming  an  im- 

of  railway  ever  projected  in  Mexico.    It  will  be-  portant  branch  of  industry,  owing  to  the  excel- 

gin  at  the  American  frontier  and  run  to  Ouate-  lent  quality  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  Vera  Cruz 

mala,  with  branches  east  and  west.    The  subsidy  and  Tamaulipas.    One  manufacturer  of    Vera 

promised  is  $8,000  a  kilometre.    Survevs  were  in  Cruz  has  recently  shipped  to  England  in  one 

Srogress  for  a  line  of  railway  from  the  city  of  year  £50.000  worth  of  cigars, 

uatemala  to  the  Mexican  border,  where  connec-  The  Tlahualilo  Agricultural  Company  in  the 

tion  will  be  made  with  the  Mexican  Pacific  road  autumn  of  1889  put  2,000  more  laborers  at  work 

now  under  survey.     The  concession    recently  on  its  new  irrigation  canal, 

granted  for  a  railway  from  Camargo  and  the  Rio  Preparations  were  going  on  in  the  city  of 

Grande  to  Mazatlan  is  strongly  supported  by  Mexico  in  the  summer  for  consolidating  under 

New  York  capital.    The  "  Official  Gazette "  has  one  company  all  the  iron  works  in  Southern 

also  published  the  terms  of  ar  concession  for  a  Mexico ;  and  a  powerful  organization,  known  as 

railroad  from  Matamoras  to  Tuxpan,  and  thence  the  Mexico  Company  of  London,  concluded  ar* 

to  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  and  a  point  in  rangements  with   owners   of   mines  and   iron 

Yucatan,  with  branches  from  Tuxpan  to  the  works  and  Richard  Honey,  of  that  city,  conces" 

Guatemalan  frontier  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  aionnaire  of  the  Tampico  Railroad,  for  taking  all 

The  Tampico  division  of  the  Central  Railway  their  properties.    Several  million  dollars  are  to 

was  to  be  opened  Feb.  5,  1890.    An  elevated  be  invested  in  adding  to  the  existing  plant,  and 

railroad  is  to  be  built  in  the  city  of  Mexico  by  a  large  steel-making  plant  will  be  set  up. 

an  American  Company.  Guadalajara  is  to  nave  two  manufactories  of 

Telegraphs. — The  length  of  lines  in  opera-  linen,  one  of  silk,  and  one  for  the  extraction  of 

tion  increased  from  16,910  kilometres  in  1880  to  fibers.    The  Mexican  Minister  of  Public  Works 

41,507  in  1888.    In  1880  the  number  of  tele-  has  formed  a  company  for  the  culture  of  ramie, 

grams  sent  over  the  Government  lines  did  not  Mining. — ^At  the  Santa  Elena  mine,  in  Guer- 

exceed  381,607 ;  in  1888  it  was  671,444.  rero,  rich  discoveries  of  copper  ore  were  made  in 

New  Steamship-Lines. — In  November  the  October.  The  ore  produces  90  per  cent,  of  cop- 
Government  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  agreed  to  per,  with  a  fair  percentage  of  gold  and  silver, 
subsidize  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  rivers  near  The  Vadelista  mines,  in  the  same  State,  which 
the  coast  of  Sotavento.  One  vessel  was  then  were  recently  examined  by  French  engineers, 
roEtdy  for  the  work,  and  three  others  were  beins  were  abundantly  producing  silver  ores  yielding 
built  in  the  United  States.  The  Senate  approvea  $500  a  ton.  The  State  of  Chiapas  experienced 
a  contract  with  Sefior  Romano  for  a  line  of  in  1889  a  revival  in  mining, 
steamers  connecting  the  Gulf  ports.  In  September,  several  nch  opal  deposits  were 

Pablic  Lands. — President  Diaz,  in  his  mes-  discovered  in  the  State  of  Queretaro.    During 

sage  of  April  5,  said  :  "  The  operations  effected  in  the  month  the  Mulatos  mine,  near  Giiaymas, 

the  sale  of  public  lands,  especially  in  some  of  Sonora,  was  purchased  by  an  English  company 

the  border  States,  have  been  fertile  of  happv  re-  for    $2,000,000.      Another    English    company 

suits,  for  large  areas  have  thus  been  opened  up  bought  the  Hermenegilde  galena  mine, 

which  formerly  were  unproductive,  the  value  of  Another   English   company,    the   Santa   ¥6 

private  property  has  been  enhanced,  and  the  Prospecting  Companv,  of  London,  with  a  capital 

revenue  of  ttie  States  in  question  has  increased."  of  $300,000  in  gold,  began  in  September  explor- 

Several  contracts  were  made  with  land  compa-  in^  the  countrv  around  the  Santa  F^  copper 

nies  receiving  a  grant  of  one  third  for  the  Gov-  mme  region.    The  aggregate  capital  of  the  com- 

emment  lands  they  survey  and  register  at  their  panics  that  are  to  operate  copper  properties  in 

expense.    They  thus  received  grants  in  1888  of  Chiapas  is  $2,500,000. 

11,270,508  hectares  (of  2^  acres).    At  the  same  In  August  petroleum  in  large  quantities  was 

time  the  Government  sold  or  granted  to  villages  discovered  in  Chiapas. 

12,642,446  hectares,  leaving  11,036,407  hectares  The  Mexico  Drainage  Tnnnel.'— A  contract 

of  Government  lands  still  to  be  disposed  of  out  was  signed  on  Aug.  28  between  the  city  of  Mexi- 

of  a  twelvemonths'  surveying  and  registering.  co  ana  Read  &  Campbell,  English  contractors, 

The    Government   contracted   in    November  for  an  extension  of  the  valley  drainage  tunnel 

with  Gen.  JoaS  Ceballos  for  the  construction  of  four  miles,  making  its  entire  length  nine  and 

*  wharves  at  Guaymas,  Sonora.  three  quarter  miles,  the  work  to  be  completed 

Indostrial  Progress.  — In  November  the  within  three  years.  The  tunnel  is  to  connect 
Government  made  a  contract  for  the^planting  of  with  the  canal  that  is  to  convey  the  surplus 
India-rubber  trees  in  the  State  of  Oajaca.  The  water  beyond  the  valley,  and  takes  the  place  of 
concesstonnairea  are  to  receive  three  cents  for  the  projected  deep  cut.  This  firm  holds  a  sub- 
each  tree  planted,  and  all  needed  machinery  and  contract  from  the  Mexican  company  that  nego- 
appliances  are  to  be  allowed  to  ent-er  duty  free,  tiated  the  municipal  loan  for  a  nine-and-a-half- 
Tjiey  engage  to  plant  1,000,000  trees  the  first  kilometre  tunnel,  of  which  the  four-mile  con- 
year,  and  each  succeeding  year  1.050,000,  till  15,-  tract  signed  becomes  the  city  end,  the  other  end, 
000,000  are  planted.    Six  years  are  required  for  an  open  cut,  having  been  completed. 
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Edaeatlon. — ^The  public  schools   numbered  State  for  1888  was  as  follows:  Real  property, 

8,536  in  1880;  in  1888  there  were  10,726,  the  $710,683,545;  personal  property,  $189,287,618; 

number  of  pupils  having  increased  during  the  railroad  property,  $715,655 ;  total,  $850,686,718. 

intervals  from  435,965  to  543,977.  The  State  taxation  was  15-4  cents  on  $100. 

Volcanoes. — The  volcano  of  Colima  was  active  On  June  30, 1888,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State 
during  most  of  the  year  1889.  It  is  thirty  miles  was  $239,992.83,  of  which  $229,000,  bearing  7 
north  of  Colima  and  its  crater  is  12,000  feet  per  cent,  interest,  becomes  due  in  1890.  The 
above  sea  leveL  It  was  throwing  up  during  the  sinking  fund,  which  contained  $241,993  on  the 
Tear,  intermittently,  a  column  of  smoke  and  red-  same  date,  will  more  than  meet  this  debt  at  ma- 
hot  ashes  hundreds  of  feet  high.  These  spas-  turity.  There  is  also  a  trust-fund  debt,  amount- 
modic  eruptions  have  occurred  ten  or  twelve  ing  to  $5,178,518.70,  on  which  the  State  agrees  to 
times  a  day,  and  have  been  followed  by  reports  pa^  mterest  permanently  for  the  benefit  of  edu- 
like  artillery.    At  night  the  sudden  eruptions  cational  institutions. 

presented  the  appearance  of  gigantic  fireworks,  LeglBlatiye  Session. — The  biennial  session 

and  the  sudden  spurts  illuminated  the  country  of  the  Le^lature  began  on  Jan.  2  and  ended  on 

for  miles  around.  July  8.    The  choice  of  a  successor  to  United 

Earthquakes. — There  was  a  sharp  earthquake  States  Senator  Thomas  W.  Palmer  fell  upon 

in  the  city  of  Mexico  at  3.80  p.  m.  on  Sept.  6.  James  McMillan,  who  was  nominated  by  the 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Oct.  23,  Republicans.    The  vote  in  the  Legislature  on 

earthquake  shocks  were  felt  in  Tototlan,  Man-  Jan.  15  was:  Senate,  McMillan  22,  Melbourne 

zuallo,  Colima,  Tonila,  Zapotlan,  Savula,  Zacu-  H.  Ford  ^moorat)  7 ;  House,  McMillan  68, 

pua^  Morelia,  and  Guadalajara,  as  well  as  in  the  Ford  27.    The  most  important  legislation  of  the 

citjr  of  Mexico,  where  the  shock  was  light.    The  session  provides  for  a  secret  ballot  at  all  elec- 

oscillatory  movement  was  from  northwest  to  tions,  after  the  model  of  the  Australian  system, 

southeast,  with  an  average  duration  of  twenty  All  ballots  are  to  be  prepared  and  furnished  by 

seconds.  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  application  made  to 

MICHIGAN,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  him  by  the  State  central  committee  of  any  party 

the  Union  in  1837 ;  area,  58,915  souare  miles ;  or  by  county  or  other  local  party  committees, 

population,  according  to  the  last  State  census  and  upon  payment  to  him  of  the  actual  cost  of 

(1884),  1,855,146 ;  capital,  Lansing.  the  ballots  and  10  per  cent,  additional    All  bal- 

Goyemment. — Tne  following  were  the  State  lots  shall  be  of  the  same  size,  and  there  shall  be 
officera  during  the  year :  Governor,  Cyrus  G.  nothing  on  the  outside  to  distinguish  one  from 
Luce,  Republican ;  Liieutenant-Govemor,  James  another.  Candidates  for  all  the  offices  shall  be 
H.  Macdonald,  who  was  killed  in  a  railroad  acci-  voted  for  upon  a  single  ballot.  At  each  polling 
dent  on  Jan.  19 ;  Secretary  of  State,  Gilbert  R.  place  there  shall  be  built  across  the  room  a  raif 
Osmun ;  Treasurer,  George  L.  Maltz ;  Auditor-  mg  four  feet  high,  in  which  there  shall  be  one 
General,  Henry  H.  Aplin ;  Attorney-General,  gate  for  entrance  and  one  for  exit  The  ballot- 
Stephen  y.  R.  Trowbridge ;  Superintendent  of  box  shall  be  inside  the  railing,  guarded  b^  an 
Public  Instruction,  Joseph  Estabrook;  Commis-  inspector.  There  shall  also  be  within  the  railing 
sioner  of  Railroads,  Jonn  T.  Rich ;  Commis-  one  booth  or  temporary  room  for  each  100  per- 
siouer  of  Insurance,  Henry  S.  Raymond ;  La-  sous  entitled  to  vote  at  the  polling  place,  and 
bor  Commissioner,  Alfred  H.  Heath ;  Commis-  one  additional  for  any  fraction  of  100  greater 
sioner  of  Mineral  Statistics,  Charles  D.  Lawton ;  than  one  fourth.  The  walls  of  each  b^th  or 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office,  Roscoe  room  shall  be  six  feet  high,  and  they  shall  be  so 
D.  Dix ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  constructed  that  when  a  voter  enters  the  gate  in 
Thomas  R.  Sherwood ;  Associate  Justices,  James  the  railing,  and  passes  into  the  booth  or  room  on 
y.  Campbell,  John  W.  ChampUn,  Allen  B.  Morse,  his  waj  to  the  ballot-box,  he  shall  be  concealed 
and  Charles  D.  Long.  while  in  the  booth  or  room  from  persons  outside 

Finances. — For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  the  railing,  and  also  from  the  inspector  of  elec- 

80,  1888,  the  Treasurer  makes  the  following  re-  tions  at  the  ballot-box.    There  shall  be  hung  up 

port :  Total  balance  in  the  Treasury,  June  30,  or  placed  in  each  booth  or  room  the  ballots  of 

1887.  $874,788.53 ;  total  receipts  during  the  year,  eacn  of  the  political  parties,  and  such  "  stickers  " 

$3,183,088.11;  total  disbursements,  $2,869,308.94;  for  indepenaent  or  other  candidates  as  shall  be 

balance  at  the  close  of  the  year,  $1,188,567.70.  furnished  to  the  election  officers  by  such  candi- 

For  the  general  fund  the  statement  is  as  follows :  dates.    The  voter  shall  select  the  party  ballot 

Balance  on  June  30, 1887,  $622,804.22 ;  receipts  which  he  wishes  to  vote,  change  it  as  he  sees  fit 

for  the  year,  $2,758^312.14;  disbursements,  $2,-  by  the  use  of  stickers  or  otherwise,  and  then  fold 

477,158.53 ;  balance  on  June  30, 1888,  $903,857.-  it  so  that  no.  names  shall  be  visible.    He  shall 

83.    The  general-fund  receipts  included  $1,876,-  then  pass  out  of  the  booth  or  room  and  deliver 

997.66,  received  of  county  treasurers  from  the  his  vote  to  the  election  inspector,  who,  without 

State  tax  levy.    Among  the  disbursements  were  unfolding  it,  shall  place  a  rubber  band  around  it 

$224,603.87  for  special  appropriations  to  State  and  deposit  it  in  tne  ballot-box.    Persons  shall 

charitable  institutions,  $339,420.31  for  colleges  be  admitted  within  the  railing  one  by  one,  and 

and  schools,  $234,787.27  for  prisons  and  reform-  there  shall  be  no  more  inside  at  one  time  than 

atories,  and  $526,746.74  for  expense  of  the  State  there  are  booths  or  rooms.    Townships  having 

government.    The  specific  tax  fund  showed  re-  fewer  than  100  voters  are  not  compelled  to  erect 

ceipts  of  $846,294.90  during  the  year  from  taxes  the  railing  and  booths  above  described.    Polls 

upon  railroad,  insurance,  telegraph,  telephone,  shall  be  open  from  nine  in  the  forenoon  till  five 

mining,  and  other  companies.    Nearly  all  of  this  in  the  afternoon. 

sum  was  distributed  to  the  educational  funds.  The  railroad  law  was  amended  so  as  to  reduce 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  assessed  in  the  the  maximum  passenger  fare  chargeable  for  dis- 
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tances  not  exceeding  5  miles  from  4  to  8  cents  a  AsseotiDg  to  the  act  of  Congress  ostoblishing  agri- 
mile.    For  distances  over  5  miles  the  fare  for  cultunil  experiment  stations  in  the  various  States, 
roads  on  which  the  gross  earnings  of  passenger  ^*^»^«  appropnations  for  the  support  of  a  State 
*^v^    .    71:                *    J-        u     Yj    a  *^im  ^nfi  weather  service,  and  providmsf  for  the  levy  of  a  State 
trains  m  the  year  preoedmg  should  exceed  $8,000  ^  ^f  ^  ^^g  -^  ^^^  ^^^  -^  ^^^  ^        /^^l, 

a  mile  was  fixed  at  2  cents  a  mile ;  for  roads  pnations. 

having  passenger  earnings  between  $2,000  and  To  punish  the  selling,  giving,  or  famishing  tobacco 

$8,000  a  mile  the  rate  was  fixed  at  2^  cents;  and  in  an^  form  to  minon  under  seventeen  yeais,  unless 

for  roads  having  less  than  $2,000  a  mile  of  pas»  on  written  order  of  the  parent  or  guardian, 

senger  earnings  the  rate  was  fixed  at  8  cents.  To  punish  any  person  who  sends,  takes,  or  carries, 

The  former  rate  was  8  cents  in  aU  cases.    Higher  o'^^^o  attempts  to  do  so,  any  dynamite,  nitro-glyo- 

•«*«-  --«  .ii^,»«^  ;«  **««  ii*x.w»*  r^.«;n<>»i<k      -PoH  ennc,  or  other  explosive  substances  on  any  passenger 

rat^  are  allowed  m  the  upper  penmsula.    Rail-  ^^^  '^^  ^^^^^^  J^  ^j^^U    ^^     ^ly  f&r^myfng 

road  companies  shall  have  for  sale  at  every  sta-  passengers.                          j        r-    ^              ^    o 

tion  1,000-mile  tickets,  for  which  $20  shall  be  Punishing  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who 

charged  in  the  lower  and  $25  in  the  upper  pen-  entice  males  under  fourteen  years  of  age  into  secret 

insula.    These  tickets  may  be  used  by  anj  mem-  places  for  immoral  practices, 

ber  of  the  purchaser's  family.  Providing  a  new  law  for  the  protection  of  fl A. 

A  carefully  prepared    local-option    law  waa  ,  To  authonze  any  oorpomion  oiganued  un^^ 

passed,  perm/ttiSg&ections  on  tL  license  ques-  Uj^^'^^^h:?  ^^/l^^^lT^^^'^i 

tion  m  each  county  not  oftener  than  two  years  purpose.                        r    j     a 

on  petition  of  one  fourth  of  the  electors  of  the  Increasing  the  bountv  on  wolves  from  $8  to  |10, 

county.    Licenses  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  and  on  wolves*  whelps  rrom  $4  to  |6. 

of  liquors  were  increased  beyond  the  high-license  Begulatinfr  the  kind  of  nets  and  seines  to  be  used 

limit  fixed  in  1887  to  the  following  figures :  Manu-  in  catching  tUh  in  the  Stote. 

facture  and  wholesale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  Authorial  the  formation  of  corporations  for  ac- 

$1,000;  manufacture  and  wholesale  of  maft  and  ^^Shr^l^'J^^i^.l^i)^^^  '^'^  ^^^'  '^^ 

T  '       1  J  V             *Ae    L   I      1      4  •  i.  _;    A  lor  tno  erection  of  Duilainire  tJiereon. 

fermented  liquore,  $65;  wholesale  of  mtoxicat-  Prohibiting  the  display  of  pictures  or  representa- 

ing  honors,  $500;  wholesale  of  malt  and  fer-  tions  on  any  fence,  building,  etc.,  or  in  any  street  or 

mented  Honors,  $500 ;  retail  of  liquors  of  all  public  place,  showinff  the  human  form  in  an  attitude 

kinds,  $500.  or  dress  that  would  oe  indecent  in  ease  of  a  living 

A  State  court  of  mediation  and  arbitration  person,  ifsuch  person  so  appeared  in  any  public  street, 

for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  employer  «inAre»  or  highwav.                „,    ,.  ,                  ^ 

and  emoloy^  was  established,  the  three  members  one^toto^^c^te   ^^     ^"               sparrows  fVom 

of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  *^°ProvidiS|  fo?  the  organization  of  corporate  Congre- 

**  Trusts"  were  declared  unlawful.     Provision  gational  churches.                               *-             -» 

was  made  to  submit  to  the  people  in  November,  Amending  the  procedure  in  enforeing  mechanics* 

1890,  the  question  whether  a  convention  to  revise  liens. 

the  Constitution  should  be  called  to  meet  in  I>e-  To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  companies  for 

oember,  1891.    The  appropriations  include  $45,-  clearing  out  and  improving  rivers  and  streams  in  the 

000  for  additional  buildings  at  the  Northern  State,  for  the  puroose  of  dnving,6orUng,  holdmg,  and 

Michigan  Asylum;  $70,000  for  rebuilding  and  ^tlSM^g\'^^ldie«'  relief  commission  for  each 

furnishing  the  center  and  north  wings  of  the  county,  and  empowering?  it  to  famish  relief  to  needy 

main  building  at  the  Reform  School;  $20,700  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  outside  of  tlie  State  8oldiere» 

for  land  and  buildings  for  another  asylum  for  Home,  and  to  indigent  wives,  widows,  and  minor 

insane  criminals.    Other  acts  of  the  session  were  children  of  such. 

as  follow :  To  provide  for  the  formation  of  corporations  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  lands  for  the  purpose  of  ditching, 

Allowing  each   school    district  to  vote  aimually  tencing,and  reclaiming  and  otherwise  improving  them, 

whether  it  shall  have  free  text-books.  and  to  use,  cultivatej  and  sell  such  lands  and  their 

Changing  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  presidential  products,  including  live  stock, 

electors  from  the  first  Wednesday  of  December  to  the  To  define  and  punish  the  offense  of  embezzlement 

second  Monday  of  January.  by  general  and  special  administrators,  executors,  and 

To  punish  willful  and  malicious  injuries  to  mines  guardians, 

and  appliances  connected  therewith  or  used  therein,  To  prevent  iraud  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 

which  affect  or  protect  the  safety  of  miners.  vinegar. 

.   To  punish  willfal  and  malicious  burning  or  setting  Providing  that,  in    the  discretion  of  the  court, 

fire  to  mines,  materials  in  mines,  and  mine  buildings,  criminals  may  be  sentenced  to  the  State  penal  institu- 

To  allow  any  railroad  company  to  sell  and  convey  tion  for  an  indefinite  i^eriod,  subject  to  the  control  of 

its  property  and  franohbe  to  any  other  railroad  com-  the  prison  board,  provided  the  prisoner  shall  not  be 

pany.  kept  in  confinement  longer  than  the  maximum  period 

To  punish  the  fraudulent  removal,  oonoealment,  nor  shorter  than  the  minimum  period  allowed  by  law 

disposal,  or  embezzlement  of  property  leased  or  under  for  punishment  of  the  crime,  and  permitting  the  parole 

contract  of  purehase ;  also  of  personal  property  under  of  prisoners  by  the  board, 

chattel  mortgage.                                              '  Providing  tnat  no  child  under  twelve  years  shall 

Providing  for  the  discharge  of  liens  already  created  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing  or  mer- 
by  levy  of  execution  upon  real  estate  within  five  contile  establishment ;  that  no  male  child  under 
vears  from  the  date  of  thu^  act,  unless  the  estate  shall  fourteen  years  and  no  female  child  under  fifteen  years 
be  sooner  sold  thereon,  and  of  fature  liens  within  five  shall  be  employed  in  such  places  more  than  fifty-four 
years  from  date  of  levy,  unless  the  estate  is  sooner  hours  in  any  week ;  that  hoisting-shafts  and  well- 
sold  thereon.  holes  in  buildings  shall  be  properly  guarded,  and  that 

To  authorize  the  incorporation  of  companies  for  the  tiie  air  shall  be  healthful  for  the  employ^,  and  ma- 
purchase  and  iinprovement  of  grounds  to  be  used  for  chinery  properly  protected. 

summer-houses,  for  camp  meetings,  for  meetings  of  or-  Incorporating  co  -  operative  associations  to  insure 

semblicA  or  associations  and  societies  for  intellectual  farm  stock, 

and  scientific  culture  and  for  the  promotion  of  religion  Providing  a  new  game  law. 

and  morality.  Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  mutnal  provi- 
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dent  Bsflodations  of  commercial  travelers,  mana^rs,  Constitution  were  voted  upon  and  adopted.  The 

salesmen,  secretaries,  cashiers,  tellers,  book-keepers,  amendment  increasing;  the  annual  salary  of  the 

stenoKHiphers,  oorresnondents,  type-writers,  and  otL-  Governor  from  f  1.000  to  $4,000  and  of  circuit 

era  engaflred  m  clerical  work.                     ,  v    *  c    •  judees  to  $2,500  received  111,854  affirmative  and 

^Oon^ondatmg  the  cities  ot  Saginaw  and  East  Sagi-  j^,^^^^  negative  votes  ;  that  enabling  eorpomtions 

Incorporating  the  cities  of  Ironwood,  Bessemer,  to  continue  their  existence  without  reorganizing 

Glodstone,  An  Sable,  Fort  Gratiot,  Cheboygan,  and  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  obtained  85,269  affirma- 

Mount  Pleasant.  tive  and  28,950  negative  votes;  the  third,  in  re- 

Ppoyiding  a  special  registration  law  for  the  city  of  lation  to  circuit  courts,  received  49,478  affirma- 

Detroit  tive  and  19,834  negative  votes. 

Lumber.  —  In  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  MINNESOTA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to 

Michigan  still  ranks  first  in  the  United  States  in  the  Union  in  1858 ;  area,  83,365  square  miles; 

the  v(3urae  of  product.  population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 

The  product  for  1888  was:  sus  (1880),  780,773;  capital,  St.  Paul. 

Lamber  feet                    ....          4,197.741,224  Oovemment.— The  following  were  the  State 

Hhiogles  ....*.'.!!!'..!!!....!!!!.*!.....!!.'..!!.  i^bMsm^so  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  William  R. 

Lamber  on  hand,  feet 1,447.508,997  Merriam,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Al- 

Sbicgies  on  band 8«4.80T,«ao  bert  K  Rice ;  Secretary  of  SUte,  Hans  Mat tson ; 

Salt— The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  salt  Auditor,  W.  W.  Braden ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Bob- 
plants  in  Michigan  is  about  $4,700,000.  employ-  leter ;  Attomev-General,  Moses  E.  Clapp ;  Super- 
ing  3,600  men.  There  were  worked  in  1889,  264  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  D.  L.  Kienle ; 
salt  wells, 228  of  which  were  from  sand  rock  and  Insurance  Commissioner,  C.  P.  Bailey;  Railroad 
26  from  rock  salt.  The  sand-rock  wells  yielded  and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  John  P.  Will- 
an  average  of  11,358  barrels  per  well;  the  rock-  jams,  John  L.  Gibbs,  George  L.  Becker;  Chief 
salt  wells  an  average  of  67,118  barrels  per  well.  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  Gilfillan ; 
The  total  production  in  1888  was  3,866,228  bar-  Associate  Justices,  Loren  W.  Collins,  William 
rels;  in  1889  it  was  8,846,979  barrels.  These  Mitchell,  Daniel  A.  Dickenson,  and  Charles  E. 
figures  show  only  the  amount  inspected  by  the  Vanderburgh. 

Stat©  inspector  ;'  the  amount    actually  manu-  Finances. — ^The  permanent  debt  of  the  State 

factured  during  the  inspection  year  1889  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $3,965,000,  rep- 

4,334,889  barrels,  adding  the  salt  in  bins,  an  in-  resented  by  4^-per-cent.  bonds  payable  in  1891. 

crease  over  last  year  of  91,623  barrels.  To  meet  the  temporary  needs  of  the  treasury. 

Banks. — When  the  general  banking  law  went  the  Legislature  this  year  authorized  a  further 
into  effect  Jan.  7, 1889,  there  were  80  banks  incor-  issue  of  bonds  to  the  value  of  $400,000,  bearing 
porated  and  doing  business  under  the  State  law  4  per  cent  interest  and  payable  in  eight  years,  of 
of  1858,  as  amended  in  1873.  From  Jan.  7  to  Dec.  which  $250,000  should  be  designatetl  as  Minne- 
31.  the  Bank  Commissioner  incorporated  13  new  sota  revenue  bonds,  and  $150,000  as  Minnesota 
banks,  and  1  loan,  trust,  and  security  company,  building  bonds.  The  sinking  fund  at  the  begin- 
There  were  in  the  State  on  the  latter  date  93  ning  of  the  year  contained  wnds  and  securities 
State  banks,  3  loan,  trust,  and  security  compa-  amounting  to  $1,994,209,  reducing  the  actual 
nies,  and  113  national  banks.  The  90  State  debt  of  the  State  by  that  sum.  The  State  tax 
banks,  which  made  returns  to  the  State  bank  levy  for  1889  was  1  mill  for  educational  mirposes, 
commissioner,  reported  $7,254,559.10  as  the  1*7  mill  for  revenue  purposes,  and '1  mill  for  the 
amount  of  capital  stock  paid  in,  while  the  capi-  Soldiers'  Relief  fund.  For  18$K)and  1891  the  Leg- 
tal  stock  of  the  113  national  banks  was  $15,674,-  islature  increased  the  rate  for  revenue  purposes 
600.  The  commercial  and  savings  deposits  in  to  1*9  mill  and  added  a  tax  of  '1  mill,  to  be 
St«te  banks  amounted  to  $35,051,783,83,  and  the  levied  for  eight  years,  to  provide  a  fund  for  the 
commercial  deposits  in  the  national  banks  to  payment  of  the  $400,000  bonds  issued  this  year. 
$35,217,989.08.  Fifty -nine  of  the  State  banks  These,  together  with  the  educational  and  soldiers' 
are  either  savings  banks  or  have  savings  depart-  relief  taxes,  will  increase  the  total  rate  for  those 
ments,  and  these  report  savings  deposits  to  the  years  to  3*1  mills. 

value  of  $23,669,030.20,  credited  to  97,803  de-  Legislatlye    Session.  —  The    twenty-sixth 

positors.  session  of  the  State  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  8, 

Politleal.  —  A  State  election  was  held  on  and  adjourned  on  April  23.  On  Jan.  23  William 
April  1  to  choose  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  D.  Washburn,  Republican,  was  chosen  tx)  be 
and  two  regents  of  the  State  University.  The  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Senator  Dwight 
Republicans  nominated  Claudius  B.  Grant  for  M.  Sabin,  the  vote  being:  Washburn  107,  E.  W. 
the  judicial  oflBce,  and  Charles  G.  Draper  and  Durant  20,  C.  M.  Start  9,  all  others  5. 
William  J.  Cocker  for  regents.  The  Democrats  The  most  important  act  of  the  session  estab- 
renominatcd  Chief- Justice  Sherwood  and  se-  lished  in  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  over  a 
Iccted  John  S.  Lawrence  and  Worthy  L.  Churchill  secret  system  of  voting  similiar  to  the  Australian 
for  regents.  The  Republican  candidates  were  system.  The  following  are  the  chief  features  of 
successful.  For  Justice.  Grant  received  156.456  the  act.  The  State  Auditor  is  required  to  fur- 
votes;  Sherwood,  122,955:  .1.  R.  Lang,  Prohibi-  nish  to  such  cities,  at  State  expense,  printed  white 
tionist,  16,380;  and  L.  McFlugh,  Labor,  2,681.  ballots  containing  the  names  of  all  candi- 
For  regent.  Draper  received  154,977  votes  ;  dates  to  be  voted  for  throughout  the  State,  and 
Cocker,  153,773 ;  Lawrence,  123.855  :  Churchill,  all  constitutional  amendments ;  the  county  audi- 
123,793  ;  Russell  M.  Kellogg,  Prohibitionist,  tors,  at  county  expense,  shall  furnish  printed 
16,524:  John  Russell,  Prohibitionist.  16,4(55 :  Giles  blue  ballots  containing  the  names  of  candidates 
C.  McAllister,  Labor,  2,675;  Elwyn  P.  Green,  voted  for  throughout  the  county,  except  those 
Labor,  2,602.  Three  amendments*  to  the  State  above  provided  for  by  the  State  Auditor;  and 
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the  city  clerks  shall  famish  red  ballots  contain- 
ing the  names  of  candidates  voted  for  through- 
out the  city,  except  those  above  provided  for. 
The  candidates  chosen  at  primary^  conven- 
tions must  be  reported  to  the  respective  officers 
charged  with  printing  the  ballots  within  a  fixed 
time  before  the  election,  and  provision  is  made 
for  printing  the  names  of  independent  candi- 
dates on  petition  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number  of  persons  voting  at  the  preceding  elec- 
tion in  the  district  for  which  the  nomination  is 
made,  provided  that  the  number  of  signatures 
required  in  case  of  a  State  officer  shall  not 
exceed  2,000.  Each  candidate  on  the  white 
ticket  shall  pay  f  50,  on  the  blue  ticket  $10,  and 
on  the  red  ticket  $5,  to  the  respective  officers 

Erinting  the  ballots.  The  form  and  size  of  each 
allot  is  prescribed,  and  the  voter  shall  indicate 
his  choice  by  placing  a  cross  opposite  the  name 
of  each  canaidate,  or  he  may  wnte  in  the  name  of 
a  candidate  of  his  own  and  place  a  cross  opposite 
that.  If  a  voter  wishes  to  vote  for  all  the  candi- 
'dates  of  a  certain  party,  he  may  do  so  by  placing 
a  cross  opposite  one  of  the  names  near  the  head 
of  the  ticket,  and  he  shall  then  be  considered  to 
have  voted  for  all.  The  ballots  shall  be  bound 
in  blocks,  and  the  ballot  clerk,  who  distributes 
them  to  the  voters  shall  write  his  initials  on  the 
back  of  each  ballot.  The  voter  shall  retire  to  a 
booth  or  compartment  and  mark  his  ballot 
secretly  and  fold  it  so  that  the  initials  of  the 
clerk  shall  appear  and  nothing  else.  Each  booth 
or  compartment  shall  be  provided  with  a  door 
or  curtain,  and  there  shall  be  at  each  polling 
place  as  many  as  two  such  booths  or  compart- 
ments for  every  one  hundred  registered  voters 
in  the  election  district.  The  polling  place  shall 
be  so  arranged  that  the  ballot-boxes  and  the 
booths  or  compartments  -shall  be  railed  off  or 
otherwise  separated  from  the  remaining  space, 
and  no  one  shall  be  allowed  within  the  railing 
except  the  proper  election  officers,  policemen, 
one  representative  of  each  political  party,  who 
may  challenge  voters,  and  persons  in  process  of 
voting,  who  shall  be  admitted  within  tne  railing 
one  at  a  time  and  so  that  not  more  than  three 
persons  above  the  number  of  compartments  shall 
be  within  the  railing  at  one  time.  The  voter 
shall  hand  his  folded  ballot  to  the  election  judge 
before  leaving  the  inclosure,  and  the  latter  shall 
deposit  it  in  the  ballot-box  if  properly  marked 
with  the  initials  of  the  clerk.  Red,  white,  and 
blue  ballot-boxes  shall  be  provided,  into  which 
the  respective  colored  ballots  shall  be  deposited, 
but  a  vote  deposited  in  the  wrong  box  shall  not 
be  void.  Boards  of  registration  are  established 
is  such  cities.  Every  ward  in  each  city  shall 
constitute  an  election  district,  but  no  such  dis- 
trict shall  contain  more  than  four  hundred 
voters.  Polls  shall  be  opened  from  6  A.  m.  to  5 
p.  M.  A  penalty  is  imposed  upon  the  voter  for 
disclosing  his  choice,  upon  any  one  interfering 
with  him  while  preparing  his  ballot,  and  for 
other  violations  of  the  act 

A  new  law  regarding  the  execution  of  crimi- 
nals prohibits  the  details  of  any  such  execution 
being  published  in  any  newspaper.  No  persons 
shall  be  admitted  as  witnesses  to  an  execution 
except  a  clergyman  for  the  prisoner,  a  physician, 
not  more  than  three  persons  selected  by  tfie  pris- 
oner, and  not  more  than  six  persons  selected  by 


the  sheriff,  provided  that  no  newspaper  reporter 
or,  representative  shall  be  admitted.  All  execu- 
tions shall  take  place  before  sunrise,  and  in  some 
inclosed  space. 

The  act  of  1887  abolishing  the  contract  system 
at  the  State  Prison  and  establishing  the  State- 
account  system  therefor,  which  was  not  enforced 
from  lack  of  appropriations,  was  repealed,  and  a 
new  law  was  enacted  which  gives  the  prison  man- 
ager the  option  of  employing  the  prisoners  under 
one  or  more  of  the  three  systems  known  as  the 
" State-account,"  "  contract,"  and  **  piece-price" 
systems,  provided  that  the  prisoners  shall  be  em- 
ployed on  the  State-aocount  system  as  much  as 
possible. 

A  person  who  has  served  two  terms  of  not  less 
than  three  years  each  is  declared  an  habitual 
criminal,  and  on  a  third  conviction  shall  be  sen- 
tenced for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Moderating  the  provisions  of  the  anta-alicn  law  of 
1887,  so  that  aliens  may  hold  a  limited  amount  of  city 
property,  and  there  shall  be  no  forfeiture  in  any  case 
to  the  State,  unless  proceedings  are  began  therefor 
within  thiee  years  after  the  alien  ownerBhi])  has  be- 
gun, and  providing  also  that  tlie  title  of  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States  shall  foil  by  reason  of  prior  alien 
ownership. 

Providing;  that  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  ];)eople  ut  the  next  general  eleotioo  whether  the 
act  of  1887  relating  to  taxation  of  railroads  shall  be 
repealed. 

jProviding  a  new  and  elaborate  mechanicR'  lien  law. 

Kedifitricting  the  State  for  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Appropriating  $100^000  to  be  used  in  purchasing 
seed  grain  tor  needy  tanners  whose  crops  were  de- 
stroyed bv  frost|  blight,  or  hail  during  1888. 

Providfng  a  penaltv  in  certain  cases  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  aaalterated  baking-powders,  vine- 
gar, lard,  or  liquors. 

To  piminh  the  counterfeitinff  of  labels,  trade-marks, 
and  advertisements  adopted  by  associations  and  un- 
ions of  workmen. 

To  compel  employers  of  women  and  girls  to  furnish 
suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  such  employ^. 

To  prevent  firaud  in  the  sale  of  grain,  seed,  and 
other  cereals. 

To  prohibit  prize  fighting  and  sparring  matches, 
and  betting  upon  the  same. 

Providing  a  penalty  for  drunkenness. 

Prohibiting;  the  gitl  or  »a\e  of  cigarettes,  dgars, 
or  tobacco  in  any  fonn  to  minors  under  sixteen  years. 

To  prevent  the  improper  use  or  wearing  of  insignia 
of  the  Grand  Army  and  the  Loyal  Legion,  also,  of 
secret  orders  and  societies. 

Prohibiting  the  use  of  firearms  by  minors  under 
fourteen  years,  unless  such  persons  are  accompanied 
by  parent  or  guardian. 

Prohibiting  tlie  maintenance  of  opium  *^  joints.'* 

Regulating  the  sale  and  lease  of  mineral  and  other 
lands  of  the  ^tate. 

Legalizing  deeds  that  are  recorded  without  the  sig- 
nature of  any  subscribing  witnesSj  or  acknowledged 
before  a  peraon  not  legally  authorized  to  take  acknowl- 
edgments. 

Amending  the  law  relative  to  assignments  of  in- 
solvent debtors. 

Limiting  to  twenty  years  after  a  foreclosure,  the  right 
of  any  person  intcre>ted  to  attack  the  validity  of  such 
foreclosure  proceedings,  or  of  a  sheriff's  sue  imder 
such  foreclosure. 

Legalizinsr  mortgages  recorded  with  only  one  wit- 
ness and  without  seal  or  seals,  and  foreclosure  sales 
under  such  mortjcragep,  if  otherwise  in  proper  form. 

Providing  for  the  moi*tgaging  of  lands  by  exeouton 
and  administrators. 
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Establbhinf;  a  new  probate  oode.  date  146.    The  total  expenditures  for  the  sap- 
Appropriating  $2,000  to  the  Minnesota  Stote  Foi^  port  of  the  institution  to  Aug.  1  were  $89,986.98. 
cstry    Aasociation   lor   the   enoourtgement  of  trw  ^ijgf  jg  ^Iso  given  by  the  State  to  soldiers  out- 
planting.             ^^x./^^«,«^_^*«vi- !,:„«  A«^«.,u  side  of  the  Home.    The  number  receiving  regu- 
ur^'t^'^ntf^o^'WZ^Z''8f!^'^''''-  l»r  «Hef  on  A„^  1  was  m    The  foUowfng  .J  a 
Making  May  80,  Memorial  Day,  a  legal  holiday.  statement  of  the  Relief  fund :  Expended  for  rehef 
Addinff  $10,000  annually  to  the  regular  appropria-  of  soldiers  during  year,934,682.79 ;  transferred  to 
taon  for  toe  mUitia.  home  support  fund,  $5,000 ;  total  expenditure, 
Exempttng  t^m  pamiahment  the  wages  of  work-  $89,682.79;  Soldiers'  Relief  in  treasury  Aug.  1, 
men  tc  tne  amount  of  $25.  2889  $42  254  94 

„.W'S5gt%TwS;!ited^y 'thS  e  o-f  ^Asrlciltnm-The  following  figures  showing 

their  own  h^ds  ^^^  acreage  and  yield  of  farm  crops  for  1889  were 

Enacting  a  new  game  law.  reported  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Statistics : 

Providing  that  the  in«uranoe  commiHsioner  shall  A^  neat,  2,921,487  acres,  45,498,205  bushels ;  com, 

prepare  a  torm  of  flre-insurance  policy  similar  to  the  688,622  acres,  22,115,769  bushels ;  oats,  1,894,655 

New  York  Standard  policy,  and  that  the  same  shall  acres,  48,258,799  bushels;  barley,  882,017  acres, 

be  adopted  by  all  flre-insurance  companies  in  the  9,105,209  bushels;  flax  seed,  157,540 acres,  1,647,- 

8tate  and  ahaU  be  known  as  the  Minnesota  standard  q22  bushels. 

^Revising  the  act  of  1887  to  prevent  the  sale  or  man.  i o^^lV'^f'l V^^'  ^a""  ^T  T"^'"^  ^''oL^ 

ufacture^-  unhealthy  or  adulterated  daiiy  products.  1889,  the  toUl  railroad  construction  was  286*78 

To  provide  for  the  better  protection  of  life  and  prop-  miles,  making  the  mileage  m  the  State  on  that 

erty  by  establishing  a  board  of  inspectors  of  steam  date  5,808*07.    The  capital  stock,  bonds,  and  debt 

vessels  and  steam  boilers,  and  to  provide  for  licensing  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State,  as  reported  by 

engineers  of  steam  engines  and  mastera  and  pilots  of  the  companies  June  80,  1889,  was  $281,978,860. 

steamboats.         ^^  ,^^  ,    ,.         .,              »-  The  amount  so  reported  June  30, 1888,  was  $206,- 

ers^SLtiFutef^     '                  maintenamw  of  fiirm-  ^^^^^     rj^^  ^  earnings  were  $25,225,578,  a 

Providing  4br  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  decrease  from  the  previous  y^of$520,983.   The 

history  of  the  State  troops  in  the  civil  war  and  in  freight  earnings  were    $16,887,838,  a   decrease 

the  Indian  war  of  18«2,  and  appropriating  $12,000  of  $1,875,987.     The  passenger  earnings  aggre- 

therefor.  gated  $5,987,806,  the  decrease  being   $54,705. 

Providing  for  the  erection  of  monuments  to  com-  The  earnings  for  baggage,  mail,  express,  etc, 

memorato  the  battles  at  New  Ulm  and  at  Camp  Re-  ^ere  $2,865,489,  an  increase  of  $909,711. 

lea^  m  1862,  at  the  tame  of  tlie  Sioux  mvasion  of  the  rpj^^  total  operating  expenses  were  $14,985,972, 

Inirporating  the  cities  of  West  St.  Paul,  Barnes-  »  decrease  of  $840,078.    The  total  net  income  of 

ville,  Sauk  Center,  Tower,  and  Little  Falls.  ^^e  lines  m  the  State  was  $10,239,606,  a  decrease 

Prohibiting  the  sale  of  fresh  meat  in  the  State  for  of  $180,910. 

human  food  unless  within  twenty -four  hours  before  Lumber. — Statistics  covering  Minnesota  en- 

the  animal  producing  the  same  was  slaughtered^  it  tirely,  the  Mississippi  valley  as  far  south  as  St 

had  been  inspected  and  found  healthy  by  the  local  m-  lx)uis,  Wisconsin  as  fAr  east  as  the  Wisconsin 

spectors.    [This  act  was,  on  Aug.  12,  decW  uncon-  ^^lley,  and  all  the  territory  tributary  to  the  Soo 

stitutional  by  the  district  court  at  Duluth,  on  the  ..^o^   lu^„  *u„* /^,  iqoo*.c«^  „«„„%,«*.  ^,^«««„« 

ground  that  it  was  a  rt^gulation  of  interstate  com-  J^^^'  fSS^.**'?^  for  1889  there  was  a  net  decrease 

„g,^  1                            **  from  1888  m  the  production  of  lumber,  amount- 
ing to  756,404,777  feet,  an  increase  in  the  nura- 

The  total  appropriations  of  the  Legislature  berof  shingles  cut  of  196,826,900,  and  a  decrease 

for  the  two  years  1890-'91  amounted  to  $1,941,-  in  the  number  of  lath  made  amounting  to  23,- 

642.    They  include  $815,500  for  maintenance  048,239.    The  production  of  lumber  in  this  re- 

and  repairs  of  State  charitable  and  penal  insti-  gion  for  1889  was  8,467,486,598  feet ;  shingles, 

tutions,  $295,750  for  improvements  and  addi-  1,581,576,550  pieces ;  and  lath,  687,260,671  pieces, 

tions  to  the  same,  $100,000  to  the  State  Univer-  The  largest  decrease  in  the  lumber  cut  was  in 

sity,  $155,000  for  Legislative  expenses,  and  $41.-  the  region  along  the  Mississippi  valley  north  of 

000  to  aid  in  constructing  numerous  roads  and  Minneapolis,  in  which  it  has  been  in  normal  years 

bridges.  as  high  as  180,000,000  feet,  but  which  this  year 

Edaefttion.  —  The  total  enrollment  in  the  amounted  to  onlv  48,870,684  feet, 
graded  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  81, 1889,  MISSISSIPPI,  a  Southern  State,  admitted 
was  82,227,  and  the  average  attendance  57,457.  to  the  Union  in  1817:  area,  46,810  square  miles; 
There  are  119  independent  and  special  school  dis-  population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
tricts  in  the  State  under  the  control  of  19  s|:)ecial  (1880),  1,181.597 ;  capital,  Jackson, 
superintendents  and  100  high-school  principals,  GoYemmeiit. — Tne  following  were  the  State 
who  also  officiate  in  the  capacity  of  superintend-  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Robert  Low- 
ents.  The  salaries  paid  the  special  superintend-  .  ry.  Democrat ;  Lieutenant  -  Governor,  G.  D. 
ents  aggregate  $30,405.  and  those  paid  the  prin-  Shands;  Secretary  of  State,  George  M.  Govan; 
cipalswhoactassuperintendentsas  well  as  tench-  Auditor,  W.  W.  Stone ;  Treasurer,  W,  L.  Hem- 
ers  in  the  high  schools  amounted  to  $90,902.50.  ingway;  Attorney-General,  T.  M.  Miller;  Super- 
Evening  schools  were  maintained  at  St.  Paul  and  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  R.  Preston; 
Minneapolis,  and  at  five  other  cities  in  the  State.  Railroad  Commissioners,  J.  F.  SeSvSions,  J,  C. 
The  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  was  5,448,  Kyle,  and  Walter  Mcljaurin ;  Chief  Justice  of 
and  the  average  attendance  2,080.  the  Supreme  Court,  James  M.  Arnold,  who  re- 

Soldlers*   Aid. — From   the  opening  of   the  signed  on  Oct.  1  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 

State  Home  for  Soldiers  in  November,  1887,  to  H.  Woods  by  appointment  of  the  Governor;  As- 

Aug.  1,  1889,  the  total  number  of  admis«iionswas  sooiate  Justices,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell  and  Timothy 

207,  and  there  remained  in  the  home  at  the  latter  £.  Cooper. 
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Finanees. — For  the  two  years  ending  Dec.  31,  only  a  small  number  of  prisoners  at  a  time,  and 

1889,  the  treasury  shows  a  large  excess  of  re-  distributing  them  to  differeut  contractors.    Be- 

ceipts  over  expenditures.    The  regular  receipts  fore  the  last  of  March  318  of  the  484  then  on  the 

for  1888  were  $1,033,807.35,  and  for  1889,  $1,-  Penitentiary  register  had  been  leased  in  this  way 

151,055.10,  a  total  of  $2,184,862.45  for  the  two  to  13  different  contractoi-s,  the  State  receiving 

years.    The  disbursements  for  1888  were  $1,010,-  $9  a  month  for  able-bodied  men,  in  addition  to 

628.89,  and  for  1889,  $870,675.13.  a  total  of  $1,-  board,  clothing,  and  medical  attendance.  There- 

881,304.02,  being  less  than  the  receipts  by  $303,-  maining  number  were  employed  within  the  walls 

558.43.    The  increase  of  receipts  tor  1889  over  of  the  Penitentiary  and  on  the  farm.     By  the 

those  of  1888  was  produced  by  an  increase  of  a  first  of  June  the  number  leased  had  risen  to  389, 

half-mill  in  the  tax  levy  in  the  former  year,  and  and  only  177  remained  within  the  Penitentiary, 

also  by  the  increase  of  $25,000,000  in  valuation  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  new  method  had 

of  property  in  1889.    The  balance  in  the  State  fully  demonstrated  its  superiority  to  the  former 

treasury  on  Dec.  31  of  this  year,  in  all  funds,  was  system  of  leasing  to  a  smgle  contractor.    The 

$555,450.02.    The  State  tax  rate  for  1889  was  3*5  superior  treatment  received  by  the  convicts  was 

ntills  for  general  purposes  and  *5  mill  for  the  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  from  the 

payment  of  interest  on  State  bonds.  time  the  railroad  company  surrendered  its  lease 

Education. — The  public  schools  have  shown  was  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 

increased  prosperit3r,  and  the  introduction  of  the  compared  with  16  per  cent,  of  1887  and  11  per 

free-school  system  in  1886  has  proved  an  impor-  cent,  for  1888.    The  Board  paid  into  the  State 

tant  step  in  the  interest  of  education.    During  treasury  during  the  year  about  $25,000  in  profits, 

the  school  year  1887-'88  there  were  51JS13  more  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  State  has  ever 

children  enrolled  in  the  schools  than  in  the  pre-  before  received.    The  number  of  convicts  has  di- 

ceding  year.    Within  the  last  two  years  more  minished  from  747  early  in  1887  to  about  490  at 

than  800  county  school-houses  have  been  erected,  the  close  of  1889.    This  decrease  is  due  princi- 

Many  of  the  cities  and  towns  have  erected  costly  pally  to  tlfe  amendment  passed  by  the  last  Legis- 

buildings  and  maintain  their  free  schools  fi*om  lature,  giving  the  countv  jails  custody  of  persons 

eight  to  ten  months  in  the  year.    Twelve  towns  convicted  of  larceny  of  less  than  $25. 

in  1888-*89  expended  $184,000  in  buildings.  Prohibition. — Under  the   local-option  law 

The  State  University,  at  Oxford,  has  been  re-  about  half  of  the  counties  in  the  State  have 

organized,  and  the  courses  of  instniction  made  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  number  being 

more  satisfactory.   During  the  school  year  1888-  larger  this  year  than  ever.    There  is  a  State  or- 

'89  the  total  number  of  students  was  189.    At  ganization  of  the  friends  of  prohibition,  which 

the  present  session,  under  the  reorganization,  232  has  hitherto  remained  aloof  from  State  or  na- 

students  had  been  enrolled  before  the  end  of  tional  politics.    Its  annual  State  convention  met 

December.    At  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  at  Jackson  on  July  2,  and  adopted  resolutions 

College  the  average  attendance  during  the  last  avowing  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  organization 

school  year  was  313.  to  secure  ultimately  a  prohibitory  law  for  the 

The  industrial  Institute  and  College  at  Colum-  whole  State, 
bus  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  higher  educa-  Confederate  Pensions. — The  present  annual 
tion  of  white  women,  and  to  their  training  in  appropriation  of  the.Legislature  for  this  purpose 
the  industrial  arts.  More  than  300  students  is  $21,000,  which  has  hitherto  yielded  each  pen- 
were  enrolled  during  the  year.  The  Alcorn  sioner  about  $21.  The  increase  of  pensioners 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  colored  has  this  .year  reduced  the  individual  share  to 
youth,  near    Starkville,  enrolled  216    students  about  $16. 

during  the  school  year  1888-'89.    In  1882  the  Political. — A  Democratic  State  Convention 

numl)er  enrolled  was  only  113.    The  State  Nor-  met  at  Jackson  on  July  16,  and  nominated  the 

mal  School  is  at  Holly  Springs,  and  during  the  following  ticket:   For  Governor,  J.  M.  Stone; 

school  year  ending  in  1889  enrolled  171  students.  Lieutenant-Governor,  M.  M.  Evans ;  Secretary 

This  institution  affords  a  two-year  course,  and  of  State,  George  M.  Govan  ;   Treasurer,  J.  J. 

is  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race.  Evans  ;  Auditor.  W.  W.  Stone  :  Attomey-Gen- 

Ciiarities. — The  State  Insane  Asylum  at  Jack-  eral,  T.  Marshall  Miller ;  Superintendent  of  Edu- 

son  at  the  close  of  the  year  1888  contained  459  cation.  J.  R.  Preston.    The  platfonn  contained 

patients,  and  at  the  close  of  this  year  441.    At  the  following : 

the  East  Mississippi  Asylum  there  were  230  pa-  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^„^  j^^j.„^  ^  ^^^^  .^        ^^^,. 

*!?".l^o!i^    mt.°^?f®  ?^  ^^^  and  249  at  the  close  of  sectional  preiudice,  and  are  gladdened  ty  everV 

of  1889.    The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  has  en-  indication  of  full  and  tree  Bvmpathv  between  all  parte 

rolled  during  the  last  two  years  191  pupils,  of  of  the  Union,  hail  with  delight  a'  better  knowledge 

whom  84  remained  at  the  close  of  this  year.    The  each  of  the  other,  and  the  dawn  of  a  hearty  feeling 

legislative  appropriation  for  the  two  years  was  of  brotherhood,  where  hatred  can  find  no  exponent 

$24,149.86,  a  sum  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  iiiJf?rty  meaeur^.                      •.        ^ 

the  institution.     The  State  Institution  for  the  t.^':.rr''n';irn"lon?^^^^^^ 

T»,.,,                   *it-4.i.ii                  u  to  revise  our  present  Constitution  be  made  an  irtdue 

Bhnd  has  successfully  instructed  a  large  number  ^^f^^^  ^^e  people  in  tlie  coming  election. 

of  pupils  during  the  year. 

Penitentiary. — By  reason  of  the  cancellation  The  Republicans  met  in  State  convention  at 

of  the  lease  to  tneGulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Jackson  on  Sept.  25,  and  voted  to  place  a  State 

Company  late  in  1888,  the  State  Board  of  Con-  ticket  in  the  field.     Gen.  James  K.  Chalmers 

trol  found  the  entire  number  of  State  prisoners  was  selected  as  the  leader.    For  Lieutenant-Gov- 

returned  to  its  immediate  management.    Instead  emor,  James  D.  Lynch  was  nominated  ;  Secre- 

of  effecting  a  new  lease  similar  to  the  old  one,  tarv  of  State.  W.  K.  Mollison ;  Treasurer,  John 

the  board  undertook  the  experiment  of  letting  S.  Jones ;  Auditor,  Edward  Young ;  for  Attor- 
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Tiev-General,  W.  D.  Frazee ;  Superintendent  of  997.60.  The  total  sum  paid  out  for  public  schools 
Education,  W.  A.  Parsons,  Jr.  The  platform  and  State  educational  institutions  was  $1,788,- 
urged  Federal  election  laws  to  conduct  registra-  834.81,  of  which  $1,161,655.31  were  the  proceeds 
tiou  and  election  in  the  States ;  argued  for  a  pro-  of  one  third  of  the  State  revenue,  whicn  is  de- 
tective tariff;  denounced  trusts  and  communism,  voted  to  school  purposes,  and  $366,104.94  were 
and  charged  that  they  flourished  under  Dem-  derived  from  interest  on  the  State  school  fund 
ocratic  rule;  condemned  contract  labor,  and  de-.  of  $3,136,206.74 

nounced  the  running  off  of  labor  agents  who  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  State 

seek  to  take  labor  elsewhere ;  favored  the  Blair  for  1888,  exclusive  of  railroad,  bridge,  and  tele- 

biil,  and  followed  with  a  long  arraignment  of  graph  property,  was  $738,421,088 ;  and  for  1889, 

the  State  Administration.  $750,131,139.    The  valuation  of  railroad,  bridge, 

Early  in  October  Gen.  Chalmers  published  a  and  t^lesraph  property  for  1888  was  $51,271,- 

letter  declining  the  nomination,  for  personal  rea-  162.38.    The  State  tax  rate  is  40  cents  on  each 

sons,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  Republican  State  $100,  of  which  20  cents  is  for  general  revenue  and 

Committee  withdrew  the  entire  ticket.    Its  rea-  20  cents  for  the  State  interest  fund, 

sons  for  this  course  were  presented  in  a  series  of  LeglslatiTe  Session. — The  thirty-fifth  legis- 

resolutions,  the  purport  of  which  is  contained  in  lative  session  besan  on  Jan.  2,  and  adjourned 

the  following:  on  May  24.     A  ballot-reform  act,  modeled  on 

We  knew  that  our  votes  would  bo  stolen  and  our  J*!i;^''^^'?*^|  ^Y  *»??  applicable  to  cities  and 

voters  driven  from  the  polls,  but  we  hoped,  m  the  ^^^  ?'  ^'^  inhabitants  or  oyer,  was  an  im- 

larxer  towns  aud  cities,  at  least,  the  semblance  of  fVee  portant  result  of  the  session.     Under  this  act, 

speech  might  Atill  remain  to  us ;  but  our  candidi^  ballots  are  to  be  printed  and  delivered  to  the 

aic  not  satcly  allowed  to  discuss  or  protest.    We  re-  election  officers  at  the  expense  of  the  county, 

fer  not  only  to  such  well-known  slaughters  as  Kemp-  except  when  the  officers  to  be  elected  are  exclu- 

er  and  Copiah,  Clinton  and  Carrollton,  Wahalak  and  gively  city  officers.    In  order  that  their  names 

Vicksburg,  Yazoo  City  and  Leflore,  but  the  nameless  ^lay  apnear  upon  the  official  ballots,  candidates 

Wo  can  do  no  more.  Secretary  of  State,  if  they  are  to  be  voted  for 

throughout  the  State  or  in  a  district  lareer  than 

At  the  election  in  November  the  Democratic  a  single  county,  and  in  other  cases  with  tne  clerk 

ticket  was  elected  without  opposition.  Stone  re-  of  the  county  court.  When  a  candidate  is  chosen 

ceiving  84,929  votes  for  Governor,  out  of  a  total  by  a  convention  of  delegates,  his  certificate  shall 

vote  of  84,953.    The  Republicans  elected  none  of  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 

the  40  meml)ers  of  the  State  Senate  for  1890,  and  convention ;  in  all  other  cases,  it  shall  be  signed 

but  7  of  the  120  members  of  the  Lower  House.  by  at  least  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 

MISSOURI,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the  voters  who  cast  their  ballots  in  the  last  preced- 

Union  in  1821 ;  area,  69,415  square  miles;  popu-  ing  general  election,  provided  that  in  no  case 

lation,  acconiing  to  the  last  decennial  census  shall  the  signatures  be  fewer  than  50  or  more 

(1880),  2,1  fJ8,380;  capital,  Jefferson  City.  than   1,000.      The  county  clerk  is  required  to 

(jfoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State  publish  twice  before  any  election,  in  two  news- 
officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  David  R.  papers  of  the  county,  a  list  of  all  the  candidates 
Francis,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Ste-  so  nominated,  in  the  order  in  which  they  shall 
phen  H.  ('laycomb;  Secretary  of  State,  Alexan-  appear  on  the  printed  ballots.  These  ballots 
der  A.  Lesiieur;  Auditor,  James  M.  Scibert ;  shall  be  provided  by  the  clerk  of  the  county 
Treasurer,  Edward  T.  Noland;  Attorney-Gen-  court,  each  ballot  to  contain  the  names  of  all  the 
oral,  John  M.  W'ood ;  Register  of  Lands,  ttobert  candidates.  The  nominees  of  each  party  shall 
McC'iilloch;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  be  grouped  together,  headed  by  the  name  of  the 
W'illiam  K.  Coleman;  Railroad  Commissioners,  party,  and  a  blank  space  shall'be  left  at  the  end 
W^illiam  G.  Downing,  John  B.  Breathitt,  T.  J.  of  the  list  sufficiently  large  to  allow  writine  in 
Hennessy ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  names  of  another  group  of  candidates.  The 
Robert  t).  Ray ;  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  A.  ballots  shall  be  delivered  by  the  county  clerk  to 
Sherwood,  Francis  M.  Black,  Theodore  Brace,  the  judges  of  election.  At  each  polling  place  one 
and  R.  S.  Barclay.  booth  or  compartment  shall  be  erect^  for  every 

Finances.— On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  balance  in  100  electors  who  voted  in  the  district  at  the  last 
the  treasury  credited  to  the  various  funds  was  general  election.  A  guard-rail  shall  be  so  erected 
$573.170.41 ;  the  total  receipts  during  1887  were  that  no  one  who  is  not  an  election  officer  or  in 
$3,706,455.72,  and  during  1888,  $3,463,21 1.19;  the  the  act  of  voting  can  approach  within  five  feet 
disbursements  in  1887  were  $3,870,644.21,  and  of  the  ballot-box  or  the  compartments.  Two 
in  1888,  $3,346,694.04.  leaving  a  balance,  on  Jan.  judges  of  election  shall  stand  at  the  railing,  and, 
1,  18S9,  of  $585,499.07.  In  the  general  revenue  before  delivering  a  ballot  to  the  elector,  shall 
fund  the  balance  gn  Jan.  1, 1887.  was  $347,700.21,  write  their  initials  on  the  back  within  two  inches 
Che  receipts  for  the  biennial  period  were  $4,133,-  of  the  top.  The  voter,  having  received  his  bal- 
549.24.  and  the  expenditures  $4,465,311.51,  leav-  lot,  shall  proceed  to  one  of  the  booths,  and  there, 
ing  a  balance,  on  Jan.  1. 18H9,  of  $15,937.94.  Dur-  screened  from  observation,  shall  prepare  his  bal- 
ing the  two  years,  $1,002,000  was  paid  out  of  the  lot  by  crossing  out  the  names  oi  candidates  for 
sinking  fund  to  retire  maturing  l)onds.  and  there  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  vote.  He  shall  then 
was  in  the  fund  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  $!i30,025.78.  fold  his  ballot  so  as  to  conceal  his  choice,  and 
There  was  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  for  State  deliver  it  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  ballot- 
charitAble  institutions,  during  the  same  period,  box.  No  more  than  one  person  shall  be  allowed 
$731,427 ;  for  the  State  Penitentiary,  $167,758.46 ;  in  any  compartment  at  one  time.  No  luillots  can 
and  for  costs  in  criminal  cases  and  rewards,  $034,-  be  taken  from  the  polling  place;  they  must  be 
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Toted  or  returned  to  the  election  officer.     Xo  trBnaact  their  busineas  on  the  lines  of  such  railroad 

bftllot  thiit  does  not  contain  the  initials  of  the  companies.  ,        .       , 

judges  is  valid.    In  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and       Changing  the  northern  boundaiy  hne  of  St  Cl«r 

all  places  where  a  registration  law  prevails,  the  ^SSri;'^;««  r/v  -«  ;»<..^^»^«  ^f  «,;iir :«  «u:«-  «r  ^„«« 

,\r      *  4.t       1  _i.  ^#  4.u^  «^. ^*^«r-,.x«-«-   !,u„ii        r^poviaing  for  an  inspector  01  milk  m  cities  of  over 

duties  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court   shall  800,000  inlmbitanta. 

be  performed  by  the  recorder  of  voters.  Election-        Providing  a  penalty  for  the  adulteration  of  candy. 

eering  within  any  polling  place,  or  within  one       Prohibiting  dramphop  keepen  from  keeping  in 

hundred  feet  of  any  such  place,  is  forbidden.  their  shops  musical  instruments,  billiard  or  gamlnsr 

A  boarrl  of  mediation  and  arbitration  was  es-  tables,  bowling-alleys,  cards,  or  other  device   for 

tablished  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  amusement.  ..        - 

between  employers  and  employes.     It  shalfcon-  ,v,?!l"'il?«„  **!?  ^"^  *5  apooint  corporations  for 

:^    **.u^  r«™i.:„.,:^«««  ^#  f -w«-  Q«^„^;of;^^  «u«  the  protection  ot  abandoned,  iU-treuted,  or  tncndlcss 

sist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  who  ^hiljlren  to  be  goardians  of  'the  persons  of  such  chil- 

m  each  case  shall  summon  two  employers  and  dren, 

two  employ^  engaged  in  a  similar  occupation        Creating  a  Bureau  of  Oeology  and  Mines. 

to  that  in  which  the  dispute  exists,  to  form  with  ^  AliJKlng  employ^  and  laborers  preferred  creditors 

him  the  board.    The  commissioner  shall  not  call  in  certain  cases. 

together  such  a  board  in  any  case  where  either  ^  Providing  a  penalty  for  cutting,  carrying  away,  and 

party  has  discontinued  labor,  unless  it  is  resumed  ^^j'^J''' ^^^  *""  ^^°®'  seminary.  State,  school, 

before  the  board  meets.     Its  decisions  are  not  *°p,^viLgVthe  formation  of  contiguous  bodies  of 

Dinamg.  ,      «    ,    .,  river  lands  into  levee  districts. 

An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was        Providing  a  salary  of  |1,000  per  annum  tor  the 

Proposed,  increasing  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Lieutenant-Governor, 
lourt  from  five  to  seven,  to  be  submitted  to  the        Appointing  tbe  first  Friday  after  the  first  Tuesday 

people  in  November,  1890.  of  April  to  be  observed  a»  Arbor  Day. 

The  sum  of  ♦1,000,000  was  appropriated  to       Assentmg  to  the  act  of  Congress  pro^^ding  for  the 

the  sinking  fund,  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  and  estabhshment  of  ognoultuml  experiment  staUons. 
redemption  of  State  bonds  in  1889  and  1890.        Edncatlon.— For  the  school  year  1887-88  the 

Other  current  appropriations  for  the  two  years  following  statistics  are  presented :  Number  of 

were:  State  University,  $67,000;    Fulton  Lu-  children  of  school  age— white  804,978,  colored 

natic  Asylum,  $84,200 ;  St.  Joseph  Asylum,  $87,-  47,452,  total  852,430;  number  enrolled  in  the 


ments;  School  for  Blind,  $51,000;  Penitentiary,  of  schools  Uught— white  9,272,  colored  547,  total 

$175,000,  in  addition  to    the  earnings  of  the  9,819;  number  of  school  districts,  9,301;  total 

Srisoners  to  the  extent  of  $375,000 ;   Reform  value  of  school  property,  $9,803,786 ;  total  ex- 

choo!,$31,000;  Industrial  School,  $20,650:  nor-  penditures  for  schools,  including  maintenance, 

mal  schools,  $96,500;  School  of  Music,  $20,000;  repairs,  and  new  buildings,  $4,765,246.09. 

costs  in  criminal  cases,  $500,000.    The  following  The  State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville  enrolled 

acts  were  also  passed :  during  the  year  490  pupils ;  that  at  Warrensburg 

Prohibitlns^  railroads  from  makinff  hi;;hcr  charges  enrolled  649;  and  tnat  at  Cape  Girardeau,  279. 

for  transporting  a  carload  of  mixed  merohandise  of  These  schools  are  liberally  supported   by  the 

different  classes  for  the  same  owner  than  it  charges  State.    The  Lincoln  Institute  at  Jefferson  City 

for  a  carioad  of  the  higbest  class  of  merchandLse  supports  a  normal  department,  which  was  at- 

among  such  mixed  merchanduse,  and  prohibiting  a  tPnriA*!  hv  .<lfl  nnniU  lh^rintr  thn  vAJir 

higher  charge  for  less  than  a  carioad  than  is  charjed  ^^Afiv./  S,  F  ?t  ■        -^^  \^?7f*'^'  u-    k'^    , 

for  a  full  ciJload  of  the  same  merchandise  or  of  sirai-  ,  ^t  the  State  University  at  Columbia  573  stu- 

lar  mixed  merchandise.  *lents  were  enrolled  durmg  the  year.    For  the 

Forbidding  the  importation  of  nny  person,  persons,  biennial  period  ending  Jan.  1,  1889,  the  current 

or  a&sociations  of  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  discharg-  expenses  were  $147,916.77. 

ing  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  police  officers.  Charities. — At  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at 

eheriflfo,  or  constables  in  the  protection  and  preserva-  Pulton  there  were  552  patients  on  Jan.  1,  1887. 

tion  of- private  property.  During  the  two  vears  following  339  patients  were 

fr^^&f  Snrio  Lr,rroro"p?ions  with  ?^-|t^  making  a  total  of  S§1^  males  and 

agricultural  products  or  other  commodities  or  bonds  387  females.    There  were  discharged  during  the 

and  stocks,  period  351,  leaving  540  remaining  on  Jan.  1, 

Making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  1889.    The  total  expenditures  for  maintenance 

or  others  to  use  any  barrel,*  lard  tierce,  preserve  or  were   $217,726.56  for   the  two  years,  of  which 

butter  tub  that  has  once  been  used,  for  the  purpose  of  $70,000  were  paid  by  the  State  and  $130,000  by 

packing  or  stowing  any  article  of  human  food  therein,  the  counties.    The  State  Lunatic  Asvlum  at  St. 


Amending  the  law  relative  to  the  acknowledgment  i„ni  during  the  period  was  $189,445.22,  of  which 

of  deeds  and  other  instruments.  $70,000  were  paui  by  the  State.    The  SUte  Lu- 

n^{TA^lfT^^r:^Tu^^  ^^^Cfnlla^l  "i^-"  -^  Asylum'at  Ne Jada  was  opened  on  Oct  15, 

ceipts.  r  r  o  IHS7.    It  IS  on  a  tract  one  half  mile  north  of  the 

Rrquiring  milroad  companies  to  provide  equal  and  city  of  Nevada,  consisting  of  520  acres,  given  to 

proper  fhctUtics  for  all  express  companies  wishing  to  the  asylum  by  that  city.     Up  to  Jan.  1,  1889» 
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there  had  been  received  281  patients,  91  had  been  MiBsissippi  valley,  whose  tenn  ot  office  shall  be  two 

discharged,  and  there  remained  on  that  date  190.  y^^-    .             .      .       ,         ,         .  ^   » 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  disburseiuents  ,.  T»jat  the  executive  board,  toj^ether  with  the  exeou- 

^„«l7^«  *^  tticTov^  etK  tive  boardB  or  beads  of  departments  of  the  Fanners' 

amounting  to  f07,AI4.05.         ,      ,.      p.     .        ,  Federation,  shall  have  power  to  adnso  relative  to 

At  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  prfce  that  all  farm  products  should  be  sold  for  in  the 
Dumb  at  Fulton  there  were  2o9  pupils  in  attend-  markets  of  commercial  centers  in  the  Mississippi  val- 
ance during  1887,  and  282  during  1888.    On  Jan.  ley. 

1, 1889,  there  were  199  remaining — 120  males  and  That  we  recommend  our  brother  farmere,  when  and 

79  females.    The  total  current  expenditures  for  ^here  practicable,  to  build  joint-stock  elevators  for 

the  two  years wer«  $74,541.39, of  which  the  State  H!®1'  own  use  and  benefit;  and,  further,  we  believe 

1(70  000  another  cause  of  disaster  to  the  wheat-growing 

*^hA  *    iliil           Ai.i.i.c!i.xr»-          t.  1  xt  industries  of  America  lies  in  what  is  known  as  bear- 

^^y^  Prison.— At  the  State  Prison  at  Jeffer-  ^^^  ^^  bulling  the  market,  and  therefore  we  respect- 
son  City  there  were  1,829  convicts  in  June  of  fully  ret^uest  our  Congress  to  pass  an  interstate  law 
this  year,  of  whom  53  were  females.  This  is  an  miJcing  it  a  felony  for  any  man  or  company  of  men  to 
increase  of  about  300  from  four  years  a^o,  and  soli  or  offer  for  sale  an;y  produce  which  he  or  they  do 
is  the  largest  number  confined  in  any  prison  in  not  own  at  the  time  ofsale  or  offering  for  sale. 
the  United  States.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  Polltieal. — The  death  of  Congressman  James 
the  prison  for  1887  and  1888  was  |477,273.90,  of  N.  Burnes.  at  Washington,  on  June  28,  renderwl 
which  sum  $309,536.73  was  paid  from  the  labor  necessary  a  special  election  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
of  convicts.  gressional  District  to  choose  his  successor  in  the 

High    License    and   Local    Option.— The  Fifltieth  Congress  and  also  in  the  Fifty-First 

effect  of  the  high -license  law  in  diminishing  Congress  to  which  he  had  been  re-elected.    The 

the  number  of  saloons  and  the  volume  of  saloon  Governor  called  the  election  for  Feb.  19.    The 

business  has  been  scarcely  perceptible,  as  the  fol-  Democrats  nominated  Charles  F.  Booher  for  the 

lowing  comparison   will*  snow :    In  1882,  3,801  short  term  and  Robert  R.  C.  Wilson  for  the  long 

dramshops  and  other  saloons  were  licensecl,  from  term,  and  they  were  elected, 

which  the  total  sum  of  $399,395.56  was  received  On  April  2  local  elections  were  held  in  various 

for  State,  county,  city,  and  town  licenses.    In  towns  and  cities.    In  St.  Ijouis  the  Democratic 

1888  the  number  licensed  reached  3,489,  and  the  candidate  for  Mayor,  Edward  A.  Noonan,  was 

total  license  receipts  were  $1,842,04415.    Under  elected  by  about  1,600  majority.    The  Republi- 

the  local-option  law,  prohibition  prevails  in  65  cans  elected  the  remainder  of  the  ticket,  except 

of  the  114  counties  of  the  State.  the  Auditor,  Register,  and  President  of  the  Board 

Tlie  Bald-Knobbers. — At  the  beginning  of  of  Assessors.    The  Municipal  Assembly  was  Re- 

the  year,  the  day  set  for  the  execution  of  the  con-  publican. 

demnedBald-Knobbers,William  Walker  and  John  St.  Louis,  the  chief  city  of  Missouri  and  the 

Matthews,  had  been  ^ain  postponed  from  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  central  Mississippi 

preceding  Dec.  28  to  Feb.  15,    When  that  date  valley,  on  the  ripht  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 

arrived,  inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Court  had  not  twenty  miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  Missouri, 

yet  passed  upon  the  case  of  David  Walker,  the  The  population  in  1880  was  850,518,  in  1886  it 

Bald-Knobber  chief,  the  Governor  granted  a  re-  was  42^,029,  and  in  1889  it  was  estimated  ^t 

prieve  to  the  others  until  April  19.    The  Su-  500,000.    In  1875  the  city  was  separated  from 

preme  Court  later  decided  adversely  in  the  case  the  old  county  of  St.  Louis,  and  under  the  pres- 

of  David  Walker,  and  fixed  the  time  of  his  exe-  ent  charter  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 

cution  for  May  10.  About  April  12  the  attorneys  State  as  a  county.    Under  the  same  act  the  city 

for  William  W'alker  and  John  Matthews  made  a  limits  were  extended  so  that  the  city  covers  an 

strong  appeal  for  commutation  of  the  sentences  area  of  nearly  40,000  acres,  stretching  for  17 

of  their  clients,  and  when  that  was  denied  asked  miles  along  the  river.    The  former  city  of  Caron- 

for  a  respite  until  May  10,  the  date  of  David  delet  is  now  incorporated  with  St.  Louis.    The 

Walker*s  execution,  which  was  granted.     For  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  has  grown  from 

several  weeks  prior  to  the  latter  date  strong  press-  $53,205,820  in  1864  to  $195,578,249  in  1888,  while 

ure  was  brought  upon  the  Oovernor  to  commute  the  rate  of  taxation  has  fallen  from  2*60  to  2*30 

the  sentence  of  the  condemned  men,  all  the  news-  in  the  same  period. 

papers  and  nearly  all  the  leading  citizens  of  Among  the  2.602  buildings  erected  in  1888  are 

southwestern   Missouri  uniting  in  urging  this  the  "  Singer  *'  building,  8  stories  in  height ;  Bank 

course.    The  Governor,  however,  remained  firm,  of  Commerce  building,  7  stories;  Commercial,  8 

and  on  the  day  fixed  the  sentences  were  carried  stories ;  the  Fagin  building,  a  unique  structure 

out  at  the  jail  at  Ozark  according  to  law,  after  a  of  rough  and  polished  granite  and  glass,  10  sto- 

delay  of  over  two  years  from  the  execution  of  the  ries  high ;  the  Odd  Fejlows'  building,  adjoining 

crimes.  it,  which  cost  $1,000,000,  and  is  very  handsome ; 

Wheat-Growers*  ConYention. — On  Oct.  27  the  Laclede  building,  etc.  All  these  new  com- 
a  convention  of  the  wheat  growers  and  farmers  mercial  buildings -are  strictly  fireproof,  the  cor- 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  met  at  St  Louis.  Nor-  ridors  in  some  being  of  polished  granite  through- 
man  J,  Coleman,  formerly  United  States  Secre-  out.  Thirty-four  railways  enter  St.  Louis,  most 
tary  of  Agriculture,  was  selected  to  preside.  Ses-  of  them  trunk  lines,  and  nearly  400  trains  arrive 
sions  were  held  for  three  days,  near  the  close  of  and  depart  daily  at  the  Union  Depot.  The  great 
which  resolutions  were  adopted,  of  which  the  fol-  Eods  steel  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  has 
lowing  are  the  most  important :  proved  insnflScient  for  the  city^s  commerce,  and 

That  we  now  prxxjced  to  a  pennanent  organization  of  *  "^J^  '^^f  *^*  bridge  is  being  built  aboutSmil^ 

Interstate  Wheat- Growers'  Association  by  an  election  "orth  of  it,  which  is  to  cost    $2,000,000.     St. 

of  an  executive  board,  to  be  composed  of  two  mem-  Louis  has  17  street  railroads,  of  which  4  of  the 

ben  ftom  each  State  and  Territory  included  in  the  most  important  are  cable  and  3  are  electric  lines. 
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In  1889  there  were  77  day  schools,  with  an  aver-  Associate  Justices :  Thomas  C.  Bach,  Stephen 
age  attendance  of  49,000  pupils  and  1,169  teach-  De  Wolfe,  and  Moses  B.  LiddeU. 
ers.  The  revenue  for  school  purposes  amounts  On  Nov,  8  the  following  State  officials,  elected 
to  over  $1,000,000  annually.  The  board  opened  on  Oct.  1,  assumed  office:  Governor,  Joseph  K. 
47  new  school-rooms  in  October,  1888,  having  de-  Toole ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  E.  RicKards ; 
voted  over  $60,000  to  the  building  fund.  There  Secretary  of  State,  Louis  Rotwitt ;  Treasurer, 
are  over  220  church  buildings.  The  ti*ade  in  Richard*  O.  Hickman ;  Auditor,  £.  A.  Kenney ; 
horses  and  mules  exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  Attorney-General,  Henri  J.  Haskell ;  Superin- 
in  the  world,  and  the  trade  in  hay  that  of  any  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  John  Gannon; 
other  in  the  country.  St.  Louis  v^  made  a  port  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Henry  N. 
of  entry  under  the  act  of  1870,  permitting  the  Blake;  Associate  Justices,  William  H.  De  Witt 
shipment  of  foreign  goods  in  bonds  to  interior  and  E.  N.  Harwood.  All  these  officers  are  Re- 
ports from  the  port  of  first  deliverv.  The  direct  publican,  except  the  Governor, 
importations  under  this  act  in  18^  were  worth,  Finances. — The  balance  in  the  general  fund 
in  foreign  values,  $8,315,187,  upon  which  duties  of  the  treasury  on  Jan.  1  was  $114,340.48;  the 
were  paid  amounting  to  $1,517,905.73.  St.  Louis  receipts  for  the  year  were  $145,717.62;  the 
is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  flour,  in  which  it  expenditures,  represented  by  warrants  paid, 
is  only  surpassed  by  Minneapolis.  She  has  13  amounted  to  $226,806.50;  and  there  remained 
large  elevators,  with  capacities  of  from  200,000  in  the  fund  on  Dec.  31  a  cash  balance  of  $33,- 
to  2,000,000  bushels.  As  much  as  12,150,000  251.54,  with  no  warrants  outstanding.  The 
bushels  of  gi*ain  are  often  stored  in  these  at  one  small  amount  of  receipts  is  due  to  a  chancre  in 
time.  The  flour  mills,  of  which  there  are  30,  the  law  this  year,  postponing  for  one  month  the 
have  a  total  capacitv  of  over  6,000,000  barrels  final  day  for  payment  of  State  taxes,  so  that  on 
per  annum,  and  employ  capital  to  the  amount  of  Dec.  31  about  $100,000  of  the  taxes  assessed  for 
nearly  $3,000,000,  and  1,500  employes.  1889  had  not  been  paid  into  the  treasury.    The 

St.  Louis  has  18  public  parks  and  squares,  the  expenditures  incluaed  $71,900  for  support  of 

largest.  Forest  Park,  having  an  area  of  1,372  insane;  $41,131.65  for  support  of  convicts;  $34,- 

acres.    Shaw's  Garden,  the  gift  of  the  late  Henry  288.29  for  maintenance  of  militia ;  $8,270  for 

Shaw  to  the  city,  is  reputed  to  be  the  finest  botan-  lx>unties ;  and  $3,383  for  support  of  the  deaf, 

ical  garden  in  the  world.    The  City  Council  has  dumb,  and  blind.    In  the  vanous  stock  funds 

appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  on  Dec.  31  there  was  a  balance  of  $8,269.50. 

city  hall.    The  Public  Library  of  St.  Louis  con-  There  is  no  Territorial  or  State  debt, 

taiiis  70,000  volumes,  and  has  a  juvenile  depart-  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Territory  in  1889 

ment  of  4,000  volumes.    The  Mercantile  Library  was  $79,376,944,  which  includes  4,820,973  acres 

contains  over  71,000  volumes.     Besides  these  are  of  land,  $15,168,662;  48,317  town  lots  $20,764,- 

the  libraries  of  Washington  Universitv  and  St.-  556;  150,910  horses,  $5,291,854;  548,322  cattle, 

Louis  University;  of  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Associa-  $10,682,041;    and   1,180,603   sheep,  $2,762,04L 

tion,  with  12,000  volumes ;  Young  Men's  Chris-  The  Territorial  tax  rate  for  1889  was  20  cents  on 

tian  Association  circulating  library,  and  others,  each  $100. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts. has  a  large  patronage,  Territorial  Leglslatlye  Session.  —  The 
and  the  beautiful  Memorial  Art  building  con-  seventeenth  and  last  regular  session  of  the  Ter- 
tnins  a  large  number  of  rare  works  in  statuary,  ritorial  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  14,  and  ended 
painting,  etc.  Of  newspapers  and  periodicals  on  March  14  It  pa£ed  two  important  meas- 
ihere  are  11  daily  publications,  62  weekly,  3  ures,  a  registration  act  and  a  ballot-reform  act, 
semi-weekly,  1  tri-weekly,  4  semi-monthly,  42  both  applicable  to  the  entire  Territory.  The 
monthly — total  number,  125.  Of  these,  105  are  registration  act  directs  the  county  commission- 
in  the  English  language,  18  in  the  German,  1  in  ers  in  each  general  election  year  to  divide  their 
Spanish,  and  1  in  Bohemian.  counties  into  not  fewer  than  two  nor  more  than 

MONTANA,  a  Territory  of  the  LTnited  States  twenty  election  districts,  and  to  appoint  for  each 

until  Nov.  8,  1889,  on  which  date  it  was  admit-  district  a  registry  agent.    The  usual  oaths  and 

ted  to  the  Union  as  a  State,  by  proclamation  of  formalities  are  required  in  order  to  obtain  regis- 

the  President ;  area,  146,080  square  miles ;  popu-  tration,  and  none  but  persons  duly  registered 

lation,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census  shall  be  permitted  to  vote.    The  ballot-reform 

(1880),  39,159 ;  capital,  Helena.  act  closely  resembles  the  Missouri  law  enacted 

Government. — The  following  were  the  offl-  this  vear. 
cers  of   the  Territory  until   its  admission  on  OtKer  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 
Nov.  8 :  Governor,  Preston  H.  Leslie,  Democrat,  Providinij  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  feeble- 
succeeded  by  Benjamin  P.  White,  Republican;  minded  and  imbecile  children  bjy^  the  Temtoiy. 
Secretary,  William  B.  Webb,  succeeded  by  Louis  Imposinj?  a  penalty  lor  playing  certain  gambling 
A.  Walker;  Trejisurer,  William  G.  Preuitt;  Au-  P^'»«»-        .,       «,                ^^^        ^      ^ 

ditor,  James  Sullivan ;  Attornev-General,  Will-  ..S;'^t*;,'i?,.*^„^,  ?^?^  "^i  ^T.^^^'l^  Jj'^,uT-"    T,,.?** 

Vti   /^i  11                   111      T  u      r>  rii     I  each  county,  and  revising  the  laws  rcj[;alatmff  huut- 

lam  L.  Cullen,  succeeded  by  John  B.  Clayl)org ;  jjj„  ^^j  fininwr                                  ^         & 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Arthur  C.  Creatinur  the  office  of  inspector  of  mines  for  the 

Logan ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supremo  Court,  Territory. 

Newton  W.  McConnell,  who  held  over  after  re-  Prohibitinglotteries. 

signing  in  December,  1888,  until  his  successor,  Crcatinir  a  Territorial  board  of  medical  cxaminew, 

Henry  N.  Blake,  was  appointed   by   President  and  rcquirinjr  practitioner  of  medicine  to  obtain  a 

Harrison  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  late  in  cerlifie.ite  or  heense  Jrom  such  board. 

March     (Early  in  Februar/Presid^U  Cleveland  o!:^A^:!^  °'^'^""'"°  ^'  ^'^  ''^'"°'^' 

appointed   1).  b.  Wade   to   this  office,  but   the  Exempting  from  taxation  for  six  veare  the  property 

nomination  was  not  connrmed  by  the  Senate.)  of  the  first  puiHjr  mill,  and  of  the  Ifirot  blaat  furnace 
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for  the  manufacture  of  pif?  iron,  with  puddling  fur-  Montana  should  receive,  on  becoming  a  State, 

nace,  rolling  mill,  and  mill  mill  attached,  that  shall  the  sixteenth  and  thirtv-sixth  sections  of  every 

l>e  erected  m  the  Territory.  township  of  the  State, 'the  proceeds  from  the 

. J^r^tlTf  «^i*ut«^^i^r^!;^!i^i  •  v?R?«  ^^r  Ihl  sale  of  which  should  form  a  permanent  public- 

spcctor  ana  an  assistant  mspector  ol  boilers  lor  the  ■      i-      ,        i,       i      ii*^!      i.        ..'Tij 

Territory.  school  fund,  and  she  should  also  be  entitled  to 

Offering  a  bounty  of  $2  for  each  mountain  lion,  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  received  from  all 

boar,  wolf,  or  coyote,  and  60  cents  for  each  wild*<»t,  sales  of  public  land  retained  by  the  United  States 

lynx,  or  bob-cat.  within  tne  State,  made  subseouent  to  its  admis- 

Providing  for  a  commiABion  to  codify  the  criminal  sion,  the  sums  so  derived  to  be  likewise  a  part 

and  civil  law  and  procedure,  and  to  revise,  compile,  of  the  permanent  school  fund.    The  State  should 

n.*^^       ^J?^-"^^  lawsol  Montana.  j            j      ^j^    following  grants:  72  sections  of 

sch^cSirr^x^yX -MVh^^^^  unappropriated  public  ll/ds,  to  create  a  fund 

may  be  purohascd.  for  support  of  a  State  University ;  50  sections 

for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public  buildings  at 

Edncatlon. — For  the  school  year  ending  in  the  capital  for  legislative,  executive,  and  jndicial 

1888,  the  number  of  school  children  in  the  Ter-  purposes ;  140,000  acres  for  agricultural  colleges ; 

ritory  was  reported  to  be  27,600;  teachers  em-  100,000  acres  for  a  school  of  mines;  100,000 

ployed,  442 ;   school-houses,  316 ;  their  value,  acres  for  State  normal  schools ;  50,000  acres  for 

$646,670;  and  the  amount  of  county  tax  raised  a  deaf-and-dumb  asylum ;  150,000  acres  for  pub- 

for   schools,   $317,442.37.     The   only    support  lie  buildings  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  in  addi- 

hitherto  available  for  public  schools  has  been  tion  to  the  grant  before  mentioned.    The  United 

derived  from  the  countv  tax ;  but  with  the  be-  States  Penitentiary  at  Deer  liodge,  and  all  lands 

winning  of  Statehood  the  income  from  a  State  connected  therewith,  were  also  given  to  the  State, 

fund,  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  Another  provision  of  the  act  appointed  the  Gov- 

school  lands  given  by  the  Federal  Government,  ernor  of  the  Territory,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 

will  soon  become  available.    The  area  of  this  the  Secretary  a  commission  to  divide  the  Ter- 

donation  for  public  schools  is  5,120,000  acres,  ritory  into  twenty-flve  equal  districts,  from  each 

The  fund  will  also  receive  a  portion  of  the  pro-  of  which  three  members  of  a  constitutional  con- 

ceeds  of  land  retained  and  sold  by  the  Federal  vention,  which  should  meet  at  Helena  on  July 

Government.  4,  should  be  elected.    These  officials  published 

Charities  and  Prisons.— The  insane  of  Mon-  their  apportionment  on  March  6,  and  on  April 
tana  are  maintained  at  public  expense  bv  pri-  15  the  Governor  issued  his  proclamation  calling 
vato  individuals  at  Warm  Springs,  Deer  Lodge  an  election  in  these  districts  on  May  14  for  dele- 
County,  and  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  pites  to  the  convention.  At  this  election  the 
thougb  at  heavy  ex(x;ns6.  The  number  of  in-  Republicans  elected  35  delegates,  the  Democrats 
sane  in  the  asylum  on  Oct.  1  was  185.  30,  and  the  Labor  party  1. 

The  Territorial  prisoners,  on  Oct.  1,  numbered  Constltntlonal  Convention.— This  eonven- 

165.     They  were  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Deer  tion  met  at  Helena  on  Julv  4,  and  adopted  a 

Lodge,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  admission  Constitution  for  the  State  or  Montana,  of  which 

act  of  Congress,  became  the  property  of  the  the  following  are  the  principal  features : 

State  of  Montana  upon  its  admission.  The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Senate 

Mining. — There   are   in   operation    10   gold  and  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  which  shall  be  desig- 

mills,  18  silver  mills,  7  lead  smelters,  8  copper  nated  "  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 

smelters,  and  about  25  concentrators,  the  com-  Montana."  ,   „  ,      ,       ,  ^     , 

bined  capacity  of  which  is  not  less  than  5,000  _^*S"i?™  *^f^  >  ^^l^^^  ^f  *''«  J^™  ^*  *^"^  y^'^"' 

♦-^«  ,  „  A  .„      rpu.  ^^i^,.:^^\  ^:^i^^  «;*«  ;«  i>..*f^  ^^^d  K<ft>re8ent4itives  for  the  term  ol  two  veare. 

tons  a  day.     rhe  principal  mining  city  is  Butte.  ^o  session  of  the  Legislative  A^semtlv,  after  the 

Here  are   the   great  conper  and   silver  mines  f^^^^  ^hjch  may  be  ninety  days,  shall  exceed  sixty 

of  Montana,  whose  production  increased  from  days.    After  the  first  session,  the  compensation  of 

$1,000,000  in  1880  to  $23,000,000  in  1888.    The  the  members  of  the  Le^lative  Assembly  shall  be  as 

total  product  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  provided  by  law ;  Pravuisd^  That  no  Legislative  As- 

for  the  whole  State  in  1887  is  estimated  to  be  »embly  shaU  fix  its  own  compensation, 

worth   $25,483,272,  and    in    1888,   $32,475,000.  The  Legmlative  Assembly  (except  the  flrstj  shall 

Ti,«e«  A^i«M>a  io»^li»  ^^n^^A  fk/^oi  ^#  ..««  yvfk^»  meet  at  the  seat  of  government  at  twelve  o^clock. 

These  fibres  largely  exceed  those  of  any  other  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^%^^  ^^  January,  next  succeeding 

otate  or  lerritory.                                       ^.       ^  ,  tlie  general  election  provided  by  law,  and  at  twelve 

Eailroads.— There  are  three  transcontinental  o'clock,  noon,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  of 

lines  of  railroad  within  the  State.    Besides  these  each  alternate  vear  thereafter,  and  at  other  tunes 

there  are  numerous  short  branches  reaching  out  when  convened  oy  the  Governor.    The  term  of  serv- 

to  mining  camps  and  agricultural  valleys.    The  ice  of  the  members  thereof  shall  begiu  the  next  day 

completed  lines  are  as  follow:  Union  Pacific,  afterthcir  election,  until  otherwise  pro^^^ 

Pleasant  Vallev  to  Butte,  140  miles;  Montana  £t!r*^^tNi*;^l,*^?  f^'i^«^^^^^^^^ 

TT  •       o'l         b       1.     /^     _i         AM      -1        nr  meet  at  tne  seat  oi  government  upon  the  proclama* 

Union,  Silver  Bow  to  (jarnson  44  miles;  Mon-  ^i^^  of  the  Cxovemor  alter  the  admission  of  the  State 

tana  Central  and  branches,  19d-<  miles;  St.  Paul,  into  the  Union,  upon  a  day  to  be  named  in  said 

Minneapolis    and    Manitoba   in    Montana,  408  proclamation,  and  which  shall   not  be  more  than 

miles:  Northern  Pacific  in  Montana,  main  line,  flfleen  nor  less  than  ten  days  after  the  adnuasion  of 

781-9  miles,  branches,  217-3  miles ;  total,  1,784-9  the  State  into  the  Union. 

miles.    The  new  lines  projected  and  in  course  of  The  usual  power  to  impeach  and  try  State 

construction  will  add  alx^nt  283  miles.  officers  is  given,  and  local  and  special  laws  for- 

The  Admission  Act —On  Feb.  22, 1889,  Presi-  bidden, 

dent  Cleveland  signed  the  omnibus  bill,  permit-  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  charitable,  in- 

ting  the  admission  of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  dustriai,  educational,  or  benevolent  purpoiwa  to  any 

South  Dakoto,  and  Washington.     By  its  terms,  person,  corporation,  or  community  not  under  the  a^ 
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soluto  control  of  the  State,  nor  to  any  dcnomioational  fied  electors  at  the  next  frenenil  election  thereafter; 

or  sectiirian  institution  or  association.  I^rovided^  That  until  the  seat  of  Government  shall 

The  Leflfislative  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  have  been  permanently  located  the  temporary  seat 

pa<«  any  law  authorizing  the  State,  or  any  county  in  of  covemment  shall  be  and  remain  at  the  dty  of 

the  Stato^  to  contract  any  debt  or  obli^tion  in  the  Helena. 

construction  of  any  railroad,  nor  give  nor  loan  its  All  mines  and  mining  claims  that  are  private j)rop- 

credit  to  or  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  same.  erty  shall  be  tiixed  at  the  price  paid  to  the  Lnited 

No  obligation  or  liability  of  an V  person,  association,  States  therefor.    The  powur  to  tax  corporations  or 

or  corporation  held  or  owned  oy  the  State,  or  anv  corporate  property  shall   never  be  relinquished  or 

municipal  corporation  therein,  shall  ever  be  exchanged,  suspended.     The  tax  rate  for  State  purposes  shall 

transferred,  remitted,  releaAca^  or  postponed,  or  in  any  not  exceed  three  mills ;  when  the  taxable  property  of 

way  diminished  by  the  Lej^islative  Assembly:  nor  the  State  reaches  1100,000,000^  it  shall  not  exceed  two 

shall  such  liability  or  obligation  be  cxtini^ishea,  ex-  and  a  half  mills ;  and  when  it  reaches  $800,000,000, 

Gcpt  by  the  payment  thereof  into  the  proper  treasury,  it  shall  not  exceed  one  mill  and  a  half;  but  the  rate 

A  census  is  to  be  taken  in  1805,  and  every  pay  beincrciwed  by  a  miyority  voteof  all  those  vot- 

«.  «,*K  «.«„«  fk»»»«rf^..                                               ''  mg  on  tne  question  at  a  general  State  election, 

tenth  year  thereafter.     .                  .,^     ^  ^*  Trusts^  are  forbidden.    Contract  labor  m  prisona 

The  executive  department  shall  consist  of  a  Gover-  a^d  reformatories  is  prohibited.    No  hiw  to  authoriio 

nor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attoi^  lotteries  shall  be  passed.  Amendments  must  be  passed 

ney- General,  State  Treasurer,  State  Auditor,  and  Su-  ty  ^  two- thirds  \ote  of  each  House,  and  revive  a 

Eonntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  each  ot  whom  shall  minority  of  the  votes  at  the  next  succeeding  popular 

old  his  office  for  four  years,  or  until  his  successor  election.    Existine  Territorial  laws  not  inoobswtent 

IS  elected  and  qualified,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  ^^h  this  Constitiition  are  continued  until  altered  or 

of  January  next  succeeding  his  election,  except  that  rop^ed. 

the  terms  of  office  of  those  who  are  elected  at  the  firet  ^^ 

election  shall  begin  when  the  State  shall  be  admitted  The  declaration  of  rights  which  forms    the 

Into  the  Union,  and  shall  end  on  the  first  Monday  of  beginning  of  the  Constitution  contains  provis- 

Janui^y,  a.  d.  1893.     The  officen  of  the  executive  jong  permitting  aliens  to  own  mines  and  mining 

department,  excepting  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  shall  nroDertv  deelftrini?   thp  tmp  of  water  for  kaIp 

during  their  terms  of  office  ra^ide  at  tlie  seat  of  gov-  prope^iv ,  aeciarmg  tne  use  oi  water  lor  sale, 

eminent.    They  shall  be  elected  at  the  time  and  place  ^^h  distribution,  or  other  beneficial  use,  and 

of  voting  for  members  of  the  Legislative  Assemblv.  ***«  nghtsof  yrnj  necessary  therefor,  to  be  a  pub- 

Tbo  St:^  Treasurer  shall  not  be  eli/ible  to  his  office  lie  use;  proscnbing  polygamy,  and   providing 

for  the  succeeding  term.  that  laws  for  the  punishment  of  crime  shall  be 

The  Governor  shall  receive  an  annual  solary  of  founded  on  the  principle  of  reformation  and  pre- 

$5,000,  and  the  other  officers  $8,000.  excopt  the  Lieu-  vention,  but  not  abolishing  the  death  iienaltv. 

It"*°H'^nTt'l'!r'J^^^^         l^'il^Sl^^'ln^Zl  ^^  «  also  provided  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jufv 

ance  during  the  session  ot  toe  Liczislature,  ana  tne  ^u  n  i                j  i.      n      t       ii    •   -i      i.*             j 

Supcrintcnaent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  re-  ?hall  be  secured  to  all.    In  all  civil  actions  and 

oeive  $2,500.    These  sums  mav  be  changed  bv  hiw.  »n  all  criminal  cases  not  amountmg  to  felony, 

The  usual  veto  power  is  given  to  the  Governor,  and  two  thirds  of  the  jury  may  render  a  verdict 

he  may  veto  separate  items  of  an  appropriation  bill.  Provision  was  made  for  the  submission  of  this 

The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Attorney-  instrument,  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  the  first 

General  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  State  Prison  Com-  Tuesday  of  October,  at  which  time  a  full  set  of 

missioners.    The  Legislative  Assembly-  may  provide  gtate  officers  should  be  chosen.    The  convention 

for  the  temporary  suspension  ot  the  State  Treasurer    «j,«  „»„^j a. ^r, 

bv  the  Governor  when  the  Board  of  Examiners  deem  aajouniert  on  Aug.  17.      ^^        ^       ^,. 

such  action  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  moneys  FolItlcaI.--On  Aug.  22  a  Republican  Con- 

of  the  State.  vention  assembled  at  Anaconda  and  nominated 


The  Supreme  Court,  except  as  othermso  provided,     the  following  ticket  for  State  officers :  For  Gov- 


oonsist  of  throe  judges,  to  be  elected  by  the  people     j:f^«    i?     a     vr^^„l„,    Af4.^««^.*  n«.««««i    tt«««; 
for  six  years,  bGt  the  Legislature  may  increal^e  the    ^*^?J'  ^\t' ^      ^V  attorney. general    Henri 


number'  to  five.  The  cl?rk  of  the  Supreme  Court  ^:  Haskell ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people.  Judges  of  the  dis-  <^ion»  •'ohn  Gannon  ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
trictcourts,  county  attorney  H,  and  justices  of  the  poaoe  preme  Court,  Henry  N.  Blake;  Associate  Jus- 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people.  tices,  William  H.  De  Witt  and  E.  N.  Harwood ; 

Voters  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  W.  J.  Kennedy ; 

resident  one  year  in  the  State,  and  in  the  county.  Member  of  Congress,  Thomas  H.  Carter.    The 

'^^"c;i2L^X5t^:t^rtoT^^^  Pi-tform  contained  the  following  decUration : 

superintendent  of  school^},  or  any  sobool-district  ofRce,  We  pledg«»  those  who  shall  represent  us  in  the  Con- 

and  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  at  any  school-district  gross  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  as  standards  of 

election.  value  the  precious  metals  that  have  been  reoognized  as 

Upon  all  questions  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  tax  such  from  tlie  beginning  of  historic  time, 

payers  of  the  State,  or  any  political  division  tiiere<jf.  We  recognize  that  the  welfare  of  Montana  demands 

women  who  are  tax  payers  and  possessed  of  the  quail-  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  duties  on  wool,  lead, 

fioations  for  the  right  of  suffrage  required  of  men  by  and  copper. 

this  Constitution  shall,  equally  with  men,  have  the  We  &><k  for  such  lecrislation  as  will  subject  to  taxa- 

right  to  vote.  tion  property  not  exempt  by  our  laws,  otiier  than  that 

At  the  general  election  in  1892,  the  question  of  of  the  Unitefi  States,  that  may  be  lo<»ted  upon  mill- 
permanent  location  of  the  seat  of  government  is  to  be  tary  and  Indian  reservatiou-s  within  the  boundaries  of 
submitted  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  and  the  State. 

a  majority  of  all  the  votes  upon  said  question  shall  We  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  to 

determine  the  location  thereof.    In  case  there  shall"  put  forth  their  utmost  exertions  for  the  reduction  of 

be  no  choice  ot  location  at  said  election,  the  question  the  Indian  reservations  in  Montana  to  the  narrowest 

of  choice  between  the  two  places  for  which  the  high-  possible  limit**  that  may  be  found  con9i:»tent  with  the 

est  number  of  votes  shall  nave  been  cast  shall  be,  duties  of  the  General  Government  towani  the  aevezal 

and  is  hereby  submitted  in  like  manner  to  the  quail-  trib(». 
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The  Democrats  met  in  convention  at  Ana-  No  sooner  had  the  canvassing  board  announced 
conda,  on  Aug.  27,  and  made  the  following  its  decision  than  a  writ  of  mandamus  was  sued 
nominations:  For  Governor,  Joseph  K.  Toole;  out  from  the  Supreme  Court,  to  compel  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  J,  H.  Conrad ;  Secretary  board  to  count  the  rejected  votes.  The  Territo- 
of  StAte,  Joseph  A.  Browne;  Treasurer,  Jerry  rial  statute  requires  the  board  to  "proceed  to 
Collins;  Auditor,  T.  D.  Fitzgerald;  Attorney-  open  the  returns  and  make  abstracts  of  the 
General,  W.  Y.  Pemberton  ;  Superintendent  of  votes/*  and  the  Democrats  claimed,  with  appar- 
Public  Instruction,  J.  K.  Russell ;  Chief  Justice  ent  right,  that  this  gave  it  no  power  to  go  behind 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Stephen  De  Wolf ;  Asso-  the  returns  presented  or  to  reject  anything, 
ciate  Justices,  Francis  K.  Armstrong  and  Wal-  The  mandamus  case  came  up  for  a  hearing  before 
ter  M.  Bickford  ;  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  De  Wolf  (a  Democrat)  in  the  last  week  of 
G.  F.  Cope ;  Member  of  Congress,  Martin  Ma-  October,  but  delays  and  objections  were  inter- 
ginnis.  The  platform  pledgra  the  votes  of  all  posed,  so  that  the  final  decision  was  not  reached 
who  should  represent  the  party  in  Congress  "  to  until  Nov.  7,  when  Judge  De  Wolf  sustained  the 
secure  the  hignest  value  to  the  products  of  our  claim  of  the  Democrats  and  ordered  the  man- 
flocks,  our  herds,  our  farms,  our  forests,  and  our  damns  to  be  enforced.  By  virtue  of  this  decision 
mines."  the  votes  of  Precinct  Thirty-four  were  counted  and 

At  the  election,  on  Oct.  1,  the  proposed  Con-  certificates  of  election  were  issued  by  the  county 
stitution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  oi  24,676  in  its  clerk  to  the  Democratic  legislative  candidates, 
favor  and  2,274  against  it.  The  entire  Republi-  But  meanwhile  the  Territorial  Board  of  Canvass- 
can  ticket  was  elected  except  the  candidate  for  ers,  whose  members  were  all  Republicans,  having 
Governor.  For  the  latter  office,  Toole  received  received  the  official  returns  from  all  counties  but 
10,564  votes  and  Power  18,988.  The  vote  for  Silver  Bow,  and  having  tried  to  obtain  these 
Lieutenant-Governor  was  :  Rickards,  19,764  ;  from  the  Silver  Bow  County  clerk  without  avail, 
Conrad,  18,198  ;  and  for  Congressman,  Carter,  proceeded  to  make  their  canvass  without  them. 
19,912 :  Maginnis,  18,264.  Members  of  the  State  They  had  before  them,  however,  the  official  cer- 
Legislature  were  chosen  at  the  same  time.  The  tificate  of  the  clerk  that  the  county  board  of  can- 
Republicans  and  Democrats  each  elected  8  Sena-  vassers  of  Silver  Bow  had  rendered  certain  re- 
tors.  In  the  House  the  Republicans  elected  30  turns  as  given  in  the  certificate,  but  they  had 
members  and  the  Democrats  24,  there  being  a  failed  to  count  the  Thirty-fourth  Precinct,  and 
tie  in  one  district.  These  figures  are  as  an-  that  proceedings  were  pending  in  the  courts, 
nounced  by  the  Territorial  Canvassing  Board,  which  made  it  impossiole  to  certify  the  true 
consisting  of  the  Governor  and  Secretarv  of  the  vote.  Taking  the  ngures  from  this  certificate 
Territory  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  to  be  true,  the  canvassing  board  thereupon  pro- 
Court,  appointed  by  the  Ad  mlss^)n  act  to  canvass  eeeded  to  make  up  and  certify  the  returns,  re- 
and  declare  the  returns  of  this  election.  The  jecting  the  Thirty  -  fourth  Precinct  vote,  and 
accuracy  and  legality  of  the  decision  of  the  board  to  issue  certificates  of  election  to  the  candi- 
relative  to  the  returns  from  Silver  Bow  County  dates  found  by  them  to  be  elected,  including 
were  disputed  by  the  Democrats,  who  claimed  the  six  Republican  candidates  and  the  four 
the  right  to  30  members  of  the  Lower  House  of  Democratic  candidates  for  Silver  Bow  Coun- 
the  Legislature  upon  a  proper  count  ty  found  to  be  elected  by  the  countv  canvassing 

The  Silver  Bow  Election  Contest.  —  The  board.  The  Territorial  board  completed  its  can- 
dispute  concerning  the  political  complexion  of  vass  on  Nov.  4,  and  forwarded  the  results  to 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  elected  on  President  Harrison,  who,  on  Nov.  8,  issued  his 
Oct.  1,  arose  from  the  action  of  the  county  board  proclamation  admitting  Montana  to  the  Union, 
of  canvassers  of  Silver  Bow  County  in  rejecting  State  Leglslatlye  Session.  —  Immediately 
the  returns  from  election  Precinct  Thirty-four,  upon  his  inauguration.  Gov.  Toole  issued  his 
known  as  the  '*  tunnel "  precinct.  As  made  up  proclamation  calling  a  meeting  of  the  State  Leg- 
by  the  judges  of  election  in  that  precinct,  the  islature  to  assemble  on  Nov.  23.  for  the  purpose 
returns  showed  174  votes  cast,  of  which  171  of  electing  two  United  States  Senators  and  for 
were  for  the  Democratic  candidates.  The  county  other  busmess.  The  Senate,  as  before  mentioned, 
board  of  canvassers,  however,  found  the  returns  contained  eight  Republicans  and  eight  Demo- 
to  be  unsigned  by  the  clerk  of  election,  and  oth-  crats,  with  a  Republican  Lieutenant-Governor  as 
erwise  irregular.  Further  investigation  showed  the  presiding  officer,  having  the  deciding  vote  in 
that  the  judges  of  election,  after  the  closing  of  case  of  a  tie.  In  the  House  there  were  two  sets 
the  polls,  had  counted  the  votes  in  secret,  with-  of  members  from  Silver  Bow  County,  one  claim- 
out  the  clerk  of  election  or  any  other  person  be-  ing  under  certificates  issued  by  the  county  clerk, 
ing  present,  while  the  law  expressly  provides  another  under  certificates  issued  by  the  Territo- 
that  the  count  shall  be  made  publicly.  Affida-  rial  Board  of  Canvassers,  as  above  explained.  As 
vits  were  also  obtained  showing  that  more  than  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Democratic 
three  Republicans  had  voted  in  the  precinct,  and  members  whose  election  was  undisputed,  together 
that  persons  not  qualified  to  vote  had  voted,  with  the  Democratic  claimants  from  Silver  Bow 
Upon  these  facts,  the  county  canvassers,  a  ma-  County,  numbering  30  in  all.  and  being  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  Republicans,  rejected  the  jority  of  the  55  members  to  which  the  House  was 
returns  and  certified  the  election  of  six  Repub-  entitled  by  law,  assembled  at  a  place  indicated 
licans  and  four  Democrats  from  the  county.  Bad  by  the  Democratic  Governor  and  proceeded  to 
the  vote  of  this  precinct  been  counted,  the  legis-  organize,  a  quorum  being  present.  At  the  same 
lative  delegation  would  have  been  entirely  Demo-  time,  the  undisputed  Republican  members,  to- 
cratic,  and  the  Lower  House,  instead  of  contain-  gether  with  the  Republican  claimants  from  Sil- 
ing  30  Republicans  and  24  Democrats,  wonld  ver  Bow  County,  numbering  80,  also  assembled 
have  stood  30  Democrats  and  24  Republicans,  at  a  place  designated  by  the  Republican  State 
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Auditor  and  orjBranized.  a  quorum  beinff  present,  for  the  maintenance  of  highways.  The  revenue 
No  organization  of  the  Senate  was  effected  for  receipts  are  estimated  at  600.000  florins,  derived 
some  time,  as  the  Democratic  members  refused  from  taxes  on  land  and  cattle,  the  salt  monopoly, 
to  attend  the  sessions,  leaving  no  quorum,  and  a  duty  of  4  per  cent,  on  all  imports. 
On  Dec.  18  the  absentees  appeared  and  were  Famine. — In  1889  there  was  a  bad  harvest, 
sworn  in.  Gov.  Toole  then  sent  his  message  to  and  severe. destitution  was  felt  throughout  Mon- 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Democratic  House,  ignor-  tenegro.  It  was  relieved  for  a  time  by  the  stock 
ing  the  Republican  House.  Efforts  to  reach  of  grain  that  the  Prince  had  the  foresight  to  pur- 
some  agreement  were  made  by  the  Democrats,  but  chase  in  the  spring,  and  bv  contributions  from 
without  avail,  and  the  Democratic  Senators  again  Russia.  The  imperial  familv  gave  400,000  rubles 
absented  themselves.  On  Dec.  80  the  eight  Re-  in  aid  of  the  distressed.  I'he  onlv  permanent 
publican  Senators,  in  joint  session  with  the  Re-  remedy  that  commended  itself  to  the  judgment 
publican  House,  elected  Wilbur  F.  Sanders  to  of  the  Prince  and  his  advisers  was  wholesale  emi- 
be  United  States  Senator,  and  on  Jan.  2,  1890,  gration.  In  Servia  there  is  a  superfluity  of  culti- 
the  same  body  elected  Thomas  C.  Power  to  be  vable  land,  and  the  Government  of  that* kingdom 
the  second  United  States  Senator.  The  Demo-  gave  permission  for  the  colonization  of  1,200 
cratic  Senators  then  entered  into  joint  session  Montenegrin  families.  Between  the  middle  of 
with  the  Democratic  House,  and  on  Jan.  7,  1890,  October  and  December,  four  parties  were  sent  to 
elected  William  A.  Clark  and  Martin  Maginnis  Servia  numbering  6,300  souls, 
to  the  same  offices.  The  rights  of  these  rival  Family  Alliances. — Prince  Nicholas  is  the 
claimants  must  be  decided  by  the  U.  S.  Senate.  descendant  of  Peter  Njegosh,  who  freed  the 
In  order  to  determine  which  of  the  two  Lower  country  from  Turkish  rule  in  1697,  proclaimed 
Houses  was  legally  organized,  a  suit  was  brought  himself  hereditary  vladika,  or  prince-bishop, 
against  State  Auditor  Kenney  by  one  of  the  and  formed  a  'political  alliance  with  Russia. 
Democratic  claimants  from  Silver  Bow  County,  Through  all  the  phases  of  the  Eastern  question 
to  compel  the  Auditor  to  pay  him  his  salary,  the  Montenegrin  Prince  has  remained  true  to 
Arguments  were  heard  in  this  case  before  tHe  the  Panslavonic  idea  of  Russian  supremacy  and 
district  court  late  in  December  but  no  decision  protection  over  the  southern  Slavs,  in  spite  of  the 
had  been  reached  before  the  end  of  the  year,  cajoleries  and  threats  of  Austria.  His  fldelity 
The  decision  of  the  case  involves  the  question  of  to  Russian  policy  has  been  recompensed  with 
'the  legality  of  the  county  clerk's  certiflcate  under  gifts  and  honors,  and  the  little  nation  of  soldiers 
which  Roberts  held.  has  repaid  the  special  care  the  Imperial  Govem- 


1879  by  an  organic  statute  vesting  tne  legislative  melia,  Macedonia,  and  Bosnia.  Companies  of 
powers  in  a  Council  of  State  of  eight  members,  Montenegrins,  armed  to  the  teeth,  acting  as 
naif  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  people.  Prac-  guards  to  the  Russian  consulates,  have  taken  an 
tically  the  prince  rules  as  an  absolute  monarch,  active  part  in  the  plots  and  insurrections 
The  reigning  Hospodar  is  Nicholas  I,  born  Sept.  against  the  Bulgarian  Government.  The  rela- 
25, 1841,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  I)anilo  I,  when  tions  between  the  Prince  and  Russian  aims  in 
that  prince  was  ai<snssinated  in  1860.  The  area  the  Balkan  peninsula  have  been  accentuated 
is  estimated  at  3,630  square  miles,  including  the  by  family  alliances.  A  toast  offered  by  the  Czar 
district  of  Dulcipno,  which  was  transferred  to  on  May  30,  1889,  to  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  as 
Montenegro  by  tne  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878,  and  "  The  only  sincere  and  loyal  friend  of  Russia," 
partially  evacuated  in  1880,  though  the  bounda-  produced  a  sensation  in  the  |X)litical  world.  He 
ries  were  not  definitely  settled  till  1887.  The  nad  in  mind  more  particularly  the  Balkan  states, 
population  has  bt»en  estimated  at  236,000.  The  but  in  Germany,  where  the  slight  of  the  Czar 
people  belong  to  the  Servian  race.  The  Prince  was  to  the  Emperor' in  not  yet  returning  his  visit 
formerly  the  head  of  the  Church,  but  since  1852  was  keenly  resented,  the  widest  significance  was 
ecclesiastic  affairs  are  directed  by  a  bishop  con-  attached  to  the  woi-ds.  The  nuptials  of  Princess 
secrated  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia.  There  Militza,  second  daughter  of  the  Prince,  with 
are  4,000  Roman  Catholics  and  10,000  Albanians  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  Peter  Nicolaievitch 
and  Slavs  in  the  principality  who  adhere  to  the  were  near  at  hand  when  the  Emperor  Alex- 
religion  of  Mohammed.  ander    proclaimed    his    friendship    for    Prince 

liie  exports  are  of  the  average  value  of  2,000,-  Nicholas,  whom  shortly  before  he  had  made  a 

000  florins,  the  chief  articles  being  cattle,  lambs,  Russian  general. 

goats,  cheese,  smoked  fish,  smoked  mutton,  insect  MORAVIANS.  The  following  is  a  summary 
powder,  sumac,  hides,  skin,  wool,  and  furs.  Edu-  of  the  st^itistics  of  the  Moravian  Church,  or 
cation  is  free  and  compulsory.  All  the  male  in-  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  to  Dec.  31,  1888, 
habitants  are  trained  to  arms,  and  all  between  as  given  in  the  **  Moravian  Almanack  and  Year- 
fifteen  and  fifty  can  be  called  into  service,  except  Book"  for  1890.  The  provinces  or  districts 
the  Moslems  of  Dulcigno,  who  pay  a  capitation  represented  are  the  British  (38  congregations) ; 
tax  in  lieu  of  military  duty.  Aside  from  the  German  (27  congregations);  Diaspora  laborers; 
Prince's  l)ody  guard  of  700  mounted  men  there  American.  Northern  ((JO  congregations) ;  Ameri- 
is  no  standing  military  force.  can.  Southern  (6  congregations) ;  Bohemia  and 

The  financial  accounts  are  not  published.   The  the   missions  (107  stations);  whole  number  of 

Prince's  civil  list  is  100,000  florms.    Since  the  communicants,  51.25H:  total  of  members,  118,- 

Crimean  War  the  Russian  Government  has  naid  436 ;  number  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  28,- 

to  Montenegro  a  yearly  subsidy  of  48.000  rubles.  001,  who  are  under  the  care  of  2*790  teachers; 

and  Austria  has  contributed  about  30,000  florins  number  of  boarding  schools,  36,  with  2,601  pu- 
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nils;   of  Jay  schooK  267,  with  22,273   pupils,  —and  conducting  missiong  fn  Europe,  Aria,  Af- 

The  two  American   Uistriels  together  returned  ric*,  Australia,  and  America.     Its  central  anil 

of    these.    11,219   communicants,   17.e4H   mem-  controlling  court  is  the  General  Synod,  which 

bers,  0,017  nupiJs  and  1,1 10  leacherd  in  Sunday-  meets  once  in  ten  veats  at  Hcrrnhut,  in  Saioiiy. 

schools,  and  4  boarding  schools  with  about  500  During  the    interim   between   the  mectiTiits  of 

pufiils.    The'  Momvisn  College  and  Theological  the  General  Svnod  the  affairs  of  the  Church  an 

Seminary,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa,,  has  about  ao  stu-  supervised  by'the  Tnily's  Elders'  Conferent-e.  nn 

dents.  executive  board  of  twefve  members,  which  has  its 

The  missions— in  Greenland.  Labrador,  Alaska,  seat  at  Berthelsdorf,  near  Hcrrnhut.    This  board 

among  the  North  American  Indians,  in  the  West  acts  under  special  forms  of  organization,  in  the 

Indies,  MosQuiW  Coast,  -Surinam.  South  Africa,  triple  capacity  of  special  executive  board  of  the 

Australia,  and  Central  AslafKvelang  and  Puo,  German  Province  ;  with  the  inclusion  of  repre- 

British  Tibet)— return  111  sUtions,  with  23  fli-  sentatives  of  the  several  provinces  and  mission 

ials:   843  missionaries,  51  of  whom  are  native:  Belds  as  the  directory  of  the  work  among  the 

1  (LSfl  MHiivA  ..«;.!. n[a-   2tt,ii7i  communicants;  heathen;  and  with  the  Inclusion  of  the  members 


S5,63,5  baptized  adults,  candidates  for  baptism,  of  the  missionary  department,  as  the  board  of  ap- 
elc,.  making  a  total  of  S5,tKKI ;  332  day  schools,  peal  for  the  whole  Church.  The  General  Synod 
with  19,7f)4  pupils:  and  lOfSundav  schools,  with  is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Unity's  El- 
14,974  pupils.  The  incomenf  the  missions  in  1«88  ders'  Conference,  delegates  from  the  Klders'  Con- 
was  £19,300,  while  the  expenditures  were  £10,'  ferences  of  the  provinces,  the  bisho|is  and  other 
402.  The  sum  mixed  annually  at  the  various  general  officers,  nine  delegates  from  eat-h  of  the 
stations  toward  the  support  of  the  work  (by  con-  three  provinces  chosen  bv  the  provincial  synods, 
tributionsof  the  membersnr  by  trndcas  well  as  and  representative  missionaries — making  sixty 
by  special  gifts  fur  school  purposes),  is  estimated  members  in  all.  The  General  Synwl  met  in 
at  £25,000.  Including  the  interest  of  capitals  Hermhnt.  Hay  27,  and  conlinue<l  in  session  till 
left  tor  the  support  of  speciflc  missions.  Govern-  the  1st  of  July,  A  large  iiroportion  of  (lie  time 
ment  aid,  etc.,  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  was  devoted  to  the  con  side  ration  of  missionary 
whole  mission  work  reaches  £50,000.  Aliout  affairs.  The  work  of  the  missions  had  been  ex- 
3,300  brethren  and  sisters  have  t>een  employed  tended  during  the  last  ten  yeno  especially  in 
in  this  service  from  its  hoginning  in  1733,  Surinam,  the  Mustiuito  Coast.  Caffraria,  the  Cape 
The  Vnilaa  Fralrtim.  or  Moravian  Church,  is  Colony,  and  Alaska,  and  the  numlwr  of  con- 
an  <pcumenicftl  orjranizalion  divided  into  three  verts  had  increased  by  11.031.  lUeasures  were 
provinces — the  German,  British,  and  American  taken  in  continuation  of  a  plan  set  on  foot  by 
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the  previous  General  Synod,  to  promote  the  rise  123;   English,  190,871;  Spanish,  61,868;   Ger- 

of  the  West  lYidian  missions  to  self-support.    £n-  man,  13,268;  Portuguese,  8,267;  Swedish  and 

deavors  were  advised  to  encourage  the  training  Norwegian,  1,415 ;  Danish,  1,415 ;  all  other  coun- 

of  native  preachers  in  other  mission  lands.    A  tries,   1,938.     German    trade    in   Morocco   has 

new  mission,  to  be  begun  in  the  Island  of  Trini-  gained  ground  in  the  past  two  or  three  years, 

dad,  was  resolved  upon.    Measures  were  taken  and  the  Sultan  has  ordered  a  dozen  vessels  in 

to  provide  for  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  for  Germany,  and  emploved  German  engineers  on 

eacn  of  the  larger  missionary  fields.    The  chap-  the  harbor  works  at  Tangier.    His  contracts  for 

ter  on  the  use  of  the  lot  was  ordered  omitted  arms  have  been  given  to  Italians,  and  an  Italian 

from  the  General  Synod  results ;  but,  according  engineer  and  two  military  officers  have  been 

to  the  report  of  the  Unity's  Elders*  Conference,  commissioned  to  establish  a  rifle  factory  at  Fez. 

those  who  wish  the  lot  for  their  private  guidance  Belgians  have  been  employed  to  build  a  railroad, 

will  not  be  deprived  of  it.    It  will  simply  not  be  while  French  capitalists  nave  sought,  so  for  in 

forced  upon  any.     The  Synod  expressed  "its  vain,  for  a  concession  to  extend  the  Algerian 

deep-rooted  abhorrence  of  the  traffic  in  intoxi-  railroads  into  Morocco. 

eating  liquors  among  uncivilized  heathen  races,  Campaign  against  the  Kabyles. — The  Sul- 

by  means  of  which  the  natives  are  not  only  mor-  tan  does  not  exercise  efiFective  sovereignty  over 

ally  ruined,  but  also  rendered  perfectly  incapable  more  than  one  third  of  the  people  of  the  empire, 

of  receiving  the  Gospel,"  and  all  Christians  and  The  Berbers  are  inimical  to  the  dynasty  and 

friends  of  missions,  and  the  mission  department  filled  with  hatred  for  the  other  two  races,    llence 

in  particular,  were  urged  to  use  every  opportu-  the  necessity  of  a  lar^e  standing  army  to  guard 

nity  to  protest  against  the  evil,  and  to  endeavor  the  Sultan  in  the  city  where  tiis  residence  is 

to  check  it.  temporarily  placed,  and  especially  during  his 

MOROCCO,  a  sultanate  in  northern  Africa,  progress  from  one  capital  to  another,  when  fre- 
The  Sultan  is  the  religious  head  and  absolute  quently  he  has  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
despotic  ruler  of  the  country.  The  present  Sul-  mountain  tribes.  In  April,  1889,  a  sanguinary 
tan  is  Muley  Hassan,  born  in  1831,  who  succeed-  conflict  between  the  allied  tribes  of  An^d  and 
ed  to  the  supreme  power  on  the  death  of  his  Beni  Hassan  and  the  Mhaya  tribe  was  report- 
father,  in  1873.  The  area  of  the  empire  is  esti-  ed,  in  which  the  latter  inflicted  a  loss  of  800 
mated  at  316,000  square  miles.  The  population  men  on  it«  adversaries.  In  June  the  Sultan  left 
has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Gerard  Rohlfs  at  Fez  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army  on  an  expedi- 
2,750,000,  and  by  others  as  high  as  10,000,000.  tion  into  the  mountains  of  the  north  in  order  to 
More  than  half  are  Berbers,  and  the  rest  are  punish  the  Arab  Kabyles,  who  had  rebelled 
Moors,  Bedouin  Arabs,  Jews — who  are  estimated  against  his  authority,  and  refused  to  pay  tribute, 
at  340,000 — and  negroes.  The  Moors  are  a  mixed  He  proceeded  from  the  town  of  Tazza  to  Gayatsa 
race  resulting  from  the  intermarriage  of  Arabs  in  trie  Kabyle  country,  and  continued  his  jour- 
with  the  aboriginal  Berbers.  There  are  not  more  nev  througn  the  mountain  Kabyles  to  Tetouan, 
than  1,500  Christians.  Fez,  the  largest  city,  has  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  Beni  Zeroual,  and 
about  150,000  inhabitants.  The  other  two  politi-  afterward  those  of  Kmas,  to  subjection  after  an 
cal  capitals  are  Mequinez  and  Morocco.  The  Em-  exterminating  campaign.  While  the  harem  was 
peror  of  Morocco  is  nominally  joined  in  the  di-  installed  in  the  palace  at  Tetouan  and  munitions 
rection  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  by  the  chief  of  the  were  being  accumulated  there  for  the  purpose  of 
order,  Muley  Taieb,  but  north  of  the  great  Atlas  making  it  a  strong  fortress,  the  Kabyles  came 
mountains  his  word  is  law  in  religious  more  un-  from  the  interior  and  devastated  all  the  fields  of 
restrictedly  than  in  political  matters,  while  in  grain  and  gardens  up  to  the  environs  of  the 
south  Morocco  he  can  exert  very  little  political  town.  On  Sept.  4  Muley  Hassan  made  his  entry 
authority,  and  his  coadjutor  is  recognized  as  the  into  the  place.  The  mountain  tribes  made  no 
head  of  the  faith.  The  representatives  of  Euro-  such  general  resistance  to  the  financial  requisi- 
pcan  powers  do  not  reside  at  the  capital,  as  in  tions  of  the  Sultan  as  they  have  in  times  past, 
all  other  countries,  nor  come  in  contact  with  the  being  impressed  with  the  strength  of  the  army 
Sultanas  court,  but  have  their  residence  at  Tan-  that  accompanied  him  and  the  unusually  large 
gier,  where  they  deal  directly  with  the  Minister  supply  of  ammunition  with  which  the  troops 
of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  all  questions  must  be  were  provided.  Most  of  the  rebel  tribes  made 
referred  to  the  Sultan  by  means  of  couriers,  and  their  submission  at  his  approach,  with  many 
often  months  pass  by  before  an  answer  is  re-  protestations  of  lovalty.  Wherever  they  attempt- 
turned,  ed  to  rasist  he  followed  the  custom  of  the  coun- 

Commeree. — The  imports  in  1887  were  valued  try,  subduing  the  rebels  with  terrible  carnage, 

at  32,556,000  francs,  and  the  exports  at  24,923,000  striking  off  the  heads  of  a  certain  number,  and 

francs.    Chief  among  the  imports  were  cottons,  sending  others  in  chains  to  the  prisons  of  Fez 

of  the  value  of  14,169,000  francs,  and  sugar,  of  the  and  Morocco. 

value  of  4,639,000  francs,  after  which  came  raw  Dlfflcnlties  with  England. — ^The  Northwest 
silk,  linen  goods,  tea,  iron  and  steel  manufact-  Africa  Company  took  possession  of  an  island 
ures,  candles,  and  spices.  The  largest  exports  atCapeJuby,  south  of  Sous,  being  upheld  by  the 
were  pease  and  beans,  of  the  value  of  4,165,000  British  Government  in  spite  of  the  Sultan's  pro- 
francs;  wool,  4,151,000  francs:  maize,  3.356,000  test  that  the  island  was  a  part  of  his  dominions, 
francs;  goat  skins,  2.361.000  francs;  cattle.  2,-  The  Sultan  said  the  English  should  not  trade, 
104,000  francs ;  almonds.  1,218,000  francs.  Other  and  prevented  all  trade  in  that  quarter.  In 
products  that  enter  into  the  foreign  trade  are  March,  1888,  Moors  destroyed  the  factory,  driv- 
eggs,  olive  oil,  gum,  slippers,  wax,  canary  seed,  ing  out  the  Englishmen,  one  of  whom,  named 
and  dates.  The  tonnage  entered  under  the  vari-  Morris,  was  killed.  For  this  the  British  Govem- 
ous  flags  in  1887  was  as  follows :  French,  214,-  ment  demanded  an  indemnity  of  $250,000  with 
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$25,000  additional  to  be  paid  to  the  wife  of  the  his  opposition  to  the  laying  of  an  English  cable 
trader  who  lost  bis  life  in  defending  the  station,  to  Mogador,  the  new  Spanish  minister  intimated 
The  smaller  sum  the  Sultan  a^re^  to  pay,  but  the  intention  of  his  Government  to  take  posses- 
not  the  other  claim  till  after  fuller  considenvtion.  sion  of  the  small  territory  of  Santa  Cruz  ae  Mar 
Juby,  he  said,  is  in  his  possessions,  but  is  so  far  Peqiiena,  south  of  Mogador,  near  the  mouth  of 
removed  from  his  capitals  that  he  can  not  hold  the  Yfnu  river,  the  Spanish  claim  to  which  was 
himself  responsible  for  the  lives  of  Europeans  conceded  by  the  Sultan  in  1888.  On  Sept.  5,  the 
there.  Much  friction  was  caused  by  the  action  people  of  Zamozet,  on  the  Riff  coast,  pillaged  a 
of  the  English  in  laying  a  cable  from  Gibraltar  Spanish  coasting  vessel  in  the  Bay  of  Alhucemas, 
to  Tangier  against  the  wishes  of  the  Sultan,  who  and  carried  off  the  captain,  a  passenger,  and  four 
in  withholding  his  permission  was  supported  by  sailors  as  hostages,  to  avert  punishment.  A  gun- 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  other  powers,  boat  from  Alhucemas  went  to  the  Riff  coast,  and 
The  caole  was  laid  secretly,  and  connected  with  recovered  the  vessel.  Some  men  who  landed  un- 
the  shore.  The  Sultan  demanded  that  it  should  der  a  flag  of  truce  were  fired  on  by  the  natives, 
be  removed,  but  this  the  English  minister,  Sir  The  vessel  that  was  plundered  was  said  to  be  a 
William  Kirby-Smith,  refused.  The  Sultan  even  smuggler  conveying  arms  and  amunition  to  a 
offered  to  pay  a  large  sum  if  the  company  rival  tribe.  Nevertheless,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
would  take  up  the  wire,  and  finally  ordered  that  ment  demanded  an  indemnity,  as  well  as  the  lib- 
it should  be  cut.  His  oiBcers  severed  the  cable  eration  of  the  captive  Spaniards.  The  Moorish 
as  thejr  supposed,  but  it  was  only  a  false  one.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  suggested  an  inquiry 
Early  m  1889  the  cable  either  broke  or  was  found  as  to  whether  the  vessel  was  attempting  to  land 
and  cut  by  the  Moors.  The  'company  applied  contraband.  The  owners  asserted  that  she  was 
for  permission  to  complete  the  cable.  The  Sul-  bound  for  Tangier  to  get  a  cargo  of  cattle,  poul- 
tan  replied  that  he  would  grant  it  as  soon  as  he  try,  and  eggs  and  return  to  Malaga,  but  was 
had  the  concurrence  of  all  the  European  repre-  carried  out  of  her  course  by  the  current.  The 
sentatives  at  Tangier.  The  British  minister,  incident  seemed  to  the  Africanists  in  Spain  to 
who  had  slyly  circumvented  the  Moorish  author-  furnish  an  opportunity  for  establishing  Spanish 
ities  was  sick  at  the  time  that  permission  to  re-  predominance  in  Morocco,  and  therefore  a  great 
pair  the  cable  was  openly  asked,  and  also  to  ex-  popular  agitation  and  commotion  were  aroused, 
tend  it  to  Mogador.  The  difficulties  between  the  The  Government,  for  two  days  after  the  affair 
governments  had  led  to  various  indignities  being  became  known  through  private  channels,  took 
put  upon  Englishmen  by  the  officials,  and  a  few  no  measures  except  to  call  for  the  release  of  the 
weeks  before  English  travelers  had  been  assault-  captives  and  institute  inquiries,  being  aware  of 
ed  by  the  mob  in  the  streets  of  Rabat.  In  order  the  questionable  character  of  the  plundered  ves- 
to  restore  British  prestige,  settle  finally  the  cable  sel,  and  was  only  driven  to  take  an  aggressive 
question,  and  influence  the  decision  of  the  Cape  tone  by  the  agitation  of  the  annexationists.  The 
«iuby  matter,  the  English  Government  decided  attack  on  the  Spanish  landing-party  afforded  a 
to  try  the  proved  remedy  of  intimidation,  colorable  pretext  for  energetic  action  aside  from 
About  April  1,  five  large  men-of-war  suddenly  the  original  cause  of  the  difficulty.  A  Spanish 
entered  the  harbor  of  Tangier,  and  the  menace  squadron  was  ordered  to  Tangier,  where  it  was 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  cable  was  openly  anchored  when  the  Sultan  made  his  public  entry 
laid  without  any  opposition  along  the  beach,  into  the  city,  and  took  part  in  the  salutes  and 
The  indemnity  of  $25,000  for  the  killing  of  Mr.  honors  paid  to  the  Moorish  ruler.  When  the 
Morris  was  paid  on  April  10.  news  came  that  the  Riffians  had  fired  on  a  boat's 
Quarrel  with  Spain. — ^The  Spanish  Annexa-  crew  from  the  gunboat  "Cocodril  "  20,000  men 
tionists  were  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  were  ordered  to  the  seaboard,  and  20,000  more 
mission  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  Pope  Leo  XIII,  were  called  to  arms.  The  Sultan  sent  commis- 
which  the  Moors  were  led  to  believe  would  bring  sioners  to  the  Riff  coast,  on  receiving  the  first 
about  the  conference  that  had  failed  to  meet  be-  communication  from  the  Sftanish  minister,  to 
cause  France  and  England  could  not  agree  on  demand  the  release  of  the  imprisoned  sailors  and 
the  programme.  The  Moorish  embassy  to  Ger-  threaten  with  death  any  person  guilty  of  killing 
many  and  its  brilliant  reception,  the  rumored  Christians.  The  captors  surrenderea  the  Span- 
proiect  of  a  German  coaling-station  on  the  coast  iards.  Urged  by  the  English  Government,  the 
of  Morocco,  the  Italian  contracts,  the  French  Sultan  expressed  a  willingness  to  accede  to  all 
and  Belgian  railroad  enterprises,  the  English  ca-  reasonable  demands. 

ble,  and  the  spread  of  Endish  influence  in  the  MUSIC,  PROGRESS  OF,  IN   1889.     In 

interior  of  Morocco,  were  all  considered  as  diplo-  looking  back  upon  the  achievements  in  dramatic 

matic  advantages  gained  over  Spain,  and  laia  to  music  during  the  past  year,  we  observe  a  pre- 

the  charge  of  Diosdado,  the  Spanish  minister  ponderance  of  German  and  Austrian  composers. 

at  Tangier,  who  was  recalled  by  the  Goveniment  Although  dozens  of  newly  created  operas  are  her- 

as  soon  as  he  was  attacked  in  the  Cortes,  and  in  aided  from  France  every  year,  we  do  not  hear  of 

his  place  Figuera  was  appointed.    A  subsidized  their  performance  ;  only  one  opera  of  the  serious 

line  of  steamers  between  Cadiz  and  Tangier  was  style  was  brought  out  in  Paris  in  1889.   In  comic 

expected  to  promote  Spanish  commerce  and  in-  opera,  the  French  composers  proved  more  active, 

fluence ;  yet  there  were  no  appreciable  results,  and  Italy  did  not  fail  to  do  its  share,  while  Eng- 

while  the  trade  with  England,  Germany,  and  land  also  showed  greater  productiveness  than 

France  grew  steadily.    France  succeeded  in  hav-  usual.    The  great  "  boom  "  m  operettas  seems  to 

ing  the  obnoxious  governor  of  the  oasis  of  Figuig  be  abating ;  although,  especially  in  Germany,  the 

removed  and  a  man  devoted  to  her  interests  ap-  number  of  novelties  is  still  more  than  is  desir- 

pointed.     When  the  Sultan,  in  deference  to  the  able,  the    majority    are   evidently    short-lived, 

naval  demonstration  at  Tangier,  desisted  from  France,  which  once  supplied  the  world  with  pro- 
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ductions  of  this  kind,  is  outdone  by  Italy,  where,  poser ;  an  important  part  is  assigned  to  the 

of  late  years,  the  operetta  has  been  cultivated  to  chorus,  the  single  persons   and  situations  are 

a  greater  extent  thtin  the  opera  seria.    Of  ballets  well  characterized,  and  the  g^radation  of  effect  is 

and  spectacular  pieces  there  was  a  profusion  in  well-nigh  perfect.    "Philippine  Welser,"  in  five 

all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.    But  we  acts,  by  Carl  Pohl,  libretto  after  the  drama  of 

will  pass  the  events  themselves  in  review,  giving  Oscar   von    Redwitz  (Stettin,  Stadttheater,  in 

precedence  to  Germany,  where  New  Year*s  Day  March),    conducted    by   the   composer.    *'  Die 

was  celebrated  with  the  patriotic  work  of  a  native  KOnigsbraut,'*  in  three  acts,  by  Robert  Puchs, 

com  poser.  li  bretto  by  J.  Sch  nitzer  (Vienna,  Uofopemtheater, 

Operas. — "  Des  grossen  KOnig's  Rekrut,"  pa-  March  27).      The  gloomy  Elfrida  legend  here 

triotic  opera  in  three  acts,  by  M.  Clarus,  libretto  appears  for  the  first  time  treated  from  a  cheerful 

by  W.  Meves  (Brunswick,  Hoftheater,  Jan.  1);  point  of  view;  King  Edgar  does  not  wed  the  fair 

tde  subject  is  an  episode  during  the  Seven  Years'  Elfrida,  but  her  sister,  and  Ethelnold,  the  king's 

War,  treated  musically  in  the  style  of  operetta  friend,  is  not  murdered  by  him,  but  remains  in 

rather  than  grand  opera.    The  several  euective  possession  of  his  wife  coveted  by  the  king.    The 

military  scenes  with  which  the  work  is  inter-  libretto  betokens  more  than  usual  dramatic  skill 

snersed  met  with  particular  favor.    "  Der  Sanct  and  feeling  for  scenic  effects,  but  unfortunately 

Katharinentag,"  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  often  suggests  the  operetta,  which  element  cun- 

by  Wilhelm  Preudenberg,  who  also  wrote  the  ously  enough  is  increased  rather  than  lessened 

libretto  (Augsburg,  Stadttheater,  Jan.  4),  con-  by  the  character  of  the  music,  otherwise  highly 

ducted  by  the  composer,  who  scored  a  decided  commendable.    **  Die  letzten  Tage  von  Thule,^* 

success.    "  Der  alte  Dessauer,  patriotic  opera  in  romantic  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Georg  Rauchen- 

three  acts,  by  Otto  Neitzel,  libretto  by  Paul  ecker  (Elberfeld,  Stadttheater,  April  2).    "Lore- 

Kurth  (Wiesbaden,  Hoftheater,  Jan.  27).    "  Ja-  ley,"  romantic  opera  in  four  acts,  by  Emil  Nau- 

kobyn  *'  (The  Jacobin).  Czechish  romantic  opera  mann,  libretto  by  Otto  Roquette  (Berlin,  KOnig- 

in  three  acts,  by  Anton  Dvorak,  libretto  by  Mme.  liches,  Opernhaus,  April  9).     "  Eddystone,"  in 

Marie  Cervinka-Rieger  (Prague,  Nati(mal  The-  three  acts,  by  Adolf  WallnSfer,  who  also  wrote 

at  re,  Feb.  12) ;  the  work,  which  was  received  with  the  libretto,  after  a  novel  of  Wilhelm  Jensen 

much  enthusiasm,  lacks  uniformity  of  style,  in-  (Prague,  Deutsches  Lat^estheater,    Sept.  27) ; 

dining  partly  to  comic  and  partly  to  grana  onera,  the  composer,  who  is  the  heroic  tenor  at  that 

but  is  invested  with  much  dramatic  fire,meloaious  theatre,  sang  the  principal  part  (Lord  Edgar), 

"  '  numerous  honors,  in  his 
is  conceived  entirely 
I  main  part  being  as- 

llof theater,  April  7).    The  performance  at  ZQ-  signed  throughout  to  the  orchestra,  which  seems 

rich  was  attended  by  a  large  audience,  whose  the  more  strange,  as  the  composer  is  a  singer, 

sympathy  increased  with  every  act ;  what  char-  "  Der  Vasall  von  Szigeth,"  in  four  acts,  by  An- 

acterizesthe  composition  in  the  first  place,  is  the  tonio  Smareglia,  libretto  by  Luigi  Illica  and  P. 

excellent  instrumentation  with  its  manifold  and  Pozza,  translated  into  German  by  Max  Kalbeck 

surprising  effects;  Wagner  has  been  the  com-  (Vienna,  Uofopemtheater,  Oct.  4),- won  consider- 

poser's  model,  who,  nevertheless,  asserts  remark-  able  success,  especially  with  the  first  two  acts, 

able  independence.  The  vocal  parts  are  skillfully  while  the  last  act  proved  less  effective.    The 

treated,  and  the  melodies  are  the  outcome  of  a  composer,  who  is  totally  blind  and  hard  of  hear- 

healthy  natural  sentiment.    Several  of  the  cho-  ing,  was  repeatedly  called  before  the  footlights, 

ruses  are  strikingly  original,  and  the  conclusions  **  Der  RQbezahl,"  Czechish  opera,  by  J.  R.  Roz- 

of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  acts  most  impress-  koSny  (Prague,  National  Theatre,  Oct,  18).  "  Das 

ive.    "  Fernando,"  by  Wilhelm  Floderer  (Brtlnn,  Mfldchen  vom  See,"  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 

Stadttheater,  Febniary).     Without  pretension,  by  Otto  Klauwell,  libretto  by  Leo  Vonderwied, 

the  work  is  distinguished  for  excellent  orches-  after  GerstScker's  tale  "  Germelshausen  "  (O)- 

tration,  and  contains  many  pleasing   original  logne,  Stadttheater,  Oct.  20).    The  music  of  this 

melodies:  it  met  with  the  kindliest  reception,  dramatic  maiden  effort  of  the  composer,  who  is 

**  Der  Meisterdieb,"  Eine  deutsche  Mftr  in  drei  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of   Cologne,  is 

Theilen,  by  Eugen  Lindner,  libretto,  freely  after  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil  of  the  romantic  school, 

Arthur  Fitger's  poem,  by  Gustav  Kastropp  and  showing  the  influence  of  Schumann ;  its  success 

the  composer  (Weimar,  Hoftheater,   March  3),  was  verv  fair.     *•  Emerich  Fortunat,"  in  three 

conducted  by  the  composer  (Dresden,  Hofthea-  acts,  by  E.  N.  von  Reznicek,  libretto  by  Eduard 

ter,    Sept.    18),    met    in    both    places   with  a  Dubsky  von  Wittenau  (Prague,  Deutsches  Lan- 

thorougnly  favorable  reception.    "  Manuel  Ven-  destheater,  Nov.  8).  "  Die  Hochzeit  des  Monchs," 

egas,"  in  a  prelude  and  three  acts,  by  Richard  in  four  acts,  by  August  Klughardt  (partly  re- 

Heuberger,  libretto  by  Josef  V.  Widmann,  after  modeled,  Dessau,  Hoftheater,  Nov.  15).    "  Ru- 

a  novel  of  Juan   Ruiz  de  Alarcon  (died  1(J39)  salka "  (The  Water-nymph),  Russian  opera,  by 

(Leipsie,  Neues  Stadttheater,  March  27).     Al-  Dargomiszkv  (Prague,  National  Theatre,  Nov. 

though  the  composer  was  the  recipient  of  many  23),  for  the  first  time  outside  of  Russia.    '*  Der 

honors,  the  opera  is  severely  discussed  by  the  Rich  ter  von  (iranada,"  in  three  acts,  by  Richard 

Leipsie  critic  Bernstlorf,  who    reproaches  the  von  Perger,  who  also  wrote  the  libretto  (Cologne, 

composer  with  the  tendency  to  **  out- Wagnerize  "  Stadttheater,  Dec.  8),  earned  much  applause,  well 

the  master  of  Bayrouth.  *"  Die  Bergknappen,"  deserved    by  the    intrinsically    worthy   music 

by  Armin   Frllh,  libretto  by  Theodor  K5mer  offered  by  the  composer  in  this,  his  first  dra- 

(Xordhausen,  in  March),  conducted  by  the  com-  matic  effort.     **  Marino  Faliero,"  by  Wilhelm 

poser.     The  opportunities  latent  in  the  poet's  Freudenberg  (Ratisbon,  Stadttheater,  Dec.  29). 

text  have  been  skillfully  embraced  by  the  com-  "  Esclarmonde,"  romantie  opera  in  four  acts,  by 
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Jnles  Massenet,  libretto  by  Alfred  Blau  and  libretto  bj  S^miane  and  G^rds  (Geneva,  Cursaal- 
Louis  de  Gramont  (Paris,  Opera-Comique,  May  Theater,  in  August).  '*  Le  Contrat/'  by  J.  J.  G. 
16),  met  with  the  wannest  reception,  which  P^navaire,  libretto  by  Jules  Ruelle  (Boulo^e- 
neither  libretto  nor  music  fully  aeserved ;  the  sur-Mer,  in  September).  **Un  Modele,"by  D5on 
love  scenes  in  the  third  and  fourth  act,  and  all  Schlesinger,  libretto  by  Andr6  Thomas  and  Le- 
the lyric  moments  of  the  opera,  are  the  best,  rouge  (Blankenberghe,  Belgium,  in  September), 
while  in  the  dramatic  scenes  the  composer's  in-  "  D^Idamie,"  by  Uenri  Marshal,  libretto  by 
yentive  power  does  not  prove  adequate  to  his  Edouard  NoSl  (Rouen,  Thd&tre-Lyrique-Fran- 
task.  **  Brinio,"  lyric  opera,  by  Van  Millingen,  cais).  .'*  Comarino,"  by  L^on  Rosellen,  libretto 
libretto  by  Van  Lochen  (Amsterdam,  Park-The-  dv  Felix  Cohen  (Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens).  ^*La 
ater,  in  August).  "  Norma,"  by  J.  Rijken  (Rot-  Meuni^re  de  Marly,"  by  Maurice  Lefevre  (Brus- 
terdam,  end  of  November).  '^  Marcos  Botzaris,"  sels,  Th^ittre  de  la  Monnaie,  Dec.  14).  '*  Gli 
Greek  opera,  by  Carreris  (Marseilles,  Th^tre  du  Amanti  dl  Teruel,"  by  Tomas  Breton  (Madrid, 
Gymnase,  October),  by  a  Greek  opera  troupe.  Teatro  Real,  in  February).  '*  Occhi  azzurri,"  in 
**  Aben-Hamet,"  by  lli^odore  Dubois  (Paris,  at  one  act,  by  Cavalieri,  libretto  by  Erminia  Mar- 
Mme.  Calzado's,  i)ec  Unaccompanied  on  the  zochi  (Fossano,  Piedmont,  in  March).  '* Leo- 
pianoforte  by  the  composer.  "  Flavia,"  by  Sau-  nina,"  by  Guiseppe  Verdi  (not  the  famous  Verdi) 
yinet  (Lisbon,  Teatro  DoQa  Maria,  in  August).  (Cremona,  Teatro  Concordia,  in  April).  '*Le 
**  Edgar,"  in  four  acts,  by  Giacomo  Puccini,  li-  donne  curiose,"  in  three  acts,  by  Emuio  Usiglio, 
bretto  by  Ferdinando  Fontana  (Milan,  Scala,  libretto  after  GoIdoni*s  well-known  comedy 
April  221  **  Agnese  Visconti,"  by  Antonio  Nani  (Rome,  Teatro  Costanzi,  in  April),  met  with  the 
(Malta,  Royal  Opera  House,  in  Spring).  '*  Beida,"  most  flattering  reception ;  the  opera  is  com  mended 
by  Angelo  Bottagisio,  libretto  by  Ugo  Capetti  as  one  of  the  happiest  contemporaneous  efforts  in 
(Milan,  Teatro  Manzoni,  in  September).  **  Clara,"  this  field.  "  L'Oste  gabbato,^  burlesque  opera, 
by  Panizza-Pugnalini  (Milan,Teatro  Manzoni,  in  bv  Cesare  Au^usto  Furlanetto  (Venice,  Istituto 
September).  "  William  Ratcliffe,"  by  Emilio  Marco  Foscanni,  in  April).  **  Ettore  Fleramos- 
Pizzi,  libretto  by  Zanardini  (Bologna,  Teatro  ca,"  by  Lucidi  (Rome,  Teatro  Costanzi,  Septera- 
Communale,  Oct.  31), scored  a  great  success;  the  ber).  "Cavalleria  rusticana,"  by  Gastaldon,  li- 
oomposer  was  called  forth  twenty-five  times,  bretto  by  Bartocci- Fontana  (Rome,  Teatro  Nazio- 
**  1  Corsari,"  by  Giuseppe  Guardione  (Florence,  nale,  in  September^.  "  Nama,"  intermezzo  by  Al- 
Teatro  CJmberto).  "  Adriana  Lecouvreur,"  by  f redo  Donizetti,  lioretto  by  Bignotti  (Milan,  Tea- 
Ettore  Perosio  (Genoa,  Teatro  Paganini,  Nov.  tro  Filodramatico,  in  October  or  November).  "II 
13).  *'  Mariska,"  by  Giacomo  Deir  Orefice  (Tu-  piccolo  Haydn,"  by  Alfredo  Soffredini,  who  also 
rin,  Teatro  Carignano,  in  November).  "  La  Bat-  wrote  the  libretto  (Faenza,  Teatro  Communale, 
taglia  di  Dame,"  by  Giovanni  Ferrua,  libretto  by  in  November).  "  Nerina,"  in  three  acts,  by  Carlo  * 
Maurizio  Toussaicat  rPurin,  Circolo  Artistico,  Chiappani  (Trent,  Nov.  161  ^^Lully,  lyric- 
Dea  6).  "Gorjuscha,  Russian  opera  in  four  comic  opera  in  four  acts,  ny  Carl  Hofmann, 
acts,  by  Anton  Rubinstein  (St^  Petersburg,  libretto  oy  Josef  Weyl  (Stettin,  Stadttheater, 
Marien-Theater,  Dec  8),  on  the  occasion  of  the  March  6).  ^  Margot's  EntfUhrung,"  by  J.  C. 
composer's  jubilee.  "  The  Rose  of  Windsor,"  by  Metzs^er,  libretto  b^  A.  Schirmer  (Troppau,  in 
Walter  Parke  and  Bond  Matthews  (Aocrington,  March).  "  Eulenspiegel,"  a  musical  comedy  in 
England,  in  August).  "  The  Castle  of  Como,"  two  acts,  hj  Cynll  ICistler  (WOrzburg,  Stadt- 
by  George  Cookie,  libretto  by  Searle,  after  Bui-  theater,  April  15).  '*  Iduna,"  in  three  acts,  by 
wer*8  "Lady  of  Lyons"  (Liverpool,  October;  J.  P.  (jotthard,  libretto  by  Bohrmann-Riegen 
London,  Opera  Comique,  November).  "  Belphe-  (Gotha,  Hoftheater,  April  17;  Coburg,  May  12). 
trar,"  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  by  Alfred  "  Die  Brautfahrt,"  romantic-comic  opera,  by 
Christensen  (South  Shields,  Theatre  Royal,  Oct.  Hermann  Winter  (Salzburg,  Stadttheater,  in 
27).  **  Theodora,"  by  Willie  W.  Furst  (San  Fran-  Aprib.  "  Die  Braut  von  Frascati,"  in  four  acts, 
Cisco).  *  "  Lo  Schiavo,"  by  Carlos  Gomez,  libretto  bv  Aaolf  Arenson,  libretto  after  the  Italian,  by  J. 
by  Alfred  Tannay  and  Biodolfo  Tarravacini  (Rio  Montell  (Hamburg,  Stadttheater,  Oct.  25).  ''Die 
de  Janeiro,  Teatro  Imperial,  Sept.  28).  Brautschau,"  by  Oscar  Fuchs,  libretto  by  Albert 
Comlo  Operas.—*'  Eros,"  in  one  act,  by  Fr6-  Kasten  (Neustrelitz,  Hoftheater,  in  OctoberV. 
d6ric  Le  R!ey,  libretto  b^  Goujon  and  Daniel  "  Margittek,"  in  three  acts,  by  Erik  Meyer-Hel- 
(Rouen,  The&tre  des  Arts,  m  January).  '*  Nadia,"  mund,  libretto  by  R  Bunge  and  J.  Freund  (Mag- 
in  one  act,  by  Jules  Bordier,  libretto  by  Paul  deburg,  Stadttheater,  Dec.  5).  "  In  Florenz," 
Milliet  (Brussels,  Theatre  de  Ja  Monnaie,  Jan.  18).  Swedish  opera  buffa,  by  Mme.  Helene  Munktell 
*'La  Cigale  madrilene,"  in  two  acts,  by  Joanni  (Stockholm,  Uoyol  Theatre,  in  July  or  August). 
Perronet,  libretto  by  Leon  Vemoux  (Paris,  Opd-  "  Paul  Jones,"  in  three  acts,  by  Robert  rlan- 
ra-Comique,  Feb.  15).  "  Le  Seigneur  Pandolfo,"  quette  (London,  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  Jan. 
by  Gustave  Canobi,  libretto  by  D'Hervilly  (Ren-  12);  the  title  rdle,  written  originally  for  a  bari- 
nes.  Grand  Thd&tre,  in  February).  "Rencontre  tone,  was  created  by  an  American  sincrer,  Miss 
impr^vue,"  in  one  act,  by  Richard  Mandl,  libretto  Agnes  Huntington,  whose  rich  contralto  voice 
by  A.  Larsonneur  (Rouen,  ThMtre  des  Arts,  in  seemed  to  meet  all  the  requirements.  Being  at 
March).  "  Ija  Jeunesse  d'Haydn,"  by  Mile.  C.  the  same  time  an  excellent  actress,  she  made  a 
Carissan  (Paris,  at  Duprez*s  house,  April  8).  most  favorable  impression,  and  is  warmly  praised 
"Jenny,"  by  Clement  Broutin  (Roubaix,  in  by  the  critics.  "Delia,"  by  Procida  fiucalossi 
April).  **J( nil,"  by  Gilbert  des  Roches  (Baroness  (Bristol,  Enpland,  Princess  Theatre,  in  March). 
Legoux)  (Nice,  April  11).  "La  Serenade,"  in  "  Pickwick,'*  bv  Edward  Solomon,  libretto  after 
two  acts,  by  Andre  Martinet,  libretto  by  Charles  Dickens  (London,  Comedy  Theatre,  in  March). 
Fourcauix  (Geneva,  Cursaal-Theater,  in  summer).  "  Doris,"  in  three  acts,  bv  Alfred  Cellier,  libretto 
**Pierxx)t  puni,"  in  one  act,  by  Henri  Cieutat,  by  H.  P.  Stephenson  (London,  Lyric  Theatre^ 
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April   20).     "Mignonette,"  by  Henry  Parker  (Berlin,  Priedrich-Wilhelmgtadtisches  Theater, 

(London,  Royalty  Theatre,  in  April).    "Marjo-  Oct.  24).    **Gil  Bias  von  Santillana,"  by  Alfons 

rie,"  in  three  acts,  by  Walter  Slaughter  (Lon-  Czibulka,  libretto  by  F.  Zell  and  M.  West  after 

don.  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  July  18).    "  Pe-  the  French  of  Le  o&ge  (Hamburg  Carl-Schultze 

nelope,"  by  Edward  Solomon,  libretto  by  Haw-  Theater,  Nov.  28),  conducted  by  the  composer, 

tre^  (London,  Comedy^  Theatre,  in  October).    **La  ^*Page  Fritz,'' by  Alfred  Strasser  and  Max  von 

Pnma  Donna,"  by  Tito  Mattel,  libretto  by  Mur-  Weinzierl,  libretto  by  A.  Landsberg  and  R.  Genee 

ray  (London,  Avenue  Theatre,  Oct,  16).    "  The  (Prague,  Deutsches   Theater,  Nov.  24).    **  Das 

Red  Hussar,"  by  Edward  Solomon,  libretto  by  Orakel,"  by  Josef  Hellmesberger,  Jr.,  libretto  by 

H.  C.  Stephenson  (London,  Lyric  Theatre,  in  No-  J.  Schnitzer  (Vienna,  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Nov. 

vember).    **  The  Rustic,"  by  W.  F.  Halley  (in  30).    **  La  Vdnus  d'Arles,"  by  Vamey,  libretto 

Adelina  Patti's  Welsh  castle,  Craiff-y-Nos,  in  Oc-  by  Paul  Ferrier  and  A.  Liorat  (Paris,  Thdfttre 

tober).    "America,"  by  Ernst  Seiler,  libretto  by  des  Nouveaut^s,  Jan.  80).  "Le  Retour  d'Ulvsse," 

W.  A.  Smith  (Philadelphia,  Academy  of  Music,  by  Raoul  Pugjio,  libretto  by  Pabrice  Carr6  (l^aris, 

in  Januarv).    "  Said  Pasha,"  in  three  acts,  by  Bouff es-Parisiens,  Feb.  1).    '*  Les  Beaupluraards 

Richard  Stahl,  libretto  by  the  composer  and  by  dans  Tembarras,"  by  L^on  Regnisel,  libretto  by 

Scott  Marble  (Philadelpha,  Grand  6pera  House,  Victor  Gto  (Fontainebleau,  in  Apnl).    "  Fisa- 

Jan.  14;  New  York,  Star  Theatre,  Feb.  25);  rella,"  by  Justin  Clarice,  libretto  by  Chanes 

brought  out  before  (1888)  in   San    Francisco,  Grandmougin  and  Jules  M^ry  (Paris,  Th^tre 

where  it  ran  for  one  hundred  nights.    "  The  Beaumarchais,  in  June).    "  La  Fille  de  Caoolet," 

Royal  Tramp,"  by  Charles  Puemer  (Philadel-  vaudeville  by  Chivot  and  Duru,  music  bv  Ed- 

phia,  Jan.   28).     "  Priscilla,  or   the  Pilgrim's  mond  Audran  (Paris,  The&tre  des  Yari^tees,  in 

Proxy,"  by  Thomas  W.  Surrette,  libretto  by  July).    "  Monsieur  Huchot,"  by  Justin  *Cl^rice, 

Henry  D.  Coolidge  (Concord,  Mass.,  in  Febru-  libretto  by  Jacques  T6r^nd  (Paris,  Bouffes- 

ary).    "  Don  Quixote,"  by  Reginald  de  Koven  Parisiens,  Oct.  8).    "  Le  Mari  de  la  Reine,"  in 

ana  Harry  B.  Smith  (Boston,  Nov.  18}.  three  acts,  hj  Andr6  Messager,  libretto  by  Blum 

Operettas. — "  Die  Traumprinzessin,"  by  H.  and  Touchc  (Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  D*ec.  18). 

Mana  Wallner,  libretto  by  F.  Heidrich  and  V.  Ho-  "  Gli  Italiani  in  Africa,"  by  Yalverde  (Casale,  in 

rak  (Baden,  near  Yienna,  Stadttheater,  Jan.  5).  January).    "  Una  Spedizione  in  Africa,"  by  Car- 

"  Der  SchlosserkOnig,"  by  Eduard  Kremser,  li-  melo  Preite  (Peschiera,  in  January).  "  La  Foma- 

bretto  by  Ludwiff  Held  and  Schier (Yienna,  Thea-  rina,"  by  Paolo  Ma^gi  (Bologna,  l^eatro  Brunetti). 

ter  an  der  Wien,  Jan.  12).  "  Die  indlsche  Wittwe,"  "  La  Mandra«)la,bV  Prince  Teora,  libretto  by 

by  C^ustav  Geiringer,  libretto  by  R  Gen^  and  F.  L.    Guida   (Naples,  Teatro    de'   Fiorentini,  in 

Zell  (Yienna,  Theater  an  der  Wein,  Feb.  9).  "Der  March).     "Tramway,"  bj   Collaretto  (Savona, 

Sklavenh&ndler,"  by  Franz  Soucoup,  libretto  by  Politeana).    "  II  Casino  di  campagna,"  by  Dom- 

Paul  von  SchOnthan  and  H.  Bohrmann  (Ham-  enico  Quercetti  (Osima,  province  of  Ancona). 

burg,  Carl-Schultze  Theater,  Feb.  9).    "  Capitiln  *'  Li  A  more  del  ciuchetto,  in  Roraanesone  dia^ 

Fracassa,"  by  Rudolf  Dellinffer,  libretto  by  Zell  lect,  by  Cesare  Pascucci  (Rome,  Teatro  Manzoni, 

and  Gen6e  (Hamburg,  CarfSchultze  Theater,  in  April).    "Le  Discluse,"  bv  Marco  Costa,  li- 

March  2 ;  Cassel,  Hoftheater,  June  13 ;  Nurem-  bretto  by  Roberto  Bracco  (Naples,  in  April), 

berg,  Sommer    Theater :    Rotterdam,  Deutsche  "  Un   Dono  fatale,"  by   Zambelli,  libretto  by 

Oper,    Sept.    1 ;    Munich,    Sept.    14 ;    Yienna  Nicolo  Bacigalupo  (Genoa,  Atheletic  Club  Cristo- 

Sept.  21),  every  where  conducted  b^  the  composer,  foro  ColomTO,  in  April),  composed  for  and  per- 

" StefiEen-Langer,"  by  Max  Gabriel,  libretto  by  formed  by  children.    "La  (Jrotta  di  Merlino," 

Oscar  Walther,  after  Birch-Pfeifler's  play  of  the  by  Ugo  Bemazzi,  who  also  wrote  the  libretto 

same   name  (Magdeburg,  Wilhelm-Theater,  in  (ttavenna,  Teatro  Mariani,  in  May) ;  the  author 

March).  "  Der  schSne  Kaspar,"  by  Joseph  Bayer,  is  the  mayor  of  that  citv.    "  Abukadabar,"  by 

libretto  by  Zell  (Munich,  Gftrtnerplatz-Theater,  Crescenzo  Buongiorno  (Naples,  Teatro  Fenice, 

April  6\  "  Der  Fuchsraajor,"  by  Sigmund  Bach-  in  September).    "  Botton  oi  rossa,"  by  'Mattio 

rich,  libretto  by  Otto  Weiss  and  F.  Mamroth  Forte  (Naples,  Teatro  Fenice,  in  October).  "Pipet- 

(Prague,  Deutsches  Theater,  April  14).  "  Der  Lie-  to  a  fatto  sega  alia  scuola,"  by  Cesare  Pascucci 

besbrunnen,"  romantic-comic  operetta  in  three  (Rome,  Teatro  Manzoni,  in  October).    "I  Grena- 

acta,  by  Paul    Mestrozi,  libretto  after   Scribe  dieri,"  by  Yalente  (Turin,  Teatro  Gerbino).    "  11 

(Yienna,  Fllrst-Theater,  April  21,).    "  Der  Arae-  Yiaggio  di  Stenterello  nella  luna,"  by  Giulio  Cac- 

rikaner,"  by  Gothov-GrQnecke,  libretto  by  Gustav  cialli  (Mantelupo,  in  October).    "  La  Freccia  do- 

von  Moser  (Gorlitz,  Wilhelm-Theater,  June  19).  rata,"  by  Bertaggia  (Naples,  Teatro  Fenice,  in 

"  Der  Adjutant,"  by  Cari  Weinberger,  libretto  November).    "  11  Marchese  del  Grille,"  in  Ro- 

by  A.  Ruprecht  (Baden,  near  Yienna,  Arena,  manesque   dialect,  by  Mascetti  (Rome,  Teatro 

July  131    "  Die  Spiritisten,"  by  Julius  EinOds-  Metastasio,  in  December).    "  Lia  di  Beaumont," 

hofer,  libretto  by  E.  Weissbereer  (Innsbruck,  by  Salvatore  Sciarra  (Rome,  Circolo  Giomalistioo, 

Stadttheater,  in  July).     "  Der  Herr  Abb^,"  in  in  December).    "  Certamen  nacional,"  zarzuela, 

two  acts,  by  Alfred  Zamara,  libretto  by  Yictor  by  Nieto,  libretto  bv  Perrin  and  Palacios  (Barce- 

Ldon  and  Josef  Brackc  (Munich,  Gftrtnerplatz-  lona,  Eldorado,  in  January).    '*  El  Gorro  frigio," 

Theater,  August  10).     "  Der  Abenteurer,"  by  by  the  same,  libretto  by  Lamoureux  and  Lucio 

Karl  Stix,  libretto  by  Adolf  Philipp  and  Emil  (ibid.,  in  February).    "  Piccolino,"  by  Augus- 

Sondormann  (Hamburg,  Carl-Schultze  Theater,  to  Machado  (Lisbon,  Teatro  Trinidad,  in  Feb- 

Sept.  14).  "  Das  NarrentestAment,"  by  Ladislaus  ruary).     "  El    Matin   de  Araniuez,"  by    Mar- 

Unger,  libretto  by  Ludwig  Pick  and  M.  Simon  (jues   (Madrid).    **  016,  Sevilla,"  by   Caballero, 

(Totis,  Hungary,    Count    EszterhAzy's    private  libretto  by  Jackson  (Madrid).    "  El  Arte  d'ena- 

theater,  Oct.  10),     "  Der  Polengraf,    by  Louis  morar,"  by  Laymaria,  libretto  by  Fola  (Madrid, 

Roth,  libretto  by  Richard  Gen^  and  E.  Fritzsche  in  December).    "Guira  illustraua,"by  Jimenez^ 
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libretto  by  Ruesca  and  Arango  (ibid.).  "John  TempSte,'*  in  three  acts  and  six  tableaux,  bv 
Smith,"  by  Laur  and  Calcott  (London,  Prince  of  Jules  Barbier,  after  Shakespeare's  **  Tempest, 
Wcdes  Theatre,  in  March).  '*  The  Gondoliers,  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas  (Paris,  Op^ra,  June 
or  the  King  of  Barataria,"  by  Arthur  Sullivan,  26),  made  on  the  whole  a  favorable  impression, 
libretto  by  Gilbert  (London,  &ivoy  Theatre,  Dec  although  the  music  is  not  written  in  tne,  com- 
7).  **  Bismarck,*'  by  Berger  and  Jacobson  (New  poser's  best  vein.  The  new  decorations,'  fine- 
York).  **  La  Recluta,"  by  Ulrick  (Montevideo,  ly  painted,  excited  the  greatest  admiration,  and 
Politeama,  in  November).  .  are  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  even  on  that  stage ; 
Ballets.— '*  Irene,"  by  Casati,  music  by  George  the  fantastic  subject,  most  cleverly  adapted 
Jacoby  (London,  Alhambra,  in  January).  **Tne  by  Barbier,  offers  great  attractions  to  the  eye; 
Army  and  the  Navy,"  by  the  same  authors  (Lon-  one  of  the  finest  scenic  effects  is  produced  at  the 
don,  Alhambra,  in  April).  '*Astrce,"  by  the  close  by  the  golden  ship  arising  from  the  sea  and 
same  (ibid.).  "  Cleopatra,"  by  HervS  (London,  moving  onward  to  the  foreground.  "  £in  Tanx- 
Empire  Theatre).  "  A  Dream  of  Happiness,"  by  fest  in  Versailles,"  divertissement  by  Frenzl 
Katiii  Lanner,  music  by  Leopold  von  Wenzel  (Munich,  Hoftheater,  June  28).  "  Annibale,"  by 
(London,  Empire  Theatre,  in  December).  "  Die  Pogna,  music  by  Morenco  (Genoa,  Teatro  Carlo 
Jahreszeiten,'*  in  two  acts  and  four  tableaux,  by  Felice,  in  September).  "  Le  Songe  du  Peintre," 
£.  Taubert  and  E.  Graeb,  music  by  Paul  Hertel  divertissement  by  Mme.  Hennecart,  music  by 
(Berlin,  Royal  Opera-House,  Feb.  21) ;  the  change  Raoul  Schubert  (The  Hague,  Royal  Theatre,  in 
of  the  seasons  is  the  leading  idea  of  this  produc-  October).  **  Sonne  und  Erde,"  in  one  act,  bv 
tion,  which  has  no  partictuar  plot.  The  eye  is  Haszreiter  and  Gaul,  music  by  Josef  Bayer  (Vi- 
attracted  by  a  series  of  ingeniously  arranged  enna,  Hofopemtheater,  Nov.  19).  "Drachen- 
scenes,  well-composed  solo  and  ensemble  dances,  fels,"  music  bv  Renzo  Masutto  (Genoa,  SocietjlL 
which  were  executed  to  perfection,  and  a  mag-  Cristofora  Colombo).  Of  the  great  spectacular 
nificent  mounting,  while  the  mis^ic  contains  pieces  calculated  for  certain  especially  adapted 
much  that  is  pleasing  and  appropriate.  As  one  stages,  the  following  are  noteworthy :  '*  Ger- 
of  the  happiest  conceptions  must  be  particularly  mania,"  a  great  national  show  piece  with  ballet 
mentioned  the  '*  Fliederwalzer,"  in  the  second  and  choruses,  in  four  acts  and  twelve  tableaux, 
tableau.  **  La  Sulamite,"  by  Anatole  Leguin,  Ppem  by  Ernst  Scherenberg  (Berlin,  Victoria 
music  by  Charles  Haring  (Bordeaux,  Grand  Theater,  Feb.  16) ;"  Stanlev  in  Africa,"  a  picture 
Th^tre,  in  February).  "  The  Talisman,"  music  of  the  times  in  eleven  tableaux,  by  Alexander 
by  Riccardo  Crigo  (St  Petersburg,  in  February).  Moszkowski  and  R.  Nathanson  (Berlin,  ibid., 
**  Echo,"  by  Deggio  and  Th^phile,  music  by  De  Aug.  18) ;  **  Eglantine  "  (Les  Pommes  d*Or),  spec- 
Montalent  (Rouen,  Th^tre  des  Arts,  in  March),  tacular  operetta  by  Chivot,  Duru,  and  Blondeau- 
*'  Der  neue  Romeo,"  in  one  act,  scenarium  by  Monreal,  music  by  Edmond  Audran  (Hamburg, 
Dr.  Steiger,  music  by  the  same  and  by  Stojano-  Centralhallen-Theater,  March  2) ;  "  Riquet  &  la 
Tics  (Pesth,  Opera-House,  in  April).  The  enter-  Houppe,"  by  Ferrier  and  Clairville,  music  by 
taining  subject  is  borrowed  from  a  tale  by  Uoff-  Vamev  (Paris,  Folies  Dramatiques,  in  April) ; 
mann,  and  most  skillfully  adapted.  Tne  me-  **■  Le  Prince  Soleil,"  in  four  acts  and  twenty-two 
lodlous  music  found  great  favor.  **  Clio,  or  the  tableux,  by  H.  Raymond  and  P.  Burani,  music 
Triumph  of  Venus,"  by  Torres,  music  by  Juan  by  L^n  Vasseur  rParis,  Theatre  du  Ch&telet,  in 
Goula  (Barcelona,  Liceo,  in  April).  **  Im  Bal-  July) ;  '*  The  Royal  Oak,"  by  Augustus  Harris  and 
letsaal,"  by  Gyurian  (Frankfort,  June  18).    *'  La  Hamilton  (London,  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Sept  28). 

N 

NEBRASKA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  fund.    The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the 

the  Union  in  1867;  area,  76,855  square  miles;  State  in  1889  was  $182,768,528.41,  against  $176,- 

population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen-  012,820,45  in  1888.    The  total  assessment  of  rail- 

sus  (1880),  452,402 ;  capital,  Lincoln.  road  lines  and  equipment  was  $29,674,879.21 ;  of 

Goyernment. — The  following  were  the  State  other  railroad  property,  $1,422,898;  and  of  tele- 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  John  graph  lines,  $181,555.20.  The  rate  of  State  tax- 
M.  Thayer,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  ation  for  1889  was  about  6*52  mills,  producing  a 
George  D.  Meiklejohn;  Secretary  of  State,  total  of  $1,192,(X)8.27,  as  assessed  by  the  Board  of 
George  L.  Laws,  who  resigned  in  October  to  ac-  Eoualization* 

cept  a  nomination  to  Congress  in  the  Second  Leglslatlye  Session.— The  twenty-first  ses- 

District,  and  was  succeeded  by  B.  R  Cowdery ;  sion  of  the  State  Legislature  beean  on  Jan.  1, 

Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  Thomas  H.  Benton ;  and  adjourned  on  March  80.    On  Jan.  16,  United 

Treasurer,  John  E.  Hill ;  Attorney-General,  Will-  States  Senator  Charles  F.  Manderson,  who  was 

iam  Jjcese ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Republican  mem- 

tion,  George  B.  Lane;  Commissioner  of  Public  bers,  was  re-elected  by  the  following  vote :  Senate 

Lands  and  BuiMings,  J.  Steen ;  Chief  Justice  of  — Manderson  27,  Jo6n  A.  McShane  (the  Derao- 

the  Supreme  Court,  M.  B.  Reese ;  Associate  Jus-  cratic  nominee)  6 ;  House— Manderson  75,  Mc- 

tices,  Samuel  Maxwell  and  Amasa  Cobb.  Shane  21,  J.  Sterling  Morton  1.    The  most  itn- 

Finances. — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  portant  act  of  the  session  provides  for  the  sub- 
State  debt  for  several  years,  the  amount  being  mission  of  two  constitutional  amendments  to  the 
$449,267.85,  consisting  of  twenty-year  8-per-cent.  people  at  the  November  election  in  1890,  one  l)e- 
bonds  maturing  in  1897.  Nearly  three  fourths  mg  a  prohibitory  amendment,  the  other  provid- 
of  these  bonds  are  held  in  the  permanent  school  ing  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
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liquor  shall  be  licensed  and  regulated  by  law.  Offering  a  bounty  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  all  sugar 

Two  other  amendments  were  also  proposed — one  manufactured  in  the  State  from  beeta,  soiifhum,  or 

raising  the  salary  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  other  plants  grown  m  the  State. 

*     •oTtnA   ^^A  L*  Ai^^f^*^  i^A,*^  ^r^^^  {)i)£\ .  ¥\y^  Authorizing  the  levy  of  a  oounty  tax  not  exceeding 

to  $3,500,  and  of  district  judges  to  $3,000 ;  the  ^^^  ^^^^b  Sf  a  mill,  the  proceedfe  to  be  used  in  eocE 

other  mcreasmg   the  Supreme    Court    to    five  county  for  the  relief  and  funeral  expenses  of  indigent 


written  in  any  policy  shall  be  conclusively  taken    wop*-        ,  ^.        ^^  ^^^    ^     .  .i.     r,    ..  , 

to  be  the  true  loss  and  measure  of  damages.  AppropnaUng    $5,000    to    unprove    the  Capitol 


any 

with  _  _  _  — **       *  ^^        ,  r,  ^ 

the  act,  liable  to  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor-  ments  at'the  State  Industrial  School  at  Kearney'^j  also 

§  oration  injured  thereby  in  the  full  amount  of  $81,000  for  erecting  and  fumishing  a  south  wing  at 

amages  sustained.    Any  person,  partnership,  or  the  State  Indu^triaTHome  at  Milford. 

corporation  violating  the  act,  or  any  officer  or  ^^^**^^°5  **^«  "^^Fejl^J  ""^^  ^J  V^^^'*!! 

per^n  connected  with  such  partne«hip  or  coj^  ^^^^^Z^^orir^'Z^rT^^^^ 

poration,  IS  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceedmg  $1,000,  of^j,ges. 

or  imprisonment  not  over  six  months,  or  both.  ^ 

Any  offending  corporation  shall  forfeit  its  char-  The  total  appropriations  of  the  session 
ter,  and  partnerships  or  unincorporated  compa-  amounted  to  $2,380,828.88,  of  which  $316,240 
nies  shall  be  forbidden  to  do  business  in  their  was  for  buildings  and  improvements  at  State  in- 
former name.  Each  day  of  the  continuance  of  stitutions.  The  appropriations  for  the  State 
the  "  trust "  shall  be  a  separate  offense.  library  and  for  expenses  of  the  judiciary  amount 

An  irrigation  act  defines  at  length  the  rights  to  $222,819.70.    The  executive  departments  re- 

of  persons  to  construct  ditches  ana  appropriate  ceive  $189,284,  and  the  miscellaneous  appropri- 

runnin^  water  for  irrigation.  ations  reach  $68,497.04. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  tax  Education. — The  school  census  of  1889  showed 

the  property  of  sleeping-car  and  dining-car  com-  816,805  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  an 

panies  m  the  State.  increase  of  18,799  in  one  ^ear.    The  amount  of 

An  Australian  ballot  bill  passed  the  House,  State  school  fund  apportioned  to  the  counties 

but  failed  to  become  a  law.    After  the  adjourn-  for  the  support  of  scnools  was  $317,619.26,  or 

ment,  the  Governor  vetoed  a  bill  that  repealed  about  $1  per  census  child, 

the  live-stock-agency  law  of  1887,  and  substitut-  State  Institutions.— On  Nov.  30  the  number 

ed  therefor  a  similar  act.     The  result  of  this  ac-  of  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Lincoln  was 

tion  was  that  the  live-stock  commission  and  the  379,  an  increase  of  41  over  Nov.  80, 1888 ;  and 

State  veterinarian  still  held  office  under  the  law  there  were  in  the  Industrial  School  at  Kearney 

of  1887,  but  there  was  no  appropriation  for  their  249  boys  and  girls.    At  the  Lincoln  Insane  Asy- 

work,  the  appropriation  clause  having  been  in-  lum  there  were  309  inmates.    The  Soldiers'  and 

oorporated  m  the  vetoed  bill.  SaUors'  Home  contained  165  persons  on  Dec  31, 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  that  being  all  the  institution  is  able  to  care  for. 

Prohibition. — Immediately  upon  the  passage 

Revising  the  laws  governing  cities.  of  the  bill  submitting  to  the  people  a  prohibitory 

To  punish  city  and  vilhge  officers  who  become  m-  constitutional  amendment,  the  friends  of  prohi- 

terestedm  contracts  with  the  city  or  village,  or  who  k;*;««  v^^^r^  ♦^  ^..»«.>:.»  V««  ♦!,«  ^«»«.x«;i^  «i 

tbmish  any  material  to  any  persbn  oontSbtlng  with  IV^^^\H?^  ^  organize  for  the  campaign  al- 

the  city  or  villaire.  though  the  election  was  still  eighteen  months 

Giving  to  theooard  of  fire  and  police  oommisslon-  distant.  A  call  was  issued  for  a  mass  conven- 
ers the  power  to  license  the  sale  and  disposal  of  in-  tion  of  all  friends  of  prohibition  in  the  State,  to 
toxicating,  malt,  spirituous,  mixed,  or  fermenting  be  held  at  Lincoln  on  June  6.  The  object  of  the 
liouors  in  cities  of  the  metropolitan  class.  convention  was  to  take  action  "for  perfecting 

To  rcwuire  all  trains  on  railroads  m  Nebraska  to  -      -             -          -         -*               ^ 


Requiring  in»uranoe  companies    organized  ._ 

laws  of  other  States  to  pay  a  duty  for  support  of  fire  400  delegates  responded,  and  the  convention  or- 

depart ments  in  the  city  or  village  where  fire  insurance  ganized  a  non-partisan  prohibitory  amendment 

is  effected.                         «        ,     .          ,  ,  ,  league.    Provision  was  made  for  the  organiza- 

To  secure  the  payment  of  mechanics'  and  laborers'  tion  of  auxiliary  leagues  in  each  countv  and  in 

ITLmj^S  ?.w  Jfni'^ni^nf.J^^''^  ^^  ^''''^  '^^'  ©ach  school  district  aud  in  precinct  if  cities, 

cnanics'  lien  law  does  not  apply.  t\     •       *.i.             •    i       x  au      '^      au     i     j          « 

Giving  the  Governor  p^wer  to  pardon,  on  each  Dun ng  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  leaders  of 

Fourth  of  July,  two  convicts  who  have  served  ten  ^he  movement  were  active  m  the  formation  of 

years  or  more  in  the  State  Penitentiary  and  who  are  these  local  leagues.    Late  in  the  year  a  conven- 

entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  good-time  act.  tion  was   called    at  Omaha  for  the  purpose  of 

RevLsinff  the  banking  law.  uniting  the  States  of  Kansas.  Iowa,  North  Dako- 

To  enable  foreign  corporations  to  incorporate  in  ta,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  in  a  central  pio- 

liebraska.          ..      ^     «.u          *•        ^        -j    *:  i  hibition  organization.    The  convention  met  on 

.^^'t^U^lZ'^TJ^et.^^'^^^L^^^^j  !>«<=:  18:  with  250  delegates,  and  a  permanent  or- 

of  January  succeeding  the  election.  ganization  was  effected. 

Changing  the  law  of  descent,  and  regulating  the  Political. — A  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

distribution  of  peraonal  estate.  and  two  regents  of  the  State  University  were  to 
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be  chosen  at  the  November  election.    A  Bepub-  1888  was  computed  to  be  4,505,932,  comprising 

lican  State  convention  met  at  Hastings  on  Oct.  8  2,282,183  males  and  2,273,749  females.  The  niim- 

and  nominated  T.  L.  Norval  for  Justice,  and  C.  ber  of  marriages  in  1888  was  30,862 ;  the  num- 

H.  Morrill  and  J.L.  H.  Kniffht  for  Regents.  Nor-  ber  of  births,  158,865 ;  of  deaths,  99,612 ;  surplus 

vol  was  selected  on  the  first  oallot  over  Chief -J  us-  of  births,  59,853.    The  number  of  emigrants  in 

tice  M.  B.  Reese,  who  sought  a  renomination.  The  1887  was  19,192. 

Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Omaha  on  Finances. — The  budget  for  1889  makes  the 

Oct.  16,  and  nominated  by  acclamation  J.  H.Ames  total  receipts  120,852,965  guilders.     The  total 

for  Justice  and  W.  S.  MclCinney  and  E.  W.  Hess  expenditures  were  estimated  at  133,596,613  guild- 

for  Regents.    The  nominees  of  the  Prohibition  ers.    The  capital  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  1889 

party,  which  met  in  convention  at  Lincoln  on  was  1,067,825,750  guilders,  including  15,000,000 

Aug.  21,  were  T.  P.  Wigton   for  Justice  and  guilders  of  paper  currency.    In  the  estimates  for 

Jennie  F.  Holmes  ancL  L.  B.  Palmer  for  Regenta.  1890  there  is  a  deficit  of  5,000,000  guilders  in 

The  [Jnion  Labor  party  supported  the  Demo-  the  extraordinary  budget,  making  the  total  of 

cratic  candidate  for  Justice,  and  nominated  Will-  the  deficits  in  the  extraordinary  estimates  since 

iam  Blakley  and  O.  M.  Kern  for  Regents.    The  1885,  incurred  mainlv  for  public  works,  ^,000,- 

vote  for  Justice  at  the  November  election  was,  000  guilders,  while  tne  ordinary  budget  has  ex- 

Norval  91,470,  Ames  72,442,  Wigton  5,821 ;  for  hibited  a  surplus  for  several  years.    In  framing 

Regents  the  vote  stood,  Morrill  93,317,  Knight  his  estimates  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  not 

93,856,  McKinney  68,194,  Hess  68,364,  Holmes  taken  account  of  the  progressive  increase  of 

5,587,  Palmer  5,416,  Blakley  2,308,  Kern  2,959.  revenue  since  1885,  ana  has  usuallv  overesti- 

The  death  of  Congressman  James  Laird,  of  mated  the  expenditure.    Therefore  the  deficits 

the  Second  District,  on  Au^.  17^  rendered  neces-  have  invariably  been  less  than  estimated, 

sary  a  special  election,  which  was  held  at  the  Education. — By  the  primary  Instruction  law 

time  of  the  regular  November  election.    A  Re-  of  1857,  modified  and  extended  by  the  law  of 

Sublican  convention  nominated  ex-Secretorv  of  Aug.  18,  1878,  a  svstem  of  popular  education 

tate  G.  L.  Laws  on  the  twenty-second  ballot,  was  established  under  which  illiteracy  has  dis- 

The  Democrats  nominated  C.  D.  Casper,  and  the  appeared  rapidly.    Among  the  rural  population 

Prohibitionists  C.  E.  Bentley.    Laws  received  one  fifth  of  the  adult  men  and  one  fourth  of 

27,775  votes,  Casper  21,123,  Bentley  1,816.  the  women  are  still  unable  to  read  or  write. 

NETHERLANDS,  a   monarchy  in  western  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1878  the 

Europe.    The  Constitution  of  1815  was  modified  state  defrays  30  per  cent,  and  the  communes  70 

in  1848  and  in  1887,  when  the  right  of  suffrage  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  schools,  but  this 

was  extended  by  reducing  the  cense,  there  being  proportion  was  changed  by  the  act  of  July  11, 

now  one  elector  in  about  fifteen  persons.    •  1884,  which  restricted  the  Government  expend- 

The  throne  was  hereditary  in  the  male  de-  iture.  In  1886  there  were  2,932  public  scnools, 
scendants  of  the  house  of  I^assau-Orangtf  till  having  12,605  teachers,  and  1,192  private  schools, 
1886,  when  the  Princess  WiUemine,  bom  Aug.  with  4,644  teachers.  Of  the  private  elementary 
81, 1880,  was  declared  the  next  heir  to  her  father,  schools  1,127  received  no  subsidies  from  the 
King  Willem  III,  the  reigning  sovereign,  was  state.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
bom  Feb.  19,  1817.  In  January,  1889,  he  was  schools  was  444,678  and  in  the  private  schools 
so  weak  that  his  death  seemed  near.  He  171,993.  The  Government  contnbution  to  ele- 
partly  recovered  his  strength,  but  the  chronic  mentary  education  in  1886  was  8,974,640  guild- 
disease  with  which  he  is  afflicted  reduced  his  ers ;  that  of  the  communes,  7,477,488  guilders, 
vitality  again  to  such  a  degree  that  on  March  26  The  majority  behind  the  present  ministry  is 
the  Council  of  State  decided  to  call  together  the  composed  of  opponents  of  secular  education, 
States-General  to  apply  for  authority  to  act  pro-  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  Government 
visionally  as  regents  until  a  regular  regency  in  April,  1889,  brought  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 
should  be  appointed  in  the  way  prescribed  by  law  of  1878.  This  bill  proposed  to  grant  250 
the  Constitution  within  thirty  days  by  the  Cham-  gilders  a  year  to  teachers  of  private  scnools  hav- 
bers.  The  Chambers  met  on  April  2,  and  con-  ing  from  25  to  90  pupils,  300  guilders  when  the 
ferred  the  necessary  powers  on  the  Council  of  number  of  pupils  exceeds  90,  850  guilders  when 
Ministers,  which  formally  assumed  the  direction  it  is  200,  ana  400  guilders  for  400  pupils  and 
of  the  Gk)vemment  on  April  3.  A  great  improve-  over.  For  schools  of  more  than  40  pupils  an 
ment  in  the  King's  health  took  place,  and  on  assistant  teacher  must  be  employed,  ana  addi- 
April  29  the  Council  of  State  notified  the  States-  tional  assistants  for  every  55  pupils,  for  each 
General  that  the  exigency  hod  ceased  to  exist.  assistant  an  addition  of  at  least  150  guilders 

The  Council  of  Ministers,  constituted  on  April  being  mode  to  the  state  grant.  No  school  can 
20, 1888,  is  composed  of  the  following  members :  have  more  than  600  pupils  without  leave  of  the 
President  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Baron  ministnr.  In  order  to  earn  the  Government 
Mockav ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  C.  Hart-  grant  the  teachers  must  pass  the  examinations 
sen ;  Minister  of  Finance,  K.  A.  Godin  de  Beau-  required  for  the  public  schools,  must  be  over 
fort ;  Minister  of  Justice,  G.  L.  M.  K.  Ruys  van  twenty-three  years  of  age,  must  present  the  same 
Beerenbroek ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  L.  W.  C.  credentials  as  to  morals  and  competency,  and 
Keuchenius;  Minister  of  Marine,  rapt.H.Dyser-  must  have  their  schools  open  more  than  six 
inck ;  Minister  of  War,  Col.  J.  W.  Bergansius  ;  months  in  the  year.  The  clerical  and  evangel- 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Commerce,  J.  P.  ical  friends  of  religious  schools  were  not  satis- 
Havelaar.  fied  with  the  bill,  but  the  Constitution  stood  in 

Area  and  Population.  —  The  area  of  the  the  way  of  such  a  measure  as  they  desired.  The 
kingdom  is  33,000  square  kilometres,  or  12,648  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  after  pro- 
square  miles.     The  population  at  the  end  of  longed  discussion  the  Government  project,  with 
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some  modifications,  was  adopted  by  the  Cham-  ports  of  specie  and  buUion  were  10,000,000  gaild- 

bers  in  December.  ers,  and  the  exports  17,900,000  gilders.     The 

The  Arm^. — The  permanent  army  in  1889  on  chief  among  the  importing  countries  were :  Ger- 

the  war  footmg  numbered  2,342  officers  and  63,-  many,  to  the  amount  of  317,700,000  guilders  in 

391  men.     The  active  militia  had  on  the  rolls  1888*,  against  301 ,500,000  guilders  in  1887;  Great 

40,902  men,  and  the  I'esting  or  sedentary  militia  Britain,  to  the  amount  of  341,400,000  guilders, 

75,275  men.  against  246,300,000  guilders ;  Bel^um,  to  the 

The  army  of  the  East  Indies  is  recruited  solely  amount  of  157,300,000  guilders,  against  160,500,- 
by  voluntary  enlistments  of  Europeans  or  na-  000  guilders;  the  Dutch^st  Indies,  to theamount 
tiVes.  The  number  of  officers  on  Jan.  1, 1888,  of  118,200,000  guilders,  against  114,200,000  guild- 
was  1,402;  of  soldiers,  32,290.  The  army  was  ers;  Russia,  to  the  amount  of  126,200,000  s^ild- 
com posed  of  14,607  Europeans  and  17,583  na-  ehs,  against  95,000,000  guilders ;  and  the  United 
tives.  There  was  besides  the  Indian  militia.  States,  to  the  amount  of  62,200,000  ^xdlders» 
which  had  a  strength  of  8,905  men,  of  whom  against  79,100,000  guilders  in  the  preceding  year. 
3,546  were  Europeans.  The  troops  of  the  reg-  The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  in 
ular  army  of  the  Netherlands  can  not  be  sent  1888  to  38,400,000  guilders,  and  in  the  year  be- 
on  colonial  service.  By  permission  of  their  com-  fore  to  49,100,000  guilders, 
mander  soldiers  can  enlist  in  the  army  of  the  Narigation. — The  number  of  sailing  vessels 
Dutch  East  Indies,  the  European  part  of  which  entered  at  the  ports  of  Holland  in  1888  was  2,064, 
is  composed  of  such  recruits  and  of  men  from  of  1,566,352  tons,  of  which  1,822,  of  1,515,051 
various  countries  who  are  attracted  by  bounties  tons,  were  with  cargoes.  The  total  number 
and  other  inducements.  The  artillery  is  com-  cleared  was  2,104,  of  1,638,019  tons,  of  which 
posed  of  European  gunners,  with  native  riders,  1,325,  of  765,932  tons,  were  with  cargoes.  The 
while  the  cavalry  and  infantry  are  mixed,  con-  number  of  steam  vessels  entered  was  7,012,  of 
sisting  of  Dutchmen,  Gennans,  and  other  £u-  12,889,752  tons,  of  which  6,526,  of  12.357,610  tons, 
ropeans.  Christianized  natives  of  India,  half-  were  laden ;  the  number  cleared  was  6,914,  of 
castes,  who  are  treated  on  a  footing  of  equality  12,775,649  tons,  of  which  4,720,  of  7,701,643  tons, 
with  Europeans,  negroes,  and  native  companies,  were  with  cargoes.  The  merchant  navy  on  Jan. 
composed  of  pagan  and  Mohammedan  natives  of  1, 1889,  consisted  of  502  sailing  vessels  of  the  ag- 
Netherlands  India.  All  the  commissioned  offi-  gregate  burden  of  396,676  metric  tons,  and  107 
cers  are  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  cer-  steam  vessels,  of  297,851  tons ;  together,  609  ves- 
tain  natives  of  high  rank,  whose  commissions  sels,  of  694,527  tons, 
are  honorary.  Railroads.— On   Dec.  31,  1889,  there  were 

The  Nary. — The  fleet,  in  July,  1889,  comprised  2,602  kilometres  of  railroad  open  to  traffic.    In 

6  turret  ships,  10  monitors,  5  vessels  for  river  de-  1887  the  length  was  2,551  kilometres,  of  which 

fense,  25  cruisers,  8  side-wheel  steamers,  31  gun-  the  stat«  owned  1,312  kilometres,  and  1,239  kil- 

boats,  32  torpedo  boats,  and  27  other  vessels,  ometres  belonged  to  companies.    The  capital  in 

The  crews  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  numbered  6,956  men,  railroads  up  to  1886  was  218,733,736  guilders, 
exclusive  of  2,909  marines  and  943  native  sailors       The    Post  -  Office   and   Telegraphs. — The 

in  the  royal  service  in  the  East  Indies.    The  East  number  of  private  internal  letters  sent  in  1^8 

Indian  fleet  at  the  beginning  of  1888,  consisted  was  50,640,696 ;  foreign  letters,  15,158,746;  postal 

of  26  vessels  of  the  royal  navy  and  the  colonial  cards,  27,127,733;  newspapers,  55,907,952.    The 

fleet  of  88  vessels,  and  the  crews  of  2,711  Euro-  receipts  in  1888  amountea  to  6,023,578  guilders, 

peans  and  1,943  natives.  and  the  expenses  to  4,579,198  guilders. 

Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  special       The  State  telegraph  lines  in  the  beginning  of 

imports  in  1888  was  l,272,100,000guilders,  against  1889  had  a  toUl  length  of  4,982  kilometres  with 

1,137,000,000  guilders  in  1887 ;  the  value  of  the  17,514  kilometres  of  wire.    The  number  of  dis- 

domestic  exports  1,114,800,000  guilders,  against  patches  in  1888  was  4,093,777,  of  which  2,070,- 

991,600,000  guilders.    The  imports  of  merchan-  283  were  internal,  1,989,391  international,  and 

dise  in  1888  amounted  to  1,262,100,000  guilders,  34,103  fiscal.    The  receipts  were  1,267,528  ffuild- 

and  the  exports  to  1,096,900,000  guilders.     Of  ers ;  the  ordinary  expenditure,  1,474,997  guilders ; 

articles  of  food  and  consumption  the  imports  extraordinary  expenditures,  66,770  guilders, 
amounted  to  316,400,000  guilders  and  the  exports       Luxemburg. — The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 

to  260,600,000  guilders.    The  imports  of  cereals  burg  was  given  to  the  house  of  Orange  in  1815 

were  234,100,0C&  guilders;  exports,  25,100,000  as  a  compensation  for  losses  of  territory  in  Ger- 

guilders ;  imports  of  spirituous  oeverages,  6,600,-  many.    It  has  since  been  connected  only  by  a 

000  guilders ;  exports,  9,200,000  guilders ;  imports  personal  union  with  the  Netherlands.    A  part  of 

ofcolonialproduce,31,900,000guilders;  exports  of  the  grand  duchy  was  annexed  to  Belgium  in 

sugar,  etc,  29,900,000  guilders ;  imports  of  tobac-  1830.    The  area  at  present  is  2,587  square  kilo- 

co,  7,900,000  guilders ;  exports,  3,900,000  guild-  metres.   The  country  is  picturesque,  and  attracts 

ers ;  imports  of  seeds  and  fruits,  31,800,000  guild-  tourists  in  large  numbers.    The  Catholic  religion 

ers ;  exports,  30,200,000  guilders ;  imports  of  an-  predominates,    there   being   211,077   Cathmics, 

imals  and  meat  products,  4,1()0,000  guilders;  against  1,141  Protestants  and  866  Jews.     The 

exports,  62,300,000  guilders.    The  total  imports  population  is  almost  entirely  of  the  German  race, 

of  raw  materials  amounted  to  305,000,000  guild-  and  German  is  the  language  of  the  people  and 

ers,  and  the  total  exports  to  204,900,000  guilders,  of  the  elementary  schools.    French  is  tne  lan- 

The  total  imports  of  manufactured  objects  were  gua^  of  legislation  and  of  the  higher  branches 

vdued  at  89,300,000  guilders,  and  the  exports  at  of  the  admmistratLon,yet  the  equahty  of  the  two 

102,600,000  guilders.    The  total  imports  of  mis-  languages  is  established  by  law. 
cellaneous  products  were  550,400,000  guilders.        The  connection  with  the  crown  of  the  Nether- 

and  the  exports  528,800,000  guilders.    The  im^  lands  will  cease  on  the  death  of  the  present  king, 
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as  the  law  of  successionezcludes  female  heirs.  The  1,380,000  gailden,  poetal  and  telegraph  revenue ; 
deposed  Dukeof  Nassau, whoseducbywa§annezed  6,259,000  guilders,  receipts  from  railroads  ;  and 
to  rrussia  in  1666,  is  the  acknowledged  successor  28,905,847  guilders,  receipts  from  various  sources, 
of  King  Willem.  Duke  Adolph,  bom  July  24,  The  budget  estimates  for  1890  make  the  total 
1817,  is  the  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  expenditures  140,600,000  guilders,  or  12,400,000 
Nassau-Oranee.  When  King  Willem  was  de-  guilders  in  excess  of  the  estimated  receipts.  The 
clared  incapable  of  ruling  by  the  Dutch  Council  imports  into  East  India  in  1886  amounted  to 
of  State,  Duke  Adolph  went  to  Luxemburg  on  126,737,000  guilders,  a^inst  138,868,000  guilders 
the  invitation  of  the  ministry  to  assume  the  du-  in  1885.  The  exports  m  1886  amounted  to  195,- 
ties  of  Regent  His  message,  declaring  that  he  883,000  guilders,  against  188,072,000  guilders, 
was  willing  to  observe  the  Constitution  and  the  The  exports  of  coffee  by  the  Government  in  1886 
family  agreement,  was  read  in  the  Luxemburg  were  21,042,000  guilders  in  value;  the  exports  by 
Chamber  on  April  8,.and  on  April  11  he  took  individuals,  22,436,000  guilders;  the  total  exports 
the  oath  and  entered  on  his  duties  as  Regent  in  were  43,478,000  guilders,  against  29,709,000 
accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  guilders  in  1885 ;  the  exports  of  sugar  amounted 
of  October,  186a  When  King  Willem  j-ecov-  to  66,999,000  guilders,  a  decline  of  17,080,000 
ered  his  health  sufficiently  to  resume  his  royal  guilders ;  the  exports  of  tin  were  7,977,000  guild- 
functions,  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  not  ais-  ers,  as  compared  with  7,167,000  guilders ;  the  ex- 
tarb  the  Regent,  but  on  May  2  he  wrote  to  Duke  ports  of  inaigo  were  8,775,000  guilders,  or  about 
Adolph  announcing  his  intention  to  resume  the  the  same  in  value  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  the 
Government  in  both  countries  on  the  same  day.  exports  of  tea  were  valued  at  2,350,000  guilders, 
The  duke  accordingly  laid  down  the  regency,  showing  an  increase  of  40  per  cent ;  the  exports 
and  returned  to  Germany  on  May  8.  of  tobacco  were  20,211,000  guilders,  showing  a 

Factory  Lefflslation. — A  law  to  restrict  the  slight  falling  off;  the  exports  of  rice  increased 
employment  of  children,  youths,  and  women  in  from  2,923,000  to  6,876,000  guilders,  and  those 
factones  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  on  April  12.  of  gambler  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  50 
It  does  not  apply  to  agricultural  and  horticultural  per  cent,  and  pepper  a  small  increase,  while  in  rat- 
laborers,  or  to  those  emploved  in  forests.  Chll-  tan,  gum,  gutta-percha,  and  cloves  and  nutmegs 
dren  who  have  not  passed  their  twelfth  year  must  there  was  a  large  falling  off,  and  one  of  consid- 
not  be  employed  in  factory  work.  Boys  under  erable  extent  in  the  export  of  skins.  The  im- 
the  age  of  sixteen  and  women  must  not,  without  ports  into  the  United  States  of  tobacco  grown  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  authorities,  begin  work  the  Dutch  East  Indian  colonies  amounts  to  an 
earlier  than  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  nor  con-  annual  value  of  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,- 
tinue  at  it  later  than  seven  o'clock  in  the  even-  000.  In  Java  tobacco  is  generally  grown  by 
ing,  nor  work  more  than  eleven  hours  daily,  and  small  cultivators  for  their  own  use.  The  valu- 
must  have  an  hour  of  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  able  qualities  are  raised  with  European  capital 
day.  It  is  forbidden  to  employ  such  people  on  and  Chinese  labor  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Suma- 
Sundays,  unless  they  belong  to  confessions  ob-  tra.  The  laborers  are  hired  on  three-year  con- 
serving another  day  of  rest  After  childbirth  tracts  at  Penanff  and  Singapore.  The  volcanic 
women  most  not  return  to  factory  work  for  soil  of  the  Deli  district  is  most  favorable  for  the 
four  weeks.  culture.    The  industr^r  was  established  in  1870, 

Colonies. — The  native  population  of  Java  and  but  did  not  assume  important  dimensions  till 

Madura  in  1886  was  21,716,177 ;  and  of  the  other  after  1882.    The  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation 

islands  of  Netherlands  India,  including  Sumatra,  of  tobacco  in  Sumatra  in  1888  was  about  720,- 

Riouw,  Banca,  Billiton,  a  part  of  Borneo,  Cele- ,  000.    The  crop  of  that  year  was  about  180,000 

bes,  the  Moluccas,  a  part  oi  New  Guinea,  Timor,  bales,  exceeding  that  of  1887  by  30,000  bales  of 

and  Bali,  the  native  population  is  approximately  80  kilogrammes  each.     The  cultivation  of  the 

8,400,000.    Theareaof  Java  and  Madura  is  131,-  Sumatra  leaf  has  been  undertaken  on  a  large 

758  square  kilometres,  and  that  of  the  other  pos-  scale  on  the  fertile  forest  lands  lying  about  the 

sessions  about  1,728,000  square  kilometres.    The  northern  bays  and  eastern  coasts  of  British  Korth 

European  population  in  1886  numbered  50,792  Borneo,  and  concessions  of  suiUble  lands  have 

civilians,  of  whom  40,347  resided  in  Java  and  b^n  obtained  in  western  Dutch  Borneo.   In  1889 

Madura.    There  were  396,010  Chinese,  more  than  an  area  of  about  450,000  acres  had  been  taken  up 

60  per  cent  of  them  living  in  Java  and  Madura,  by  planters  of  tobacco,  mostly  Dutchmen,  in 

18,826  Arabs,  and  9,083  Indians.    The  capital,  >iorth  Borneo.    The  Sumatra  tobacco  is  desired 

Batavia,  has  100,485  inhabitants.    Other  impor-  as  wrappers  for  cigars,  being  oily,  smooth,  and 

tant  towns  in  Java  are  Saroarang,  with  74,141  silky  in  appearance  and  neutral  in  aroma.    One 

inhabitants,  and  Soerabaya,  with  128,990.    The  pound  covers  500  cigars.  The  cost  of  production, 

budffet  of  the  East  Indies  for  1889  makes  the  by  good  management,  does   not   exceed  three 

total  receipts  127,792,204  guilders,  and  the  ex-  fourths  guilder  a  pound,  while  the  auction  price 

penditures  136,590,867  guilders,  leaving  a  deficit  at  Amsterdam  has  for  several  years  averaged 

of  8,798,663  guilders.    The  receipts  in  Holland  more  than  twice  as  much, 

from  the  sale  of  coffee  and  tin,  and  from  other  The  number  or  vessels  entered  at  the  colonial 

sources  are  taken  as  29,189.977  guilders,  and  the  ports  during  1886  was  10,414,  of  4,993,398  tons, 

expenses  in  Holland  as  22,889,779  guilders.    Of  while  10,608,  of   4,692,699  tons  were   cleared, 

the  total  receipts  in  Holland  and  uidia  30,021,-  The  colonial  merchant  navy  consisted  of  1,631 

782  guilders  represent  the  sales  of  coffee ;  356,-  vessels,  of  252,690  tons.    There  were  1,187  kilo- 

400  guilders,  cinchona ;  5,624,675  guilders,  tin ;  metres  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1889  and  205 

20,411,000  guilders,  farm  of  opium;  9,663,000  kilometres  more  were  building  in  Java,  and  in 

Eiilders,  customs;  17,615,000  guilders,  tithes  or  Sumatra  there  were  76  kilometres  completed  and 

nd  revenue  ;  7,547,000   guilders,  salt   duty ;  169  kilometres  under  way.   The  Netherlands  In- 
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dia  Railroad  Company  took  in  8,086,783  guilders  Christian  sects,  1,400  Israelites,  1,630  Mohamme- 

in  1887,  with  expenses  amounting  to  1,881,314  dans,  4,781  Hindus,  and  114  Buddhists.    The 

guilders,  and  the  state  railroads  exhibited  re-  capital  is  Paramaribo,  with  37,553  inhabitants, 

ceipts  amounting  to  4,807,636  guilders  with  3,-  The  number  of  births  in  1887  was  ^,000;  of 

883,600  guilders  of  expenses.    The  length  of  the  deaths,  1,503.     The    receipts  of    the   colonial 

state  telegraph  lines  in  1887  was  6,556  kilo-  treasury  in  1880  were   estimated  at  1,4^,018 

metres,  of  which  8,868  kilometres  were  in  Java  guilders,  and  the  expenditures  at  1,638,541  guild- 

and  3,630  in  Sumatra.    The  total  length  of  wires  ers. 

was  8,704  kilometres.  The  Dutch  Antilles,  or  colony  of  Cara9ao,  com- 

In  connection  with  the  revolutionary  conspir-  prisine  islands  of  Curacao,  Bonaire,  Aruba,  a 

acy  among  the  natives  of  Bantam  that  was  dis-  part  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Eustace,  and  Saba,  have 

covered  in  1888,  there  were  304  persons  tried,  of  an  aggregate  area  of  1,130  square  kilometres  and 

whom  04  were   acquitted,  107  condemned  to  a  population  of  45,054  individuala    The  births 

death,  and  3  sentenced  to  hard  labor.  Europeans,  in  1887  numbered  1,833  and  the  deaths  804.  The 

as  well  as  natives,  protested  against  the  execu-  revenue  for  1880  is  set  down  as  703,005  guilders, 

tion  of  the  wholesale  death  sentences,  and  the  During  almost  the  entire  year  1888  and  the  first 

Oovemment  commuted  the  punishment.  half  of  that  of  1880  a  continued  drought  in  Cu- 

The  military  authorities  have  made  no  progress  ra^ao  caused  a  loss  of  crops  and  of  live  stock  and 
in  the  subju^tion  of  Atcheen.  The  berri-oetri  a  ^rtial  famine  among  the  people, 
and  other  diseases  render  operations  often  im-  NEVADA,  a  Pacific  Coast  State,  admitted  to 
possible.  Prof.  Pekelharings diagnosis  and  pre-  the  Union  in  1864;  area,  110,700  square  miles; 
ventive  and  curative  treatment  have  had  no  population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
favorable  results,  and  a  commission  to  study  the  sus  (1880),  63,366 ;  capital,  Carson  City. 
disease  that  met  in  Holland  disagreed  at  the  be-  GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
ginning  of  the  inquiry.  A  new  treatment  by  a  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Christopher 
military  surgeon,  Dr.  Fiebig,  is  being  tested  C.  Stevenson,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government.  Entire  Henry  C.  Davis,  who  died  on  Aug.  33  and  was 
battalions  were  rendered  useless,  not  onl}^  in  succeeded  early  in  September  by  S.  W.  Chub- 
Atcheen,  but  in  Soerabaya  and  other  garrison  buck,  by  appomtment  of  the  Governor.  Lieu- 
towns.  The  cholera  has  become  endemic  in  So-  tenant-Governor  Chubbuck  resigned  late  in  No- 
erabaya  and  other  places  on  the  coast.  The  rebels  vember,  and  the  Governor  appointed  Frank  Bell 
in  Atcheen  attacked  outposts  and  patrols,  and  as  his  successor.  Secretary  of  State,  John  M. 
destroyed  bridges,  railroads,  and  telegraphs.  The  Dormer ;  Treasurer,  George  Tufly ;  Comptroller, 
Atcheenese  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fire-  J.  F.  HaJlock ;  Attorney-General,  John  F.  Alex- 
arms  by  English  traders  in  Singapore,  in  spite  of  ander ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  blockade  of  the  coast.  In  December  a  cruiser  W.  C.  Dovey ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
captured  a  vessel  off  the  coast  laden  with  breech-  Court,  Thomas  P.  Hawlev ;  Associate  Justices, 
loading  rifles,  revolvers,  cartridges,  and  kegs  of  Charles  H.  Belknap  and  M.  A.  Murphy, 
powder.  In  May,  1880,  the  garrison  at  Eai,  on  Finances. — The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  coast,  was  attacked  by  a  Hostile  force,  and  it  1888  shows  the  following  figures :  Balance  on 
was  only  when  the  Governor  had  sent  consider-  Jan.  1  in  all  funds,  $478,383.00 ;  receipts  during 
able  re-enforcements  that  the  Atcheenese  were  the  year,  $406,510.54;  expenditures,  $333,741.- 
driven  off  after  two  severe  engagements  in  which  60 ;  balance  on  Jan.  1, 1880,  $651,150.04.  In  the 
the  Dutch  lost  38  men  killed  and  wounded  and  general  fund  alone  there  was  a  balance  on  Jan. 
of  the  enemy  160  were  killed.  On  July  35, 1880,  1, 1888,  of  $146,180.03 ;  the  receipts  for  the  year 
the  Dutch  sustained  a  severe  reverse.  A  body  were  $331,633.00 ;  the  payments  were  $145,133.- 
of  Atcheenese  attacked  the  Kotta()ohama  fort  08 ;  leaving  a  bidance  on'  Jan.  1, 1880,  of  $313,- 
with  artillery  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  make  660.08.  The  receipts  of  this  fund  included 
a  sortie  on  tne  following  day.  A  stockade  was  $106,733.61  from  the  counties  for  State  taxes, 
taken,  but  the  troops  lost  31  officers  and  men  and  $10,681.03  from  the  United  States  Govem- 
killed,  and  81  wounded.  The  Government  has  ment  in  payment  of  Indian  war  claims.  The 
been  desirous  of  evacuating  the  country,  retain-  latter  sum  is  much  less  than  the  original  claim 
ing  only  one  or  two  posts  on  the  coast,  and  the  preferred  by  the  State. 

young  sultan  and  his  party  would  conclude  peace  The  State  debt  at  the  beginning  of  1880  con- 
on  such  terms.  sisted  of  an  irredeemable  5-per-cent.  bond  for 

The  protectorate  declared  by  the  British  Gov-  $380,000  held  by  the  State  School  fund,  of  4-pei^ 

emment  over  the  territory  of  the  British  North  cent,  bonds  amounting  to  $110,000  held  by  the 

Borneo  Company  and  the  native  states  of  Sara-  same  fund,  and  of  4-per-cent  bonds  to  the  value 

wak  and  Brunei  includes  a  strip  of  country  on  of  $15,000  held  by  the  State  University  funds,  a 

the  east  coast  that  is  claimed  as  a  part  of  its  total  of  $514,000.    The  Legislature  at  its  ses- 

nossessions  in  Borneo  by  the  Government  of  the  sion  this  year  authorized  additional  loans  from 

Netherlands,  which  also  has  pretensions  to  a  the  School  and  University  funds,  which  will  in- 

suzerainty  over  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  and  the  crease  the  debt  by  $138,000,  if  the  entire  amount 

Sultan  of  Sulu.    The  British  Government  has  authorized  is  taken. 

been  invited  to  terminate  the  existing  uncertainty  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Stat«,  exclusive 

by  a  discussion  and  adjustment  of  the  differences,  of  mining  property,  was  about  $30,000,000  for 

The  colony  of  Surinam  or,  Dutch  Guiana,  has  the  year.    The  tax  rate  was  00  cents  on  $100. 

an  extent  of  110,331  square  kilometres,  with  a  Legislative  Session. — The  fourteenth  legis- 

sedentary  population  of  57,141,  of  whom  33.646  lative  session  began  on  Jan.  7,  and  ended  on 

are   Moravian  brothers,  8,038  Catholics,  6,608  March  7.  Two  important  acts  were  passed  regu- 

Dutch  Keformed,  3,007  Lutherans,  313  of  other  lating  irrigation.    Heretofore,  mining  has  bean 
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the  absorbing  industry,  and  agricnlture  has  been  Aascntin^  to  the  act  of  Congresa  estabhahing  agri- 

almost  neglected ;  but  of  late  it  has  become  evi-  cuJtural  experiment  stations. 

dent  that  the  prosperity  of  the  State  will  depend  ^^""'^11  ^Jf ""?f«  companies  to  wnder  annual 

largely  upon  the  succ^  of  its  farms.    In  the  T^uiJ^^ol'S^^^cSS     owning  pn>perty  or 

greater  part  of  the  State  farming  is  only  possi-  aoii^  bus&ess  in  the  fetate  to  keep  JgeLtsHn  the 

ble  by  means  of  imgation.    (See  Ibrioation.)  gtate  on  whom  legal  process  may  be  Berred. 

This  has  already  been  attempted,  to  a  limited  ex-  Prohibiting  the  diversion  and  waste  of  watcre  in 

tent,  but  the  lack  of  a  general  law  regulating  the  State  durmg  the  irrigating  season. 

water  rights,  providing   for  the  settlement  of  Defining  actual  residence,  within  the  meaning  of 

disputes  regarding  such  rights,  and  permitting  the  Constitution. 

organization  in  onler  to  ^ure  irrigation  for  ,9*1!''?  ^.??°%'?'*i  ^''"t^P  *'''™'''  between  12 

vi.g»uiM»Mv/u  lu  "'^^'^   J  xiTj        "*i|&"v.wii   1.VE  o'clock  at  niffht  and  6  o'clock  the  next  morumir. 

large  tracts,  has  hindered  the  development  of  the  Prohibiting  the  shearing  of  sheep  within  one-lmlf 

system.    The  acts  of  this  year  are  designed  to  mile  of  any  residence  in  anv  city  or  town. 

remedy  such  defects.    One  of  these  divides  the  Providing  that  there  shall  be  no  more  than  400 

State  into  seven  irrigation  districts,  and  provides  voters  in  any  election  precinct. 

for  the  appointment  of  a  water  commissioner  for  To  punish  the  owners  or  agents  cf  water  ditehes, 

each  district,  who  shall  divide  and  apportion  the  A"™®*;  ^^  artificial  water  oournes  for  aUowing  the 

water  of    the  lakes   and    streams   among   the  water  to  run  upon  any  public  road.      • 

ditches  leading  from  them  acconiing  te  the^l  ^S^^v^St^Tvl^  feuS'Sw                   for 

rights  of  each,  and  who  shall  see  that  no  water  is  breeding.       »   -^         «-     »                         *- 

wasted.    Disputes  regarding  priority  of  rights  To  prevent  trespass  by  live  stock  on  real  estate. 
shall  be  settled  by  the   district  courts,  from 

which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Education.— At  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Court.    The  water  in  all  natural  streams  and  the  State  School  fund  contained  $749,000  in 

lakes,  not  heretofore  appropriated,  is  declared  to  State  and  national  bonds  and  a  balance  of  $308,- 

be  the  property  of  the  public  and  its  use  a  pub-  760.12  in  cash.    The  University  fund  (90,000- 

lio  use.    Persons  may  construct  and  maintain  acre  grant)  contained  $48,000  in  bonds  and  $44,- 

storage  reservoirs  for  water  under  the  direction  613.64  in  cash,  and  the  Stote  University  fund 

of  the  commissioner.  $22,000  in  bonds  and  $11,259.26  in  cash.    The 

The  other  act  creates  a  State  Board  of  Recla-  income  of  these  funds  is  available  for  educa- 

mation  Commissioners,  which  shall  have  charge  tional  purposes.    The  amount  expended  bv  the 

of  the  development  of  the  public  lands  of  the  State  for  public  schools  in  1888  was  $61,696.85. 

State  and  which  is  specially  authorized  to  ex-  Charities.— The  report  of  the  State  Insane 

Send  not  over  $100,000,  in  constructing  a  large  Asylum  for  1888  shows  that  there  were  161  in- 
iteh  or  canal  from  any  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  mates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  67  were  re- 
State,  with  a  view  of  developing  the  adjacent  ceived  and  51  discharged  during  the  year,  leaving 
arid  lands.  The  rate  at  which  the  State  will  let  167  remaining  on  Jan.  1,  1889.  The  amount 
the  right  to  take  water  from  such  diteh  is  fixed,  paid  bv  the  State  for  indigent  insane  during  1888 
The  board  is  also  authorized  to  divide  the  Stete  was  $84,806.76.  The  State  Orphans'  Home  cares 
into  districts,  and  to  appoint  a  superintendent  for  a  large  number  of  orphan  and  dependent 
for  each,  who  shall  have  charge  of  building  and  children.  The  cost  of  its  support  in  1888  was 
maintaining  irrigation  works  therein.  The  State  $11,677.89. 

board  may,  on  petition,  submit  to  anv  district  Constitutional  Amendments.— By  reason 

the  question  whether  bonds  of  the  district  shall  of  the  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  ren- 

be  issued  for  reclamation  purposes,  and  in  case  dered  in  December,  1888,  it  became  necessary  to 

of  a  favorable  decision,  it  shall  issue  and  dispose  submit  again  to  the  people  the  eleven  constitu- 

of  such  bonds,  shall  have  control  of  the  proceeds,  tional  amendments  voted  upon  in  the  November 

and  shall  direct  the  manner  of  its  expenditure  in  previous,  that  election  havmg  been  of  no  effect, 

the  district  upon  ditches,  canals  or  other  works  Under  the  act  of  1887  these  amendments  could 

of  irrigation.    In  order  to  raise  the  $100,000,  the  not  again  reach  the  people  till  the  November 

State  18  empowered  to  borrow  that  sum  from  its  election  in  1890 ;  but  the  Legislature  early  in  its 

School  fund,  replacing  it  by  4-per-cent.  State  session  this  year,  in  order  to  avoid  such  delay, 

bonds  to  that  amount.    An  annual  tax  of  two  passed  an  act  providing  that  all  constitutional 

cente  on  each  $100,  shall  be  levied  to  pay  the  in-  amendments  then  ready  for  submission  to  the 

terest  and  the  principal  of  these  bonds.  people  should  be  voted  upon  at  a  special  election 

To  provide  fUnds  for  the  support  of  the  State  to  be  held  on  Feb.  11.    Before  the  passage  of 

University,  a  loan  of  $88,000  from  the  Univer-  this  act  the  Legislature  had  adopted  for  the  sec- 

sity  fund,  (90,000-acre  grant)  was  authorized  to  ond  time  three  of  the  four  amendments  proposed 

be  replaced  by  a  four-per-cent.  bond  for  that  for  the  first  time  by  the  Legislature  of  1887, 

amount  payable  within  ten  years.  namely,  the  amendments  authorizing  the  estab- 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  lishment  of  lotteries,  permitting  the  consolida- 

Appropriating  $16,000  and  $4,687.15  to  meet  the  J>on  of  county  officers,  and  makmg  women  eligi- 

expenses  ofthe  special  constitutional  election.  ble  for  school  offices.      There  were  therefore 

To  prohibit  the  deposit  of  sawdust  in  the  lakes  and  fourteen  amendments  ready  for  submission  to 
streams  of  the  State,  or  in  any  place  where  it  may  be  the  people  at  the  February  election.  The  great- 
carried  into  them.  ,,  ,  .  „  ,  .  est  public  interest  centered  in  the  decision  upon 
.  Beflnlng  the  terai '\reo8onablo  doubt,"^^^^  the  lottery  amendment,  which  was  defeated  by 

l^,^«'l°A^r^?2°*?fTv,«*R^?i                     ^''''''  ft  ^ote  of  3,671  to  4,523.    The  other  amendments 

"^rainrt'eSylaw^^^^^^^  defeated  were  those  abolishing  theoffice  of  Lieu- 

KepealinS  the  act  of  1887  for  the  preservation  of  tenant-Governor,  providmg  for  the  care  of  infirm 

fish  in  Humboldt  river.  and  indigent  citizens  by  the  State  instead  of  by 
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the  counties,  and  shortening  the  time  required  chise  established  by  the  statute  is  practically 

to  amend  the  Constitution.    The  amendments  resident  manhood  suffrage,  residence  of  twelve 

adopted,  with  the  vote  thereon,  are  as  follow :  months  in  a  district  being  necessary  to  qualify. 

Postponing  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  to  A  man  possessing  real  estate  in  a  district  to  the 

the  tnird  Monday  of  Jannarv — yeas,  4,709 ;  nays,  value  of  $100,  or  real  and  personal  estate  to- 

9,229.    Prohibiting  special  laws  in  certain  cases  gether,  or  personal  estate  alone,  of  the  value  of 

—yeas,  4,215 ;  nays,  8,593.   Authorizing  the  con-  ^400,  or  being  a  professor  in  a  college,  or  a 

solidation  of  county  offices — yeas,  4,800 ;  nays,  teacher  in  a  school,  or  a  minister  or  priest  in 

3,114.    Giving  women  the  right  to  hold  school  charge  of  a  congregation,  may  be  registered  as  a 

offices — yeas,  4,441 ;  nays,  3,478.    Providing  for  voter.    Prisoners  convicted  of  crime,  lunatics  in 

the  investment  of  school    funds — yeas,  5,627 ;  the  public  asylum,  and  paupers,  are  disqualified, 

nays,  2,575.     Permitting   an    increase  of   the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  not  vote,  nor 

school  tax  to  two  mills — ^yeas,  4,691 ;  nays,  3,359.  may  sherifEs,  except  in  case  of  a  tie.    Only  male 

It  is  believed  that  the  election  was  conducted  persons,  twenty-one   years  of   age   and  being 

with  entire  legality,  and  that  the  amendments  British  subjects,  may  vote.    A  strong  attempt 

adopted  have  become  beyond  dispute  a  part  of  was  made  to  incorporate  the  principle  of  woman 

the  State  Constitution.    The  Legislature  also  suffrage  in  the  act,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the 

passed  an  act*  this  year  submitting  to  the  people  Qovemmeut  and   defeated.     The  voters*  lists 

in  November,  1890,  the  question  whether  a  con-  are  prepared  by  revisers  appointed  by  the  sev- 

vention  shall  be  called  to  revise  the  entire  State  eral   municipalities   throughout   the   province. 

Constitution.  A  similar  proposition  was  defeated  At  a  general  election,  all  the  polls  must  be  open 

at  the  last  November  election.  on  the  same  day.    The  first  proceeding  is  the 

The  TTestern  Boundary. — A  movement  was  nomination  of  candidates,  who  must  be  publicly 
begun  by  the  Legislature  this  year  for  securing  nominated  at  a  court  held  by  the  sheriff :  if  more 
from  California  the  small  portion  of  the  latter  than  the  requisite  number  of  candidates  are 
State  lying  between  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  nominated,  an  election  is  held  seven  days  there- 
Nevada  mountains  and  the  present  Nevada  after.  The  elections  are  by  ballot, 
boundary.  The  territory  includes  the  counties  An  act  was  passed  in  1889  providing  for  the 
of  Inyo,  Mono,  and  Alpine,  and  small  portions  formation  of  limited  partnerships,  imder  which 
of  several  others,  and  contains  not  over  1,500  two  or  more  persons,  after  giving  the  specified 
voters.  The  people  of  this  locality  are  favorable  notice,  may  engage  in  any  business  as  limited 
to  the  change,  being  naturally  linked  to  Nevada  partners,  each  being  liable  only  for  his  share  of 
by  situation  and  bj  trade.  A  committee  ap-  the  capital,  provided  the  provisions  of  the  act  are 
pointed  by  the  Legislature  visited  Sacramento  strictly  adhered  to,  otherwise  they  are  liable  as 
and  laid  the  matter  before  the  California  Legis-  full  partners.  The  published  notice  must  speci- 
lature,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  securing  any  fy  tne  amount  of  capital  subscribed  by  each 
action  from  that  body.  On  the  contrary,  it  partner,  and  the  time  for  which  the  partnership 
passed  a  bill  directing  the  Surveyor-General  to  is  to  continue. 

resurvey  the  boundary  between  the  States,  the  Acts  were  passed  in  amendment  of  the  Joint- 
result  of  which  was  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Stock  Companies  act,  the  Public  Health  act,  the 
former  boundary  had  been  incorrectly  fixed,  and  Highways  act,  and  the  act  relating  to  minors 
that  California  was  entitled  to  a  strip  over  200  and  apprentices. 

miles  long  and  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  The  most  important  piece  of  local  legislation 

wide,  crossing  Lake  Tahoe,  and  extending  south  was  the  act  to  unite  St  John  and  Portland, 

to  Colorado  river.    Steps  were  taken  by  Cali-  These  cities  are  at  the  mouth  of  St  John  river 

fornia  to  submit  the  matter  to  Congress  and  to  and  are  geographically  one,  although  for  the 

secure  a  readjustment  of  the  line  according  to  past  hun£ed  years  they  have  had  separate  gov- 

the  new  survey.  emments.    St.  John  was  incorporated  by  royal 

NEW  BBCNSWICK.    The  only  change  in  charter  in  1785 ;  Portland  became  a  city  only 

the  government  during  the  year  was  the  resig-  within  recent  years.    After  an  agitation  extend- 

iiation  of  the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Ritchie,  Solicitor-  ing  over  a  long  period,  a  commission  'was  ap- 

General,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Will-  pointed  to  frame  terms  of  union,  and  the  scheme 

iam  Pugsley  in  his  stead.  was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  and  carried  by 

Legislation. — The  most   important  general  a  large  majority,  whereupon  the  two  cities  were 

act  passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  was  the  unit<^  by  legislation  under  the  name  of  St. 

Franchise  act,  which  makes  several  important  John.    George  A.  Barker  was  chosen  first  mayor 

changes  in  the  law.    By  it  the  property  qualifi-  of  the  new  city,  which  by  the  union  became  the 

cation  of  candidates  for  the  local  legislature  is  fifth  in  point  of  population  in  Canada;  but  he 

abolished,  the  sole  requisite  being  that  the  candi-  died  soon  after  entering  upon  his  official  duties, 

date  shall  be  a  male,  twenty«^ne  years  of  age.  His  successor  was  W.  A.  Lockart. 

and  a  British  subject.    Ministers  of  the  gospel.  Considerable  political  excitement  was  caused  by 

priests,  ecclesiastics,  Senators  of  the  Dominion,  the  appointment  of  Solicitor-General  Ritchie  to 

and  members  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada,  the  office  of  police  magistrate,  and  Messrs.  A.  A. 

being  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  Stockton  and  Silas  Alward,  representatives,  the 

ineligible  for  election  to  the  local  legislature ;  former  of  the  city  and  county  of  St.  John,  and 

and  if  a  member-elect  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  latter  of  the  city  of  St.  John,  in  the  Leg^sla- 

the  House  of  Commons,  or  sits  or  votes  in  the  ture,  resigned  their  seats  by  way  of  protest 

House  of  Commons,  his  seat  in  the  local  house  The  Legislature  was  dissolved  on  Dec.  81. 

thereby  becomes  vacant.     Officials  under  the  Exhibitions. — A  very   successful    electrical 

Government   are    disqualified    from    becoming  exhibition  was  held  in  St  John  in  the  summer 

candidates  for  the  local  legislatures.    The  fran-  of  1889 ;  also  an  exhibition  of  agriculture,  live 
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stock,  and  manufactures,  at  Moncton,  which  was  partly  paid  according  to  results,  has  been  abol- 

open  to  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada,  ished,  a  system  of  superior  schools  established, 

and  was  a  success.  and  the  county  grammar  schools  reorganized. 

Railways.  —  The  most    important    railway  The  efficiency  of  tne  service  has  been  increased 

event  in  18B9  was  the  opening  of  the  "  Short  bv  making  training  on  the  part  of  every  teacher 

Line,"  so  called*    This  is  the  extension  eastward  obligatory  before  a  license  is  granted.    The  sub- 

from  Montreal  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  is  ject  of  scientific  temperance  has  been  prescribed 

provided  by  a  line  known  as  the  International,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  course,  and  im- 

crossing  the  State  of  Maine,  and  built  under  a  portant  changes  have  been  made  as  respects  the 

subsidy  from  the  Canadian  Qovemment.     The  subjects  of  industrial  drawing  and  natural  sci- 

International  Railroad  is  operated  by  the  Cana-  ence. 

dian  Pacific,  which  has  running  rights  over  the  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  a  New  England  State, 
Maine  Central,  the  New  Brunswick,  and  the  In-  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Consti- 
tercolonial  railways,  whereby  it  is  able  to  main-  tution,  June  SI,  1788;  area,  9,805  square  miles; 
tain  a  through-train  service  from  Montreal  to  population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 
Halifaz,  passing  through  St.  John,  thus  com-  sus  (1880),  846,991 ;  capital.  Concord, 
pleting  its  line  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State 
As  the  port  of  St.  John  is  open  all  the  year  ofilcers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Charles 
round,  and  the  nearest  in  Canada  to  Montreal  Henry  Sawyer,  Republican,  succeeded  b^  David 
accessible  in  winter,  the  citizens  expect  material  H.  Goodell,  Republican ;  Secretanr  of  State,  Ai 
commercial  advantages  from  the  reduced  distance  B.  Thompson ;  Treasurer,  Solon  A.  Carter ;  At- 
in  railway  transportation  from  the  interior.  tomey-General,  Daniel  Barnard ;  Superintendent 
The  distance  from  Montreal  to  St.  John  by  the  of  Public  Instruction,  James  W^.  Patterson ;  In- 
new  line  is  484  miles.  surance  Commissioner,  Henrv  H.  Huse ;  Railroad 

The  Temisquata  and  Riviere  du  Loup  Rail-  Commissioners,  Henrv  M.  rutney,  Benjamin  F. 

road,  from  Edmundston,  on  the  New  Brunswick  Prescott,  J.  M.  Mitchell :  Chief  Justice  of  the 

Railroad  to  Rividre  du  Loup  on  the  Intercolo-  Supreme  Court,  Charles  Doe ;  Associate  Justices, 
nial,  80  miles  long,  was  opened  for  regular  trafiic ,  Isaac  W.  Smith,  William  H.  H.  Allen,  Lewis  W. 

during  the  year.    It  gives  the  shortest  route  be-  Clark,  Isaac  N.  Blodgett,  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter, 

tween  the  maritime  and  interior  provinces  of  and  George  A.  Bingham. 

Canada  on  Canadian  soiL    The  Central  Railroad  Finances. — The  treasury  statement  for  the 

of  New  Brunswick,  from  Norton  on  the  Int-ercolo-  year  ending  June  1  is :  Cash  on  hand,  June  1, 

nial  Railroad,  40  miles  lone,  was  opened  for  1888,  $100,755.92 ;  receipts  for  the  year  ensuing, 

traffic  during  the  vear.    Work  was  begun  on  the  $1,817,295.97 :  disbursements,  $1,104,208.21 ;  cash 

Tobique  Vallev,  28  miles  long,  and  on  the  St  on  hand,  June  1, 1889,  $818,848.68.    The  receipts 

Francis,  86  miles  long.    The  Shore  Line,  for-  chargeable  to  revenue  for  the  vear  were  $628.- 

merly  the  Grand  Southern  Railroad,  was  sold  998.08,  of  which  $500,000  was  derived  from  the 

under  mortga^^e  and  bought  by  Russell  Sage,  of  State  tax  levy  assessed  upon  the  towns,  $107,- 

New  York.    This  road  is  between  St.  John  and  858.88  from  tne  railroad  tax,  and  $8,518.71  from 

St  Stephen,  and  is  80  miles  long.    Work  was  the  insurance  tax.    The  disbursements  from  the 

also  begun  on  a  line  from  Fredericton  to  Wood-  revenue  account  were  $402,648.68,  showing  an 

stock,  63  miles.    A  survey  for  a  line  between  excess  of  revenue  amounting  to  $226,844.40.  The 

Edmundston  and  Moncton,  nassing  through  the  sum  of  $589,029.84  was  derived  from  the  State 

center  of  the  province,  and  designed  to  give  the  tax  levied  upon  savings  banks,  of  which  $488,- 

Grand  Trunk  Railroad   an   eastern   Canadian  969.48  was  paid  to  the  to¥ms  and  $50,059  to  the 

winter  outlet,  was  made.    A  company  associated  State  Literary  fund.    The  proceeds  of  this  fund 

with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  incorpo-  are  also  distributed  to  the  towns,  to  be  expend- 

rated  to  construct  a  railway  across  the  northern  ed  for  education  only.    The  total  railroad  tax 

part  of  the  province.  received  was  $240,576.96,  of  which  $107,858.38 

Long-distance  telephones  were  introduced  and  went  to  the  State  revenue  account  and  $188,- 

a  line  erected  between  St  John  and  Fredericton.  223.58  was  distributed  to  the  towns. 

85  miles ;  St.  John  and  Moncton,  87  miles ;  and  During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  paid  State 

Moncton  and  Sackville,  40  miles.  debt  bonds  amounting  to  $14,000,  reaucing  the 

Trade.— The  export  and  import  trade  of  the  funded  debt  on  June  1  to  $2,784,600.    On  July 

province,  exclusive  of  its  trade  with  the  other  1  and  Sept.  1  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $250,000 

provinces  of  Canada,  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  fell  due  and  were  paid,  leaving  the  debt  on  Dec. 

1889,  was  $13,277,9.35,  divided  as  follows :  31  $2,534,600.    The  total  liabilities  of  the  State 

Imports,  $6,577,037;  exports,  $6,700,898.  The  on  June  1  amounted  to  $2,953,550.28,  deducting 

province  dealt  more  largely  with  the  United  from  which  the  cash  treasury  balance  on  that 

States  than  with  any  other  country,  the  amount  date,  leaves  $2,632,316.17.    This  is  a  decrease  of 

of  its  trade  with  that  nation  being:  Imports  $226,344.40  from  the  actual  indebtedness  of  one 

from  the    United    States,  $3,266,498 ;    exports  year  previous.    The  amount  of  property  assessed 

to  the  United  States,  $3,380,958 ;  total,  $6,647,-  in  the  towns  in  1888  for  local  Uxation  and  to 

457.    With  Great  Britain  the  trade  was:  Im-  raise  the  State  tax  of  $500,000  was  $183,269,- 

ports  from  Great  BriUin,  $2,420,885;  exports  to  980.70,  of  which  $119,688,450  was  the  valuation 

Great  Britain,  $8,044,608;  total,  $5,465,493.  of  lands  and  buildings  and  $14,169,046  of  mills 

Edneation. — ^The  general  features  of  the  Now  and  machinery.    The  average  rate  of  local  taxa- 

Brunswick  school  system  were  described  in  the  tion  in  all  the  towns  was  $1.64  on  earh  $100» 

**  Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1883.    A  few  impor-  The  average  rate  for  1889  was  $1.48.    Thisaver- 

tnnt  changes  have  been  made  since  that  date,  age  rate  is  the  rate  that  the  State  each  year 

The  ranking  system,  under  which  teachers  wero  assesses  on  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telep&one 
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roperty  for  the  State  tax  upon  such  property.  Legrlslatlre  Session.— The  regiilar  biennial 
*he  State  tax  on  savings-bank  deposits  is  uni-  session  of  the  Legislature  convened  on  June  5, 
formly  $1  on  each  $100.  and  adjourned  on  Aug.  17.  Having  counted  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  Prohib-  returns  for  Governor  and  found  no  election  by 
Itorjr  Amendment. — The  Constitutional  Con-  the  people  in  November,  the  House  in  joint  ses- 
vention,  for  which  members  were  elected  in  No-  sion  on  the  opening  day  elected  David  H.  Qood- 
vember,  1888,  met  at  Concord  on  Jan.  2,  and  ell,  the  Republican  candidate,  by  a  vote  of  168  to 
organized  by  the  choice  of  ex-Gov.  Charles  H.  114  for  Charles  H.  Amsden,  the  Democratic  can- 
Bell  as  president.  Its  deliberations  resulted  in  didate.  One  vote,  was  cast  for  Edgar  L.  Carr, 
the  adoption  of  seven  proposed  amendments  to  Prohibitionist  lAter  in  the  session  Secretary 
the  Constitution,  to  be  suomitted  to  a  popular  of  State  Thompson  and  Treasurer  Carter  were 
vote  on  March  12.  The  first  of  these  amend-  re-elected.  The  choice  of  a  United  States  Sena- 
ments  chan^  various  articles  so  that  the  Legis-  tor  for  the  term  that  began  on  March  4  preced- 
lature  shall  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  ing  devolved  upon  this  legislature.  The  term  of 
January,  instead  of  the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  Senator  William  E.  Chandler  expired  on  that 
and  so  that  the  terms  of  legislative  and  execu-  date,  and,  as  no  successor  had  been  elected  hj  the 
tive  officers  shall  begin  in  January  instead  of  Legislature,  Gov.  Sawyer,  on  Feb.  15,  appointed 
June.  The  second  amendment  strikes  out  Arti-  Gen.  Gilman  Marston  to  fill  the  vacancy  until 
cle  XV  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  June.  Ex- 
the  salarv  of  members  of  the  Legislature  shall  Senator  Chandler  was  a  candidate  for  re-election, 
be  fixed  6y  law,  and  substitutes  therefor  an  arti-  his  principal  competitor  being  Congressman 
cle  fixing  the  compensation  for  each  regular  ses-  Jacob  H.  Gallinger.  At  a  caucus  of  Republican 
sion  at  $200,  without  milea^,  for  each  member,  members  on  June  18,  Chandler  received  125 
the  presiding  officers  receiving  an  additional  votes,  Gallinger  60,  Marston  2.  The  ex-Senator 
$50.  For  each  special  session  the  officers  and  was  declared  the  nominee,  and  on  June  18  he 
members  shall  receive  $8  a  day,  with  mileage,  was  elected  Senator  by  the  following  vote :  Sen- 
for  not  over  fifteen  days.  The  third  amend-  ate — Chandler,  18 ;  Harry  Bingham,  the  Derao- 
ment  takes  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  in  the  cratic  nominee,  6.  House— Chandler,  165 ;  Bing- 
State  Senate  from  the  joint  convention  of  both  ham,  187 ;  scattering,  5.  A  commission  of  three 
Houses,  and  relegates  it  to  the  people,  the  Gov-  persons  was  created  to  revise  and  codify  the 
emor  having  power  to  call  a  special  election,  public  statutes  and  to  make  such  changes  as  may 
The  fourth  amendment  adds  to  Article  XLIX  a  be  needed  on  account  of  the  adoption  of  consti- 
provision  by  which  the  Speaker  of  the  House  tutional  amendments.  A  system  of  free  text- 
shall  act  as  Governor,  in  case  the  latter  office  books  for  the  public  schools  was  adopted,  the 
'  and  the  presidency  of  the  Senate  are  both  vacant,  expense  of  such  books  to  be  borne  by  each  city 
The  fifth  or  prohibitory  amendment  forbids  the  and  town.  A  State  Soldiers*  Home  was  estab- 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  lished,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  appropriated 
The  sixth  amendment  strikes  out  from  Article  for  it.  The  board  of  managers  created  oy  this 
VI  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  such  portions  as  au-  act,  later  in  the  year,  accepted  the  gift  of  a  site 
thorize  or  tend  to  authorize  a  State  religion,  and  for  the  institution,  containing  forty  acres,  in  the 
the  seventh  amendment  revises  certain  portions  town  of  Tilton.  The  sum  of  $60,000  was  appro- 
of  Article  XI  of  the  Constitution  so  that  it  shall  priated  to  the  State  Normal  School  for  the  erec- 
read  as  follows :  tion  of  new  buildings  and  for  their  equipment. 
Whenever  any  town  pkoe  or  city  ward  shall  have  ^  ^**^®  ***  ®'  $500,000  was  levied  for  each  of 
leas  than  600  audh  inhaUtanti,  the^neral  court  shall  *^®  l^^  ^^*P.^  ^^^^'  ^^  attempt  to  sup- 
authorize  Buoh  town,  place,  or  wardto  elect  and  send  Plant  the  prohibitory  Jaw  by  a  license  law  was 
to  the  general  court  a  representative  such  proportion-  defeated  in  the  Lower  House.  Other  acts  of  the 
ate  part  of  tbe  time  as  tne  number  of  its  inhabitants  session  were  as  follow : 

shall  bear  to  600 ;  but  the  wneral  court  shall  not  au-  Appropriating  $10,000  for  completing  the  record  of 

tbonae  any  auch  town,  place,  or  ward  U>  elect  and  j^^w  HaSipahire  soldiers  and  aailorein  the  civil  war. 

send  aach  represeaUtive,  except  as  herem  provided.  Imposing  an  annual  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount 

The  Convention  adjourned  on  Jan  12.  P«d  m  upon  the  stock  or  shares  of  every  building  and 

,   Efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  prohibi«^^  ApSlJ^'Sie  State  Boa«i  of  Health  to  be  a  com- 

in  favor  of  the  fifth  amendment,  but,  as  a  two-  mission  ofhuiaoy.         *~~"  "*  i^c^itu  i^  uo  »  wm 

third  vote  was  necessary  to  secure  its  adoption  Requiring  savings  bonks,  instead  of  the  State,  to 

by  the  people,  the  odds  were  greatly  against  publish  lists  of  unclaimed  deposits. 

them.    At  the  election  on  March  12  the  first  Bestrictinc:  to  the  Supreme  Court  alone  the  juria- 

four  and  the  seventh  amendments  received  the  diction  for  tne  naturalization  of  aliens. 

necessary  two-third  majority,  and  were  adopted ;  Taxing  the  capital  stock  and  deposits  of  trust  oom- 

the  sixth  secured  only  a  majority  of  the  votes  panies,  loan  and  trust  companies,  loan  and  bankmg 

cast,  whUe  the  fifth  j  prohko^^^^^^  S^ZS^M's^'JiS  L'5  '^^X^t.'^o!  JT 

failed  to  secure  even  that.    The  vote,  m  detail,  mj^^e  savings  bwaks.           »              r             © 

was  as  follows:  No.  1— ves,  38,352;  no,  11,654.  Making  fowls  of  every  description,  exceeding  $50 

No.  2— yes,  37,872 ;  no,  12,218.    No.  3— yes,  34,-  in  value,  liable  to  taxation. 

990 ;  no,  12,224.    No.  4 — yes,  35,768 ;  no,  11,530.  To  prevent  contagious  disease  among  domestic  ani- 

No.  5— yes,  25,768 ;  no,  30,976.     No.  6— yes.  27,  "»a^- 

737 ;  no,  20,048.    No.  7— yes,  80,002 ;  no,  12,846.  To  prohibit  the  taking  or  killing  of  rabbits  by  use 

The  Convention  passed  an  order  declaring  that  Punilhinff  the  sellinff  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of 

the  first  amendment,  if  adopted,  should  take  ef-  cigarettes  to  minors. 

ect  on  Nov.  1,  and  all  others  on  the  first  Wednes-  Appropriating  |10,000  for  the  Conemaugh  valley 

day  of  June.  suflforers  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Appropiiating  $12,000  for  a  statue  to  Gen.  John 
8tarL 

Education. — The  following  public-school 
statistics  cover  the  school  years  18b7-'88  and 
1888-'89: 


Number  of  public  schools .... 
Avenwe  length  of  school  tn 

weeks 

Number  of  schoUrs  enrolled. . 

Aversge  ttteudjince 

NnmMr  not  attending  aoj 

school 

Male  teachers 

Female  teachers 

Monthly  wages,  male  teachers. 
Monthly  wages,  female  teach- 

era 

Kumber  of  school-bouses .... 
Number  built  during  year  . . . 

Value  school  property 

Total  expenditures  for  schools 
Teachers*  salaries 


1888. 


2^14 

99-90 
61,824 
44,S77 

2,518 
816 

2,756 
144  82 

$34  98 

2,181 

29 

|2,8A1,88«  77 

$708,468  91 

$4T4,400  66 


1888I. 


2,298 

92-78 

60,124 
48,464 

1,825 
812 

2,727 
148  87 

$26  49 

1,998 

48 

|24»),6n5  51 

$789,078  50 

$478,085  20 


The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
says  in  his  latest  report :  **  The  number  of  small 
schools  under  the  town  system  is  still  decreasing. 
The  last  year  twenty-one  were  dropped.  As  a 
consequence,  the  number  of  graded  schools  in- 
creased sixteen,  and  of  high  scnools  two." 

Charities. — The  State  Insane  Asylum  con- 
tained 330  patients  on  May  1. 1888— males  159, 
females  180.  There  were  admitted  during  the 
year  ensuing  155  patients,  and  discharged  158, 
leaying  836  on  May  1, 18^.  The  receipts  were 
$98,284.25,  and  the  expenditures  $97,402.09.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  receipts  were  deriyed  from 
the  State  treasury. 

Prisons.— The  State  Prison  on  May,  1, 1888, 
contained  115  conyicts;  42  were  receiyed  and  47 
discharged  during  the  year  following,  and  110 
remains  on  Apru  80, 1889,  all  but  one  of  whom 
were  males.  The  ayerage  number  for  the  year 
was  106.  The  earnings  of  the  institution  were 
$15,148.26,  and  the  expenses  $19,090.18.  Since 
1878,  when  the  number  of  prisoners  was  slightly 
in  excess  of  200,  there  has  been  a  gradual  de- 
crease, and  the  prison^  accommodations  are  now 
much  greater  than  the  needs. 

At  the  Industrial  School  there  were  100  boys 
and  20  girls  on  April  1.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  year  preceding  were  $21,261,73,  and  the  pay- 
ments $19,647.01.  The  sum  of  $1,261.64  was  de- 
riyed from  the  sale  of  hosiery  and  farm  products. 

Sayings  Banks. — The  savings  banks  of  the 
State  held  deposits  at  the  close  of  1888  amount- 
ing to  $57,300,590.48.  Their  guarantee  fund  was 
$3,083,264.75,  their  surplus  $2,174,746.05,  and 
their  miscellaneous  debts  $169,097.89,  making 
the  total  liabUities  $62,727,699.17.  Of  their  in- 
yestments  out  of  New  England,  $22,632,067.72 
was  in  Western  loans,  and  $20,237,722.02  in 
United  States,  State,  county,  city,  town,  district, 
railroad,  and  miscellaneous  bonds,  and  in  rail- 
road, bank,  manufacturing,  and  miscellaneous 
stocks.  The  aggregate  amount  of  home  loans 
was  $14,530,130.22,  an  increase  during  the  year 
of  $1,341,308.85,  or  a  little  over  10  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  Western  loans  during  the  year 
was  $918,387.28,  or  a  little  over  4  per  cent. 

The  number  of  depositors  Jan.  1,  1889,  was 
144,834,  of  whom  129,034  had  deposits  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000,  and  109,711  deposits  not  exceed- 


ing $500.   The  average  amount  to  each  depositor 
in  the  State  was  $395.12. 

Insurance. — The  following  is  an  aggregate 
of  New  Hampshire  fire-insurance  business  at  the 
close  of  1888:  Home  companies,  risks  in  force, 
$70,512,950.12 ;  losses  paid  during  the  year, 
$282,091,85;  retired  companies'  risks  in  force, 
$7,574,173.67 ;  losses  paid,  $30,275.93 ;  factory 
mutuals'  risks  in  force,  $41,726,752 ;  losses  paid, 
$23,977.52.  No  foreign  fire-insurance  compa- 
nies were  licensed  to  do  business  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  year.  At  the  close  of  1888  foreign  and 
domestic  life-insurance  companies  held  policies 
in  force  in  the  State  amounting  to  $13,732,- 
765.22,  and  had  paid  losses  during  1888  amount- 
ing to  $195,196.99. 

Kailroads. — The  contest  between  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  Corporation  on  the  one  hand, 
seeking  to  obtain  control  of  the  Concord  Rail- 
road, the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  Rail- 
road, and  subsidiary  roads  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  and  the  friends  of  these  latter  roads 
on  the  other  hand,  which  was  so  bitterly  fought 
in  the  Legislature  of  1887,  was  continued  in  a 
less  open  manner  through  1888,  influencing  to  a 
consiaerable  degree  the  course  of  politics  m  the 
State  In  the  canvass  of  1888  the  choice  of  can- 
didates and  their  election  to  the  Legislature  de- 
pended largely,  in  many  localities,  upon  tl^ir 
{)osition  in  this  controyersy.  Before  the  Legis- 
ature  of  this  year  assembled,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  the  lease  of  the  Boston, 
Concord,  and  Montreal  road  to  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  road,  made  in  1884,  had  been  forfeited 
by  the  subsequent  lease  of  the  latter  road  to  the 
Boston  and  ^aine,  and  that  the  former  road 
could  not  be  controlled  thereunder  by  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine.  This  was  a  substantial  gain  for 
the  northern  roads,  but  the  contest  was  still  un- 
settled. The  matter  was  the  subject  of  protract- 
ed debates  before  the  Legislature,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  {uloption  of  a  compromise  measure. 
This  provides  that  the  Concord  and  the  Boston, 
Concord,  and  Montreal  roads  may  unite,  to  form 
a  corporation,  to  be  called  the  New  Hampshire 
Railroad  Corporation,  with  which  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  may  make  contracts  for  the 
interchange  of  traffic  for  a  term  of  ^ears,  but  no 
lease  of  the  other  may  be  taken  by  either.  Other 
provisions  are  as  follow : 

The  Northern  Hailroad.  the  Concord  and  Clard- 
mont  Railroad^  the  Pcterboroueh  and  Hillsboroujih 
Railroad,  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad,  the  Wil- 
ton Railroad,  the  Peterborough  Riulroad  Company, 
or  either  of  tbeni,  may  lease  their  railroods,  property, 
and  franchises,  and  assign  any  leases  they  may  have 
of  other  roads  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  KaUxoad  or 
to  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  Corporation,  which 
may  take  such  leases  and  assi^ments.  And  the  Mount 
Washinffton  Railway,  the  Whitefleld  and  Jefferson 
BailroacT  the  New  Zealand  Valley  Railroad,  the  Pro- 
file and  Franoonia  Notch  Railroad,  the  Pemigewasset 
Valley  Railroad,  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  the  Tilton 
and  Belmont  Railroad,  the  Suncook  Valley  Railroad, 
the  Suncook  Valley  Extension  Railroad,  the  Manches- 
ter and  North  Weare  Railroad,  the  Concord  and  Ports- 
mouth Railroad,  and  the  Nashua,  Acton  and  Boston 
Railroad,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  may  leaae  their 
railroads,  property,  and  franchises  to  the  Concord 
Railroad  Corporation,  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Mon- 
treal Railroad,  or  the  new  corporation  formed  by  their 
union. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  is  hereby  author- 
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ized  to  ocanire  by  purdhase  the  road,  ftancliises,  and  with  Mount  Sunapee  rising  abruptly  from  the 

property  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  and  there-  southern  shore  2,200  feet ;  picturesque  islands 

after  to  acouirebvpurchMe  the  roads,  franchi8ee,m^  diversify  its  surface;  cool  beaches,  skirted  by 

property  of  the  Extern  |«lf^  »»p^«;.%nff^^  pines  and  hemlocks,  stretch  their  sparkling  sands 

the  PortRmouth,  Great  FalU,  and  Conway  Bailroad,  f     . ,  .  .         . '  w,^„„*oi«  k»,JX»  hJ^  ««♦« 

the  Portland,  Sa«)  and  Portsmouth  Railrcid  Compal  *?  ^he  west ;    and  mountain  brooks  flow  mto 

ny,  the  Wolfeborough  RaUroad,  the  Portsmouth  and  shadowy   estuanes    fragrant   with    the   native 

Dover  Railroad,  the  Worcester,  Nashua,  and  Roches-  ^ympfuM,    As  a  health  resort,  Sunapee  Lake  is 

ter  Railroad  Company,  the  Manchester  and  Lawrence  especially  noted.    The  temperature  at  the  sur- 

Railroad,  the  West  Amesbiuy  Branch  Railroad  Com-  face  vanes  little  from  that  of  the  air.     At  a 

pany,  the  Dover  and  WinniMsaukee  RaUroad,  and  the  ^gpth  of  from  60  to  70  feet,  it  ranges  from  52" 

Portland  and  Rocherter  Railroad ;  and  tlie  Concord  ^^  440  ^  sammer;  early  in  May,  89'  to  45»  is 

f^rl^u^dTl^aror'ei^^^^  reached  at  a  depth  of  15 V  if  us  the  bottom 
authorized  to  acquire  by  purchase  the  roads,  franchises,  temperature  of  Sunapee  is  nearly  the  same  as 
and  property  of  the  Mount  Washington  Railway,  the  the  mean  bottom  temperature  of  well-known 
Whitefield  and  Jefferson  Rulroad,  the  New  Zealand  European  lakes.  The  waters  of  Sunapee  are  the 
Valley  Railroad,  the  Profile  and  Fmnconia  Notch  home  of  six  species  of  SalmonidcB :  1.  The  brook 
Railroad,  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  Railroad,  the  Lake  trout,  native  to  the  system ;  2.  The  land-locked 
Shore  RaUroad,  the  Tilton  Mid  Belmont  Railroad,  the  g^imon ;  8.  The  rainbow  trout,  from  the  Sierra 
Sunoopk  Valley  Railroad,  the  Sunojpk  V^ey  Erten-  j^^y^.  4  The  blue-backed  trout  of  Maine,  in- 
eion  Railroad,  the  Manchester  and  North  Weare  Rail-  7  'tj  1  *  a^Z^^ZTI  *u^  i  -L*-  «Ii«!^-. 
road,  the  Concoixi  and  Portsmouth  Railroad,  and  the  tended  M  a  food-supply  for  the  lar^r  salmon- 
Nashua  Acton  and  Boston  Railroad.  oids.  6.  The  Loch  Leven  trout,  introduced  from 
,     -^.             _,-,,.           .      ^  Scottish  waters  in  Januarv,  1887,  by  Prof.  John 

Agrlenltnre. — The  following  «f  ^™«*8,  *™  D.  Quackenbos,  of  Columtiia  College,  New  York ; 

from  the  reoort  of  the  Board  of  Agnculture,  g^  f^^  Salvelinus  Sunapee,  or  white  trout,  which 

covering  1888 :  first  appeared  in   the  lake   in  1881,  regarded 

The  most  complete  retams  at  our  command  in  t&-  by  some  as  a  hybrid  between  the  brook  trout 

gard  to  the  present  condition  ot;^New  Hamjwhire  ^^d  the  salmon,  by  others  as  an  adult  blue-back, 

agnculture  indicate  advancement.  DairyingconUnuea  ^g^   Teout,  New  Species  op).    The  country  sur- 

fnSSrr  nS:  c'^^Sis^h^ve'^bTen^^^^^^^^  Ending  the  lake  affonis  t^  the  visitor  a? end- 
during  the  year,  and  wit!i  those  already  in  openition  jess  variety  of  forest  drives  and  mountain  ram- 
have  manuKujtured  1.000,000  pounds  of  butter.  The  bles,  which  disclose  an  interestmg  flora  to  the 
grange  has  oontinuea  its  vigorous  work,  and  during  botanist,  and  to  the  geologist,  archiean  rocks 
the  year  has  extended  its  benefits  and  influence.  There  with  their  beryls,  amethysts,  garnets,  and  tour- 
are  in  the  State  108  subordinate  granges,  with  a  mem-  maline,  and  a  diversity  of  glacial  phenomena, 
benhip  of  7,500^vin^  made  a  net  gam  m  member-  including"  rocking:Stones  and  pot-holes. 
t^'/dt^^i^,^^  NEW^ERSeI  ^  Middle  ^lantic  Stal^  one 
report,  there  are  many  farms  in  our  State,  the  soil  of  ^  ^^^?"K£?Sf  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
which  would  liberally  respond  to  good  husbandry,  Dec.  18,  1787 ;  area,  7,815  square  miles ;  popu- 
whlch  are  entirely  neglected,  and  in  many  instances  lation,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
the  former  occupants  and  owners,  seeking  employ-  (1880),  1,181,116 ;  capital,  Trenton, 
ment  in  manufacturinff  villages  or  cities,  have  left  GoTernment.— The  following  were  the  State 
theirfarms,  increasing  the  number  of  deserted  home-  officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  Robert  S. 
steaos.  Green,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State  and  In- 
Under  a  legislative  act  of  this  year,  which  surance  Commissioner,  Henry  C.  Kelsey;  Treas- 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  collect  statistics  re-  urer,  John  J.  Toffey ;  Comptroller,  Edward  L. 
garding  these  deserted  farms  and  to  secure  im-  Anderson ;  Attorney-General,  John  P.  Stockton ; 
migrants  to  repeople  them,  information  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Charles 
^thered  showing  that  in  160  of  the  235  towns  W.  Fuller,  succeeded  by  Edwin  O.  Chapman ; 
m  the  State  there  were  927  deserted  farms,  on  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mercer 
which  the  buildings  were  in  fair  condition.  A  Beasley ;  Associate  J  ustices,  Manning  M.  Knapp, 
pamphlet  was  published  giving  a  description  of  Alfred  Reed,  Edward  W.  Scudder,  Bennet  Van 
many  of  these  farms  and  the  prices  asked.  Syckel,  David  A.  Depue,  Jonathan  Dixon,  Will- 
Decisions. — The  State  Supreme  Court  in  Sep-  iam  J.  Magie,  and  Charles  G.  Garrison ;  Chan- 
tember  rendered  a  decision  declaring  the  act  cellor,  Alexander  T.  McGill,  Jr. ;  Vice-Chancel- 
regulatinpf  the  practice  of  dentistry  to  be  un-  lors,  Abraham  V.  Van  Fleet,  John  T.  Bird,  and 
constitutionaL  The  same  court  in  December  Henry  C.  Pitney.  The  appointment  of  Vice- 
decided  that  the  "Nuisance"  act,  passed  by  the  Chancellor  Pitney  was  maae  on  April  9,  in  pur- 
Legislature  of  1887,  for  the  closing  by  iniunc-  suance  of  a  legislative  act  permitting  the  ap- 
tion  of  places  where  licjuor  is  illegally  sold  or  pointment  of  two  additional  vice-chancellors, 
kept  for  sale,  was  constitutional,  and  the  court  Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  revenue 
also  held  that  the  parties  proceeded  against  un-  fund  on  Oct.  31, 1888, was  $169,940.48 ;  the  receipts 
der  its  provisions  are  entitled  to  jury  trial.  for  the  year  ensuing,  including  $150,000  tempo- 
Snnapee  Lake. — Among  the  attractions  of  rarily  borrowed,  were  $1,477,9(^.02 ;  the  expendi- 
the  State  is  Lake  Sunapee,  recently  become  tures  were  $1,405,849.02,  and  there  remained  a 
known  as  a  summer  resort,  and  famous  among  balance  of  $241,996.48  on  Oct.  31,  1889.  The 
anglers  as  perhaps  the  best  stocked  water  in  the  receipts  include  the  following  items :  Tax  from 
New  England  or  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  railroad  corporations.  $938,515.59;  miscellaneous 
lake  lies  partly  in  Sullivan,  partly  in  Merrimac  corporations,  $222,795.03 ;  tax  from  certificates 
County,  1,100  feet  above  the  sea.  Forest-clad  of  incorporation,  $43,463.20;  tax  from  foreign 
mountains  look  down  upon  it — Kearsarge,  As-  insurance  companies,  $6,110.48;  State  Prison  re- 
cutney,  and  Croy don—each  about  3,000  feet  high,  ceipts,  $64,267.22 ;  dividends  on  stock  of  United 
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companies,  $18,870 ;  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  sist  in  appointing,  yarions  State  officers,  and 

18,772.88;  official  fees,  $18,280.55;  judicial  fees,  vesting  it  entirely  in  the  Governor.     Amonff 

$18,597.11.      The  receipts  from   railroads  are  the  officials  whose  tenure  was  thereby  chanffea 

about  $50,000  less  than  last  year ;  State  Prison  were  the  tnistees  of  the  Reform  School  and  of 

receipts  increased  from  $57,284  to  $64,267.  the  State  Industrial  School  for   Girls,  the  ri- 

In  order  to  meet  expenses  on  Jan.  1, 1890,  the  narian    commissioners,   the    commissioners    of 

entire  balance  in  the  State  fund  on  Oct  81  was  nsheries,  the  managers  of  the  Morristown  Insane 

required,  and  nothing  remained  to  meet  the  Asylum,  and  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Prison, 

temporary  loans  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  The  appointment  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 

$400,000.  Education  was  taken  from  the  State  Board  of 

In  the  State  School  fund,  which  is  not  included  Education  and  vested  in  the  Governor.    An  act 

in  the  statement  above,  the  balance  on  Oct.  81,  for  the  government  of  cities  was  passed,  which 

1888,  was  $808,485.98 ;  the  receipts  for  the  en-  provides  that  in  all  cities  the  mayor  shall  have 

suing  year  were  $472,797.50 ;  the  disbursements,  the  sole  appointment  of  administrative  city  of- 

$446,828.66 ;  and  there  remained  on  Oct.  81, 1889,  fleers.    The  mayor  is  also  given  power  to  veto 

a  balance  of  $829,904.82.  anj  order  adopted  by  any  city  board,  but  a  two- 

The  total  receipts  of  the  sinking  fund  durinp^  third  vote  of  the  l>oara  may  pass  it  over  his 

the  year,  including  the  annual  State  appropn-  objection.     By  this  act  the  responsibility  for 

ation,  were  $208,to9.40.     The  payments  there-  municipal  administration  is  placed  almost  en- 

from,  including  $102,000  of  the  principal  of  the  tirely  upon  the  mayor.    In  all  cities  that  now 

State  debt  paid,  amounted  to  $186,554.47.    The  elect  their  mayor  annually,  he  shall  hereafter  be 

amount  of  the  fund  is  $577,658.27.    The  bonded  elected  for  two  years, 

debt  was  reduced  to  $1,196,800  on  Oct.  81.  Provision  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  per- 

Taxation.— Since  1884  no  State  tax  has  been  mit  the  parole  of  prisoners  from  the  State  Prison, 

assessed    upon   property  genexally,  except  for  under  the  direction  of  the  keeper  and  the  board 

school  purposes,  for  which  a  rate  of  2i  to  3  mills  of  inspectors.    The  personal  registration  act  of 

is  required.   The  tax  for  the  support  of  the  State  1888,  applicable  to  Newark  and  Jersey  City, 

government  is  levied  only  on  the  property  of  was  repealed.     An  act  redistricting  the  State 

railroad  and  canal  companies,  and  on  tne  prop-  for  members  of  the  Lower  House  was  passed  by 

erty,  stock,  or  earnings  of  other  corporations.   In  a  party  vote  in  each  House.     A  ballet-reform 

1888  the  State  railroad  tax  amounted  to  $1,816,-  bill  passed  the  Lower  House,  but  failed  in  the 

282.98.    The  tax  for  1889  was  $1,829,608.55.    In  Senate.    Other  acts  of  the  Session  were  as  fol- 

1888  a  tax  of  $860,197.59  was  assessed  upon  1,457  low : 

miscellaneous  corporations,  and  in  1889  the  sum  Seqalring  the  polls  at  all  elections  to  be  opened 

of  $814,972.08  was  assessed  on  1,281  similar  cor-  ftom  six  oclock  in  the  morning  till  seven  o'clock  in 

porations.  the  evening.    [This  act  repeals  the  **  eonset"  law  of 

Legislatire  Session.— The  one  hundred  and  isjs.]    ,.      ^         ^,_„       .^.     ^ 

thirteenth  session  of  the  Legislature  convened  Reneolmg  the  oct  of  1888  providing  for  commission- 

on  Jan.  8,  and  adjourned  on  April  20.    On  Jan.  ®"*„*i°^^' „  *u^  «„w;«  .^v.^i.  ♦*.  ..^f .<.  ...^^n. 

AA  TT  :▲  J  oi.  A      a      i.       T  i.*^  r»    «4-  rku  Aotiionzmg  tiie  puDlic  Kcbools  to  rcoeive  peiBons 

22  United  States  Senator  John  K.  McPherson  ^ver  eighteen  years  of  a^re  and  less  than  twenty  yconi. 

was  re-elected  for  a  second  term  by  the  follow-  To  enable  boards  of  chosen  freeholdera  to  acquire, 

ing  vote:  Senate — McPherson    11,   ex-United  improve,  and  maintain  public  roods. 

States  Senator  William  J.  Sewell  (the  Republi-  Providing  that  no  local  or  charter  election  shall  be 

can  caucus  nominee),  10;  House  —  McPherson  held  on  the  day  of  a  general  election,  or  on  which 

82,   Sewell  28.     Senator   McPherson   was  the  membeij  of  the  Upslature  are  elected  and  dc8^ 

nominee  of  the  Democratic  caucus.    The  Demo-  }°^  J^®  *?"* J"^!?  ""^  ^«*T*'/'"  ■»**»«  ^^^  *^  ^*»'^t 

1*    *    --^-«  •     "  *'""*^*""^  v.€.t*v,tto.  ^MMv  t:       ri  local  or  charter  elections  heretofore  oocurrmg  on  such 

crate  were  m  the  majonty  m  both  branches  of  election  day  shall  be  changed.                      * 

the  Liegislature,  and  proceeded  to  undo  the  pnn-  Providing  that  any  township  of  over  1,600  inhabit- 

cipal  legislative  work  of  its  Republican  prede-  ants  may  vote  to  become  inooiporated  os  a  town, 

cesser.     The  local  -  option  act  of  1888  was  re-  To  legalize  the  adoption  of  labels,  trade-marks,  and 

pealed,  and  a  new  law  was  enacted  which  copies  forms  of  advertising  by  associations  or  anions  of  work- 

the  high-license  features  of  the  former  act,  out  *°8™®p'.            ,         ,     ,    ^^       v       .j     v 

omits  its  local-ontion  nrovisinnq.    It  also  rponires  -Ueclanng  any  lease  of  real  estate  to  be  void,  wlien- 

f^  f hi  fl JS^/^raTnf^  fin  f;«i^  Jl^^  IT  ^^^^  ^«  ^^^  «««  ths  esUte  for  purposes  of  prosti- 

for  the  first  time  a  license  fee  from  persons  sell-  ^^ti^^  or  assignation,  and  making  hiiaimnieaiately 

ing  in  quantities  from  one  quart  to  five  gallons,  liable  to  be  ejected. 

the  amount  being  the  same  as  that  imposed  on  Requiring  that,  in  all  school-district  mectin|?R,  the 

strictly  retail  dealers.    The  vote  upon  this  act  voting  for  school  trustees  and  for  the  appropriation  of 

in  the  House  was  82  yeas  (Democrate  81,  Re-  money  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sublican  1)  to  27  navs  (Republicans) ;   in  the  Authorizing  all  corporations,  except  railroad  and  ca- 

enate,  11  yeas  (Democrats)  to  10  nays  (Republi-  nal  corporations,  t»  increase  their  capital  stock. 

cans).    Objection  was  raised  that  this  act  would  ^^'^Il^l^f  *1*L' oZ""^^^ 

^.''j^.j.i       ^    A.'              1      J.V         .     a  ana  improvement  commission  or  otner  municipaiitj, 

?ooo™"u?u^.°^i  ^"®  elections  under  the  act  of  ^here  the  memben*  of  the  governing  board  are  m  pwt 
1888,  which  m  five  counties  had  resulted  against  elected  by  the  people  and  in  part  appointed  by  a  jus- 
license  ;  but  Chief-Justice  Beasley,  on  April  9,  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  the  menilierB  of  such 
in  a  case  in  Hunterdon  County,  ruled  that  "by  governing  board  shoU  hereafter  be  elected  by  the 
the  repeal  of    last  year's  act   the  prohibition  people. 

against  granting  licenses  has  been  done  away  Authonzmg  township   committees  to  make  any 

with,  and  the  pSwer  and  dutv  to  grant  licensed  l^^fhTh^lf^'Z^lllLmh,^^^^^^ 

as  of  old  has  been  nistored."  The  Democrats  also  l^^u^J      ^          ^ 

passed  a  series  of  acts  depriving  the  liegislature  Providing  that  honorably  dischon?ed  Union  soldiers 

of  whatever  power  it  possessed  to  appoint,  or  as-  or  sailors,  holding  public  office  or  place  under  any 
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city  or  connty.  shall  hold  office  daiinff  good  behavior,  110  remained  on  Oct.  81.    The  State  expended 

and  shall  not  be  removed  for  politicaTor  partisan  rea-  |27,224  for  support,  and  $5,000  for  repairs, 

•ons-                ^u-ij.             ^  ^        *       jv  The  State  supports  the  blind  children  in  the 

To  mcorponite  building  asspdabons   formed  by  institutions  of  New  York  city  and  Philadelphia. 

Knights  of  Labor  or  other  aocietiefl  of  organised  labor,  li"!:  ^JrZ  qq  :„  vr««  v^Jl  ™i  1 1  ,•«  nu-ilj  r 

i>^«:^;««  fko*  ;«  .»o«^  ^fAi^*^^^^^  yJ'^^^  «/»««^««  there  bemg  83  m  New  York  and  11  m  Philadel- 


Providing  that,  in  case  of  dispute  between  persons  "3«"'  "Su^  "^  "'  ^\«^  ?"^a  aiiu  ii  m  xniia 

IS  to  theirnght  to  any  ofHce  in  certain  cities  of  the  phia.    The  amount  paid  dunng  the  year  to 

State,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  pe-  New  York  institution  was  $6,907.16,  and  to 

tition.  shall  appoint  a  special  term  of  that  court,  and  Philadelphia  institution  $2,587.26.    There  have 

shall  himself  speedily  hear  and  determine  the  contro-  been  144  feeble-minded  children  caied  for  at  the 

versy.    [The  Chief  Justice  refused  to  comply  with  this  expense  of  the  State,  being  an  increase  of  36  orer 

act.  adjudging  it  to  be  void.]                           j^  y^^.     ^q    f  ^^           ^^  maintained  at  the 

Authonang  the  excise  boards  of  cities  to  transfer  t>^„„„„i   '„;„   c^u^^i  „*  xri«r.,«    a  „f  ♦u^  n«« 

or  revoke  licenses  and  to  appoint  a  Ucense  inspector.  Pennsylvania  School  at  Elwyp,  4  at  the  Con- 

Begulating  banking,  tnwt,  guarantee,  safe-deposit,  necticut  Institution,  and  64  at  the  home  at  Vme- 

and  indemnity  corporations  and  requiring  annual  re-  land,  N.  J.    The  amount  paid  was  $32,800.13. 

ports.  State  Prisons. — There  were  in  confinement 

Giving  all  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  manu-  on  Oct  81,  997  prisoners,  being  an  increase  of 

faoturing,  spinning,  or  throwing  cotton,  wool,  or  silk  116  over  the  number  on  Oct  31, 1888.    The  to- 

into  yarn  or  other  goods,  a  lien  on  such  goods.  ^al  number  confined  during  the  year  was  1,410, 

K^^X^hf  i^^Uon  of  buildings  and  pre-  ^^d  the  daUv  average  965   of  whom  929  wctb 

Bcribing^rhSt  means  of  egress,  what  firewcapes,  and  males  and  36  females.    The  total  expenditures 

what  appliances  for  extinguishing  fires  shall  be  pro-  were  $154,565.55,  a  per  capita  cost  of  $160.17 

vided  by  their  owners.  per  annum.     The  earnings  for  the  year  were 

$54,985.94.    The  daily  cost  of  maintenance  waa 

Edncation. — The  amount  appropriated  in  the  reduced  from  47'35  cents  to  43*88  cents. 

State  for  school  purposes  during  the  school  year  On  Oct.  31  there  were  327  boys  at  the  State 

was  $3,823,067.02.    Of  this  sum  $1,939,235  were  Reform  School,  an  increase  of  74  over  one  year 

derived  from  the  State  school  tax,  being  $68,180  before.     There  was  received  during  the  year 

more  than  in  the  previous  year.    There  was  de-  from  the  State  $52,157.50 ;  from  the  farm  and 

rived  from  the  township  tax  for  school  purposes  other  industries,  $3,349.61,  which,  with  the  bal- 

$47,224.04,  and    from  district   and  city  taxes  ance  on  hand  Oct  31,  1888,  of  $823.82,  in  all 

$1,204,345.94    Of  this  last  amount,  $678,548,22  amounting  to  $56,330.83,  comprises  the  total  re* 

was  expended  for  building  and  repairing  school-  ceipts.    The  expenditure  was  $54,573.66,  leaving 

houses.     From  the  income  of  the  school  fund  a  balance  on  hand  Oct.  31,  1889,  of  $1,757.17. 

the  sum  of  $100,000  was  apportioned  to  the  There  was   also   consumed  at  the  institution 

school  districts,  and  the  interest  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  farm  and  stock  to  the  value  of 

revenue  fund,  amounting  to  $32,262.04,  still  avail-  $4,816.83. 

able  in  sixteen  counties  was  also  expended  for  At  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  there  were 

schools.  on  Oct  31,  52  girls,  and  32  others  were  under 

Thirty-two  school-houses  were  erected  during  indenture,  making  84  under  the  control  of  the 

the  year,  seven  to  replace  old  buildings.    These  trustees.    The  receipts  were  $10,620.38 ;  expen- 

furnish  accommodations  for  but  1,972  additional  ditures,  $8,547.16;  balance,  $2,078.22. 

children,  while  the  last  school  census  shows  an  Soldiers*  Home. — The  inmates  of  the  home 

increase  over  the  previous  year  of  4,862.    The  numbered  431  on  Oct  31,  an  increase  of  64  over 

total  value  of  school  property  is  $8,300,610.  the  number  at  the  same  time  in  1888.    There 

There  were  enrolled  during  the  year  227,441  were  admitted  during  the  year  440,  and  dis- 

Dupils.    According  to  the  school  census  taken  in  charged  376.     The  average  number  was  411. 

May,  there  were  392,209  children  of  school  age.  Since  the  home  was  opened  16,125  have  been 

During  the  school  year  ending  in  1889, 255  pu-  cared  for.    The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted 

pils  were  in  attendance  at  the  Normal  School,  to  $55,99492,  of  which  $18,772.32  was  from  the 

The  number  of  graduated  in  the  advanced  course  United  States  Government    The  disbursements 

was  19,  and  in  the  elementary  course  41.    The  amounted  to  $54,081.74,  leaving  a  balance  of 

whole  number  in  attendance  at  the  Model  School  $1,862.85  in  the  treasury, 

during  the  year  was  445 ;  graduates,  14  Mllltla, — The  strength  of  the  National  Guard 

Charities. — At  the  Morristown  Insane  Asy-  on  Oct  31  was  820  commissioned  officers  and 

lum  there  were  under  treatment  during  the  year  8,962  enlisted  men.    Two  new  companies  were 

1,122  patients,  of  whom  857  remained  on  Oct.  81.  added  during  the  year  to  the  force,  which  now 

Of  this  number  427  were  males  and  430  females,  consists  of  fifty-seven  companies  of  infantry  and 

723  public  and  134  private  patients.    The  aver-  two  Gatling-gun  companies, 

age  number  were  907.    The  total  receipts  for  the  Riparian  Comniissioiiers. — The  principal  of 

year,  including  balance  on  hand,  were  $247,093.-  the  grants,  leases,  and  leases  turned  into  grants 

47,  and  the  total  expenditures,  $246,863.69.  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  31, 1889,  amounted 

At  the  Trenton  Insane  Asylum  the  number  of  to  $225,986'82.    The  amount  paid  to  the  State 

patients  during  the  year  were  947 — males  474,  during  the  year  as  rental  on  leases  made  by  the 

females  473,    There  were  169  discharged  during  Legislature' or  by  the  commissioners,  was  $57,- 

tlie  year.    The  total  receipts,  including  balance  519.60.    The  principal  of  grants  and  capitaliza- 

on  hand,  were  $225,61486,  of  which  $20,000  was  tion  of  leases  for  lands  disposed  of  from  the  be- 

a  transfer  on  account  of  appropriation  for  new  ginning  of  the  system  to  Oct.  81,  1889,  was 

buildings.     The  total   amount   disbursed  was  $3,349,585.18.     The  amount  received  for  rent- 

$207,343.10,  of  which  $31,935.80  was  expended  als  during  the  same  period  was  $1,041,520.50. 

for  new  buildings.     At  the  Deaf -Mute  School  Decision. — Late  m  February  the  Supreme 

there  were  123  pupils  during  the  year,  of  whom  Court  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  State  V8, 
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Euhl,  regarding  the  appointing  power  of  the  Got-    years,  ujpon  coTpontionfl,  many  of  which,  prior  to 
emor.    The  Constitution  proviaes  that  "  when  a    i88*»  eiyoyed  exemptions  from  taxation,  and  thereby 


joint  meetinff,  the  Governor  shall  fill  said  ya-  towns,  and  townships.     This  amount  reprasents 
cancy,  and  the  commission  shall  expire  at  the  olear  gain  to  the  mmuoipalities  of  the  State, 
end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  un-  We  demand  reform  in  the  matter  of  munidpsl  ex- 
less  a  successor  shall  be  sooner  appomted."    The  penditures  throughout  the  State, 
court  held  that  under  this  cUuse  the  Goyemor  „  ^^  **^^,?"**  revision  of  the  election  laws  of  the 
may,  m  the  recess,  make  an  ap^^^^  ^ble  jSl^rS^^^ 
the  office  t^miwranly,  where  the  vacancy  began  J^  ^^  punffiment  of  any  Who  attempt  the  comip- 
dunng  the  session  of  the  Legiskture.  tion  or  intimidation  of  votis. 

State  Boundary.— The  commission  appoint-  m.    «      1.1  -      oi.  ^  r.         ^.         ^  .m 

ed  in  1888  to  mark  out  the  boundiur  between  The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Tren- 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  through  the  Kills,  ton  on  Sept.  17,  and  nominated,  on  the  second  bal- 

the  North  river,  and  New  York  Bay,  reached  lj>^  9®^  Sl^^PI?"*^^  *5  ^^  «»ibernatorial  can- 

an  agreement  with  the  New  York  commission-  didat».    The  pUtform  is  devoted  almost  entirely 

ers,  and  adopted  a  line  which  is  practically  the  ^  1«»1  ^^^es,  and  contoms  the  foUowmg: 

middle  of  the  channel  in  New  York  Bay  and  We  dedara  ounelves  pledged  to  local  self-govern- 

runs  eastward  of  Ellis's  and  Bedlow's  Islands  meot,  in  township,  city,  and  ooun^.    We  are  in  har- 

and  the  Robin's  Reef  light-house.     This  was  mony  with  that  provision  of  the  State  Constitution 

marked,  as  far  as  possible,  by  monuments  and  which  declares  *^  the  Legislature  shall  not  pass  local 

buoys,  and  maps  showing  its  course  were  pre-  or  special  laws  iwiUtiog  the  toternal  a^ 

pa^^jnd  medjth  each W  Sfy1^Kt'L2?Sllf ^iS^^^ 

Political.— The  State  election  of  this  year  ]^^  The  L(widii5reoifl889  stands  Wout  a  pwri 

was  important  from  the  fact  that  a  Governor  as  lel  in  the  histo^  of  the  State  in  the  charaoter  of  its 

well  as  members  of  the  Legislature  were  to  be  nugority.     U  was  rartisan,  it  was  arrogant,  it  was 

chosen.    The  Prohibitionists  met  in  State  con-  po^igate.   It  passed  its  ini^iuitous  partisan  repealers, 

vention  at  Asbury  Park  on  July  19,  and  nomi-  <ts  enactments  for  the  redistricting  of  the  State,  iu 

nated  George  La  Monte  for  Governor.    Resolu-  new  chaiters  for  munidpjilities,  md  its  a^  for  the 

tions  were  adopted  which  declare  unalterable  Sf«»o».  <>£n«Y  TS^i^Si^  "tI  T^^^  promises 

^^zLi7i!.^  ^4^u7\ir,,.rl^^y^m^ZJ^l\^l^  ^  sppomtment  made  between  the  legislative  and  ex- 

oppoeition  to  the  liquor  traffic,  favor  separate  ecutfve  branches  of  the  State  government.    It  is  open 

party  organization  and  action,  denounce  bribery  ^nd  notorious  history,  since  fialillled,  that  municipal 

at  elections,  favor  the  Australian  system  of  vot-  charters  were  passed  and  foisted  upon  the  people  upon 

ing,  condemn  all  trusts,  demand  the  preserva-  twenty-four  hours'  publication,  Uuough  the  eflorts 

tion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  votes  of  those  who  were  to  and  did  take  office 

and  reoommend  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  nndcr  them,   tt  entered  into  municipaUiiee  and  coon- 

thepublic.^h<x,lteacraN^^  ^5S^2»SSl^"^^^^ 

lessons  in  physiolojjr  and  hygiene  rektive  to  the  boundaries,  and  overthrew  lOl  just  bSsis  of  fccS  lup- 

effects  of  strong  drink  on  the  human  systeuL  renentotion  in  looal  boards,  in  deHance  of  the  bill  of 

One  resolution  is  as  follows :  rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  which  affirms 

Ti.«*  wA  .Ttt  **T>««-^  ♦«  •»*  /»#  /««i  a;h*««.  iwkfn^  ^•^  "allpolitioal  power  is  inherent  in  the  people." 

^i3Sr^«hiL5^^?E?t;„^?7„  nf^^  It  no*  onfy^repudiSed  aU  attempts  at  ballotrelbim 

^S^^fii^^Jj^^T^^^^                            SS;  tendered  it  by  the  voice  of  unitedMabor  and  a  univer- 

dals  of  this  Stote.    The  same  pnnciples  of  nght  that  ^^  public  sentiment,  but  it  trampled  upon  erery  sem- 

f^*^^li'?"1?  ^J"^  ■*  2^*^^  meetmgs  shoull  be  ex-  bknce  of  fidr  electTons  by  the  iSpeal  oSf  all  thi  pro- 

tended  to  all  other  quesUous.  t^^^^,  provisions  of  existing  laws^Tor  the  registration 

mv     T%            ^^     est.  i.    rt          i.'                u  u  and  houcst  Tctum  of  the  rcsult  of  elections  in  the  sev- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  eralmunidpalitiea  of  the  State. 

at  Trenton  on  Sept.  10,  and  nominated  Ex-Go  v.  We  favor  the  enactment  of  statutes  reforming  the 

Leon  Abbett     The  platform  contains  the  fol-  election  laws  of  the  State  to  prevent  fhiud  and  false 

lowing  declarations  upon  State  issues :  registration  and  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  the 

,  ,  ,  ,  Australian  or  other  like  system  of  voting,  whereby 
That  we  favor  equal  taxation,  and  declare  that  re-  the  voter  shall  be  enabled  to  act  independently  and 
form  in  that  direc^on  should  be  followed  upon  the  intelligently  in  the  exercise  of  his  citixensbip. 
lines  laid  down  in  the  inaugural  address  of  Gov.  Leon  We  recognize  the  ISkA  that  there  is  a  pressing  de- 
Abbett,  until  the  entire  distribution  of  public  burdens  mand  for  greater  economy  in  all  departments  of  the 
shall  square  with  the  constitutional  reouirements  of  state  government.  The  expendituiw  of  the  Sute 
fumess  and  equality.  Under  a  partial  adoption  of  under  twenty-one  yean  of  Democratic  executive  oon- 
the  recommendations  of  that  address,  a  ^neral  State  trol  have  increased  the  public  burdens  beyond  that 
tax  has  been  rendered  unnecessary  dunnf  the  past  msde  necessary  by  the  increasing  population,  and  we 
five  yean,  and  we  nromise  the  people  of  New  Jersev  promise,  if  given  power,  to  eli^&iate  all  unnecessary 
that  the  siTaire  of  State  shall  be  so  economically  so-  expenses  in  every  department, 
ministered,  while  intrusted  to  the  Democratic  party,  .  ,  «,r  .  1  .  ah.  .  <. 
thst  there  shall  not  be  any  general  State  tax  necessary.  At  the  November  election,  Abbett  received 
We  denounce  the  attempt  made  by  Bepublican  mem-  138,245  votes,  Grubb  123,092,  and  La  Monte 
ben  of  the  Legislature  of  1889  to  impose  a  general  6,853.  At  the  same  time  one  third  of  the  mem- 
Bute  tax,  as  tending  to  extravagance  mStoteexpendi-  bers  of  the  State  Senate  were  chosen,  and  the 
tures,  and  wo  declare  the  undercurrent  of  that  move-  entire  Lower  House.  The  Republicans  gained 
mont  to  have  been  adeaire  to  relieve  corporate  prop-  ^„„  4j^«„f^-  «^'«i««.  fii^w*  11  V»<^n%iwii«  Sf  ♦k^ 
erty  from  the  payment  ofits  fair  proportion  of  taxitioJi.  g"®  .^"^^^/a  l^^^'l?  *??™  "  J^embers  of  the 
Under  the  Bystera  of  taxation  instGuted  in  response  Senate  to  10  for  the  Democrats.  The  Lower 
to  the  recommendations  of  Gov.  Abbett,  the  sum  House  will  contain  23  Republicans  and  87  Dem- 
of  $7,749,742  has  been  assessed,  within  the  past  five  ocrats,  a  gain  of  5  Democratic  members. 
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NEW  MEXICO,  a  Territory  of  the  United  scribes  a  uniform  ballot.    No  persons  other  than 

States,  organized  in  1850 ;  area,  122,580  square  election  officers,  challengers,  and  persons  in  the 

miles ;  population,  according  to  the  last  decen-  act  of  yoting  shall  remain  within  ten  yards  of 

nial  census  (1880),  119,565 ;  capital,  Santa  F6,  any  polling-place.    The  voter  may  erase  or  write 

€K>Teriiiueiit. — ^The  following  were  the  Ter-  in  other  names  on  his  ballot    All  interference 

ritorial  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Ed-  with  a  voter  while  he  is  within  the  ten-yard  limit 

mund  G.  Boss,  Democrat,  succeeded  by  L.  Brad-  is  forbidden,  but  no  further  provision  to  guard 

ford  Prince,  Republican ;  Secretary,  George  W.  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  is  made.    Other  acts  of 

Lane,  succeeded  by  Benjamin  M.  Thomas ;  Treas-  the  session,  a  large  number  of  which  were  passed 

urer,  Antonio  Ortiz  y  Salazar ;  Auditor,  Trini-  over  the  Governor's  veto,  are  as  follow  : 

dad  Alarul;    Attornev-Genend  untU  Feb     15,  Defining  the  crime  of  slander  of  title. 

William  Breeden ;  Solicitor-General  after  Oct.  p^^^i^^  ^^  ^^rk  that  mu.t  be  done  upon  any 

15,  Edward  L.  Bartlett;  Commissioner  of  Im-  mining  daim  in  order  tor  any  one  to  secure  alooation 

migration,  Henry  C.  Burnett ;  Chief -Justice  of  or  a  relocation  thereon. 

the  Supreme  Court,  Elisha  Van  Long;  Associ-  Providing  for  the  formation  of  limited  partnerships, 

ate  Justices,  William  H.  Brinker^  succeeded  by  EBtablishinff  a  Board  of  Pbarmacy. 

WilUam  D.  Lee,  William  F.   Henderson,  sue-  Offering  a  bounty  of  $1  for  each  lynx,|5  for  e^h 

ceeded  by  John  R.  McFie,  Reuben  A.  Reeves,  ^^^i'  pander,  b^,  or  mountain-hon,  ana  60  cents  for 

succeede/by  William  H.  Whiteman     The  W-  ^c'r^Cthe^-^^^^^^^                           out  of 

islature,  by  an  act  passed  on  Feb.  15  over  the  the  eastern  portion  of  Lincoln  County. 

Governor's  veto,  abolished  the  office  of  Attorney-  Amending  the  law  relative  to  the  estates  of  deceased 

General,  substituting  therefor  the  office  of  Solicit-  persons. 

or-General,  and  providing  that  no  appointment  Establishing  a  Cattie  Sanitary  Board  for  the  Tern- 
should  be  made  by  the  Governor  to  the  office  tory-       „       ,    ^  „ ,.          •                 ... 
until  after  Oct  1,  until  which  time  the  district  Amendmg  the  bmldin^and-loan  as^ 

attorney  for  Sante  F^  County  should  discharge  ^ei^^rTuiS^  fi^'^ihSl*  Ctl^^^ 

the  duties  of  the  office.    But  Gov.  Ross  at  once  S^ty  iLsSn                                inspected  by  a 

ap|)oint6d  Jacob  H.  Christ  to  the  new  office,  to  Kepealing  the*  act  entitied  »*  An  act  to  provide  the 

which  R.  E,  Twitchell,  as  the  district  attorney  means  to  enable  the  penitentiary  authorities  to  employ 

of  Sante  Fe  County,  also  laid  claim  under  the  the  convicts  in  mining  coaL" 

act,    A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  To  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  journals  and 

Territory  in  May  established  the  claims  of  the  ^^  '^  Spanish.    ^^            _.          ^                .        , 

district   attorney,  who  perfomed  the  duties  of  ^^  ^^''^  *>'  ^^  protection  and  propagation  of 

the  office  until  October,  when  Gov.  Prince  ap-  Vo  create  a  Board  of  Hcaltii  for  the  Territory, 

pointed  MwaPd  U  IJartlett.     ^       ^      .  ^^^  To  prevent  women  from  entering  saloons  for  the 

Legislative  Session.— The  twenty-eighth  ses-  purpose  of  drinkmg  therein,  and  prohibiting  women 

sion  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  began  on  Dec.  nom  singing,  playing  musical  instruments,  or  dealing 

81, 1888,  and  adjourned  on  Feb.  28,  1889.    The  cards,  or  runnmg  other  games  in  saloons, 

most  noteworthy  act  of  the  session  provides  for  To  prevent  the  overstocking  of  ranges, 

the  assembling  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  .  ^,r*2?"^  ^  regulating  voluntary  assignmentB 

on  the  first  fuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  «=>' the  benefit  ol  creditors. 

September,  1889,  to  frame  a  Constitution  under  Education. — The  report  of  the  Territorial  Au- 

which  the  Territory  shall  ask  for  admission  to  ditor  presents  the  following  public-school  statis- 

the  Union  as  a  State.    A  special  election  of  tics,coveringtheyearendingDec.  31, 1888:  Pupils 

delegates  to  this  convendon  was  appointed  to  be  of  school  aee  (three  counties  estimated),  40,8o3; 

held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  (three  counties 

of  August.    An  act  relatinp^  to  the  finances  es-  estimated),    16,80fS ;    average    attendance    ftwo 

tablishes  the  first  systematic  method  of  finan-  counties  -estimated),  12,894 ;  male  teachers  (four 

cial  management  ever  attempted  in  the  Terri-  counties  astimated),  808 ;  female  teachers  (four 

tory.    It  creates  various  treasury  funds,  amonff  counties  estimated),  185 ;  school  districts  (two 

which  all  the  receipts  shall  be  distributed  and  counties  not  included),  466.    The  school  law  is 

from  which  expenditures  shall  be  made  for  the  defective  in  not  providing  for  a  Territorial  Su* 

special  objects  for  which  each  fund  is  formed,  perintendent    A  bill  designed  to  remedy  many 

For  each  of  the  years  1889  and  1890  a  tax  of  defects  of  the  present  law  was  submitted  to  the 

seven  mills  on  the  dollar  is  levied,  the  proceeds  Legislature  this  year,  but  failed.    Reports  ob- 

of  which  shall  be  divided  among  the  different  tained  by  the  Oovemor  from  a  majority  of  the 

funds  in  specified  proportions :  To  defray  Terri-  counties  show  that,  of  842  schools,  143  are  taught 

torial  expenses  till  March,  1890,  when  the  pro-  in  English,  106  in  Spanish,  and  in  93  both  lan- 

ceeds  of  the  seven-mill  levy  for  1889  will  become  guages  are  used. 

fully  available,  the  issue  of  six-per-cent  bonds  Stock-raisinflT. — The  business  of  cattle-raising 

not   exceeding   $200,000,  is    authorized  to  be  was  depressed  tnroughout  the  year  on  account 

called  provisional  indebtedness  bonds.    Another  of  low  prices.    In  the  face  of  this,  the  number 

act  creates  a  State  University  at  Albuquerque,  of  cattle  shows  a  slight  increase  from  1887  to 

an  Agricultural  College  at  Las  Cruces,  a  School  1888,  the  number  in  the  former  year  having 

of  Mines  at  Socorro,  and  an  Insane  Asylum  at  been  1,065,634,  and  in  the  latter  year  1,127,52£ 

Las  Vegas.    To  provide  a  fund    for  erecting  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  horses 

buildings,  an  annual  Territorial  tax  of  one  mill  decreased  from  46,666  to  45,119.    Sheep-owners 

is  asses^d,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the  Ter-  met  with  considerable  losses  both  in  the  winter 

ritorial  institution  fund  thereby  created.     An  of  1887-88  and  that  of  1888-*89,  the  number  be- 

anti-lottery  law  was  passed.    A  new  election  law  ing  reduced  by  that  cause  and  by  sales  from 

establishes  a  system  of  registration,  and  pre-  1,749,150  in  1887  to  1,339,790  in  1888.    The  high 
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price  of  wool  did  much  to  make  up  for  such  1888  the  total  tax  was  $9,069,808.86.    The  re- 
losses,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  business.  ceipts  from  the  corporation  tax  increased  this 

Mining. — This  industry  was  carried  on  with  year  over  the  receipts  in  1888  by  $178,921.91. 

more  than  average  success  during  the  year.    The  The  amount  collected  was  $1,172,299.'313. 

roostimportantmininfi' discovery  of  the  year  was  The  State  Comptroller  says:  "Since  my  last 

at  San  Pedro.    The  **Big  Copper'*  mine  at  that  annual  report  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  rendered 

place  was  run  successfully  through  the  year,  em-  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  State  in  the  case  of  the 

ploying  about  800  men,  but  nothing  else  of  con-  People  ex  rek  Piatt  as  President  of  the  United 

sequence  was  being  done  in  the  vicinity,  when  States  Express  Company  va,  Wemple  (116  N.  Y.), 

the  news  suddenly  spread  of  a  wonderful  discov-  which  was  instituted  by  me  to  test  the  liability 

ery  of  rich  carbonates  in  the  "Lucky*'  mine,  of  joint-stock  associations,  including  the  large 

in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  "  Big  Copper.**  express  companies,  to  pay  the  tax  upon  their 

The  "Lucky**  was  being  worked  to  a  smalt  ex-  capital,  under  section  8  of  the  law.** 

tent  for  iron  ore  for  fluxing,  when  the  new  ore  The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  fiscal 

was  struck.    Considerable  shipments  immediate-  year  were  $15,971,002.02,  to  which  should  be 

ly  befl:an,  and  a  rush  of  miners  to  San  Pedro  added  a  balance  of  $5,396,454.75  on  hand  on 

quickly  ensued.    Other  similar  discoveries  have  Oct.  1,  1888.    The  payments  for  all  purposes 

since  been  made.  during  the  year  were  $15,940,847.72,  leaving  a 

Constitutional  Convention. — An  election  balance  of  |i5,426,609.05  in  the  treasury  on  Oct. 

was  h'eld  on  Aug.  6  to  choose  delegates  to  a  Con-  1, 1889.    The  general  fund  balance  on  the  latt«r 

stltutional  Convention.     The   number   elected  date  was  $2,6£),774.58.    The  amount  expended 

was  seventy-three.    They  met  at  Santa  Fe  on  by  the  State  on  the  Capitol  building,  up  to  Oct 

Sept  8,  ana  chose  J.  Francisco  Chavez  as  presi-  1,  has  been  $18,899,195.29. 

dent    The  result  of  their  labors,  which  ended  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  for  the 

on  Sept  21,  was  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  year  1889,  was :  Personal,  $354,258,556 ;  real,  $3,- 

for  the  proposed  State  of  New  Mexico,  which  218,171,201 ;    total,  $3,567,429,757.    This  shows 

should  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  Terri-  an  increase,  in  one  year,  on  real  estate  of  $90,- 

toryat  the  regular  election  in  November,  1890,  688,117;   personal  estate  of  $7,646,695;   total, 

unless  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  by  Con-  $98,229,812. 

gress  meanwhile  should  render  an  earlier  elec-  Le^f iBlative  Session. — ^The  one  hundred  and 

tion  necessary.     The  convention  appointed  a  twelfth  Legislature  was  in  session  for  twenty 

committee  to  present  the  Constitution  to  Con-  weeks,  the  average  time  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 

^ress,  and  to  urge,  in  behalf  of  the  Territory,  The  number  of  bills  introduced  in  the  senate 

its  admission  thereunder.     When  Congress  as-  was  more  than  800,  and  in  the  House  more  than 

sembled  for  its  December  session,  the  matter  was  1,300,  about  the  average  number.     The  only 

laid  before  it  constitutional  amendment  passed  was  one  for 

NEW  TOBK,  a  Middle  State,  one  of  the  orig-  extra  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  this 

inal  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  July  ^  must  be  voted  upon  in  November,  1890.    This 

1788 ;  area,  49,170  square  miles ;  population,  ao-  Legislature  exposed  the  method  of  changing  the 

cording  to  the  last  decennial  census  (1880),  5,082,-  ceiling  of  the  Assembly  chamber  from  a  struct- 

871 ;  capital,  Albany.  ure  of  stone  to  a  structure  of  wood«    The  cost  of 

Ctovemment. — The  following  were  the  State  this  and  of  repairing  the  Assembly  staircase  was 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  David  B.  about  $350,000.  w  hen  the  Assembly  met,  the 
Hill,  Democrat;  Lieutenant- Qovemor,  Edward  special  committee  of  five  members  of  the  last 
F.  Jones ;  Secretary  of  State,  Frederick  Cook ;  Assembly  who  had  the  work  in  charee  demand- 
Comptroller,  Edward  Wemple ;  Treasurer,  Law-  ed  an  investigation  before  they  would  approve 
renoe  J.  Fitzgerald ;  State  Engineer  and  Sur-  the  work.  This  was  given  to  tne  Committee  on 
veyor,  John  lBk>^art ;  Attorney-General,  Charles  Appropriations,  which  hired  experts,  and  report- 
F.  Tabor ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ed  that  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Construc- 
Andrew  S.  Draper ;  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  tion  had  neglected  its  duties ;  that  the  contractor 
Austin  Lathrop;  Superintendent  of  Insurance  had  not  fulfilled  his  contract;  and  that  about 
Department  Robert  A.  Maxwell ;  Superintend-  $100,000  had  been  cleared  by  him.  A  vote  of 
ent  of  Bank  Department  Willis  S.  Paine,  sue-  virtual  want  of  confidence  was  carried,  and  the 
ceeded  by  Charles  W.  Preston ;  Superintendent  investigation  was  transferred  to  a  special  com- 
of  Public  Works,  James  Shanahan,  succeeded  in  mittee  of  five  Assemblymen,  which  took  still 
December  by  Edward  Hannan ;  Chief  Judge  of  further  testimony,  and  reported  that  the  con- 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  William  C.  Ruser ;  Asso-  tractor  and  the  Superintenaent  of  Public  Build- 
ciate  Judges,  Charles  Andrews.  RoBert  Earl,  ings  had  conspired  to  rob  the  State.  But  the 
George  F.  Danforth,  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  Fran-  Assembly  sustained  the  report  of  the  Appropria- 
cis  M.  Finch,  and  John  Clinton  Gray.  tion  Committee  and  discarded  the  report  of  the 

Finanees. — The  State  is  practically  out  of  special  committee.  The  matter  was  then  put  in 
debt  The  amount  outstanding  is  being  paid  as  cnarge  of  the  orisnnal  Ceiling-Construction  Com- 
rapidly  as  the  law  permits.  F^r  the  fbcal  year  mittee,  and  an  enort  was  made  to  prove  a  con- 
ending  Sept  30,  it  was  reduced  to  $6,774,8*^87  spiracy,  so  as  to  work  forfeiture  of  ihe  contract 
by  the  payment  of  $100,000  Niagara  reservation  Later  in  the  year  the  Attorney-General  instituted 
bonds,  and  of  $90,500  canal  bonds.  The  an  action  against  the  alleged  conspirators.  Ow- 
amount  of  cash  and  securities  held  in  the  vari-  ing  to  the  ceiling  affair,  little  effort  was  made 
ous  trust  funds  of  the  State  on  Sept  30  was  toward  finishing  the  Capitol.  Estimates  were 
$13,241,097.24.  For  the  year  1889  the  State  tax  made  by  the  Capitol  Commissioner  that  H  little 
was  $12,557,352.74,  the  rate  being  3*52  mills,  and  over  $2,000,000  would  complete  the  building, 
the  valuation  of  property  $3,567,429,757.     For  Thirty-two  weeks  of  school  are  now  required 
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during  the  year,  instead  of  twentj-eight  as  for-  nalty  companies  to  insure  the  connections  of 

merlj.    The  school  year  in  every  district  begins  steam  boilers  as  well  as  the  boilers  themselves ; 

on  July  25,  instead  of  Aug.  20 ;  and  the  annual  providing  that  any  number  of  persons  not  less 

school  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  than  nine  may  associate  themselves  for  the  relief 

of  August    All  aoplicants  for  admission  to  nor-  of  beneficiaries  upon  the  mutual-assessment  plan, 

mal  scnooli  must  be  residents  of  this  State;  or,  The  canals  were  voted  $600,000  to  continue 

if  not,  they  can  be  admitted  only  upon  the  pay-  the  work  of  lenethening  the  locks.    At  this  rate 

ment  of  tuition  fees,  or  upon  such  other  terms  all  the  locks  will  be  lengthened  in  two  years, 

as  shall  be  prescribed.    Meaical  schools  may  hold  The  new  railroad  laws  are  these:  Permitting 

property  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000.    A  sup-  railroad  companies  to  collect  ten  cents  more  than 

plementary  examination  by  the  regents  is  re-  the  regular  fare  from  passengers  who  fail  to  buy 

quired  of  graduates  of   medical   colleges  and  tickets,  such  passengers  to  be  given  a  receipt  upon 

others  desiring  to  practice  medicine.    A  fee  of  which  they  can  secure  the  return  of  the  adaitional 

$15  and  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  a  monev  paid  at  any  ticket  office  of  the  companv ; 

legally  incorporated  medical  college  are  required  prohibiting  local  authorities  from  restricting  the 

before  the  same  degree  will  be  given  by  the  re-  speed  of  trains  below  80  miles  an  hour  within  the 

gents  of  the  university.  The  following  cities  limits  of  cities  of  fewer  than  60,000  inhabitants ; 
ave  been  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  school  exempting  from  the  anti-car-stove  law  cars  of 
grounds  and  buildings  in  the  amounts  named :  foreign  railroads  passing  for  not  more  than  90 
New  York,  $2,500,0%;  Brooklyn,  $1,500,000;  miles  through  the  State ;  allowing  railroads  un- 
Buffalo,  $150,000 ;  Lockport,  $85,000 ;  and  Utica  der  100  miles- in  length  to  benn  to  acquire  right 
not  to  expend  more  than  $80,000  in  &year.  The  i>f  way  when  but  $5,000  a  mile  is  subscribed  and 
veto  of  a  Dill  allowing  St  Lawrence  Theoloncal  $8,000  a  mile  paid  down ;  requiring  the  use  of 
Seminary  to  hold  $8,000,000  of  property  1^  to  automatic  freignt-car  couplers, 
the  enactment  of  a  ^neral  law  autoorizing  all  A  State  boanl  of  lunacy  has  been  created  con- 
colleges  and  universities  to  hold  property  with  sisting  of  three  commiBsioners,  one  of  whom  is  a 
an  annual  income  not  to  exceed  $250,000.  Li-  physician,  another  a  lawyer,  and  another  a  repa- 
braries  are  added  to  the  list  of  objects  for  which  tal)le  citizen.  The  commission  has  the  power  of 
any  five  or  more  persons  of  full  age,  citizens  of  a  court  to  investigate  cases  of  alleged  cruelty, 
the  United  States,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  etc.,  hitherto  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Char- 
also  citizens  of  this  State^  may  incorporate  them-  ities ;  and  it  supersedes  the  commissioner  in 
selves.  Plattsburgh  was  given  a  normal  schooL  lunacy.  It  has  autocratic  powers  over  private 
New  York  city  may  spend  $800,000  for  buildings  asylums.  Another  law  regulates  the  oommit- 
and  accommodations  for  the  zoological  collection  ment,  custody,  and  discharge  of  the  insane,  more 
in  Central  Park,  and  $400,000  for  an  addition  to  particularly  m  regard  to  tne  manner  in  which 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  they  shall  enter  institutions, 
latter  amount  mav  also  be  spent  for  completing  Among  the  new  militia  laws  were  these :  Im- 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  In  eacn  ward  proving  the  Creedmoor  Rifle  Range  and  the  State 
of  the  city  at  least  three  free  lectures  to  working  Camp  at  Peekskill ;  extending  the  system  of  the 
men  and  women  shall  be  delivered  every  week  National  Guard  to  a  State  nav^  militia ;  incor- 
between  Oct.  1  and  April  1.  Charters  were  porating  the  Mount  McGregor  Memorial  Associ- 
granted  to  the  Sevilla  Home  for  the  education  ation,  to  take  charge  of  the  cottage  wherein  Gen. 
of  poor  female  children  and  Webb's  Academy  Grant  died ;  incorporating  the  Grand  Army  of 
and  Home  for  Shipbuilders.  the  Republic  Department  of  New  York ;   pro- 

The  new  labor  laws  are  these :  Requiring  pay-  viding  for  soldiers'  monuments   in  Brooldyn, 

ment  of  wages  by  corporations  in  other  currency  Troy,  and  Gettysburg. 

than  "  store  orders  " ;  regulating  wages  on  public  Cornell  University  was  designated  as  the  only 

works  at  $2  a  day;  for  registering  trade-marks  college  in  the  State  entitled  to  receive  the  bene- 

of  unions.  fits  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  relating  to 

The  prison  laws  were  codified.    The  convicts  agricultural  experiment  stations  ;  and  another 

are  divided  into  three  classes.    The  first  is  con-  law  establishes  a  State  meteorological  bureau 

sidered  corrigible,  and  shall  be  taught  trades ;  the  and  weather  service  at  that  university.   The  New 

second  is  less  corrigible,  and  is  held  to  somewhat  York  Dairymen's  Association  has  been  voted 

severe  labor ;  the  third  is  the  incorrigible,  and  $4,000  to  extend  dairy  knowledge  throughout 

will  be  given  the  most  severe  labor.    It  is  for-  the  State ;  and  about  $50,000  already  paid  into 

bidden  to  have  more  than  100  prisoners  employed  the  treasury  from  racing  associations  during  the 

in  any  one  industry.  past  two  years  has  been  turned  over  to  the  State 

The  most  important  insurance  law,  the  ^  anti-  Agricultural  Societv  for  distribution  among  the 

rebate,"  provides  that  no  life-insurance  company  county  societies.    Other  laws  are  these :  Estab- 

doing  business  in  this  State  shall  make  or  permit  lishing  a  license  fee  of  $1  instead  of  50  cents  on 

anv  oistinction  or  discrimination  between  indi-  dogs,  and  requiring  an  annual  registry ;  mak- 

viduals  insured  in  the  same  class  and  of  equal  ing  the  amount  of  tare  upon  bales  of  hops  grown 

expectation  of  life  in  the  amount  of  payment  of  and  sold  in  the  State  five  pounds  instead  of  six 

premiums  or  rates  charged  on  policies  of  life  or  pounds ;  extending  the  time  to  Jan.  1,  1B90, 

endowment  insurance,  or  in  the  dividends  or  within  which  veterinary  surgeons  must  re^ster ; 

other  benefits  payable  thereon,  or  in  any  other  of  charging  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner  with  the 

the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  contract  it  makes,  enforcement  of  the  law  to  prevent  deception  in 

Among  other  laws  are  these :  For  the  incorpora-  the  sale  of  vinegar, 

tion  of  co-operative  or  assessment  associations  A  new  commission  is  to  codify  the  laws  relat- 

and  societies  for  insurance  upon  the  lives  of  ing  to  corporations,  so  as  to  avoid  special  legis- 

horses,  mules,  jacks,  and  jennies ;  allowing  cas-  lation  in  the  future.    The  bank  department  is 
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giyen  more  power  to  examine  the  books  of  banks.  Charities.  —  The  number  of  insane  in  the 
The  penal  code  has  been  amended  so  that  if  any  State  on  Oct.  1,  1889,  as  reported  by  the  Corn- 
agent  of  a  life  or  trust  company  shall  receive  any  mission  of  Lunacy,  was  15,607,  distributed  as 
deposit,  knowing  that  the  concern  is  insolvent,  follow :  State  asylums  for  acute  insane,  2,063  ; 
he  shall  be  held  guilty  of  larceny  and  be  fined  State  asylums  for  chronic  insane,  8,188 ;  State 
double  the  amount  received,  together  with  im-  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  219 ;  State  Emi- 

{>risonment     Other  laws  were  enacted  as  fol-  grant  Hospital,  22 ;  counties  of  New  York,  Kings 

ow :  Allowing  any  other  than  business  corpora-  and  Monroe,  6,970 ;  city  almshouses,  6 ;  alms- 

tions  to  hold  property  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,-  houses  of  exempted  counties,  885 ;  private  and 

000;  allowing  social  clubs  to  hold  real  estate  to  ^tioM- public  asylums,  856.    This  shows  an  in- 

the  amount  of  $500,000;  forbidding  pipe  lines  crease  of  598  over  the  number  on  Oct  1, 1888. 

of  natural-gas  companies  to  be  run  through  any  The  total  number  of  inmates  of  all  charitable, 

municipality  without  the  consent  of  the  author-  correctional,  and  reformatory  institutions  in  the 

ities ;  allowing  trust  funds  to  be  invested  in  se-  State  on  Oct  1, 1880,  was  67,781,  against  64,822 

carities  of  the  City  of  New  YoVk ;  allowing  for-  on  Oct  1,  1888,  as  follow :  Insane,  15,482 ;  idi- 

eign-bom  children  and  the  descendants  of  a  otic  and  feeble-minded,  1,880;  epileptic,  684; 

woman  bom  in  the  United  States  but  disquali-  blind,  627 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  1,828 ;  orphan  and 

fied  by  residence  or  marriage  abroad,  to  hold  dependent  children  20,949 ;  juvenile  offenders 

real  estate,  if  she  has  an  ancestor  who  was  a  cit-  and  delin(}uent8, 4,765 ;  adult  reformatory  prison- 

izen  of  the  United  States ;  forbidding  deception  ers,  944 ;  sick  and  otherwise  disabled  soldiers  and 

in  articles  containing  trade-marks ;  providing  sailors,  078 ;  hospital  and  infirmary  patients, 

that  creditors  may  resist  all  transfers  against  the  8,782 ;  adult  and  aged  persons  in  asylums  and 

estate  of  a  deceased  person,  if  their  claims  are  homes  for  the  friendless,  7,007 ;  poor-house  and 

more  than  $100  in  amount ;  granting  to  a  widow  almshouse  inmates  other  than  the  above-named 

$1,000  from  an  estate,  even  ii  the  real  property  classes,  0,960. 

does  not  amount  to  that  sum :  for  the  suppres-  The  receipts  devoted  to  charitable,  correction- 

sion  of  bucket  shops ;  allowing  the  Governor  to  al,  and  reformatory  work  in  the  State  for  the  fis- 

proclaim  any  day  a  legal  holiday,  and  to  limit  cal  year  ending  Sept  80, 1889,  amounted  to  $16,- 

its  operation  to  any  particular  county.  156,466,  against  $14,591,817  for  the  fiscal  year 

The  Governor  vetoed  a  bill  applying  hieh  ending  Sept  80, 1888. 

license  to  the  lar^r  cities  of  the  State,  and  aSso  PraonB. — The  number  of  convicts  in  the  three 

a  general  bill  taxing  the  sales  of  liquor.  What  is  prisons  on  Sept  80,  was  8,480,  against  8,408  on 

known  as  the  Saxton  electoral  reform  bill,  mod-  Sept  80, 1888.    The  highest  number  of  convicts 

ified  from  the  bill  of  1888  and  patterned  after  during  the  year  was  8,^7,  in  March, 

the  Australian  system,  was  also  vetoed.  The  State  Superintendent  says,  in  his  annual 

EdncAtion.— For  the  school  year  ending  Aug.  report:  "By  the  provisions  of  Chapter  686  of 
80,  the  amount  expended  in  the  State  for  educa-  the  laws  of  1888,  tne  pursuit  of  usual  industrial 
tion  was  $16,691,178.24^  of  which  there  was  ex-  operations  in  the  State  prisons  was  almost  wholly 
pended  for  public  schools  $15,876,844.91,  beine  suspended  and  the  increased  population  of  the 
an  increase  of  $896,008.44  over  the  sum  expended  prisons  was  doomeed  to  idleness  in  spite  of  the 
in  the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount  $9,798,-  sympathetic  efforts  of  the  administrative  officers. 
04479  was  in  the  cities  and  $6,078,800.12  in  the  Two  results  were  inevitable — ^the  minor  one  is 
towns.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  the  greatest  deficit  in  years,  the  major  result  is 
(between  five  and  twenty-one  years)  was  1,808,-  the  distinct  and  deplorable  disintegration  of 
667,  the  cities  having  1,029,411  and  the  towns  prison  industries  and  deterioration  of  the  morale 
774,256.  There  was  an  increase  of  82,256  chil-  of  the  prisoners  as  a  mass  and  an  unprecedented 
dren  in  the  cities,  and  a  decrease  of  1,547  in  the  death  rate  and  unequaled  numerical  lapse  of  con- 
towns.  There  were  employed  during  the  year  victs  into  insanity."  The  number  of  deaths 
5,549  male  and  26,488  female  teachers.  The  was  64,  and  the  number  transferred  to  insane 
aven^  annual  salary  of  teachers  in  cities  was  asylums,  65.  The  report  remarks  that  the  pres- 
$688.65,  and  in  towns  $270.07,  the  average  for  ent  law  reflating  prison  management  and  la- 
the State  being  $418,76.  There  were  enroUedin  bor,  passed  in  June,  1889,  had  but  little  tangible 
the  public  schools,  1,068,813  pupils — 488,208  in  effect  on  the  actual  operations  of  the  prisons  up 
the  cities  and  545,610  in  the  towns.  The  number  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  There  were  still 
of  school-houses  was  11,985,  of  which  49  were  500  men  idle  at  Auburn  Prison  and  150  at 
log,  10,182  frame,  1,456  brick,  and  848  stone,  Sing  Sing.  The  deficit  for  the  year  is  $869,274, 
and  $8,744,559.64  was  expended  for  buildings.  against  $158,924  in  1888. 

The  State  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  is  one  Banks. — ^The  aggregate  resources  of  all  the 

mill  on  a  dollar.    The  apportionment  of  the  sum  banks  in  the  State  on  Sept.  80, 1889,  were  $245,- 

thus  raised,  $8,460,406,  is  according  to  popula-  168,888,  and  the  net  increase  in  banking  capital 

tion.    Therefore  there  are  but  three  counties—  during  the  fiscal  year,  $2,262,000.    The  capital 

Kings,  New  York,  and  Westchester — ^that  receive  of  the  banks  organized  during  the  year  aggre- 

back  smaller  sums  than  they  pay  in  taxes.  gated  $2,675,000 ;  that  of  the  banks  which  closed 

The  nine  normal  schools  haa  a  total  enroll-  auring  the  year  amounted  to  $255,000.    The  in- 

ment  of  6,468,  and  an  average  attendance  of  crease  in  the  capital  of  banks  previously  organ- 

4,835.    The  number  graduated  was  587  against  ized  was  $800,000,  and  the  decrease,  $100,000. 

426  the  previous  year.  The  amount  expended  for  Twenty-two  new  banks  were  authorized  to  do 

normal  schools  auring  the  year  was  $272,581.85  business  during  the  year,  with  a  total  capitaliza- 

against  $248,181.71  the  previous  year.    The  sum  tion  of  $2,675,000.    Three  national  banks  were 

of  $80,975.52  was  expended  for  permanent  im-  organized  in  the  State— the  Farmers'  and  the 

provements  to  normal-school  property.  Citizens',  of  Adams,  and  the  Elmira  National 
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Bank,  with  a  total  capitalizatioii  of  $815,000.  for  obserrations  made  at  hangings,  and  inqnir- 

On  Sept.  80  there  were  149  State  banks.  ing  for  suggestions  in  regard  to  a  more  humane 

Four  new  trust  companies,  two  each  in  New  method.    Electricity,  prussic  acid  or  other  poi- 

York  and  Brooklyn,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  son,  the  guillotine,  and  the  garrote  were  sub- 

$2,500,000,  have  oeen  authorized  to  do  business  mitted.    Suggestions  were  also  invited  in  regard 

during  the  year.    On  Sept  80  there  were  thirty  to  the  disposition  of  the  body  of  the  person  exe- 

trust  companies  and  miscellaneous  corporations,  cuted,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  deterrent 

Bailroads. — The  report  of  the  railroad  com-  effect  of  capital  punishment.    The  circular  was 

missioners  for  1889  presents  the  following  fie-  widely   distributed,   especially  among   judges, 

ures '.Gross  earnings  of  railroads,  $153,587,2CN3.19;  district-attorneys,     sheriffs,     and    pnysicians. 

operating  expenses,  $101,729,498.88;  net  earn-  About  200   replies   came,  80  of    wnich   were 

ines,  $51,807,714.81 ;  interest  charges,  $26,793,-  against  a  change,  87  favored  electricity,  8  poi- 

733.43  ;   taxes  paid,  $5,269,481.86  ;    dividends,  sons,  5  the  g[uillotine,  4  the  garrote,  and  the  rest 

$14,617,33499 ;  surplus,  $4544,800.98 ;  miles  of  were  for  various  methods  or  were  non-committaL 

road  built,  7,466;  stock  and  debt,  $1,275,888,-  The  commissioners  were  obliged  to  ask  that 

953.58 ;  cost  of  road  and  improvements,  $1,214,-  their  time  be  extended  until  January,  1888,  and 

531,088.93.    All  these  figures  show  a  moderate  at  that  time  they  made  an  elaborate  report, 

increase  over  1888,  except  in  case  of  the  surplus,  This  began  with  a  long  description  of  the  penal- 

which  is  reduced  more  than  $800,000.  ties  attached  to  83  offenses  under  the  Mosaic 

Floods. — The  effects  of  the  May  floods,  almost  law,  and  it  eave  an  outline  of  34  methods  of 
unparalelled  in  our  history,  thoug:h  not  to  be  capital  punishment  in  use  from  that  time  to  the 
compared  with  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary-  present,  as  follow :  Auto  da  fi,  beating  with 
land,  were  quite  serious  in  western  New  York,  clubs,  beheading,  blowing  from  cannon,  U)iling, 
Among  the  most  notable  visitations  was  that  of  breaking  on  the  wheel,  burning,  burying  alive, 
Elmira,  the  streets  of  which  were  flooded  five  crucifixion,  decimation,  dichotomy,  msmember- 
feet  deep,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  many  ment,  drowning,  exposure  to  wild  beasts,  flaying 
thousana  dollars  of  merchandise.  The  rail-  alive,  knout,  garrote,  guillotine,  hanging,  Kara- 
road  brid^,  weighted  by  two  heavy  freight  kara,  impalement,  iron  maiden,  peine  forte  et 
trains,  stood  the  pressure,  but  forced  the  waters  of  dure,  poisoning,  pounding  in  mortar,  precipita- 
the  Chemung  river  back  into  the  city.  Late  on  the  tion,  pressing  to  death,  rack,  running  the  gant- 
night  of  June  1,  the  railroad  embankment  gave  let,  shooting,  stabbing,  stoning,  strangling,  suf- 
way,  carrying  off  the  railway  tracks,  portions  of  focation.  The  investigation  into  the  present 
the  adjacent  buildings,  and  lumber  yards.  Sev-  methods  of  execution  in  civilized  countries 
eral  lives  were  lost,  and  the  people  living  on  the  showed  that  29  allow  executions  to  be  public, 
flats  were  saved  with  great  difficulty.  The  while  7  of  them  require  privacy.  The  coun- 
freshet  at  Andover  submersed  houses  and  crops  tries  allowing  public  executions  are  as  follow, 
for  miles,  and  destroyed  a  dozen  bridges  in  and  together  witn  the  method  employed :  Austria, 
about  the  town.  The  bursting  of  two  mill-dams  gallows ;  Belgium,  guillotine ;  China,  sword 
added  to  the  danger,  and  people  were  forced  to  or  cord ;  Denmark,  guillotine ;  Ecuador,  mus- 
the  tops  of  houses  for  safety.  About  ten  miles  ket ;  France,  guillotine ;  Holland,  snillows ;  Italy, 
of  rauway  track  were  destroyed  and  flfteen  sword  or  galTows  (abolished):  Oldenberg,  mus- 
f eet  of  mud  and  dibria  were  left  in  some  cases,  ket ;  Portugal,  sword ;  Russia,  musket,  sword. 
At  Wellsville,  the  outer  portions  of  the  town  or  gallows;  Spain,  garrote;  Switzerland  (15 
were  submerged  to  the  eaves  of  the  roofs.  Canis-  cantons),  sword ;  Switzerland  (2  cantons),  guil- 
teo  was  badly  devastated  and  the  river  flooded  lotine.  The  7  countries  requiring  that  execu- 
the  streets  to  a  height  of  from  five  feet  to  seven  tions  shall  be  private  are  these :  Bavaria,  ^il- 
feet.  The  merchants  lost  heavily  by  the  destruc-  iotine;  Brunswick,  axe;  Hanover,  guillotine: 
tion  of  goods.  Many  houses  were  swept  from  Prussia,  sword ;  Siuonjrt  guillotine ;  Switzer- 
their  foundations  and  two  costly  blocks  were  land  (2  cantons),  guillotine.  A  summary  shows 
tumbled  into  ruins.  Several  people  lost  their  that  10  countries  use  the  guillotine,  *  19  the 
lives  and  there  were  many  narrow  escapes  from  sword,  3  the  gallows,  2  the  musket,  1  the  axe, 
death.  Though  more  or  less  ruin  was  wrought  and  1  the  cord.  The  commissioners  reported 
in  other  sections,  the  above-mentioned  were  the  that  the  element  of  barbarous  cruelty  is  so 
more  notable  instances  of  the  havoc  wrought,  prominent  in  each  of  these  methods  that  none 
The  loss  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  $500,000.  of  them  can  be  considered  as  embodying  sugge^ 

Execution  by  Electricity.— In  1886  a  law  tions  of  improvement  over  that  now  in  use  in 

was  enacted,  creating  Elbridge  T.  Oenr,  of  New  this  State.    The  chief  objections  to  the  ^illo* 

York,  Dr.  A.  P.  Southwick,  of  Bunalo,  and  tine  by  the  commissioners  were  that  it  is  too 

Matthew  Hale,  of  Albany,  a  commission  to  inves-  bloody  and  that  it  is  associated  with  the  scenes 

tigate  and  report  to  the  Legislature,  in  January,  of  the  French  revolution.    The  garrote  is  ob- 

1§)7,  the  most  humane  and  practical  method  jectionable   because   physicians   say   the  fatal 

known  to  modern  science  of  carrying  into  effect  screw  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  be  so  quick 

the  sentence  of  death  in  capital  cases.    It  was  and  certain  in  operation  that  there  may  not  be 

provided  that  such  report  shall  be  in  detail,  ao-  ^reat  agony  on  the  part  of  the  criminaL*  Shoot- 

oompanied  by  drawings  and  specifications  of  any  ing,  if  used  in  civil  life  would  sometimes  lack 

appliance  recommended  by  such  commission  for  celerity,  would  require  a  large  number  of  execu- 

that  purpose,  together  witn  the  cost  of  construe-  tioners,  and  would  be  demoralizing  because  of  its 

tion  and  maintenance  and  probable  durability,  tendency  to  encourage  the  populace  to  think 

The  commissioners  undertook  the  work  at  once,  lightly  of  the  fatal  use  of  firearms.    The  first 

A  circular  was  first  prepared  soliciting  views  objection   to  hanging,  the   commissioners   re- 

upon  the  present  mode  of  punishment,  asking  ported,  is,  that  the  effect  of  giving  stimulants  to 
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the  condemned  immediately  before  the  execution  flicted  within  the  walls  of  the  State  prison  desig- 
is  demoralizing.  The  prevalence  of  the  practice  nated  in  the  warrant,  or  within  the  yard  or  in- 
is  well  known  even  in  prisons  where  criminals  closure  adjoining  thereto.  The  existing  laws 
are  debarred  from  alcoholic  drinks.  When  the  were  amended  so  that  the  warden,  or  other  per- 
Anarchists  were  hanged  in  Chicago,  the  county  son  in  charge  of  the  State  prison,  should  have 
physician,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  sheriif,  asked  the  control  of  the  execution,  instead  of  the  sher- 
them  to  take  stimulants.  Another  objection  to  iff  of  the  county  in  which  the  criminal  is  confined, 
hanging  is  the  danger  of  an  attempt  bv  the  con-  It  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  and  warden  to  be 
demned  man  to  commit  suicide,  ana  of  some  present  at  the  execution,  and  to  invite  the  pres- 
horrible  scene  afterward.  There  are  four  cases  ence,  by  at  least  three  days'  notice,  of  a  justice 
on  record  where  men  who  had  cut  their  throats  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  district  attorney,  and 
just  before  the  time  of  their  execution  arrived,  the  sherin  of  the  county  wherein  the  conviction 
were  hanged.  Stiil  another  objection  to  this  was  had,  toother  with  two  physicians  and  twelve 
form  of  punishment  is  the  public  horror  and  re-  reputable  citizens  of  full  age,  to  be  selected  by 
vulsion  against  hanging  women.  The  electric  said  agent  and  warden.  Such  i^nt  and  warden 
current  is  one  hundred  times  as  rapid  as  the  must,  at  the  request  of  the  crimmal,  permit  min- 
nerve  force,  and  resuscitation  after  tne  passage  isters  of  the  Gospel,  priests,  or  cierp^men  of  any 
of  such  a  current  through  the  body  ana  f  unc-  religious  denomination,  not  exceeding  two,  to  be 
tional  centers  of  the  brain  is  impossible.  The  present  at  the  execution ;  and,  in  addition  to 
current,  if  applied  to  the  brain,  would  deaden  the  persons  designated  above,  he  may  also  appoint 
that  organ  before  anv  sensation  could  reach  it.  seven  assistants  or  deputy  sheriffs  who  may  at- 
A  chair  with  metal  plates  at  the  head  and  foot-  tend  the  execution.  He  shall  permit  no  other 
rests  would  be  necessary,  electrodes  being  con-  person  to  be  present  at  such  execution  except 
nected  with  each  rest.  If  the  current  of  elec-  those  designated.  Immediately  after  the  execu- 
tricitv  were  supplied  from  electric-light  wires,  tion  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  convict 
the  cnair  and  wires  could  be  easily  connected,  shall  be  made  hj  the  physicians  present,  and 
The  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  would  be  their  report  in  writing,  stating  the  nature  of  the 
merely  nominal.  It  was  recommended  that  elec-  examination  so  made  bv  them,  shall  be  annexed 
trio  appliances  be  placed  in  the  prisons  at  Sing  to  a  certificate  and  filed  therewith.  After  such 
Sing,  Auburn,  ana  Dannemora.  In  regard  to  examination  the  body,  unless  claimed  by  some 
the  time  of  execution  and  the  disposition  of  the  relative  of  the  personexecuted,  shall  be  interred 
body  of  a  criminal,  the  commissioners  had  defi-  in  the  graveyud  or  cemetery  attached  to  the 
nite  views.  They  say  he  ought  to  be  doomed  prison,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  quick-lime 
from  the  hour  of  his  sentence,  kept  by  himself  to  consume  such  body  without  delav :  and  no 
in  prison,  and  executed  on  a  dav  to  be  set  by  the  religious  or  other  services  shall  be  held  over  the 
warden,  while  opportunity  for  tne  display  of  sen-  remains  after  such  execution,  except  within  the 
timent  ought  to  be  curtailed  to  the  furthest  ex-  walls  of  the  prison  where  said  execution  took 
tent.  His  body  should  not  be  paraded  like  that  place,  and  only  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of 
of  a  hero,  but  should  belong  to  the  authorities  said  prison,  the  person  conducting  said  services, 
for  dissection  or  destruction ;  or,  if  it  is  given  to  and  the  immediato  family  and  relatives  of  said 
the  family,  the  law  should  forbid  them  to  ex-  deceased  prisoner.  No  account  of  the  details  of 
hibit  it  The  commissioners  believe  that  by  any  such  execution,  beyond  the  statement  of  the 
shutting  a  criminal  out  from  the  world  from  the  fact  that  such  convict  was,  on  the  day  in  ques- 
time  of  his  sentence,  leaving  him  from  that  mo-  tion,  duly  executed  according  to  law  at  the 
ment  to  the  sternness  of  the  law,  with  the  prison,  shall  be  published  in  any  newspaper.  It 
knowledge  that  only  punishment  was  in  store  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  violate,  or  neglect  to 
for  him,  capital  crimes  would  be  more  effecto-  compl v  with,  any  provision  of  this  law. 
ally  deterred  than  by  any  other  means.  Criminals  In  November,  I088,  a  special  committee  of  the 
meet  death  with  bravado  when  they  contemplate  Medico-Legal  Society  of  the  United  Stetes,  ap- 
elaborate  descriptions  of  their  demise  in  the  pointed  to  investigate  as  to  the  best  method  of 
newspapers,  and  public  funerals  afterward ;  and  executing  criminals  by  electricity  under  the  new 
the  effect  is  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  crime  and  law,  reported  that  a  stout  teble,  covered  with 
hanging.  The  commissioners  also  described  sev-  a  rubber  cloth  and  having  holes  along  iU  bor- 
eral  experiments  with  electricity  as  a  means  of  ders  for  binding-posts,  or  a  strong  chair  should 
deetroving  animals ;  and  they  quoted  an  opinion  be  procured.  The  prisoner,  Iving  on  his  back, 
from  Thomas  A.  Edison,  that  d^amo-electrio  or  sitting,  should  be  firmlj  bound.  One  elec- 
machinery  which  employs  intermittent  currente  trode  should  be  so  inserted  mto  the  table  or  into 
would  be  the  most  suitable  apparatus.  The  the  back  of  the  chair  that  it  will  impinge  upon 
passage  of  the  current  from  tnese  machines  the  spine  between  the  shoulders.  The  head 
through  the  body,  even  by  the  slightest  contact,  shoula  be  secured  by  means  of  a  helmet  fast- 
causes  instant  death.  ened  to  the  table  or  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
The  commissioners  added  to  their  report  a  to  this  helmet  the  other  pole  should  be  so  joined 
bill,  which  because  a  law  in  1888,  to  take  effect  as  to  press  firmly  with  its  end  upon  the  top  of 
on  Jan.  1, 1880«  and  to  apply  to  all  convictions  the  heieui.  The  committee  preferred  the  chair  to 
for  crimes  punishable  by  death,  committed  on  or  the  table.  The  instrument  for  closing  the  cir- 
after  that  date.  It  was  provided  that  the  pun-  cuit  can  be  attached  to  the  wall.  The  electrodes 
ishment  of  death  must  be  inflicted  by  causing  a  should  be  of  metal«  not  over  one  inch  in  diame- 
current  of  electricity  to  pass  through  the  b^y  ter,  somewhat  ovoid.  The  skin  and  hair  at  the 
of  the  convict,  and  the  application  of  such  cur-  point  of  contact  should  be  thoroughly  wet  with 
rent  roust  be  continued  until  such  convict  is  dead ;  warm  water.  The  hair  should  be  cut  short  A 
and  that  the  punishment  of  death  must  be  in-  dynamo  generating  an  electro-motive  force  of  at 
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least  three  thousand  yolts  should  be  used.    The  where  it  has   not  yet  (December,   1889)  been' 

alternating,  as  against  the  continuous,  current  is  passed  upon.    Whether  it  is  decided  in  favor  of 

preferred.    The  current  should  be  allowed  to  or  afi;ainst  the  convict,  an  appeal  will  be  taken 

pass  thirty  seconds.  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  it  will  probably 

The  first  conviction  under  the  new  law  took  be  decided  in  1890. 

place  early  in  1889,  and  the  convict  was  sen-  New  Jersey  has  a  law  requiring  that  executions 

tenoed  to  oe  put  to  death  by  electricity  in  the  shall  not  be  as  public  as  they  are  in  nearly  all  of 

State  prison  at  Aubnm.    His  counsel  at  once  the  other  States.   The  new  law  in  New  York  was 

procured  a  writ  of  habeM  corpus  from  Judse  introduced  in  the  l^;i8latiye  bod^  of  France,  but 

Dwieht,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  requiring  the  nothing  further  was  done  with  it.    Germany  is 

warden  of  the  prison  to  produce  the  prisoner's  also  discussine  the  question, 

body  before  Judge  Day,  County  Judge  of  Cayuga  A  curious  phase  A  the  old  system  of  hanging 

County,  June  18.    The  petition  upon  which  the  was  shown  m  June,  1889,  when  a  charter  was 

writ  was  granted  alleged  that  the  convict  was  granted  to  the  American  Execution  Company, 

sentenced  to  undergo  a  cruel  and  unusual  pun-  m  Chicago,  to  execute  persons  who  are  sentenced 

ishment,  and  the  counsel  also  asked  that  testi-  to  death.    The  incorporators'  idea  is  to  employ 

mony  to  establish  this  point  might  be  taken  be-  competent  executioners  and  open  communica- 

f ore  a  referee.  Suchtestimonv  was  taken  at  great  tion  with  idl  the  sherifCs  in  the  United  States, 

length,  the  counsel  confining  himself  to  the  form  guaranteeing  that  there  will  be  no  bungle,  such 

of  punishment,  and  not  to  the  scientific  points  in  as  characterized  the  fiald-Enobbers'  execution, 

the  case.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  was  summoned  Shrouds,  coffins,  etc.,  will  be  furnished,  and  also 

among  other  witnesses,  testified  that  an  electric  any  style  of  apparatus — hempen,  electrical,  or 

current  of  sufficient  power  would  infiict  an  in-  whatever  is  asked. 

stantaneous  and  painless  death  every  time  it  Political. — On  Sept.  4  a  State  Convention  of 

was  tried.    The  Attomey-Qeneral  appeared  for  Prohibitionists  met  at  Syracuse,  and  nominated 

the  people,  to  sustain  the  law.    A  portion  of  his  the  following  candidates  for  State  offices,  to  be 

brief  was  devoted  to  electricity  as  a  science ;  and  filled  by  election  this  year :  For  Secretiuy  of 

the  following  laws  were  claimed  to  have  been  State,  Jesse  H.  Griffin ;  Comptroller,  Benjamin 

established :  1.  Electricity  moves  in  a  circuit.  L.  Rand ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  W.  Bruce ;  Attor- 

2.  Ohm's  law — ^the  intensity  of  the  current  in  ney-General,  C.  A.  Hart ;  State  Engineer  and 

amperes  is  ascertained  hj  dividing  the  electro-  Surveyor,  Alpheus  B.  Eenyon ;  Juage  of  the 

motive  force,  expressed  m  volts,  by  the  resist-  Court  of  Appeals,  W.  J.  Farrington.    The  plat- 

ance,  expressed  m  ohms.    8.  When  two  paths  form  contams  the  following  dedarations : 

are  offered  to  an  electric  current,  it  divides  and  That  local  option  has  proved  unsatisfactory,  bemg 

follows  both,  proportionately  to  their  respective  too  local  and  Wo  optional.    In  the  future,  as  in  the 

conductivities.     4.  Joule's  law,  or  the  law  of  past,  we  will,  where  the  question  is  presented,  vote 

heat    In  October,  1889,  Judge  Day  filed  his  do-  for  no  lioense,  but  we  reftise  to  accept  local  option  as 

cision  in  the  case.    In  substance,  he  said:  The  a  substitute  for  the  policy  of  prohibition. 

We  recoffnize  the  duty  of  the  coming  Le^lsture  to 


.-  -.'     , —     "  ,              t          J          J  the  political  machinery  of  both  the  old  parties  and  al- 

constitutional,  not  only  may  the  condemned  pos-  most  the  entire  press  of  these  parties  in  every  recent 
sibly  escape  punishment,  but  all  other  persons  contest  have  been  oombmed  for  the  defeat  of  prohibi- 
committing  capital  crimes  since  the  beginning  tion,  we  protest  against  any  such  submianon  l^any 
of  the  current  year  may  likewise  go  unpunished  political  party  whose  onlv  purpose  is  prohibition  de- 
inasmuch  as  it  is  expressly  provided  that  after  it  f^^  v".?."^®  .^^ft^'a?^*!?  ^^l^x^  amendment 
takes  effect,  a  crime  punishable  by  death  must  3 'u^i'^l'iit^^JLftS!  l^  ^iJ^^^rSS^  """ 
be  punished  according  to  its  provisions,  and  not  °^  ^""^"^  possible  eflfbrt  to  secure  its  adoption 
otherwise,  and  it  is  clear  that  any  penal  act  The  Repubhcan  State  Convention  met  at  Sarar 
hereafter  passed  to  apply  to  these  cases  would  ^8*  ^^  Sept.  25,  and  nominated  for  Secretary  of 
necessarily  and  justly  be  held  void,  as  ex  post  State,  John  I.  Gilbert;  ComptroUer,  Martin  W. 
facto,  and  it  is  a  question  of  novelty,  there  is  no  Cooke ;  Treasurer,  Ira  M.  ■gedg^;  Attorney- 
precedent,  and  ite  final  decision  is  awaited  with  General,  James  M.  Vanium ;  State  Engineer  and 
interest  It  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  result  has  Surveyor,  William  P.  Vmi  Rensselaer ;  Judge  of 
proved,  that  the  testimony  before  the  referee  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Albert  Haight  The  plat- 
would  be  conflicting,  and  in  great  degree  specu-  ^©"^  contamed  the  f oUowmg : 
lative  and  hypothetical :  for  on  no  person  has  We  commend  the  action  of  the  successive  Bepubli- 
the  experiment  yet  been  tried,  and  no  endeavor  ean  Legislatures  in  enacting  wiae  and  beneficent  pnb- 
to  take  human  life  by  electricity  has  been  made,  }|«  measures,  including  the  law  taxing  ooUaterel  in- 
under  tha  eircumstaneoa  and  conditions,  and  hentanoes,  which  has  already  rebeved  the  burdens  of 
•*wi.  ^t™"™*?*"?^,  »"^  conaiuons,  ana  ^^^  ^  $2,000,000;  the  Uw  taxinir  incorpo- 
with  the  appliances  indicated  by  scientific  knowl-  ^n,  which  prJdices'  $200,000  knnually;  the^ 
edge  as  those  most  favorable  to  produce  a  fatal  mftking  employes  first  preferred  creditois  in  assign- 
result  Back  of  all  other  questions  lies  another,  ments ;  the  law  providing  for  the  proper  disapnne 
**  What  is  the  duty  of  courts  and  judicial  officers  and  employment  of  convicts ;  and  the  law  protecting 
when  called  upon  to  declare,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  products  of  the  farm  and  dairy. 


by  the  Constitution  to  the  Legislature,  without    tional  Convention  bill,  passed  in  pJimuanoe  of  an 
a  definition  of  any  crime.    The  case  then  went    overwhelming  vote  of  the  people ;  tne  Anti-Bribery 


,„ ^  ,^^  ^,  ^^  people,  — «  *-—  ^ ^ 

to  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,    bill,  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  voters  and  the  in« 
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tunidBtion  of  omploy^s  at  electiozw ;  all  meaflures  for  members  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Democrats  57. 

exciae  re  vision  and  reform,  notwithatanding  their  ap-  This  is  a  gain  of  one  ^nator  and  8  Assembly- 

6"5T"J  ^  P~°**?S?*  P?."^  ^^  ^^  pohtioal  partioe ;  the  ^en  for  the  Democrats, 

BtOlot  Ketonn  bill,  t»noe  Dawed,  to  secure  a  pure  j^^  ^j^              ^j                j  1  election  was  held 

and  untrammeied  ballot;  the  Liquor  Tax  bill,  twice  .   ^i*     i^iTu  /^             o^M^umLjA^yx/u  **«>  "^^ 

paned,  which  would  have  lightened  the  burdens  of  ^^  **»®  ^»°"^  Congressional  Distnct  to  flU  the 

taxation  on  homes  and  farms  to  the  extent  of  $8,000,000  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Samuel  S.  Cox. 

annually-Hill  of  which  meaanrea  were  passed  by  Re-  There  was  no  candidate  in  opjxMitlon  to  Amos 

publican  Legialatulvs  in  response  to  the  demand  of  an  Cummings,  Democrat,  who  received  15,608  votes 

enlightened  and  patriotio  public  sentiment.    We  de-  out  of  a  total  of  15,559  votes  cast    A  special 

nounce  these  vetoes  aa  bemg  Bubvereive  of  the  righto  election  was  also  held  in  the  Twenty-seventh 

^re?^utio^^"~         "*•        "  bemg  autocratio  pigtrfct  to  select  a  successor  to  Congr^man  N. 

We  uise  theoontinuanoe  of  efforts  to  render  impoe-  W.  Nutting,  resigned,  atwhich  Sereno  B.  Pajrne, 

Bible  improper  oombinationa  and  oonapiracieB  known  Repubhcan,   received   20,794   votes;    Hopkins, 

as  "  trusts."  Democrat,  18,249  votes;  and  Mills,  Prohibitionist, 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  ^  I,?^/  ^,  ??\-  ^»  »^*  »P«°^  ^^^^^o"  ^ 

Syracuse  on  Oct  1.    It  renominated  ComptroUer  ^}t3'^^^  J^'*^"?  ^v^^^SS  ^""S^^J  *?.  ^"- 

Vfemple,  Attomey-General  Tabor,  and  Stote  En-  ^c?""*"^  ^^  J-  f'^^^k  ^i^f^  ??*'^^ 

gineef  and  Surveyor  Bogart.    Fir  Secretory  of  ^^^^f^^^^'S''!!'^^ 

Stote  the  nominw  was  ^rank  Rice;  for  State  ^:  ^fc.??,P^^^\^'oi^'^^?  """"^^i   ^'^^^^ 

Treasurer,  ElUot  P.  Danforth;  and  forjudge  of  gines,  P^hibiUomst,  191  votes;  and  John  J. 

fom't^nlal^^^^^^^^                         '^^  '''''  ^Iw'lOM  CITY.    Government  -  The 

lorm  contams  tne  loiiowing .  ^.^^  officials  who  took  office  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  are : 


independent  ^ler,  and  thus  strangle  legitimate  com-    ^T^**'^'  ^V^Sl  '^•,  ®^5^"*  (salary  $12,000) ;  Sher- 


petition,  are  oonspiniciee ;  we  demand  le^slation  to  iff^ames  A.  Flack,  ^fees). 

prevent  such  oomoinationB.   We  point  to  the  faot  that  Finances. — The  city  debt  was  increased  dur- 

while  the  last  two  Republican  Le^^alatures  have  de-  ing  I88d  by  $7,849,986.94.    This  increase  is  due 

feated  all  additional  leffialation  denrable  for  thdr  to  extraordinary  expenses  which  the  city  was 

gomplete  suppresaionj  the  leml  departaient  of  the  ©ompeUed  to  meet,  among  which  the  cost  of  the 

State,  under  Democratioadminiatration,  has  instituted  „-.--\:._v.  _«.  ♦!,*»  «w*«**»*S      a  i{«*  ^#  fu^  Ur^^Am 

andSirried  to  a  successful  iaaue  litigation  having  the  ?®^  S*™  ^•^  ™  greatest.    A  list  of  the  bonds 

destruction  ofrachconspinciee  as  ito  aim.  ^^^  ^  ™eet  these  expenditures  is  herewith 

We  arraiffn  the  late  Bepubliean  Legislature  for  im-  gi'^en  : 

posing  the  heaviest  State  taxes  in  both  rate  and  amount  For  new  psxki  to  the  Twentv-thf  rd  sad  Twen- 

since  1876.  ty-fimrth  wards,  Westchesier  County $9,06T,000  00 

We  commend  the  vetoea  of  a  Democratic  Governor,    ImprovenwntofoWperkBtathedty ,  lUSS!  S 

j^Jr^'^^^^^^^^y^^<^^^^^^  gSTerXSJ'wit^^Wk :::::::;:•          ''SStSS So 

*«w,uw.  .,,*...         Bcbool  hoaaes  sad  flitee l,S17iSS  Aft 

We  do  not  fiivor  the  unrestricted  sale  of  mtoxicating    Sepavlng  stieets  and  avennet 1,000|000  00 

liquors  on  the  one  hand,  nor  prohibition  on  the  other.  Btn>«t    fanproTementa,    repilatlng,   Ending, 

We  believe  that  the  liquor  traffic  should  be  reatruned       building  sewen,  etc 6ia,000  00 

and  regulated  by  just  and  equitable  excbe  laws,  rigid-  ^^"^  •JP^.*?*  improvements  of  water  front 

rai^  the  Bepubliean  party  for  its  diahonest  treatment  Kew  armories  .  ..*.'..'..'.*             .  ...V.V.V.V,       Iffi^fiOO  00 

of  the  temperance  question.                                          ^  New  erlmtoal  oonrt-honae .' .' '.'.'.'.'.'.      ]'.'.'.'.'[         10,000  00 

We  demand  such  changes  in  our  election  laws  as  MnMums  of  Art  and  Katoral  History  build- 
will  more  effectually  promote  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,       in«» 460,000  00 

stop  corruption  at  tne  oolls,  and  prevent  the  intimida-  -.  .  ,                                                   •..>«.,, o«  «« 

tionandobrruptionof^ectors.   ^  ^^" $1^4«T,1W  fi6 

We  believe  m  home  rule  for  dtiea.  Almost  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  bonds  issued 

Wc  fiivor  a  revision  of  the  tax  Uiws,  whereby  per-  this  year  have  been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 

sonal  and  corporate  property  shall  be  made  to  bear  permanent  improvements, 

their  ftill  and  just  burdena.  The  tax  rate  for  1889  was  but  1*95  per  cent, 

There  was  also  a  ticket  in  the  field,  nominated  against  2*22  for  1888. 

by  the  Labor  party,  which  obtained,  however,  but  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any  polit- 

few  supporters.  ical  body,  whether  Federal,  State,  or  municipal. 

At  the  November  election  all  candidates  on  republican  or  monarehical,  the  obligations  of  this 

the  Democrajtic  ticket  were  elected.    For  Secre-  municipality^  bearing  2i  per  cent,  interest,  have 

tary  of  State,  Rice  received  506,894  votes ;  Oil-  been  sold  at  a  premium  in  the  open  market 

bert,  485,367;  Griffin,  26,768;  and  Beecher,  La>  The  City  Chamberlain  is  Richard  Croker  (sal- 

bor,  758 ;  plurality  for  Rice,  20,527.    For  Judge  ary  $25,0OO)who  succeeded  William  M.  Ivins  on 

of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  O'Brien  received  508,269  April  10.    His  report  is  as  follows : 

votes;  Haight, 487,567 ;  Farrington,  25,286 ;  plu-    Baiaaoe,  Jan. i,  1880 |ii!,n5,»i8  a 

ralitV   for   O'Brien,    15,702.       The    plurality   of  Oaahieoeipta,  Jan.  1,1889,  to  Deo.  S7, 1680...    05,877,029  06 

WempleforComptroller  was  11,190;  of  Danforth  S"?P*T?***A-:.-.Vn  iaiilWw  orSciA*    SSJS'S?  5t 

for  TWirer,  18,955;  of  Tabor  for  Attorney-  gK5SSSfeV.^'"A'\''f'*'.'^:.*'\''^:   SolJSfwS 

Oeneral,  10,711 ;   of  Bogart  for  State  Engineer  Interett  on  bank  balaaoee  received  In  eleven 

and  Surveyor,  16,981.  For  members  of  the  Legis-  monthM  of  1660  and  credited  to  staking  lUnd.       101,861 11 

lature  of  1890,  the  Republicans  elected  19  Sena-  In  the  Finance  Department  Comptroller  The* 

tors  and  the  Democrats  18 ;  the  Republicans  71  odore  W.  Myers  (salary  $10,000)  signed  27,287 
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warrants  to  pay  $70,069,729.16.    The  receipts  sewers,  walls,  and  hydrants,  paring  streets,  etc. ; 

were  $69,876,^24.04,  and  from  this  amount  $32,-  2,  for  the  collection  of  revenue  from  the  sale 

735,493.78  was  from  taxes,  and  of  this  $27,343,-  and  use  of  water ;  3,  for  the  care  of  all  prop- 

000  was  from  taxes  of  1889.    The  total  funded  erty  connected  with  the  supply'  of  Croton  wa- 

debt  of  the  city  on  Dec.  27, 1889,  was  $140,698,-  ter ;  4,  for  grading,  flagging,  curbing,  and  gutter- 

128.01,  and  the  total  increase  of  the  funded  debt  ing  the  streets ;  5,  for  lamps  and  gas ;  6,  for 

is  $8,258,032.55.  streets  and  roads ;  7,  for  repairs  of  and  supplies 

The  amount  of  fees  received  at  the  register's  to  public  buildings,  etc. ;  8,  for  the  removal  of 

office  during  1889  was  $115,510.65.     The  ex-  incumbrances;  9,  for  the  care  of  sewers, 

penses  of  the  office  were  $124,500  and  the  in-  The  annual  report  of  the  department  contains 

crease  in  conveyances  and  mortgages  during  the  the  following  data : 

year  was  5,612.  On  appropriation  aooonst  for  1880 $2,960,678  88 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment—    On  local  improTement  tand 1,088,874  78 

This  bodv  includes  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller,    9!^^^A^J!:^^J^^r:, V ^'IJJ  S 

A    T»      •  5  *"^^rrrr    ^     ZIm  ah  ^    j  ^.u       On  Bpecial  ftind  for  restoring  pavaments 88,807  99 

the  President  01  the  i>oara  01  Aldermen,  and  tne    on  revenoo  bonds  for  water  metan lS,74ft  85 

President  of  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Aa-  

sessment.  Tot«» $4,888,28184 

The  following  are  the  amounts  allowed  for  Duriug  the  year  802  contracts  were  entered 

1890 :   Mayoralty,  $26,000 ;    Common  Council,  into  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $8,934,513.28. 

$76,800 ;  Finance  Department,  $284,500  ;  State  The  number  of  contracts  completed  during  the 

taxes,  $4,519,641 ;  interest  on  city  debt  $5,805,-  year  was  291 ;  total  cost,  $2,128,884.62.     As  to 

819 ;  redemption  of  principal  of  the  city  debt,  the  water  supply,  the  report  says :  The  water 

$1,080,617;  armories  and  drill  rooms — rents,  service  has  been  extended  bv  laying  16  miles  of 

$50,250;  rents,  $180,572 ;  judgments,  $150,000;  additional  water  mains,  making  654  miles  of 

Law  Department,  $199,200 ;  Department  of  Pub-  distributing  mains  now  in  use.    The  city  now 

lie  Woncs,  $3,216,215 ;  Department  of  Public  receives  96,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day  from 

Parks,  $1,120,700 ;  Department  of  Public  Char-  the  Croton  Aqueduct. 

ities  and  Correction,  $1,949,100;  Health  Depart-  The  report  sets  forth  that  212,341  square  yards 

ment,  $392,200 ;  Police  Department,  $4,647,791 ;  of  pavement  have  been  relaid.     In  the  ext«n- 

Department  of  Street  Cleaning,  $1,255,^5 ;  Fire  sion  and  improvement  of  the  sewerage  system 

Department,  $2,188,548 ;  Department  of  Taxes  28,279  lineal  feet  of  sewers,  1,274  linc^  feet  of 

ana  Assessments,  $118,800;  Board  of  Education,  culverts,  and  46  receiving  basins  were  built,  and 

$4,224,417 :  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  sewerage  system  on  Manhattan  Island  now 

$147,000 ;  The  Normal  College,  $125,000 ;  adver-  includes  488*73  miles  of  sewers,  with  5,209  reoeiv- 

tising,  printing,  stationery,  etc.,  $246,700 ;  Muni-  ine^  basins. 

cipal  Service  Examining  Board,  $25,000 ;  ooro-  There  are  in  use  on  the  streets,  parks,  places, 

ners*  salaries  and  expenses,  $58,855 ;  com  mis-  docks,  and  bridges  of  the  city  28,604  eas  lamps, 

sioners  of  accounts,  $27,500 ;  the  sheriff,  $65,700 ;  1,381  electric  lights,  and  126  naphtha  lamps, 

the   register,  $125,650;   Bureau   of   Elections,  The  Park  Department  received  $1,120,000  for 

$815,119;  preservation  of  public  records,  $49,-  expenses  from  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 

200 ;  miscellaneous,  $209,072  ;  fund  for  street  portionment  besides  the  acquisition  of  title  to 

and  park   openings,  $204,247  ;   salaries  —  city  the  new  park  lands  in  the  annexed  district  Ar- 

courts,  $382,900 ;  salaries — ^judiciary,  $1,068,840;  rangements  have  been  made  for  sinking  the 

charitable  institutions,  $1,215,811 ;  total,  85,148,-  tracks  of  the  Port  Morris  branch  of  the  New 

097.    Deduct  general  fund,  $8,646,960.    Total,  York  and  Harlem  River  Railroad,  and  for  the 

$82,501,187.  extensions  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Law. — The  work  in  this  division  is  divided  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

among  four  offices,  whose  chiefs  are :  Counsel  to  The  figures  of  the  Sti:eet-Cleaning  Department 

the  Corporation,  William  H.  Clark  (salary,  $12,-  are  as  fmlow  :  Expenses,  full  amount  of  appro- 

000);  Public  Administrator,  Charles  E.Lydecker  priation,  $1,272,040;  income,  trimming  scows, 

(salary,  $4,000) ;  Attorney  for  Collection  of  Ar-  etc.,  $57,250.    Of  ashes  and  garbage,  1,148,249 

rears  of  Personal    Taxes,    Henry  Bischoff,  Jr.  cartloads  were  collected.    There  were  850  miles 

(salarv,  $4,000) ;  and  Corporation  Attorney,  Louis  of  paved  street  swept  many  times,  equal  to  52,112 

Steckler  (salary,  $4,000).    During  1889  there  were  miles  swept  once.    Of  these,  25,258  miles  of  the 

begun  in  the  office  of  the  Counsel  to  the  Cor-  sweeping  was  done  within  the  territory  south  of 

poration  672  actions  and  special    proceedings.  Fourteenth  Street,  and  this  shows  that  all  the 

Of  old  actions  and  special  proceedings  begun  paved  roadways— about  125  miles — of  that  dis- 

Srior  to  Jan.  1,  1889,  there  were  terminated  trict  have  been  swept  on  the  average  200  times 
uring  the  year  844  One  hundred  and  ninety-  during  the  year, 
four  new  actions  and  special  proceedings  begun  Yi&l  Statistics. — ^The  Board  of  Health  con- 
since  Jan:  1, 1889,  were  terminated  during  the  sists  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Police,  the 
year.  The  collections  of  money  by  the  Counsel  health  officer  of  the  port,  and  two  commission- 
to  the  Corporation  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  ers,  one  of  whom  must  have  been  for  five  years 
$326,848.65.  a  practicing  physician.  The  commissioner  that 
Public  Works.  —  This  division  of  the  city  is  not  a  physicion  is  the  president  of  the  board, 
government  is  under  the  charge  of  a  com  mis-  The  commissioners  are  as  follow  :  President, 
sioner  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  independent  of  Charles  O.  Wilson  (salary  $5,000) ;  Dr.  Joseph 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  for*  a  terra  of  four  years.  D.  Brvant  (salary,  $4,000) ;  Health  Officer,  Wil- 
The  present  incumbent  is  Thomas  F.  (iilroy  liam  M.  Smith ;  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
(salary,  $8,000).  There  are  nine  sub-bureaus  as  Police,  Charles  F.  MacLean.  During  1889  the 
follow:  1,  for  laying  water  pipes,  constructing  vital  statistics  were  as  follow : 
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Deaths  under  one  year  ... 
Deaths  under  flye  jtArs  . . 

ToUl  deaths 

Total  reported  births 

Total  reported  marriagve  . 
Total  reported  still-births. 
Death-rate  per  1,000  living 


1889. 


10,687 

1T,1M 
89,679 
87,587 
14,400 
8^ 
20- 19 


1888. 


10,411 
17,868 
40,175 
88,186 
14,688 
8,889 
86-84 


The  estimated  population  of  New  York  city 
was  as  follows:  July  1, 1889,  1,575,078;  July  1, 
1890,  1,622,237;  for  the  week  endine  Dec.  28, 
1889, 1,594,649.  These  estimates  are  determined 
from  the  proportional  increase  between  the  State 
census  of  1875  and  the  national  census  of  1880. 
From  July  1,  1889,  to  Jan.  1,  1890,  the  weekly 
increase  of  the  population  was  estimated  at  89a. 

There  are  four  coroners  in  New  York,  elected 
by  the  people,  and  each  is  allowed  to  appoint  a 
deputy,  who  is  always  a  physician.  Durmg  the 
year  Michael  J.  B.  Messemer,  Ferdinand  Leyy, 
Daniel  Hanly,  and  Louis  W.  Schultze  were  coro- 
ners, and  for  their  services  each  received  $5,000. 
To  them  4,306  cases  were  sent  for  investigation. 
Of  these  3,341  were  of  deaths  due  to  natural 
causes  and  965  were  matters  for  investigation. 
There  were  51  homicides  and  murders.  The  ac- 
cidents numbered  732.  There  were  182  suicides. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  city  was 
visited  by  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  and  during 
its  prevalence  the  death-rate  was  very  greatly 
increased  by  its  seizure  of  persons  in  failing 
health  or  those  of  advanced  years.  Indeed,  at 
no  time,  even  when  the  cholera  was  prevalent, 
had  the  mortality  been  so  high.  (See  Influenza, 
Epidemics  of.) 

Fire  Department^This  is  under  the  control 
of  three  commissioners — Henry  D.  Purroy,  presi- 
dent, S.  Rowland  Bobbins,  and  Anthony  EicKhofl 
(salary,  $5,000).  The  headquarters  of  the  depart- 
ment is  at  157  East  Sixty-seventh  Street,  ana  the 
chief  is  Hugh  Bonner  (salary,  $5,000).  The  re- 
port for  1889  shows  that  the  number  of  officers 
and  men  attached  to  the  department  is  1,027,  and 
the  apparatus  of  the  force  consists  of  89  engines, 
8  fireix>ats,  and  37  hook-and-ladder  trucl^  the 
whole  being  handled  by  56  engine  companies  and 
20  hook-and-ladder  companies,  with  the  aid  of 
863  horses.  There  were  8,016  alarms  and  2,861 
fires  during  the  year,  of  which  but  21  spread  out- 
side of  the  building  in  which  the  fire  originated. 
The  estimated  loss  on  structures  was  $1,152,694 
outside  of  $20,578,395  covered  by  insurance ;  on 
contents,  $2,929,062 ;  insurance,  $14,123,113.  The 
average  loss  to  each  fire  was  $1,^1.03,  or  $25426 
less  than  in  1888.  The  Bureau  of  Inspection  of 
Buildings  reports  2,628  applications  for  new 
buildings,  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $69,296,372. 
This,  however,  includes  590  stands  for  the  cen- 
tennial parade,  costing  $63,471. 

Police. — This  defMutment  is  under  the  super- 
yision  of  four  commissioners,  who  are  appointed 
for  a  term  of  six  years  each  by  the  Mayor.  They 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000.  They  are 
Charles  F.  MacLean,  president;  John  McGlave, 
John  R.  Voorhis,  and  James  J.  Martin.  The  city 
is  divided  into  35  precincts  and  one  sub-precinct, 
each  of  which  is  under  the  command  of  a  cap- 
tain. The  superintendent  of  police  is  William 
Murray  (salary,  $6,000),  and  unuer  him  is  a  force 
oi  4  inspectors,  18  surgeons,  86  captains,  158  ser- 


its,  40  detective  sergeants,  163  roundsmen* 
^,922  patrolmen,  and  78  doormen ;  total,  3*420. 
The  number  of  arrests  made  during  1889  was 
82,378,  against  85,049  for  1888. 

Electricml  Control. — This  body  consists  of 
three  commissioners — Theodore  Moss,  Jacob  Hess, 
Daniel  L.  Gibbens — and  the  Ma^or.  Their  report 
for  1889  contains  the  following  information: 
The  subways  are  comparatively  free  from  moist- 
ure and  gases.  The  Question  of  ventilation  is 
receiving  attention.  In  all  of  this  year's  con- 
struction a  six-inch  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation has  been  put  into  each  manhole,  forming 
a  continuous  and  open  channel  for  the  forcing  in 
of  fresh  air  and  the  forcing  out  of  gases  and  va- 
pors. The  construction  of  subways  up  to  Jan.  1, 
1890,  is  as  follows : 
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This  construction  will  accommodate  approxi- 
mately 45,000  miles  of  telephone  and  teiegiaph 
wires,  and  2,000  miles  of  electric-light  wires. 
There  are  12,308  miles  of  electrical  conductors 
now  in  the  subways,  and,  in  addition,  2,000  miles 
of  telegraph  wire  are  being  operated  in  cables  on 
the  elevated  railroads. 

Meteorological. — ^According  to  the  weather 
tables  for  the  year  1889,  prepar^  by  Daniel  Dra- 

Sr  (salary,  $2,500),  Director  of  the  New  York 
eteorological  Observatory,  Central  Park,  it  ap- 
pears that,  though  the  year  was  an  unusual  one  for 
rainfall  and  temperature,  the  climate  was  equa- 
ble. The  average  temperature  was  52*65^  Fahr. 
The  warmest  day  was  June  9,  when  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  91^  at  4  p.  m.  The  coldest 
day  was  Feb.  24,  when  the  thermometer  indicated 
8"*  at  6  ▲.  M.  There  was  no  zero  weather,  and 
only  on  two  days  (June  9  and  May  10)  in  the  year 
was  W  touched.  The  total  watetfall  for  the  year 
^as  57*16  inches.  Rain  fell  on  123  days  of  the 
865,  and  snow  fell  on  13  days.  The  aggregate 
snowfall  was  21  inches. 

Edneatlon. — The  board  having  control  of  this 
subject  consist  of  21  commissioners,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  and  who  serve  without 
salary.  Its  president  is  J.  Edward  Simmons. 
The  city  superintendent  of  schools  is  John  Jas- 
per (salary,  ^7,500).  Under  his  iurisdiction  there 
were,  during  the  year,  225  schools  or  depart- 
ments, in  which  148,881  pupils  were  taught.  The 
average  cost  for  each  pupil  in  the  primary  schools 
for  the  year  1889  was  $15.71,  and  of  those  in  the 
grammar  schools,  $30*1 1*  In  addition  to  the 
public  schools,  a  nautical  school  and  48  so-called 
corporate  schools,  consisting  of  industrial  schools, 
reformatories,  orphan  asylums,  etc.,  are  cared  for 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  year  bonds  were  issued  for  the 
erection  of  new  school-houses  amounting  to  $1,- 
217,532.55.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment has  appropriated  for  the  employment 
of  additional  teachers  and  for  the  rent  of  new 
school-houses  during  the  coming  year  the  sum  of 
$188,000. 

Immigration. — Nine  commissioners,  six  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  Qovemor,  and  the 
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other  three  are  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  Presi-  Subsequently  a.  oommittee  of  twenty-fire  was 

dent  of  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society,  and  the  Ger^  appointed^  with  James  M.  Brown  as  chairman, 

man  Society  ex  officio^  have  control  of  the  immi-  The  citizens  then  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 

grants  arriving  at  this  port.    During  1889  815,-  issued  a  call  that  resulted  in  a  meeting  on  Not. 

§28  passengers  were  landed  at  Castle  Garden,  10, 1887,  under  the  presidency  of  Mayor  Abram 

against  883,595  for  1888,  a  decrease  of  68,867.  S.  Hewitt,  when,  with  representatives  from  the 

Of  the  passengers  for  the  past  year  298,085  were  Historical  Society,  a  general  committee  of  two 

immigrants,  while  the  others  were  natives  or  citi-  hundred  members  was  formed,  of  which  Hamilton 

zens  of  the  United  States.    The  number  of  im-  Fish  became  president,  and  Clarence  W.  Bowen 

migrants  who  arrived  during  1888  was  870,822.  permanent  secretary.    An  executive  oommittee 

The  nationalities  of  the  immigrants  are  as  fol-  was  then  chosen,  of  which  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  was 

low :  Ireland,  40.790 ;  England,  29,051 ;  Wales,  made  chairman  and  Mr.  Bowen  secretary.    Un- 

616 ;  Scotland,  6,719 ;  Ghermanv,  69,809 ;  France,  der  their  supervision  the  celebration  was  oigan- 

4,432;  Russia,  27,827;  Polano,  2,875;  Switzer-  ized,  of  which  the  work  was  divided  among  the 

land,  6,752 ;  Sweden,  24,842 ;   Norway,  2,167 ;  following  sub-committees :  No.  1,  Plan  and  ^pe, 

Holland,  5,2i88 ;  Italy,  27,216 ;  Spain,  88 ;  Portu-  Hugh  J.  Grant,  chairman ;  No.  2,  States,  William 

g^  18 ;  Denmark,  6,967 ;  Hungary,  8,8^ ;  Aus-  G.  Hamilton,  chairman ;  No.  8,  General  Govem- 

tria,  13,656;  Bohemia, 4,897 ;  Australia,  15;  Tur-  ment,  John  A.  Kin^,  chairman;  No.  4,  Army 

key,  260 ;  Greece,  103 ;  all  others,  899.  (military  and  industrial  parade),  S.  Van  Bensse- 

FoliticaL — ^The  election  of  1889  was  held  on  laer  Cruger,  chairman ;  No.  5,  Navy,  Asa  Birrl 

Nov.  5.    The  following  local  officers  were  elect-  Gardiner,  chairman ;  No.  6,  Entertainment,  Stuy- 

ed:  Frank  T.  Fitzgerald,  Register;  John  H.  V.  vesant  Fish,  chairman ;  No.  7,  Finance,  Brayton 

Arnold,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen ;  Ives,  chairman ;  No.  8,  Railroads  and  Transpor- 

Henry  Bischoff,  Jr.,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com-  tation,  Orlando  B.  Potter,  chairman ;  No.  9,  Art 

mon  Pleas ;  James  Fitzgerald,  Judge  of  the  Court  and  Exhibition,  Henry  G.  Marquand,  chairman ; 

of  General  Sessions;  Charles  J.  Nehrbas  and  and  No.  10, Literarjr Exercises,  Elbridge T. Gerzy, 

Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  Justices  of  the  City  Court,  chairman.    Invitations  were  sent  to  the  Presi- 

Amos  J.  Cummings  was  elected  to  Congress  to  dent  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States^ 

fill  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Samuel  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Governors 

S.  Cox.    A  new  Board  of  Aldermen  was  chosen,  of  the  States,  and  also  to  distinguished  citizens 

of  whom  19  are  Tammany,  2  county  Democrats,  in  all  sections  of  the  Union.    The  State  appro- 

and  4  Republicans.    Frederick  Smyth  was  elect-  priated  $225,000  for  the  celebration,  of  which 

ed  to  the  office  of  recorder.     Subsequently  a  f  150,000  was  for  the  transportation  and  provis- 

special  election  was  held,  on  Nov.  80,  to  choose  ioning  of  the  National  Guards  $20,000  for  the 

a  member  of  Congress  for  the  Sixth  District,  to  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  $55,000  for 

fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  use  of  tne  committer.    The  principal  thor- 

Frank  T.  Fitzgerald  (elected  to  the  office  of  reg-  oughfares  of  the  city  were  brilliantly  aecoiat«d 

ister).    Charles  H.  Turner  was  elected  by  a  vote  with  the  national  colors,  and  three  triumphal 

of  6,811  out  of  a  total  of  8,483  votes.    The  local  arches  were  erected  on  Fifth  Avenue,  under 

elections  confirmed  the  power  of  Tammany  Hall  which  the  processionspassed.    One  of  these,  de- 

in  New  York  city,  and  that  organization  has  been  signed  by  Stanford  White,  is  to  be  permanently 

still  further  strengthened  in  its  control  by  the  reproduced  in  stone,  at  an  expense  of  over  $100,- 

appointment  to  office,  by  the  Mayor,  of  members  OOO,  and  is  to  stand  at  the  head  of  Washington 

of  that  organization  to  various  boards  upon  which  S^jquare,  facing  Fifth  Avenue.     The  homes  of 

custom  had  dictated  the  selection  of  representa-  citizens  rivaled  each  other  in  the  beauty  of  their 

tives  from  all  public  factions.  decorations,  and  even  in  the  poorer  and  remote 

The  Washington   CentennlaL — The  one  districts  fiags  were  displayed  and  windows  draped 

hundredth  anniversary  of  George  Washington's  in  red,  white,  and  blue.    President  Harrison  and 

first  inauguration  was  celebrated  with  unusual  his  party  left  Washington  at  ten  minutes  after 

ceremonies  on  April  29,  80,  and  May  1,  in  New  midniglit  Monday,  ana  reached  Elizabeth,  N.  J^ 

York  city.    This  event,  witnessed  by  more  than  at  7.25  the  same  morning. 

a  million  visitors,  was  the  last  of  the  series  of  The  First  Day, — ^The  celebration  began  with  a 

American  centennial  celebrations  that  began  in  review  by  the  President  in  Elizabeth  of  about 

1875  with  that  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington.    The  4,000  men,  including  militia,  members  of  the 

initiative  for  this  celebration  was  talken  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  various  civil 

New  York  Historical  Society,  at  a  meeting  held  organizations.    Then  entering  a  carriage  he  was 

on  March  4, 1884,  when  it  was  resolved  to  cele-  driven  over  the  same  route  followed  by  Washing- 

brate  "  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  In-  ton  a  hundred  years  ago  to  Elizabethport<.    In 

auguration  of  George  Washington,   and  a  com-  his  progress  to  the  water  side  he  haa  to  pass 

mittee  was  appoint^  to  report  a  plan  "  for  the  under  a  living  arch  whose  outlines  were  the 

commemoration  of  the  most  important  event  in  forms  of  forty-nine  young  girls  in  white,  who 

the  history  of  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  nation.''  held  banners,  representing  the  States  and  Terri- 

In  March,  1886,  the  Cfhamber  of  Commerce  adopt-  tories  of  the  Union,  and  as  he  passed  they  flung 

ed  similar  resolutions,  and  designated  a  commit-  down  upon  him  showers  of  roses,  thus  reprodnc- 

tee  to  report  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken,  ing  a  feature  of  Washington's  reception  when  on 

They  recommended  that  Apnl  30, 1889,  be  made  his  way  to  be  inaugurated.    At  Elizabethport 

a  national  holiday ;  that  Congress  be  asked  to  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Members  of 

appropriate  money  for  the  cel^ration ;  and  that  the  Cabinet  were  taken  on  board  of  the  United 

the  co-operation  of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  States  steamer  **  Despatch,"  and  the  ladies,  the 

the  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  that  city.  Governors,  and  committee-men  embarked  on  the 

and  the  Governors  of  aM  the  States  be  invited,  steamboats  '*  Sinus,"  **  Erastns  Wiman,"   and 
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**  Monmoath.''    Amid  the  booming  of  gans.  the  class  of  the  Normal  College.    Passing  into  the 

screeohinff  of  steam  whistles,  the  waving  of  nags.  Governor's  room,  and  supported  by  the  Governor 

and  the  cneerinff  of  the  people,  both  on  the  boats  and  the  Ma^or,  the  President  received  the  peo- 

and  on  shore,  the  party  set  out  for  New  York  pie  of  the  city,  of  whom  more  than  5,000  passed 

city.    Meanwhile  in  the  upper  bay  the  finest  oefore  him.    At  5  o'clock  the  doors  were  closed 

naval  display  ever  seen  in  its  waters  was  being  and  Mr.  Harrison  was  driven  to  the  residence  of 

formed.  From  Bedlow's  Island  to  Bobbin's  Reel  the  Vice-President,  whose  guest  he  was,  and  on 

were  ranged  in  parallel  rows  the  participating  that  evening  he  was  entertained  at  a  dinner 

vessels.    Anchored  in  line  nearest  the  city  were  siven  in  his  honor  by  Stuyvesant  Fish.    The 

the  representatives  of  the  new  navy  and  the  old  lesUvities  of  the  day  closed  with  a  grand  ball 

historic  men-of-war  beginning  with  the  flag-ship  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  the 


'*  Boston  " ;  then  came  the  revenue  division  and  join  who  were  descended  from  Participants  in 
harbor  tugs,  ending  with  the  yachts,  including  the  similar  dance  led  by  George  Washington  the 
those  from  the  New  York,  Atlantic,  Corinthian,  week  after  his  inauguration.  Under  the  broad 
SeawanhiUui,  American,  and  Larchmont  clubs  bands  of  red,  white,  and  blue  cloth  that  fell  in 
headed  bv  the  steam  yacht  **  Electra."  Back  of  luxurious  curves  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling  to 
these  ana  in  front  of  them  was  the  merchant  the  uppermost  gallery  of  this  most  beautiful 
marine  arranged  in  double  columns.  The  Gov-  building  were  gathered  more  than  10,000  people, 
emment  vessels  were  trimmed  with  a  rainbow  Representatives  of  families  whose  names  are 
decoration  of  flags  reaching  over  the  mast  tops  identified  with  the  history  of  the  country,  men 
from  bow  to  stem,  and  the  other  vesseb  were  re-  of  reputation  in  every  art,  science,  and  traded  and 
splendent  with  colors  and  flags.  The  entire  fleet,  woman  of  surpassing  beauty  made  this  audience 
divided  into  ten  squadrons,  was  commanded  by  the  most  distinguished  one  ever  seen  in  the  great 
Admiral  David  Porter  of  the  United  States  navy,  metropolis  of  the  new  worid. 
About  noon  the  clouds  threatening  rain  cleared,  27^  Second  Day. — This  day,  the  actual  anni- 
and  the  sun  came  out,  shining  in  full  glory  on  versaryof  the  inauguration,  opened  with  artillery 
the  scene.  Soon  the  blue  flag  of  the  I^ident  salutes  at  sunrise.  The  exercises  pertaining  to 
was  seen  on  the  ^  Despatch,"  emerging  from  the  the  celebration  began  with  a  special  reli^ous 
Kills,  and  swiftly  the  Doat  made  its  way  between  service  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  where  the  President 
the  two  lines  up  the  bay  in  front  of  the  city  to  and  Vice-President  were  received  by  the  two 
the  pier  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  on  East  river,  wardens,  Stephen  P.  Nash  and  Allan  Camp- 
As  the  boat  passed  the  naval  vessels,  the  yards  bell,  and  escorted  to  the  pew  which  Washington 
were  manned  and  the  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  occupied  during  his  residence  in  New  York  ctty. 
in  honor  of  the  President,  flred  while  the  colors  A  form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  was  prepared 
were  dipped.  The  banks  of  smoke  soon  obscured  for  this  service.  Only  those  specially  invited 
the  view,  and  when  they  had  passed  away  the  were  able  to  gain  access  to  the  cnapel,  and  they 
**  Despatch  "  was  anchored  off  Wall  Street  Here  were  received  by  an  aisle  committee  whose  mem- 
the  President  was  met  by  a  barge  manned  by  bers  were  descendants  of  families  of  historic 
twelve  retired  sea-captains,  all  members  of  the  prominence.  Ex-Presidents  Hayes  and  Cleve- 
New  York  Marine  Society,  and  commanded  by  land,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Senators,  the  chief 
Capt.  Ambrose  Snow,  and  rowed  ashore,  where  he  officers  of  the  New  York  State  and  municipal 
was  received  by  Hamilton  Fiatiy  attended  by  governments,  governors  of  States,  Gen.  Sherman, 
Got.  David  B.  Hill  and  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Grant,  and  citizens  of  distinction  were  present.  As 
A  procession,  commanded  by  Col.  Floyd  Clarkson,  President  Harrison  entered  the  chapel  the  con- 
including  several  companies  of  regulars,  veteran  gregation  rose  to  their  feet,  and,  in  respect,  after 
military  organizations,  and  members  of  the  Society  the  exercises,  they  remained  seated  until  he  had 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  escorted  the  Pres-  left  the  building.  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  the  rector 
ident  to  the  Ecjuitable  Building,  120  Broadway,  of  the  parish,  b^an  the  services  by  reading  sev- 
where  a  reception  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  eral  selections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 


troduced  to  him  in  the  order  in  which  the  States  James  Mulchahey,  the  rector  of  the  chapeL 
or  Territories  that  they  represented  were  admit-  Meanwhile,  similar  services  of  an  appropriate 
ted  into  the  Union.  After  an  elaborate  luncheon,  character  were  held  in  other  churches  by  their 
presided  over  by  Hamilton  Fish,  the  procession  respective  clergy.  The  purely  literary  exercises 
reformed  and  escorted  the  President  up  Broad-  followed  at  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury,  on 
way  to  the  City  Hall.  In  front  of  this  building  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets ;  a  plat- 
were  ranged  double  rows  of  giTls,  two  from  eacn  form  had  been  erected  over  the  very  spot  where 
of  the  female  grammar  schools,  and  thirteen  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  a  century 
young  ladies,  representing  the  original  States,  ago.  The  same  chair  in  which  he  sat  was  there, 
from  the  New  York  Normal  College.  As  the  and  the  same  Bible  on  which  he  was  sworn  was 
President  alighted  from  the  carriage  and  ad-  likewise  there  on  a  table  once  owned  by  Chan- 
vanced  up  the  steps  between  the  girls,  flowers  eel  lor  Livingston,  and  now  the  property  of  his 
were  strewed  in  his  pathway,  and  on  reaching  the  descendants.  A  vast  multitude  of  people  were 
inside  of  the  building  he  was  received  with  an  gathered  to  witness  the  ceremonies,  and  on  the 
address  of  welcome  from  a  member  of  the  senior  platform  was  the  venerable  Ex-Vice-President 
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Hannibal  Hamlin  and  Chief-Justice  Fuller,  be-  of  Boston.  Maryland  sent  its  famous  Fifth  Regi- 

sides  the  visitors  of  distinction  who  had  followed  ment  with  Gov.  Jackson  and  000  men.    South 

the  President  in  carriages  from  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  Carolina  followed,  860  strong,  under  Gov.  Rich- 

The  assembly  was  called  to  order  by  Hamilton  ardson,  who  was  escorted  by  the  Washington 

Fish,  who  presented  the  chairman  of  the  occa-  Light  Infantry  who  brought  with  them  the  his- 

sion,  Elbrioge  T.  Gerry.     A  prayer  was  then  torio  Eutaw  flag  which  they  carried  in  the  Revo- 

offei«d  by  Kev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  after  which  lution.     Then  came  1,300  soldiers  from  New 

Clarence  W.  Bowen  read  a  poem  entitled  '*  The  Hampshire  with  Gov.  Sawyerat  their  head.   Gov. 

Vow  of  Washing^ton,"  written  bv  John  G.  Whit-  Fitzhugh  Lee  rode  in  front  of  the  1,000  men  that 

tier  for  the  occasion,  and  then  followed  an  oration  Virginia  sent,  among  whom  were  the  Richmond 

by  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  When  this  was  delivered  Light  Blues  who  organized  in  1789.    New  York 

Mr.  Gerry  introduced  the  President,  who  replied  had  18,228  men  in  line,  with  Gov.  Hill  at  their 

very  briefly,  saying :  ^  We  have  come  into  the  se-  head.  The  famous  Seventh  Regiment  came  flrst, 

rious,  but  always  inspiring,  presence  of  Wash-  and  the  well  known  Twenty-second,  Twentv- 

ington.    He  was  the  mcamation  of  duty,  and  he  third,  and  Sixty-ninth  Regiments,  and  the  Old 

teaches  us  to-day  this  great  lesson — that  those  Guard  were  recognized.   North  Carolina  was  rep- 

who  would  associate  their  names  with  events  resentedbyGovFowle  with  160  men,  and  Rhode 

that  shall  outlive  a  century  can  only  do  so  by  Island  sent  her  detachment  of  400  soldiers  with 

consecration  to  duty."    Then  the  Roman  Catho-  Gov.  Taft.    Following  these  was  Gov.  Buckner 

lie  Archbishop,  Michael  A.  Corrigan,  in  the  pur-  of  Fort  Donelson  fame  with  800  men  from  Ken- 

Sle  robes  of  his  high  office,  pronounced  the  fa«ne-  tucky.  Gov.  Foraker  and  8,500  troops  from  Ohio 
iction.  The  President  was  driven  to  the  stand  were  next,  and  then  Louisiana  came,  180  strong, 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  opposite  Madison  Square,  from  with  representatives  of  the  New  Orleans  Wash- 
where  he  reviewed  the  passing  troops,  who  inton  Artillery,  whose  colors  bear  the  names  of 
formed  the  greatest  military  procession  ever  flfty  battles,  and  belongs  to  the  early  history  of 
witnessed  in  New  York  city.  In  numbers  it  6x-  the  State.  Missouri  was  represented  hj  Gov. 
ceeded  the  army  first  called  out  by  President  Francis  and  800  of  its  State  troops.  Michigan 
Lincoln  to  suppress  the  Rebellion.  The  line  of  sent  Gov.  Luce  with  115  men.  The  Washin^n 
march  was  up  Broadway  to  Waverly  Place,  thence  Light  Infantry,  with  its  white  uniform,  and 
up  Fifth  Avenue  to  Fourteenth  Street,  where  a  other  militia  from  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
detour  was  made  to  Broulway,  around  Union  present,  700  strong.  Forty  of  the  Ocala  Rifles 
Square,  and  back  through  Fifteenth  Street  into  from  Florida,  and  a  contingent  of  the  Belknap 
Fifth  Avenue,  following  that  thoroughfare  to  Rifles  from  Texas  were  in  line.  West  Virginia 
Fif ty-seventh  Street,  where  the  procession  dis-  sent  Gov.  Wilson  and  200  of  its  militia  to  join 
banned.  The  chief  marshal  was  the  command-  the  procession.  The  third  division  consisted  of 
ing  general  of  the  United  States  army,  John  10,000  men,  representing  various  posts  of  the 
M.  I^hofield,  who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  pa-  Grand  Army  oi  the  Republic.  These  were  led 
rade,  followed  by  a  brilliant  staff  including  by  Department  Commander  Harrison  Clark  and 
twenty-three  aids,  chosen  from  as  many  differ-  the  National  Commander-in-Chief,  William  W^- 
ent  States,  each  of  which  had  sent  its  represen-  ner.  A  battalion  of  the  Loyal  Le^on,  some 
tative  to  take  part  in  the  celebration.  The  pro-  100  in  number,  commanded  by  Col.  William  C. 
cession  was  divided  into  three  divisions.  At  Church,  were  the  last  of  the  line.  In  all,  it  is 
the  head  of  the  first  was  the  entire  battalion  estimated  that  over  50.000  persons  took  part  in 
of  cadets  from  the  United  States  Military  Acad-  the  parade.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening 
emy  at  West  Point.  The  magnificent  appear-  displays  of  fireworks,  unaer  the  auspices  of  the 
ance  of  these  four  hundred  men  as  they  swept  civic  authorities,  took  place  at  Battery  Park,  Ca- 
up  the  avenues  gained  for  them  the  continuous  nal  Street  Park,  Tompkins  Souare,  Washington 
applause  of  the  people.  The  naval  brigade  of  Square,  Union  Square,  Central  Park  Plaza,  East 
1,200  men,  including  marines,  naval  apprentices,  River  Park,  and  Mount  Morris  Square.  The 
and  boys  from  the  training  ships,  followed,  and  German  musical  societies  from  New  York  and 
then  came  the  regulars  in  their  blue  uniform,  vicinity,  fifty  in  number,  gave  together  a  large 
nearly  1,200,  with  representative  detachments  of  open-air  concert  in  Madison  Square.  ReinhoTd 
artillery,  cavalry,  ana  infantry.  The  second  di-  Schmelz  directed  a  band  of  75  pieces,  and  began 
vision  was  composed  of  the  States'  militia  ar-  the  music  with  the  playing  of  the  ^nd  march 
ranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  States  had  rati-  from  "Tannhauser.*^  Then  2,000  voices  sang  the 
fled  the  Constitution.  At  the  head  of  the  repre-  *'  Jubilee  Overture ''  under  the  leadership  of  Theo- 
sentatives  from  each  State  rode  its  governor  and  dore  Thomas.  The  **  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  **  Hail 
his  staff.  Delaware  came  first  with  450  men,  led  Columbia,"  and  the  '*  Jubilee  Chonis  "  followed, 
by  Gov.  Biggs,  followed  by  Gov.  Beaver,  who  ending  with  the  "  American  National  Hymn," 
having  lost  a  leg  in  the  civil  war  was  strapped  the  chorus  of  which  was  taken  up  by  the  vast 
to  his  saddle,  with  the  Pennsylvania  contingent  multitude  who  had  come  to  listen,  and  the  great 
of  7,200  men.  New  Jersey,  represented  by  4,000  square  rang  with  the  music  till  the  last  not«, 
men,  led  by  Gov.  Green,  was  next.  Geor^a  sent  when  it  faded  away  as  the  concert  ended  and  the 
only  50  men,  but  these  were  commanded  By  Gov.  people  turned  their  faces  homeward.  The  event  of 
Gordon,  whose  record  is  that  of  a  brave  soldier,  the  evening,  however,  was  the  Inauguration  Cen- 
Then  came  Gov.  Bulkeley  of  Connecticut  with  tennial  Banquet,  held  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
650  men,  including  the  brilliantly  uniformed  House.  The  entire  auditorium  of  this  great  build- 
Hartford  Foot  Guards.  Gov.  Ames,  escorted  by  ing  had  been  boarded  over,  and  where,  on  the 
two  corps  of  Boston  cadets,  was  at  the  head  of  evening  before  the  dancing  had  taken  place,  26 
the  Massachusetts  troops,  1,500  strong,  among  tables  were  now  arranged  in  rows.  At  o  o'clock 
whom  were  the  ancient  and  honorable  artillery  President  Harrison,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mayor 
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Grant,  entered  the  hall,  and  as  he  advanced  the  Major  Grant  took  his  place  at  the  side  of  the 
guests  raised  their  yoices  in  cheers  of  welcome,  President,  and  the  procession,  headed  by  Gen. 
while  the  band  added  its  recognition  by  playing  Bntterfield  and  his  laree  staff,  advancea.  The 
"  Hail  to  the  Chief."  At  the  head  of  the  presi-  educational  division,  lea  by  J.  Edward  Simmons, 
dential  table  sat  Mayor  Grant,  as  the  host  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,' came  first, 
occasion  and  the  official  re{>resentatiye  of  the  Delegations  from  Columbia  College,  the  College 
city  of  New  York.  On  his  right  was  President  of  Physicans  and  Surgeons,  the  Colleee  of  the 
Harrison,  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief-Justice  City  of  New  York,  the  New  York  University, 
of  the  United  States,  Gen.  Schofield,  Senator  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  public 
Evarts,  Ex-President  Hayes,  Bishop  Potter,  Sec-  schools  followed.  Then  came  the  military  or- 
retary  Proctor,  and  Gen.  Sherman ;  while  on  his  ganizations  of  foreign-bom  citizens ;  French, 
left  were  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Lieuten-  German,  Irish,  Italian,  Scotch,  Swiss,  and  other 
ant-Governor,  Judge  Andrews,  Admiral  Porter,  bodies  were  represented.  HanT^  Howard  led  the 
Senator  Hiscox,  Ex-President  Cleveland,  Speaker  division  of  firemen  which  included  the  old  vol- 
Cole,  Samuel  S.  Cox,  and  Clarence  W.  Bowen ;  unteer  companies,  not  only  of  New  York  city  but 
and  facing  him  was  Elbridge  T.  Gtornr.  The  boxes  of  Philadelphia  and  other  adjacent  cities.  From 
above  the  hall  were  fillm  with  Uidies,  whose  the  primitive  hose-cart,  through  the  various  de- 
presence  in  their  eveninf^  costumes  added  beauty  velopments,  to  the  modem  engine  propelled  by 
to  the  scene  and  inspiration  to  the  speakers,  steam,  the  different  varieties  of  fire-extinguish- 
Among  the  special  guests,  besides  Mrs.  Harrison,  ing  machine  passed  before  the  reviewing  stand, 
were  the  following  ladies  who  had  been  mis-  The  Irish  division  followed,  including  two  thou- 
tresses  at  the  White  House :  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs.  sand  members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
Hayes,  Mrs.  McElroy,  and  Mrs.  Cleveland.  Grace  nians.  Then  the  Tammany  Braves,  led  by  Gen. 
was  asked  by  Bishop  Potter,  and  after  the  ban-  John  Cochrane,  once  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
quet  Mayor  Grant  introduced  Gov.  Hill,  who  denoy,  passed  down  the  avenue.  The  many 
made  the  '*  Address  of  Welcome.'*  The  toast  of  trades  sent  their  associations,  including  the 
"  George  Washington  *'  was  drunk  in  silence  as  bakers,  the  butchers,  the  piano-forte  makers,  the 
the  guests  stood.  In  regular  order  the  following  plasterers,  and  many  others,  dressed  in  the  pecul- 
toasts  were  then  called  and  responded  to :  "  The  lar  dress  of  their  respective  pursuits.  At  various 
People  of  the  United  States,"  Grover  Cleveland ;  intervals  large  floats  appeared  in  the  line  of  the 
**  The  States,"  Fitzhugh  Lee  ;  *'  The  Federal  procession.  Of  these  some  were  historic,  repre- 
Constitution,"  Melville  W.  Fuller ;  **The  House  senting  such  subjects  as  "John  Smith  and  his 
of  Representatives,"  James  G.  Blaine  (omitted  Party,  1607 " ;  *'  Hendrik  Hudson  and  his  Crew, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bkine) ;  '*  The  1609  " ;  '*  William  Penn  and  the  Quakers,  1682  " ; 
Senate,"  John  W.  Daniel ;  •*  The  Presidency,"  "  Declaration  of  Independence,  1776  " ;  "  Wash- 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes ;  "^  The  Judiciary,"  William  ington  crossing  the  Delaware,  1776";  "The  In- 
M.  Evarts;  "The  Army  and  Navy,"  WUliam  auguration  of  the  First  President,  1789."  Others 
T.  Sherman  ;  "  Our  Sixhools  ana  College"  were  suggestive  of  the  times,  such  as  **  The  Press 
Charles  W.  Eliot ;  "  Our  Literature,"  James  and  Public  Opinion,"  consisting  of  a  Washington 
R.  Lowell ;  and  "  The  United  States  of  Ameri-  hand-press  and  a  modem  press  worked  by  elec- 
ca,"  Benjamin  Harrison.  At  the  tables  were  tricity,  on  both  of  which  circulars  were  printed 
places  for  800  persons,  and  over  5,000  were  pres-  and  distributed  along  the  route.  "  The  Kinder- 
ent  in  the  house  during  the  banquet.  garten,"  showing  children  grouped  around  a 
The  Third  Day, — Like  its  predecessors,  the  monument  to  Froebel  and  at  work  at  basting  and 
day  ojpened  with  artillery  salutes  from  the  forts  braiding,  "  Civil  Engineering,"  and  "  Architect- 
and  national  vessels  in  the  harbor.  Essentially,  ure,"  were  represented  by  followers  of  these  pro- 
however,  this  day  was  given  over  to  the  people,  fessions  at  work.  Still  others  were  of  allegori- 
and  its  particular  feature  was  the  civic  parade,  cal  character,  among  which  were  "  Arion,"  "  Bac- 
planned  and  directed  by  Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield,  chus,"  "  Prince  Carnival,"  and  "  Christmas," 
who  was  its  grand  marshal.  The  line  of  march  from  whose  titles  an  idea  can  be  gathered  of 
was  from  Fifty-Seventh  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  what  they  were  like.  "  The  Brewery,"  "  the  Bak- 
downward,  along  the  same  route  as  before,  to  ery,"  "  Artificial  Mineral  Waters,"  are  typical  of 
Canal  Street  ana  Broadway,  where  it  disbanded,  those  which  symbolized  trades.  "  The  German 
The  President,  Vice-President,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Opera"  and  "Wagner  Opera  "were  living  tab- 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  citizens  spe-  leans  of  scenes  from  the  works  of  ^;reat  composers, 
cially  invited  assembled  on  the  reviewing  stand,  and  were  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  the  floats, 
on  Fifth  Avenue  opposite  Madison  Square,  at  10  Upward  of  75,000  persons  took  part  in  the  pa- 
o'clock.  At  the  head  of  the  line  marched  Mayor  rade.  The  presidential  party  leit  for  Washing- 
Grant,  who  stopped  in  front  of  the  grand  stand  ton  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  the  evening  a 
and  handed  to  the  President  a  silver  cylinder,  municipal  banquet  was  given  at  the  Academy  of 
about  fourteen  inches  long,  prettily  chased  and  Music  m  Brooklyn,  over  which  Mayor  Chapin,  of 
bearing  the  inscription :  "  1789  Centennial  Cele-  that  city,  presiaed.  Over  five  hundred  guests 
bration,  1889.  Civic  and  Industrial  Parade.  Ad-  were  present,  who  listened  to  speeches  miule  by 
dressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  eminent  citizens  in  response  to  appropriate 
the  Civic,  Industrial,  and  Commercial  Bodies  of  toasts.  During  the  same  evening  the  Association 
New  York  City.  Daniel  Butterfield,  Chief  Mar-  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  cave  a  recep- 
shall ;  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Mayor."  Within  the  cyl-  tion  to  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
inder  was  a  scroll  of  parchment  several  feet  lon^  United  States.  The  chief  justice  and  several  of 
on  which  was  engrossed  an  address  to  Mr.  Harn-  his  associates  were  present,  and  were  received  by 
son  that  was  signed  b^  more  than  one  hundred  the  president  of  tne  club,  Joseph  H.  Choate. 
citizens  of  New  York  city.    This  ceremony  over,  With  this  event  the  celebration  closed.    During 
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sereral  weeks  a  Washington  loan  exhibition  of  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  liabilities  were  in- 

historioal  portraits  and  relics  were  held  in  the  curred  for  immigration  and  public  works.    Un- 

assembly   rooms   of    the    Metropolitan   Opera  der  the  premiership  of  Sir  Jmius  Vogel,  the  ool- 

House.    In  commemoration  of  the  celebration  a  ony  borrowed  till  at  last  the  London  money 

medal  was  designed  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  market  was  closed  to  it.    The  ministry  under 

and  modeled  under  his  diroct  supervision  by  which  the  public  debt  had  been  incurred  was 

Philip  Martiny.  compelled  to  hand  over  to  another  the  task  of 

LitercUure, — '*  The  Century  Magazine  "  de-  devising  new  taxes  to  restore  the  financial  eaui- 
Yoted  its  April  issue  largelr  to  subjects  pertain-  librium.  The  public  and  priyate  debts  togetner 
ing  to  the  Washington  CentenniaL  Likewise  reach  the  sum  of  £89,500,000;  but  the  unsold 
the  December,  1888,  the  February  and  March,  land  is  accounted  worth  £118,000,000 ;  priyate 
1889,  issues  of  "The  Magazine  of  American  capital,  £82,000,000 ;  and  the  state  railroaas,  tele- 
History  "  were  giyen  up  to  historical  papers  per-  graphs,  and  other  property,  £19,000,000.  The 
taining  to  the  event.  These  were  repnntea  in  total  reyenue  in  1888  was  £4,109,815,  including 
pamphlet  form.  The  ''  New  York  Mail  and  £2,031,658  raised  by  taxation— L  e.,  £3  7&  Id. 
Express "  published  on  April  27  a  "  Centennial  per  head.  The  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
number  "and  the ''Evening  World  "of  April  30  was  £3,962,912,  including  £1,868,111,  the  an- 
was  printed  on  specially  prepared  red,  white,  and  nual  charge  on  the  public  debt  of  fS^,971,771. 
blue  paper.  The  "Sun  and  Shade"  for  May,  The  railways  paid,  between  March,  1888,  and 
1889,  contained  illustrations  reproduced  from  March,  1889,  2*60  per  cent  on  the  capital  in- 
photographs  of  the  principal  eyents  of  the  cele-  yested  in  them,  while  in  the  previous  nnancial 
oration.  The  articles  contained  in  "The  New  yearthey  earned  only  2*30  per  cent.  Some  of  the 
York  Tribune  "  of  April  29,  30,  and  May  1,  were  earlier  loans  at  a  hign  interest  have  been  reissued 
reprinted  as  a  "  Tribune  Extra."  Clarence  W.  at  8|  per  cent,  at  a  satisfactory  price. 
Bowen,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Executlye  Bailroads,  Telegraphs,  and  Post-Offiee. — 
Committee,  has  in  preparation  a  work  giving  a  Two  considerable  raQways  during  these  three 
full  account  of  the  celebration,  including  a  do-  years  haye  been  b^^un  by  priyate  companies  on 
scription  of  the  original  inauguration  one  hun-  the  system  of  land  grante  from  the  public  estate, 
drea  years  ago ;  also  of  the  semi-centennial  fifty  The  Wellington  -  Manawatu  line  has  been  oom- 
years  ago ;  and  a  history  of  all  the  preliminary  pleted,  and  had  successful  sales  of  some  of  its 
work,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  celebration.  lands.    The  Midland  line,  to  join  Westland  and 

NEW  ZEALAND,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  Canterbury,,  is  being   rapidly  pushed  forward, 

in  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  Legislative  Council  But  a  bill  to  place  the  Otago  Central  line  on  the 

consists  of  45  members,  nominated  for  life  by  same  footing  was  thrown  out    The  railroads  in 

the  Crown,  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  of  1888  had  a  total  length  of  1,841  miles.    Their 

95  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years  cost  was  about  £16,(^,000.    The  post-office,  in 

under  the  system  of  mannood  suffrage.    The  1887,  transmitted  39,377,774  letters  and  15,381,- 

P resent  ministry  took  office  in  October,  18^7.  The  323  newspapers.    On  Jan.  1, 1888,  the  teleeraph 

*remier  is  Sir  Harry  Atkinson ;  G.  F.  Richard-  lines  had  a  total  length  of  ^646  miles,  witn  11,- 

son  is  Minister  of  Lands,  Mines,  and  Immigra-  375  miles  of  wire.    The  number  of  dispatohes  in 

tion ;  T.  Fer^s  is  Minister  of  Justice  and  De-  1887  was  1,835,394. 

fense;  G.  Mitehelson  is  Minister  for  Public  Commerce. — ^The  yalue  of  imports  in  1887 
Works  and  Native  Affairs;  Sir  F.  Whitaker  is  was  £6,245,515 ;  of  exports,  £6,866,169.  The 
Attorney-General ;  and  E.  C.  J.  Stoyens  is  Min-  wool  export  was  £3,321,074  ;  gold,  £747,878  ; 
ister  in  the  Legislatiye  Council  without  portfo-  nain  and  flour,  £468,970 ;  frozen  meat,  £455- 
lio.  G.  Fisher,  Minister  of  Education  and  Cus-  870;  Kauri  gum,  £362,434;  hides,  skin^  and 
toms,  having  disagreed  with  his  colleagues  on  leather,  £229,478.  The  capitaJ  inyested  in  manu- 
yarious  matters,  resigned  early  in  1889,  and  Capt.  factories  in  1885  amounted  to  £6,697,117;  the 
W.  Russell  has  joined  them  in  his  place.  T.  number  of  persons  employed  was  25,655.  New 
W.  Hislop,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  having  been  Zealand  is  now  emergmg  from  a  period  of  de- 
censured  oy  a  parliamentary  committee  for  inter-  pression,  which  was  p^rt  of  the  ffeneral  current 
fering  with  one  of  the  district  judges,  resigned  of  commercial  depression  throughout  the  worlds 
his  portfolio,  and  also  his  seat  for  Oamam,  at  the  but  it  had  also  special  and  local  causes  to  pro- 
dose  of  the  session  of  1889.  He  was  re-elected,  long  it ;  these  were  a  reaction  from  a  period  of 
and  has  taken  his  place  as  Minister  of  Education  oyer-speculation  in  land,  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
and  Customs,  Capt.  Russell  being  Colonial  Sec-  her  great  staples,  wool  and  wheat,  and  the  great 
retary.  Late  in  1889,  the  Earl  of  Onslow  sue-  debt  necessitating  increased  taxation.  The  chief 
ceeded  Sir  William  Jeryois  as  Gk)yemor.  causes  of  the  change  are  the  rise  in  the  price  of 

Area  and  Popnlation. — The  area  of  the  isl-  wool  and  wheat  in  European  markets,  the  rapid 
ands  is  66,710,320  acres,  of  which  18,914,370  acres  Growth  of  the  trade  in  irozen  mutton,  the  new 
had  been  alienated  before  the  close  of  1887.  Dur-  demand  for  New  Zealand  flax,  or  hemp,  the  ex- 
ing  1887  and  1888  there  was  an  exodus  of  popu-  pansion  of  her  Australian  markets  for  dairy  and 
lation,  rising  often  to  as  many  as  2,000  a  month,  farm  produce  through  great  droughts  and  fail- 
chiefly  to  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  But  ure  of  crops  in  Australia,  a  succession  of  -fine 
in  1889  it  not  only  stopped,  but  in  the  latter  seasons  and  crops,  the  increase  and  prosperity  of 
months  turned.  The  population,  exclusiye  of  Ma-  local  industries,  the  disappearance  of  the  de- 
oris,  in  1888  was  605,871.  pression  in  England  and  the  restored  confidence 

Finances. — The  debt  of  the  colony  in  Decern-  m  the  Bank  of  New  2iealand,  which,  afterpassing 

ber,  1888,  amounted  to  £35,530,881,  deduction  its  dividend  and  otherwise  facing  its  difficulties, 

being  made  of  the  accrued  sinking  fund.    The  has  again  begun  to  pay  diyiden&  and  add  to  its 

debt  per  head  of  the  population  was  nearly  £60.  reserve  fund.* 
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The  imports  have  (tone  down  from  £7,479,921 
in  1S85  to£5,S4t,B00in  1888,  the  EigpiQc&nce  of 
this  being  that  fewer  railways  are  being  built  at 
public  expense,  and  the  country  is  relying  more 
and  more  on  its  own  manufactures.  The  exporta 
rope  from  £B.81B,Ba»  in  1885  to  £7,767.335  in 
1886.  and  the  results  are  still  betlpr  in  1889. 
chiefly  because  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  wool, 
wheat,  and  hemp,  and  the  development  of  the 
frozen  -  mutton    trade.      Thus,   while    the    im- 

Krts  per  head  of  population  (excluding  Maoris) 
ve  needed  in  these  jean  from  £18  4a.  M.  lo 


1  the  expenditure  upon  it  t 
a  slight  extent. 

In  the  session  of  1889  there  was  a  stniggU 
over  a  representation  bill  that  gives  the  counti'y 
districts  a  third  more  represent atives  than  ttic 
towns.  During  the  contest,  which  ended  in  the 
passage  of  the  Government's  bill,  the  House  once 
remained  in  session  for  78  hours. 

The  GoTemment  has  been  put  to  considerable 


rising  o: 


3  Maoris,  vr 


£9  16*  4rf.,  the  eiporta  have  advanced  fnini 
i;i3  ig.ScLto  £13  16«.  7d. ;  and  the  rise  is  more 
significant  when  it  is  considered  that  the  exports 
had  gnne  down  as  low  as  £11  Os.  Sd,  per  head  in 
thP  year  1886: 

The  Exhibition.— There  was  opened  at  the 
end  of  November.  1880,  the  New  Zealand  and 
South  Seas  Exhibition  at  Dunedin.  the  largest 
exhibition  yet  held  in  thecountry.  The  journal- 
ists who  have  visited  it  have  expressed  surprise 
at  the  advance  made  by  the  country  and  pleas- 
ure at  thegathcringsoundsof  prosperity  through- 
out it.  The  harvesi3.of  the  year  promise  to  bo 
excellent  and  the  prices  of  all  produce  and  stock 
are  high;  while  native  industries  arc  rapidly 
displacing  foreign  m  an  it  tact  u  res. 

Legislation.— In  1888  the  Prnleetionist  mem- 
bore  of  the  Opposition  united  with  the  ministry 
afininst  its  own  Free-trade  followers,  and  helped 
it  to  raise  the  tariff  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
chiefly  on  kinds  of  goods  that  are  or  might  l)e 
manufactured  in  the  colony.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  opponents  of  the  present  system  of 
education   to  change   its  secular  character  ;  it 


natives,  was  expected  in  February  to  attack  the 
Poverty  Bay  distrirt,  which  the  Maoris  claimed 
a»  thoir  own.  and  which  whites  had  seized  and 
occupied  with  the  aid  ot  colonial  troops.  Toward 
tite  end  of  February  Tc  Kooti  was  arrested  while 
on  his  way  home,  and  was  taken  to  Auckland 
and  committed  to  jail. 

NICARAGUA,  a  republic  in  Cenli-al  Amer- 
ica; area,  51,6(X)  squai'e  miles;  population,  in  • 
1886,  263,372. 

GOTernment. — The  President  is  Dr.  Roberto 
Saeasa,  whose  term  of  ofBoe  will  expircon  Marcli 
1, 1891.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following 
ministere;  Foreign  Affaire  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Don  Isidro  Urtecho;  Interior,  Seflor  Bar- 
rios ;  War,  Don  David  Ctsomo ;  Public  Works  and 
Communications.  Seilor  Gonzalez.  The  Nicara- 
guan  Minister  at  Washington  is  Dr.  Horacio 
Guzman:  the  Consul- General  at  New  York, 
Alexander  Cothcal ;  the  American  Consul  at 
Managua  is  D.  Bernard  Macauley ;  at  Greytown, 
William  A.  Brown. 
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Finances.— The  income  in  1888  was  $8,380,962 
and  the  outlay  $8,050,184  In  June  the  Govern- 
ment granted  a  concession  to  Manuel  Calderon 
for  establishing  a  new  bank  at  Managua. 

The  Army. — ^The  effective  strength  of  the 
permanent  army  in  1889  was  1,200  men,  with  a 
reserve  of  10,000  and  a  National  Guard  of  5,000. 

Postal  Serrice. — The  number  of  post-offices 
in  1889  was  51.  The  receipts  were  $21,197,  and 
the  expenses  $59,010. 

Telegraphs. — In  1888  there  were  53  offices  in 
operation,  the  receipts  amounting  to  $42,832 
and  the  expenses  to  $123,463.  On  Oct.  2,  1888, 
the  Government  made  a  contract  with  Seflor  V. 
Cuenca  Creus  for  the  laying  of  a  cable  between 
Nicaragua  and  New  York  via  the  West  Indies. 
It  will  connect  with  a  cable  projected  between 
Cuba,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Spain. 

Railroads. — The  two  lines  in  oneration  are 
the  one  connecting  Corinto  with  Momotombo 
via  Chinandega  and  Leon,  and  the  one  between 
Managua  and  Granada  via  Masaya.  A  line  of 
stages  is  to  compete  with  the  latter,  at  a  rate  of 
fares  25  per  cent,  below  those  charged  by  the 
railroad. 

Steamer  on  the  Pacific  Coast.— Don  Andres 
Nova  is  the  owner  of  a  coasting  steamer  that 
keeps  up  a  regular  service  between  La  Union, 
Amapala,  £1  Tempisque,  and  Corinto.  More' 
steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  Lake  Nicaragua. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $200,000 

Land  Sales. — Early  in  1889  the  Government 
issued  a  decree  fixing  the  price  of  public  lands 
per  marizana  at  the  following  rates  in  silver  coin : 
pasturage,  80  cents :  ordinary  agricultural  lands, 
$1.50;  agricultural,  well  watered,  $2,  and  40 
cents  additional  if  there  are  any  cabinet  woods 
on  it. 

Commerce. — The  foreign-trade  movement  in 
Nicaragua  in  1888  was  distributed  as  follows,  re- 
duced to  thousands  of  dollars : 


OOUNTRHa. 


Oermanr 
KnirUuMl . 


Fraooe 

Italy 

Spain 

United  SUtM... 
Gentntl  America 

OolombU 

ChUl 

Other  ooontrieB . 


Total 


665 

846 

9 

6 

284 

196 

8 


1,618 


The  American  trade  with  Nicaragua  has  been 
as  follows : 


nSCAL  YEARS. 


1R89 

1838, 
1887, 
1886 


Import  into  tb« 
UnHadSUlM. 

$1,747,846 
1,496.171 
1,662,168 
1,067,908 


DpmMtic  •zport 
to  Nkvagua. 

|90(\818 
861,166 
701.  IM 
471,671 


There  entered  Nicaraguan  ports  in  1880, 150 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  170,658. 

The  Central  American  Union.— In  Novem- 
ber Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  signed 
the  treaty  under  which  the  United  States  of 
Central  America  are  to  be  formed.  Under  this 
treatv  the  union  for  the  first  ten  years  is  to  be 
simply  a  confederation,  an  offensive  and  defen- 


sive alliance,  and  the  President  of  the  confedera- 
tion is  to  have  no  power  except  in  the  diplomatic 
and  foreign  relations  of  the  allied  states.    At 
the  close  of  this  provisional  period,  if  the  experi- 
ment has  proved  satisfactory,  a  more  perfect  un- 
ion will  be  formed.    Costa  Rica  is  ready  to  enter 
the  confederation  as  soon  as  her  chief  rival,  Nic- 
aragua, signs  the  compact.    President  Sacasa  of 
Nicaragua,  being  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the 
union,  formally  signed  the  treaty,  but  the  Nic- 
araguan Congress  reviewed  his  action  and  de- 
clared it  null  and  void.    That  body  wants  more 
time  to  discuss  the  proposed  change,  and  has 
consequently  steadily  refused  to  give  its  con- 
sent to  joining  the  confederation.    The  reason 
for  Nicaragua  s  reluctance  to  loin  the  propped 
union  is  orobablv  to  be  found  in  the  interoce- 
anic  canal,  whicn  has  every  prospect  of  being 
pushed  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination. 
This  great  waterway,  to  be  built  by  American 
capital,  is  at  no  point  to  pass  without  the  bound-^ 
anes  of  Nicaragua.    This  canal  and  its  vast  pos- 
sibilities Nicaragua  will  control  so  long  as  she 
maintains  her  independence,  and  incidentally  it 
brings  to  her  the  moral  prestige  of  protection 
by  the  United  States  of  America  in  case  of 
threatened  danger  to  the  property  by  invasion 
or  otherwise.    Should    she  join  the  projected 
union,  it  is  probable  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment would  claim  the  right  to  control  the  canal, 
on  the  double  ground  that  it  is  a  highway  of 
commerce  and  that  it  properly  comes  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  regarding  foreign 
relations. 

Retrocession  of  the  Mos^inlto  Territory.— 

In  June  the  Nicaraguan  minister  at  London  had 
informed  his  Government  that  England  relin- 
(^uished  the  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  ter- 
ritory. 

Ooid  Mines. — A  new  gold  field  was  discov- 
ered in  September  along  the  banks  of  Prinee- 
pulka  river.  170  miles  from  Greytown.  The 
field  covers  several  square  miles,  and  extends 
several  miles  into  the  forest  A  company  was 
immediately  formed  at  Managua  to  carry  on 
operations,  and  a  police  force  was  sent  to 
maintain  order. 

The  Nicaragna  Canal.— Although  a  formal 
beginning  of  the  work  was  not  made  until  Oct. 
22,  much  of  the  preliminary  labor  had  been  done. 
Parties  of  engineers  and  cargoes  of  supplies  had 
left  New  York  for  Greytown  at  intervtds.  The 
company's  forces  had  set  up  twenty-seven  miles 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  hne.  They  had  built  a 
small  town  near  the  shore,  and  had  completed 
one  mile  of  railroad.  A  pier  in  the  harbor  had 
almost  been  finished,  ana  the  route  from  Grey- 
town to  the  river  had  been  cleared.  Toward  tie 
close  of  the  year  the  chief  engineer  was  at  Grey- 
town superintending  the  work,  more  particularly 
the  construction  of  the  breakwater, of  which  about 
seventy  feet  had  been  built.  Men  and  material 
were  constantly  arriving  at  Greytown,  and  the 
canal  coinpanjr  was  recruiting  throughout  Cen- 
tral Amenca,  m  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and  else- 
where. Property  alonp  the  line  of  the  canal, 
particularly  on  the  Pacific  side  and  around  Lake 
Nicaragua,  had  increased  in  value  rapidly ;  new 
railroads  and  new  enterprises  of  other  descrip- 
tions were  talked  of  or  begun.  Managua,  the 
capital,  has  become  quite  a  hiuidsome  city.  The 
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greater  part  of  this  activity  was  of  course  due  to  car  companies  shall  pay  $500  annually.     The 

the  canal,  but  it  was  assisted  by  the  rapidly  de-  election  laws  were  so  amended  that  judges  of 

veloping  coffee  plantations.  elections  for  county  and  State  officers  mHV,  in 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  State,  one  their  discretion,  rail  off  a  spiuto  at  each  polling 

of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  place.    Only  one  voter  at  a  time  shall  enter  such 

Nov.  21,  1789 ;  area,  62,250  square  miles ;  popu-  space,  and  no  one  but  the  election  officers  shall 

lation,  according    to  the  last  decennial  census  interfere  with  or  speak  to  voters  while  they  are 

(1880,)  1,399,750 ;  capital,  Raleigh.  within    the  inclosure.     All   voters   shall    pass 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State  through  this  space  to  vote.  Another  space  may 
officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Daniel  G.  be  railed  off  as  a  polling  place  for  the  election  of 
Fowle,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Thomas  congressmen  and  presidential  electors. 
M.  Holt;  Secretary  of  State,  William  L.  Saun-  'irie  following  appropriations  were  made:  To 
ders ;  Treasurer,  Donald  W.  Bain ;  Auditor,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind, 
George  W.  Sanderlin ;  Attorney-General,  Theo-  $40,000  annually ;  to  the  Insane  Asylum  at 
dore  F.  Davidson ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Raleigh,  $52,500  annually ;  to  the  Western  In- 
Instruction,  Sidney  M.  Finger ;  Commissioner  sane  Asylum  at  Morgan  ton,  $85,000  in  1889,  and 
of  Agriculture,  John  Robinson ;  Chief  Justice  of  $90,000  annually  thereafter ;  and  to  the  Eastern 
the  Supreme  Court,  William  N.  H.  Smith,  who  Insane  Asylum  at  Goldsborough,  $40,000  in  1889, 
died  on  Nov.  14,  and  was  succeeded  by  Augustus  and  $80,000  annually  thereafter.  Other  acts  of 
S.  Merrimon ;  Associate  Justices,  Augustus  S.  the  session  were  as  follow : 
Merrimon,  promoted  to  the  the  Chief-Justice-  To  punish  any  one  who  resists  or  obstructs  a  pub- 
ship  on  Nov.  10,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  James  E.  Uo  o^r  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  who  rem^ 
Shepherd,  Alphonse  C.  Avery,  and  Walter  Clark,  to  aid  auoh  offioor  when  called  upon. 
Justice  Clark  was  appointed  on  Nov.  16  to  sue-  Proscribing  a  simpler  form  of  inUictment  for  per- 
ceed  Associate- Justice  Merrimon.  J^*?*         .  ^      *•  .v^^  .,    ^  j-  , 

Flnaoce«.-In  accordance  with  thele«^^^^^  JSoTf^fSf  sKu'^  ^^^  '"  *  "^^  ^  '"" 
act  of  this  year,  an  agreeinent  was  rewjhed  with        Authorizing^  monufacturers  of  timber  to  use  private 

the  United  States  for  refundmg  the  6-per-cent  brands  or  marks,  a  description  of  which  phall  be  filed 

construction  bonds   held  by  the  latter,  which  with  the  Be(n»ter  of  Deeds,  and  punishing  interfer- 

were  issued  by  the  State  in  aid  of  the  North  ence  with  timber  or  logs  so  branded. 
Carolina  Railroad.    The  amount  of  bonds  so  held        Regulating  the  apprenticing  of  iodiffent  and  other 

was  $147,000.    Practically  all  the  construction  children,  and  providing  that  no  white  child  shall 


war  or  reconstruction-  debt,  recognized  as  valid  Prohibiting  the  issue  of  iion-timnsleraole  scrip  to 

bv  the  act  of  1879,  amounting  to  $12,627,045.  laborers  in  certain  counties. 

T'h is  act  provided  for  refunding  the  whole  amount  To  provide  for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of 

at  a  disc«)unt  within  a  fixed  time,  and  under  it  criminal  statistics  for  the  Bute, 

nearlv  $1 1 ,000,000  has  been  exchanged  for  4.per-  .  To  pre  vent  discrmiination  in  freyhts  against  the 

cent,  bonds,  valued  at  about  $^^^^           K,e  ^^J^SS^i^ri'n.^^^^^^^^^^ 

penod  for  refunding  under  this  act  was  this  ^^^^0  for  tailing  oysters  in  the  watere  of  Uie  SUte. 

year  extended  to  July  1,  1890,  after  which  nn-  Diatin^ruishing  between  bLr^flary  of  the  first  and 

exchanged  bonds  will  not  be  recognized  as  pay-  second  degree.    A  person  shall  be  guilty  of  burglary 

able.    The  amount  of  bonds  unexchanged  at  the  in  the  first  degree  if  the  crime  is  committed  in  a 

beginning  of  the  vear  was  $1,913,100.  dwelUng-houHe  or  in  a  room  used  as  a  sleepinc- 

'-  apartment  m  any  building  and  any  person  is  in  the 


This  rate  is  8  cents  higher  than  that  of  1888.  death.    It  shall  he  burglarv  of  the  second  degree  if 

Legislatlre   Session.— The  regular  biennial  the  premises  are  not  at  the  time  actually  occupied  by 

sessionof  the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  9,  and  ad-  any  one,  and  the  punishment  in  such  case  shall  t>e 

joumed  on  March  11.    On  Jan.  22  United  States  imprisonment. 

Senator  Matt  W.  Ransom  was  re-elected  by  the  ,,.Tj  pu"i»h  any  one  who  obtains  advances  of  any 
following  vote:  Senate-Ransom  33,  Oliver  H.  t^  STJfjPV^fi'^^  £^^^  ^^^ 
Dockeryfthe  Republican  candidate,  18;  Uouse^  '^?^^^irg^?o^l!h%^^^^^  commission- 
Ransom  80,  Dockery  34.  A  new  revenue  law  en»  to  rerun  and  remark,  in  conjunction  with  corn- 
fixes  the  poll  tax  at  75  cents,  and  provides  for  mi^vioners  from  the  Mveral  States,  the  boundary  line 
the  levy  of  an  annual  ad  valorem  tax  of  25  cents  between  Nortli  Carolina  and  Virginia,  TenneMCC, 
on  each  $100.     A  further  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  to  fix  permanent 

the  income  of  propertv  not  otherwise  taxed,  and,    ™^?*'™^'^,**  thereon.  ^ 

of  one  half  of  1  percent,  on  salaries  and  fees  .  forbidding  counties,  citiw,  or  toimsfWmia>iitra«^ 
-u^.,«  Ai  nnft  ;«  ^^  u«  ^^^^^.^      ^  ;^a»<,^  ....^ ;«,  m^  ^ny  debt  for  constructing  railroads,  lor  inter- 
above  $1,000,  IS  to  be  ^sessed.    Licenses  are  im-  „^^  improvements,  or  <or  on^  special   purpose   in 
jxysed  on  a  large  number  of  trades  and  occupa-  gj^oess  of  10  per  cent,  of  tijcir  assessed  valuation, 
tions.     The  retail  liquor  license  tax  is  $100  a  Making  it  unlawful  to  point  any  gun  or  pistol  at 
^ear,  and  the  wholesale  tax  $200.     For  dealing  another,  whether  it  be  loaded  or  not. 
in  malt  liquors  only  the  license  is  $20  annually.  To  prohibit   "trusts,"    and   rendering  offenders 
Raih'oad,  steamboat,  and  canal  companies  shall  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  impriAon- 
pay  1  per  cent,  of  their  gross  earnings,  and  ex-  «»«»'  *'<^''  ^^^  ^^^  *^»o  ^°  y«^' 
press,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies,  2  j>or  Edacatlon. — The  revision  of  the  jjublic-school 
cent,  of  their  gross  receipts.    Sleeping  and  parlor  law  by  the  Legislature  this  year,  includes  the 
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following  important  changes :  The  use  of  school  former  years  led  to  a  moderate  emigration,  bat 
books  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu-  from  various  causes  the  number  of  emigrants 
cation  is  made  compulsory  upon  all  schools  of  this  year  largely  increased,  amounting  to  nearly 
the  State,  all  townships,  cities,  and  towns,  on  60,000  in  alL  according  to  an  estimate  of  tbo 
the  petition  of  one  third  of  the  free  holders  Governor.  The  movement  began  early  in  the 
therein,  have  the  right  to  vote  on  the  question  year,  and  was  fostered  by  emigration  agents 
of  increasing  their  school  -  tax  10  centi«  on  from  Western  States.  A  State  convention  was 
$100  of  property  and  80  cents  on  polls.  The  called  by  the  leaders*  of  the  movement  to  meet 
apportionment  of  money  to  the  races  is  to  bo  at  Raleigh  on  April  25.  Several  hundred  people 
made  in  such  manner  as  to  equalize  school  terms  were  in  attendance,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 
between  the  races  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  setting  forth  the  hardship  of  the  negro  and  ad- 
apportionment  to  the  districts  of  each  race  is  to  vising  emigration.  It  was  said  that  his  condi- 
be  made  on  a  per  capita  basis,  except  that  a  small  tion  was  now  more  precarious  than  ever ;  that 

Eart  of  the  money  apportioned  to  each  race  may  white  people  were  persecuting  him  by  oppressive 
e  used  for  helping  necessarily  weak  districts.  Legislative  enactment,  such  as  the  law  making 
Another  act  of  the  session  abolishes  the  eight  it  an  indictable  offense  for  a  man  under  contract 
normal  schools  for  white  teachers,  and  directs  to  leave  his  employer  without  his  consent ;  that 
that  the  annual  apportionment  for  these  schools  white  juries  were  prejudiced  against  negroes ;  that 
shall  be  used  to  support  county  teachers'  insti-  a  recent  act  of  tne  Legislature  meant  total  de- 
tutes,  which  all  white  teachers  in  each  county  struction  to  free-school  education  to  negroes  in 
are  compelled  to  attend,  and  also  to  pay  the  ex-  the  State ;  that  there  was  an  overplus  of  colored 
pense  of  conducting  county  examinations  of  labor  in  the  State ;  that  the  farmers  had  organ- 
teachers.  The  State  Agricultural  College  at  ized  the  Farmers*  Alliance,  which  was  an  op- 
Raleigh  was  opened  in  October.  Up  to  the  close  pressive  institution  to  the  colored  laborer.  The 
of  the  vear  fifty  students  had  been  admitted.  election  law  was  referred  to  as  a  "  direct  thrust 

Penitentiary. — Although  the  annual  appro-  at  the  negro,"  which  disfranchised  two  thirds  of 

priation  for  the  two  years  previous  was  f  100,-  the  colored  voters  of  the  State  because  it  made 

000,  the  State  Penitentiary,  on  March  1,  was  it  necessary  for  them  to  know  how  to  read  be- 

found  to  be  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $57,942  fore  they  could  vote.    Finally  it  was  declared 

beyond    the    appropriation.     This    result    was  that  the  colored  people  were  acting  wisely  in 

caused  largely  by  the  practice  of  assigning  con-  leaving  this  country,  and  that  emigration  should 

victs  to  work  on  public  improvements,  where  lit-  be  promulgated  in  every  county  in  the  State.    It 

tie  or  no  compensation  was  obtained  for  their  was  recommended  that  a  committee  of  seven  bo 

labor.    The  Legislature  this  year  provided  that  appointed  to  go  on  a  prospecting  tour  and  to 

hereafter  no  convicts  should  be  furnished  free  of  select  such  lands  as  would  be  suitable  for  the 

expense  for  any  work,  whether  public  or  private,  negroes  to  settle  on  and  to  wait  on  the  President 

and  that  the  authorities  should  not  be  required  of  the  United  States  to  see  upon  what  terms  the 

to  obey  any  statutes  assigning  convicts  to  any  lands  could  be  secured  for  that  purpose.    The 

work,  and  fixing  the  maximum  rate  of  compen-  excitement  among  the  negroes  in  many  localities, 

sation  to  be  charged  therefor.   At  the  same  time,  especially  in  the  eastern  counties,  was  great,  and 

the  annual  appropriation  by  the  State,  in  aildi-  large  companies  were  daily  carried  from  the 

tion  to  the  regular  earnings,  was  reduced  to  $75,-  State.    In  most  cases  the  destination  was  Kan- 

000.    The  number  of  convicts  is  about  1,300.  sas,  Arkansas,  Texas,  or  Oklahoma.    A  few  went 

Confederate  Pensions. — The  number  of  to  Mississippi  or  Louisiana.  Their  expenses 
pensioners  under  the  act  of  1885  and  its  amend-  were  generally  paid  by  emigration  agents,  some 
uients  increased  from  3,708  in  1888  to  3,884  this  of  the  eastern  counties  were  so  depopulated  that 
year,  of  whom  2,687  were  widows  and  only  1.197  farmers  began  to  fear  that  help  would  entirely 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  amount  payable  to  fail  them,  and  sought  to  discourage  the  move- 
each  (out  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  $30,-  ment :  but,  except  in  midsummer,  there  was  no 
000)  was  consequently  reduced  from  $8.25,  the  abatement  of  the  exodus, 
share  of  each  m  1888,  to  $7.05  for  this  year.  NORTH  DAKOTA,  a  Northwestern  State, 
For  the  purpose  of  increasing  this  meager  sum,  admitted  to  the  Union,  Nov.  3, 1889 ;  area,  about 
and  to  make  a  more  equitable  distribution,  the  75,000  square  miles ;  population,  estimated  at 
Legislature  passed  a  newpension  law,  which  will  225.000 ;  capital,  BisraaroK. 
tuke  effect  in  1890.  This  act  provides  that  Government. — The  following  were  the  State 
every  Confederate  soldier  or  sailor  who  is  to-  officers  from  the  date  of  admission :  Gk)vemor, 
tally  disabled  by  wounds  shall  receive  $100  an-  John  Miller,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
nually,  every  one  who  has  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg  in  Alfred  Dickey ;  St^cretaiy  of  Slate,  John  Flittie; 
the  service  shall  receive  $50  or  $75  annually,  Auditor,  John  P.  Bray ;  Treasurer,  L.  E.  Booker ; 
according  to  the  injury,  and  every  one  who  has  Attorney-General,  George  F.  Goodwin ;  Superin- 
lost  an  eye  or  is  otherwise  injured,  and  every  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  William  Mitchell ; 
widow  whose  husband  was  killed  in  the  service,  Insurance  Commissioner,  A.  L.  Cary;  Commis- 
shall  receive  $25  annually.  No  one  who  owns  sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  H.  T.  Helge- 
property  worth  $500,  and  no  widow  who  is  not  sen;  Railroml  Commissioners,  F.  S.  Underbill, 
actually  indigent,  shall  be  entitled  to  relief.  A  David  Hartlctt,  George  S.  Montgomery;  Chief 
State  tax  of  three  cents  on  each  $100.  and  a  tax  Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  Guy  C.  H.  Corliss;  As- 
of  nine  cents  on  each  poll  shall  be  levied  to  pro-  socialos  Alfred  Wallin  and  J.  N.  Bartholomew, 
vide  a  pension  fund.  It  is  estimated  that  the  The  Admission  Act. — This  act,  which  re- 
proceeds  will  be  about  $80,000  annually.  ccived  the  signature  of  President  Cleveland  on 

Negro  Exodus. — Dissatisfaction  among  the  Feb.  22.  so  far  as  it  related  t^)  North  Dakota, 

negroes  with  their  position  in  the  State  luis  in  provided  for  the  assembling  of  a  convention  at 
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Bismarck  on  July  4,  which  should  prepare  a  Con-  The  Legislative  Assembly  may  change,  reflate,  or 

stitution  for  the  proposed  State,  to  be  submitted  abolish  the  grand-jury  system.    The  offense  of  solici- 

to  the  people  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October.  ?t»o°  of"  bribery  by  members  of  the  Wwluture  is  do- 

t»Ka  ^«^N«r»Anf:^n  «,no  <^;.^y.4^A^  ♦^  or^rx^jnf  n  r.rtr.,  flucd.     Locol  Bod  8000181  Liws  uFe  forbidden.     All 

The  convention  was  directed  to  appomt  a  com-  ^^  ^^^j  ^^^  effect  W^ July  1,  next  after  the  close  of 

raittee  to  meet  a  similar  committee  from  South  t^c  session,  except  in  ca.se  of  emergency. 

Dakota  and  agree  upon  a  division  of  the  instilu-  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  n  Governor, 

tions,  debt,  records,  etc.,  of  the  Territory  of  Da-  who  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of  government  and  Hhall 

kota.    This  agreement  should  be  incorporated  in  hold  his  otfice  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  until  his 

the  Constitution  of  each  proposed  State.     On  successor  is  duly  qualified. 

receiving  official  notice  of  the  adoption  of  the  .  ^  l^i«^utenant-Governur  shall  be  elected  at  the  same 

firHt%"  '^''?  "^""V  f'?  r?^^«^  "  Thriifu^tetnrGo^^^^^^^ 

tion    the  President  was  directed  to  issue  his  g^^^^    y^^^  ^j^^n  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^1,     ^        „ 

proclamation  admitting  the  State  to  the  Union,  divided.    He  shall  act  as  Governor  in  cai^e  of  the  re- 

It  should  thereupon  become  entitled  to  the  six-  moval  or  disability  of  the  Governor  or  his  absenoo 

t^enth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  every  town-  from  the  State,  ana  in  case  neither  can  act,  the  8ecre- 

ship,  or  to  sections  in  lieu  of  such,  to  be  sold  or  tary  of  State  nhull  be  acting  Governor.    The  Governor 

leased  by  the  State,  and  the  proceeds  used  to  ;l»a*l  ^^^  the  pardoning  power  und  a  veto  power. 

form  a  permanent  school  fund  for  the  support  of  %^l  ?K«if T?w  ^'^1!!.'*  i?°  *P?f  «^^l''i  **'"'  t 

commorschools.    This  fund  should  also  deceive  .JL*??.^*i^"..*?.f^?^.^?,^?.'_^^9"ll»«^^ 
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sion. 

the  State :  Seventy-two  sections  for  university  siouers  of  Railroads,  an  Attorney-General,  and  ode 

purposes  (being  in  part  a  confirmation  of  former  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor.    They  shall 

grants),  fifty  sections  for  public  buildings  at  the  ■«^^™"y  ^'^^^  l\^^  °®*^  "*  >^*  hmi  of  government 

Xonifoi    iQonon  .»»^.  #^.  «<*«.iV»Uii*«i  v^r^ii.^.,^  ^^^  the  term  of  two  ycaw,  and  until  their  suocesson 

capital,  130,000  acre*  for  agricultural  colleges,  ^^  j^,    qualified,  but  no  penwn  shall  bo  eligible  as 

40,000  acres  for  a  school  of  mmes,  40,000  acres  Treasurer  for  moii  than  twVconsecutive  termn. 

for  a  reform  school,  40,000  acres  for  a  deaf-and-  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction 

dumb  asylum,  40,000  acres  for  the  university,  only.    It  shall  be  comjxwed  of  three  judges,  to  bo 

80,000  acres  for  nonnal  schools,  170,000  acres  for  elected  by  the  people  or  the  State  at  large,  and  hold- 


also  made.    The  State  should  form  one  judicial  people. 

circuit  and  should  have  one  Representative  in  ConrtB  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  may  be  estab- 

Congress,  until  otherwise  provided.  lishcd,  but  they  shall  have  no  power  to  enforce  their 

Constttatlonal  Confentlon.— In  accordance  decisions.      ,  ,     .        ^  ^   c,        ,.  « ,.    i.,      .. 

with  the  above-mentioned  act,  the  Territorial  P^»,^i°!!?^u*l®?^°^®i  ^^i*"**  ^**^®  ?^*^^^^ 

r«^«r«-,«^.  ««    A*«.;i  lit  ieoiiA^i  kio  *^«^»io»«n4;/^n  and  ^hall  be  held  on  tlie  first  Tuesday  after  tho  first 

Governor,  on  Ann!  15,  issued  his  proclamation,  ^^^^      .^  November ;  provided,  thi^t  the  first  gen- 

calling  a  special  election  in  North  Dakota  on  ^^al  election  under  this  Constitution  shall  be  held  on 

May  14  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  firet  Monday  in  November, 

a  constitutional  convention.     The  number  of  a.  v.  1890. 

delegatejs  chosen  was  75,  a  majoritv  of  whom  Women  may  vote  for  school  officera  and  on  all 

were  Republicans.    The  convention  met  at  Bis-  school  questions,  and  are  clegiblo  to  any  school  oflloe. 

marck  on  Jiilv  4,  and  chose  P.  B.  PanchiT  as  All  efertions  hhall  be  by  »«cret  ballot 

president.   It'adonted  a  Con^^^^^^^  roa^iT^btteS' ^ll^l^^^ 

the  following  are  the  prominent  features :  railroad  rates.    "  Trusts  "  and  combinations  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  are  tbrbidaen. 

Tho  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Senate  Tho  Lefplative  Assembly  shall  make  provision  for 

and  Eouse  of  Representatives.    There  shall  be  not  the  Otftablishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of 

fewer  than  80  nor  more  than  60  Senatore.  and  their  public  schools  which  shall  be  open  to  all  cliildren  of 

term  of  office  shall  be  four  years.    There  nnall  not  bo  the  State  and  free  from  seotarian 'control, 

fewer  than  60  nor  more  than  140  mcnibere  of  tho  The  proceeds  of  nil  sales  or  leases  of  lands  granted 

House,  and  their  term  shall  bo  two  years.  by  tlie  United  States  for  educational  or  charitable  (/b- 

Each  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  re-  iects  shall  lorm  permanent  funds,  which  nball  never 

ccive  as  a  compensation  tor  his  services  for  each  sen-  be  diminished. 

sion  $5  per  day,  and  10  cents  for  every  mile  of  neces-  The  total  annual  tax  for  State  purposes  shall  not 

sary  travel  in  going  to  and  returning;  from  the  place  exceed  four  mills  on  the  dollar.    Railroads  may  be 

of  the  meetincT  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  on  tho  taxed  on  their  gross  earnings. 

mo»t  usual  route.  No  State  dent  shall  be  incurred  in  excess  of  $200,- 

The  I^^islntivc  Assembly  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  000,  exclusive  of  the  debt  existing  at  the  adoption /of 
government  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  on  the  first  Tucs-  the  Constitution.     County  and  municipal  indebted- 
day  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  in  thcycnr  next  nea<«  is  also  limited, 
following  the  election  of  the  membera  thereof.  Every  citizen  shall  be  free  to  obtun  employment 

The  sessions  shall  be  biennial,  and  no  reirular  session  wherever  po&4ble,  and  any  person,  corporation,  or 

shall  exceed  60  days  except  the  first,  which  may  be  agent  thereof,  maliciously  interfering  or  hindering,  in 

120  days.    Bills  may  originate  in  cither  House.  any  way,  any  citizen  from  obtaining  or  enjoying  cm- 

Tho  general  appropriation  bill  shall  embrace  noth-  ploymcnt  already  obtained  from  any  other  corpora- 

Ing  hut  appropnations  for  the  expenses  of  the  cxecn-  tion  or  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  uiisdo- 

tive,  legislative,  and  iudicial  department^  of  the  State,  mcnnor. 

Interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  for  public  scliools.  The  labor  of  cliildren  un^lcr  twelve  years  of  age 

All  other  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  ^separate  shall  be  proiiibited  in  mines,  fiictoricsj  and  work- 

bills,  each  embracing;  but  one  subject         '  shops. 
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All  flowing  streams  and  natural  water  courses  shall  its  prosperitv  for  thdr  own  sucoess.    Wc  therefore 

forover  reoiSn  the  property  of  the  State  for  miiiin;!,  declare  it  to  be  tLe  dutv,  fw  it  should  be  the  pleasure, 

ininiting,  and  manufacturing  purposes.  of  all  men  wlio  are  plaoed  in  public  position  by  the 

The  State  capital  is  pernujnejjtly  lo«jted  at  P^'^tf-ofcor^JTon'?  oT&T»%S; 

Bismarck.      Is  umerous  public  institutions    are  or  interests  of  the  larmcre,  and  to  so  administer  to  the 

established  and  located.    Amendments  to  the  Government  in  all  its  branches  as  will  best  conduce 

Constitution  must  receive  a  majority  vote  in  two  to  the  weltUre,  the  prosperity,  and  the  advancement 

successive  Legislatures,  and  be  approved  b^  a  of  our  agricultural  people.    That  we  are  uncompro- 

maiority  of  the  electors  at  a  general  flection,  misingly  in  favor  of  the  American  system  of  protcc- 

The  convention  decided  that  the  following  pro-  tion  by  Ruoh  properly  regulated  imiMjrt,  duties  upon 

i;;K;f^*^onti^lo  ahniilH  hfl  ftnhmift^  fft  a  Reniu  foreign  producU  as  will  stimulate  every  mdustry  and 
hibitory  article  should  be  submitted  to  a  separ  ^^^^^  f^^  ^^,^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^J  ^^^^  ^^^ 

rate  vote  of  the  people :  ^1,^  unj-^i,.  competition  of  the  serfs  of  Russia,  lyota  of 

No  person,  association,  or  corporation  shall  within  India,  the  ooohes  of  China,  and  the  pauper  labor  of 

this  State  manufacture  for  sale  or  gift  any  intoxicating  other  nations. 

liquors,  and  no  person,  association,  or  corporation  The  Republican  party,  viewing  with  unfeijrned  re- 
shall  import  any  of  the  same  for  sale  or  gift,  or  keep  gret  Uie  growing  evils  of  intemperance  in  our  land, 
or  sell  or  o£fer  the  same  for  sale  or  gift,  barter,  or  declares  itself  in  symi^athy  with  all  wellHlirected  ef- 
trade  as  a  beverage.  The  Legislative  Assembly  shall  forts  calculated  to  suppress  the  vice.  We  cordially 
by  law  prescribe  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  approve  the  wisdom  ot  the  constitutional  convention 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  shall  thereby  pro-  in  providing  for  the  submia<ion  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
vlde  suitable  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof.  pic  of  the  question  of  prohibition  in  accordance  w^ith 

A  committee  was  ap«>i„tedwh.^  met  ^  ^Sro^^o^f  piic'J.^^rif^  Wl^SfoT^S 

lar  committee  from  South  Dakota,  and  apreed  adoption  by  the  people,  pledge  oureelves  to  a  strict 

upon  a  division  of  the  Terntonal  indebtedness,  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  to  enact  such  legiaLition 

By  this  agreement  "North  Dakota  assumed  the  as  may  be  necessary  to  that  end. 
payment  of  all  bonds  issued  in  behalf  of  the        j.^^  Democratic  Stat«  Convention  was  called 

public  institutions  or  buildings  located  within  ^  ^^^^  ^^  p         ^„  ^       29.    It  nominated  for 

Its  tra»^^  <« 'pilaws :  Jamest<)wn  Insane  Governor,  William  N.  Roach;  Lieutenant-Gov- 

i^^  ]^"^Jo  !^'T  •  N^'J^  J^*!i<>**.  ^°»T!rj,*y  emor,  S.  K.  McGinnis ;  Secreterv  of  Stat^,  A.  a 

iSll?:n*^5'^^ \  ?*?"J?''°*^  P^^^^^^'IS ^^Aa'  Froslid ;  Auditor, P.  Odegaard : 'Treasurer,  C.  D. 

♦93,6(W;Capitol.bui^^^^^^  Lo^     Attomey-GeneralfT.  R.  Bangs;  Supers 

a  total  of  ?5?p.807.46.    The  State  should  receive  i^^ndent  of  Public  Instruction,  C.  A.Vent;'la. 

from  South  Dakota  $46,500  on  account  of  excess  ^^^^^^  Commissioner,  W.  A.  Fridlev;  Commit 

of  Territorial  appropriations  for  permanent  im-  ^j^^^^^  ^^  Agriculture  and  Labor,  J.  ft.  Engberg ; 

provements,  for  one-half  interest  m  the  Terri-  j^ji^oad  CV)mmissioners.  F.  R.  Wright,  Peter 

tonal  library, and  for  other  claims, and  It  agreed  Cameron,  John  Ely;  Justices  of  the  Supreme 

to  aisurae  a  stipulated  share  of  existing  Terri-  ^^^^^^  ^   p   MjUeK  J.  W.  Gammons;  Member 

tonal  liabilities  not  above  mentioned.    A  basis  ^^  Congress,  D.  W.  Maratt*.     A  platfonn  of 

for  dividing  the  share  of  each  State  m  the  cnr^  Democratic  principles  was  adopted, 
rent  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Territory        j^  ^y^^  elation  of  the  Republican  candidates 

up  U>  the  date  of  admission  was  also  agreed  ^^,  ^  foregone  conclusion,  the  interest  in  the 

upon.    These  stipulations  were  ratified  by  the  ^^^^  centered  in  the  question  whether  the 

convention  and  enabodied  m  the  Constitution.  pi^hibitory  article  should  iSe  embodied  in  the 

Provision  was  also  made  bv  the  convention  for  Constitution,  and  for  its  adoption  the  Prohibi- 

flUing  all  State  and  local  offices  created  by  the  ^-^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^„  ^^^^^  ^^/^     ^^  th^  elec- 

Constitution  at  the  election  m  October.  ^.^^^  ^„  q^^.    ^  ^^^  proposed  Constitution  was 

Electlon.--Immediately  after   the  constitu-  ^^^^  .^  ^^    ^  ^^^^  of  27,441  in  its  favor  to  8.107 
tioiial  convention  completed  its  work,  the  can-  r  ^^  .^/  rj^^^  proposed  article  prohibiting  the 

vass  for  the  election  of  State  officers  was  opened.  Manufacture  md  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  re- 

A  Republican  btate  Convention  was  called  to  ^^.^.^  jg  ..^^  affirmative  and  17,393  negative 

meet  at  Fargo  on  Aug.  22.    This  convention  se-  ^         ^^  ^  majority  of  1,159  votes  in  favor  of  its 

lected  the  following  candidates :  For  Goi-'crnor,  ^^ption.     The  entire  Republican  State  ticket 

John  Miller;  Lieutenant-Governor  Alfred  Di^^^^  was  elected.    For  Governor,  Miller  received  25,- 

ey;  Secretary  of  State,  John  Flittie ;  Auditor,  g^^  ^^^^^  ^„^  ^10^^,^^  12  733    ^^^  Member  of 

John  P.  Bmy ;  1  reasurer^  L.  E.  Booker ;  Attor-  (.^^^      flansbrough  recei veil  26.077  votes  and 

ney-General,  George  F.  Goodwin ;  Supenntend-  Maratta  12,006,     The  other  Republican  candi- 

ent  of  Public  Instniction.\^filliam  Mitchell ;  In-  ^^^^^^  obUined  correspondinglv  ferge  majorities, 

surance  Commissioner,  A.  L.Carv;  Commissioner  ^^^^,^^^  ^f   t^^   fi^st   State 'Legislature  were 

of    Agriculture   and  La^r    H.  T.    "elpeson  ;  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ,^,j^^.  Senat«~R<>publicans  24,  Demo- 

Railroad  C'ommig^ioners,  F.  S.  Underhill,  David  ^^^^^^  ^    House-Republicans  56,  Democrats  6. 
Bartlett.  George  S.  Montgomery;  Justices  oft  he        r^^^  ^^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  election,  duly  canvassed  as 
Supreme  Court,  Guy  C.  H.  Corliss,  Alfred  Wal-       ^^^^^^d  bv  the  admission  act,  was  offlciaUy  no- 

lin,  and  J.  N.  Bartholomew  ;Menaber  of  Con-  [.^^^  ^    ^j^^  Terntonal  Governor  to  President 

gres^  L.  C.  Hansbrough.     The  platform  con-  Harrison,  who  on  Nov.  3  issued  his  proclamation 

tamed  the  following  declarations :  admitting  North  Dakota  to  the  Union. 

That  we  fully  and  unreservedly  recognize  ngricult-        Legislative  Session.— One  of  the  first  acts 

ure  as  the  paramount  material  interest  of  North  Da-  ^f  (j^y^  Miller  was  to  call  the  first  meeting  of 

kota;  that  there  should  not  ^^±'^''''}^^^^J  the  Legislature  at  Bismarck  on  Nov.  19.     Its 

c^ir^aruSi;™,  mSra"ni<^tor^^       im~  f-t  dufy  was  to  choose  two  United  States  Sena- 

heciuM  all  these  are  inseparably  identified  i*nth  the  tors.    A  caucus  of  Republican  members  on  Aoy. 

groat  central  agricultural  interest  and  dependent  upon  19  nominated  ex-Gov.  Gilbert  A.  Pierce  to  fill 
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one  of  these  offices  by  a  vote  of  50  to  17  scatter-  Intions  and  a  memorial  to  Congress.  (Sec  article 
ing,  and  on  Nov.  20  he  was  chosen  Senator  by  Irrigation,  in  this  volume.) 
the  following  vote :  Senate— Pierce  24,  M.  L.  (See  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.) 
McCormack  (the  Democratic  candidate)  6 ;  House  NOVA  8C0T1A.  There  were  no  changes  in 
— Pierce  56,  McCormack  6.  For  the  second  the  Nova  Scotia  jjovemment  in  1889. 
Senator  the  Republican  caucus  was  unable  to  Trade. — The  imports  of  Nova  Scotia  during 
select  a  candidate,  by  reason  of  the  large  number  the  year  ending  June  80, 1880,  were  valued  at 
of  aspirants  for  the  nomination.  The  contest  $9,235,554 ;  the  exports  at  $8,882,281 ;  giving  a 
was  transferred  to  the  joint  session  of  the  Legis-  total  trade  with  all  countries,  exclusive  of  the 
lature,  after  one  ineffectual  ballot  in  the  two  other  Canadian  provinces,  of  $18,067,885.  This 
Houses  separately,  and  ten  ballots  were  there  trade  was  divided  as  follows :  Exports  to  Great 
taken  before  a  choice  was  reached.  On  the  final  Britain.  $2,011,982;  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
ballot  Lyman  R.  Casey  received  62  votes,  M.  N.  $4,022,007 ;  total  $6,038,089 ;  exports  to  the 
Johnson  16,  and  D.  W.  Maratta  (Democrat)  4.  United  States,  $2,'^9,547 ;  imports  from  the 
Johnson  was  the  leading  candidate  until  the  last  United  States,  $2,8^,077 ;  total,  $5,577,624 ;  ex- 
ballot,  and  was  once  within  four  votes  of  elec-  ports  to  the  West  Indies,  $2,5iB0,675 ;  imports 
tion.  The  legislative  work  of  the  session  had  from  the  West  Indies,  $1,429,580;  total,  $4,010,- 
not  been  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year.  155.   The  trade  Of  the  province  with  other  coun- 

Finances.— At   the   close  of   the   year,  the  tries  than  those  named  did  not  reach  $1,000,000 

amount  of  cash  received  by  the  State  Treasurer  in  any  case. 

from  the  Territorial  Treasurer  was  $57,518.41,  The  Nictaux  and  Atlantic  Railway  from  Mid- 

of  which  $30,290.07  belonged  to  the  general  fund,  dleton,  Annapolis  County,  to  Lunenburg,  on  the 

The  final  settlement  between  the  States  of  North  Atlantic  seaboard,  seventy-five  miles,  was  opened 

and  South  Dakota,  as  provided  by  the  report  of  for  traffic  during  the  year, 

the  Joint  (Commission,  had  not  been  made,  but  Ship   Railway.  —  An  important  work  was 

it  was  estimated  that  North  Dakota  would  have  begun  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1880 — a  ship  railway  to 

to  assume  $24,841.62  of  the  Territorial  indebted-  unite  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  Nortnumberland 

ness,  and  in  addition  thereto  her  share  of  the  un-  Strait    The  distance  between  these  two  bodies 

audited  outstanding  bills  against  the  Territory,  of  water  is  fourteen  miles,  and  the  plan  is  to 

These  sums  are  pavable  out  of  the  general  fund,  build  a  railway  that  will  take  vessels  from  the 

and  will  reduce  it  below  $5,000.    The  receipts  to  water  on  the  one  side  and  transport  them  to  the 

be  derived  from  the  Territorial  levy  of  this  year  water  on  the  other  side  without  breiUting  cargo; 

are  estimated  at  $271,898.55  and  the  expendi-  This  ship-railway  scheme  has  been  substituted 

tures  for  the  fiscal  year  1889-*90  payable  out  of  for  that  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus,  which 

these  receipts,  are  also  estimated  at  $380,769.85.  was  projected  more  than  sixty  years  since.   Much 

In  addition,  there  is  the  bonded  debt  assumed  by  discussion  on  the  project  has  taken  place  within 

the  State  to  the  amount  of  $539,807.46.  The  Ter-  that  period.    From  this,  the  weight  of  opinion 

ritorial  tax  rate  for  1889  is  three  mills.  of  roost  eminent  engineers  has  been  to  the  effect 

State  Instltntlons.— In  the  year  ending  Nov.  that,  although  the  construction  of  a  canal  pre- 

1,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  at  the  Bis-  sented  no  serious  obstacles,  the  operating  of  it 

marck  Penitentiary  was  44,  and  the  total  number  would  be  beset  with  difficulties,  if  not  auite  im- 

67.    The  average  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  practicable,  owing  mainly  to  the  peculiar  char- 

the  institution  was  $556.75.    The  Insane  Hos-  acter  of  the  Bay  of  Funay  tides — their  violence 

pital  contained  an  average  of  184  inmates,  and  and  immense  mud  deposits.     The    Dominion 

the  per  capita  cost  was  $4ifM).95.  Government  has  given  an  annual  subsidy  in 

At  the  North  Dakota  University  199  students  aid  of  the  project,  and  work  is  well  advanced, 

were  enrolled  during  the  year,  the  average  bo-  Legislation,— The  principal  acts  passed  by 

in^  125.    For  educating  these  students  the  State  the  Legislature  in  the  session  of  1889  were : 
paid  $228  per  capita. 

Agrleaitare.— The   following  are   the  offl-  A  frwichisc  act,  under  which  the  following  peTrons 

cial  returns  of  the  acreage  and  vield  of  farm  *™  «J^H\;«^  ^  ^°^=.  ^^"^^  anscsaed  on  real  prop- 

^ri  iik.'f«? '''  %^^'i'«Sf ^^^^^^^^   '-  -^  ^-oLt^,?j^'th^^^ 

Wheat,  2,655,991  acres,  26,721,660  bushels;  oats,  ^^  a  tenant  of  real  proper^  of  the  value  of  $160  Hho 

450,563  acres,  9,746,093  bushels  ;   com,  80.022  gona  of  pereona  having  the  above-named  qualifica- 

acres,  1,000,175  bushels ;  barley.  128,631  acres,  tions,  provided  the  &ther  has  Buffidont  property  to 

2,760,902  bushels;  potatoes,  16,119  acres,  i,401,-  qualify  more  than  one  voter,  and  provided  tlie  son 

180  bushels.  reaides  with  his  &ther;  the  son  or  a  widow  having 

Capitol.— The  Capitol  building  at  Bismarck,  property  sufficient  to  qualilV  a  voter,  provided  he  re- 
al thoSgh  incomplete'  will  be  adequate  for  the  -^f^f^  ""i^eJL^l^A^u^^^ 
needs  of  the  State  for  some  time.    Up  to  April  ^f  Jigo.'  Every  person,  in  order  to  vote,  muat  be  a 
1  of  this  year,  the  expenditures  for  construction  male  Britiah  aubjcct,  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
had  been  $222,356.46.    Of  this  sum  $100,000  was  Making  important  amendments)   in   the  Towns- 
given  by  citizens  of  Bismarck,  $88,849  was  de-  Inoorporotion  act. 

rived  from  Capitol  lots  sold,  and  $88,507.46  rep-  Amending  and  consolidating?  the  laws  relating  to 

resents  the  oonstnict  ion  debt  incurred.  the  county  cour^.        , ,.  ,           ,     ,    ^ 

Inigation.— A  Stete  convention  containing  ^Autliormmr  the  wtabliahment  by  the  Government 

•Krv..f  TLn<.   k,r»ri«^i    ^»i^»«f.^o    ««f    -*   p— »,fi  of  schools  of  mstTuction  for  mmcrB. 

about  one  hundred   delegates,  met   at  Grand  ^o  enooumge  the  formation  of  mutual-relief  aocic- 

Forks,  on  Nov.  12,  to  give  expression  to  the  de-  tj^jg  ty  minera,  bv  authorizing  the  Government  to 

sire  of  the  people  for  Federal  aid  in  solving  the  contribute  from  tne  royalty  on  minea  toward  their 

irrigation  problem.    It  adopted  a  series  of  reso-  support. 
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OBITUARIES,  AMERICAN.  Sketches  of 
a  few  of  the  more  noted  Americans  that  died  in 
1889  may  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  places 
in  this  volume. 

AlezaodrBi  Fnuudi,  shipping  merchant,  bom  in  the 
IkIo  of  Jersey,  Aug.  6,  lb08  ;  died  in  Now  York  city, 
Juno  8, 1889.  He  went  to  sea  when  thirteen  yeant  old, 
and  when  twenty-one  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
ship.  Seven  years  later  he  settled  in  New  York  city. 
In  the  mean  time  ho  applied  hw  sparo  time  to  reading 
and  attended  night  Rcnool  when  his  vessel  was  in 
port.  He  established  himself  in  the  commisnion  bus- 
mess,  and  soon  afterward  established  a  line  of  sailing 
vessels  between  New  Y  ork  and  Honduras.  This  prov- 
,  ing  successful,  he  supplemented  it  with  one  between 
New  York  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  managed  both  lines 
till  1867,  when  he  sold  his  sailing  vessels  and  estab- 
lished a  line  of  steamships  between  New  York  city 
and  Havana  and  Mexico.  These  vessels  carried  the 
mails  for  seventeen  years.  In  1888  Mr  Alexandre  re- 
tired in  fuvor  of  his  three  sons.  He  was  a  director 
and  President  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
lor  manyyears. 

Alleni  Aoratloj  civil  engineer,  bom  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  May  10,  1802;  med  in  Montrose^  N.  J.,  Dec. 
81, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1828 ;  entered  the  service  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  Company  os  civil  engineer,  and  in  1826, 
when  the  news  of  toe  success  of  George  Stephenson's 
locomotive  reached  tlio  United  States,  he  was  sent  to 
England  to  study  the  new  motive  power  and  to  pur- 
chase three  locomotives.  He  bought  two  from  Ste- 
phenson and  one  trom  Foster,  Rasirick  A  Co.,  and  in 
August,  1829,  they  were  shipped  to  Honesdale,  Pa.  ^  then 
the  end  of  the  company's  railroad  line.  The  rails  of 
this  road  were  of  hemlock  timbers  bearing  bars  of  roll 
iron  2^  inches  wide  and  ^  inch  thick,  and  the  loco- 
motive nad  a  truck  device  to  keep  it  on  the  rails.  In 
spite  of  prophecies  of  failure  ana  the  inability  to  se- 
cure on  engineer,  Mr.  Allen  got  up  steam  himself, 
and  on  Aug.  9,  1S29,  successfully  ran  the  **  Stour- 
bridge Lion  "  over  the  three-mile  strip  of  track  and 
bnek  again,  that  being  the  first  locomotive  trip  in 
America,  in  the  following  month  he  became  chief 
engineer  of  the  South  Carohna  Bailroad.  He  remained 
in  South  Carolina  several  years,  and  after  his  return 
to  New  York  became  principal  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Croton  Acqueduct,  memner  of  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners  in  1842,  a  proprietor  of  the  Novelty 
Iron  Works  in  1844,  consulting  engineer  and  president 
of  the  Erie  Railway,  and  consulting  cn^neer  of  the 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge.  He  invented  the 
four-wheeled  tmck  for  passenger  cars,  the  paper  rail- 
road car-wheel,  and  a  cut-off  for  steam  engines. 

Allcaif  Hathaai  physician,  bom  in  Princeton,  Mass., 
April  25, 1813;  died  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1889. 
He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1836.  and  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Medical  School  in  1841,  ana  began 
practice  in  Lowell.  He  v/as  elected  a  trustee  of  Am- 
herst College  in  1856,  and  aided  largely  in  establish- 
ing the  department  of  physical  culture  there.  In  1 864 
ho  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Charities ;  served  by  successive  rcanpoint- 
ments  till  1880,  was  frequently  chairman,  and  in  1872 
was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  international  congress 
that  met  in  London  and  disca^sed  reforms  in  correc- 
tional institutions.  lie  received  the  de«free  of  LL.  D. 
from  Amherpt  CoUcfirc  in  1873.  His  published  works 
include:  "The  Opium  Trade*' (1853) ;  "Important 
Medicjl  Problems*'  (1874) ;  "•  Stiite  Medicine  and  In- 
sanity "  (1876);  "Normal  Standard  of  Women  for 
Propagation"  (1876) ;  and  "  Physical  Development" 
(1888). 


AUibaney  Sanniel  Anitinf  biblioerapher,  bom  in  PJiil- 
adelphia.  Pa.,  April  17, 1816 ;  died  in  Lucemc,  Switx- 
erland.  Sept  2, 1889.  He  was  educated  for  mercan- 
tile puivuita  and  conducted  on  extensive  business  till 
1853,  when  he  be- 
gan to  apply  him- 
self wholly  to  the 
execution  of  a  liter- 
ary project  he  had 
formed  early  in  life. 
In  1854  he  pub- 
li.Hhed  the  first  of 
three  volumes  of 
hU  "  Critical  Dic- 
tionary of  £nglish 
Literature  and  Brit- 
ish and  American 
Authors,"  and  in 
1871  brought  out 
thd  remaining  vol- 
umes. In  these  oc-  . 
tavo  volumes  of 
more  than  1,000 
pages  each,  he  gave 
biographical  and 
critical  notices   of 

46,409  authora.  While  tills  work  was  in  preparation 
he  published  **  A  Review  by  a  Layman  of  a  Work 
entitled  *  New  Themes  tor  tne  Protestant  Clergy ' " 
(Philadelphia,  1852);  *^  New  Themes  condemned'* 
(1853) ;  ''  An  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment "  (1868) ;  and  **  The  Union  Bible  Companion  " 
(1871).  He  likewise  made  selections  of  18,600  pass- 
ages from  650  authors,  and  classified  them  under  435 
subjects  for  his  **  Poetical  Quotations  from  Chaucer  to 
Tennyson  "  (1873),  and  compiled  the  greater  part  of 
the  8.810  quotations  from  644  authors,  classified  un- 
der 57l  subjects,  contained  in  his  "  Prose  Quotations 
from  Socrates  to  Macaulay  "  (1876).  lie  indexed  the 
"Orations  and  Speeches  of  Edward  Everett" (1850- 
'59) ;  and  the  **  Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  li^ 
ring"  (1861-'64);  published  "Explanatory  Ques- 
tions on  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts"  (1869) ;  contrib- 
uted numerous  articles  to  periodicals;  wrote  tracts 
and  religious  essays ;  and  was  book  editor  and  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  tlie  "  American  Sunday-School 
Union  "  from  1867  till  1878.  After  an  interval  of  four 
years  he  resumed  his  office  with  thd  "Sunday-School 
Union,"  and  held  it  till  1879.  when  he  wa<^  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York  city,  with 
which  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Andenoni  Adna,  engineer,  bom  in  Ridgeway,  Oi^ 
leans  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1827  ;  died  in  Philadelphia. 
I'a..  May  14, 1889.  lie  studied  civil  engineering,  ana 
was  employed  first  as  an  assistant  en^nncer  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  in  1847.  From  this  road  he  went  to  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  then  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
rond,  and  in  1850  was  first  employed  as  a  regular  en- 
gineer on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  During 
the  next  ten  years  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Ten- 
nessee ond  Alabama  road,  superintendent  of  the 
Central  Soutliera,  connected  with  the  IIender>on  and 
Nashville,  and  receiver  of  tlie  Edgefield  and  Ken- 
tucky. At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  National  Government,  ond  his 
lari^  onirineerine  experience  led  to  his  assignment  to 
the  military  raifroua  construction  corps.  He  served 
from  June,  1862,  till  Februaiy,  1863,  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac;  during  1863  he  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  military  railroads  in  Virginia;  in  1864  he  was 
in  charge  of  toe  military  railroads  in  Mississippi ;  and 
from  November,  1864,  till  the  close  of  the  war  tie  held 
the  office  of  chief  superintendent  and  engineer  of  the 
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military  rBilroadu  of  the  United  States.    In  1867  he  8tate  Lcginlatnre  in  1861,  United  States  assessor  In 

wai»  appointed  en^neer  of  the    projected   railroad  1862-^67,  Mayor  of  Madiaon  in  1868,  and  on  b'eb.  15, 

bridfre  at  St.  LouLt,  Mo.,  and  he  wan  eubdcquently  1870,  was  elected  representative  in  Con^^eas  as  a  Ke- 

chief  en;<ineer  of  the  Kansas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  pen-  publican  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

oral  manaf^er  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Wceitcm,  Averilli  John  Ti|  nianulacturer,  born  in  AIna,  Me., 

president  of  the  Lafayette  and  Bloomington,  and  re-  March  1, 1825;  died  in  St.  I'aul,  Miun.,  Oct.  4,  1889. 

ceiver  of  the  Chicago,  Danville  and  Vinoenncs  road.  lie  was  srraduated  ot  the  Maine  Wcsleynn  UniveiVity, 

In  1880  he  became  enifineer-in-cliief  of  the  ^'orthem  removed  to  Minnesota,  and  en^^ed  in  manufactur- 

Pacific  Railroad,  and  after  the  completion  of  that  road  ing ;  was  a  State  Scnacor  in  1858-' 59 ;  entered  the  na- 

he  remained  with  the  oompanv  as  honorary  vicc-prcs-  tional  service  in  August,  1862,  as  lieutenant  colonel 

ident  till  about  a  year  before  niK  death,  when  illness  of  the  Sixth  Minnesota  Infantry,  Kcrved  through  the 

from  overwork  obliged  him  to  retire.  war,  and  reached  tlie  ranlc  of  Drigadier-generol;  and 

Annsy  William,  pliyHician  and  clcmyman,  bom  in  was  elected  Representative  in  Congress  as  a  Kepub- 

Wihnington,  Vt.  May  18, 1802 ;   died  in  Du  Quoin,  lican  in  1870  and  1872. 

111.,  June  21,1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  BabUit,  Benjamin  Talhoti  mamifacturcr.  bom  in 
College  in  1830,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Serai-  Wef^tmorcland,  N.  Y.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  New  York 
nary  m  1833,  wan  ordained  in  Boston,  and  witli  Dr.  city,  Oct.  20,  1889.  lie  was  brought  up  on  a  farm, 
Coan  sent  on  a  missionary  exploring?  tour  to  Patago-  but  abandoned  it  at  the  fin>t  opportunity  for  mechan- 
nia.  He  was  unable  to  establish  a  mission  there,  and  loal  emplovmcnt,  in  which  he  gave  evidence  of  con- 
returned  to  the  United  States.  In  1835  he  set  out  sidenibie  inventive  genius.  Ills  first  potent  was  for  a 
with  his  wite  on  a  missionary  trip  to  Java,  Sumatra,  thrashing  machine,  and  his  second  for  the  flrot  mow- 
and  Borneo.  At  Singapore  liis  wife  died,  and  he  was  iu^  machme  ever  made.  In  1843  he  began  manufact- 
further  detained  by  the  efforts  to  obtain  permission  urmg  saieratus  from  soda  ash,  as  a  sulwtitute  for  the 
of  the  Ooverament  to  establish  mission:*.  He  there-  peariash  previously  used,  and  subsequentl v  he  estab- 
fore  went  direct  to  Borneo,  labored  several  yean  lished  a  soap  manufactory  in  New  York.  In  order  to 
among  the  natives  as  a  physician  and  clergyman,  chea]>en  the  oost  of  production,  he  set  up  a  machine 
and  retired  when  it  was  deemed  best  to  place  the  and  foundry  plant  in  AVhitesboro'  N.  Y.,  at  a  coat  of 
mission  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  Qovemment  $600,000,  and  there  made  machinery  for  use  in  hia 
In  1848  ho  returned  to  tlie  United  States,  preached  factories.  He  invented  a  steam  canal  boat,  a  rotary 
and  practiced  medicine  in  Wisconsin  in  1 849-* 59,  and  steam  engine  without  piston,  -cylinder,  or  valve.*,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  southern  Illinois,  a  combined  steam  jB^cnerator,  condenser,  and  heater, 
employed  in  ttuit-raising.  BaksTi  Alfred,  punter,  bora  in  New  York  city  in 

AiUranier,  Gharles  Albort,  geologist,  bora  in  Phila-  1824;  died  there,  Feb.  26, 18S9.    In  1854,  while  a  re - 

dcljihia.  Pa.,  Feb.  9,  1854:   died  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  porter  on  the  **New  York  Herald,"  he  suggested  to 

Dec.  24, 1889.    He  was  graduated  at  the  scientific  de-  the  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department  that  the 

partment  of  tlie  Univei^ity  at  Pennsylvania  in  1S74,  causes  of  large  and  mysterious  fires  should  bo  sought 

as  a  civil  engineer^  standing  first  in  his  doss.     In  systematically.    The*sug|restionwQfl  approved  by  the 

1872  he  wa.s  one  ol  the  party  that  made  the  survey  cJiief  and  the  police  justices  to  whom  he  referred  it. 

of  Delaware  river,  and  on  graduating  he  at  once  en-  and  Mr.  Baker  was  appointed  the  first  fire  marshal 

tered  tbe  light-house  survey  service.    On  the  orvon-  of  the  city  without  pay.     Within  a  year  ho  domon- 

ization  of  the  second  geological  survey  of  I'cnnsvlva-  stratcd  tho  usefulness  of  the  office  so  clearly  that  the 

nia  in  1874,  he  was  appointed  an  assl^ftant  and  assigned  insurance  companies  contributed  a  tand  for  his  com- 

to  the  surveys  of  Juniata  and  Mifflin  counties.    A  pensation.     He  held  this  office  till  1868,  wlicn  tho 

year  later  he  became  assistant  State  Geologist  and  Legislature  made  it  a  part  of  the  city  government, 

iiad  charge  of  the  works  in  Camaron,  Elk,  Forest,  and  on  retiring  applied  himself  to  portrait  painting, 

and  McKcan  counties.    In  1880  he  was  made  geolo-  which  he  had  learned  without  a  teacher.    In  tliis  he 

Sist  with  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  anthracite  coal  became  successful,  and  was  employed  until  his  death, 

elds  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  originated  a  method  Among  his  best  portraits  was  one  of  George  Walling, 

of  surveying  and  representing  the  geology  of  that^rcat  ex-superintendent  of  tho  police  department, 

coal-bed,  w^ich  received  the  approbation  of  mining  Bakeri  Peter  Giipenteri  publisher,  bora  in  North 

engineera  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.    The  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  March  22,  1822 ;   died  in  New 

ability  and  skill  with  which  tniA  undertaking  was  York  city,  May  19, 1889.    He  removed  to  New  York 

pcrfonned  led  to  his  being  appointed  in  1885  gcolo-  city  when  a  boy,  was  educated  in  Harlem  Academv, 

gist  in  charge  of  all  the  office  and  field  work  of  the  entered  a  book  store  andleamed  the  printing  and  pub> 

survey.    Meanwhile  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  HHhin/jf  trades,  and  in  1850  joined  Daniel  Godwin  in 

natural-j^  field*,  and  was  an  accepted  authority  on  etttablishing  the  law  publishing  firm  of  Baker  &  Ood- 

tbot  subject.  In  tlie  autumn  of  1886  he  resigned  trom  win.    Ho  remained  with  this  firm  till  1865,  when  he 

the  survey  and  entered  upon  private  practice  as  an  founded  the  firm  of  Baker,  Voorhis  A  Co.,  which  is 

expert     ile  was  actively  engai^ed  with  the  Fuel-Gas  still  in  existence.    Mr.  Baker  published  the  ^^  Steam 

ond  Electric  Engineering  Company  of  Pittsburg,  and  Press"  periodical  during  the  civil  war,  in  aid  of  tho 

WAS  closely  associated  with  the  various  intcrt»)ts  in  national  cause.    He  was  a  founder  of  the  MetroitoU- 

that  direction  controlled  by  George  Westinj^house,  tan  Literary  Association,  the  Eclectic  Club,  and  tbe 

with  whom  he  organized  the  Duquesne  ( Arixona)  Cop-  Tyj)othet8B ;  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 

5er  Company,  bocomin<r  its  general  manager.  Tue  lution  and  the  Union  League  and  Lotus  Clubs;  an 
ogree  of  Sc.  D.  was  conferrDdupon  him  by  the  Uni-  originator  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  erecting 
vcrsity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1889,  and  he  was  a  mem-  the  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Printing-House 
ber  of  scientific  societies,  including  the  American  Square.  He  was  active  in  charitable  enterprises,  par- 
Philosonhicol  Society,  the  Aniurican  Geological  Soci-  tieularly  in  promoting  the  Hahnemann  Hosi>ital ;  and 
ety,  ana  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  bn<rincers,  he  wrote  numerous  addresses  and  m<mograph8,  includ- 
to  whose  proceeding!!)  he  contributed  na|)erH.  lie  also  ing  *^  European  Becollcctions'' (1861),  and  *' Frank- 
contributed  to  tbe  scientific  and  tcM^nnical  journals,  liii"  (1865). 

and  prepared  more  tlian  twenty  of  the  reports  of  State  Banoari  Qlhrer  Lorenao^  lawyer,  bom  in  Cambridge, 

geoIogicp.l  survey.  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,*  Julv  12,  1811 ;  died  in 

Atwood,  David,  journalist,  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1889.    be  was  graduated  at 

1815;  died  in  NLidison,  Wis.,  Dec.  11,  1889.     He  wa^^  Fredonia  Academy  in  1827:  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

Court  of 


soiogicp.!  survey.  Washington  ^  ouniy,  n.  i.,  Juiv  12,  I8ii; 

Atwood,  David,  journalist,  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1889.    be  was  gradi 

315;  died  in  NLidison,  Wis.,  Dec.  11,  1889.     He  wa^^  Fredonia  Academy  in  1827;  was  admitted  to 

pprontiocd  to  the  printer*s  trade  in  1830,  remo%'cd  to  in  1832;  and  was  reporter  of  the  New  York  C 


eaiior  anu  raiinager  oi  ino  paper,  ana  leii  n  m  loaz  lo  ty  uigesi "  (^  .^,.^.,  .^|.«...^»<^<v.,  ..^v-  -^^j .  ....^.,..»» 
establish  the  "State  Journal,"  with  which  he  re-  on  Criminal  Law*'  (Albanv,  1841;  Sd  cd.,  2  vols., 
mained  until  his  death.     He  was  a  member  of  the    1888) ;  *'  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Set-Off"  (1841) ; 
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"  TreatiM  on  the  Practioe  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  "  Democratic  Conventions  in  1868  '72,  '76,  »80.  and  »84, 

(2  vols.,  1848:  2d  ed.,  8  vol^.,  1874-'75);  **  Reports  and  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Executive 

of  ("aaes  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbc  State  Committee  in  the  canvnaa  of  1880  and  1884. 

of  New  YorlE"  (67  vola.,  lS48-'76;  Di^ref>t  in  8  vols.,  Bartlett,  SidiiM;  lawyer,  bom  in  Plymouth,  Maaa., 

1880) ;  *^  A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Parties  to  Actions  Feb.  18,  1799 ;  died  in  Boston,  Mas8.|  March  7.  1S89. 

at  Law  "  (1864 ;  2d  ed.,  1884) ;  and  ^'  Difi^est  of  Now  He  was  sraduated  at  Harvard  Colle^  in  1818^tadied 

York  Report:)  '^  (2  W4>\»^  1887 ).  He  also  brought  out  an-  law,  and  made  a  specialty  of  corporation  law.    With  the 

notatod  editions  of  *^  CfoUyer  on  Partnership''  ( 1888 ),  exception  of  a  single  term  in  the  Lecrialature  in  1851  and 

^^Chitty  on  Bills"  (1889),  and  Cowen's  *^CivilJuris-  his  service  in  Uie  convention  chosen  to  revise  the 

diction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace"  (1844).  State  Constitution  in  1858,  ho  confined  himself  exdu- 

BailoWfBamiielliathamMitdielL  lawyer,  bom  in  Gran-  sively  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  for 
ville,  Mass.,  June  5, 1826 ;  diea  in  Glen  Cove,  Long  many^  yean  general  or  advisory  counsel  for  large  oor- 
Island,  N.  Y..  July  10,  1889.  He  received  a  public-  porationa,  including  the  Union  Pacific,  Chicago,  Bur- 
school  education  in  New  York  city,  served  an  appren-  linfirton  and  Quincy,  and  other  railroad  comimniea,  and 
ttceshlp  aa  a  law  clerk  and  (Student,  was  admitted  to  within  two  months  of  his  death  he  made  his  last  ap- 
tbe  bar  in  1849,  began  practicing  bv  himself,  and  from  pearance  in  court  in  an  argument  tor  one  of  these, 
the  beginning  of  his  logal  career  till  its  close  ondoav-  Baas,  Ionian  Kidderi  lawyer,  bom  in  Aldcn,  N.  Y., 
ored  to  settle  all  cases  in  his  chaiigo  privately  out  of  Nov.  18, 1886;  died  in  New  York  city.  May  11,1889. 
court.  He  became  a  fiivorite  with  the  leading  husi-  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1856.  and  was 
ness  men  of  the  city  at  that  time,  and  so  came  to  have  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Buffalo  in  1858.  From  1865 
cases  involving  larse  interests.  In  1852  he  mode  a  till  1872  he  was  district  attomey,  and  then  was  elected 
trip  to  Europe  on  oehalf  of  an  Illinois  railroad,  and  Representative  in  Congress  as  a  Republican.  In  1874 
received  $50,000  for  his  services.  A  similar  trip  for  he  was  re-elected.  During  this  period  he  was  mom- 
thc  Ohio  ana  Mississippi  Railroad  vielded  him  a  like  ber  of  the  committees  on  railroads  and  canals,  claims, 
sum.  At  the  close  of  the  Franoo-Cierman  War  he  re-  expenditure  in  the  War  Department,  and  of  the  joint 
ocived  $25,000  for  a  half-houi^s  work  on  aoaae  involv-  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  affiiirs  of  th&I)i8- 
ing  an  American  contract  to  supply  the  French  Gov-  trict  of  Columbia.  In  1872  he  formed  a  partnership 
croment  with  firearms  to  the  value  of  $1,600,000,  in  with  Wilson  8.  Bisscll,  to  which  Grovcr  Cleveland 
which  he  was  successful.  Before  he  was  thirty  years  was  admitted  in  1874^  and  in  1876  he  retired  from  the 
old  he  was  appointed  umpire  by  the  four  great  trunk  firm  on  account  of  failing  health  and  removed  to  Col- 
railroads,  then  engaged  in  a  ruinous  war  of  rates,  and  arado  Springs,  where  he  became  general  counsel  of 
his  skiU  as  a  mediator  was  nhown  in  his  success  in  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company.  He 
hringinsr  about  a  reconciliation  hetween  Commodore  made  ft^uentjouraeyato  Mczioo  tor  the  Mexican  Na- 
Vanderbilt  and  William  H.  Aspinwall  after  they  had  tional  Rauroad  Company  and  other  corporationa,  and 
lonsr  been  waging  a  bitter  war  upon  each  other  through  conducted  negotiations  between  Amenoan  capitalists 
their  Nicaragua  and  Panama  schemes.  Each  gave  and  the  Mexican  Gc*vemment. 
him  $5,000  for  apoomplishing  a  settlement  of  tneir  Beala,  Jonph,  physician,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa^ 
difTerences.  His  most  noted  case  was  tiiat  of  the  Dec.  80,  1814 :  died  tliere,  Sept.  28, 1889.  He  was 
English  stockliolders  of  the  Erie  Railway  agoinst  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
therisk-Gould  management  in  1871-^72.  After  the  vania  in  1886.  engaged  in  private  practice  one  year, 
death  of  Fisk,  in  January,  1872,  the  railroad  quartera  entered  the  United  States  navy  as  asustant  sturgeon 
in  the  Grand  Opera  House  were  carried  by  storm  in  1888.  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  navy  in 
under  direction  of  Mr.  Barlow  and  held  against  Jay  Decern  oer,  1878,  and  was  retired  in  1876  with  the 
Gould  as  well  as  the  processes  of  the  court.  A  suit  rank  of  commodore.  During  his  career  in  the  navy 
against  Jay  Gould  for  the  recoveir  of  $10,000,000  was  he  was  on  sea  duty  seventeen  yean  and  one  month, 
compromised  by  his  {Mtying  the  McHenry  stockhold-  on  shore  or  other  dutv  sixteen  years  and  seven  months, 
era  $9,000,000.  For  bis  succeesftil  conduct  of  this  case  and  was  unemployed  four  yeare  and  eight  months. 
Mr.  Barlow  was  elected  a  director  in  the  new  manage-  Beaid,  Heniji  artist;,  bora  in  Ohio,  in  1841 ;  died 
incnt,  appointed  counsel  of  the  new  board  at  a  salary  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  19, 1889.  He  was  a  son  of 
of  $25,000  a  ^ear,  and  is  reputed  to  have  received  James  Henry  Beard  and  ncrphew  of  William  Henry 
$250,000  for  his  fee.  For  his  earlier  management  of  Beard,  artists.  He  entered  the  national  army  in  the 
claim.<)i  under  the  Mexicab  treaty  he  is  said  to  have  early  part  of  the  civil  war,  and  became  a  captain  in 
received  more  than  $200^000.  In  1852  he  formed  a  theTnirtieth  Missouri  Volunteera.  After  the  war  he 
purtnerahip  with  George  R.  J.  Bowdoin  and  Jeremiah  applied  himself  to  painting,  makinff  a  specialty  of  ani- 
Laroque,  under  the  firm  name  of  Bowdoin,  Laroque,  nial  life,  and  on  removing  to  New  York  city  am>ut  1877 
^  Barlow.  Mr.  Laroque  died  in  1868,  and  Mr.  Bow-  ensagea  chiefly  in  11  lustratimc  books  and  periodicals, 
doin  in  1870.  In  1870  Joj^eph  Laroque  entered  the  Beeoher,  WiUiam  Etaajf  clergyman,  hom  in  East 
firm,  in  1878  cx-Judge  Shipman,  in  1881  ex-Judge  Hampton,  Lonff  Island,  N.  Y.,'Jan.  15,  1802;  died 
Clioate,  and  subsequently  Solomon  Hanford;  and  at  iu  Cnicago.  111.,  June  28,  1889.  He  was  the  eldest 
the  time  of  Mr.  Barlow^s  death  it  was  styled  Shipman,  brother  of  Henry  Ward  Beccher^  was  reared  in  Litch- 
Barlow,  Laroque  <&  Choate.  Mr.  Barlow  acquired  a  field.  Conn.,  studied  theology  with  his  father,  was  oi^ 
lai^  fortune,  was  a  stockholder  in  the  **  Sun  "  and  dained  in  1880,  and  filled  his  first  pastorate  in  New- 
**  World"  newspapers,  and  a  Democrat  in  politics,  |>ort,  R.  I.  Earlv  in  his  ministerial  career  his  atten- 
but  never  held  a  political  office.  He  possessea  a  rare  tion  was  directed  to  the  cause  of  home  mission  work 
collection  of  paintings,  statuary,  and  hric^-brae  and  in  the  West,  and  in  1889  ho  removed  to  tlie  Western 
one  of  the  most  valuable  private  libraries  in  the  Reserve  in  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
country,  which  was  sold  b^  auction  in  February,  1800,  Home  Mission  Society.  He  eetabliBhed  and  built  thn 
and  hrought  $82,000.  His  widow,  a  daughter  of  Pe-  Fin^t  Congregational  Church  in  Toledo,  spent  several 
ter  Townsend.  died  Oct.  21, 1889.  years  in  freeing  from  debt  churches  that  had  been 

BanmiDi  WfiUam  H.f  st;itesman,  bom  in  Boston  Cor-  ortranized  by  settlcre  from  New  England,  co-operated 

nerej  Columbia  County,  N.  Y„  Sept.  17, 1818;  died  actively  with  the  abolition  leaders,  and  remamed  in 

in  Lime  Rock,  Conn.,  April  80,  188U.    He  received  a  that  field  till  1857.  when  a  desire  to  give  his  diildren 

publicvsoliool  education,  was  apprenticed  to  the  iron-  better  educational  advantages  induced  him  to  accept 

founder's    trade,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  the  a  pastorate  in  Massachusetts.     He  filled  various  ap- 

manufacture  of  pig  iron,  car-wheels*  and  other  articles  pointments  in  that  State  till  1870,  and  then  settled 

in  iron,  in  which  he  became  wealthy.     He  was  a  mem-  permanently  in  Chicago.    Several  yeare  ago  he  was 

her  of  the  (Connecticut  Legislature  in  1851 -'52  ;  Dem-  compelled  bv  deafness  to  retire  from  pastoral  work, 

ocratic  Repi-esentative  in  Congress  fW)m  the  Fourth  Hadle^  William  MoFmnet  railroad  official,  bom  in 

Connecticut  District  in  1867-'76  ;  United  State**  Senar  PhiUidelphia,  Pa.,  July  27, 1808 ;  died  in  Carlisle,  Pa., 

tor,  fillin if  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  May  18,  18H9.     He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 

Orris  S.  Ferry,  in  1876-'79 ;  delegate  to  the  National  1827,  soon  afterward  was  appointed  to  an  ofiioe  in  the 
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Camberland  Valley  Bailroad  Company,  and  remaiDed  field  after  he  waa  shot  od  July  8, 1881,  and  was  xinre- 
with  that  corporation  till  hia  doatn.  He  beoamc  Beo-  niittinj?  in  his  profensional  attcntiona  till  the  Pnsai- 
retary  of  the  company  in  1839,  and  treasurer  al80  in  dent'a  death,  when  with  liLs  oKsociates  he  waa  called 
1840.  In  1868  he  waa  elected  migor-freneral  of  the  upon  for  a  bill  tor  hia  aervicea,  under  an  act  of  Con- 
Fifteenth  Diviaion  of  Fcnnsylvanta  militia.  At  the  (^resM  making  provision  for  the  payment  of  tlie  medi- 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  adjutant-  oal  staff  anatbr  the  extra  labor  of  the  White  House 
cencral  of  the  State,  and  in  that  omoe  orj^iized  the  employ^  necessitated  bv  the  assassination,  he  pre- 
Pennsyivania  Reaervus  and  other  earlv  re^^iments.  In  senteJ  one  that  Comptroller  Lawrence  felt  ooliged  to 
1862  he  resigned  this  office,  and  with  thia  exception  reduce  in  order  to  apportion  the  $67^000  appropriated 
his  railroad  service  waa  continuous  oa  well  aa  the  for  the  medical  staff  umong  them.  Pr.  BlisH  claimed 
longest  of  any  in  the  United  States.  that  his  private  practice  had  been  ruined  and  hia 
Blihopk  Waahfaigton  Irving,  mind-reader,  born  in  New  health  seriously  impaired  by  his  clo^e  application  to 
York  city,  in  1847 ;  died  there,  May  18, 1889.  He  went  the  Proaident,  and  declined  to  accept  the  award  made 
to  work  in  a  dru^  atore  when  a  boy,  and  while  there  him.  At  the  time  of  his  death  a  special  bill  was 
became  interested  in  spiritualism  and  developed  what  pending  in  Congress  to  compensate  him  lor  hia  serv- 
was   considered  a  remarkable  gift  of  legerdemain,  ices  in  the  Gu^eld  case. 

When  about  twenty  yeard  old  he  gave  his  first  public  BUaSf  Imbo  G.,  missionary,  bom   in   Springfield, 

exhibition  in  New  York  city,  in  which  he  claimed  to  Mass.,  July  6, 1822 ;  died  in  A»souan.  Egypt,  in  Feb- 

expose  the  trickery  of  spiritual  mediunL<«,  the  Fox  sis-  ruaiy,  1889.    He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College 

ters,  and  the  Davenport  brothers.    Soon  afterward  he  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  sent  to 

went  to  Europe,  ana  ^ve  entertainments  in  the  lai^  ea}*tem  Turkey  as  a  mimionary   by  the  American 

cities.    He  olumed  toM  able  to  tell  a  number  or  woixi  Board  in  1846.''  After  successful  missionary  kbors  in 

thought  of  by  another,  to  discover  an  unnamed  article  Turkey  and  Eg\-pt,  he  was  appointed  a^ent  of  the 

wherever  hid,  to  load  a  person  to  and  touch  any  arti-  American  Bible  Society  in  Constantinople  in  1869. 

cle  that  person  thought  of  and  kept  his  mind  on,  to  About  a  month  previous  to  his  death  Dr.  Bliss  went 

write  down  the  number  of  a  bank-note  in  a  person^a  to  Egypt  for  rwU    It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  cxcr- 

pocket  when  the  person  kept  his  mind  on  the  oum-  tions  that  the  American  Bible  House  in  Constant!- 

ber,  and  to  perform  a  variety  of  other  similar  feats,  nople  waa  built. 

always  blindfolded  and  holding  one  hand  of  the  per-  BUjBi  Fhilaiiion,  lawyer,  bom  in  Canton,  Conn.,  July 

sou  whose  thoughts  he  professed  to  read  or  follow.  28, 1814 ;  diod  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Aug.  25, 1889.    lie 

Marvelous  stories  were  told  of  his  powers  as  a  mind-  waa  educated  at  Hamilton  College,  studied  law  and 

reader,  and  he  w&s  believed  and  denounced  in  about  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  removed  to  Ohio,  became 

equal  proi>ortions.   He  traveled  through  Mexico,  Cuba,  conspicuous  in  the  antislavery  movement,  and  was 


the  streets  in  open  da> light  in  scaroh  of  hidden  oH-  ures.     He  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  the 

jects,  though  completely  blindfolded.    His  bank-note-  first  Chief  Justice  of  Dakota,  in  1861.     He  sub«io- 

n umber  test  was  his  moat  popular,  and  apparently  qucndy  removed  to  Columbun.  Mo.,  and  became  a 

mysterious  performance.    At  the  time  of  his  death  ho  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tnat  State,  and  dean  of 

hod  just  completed  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  the  State  Hniversity. 

name  of  a  member  of  the  Lamb's  Club  selected  ftt>m  Blvnti  Asa  P.,  army  ofiScer,  bom  in  Danville,  Vt., 
the  minute-book  by  two  other  members,  the  name  in  1F28;  died  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,Oct.  4,1889.  He 
and  book  bemg  known  only  to  them.  He  fainted  in  entered  the  national  service  as  achutant  of  the  Third 
a  first  attempt,  and  his  success  in  the  second  waa  Vermont  Infantry  June  20,1861:  oecome  lieutenant- 
followed  by  a  fatal  cataleptic  fit.  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Vermont  Infantry  Oct  16,  follow- 

Blhuii  Ohrifltiani  dergvman,  bora  in  Zweibrtkcken,  ing,  and  colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  of  that  State 
Geraiany,  in  1829 ;  died  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  21,  Oct.  4, 1862.  He  resigned  hia  volunteer  commission 
1889.  He  learned  the  oarpenter'a  trade  in  his  native  to  accept  the  appointment  of  captain  and  quarter- 
city,  came  to  the  United  states  in  1848,  followed  his  master  m  the  regular  army  Feb.  29.  1864,  and  waa 
trade  in  New  York  city  while  studying  for  the  Mcth-  promoted  maior  and  brevet  colonel,  March  28, 1867, 
odist  Episcopal  ministry,  and  wos  appointed  pastor  for  services  in  the  buttles  of  Lee's  Mills  and  Savage 
of  the  Second  Street  M.  £.  Churoh  in  1856.  He  waa  Station,  Vo.,  and  during  the  war.  In  the  volunteer 
hijchly  successful  and  popular,  and  untiring  in  hia  service  he  waa  brovettcd  major,  lieutenant-colonel, 
ministry,  and  on  becoming  superannuated  he  engaged  colonel,  and  brigadier-general  June  9,  1865,  for  &ith* 
in  the  building  businc&s.  acc^uiring  a  laige  fortune,  ful  and  meritorious  services.  After  the  war  he  was 
He  built  the  Qcrman  Methodist  Church  at  Fifty-first  on  duty  in  connection  with  the  national  oemeteriea. 
Street  and  Second  Avenue,  established  Brenhem  Col-  end  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  at  tibe  time  of  hia  death 
le;;e  in  Texas  and  endowed  it  with  $10,000,  and  gave  he  was  department  quartermaster  in  Boston. 
$10()00  to  Berea  College,  in  Ohio.  Booth,  ICaiy  LooIbcl  editor,  bom  in  Yaphank,  Long 

Blin,  Doctor  WiUaid,  physician,  bom  in  Auburn,  Island,  N.  Y.,  April  19, 1831;  died  in  New  York  dtv, 
N.  Y.,  Aujyr.  10,  1825;  died  ui  Washington,  D.  C,  March  5, 1889.  She  was  a  daughter  of  William  Chot- 
Feb.  21, 1889.  He  was  named  Doctor  Willard  after  field  Booth,  who  established  the  first  public  school  in 
the  eminent  physician,  removed  to  the  Western  Re-  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  She  learned  French,  German,  and 
serve  in  Ohio,  was  graduated  at  Cleveland  Medical  Latin,  ana  began  translating  from  those  languages  at 
College  in  1846,  practiced  one  year  in  lona,  Mich.,  and  an  earlv  ofie.  She  was  a  teacher  in  her  father's  school 
then  settled  in  Grand  Kapids,  where  he  gained  con-  when  fourteen  yean  old,  and  soon  afterward  gave  up 
siderable  reputation  as  a  surgeon.  At  the  outbreak  of  teaching  to  study  history,  languages,  and  the  natu- 
the  civil  war,  he  waa  appointed  sui^on  of  the  Third  nil  sciences,  and*  for  literary  work.  Among  her  ear- 
Michigan  Volunteers,  in  the  autumn  of  1861  he  be-  liest  translations  were  Mery's*^  Andr^  Chenier," 
came  a  division  sur/eon,  and  from  the  organization  Cou.*iin's  *^  Life  and  Times  of  Mme.  de  Chevreuse," 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  till  after  the  Battle  of  Mannicr's  "  Russian  Tales,"  and  Edmond  About's 
Seven  Fines  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  *^6ennaine'*  and  **Kingof  the  Mountains."    She 


came  its  surgoon-in-chief.    After  the  war  he  was  oon-  ual,"  both  translated  fW>ni  the  French.    While  trans- 

noctod  with  the  Board  of  Health  of  Washington,  and  lating  and  writing  for  the  magazines,  she  also  pre- 

became  widely  known  as  the  champion  of  a  South  pared  a  "History  of  the  City  of  New  York"  (1869). 

American  cancer  cure.    Dr.  Bliss  was  one  of  the  phy-  This  work  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  several 

sicians  and  surgeons  caUed  to  attend  President  Giur-  time.**,  the  last  edition  appearing  in  1880.    The  open- 
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ing  of  the  civil  war,  her  familiarity  with  general  his> 
toiy  and  her  skill  in  translation  led  her  to  under- 
take a  special  task  in  aid  of  the  national  cause.  This 
involvea  the  collection,  translation,  and  publication 
of  important  works  by  French  authors  wno  had  es- 
poused the  CTnion  cause,  and  who  sought  to  create  in 
Europe  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Govern* 
ment.  The  first  of  these  works,  Count  Gasparin's 
**  Ifprisinjf  of  a  Great  People,"  wa»  brought  out  two 
months  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  received 
with  a  commendation  far  in  excess  of  her  anticipa- 
tions. This  waM  followed  by  a  translation  of  G&^pa- 
rin's  ^^Amenca  before  Europe''  (1861);  Au?ustme 
Cochin's  ^*  Besults  of  Emancipation  "  and  ^^  KcAults 
of  Skvery"  (1862);  Edward  Laboulave's  "Paris  in 
America"  (1865);  two  volumes  of  Henri  Martin's 
*»  History  of  France,"  treating  of  "  The  Age  ot  Louis 
XIV  "  (1B64) ;  and  two  othen  of  the  same  work  en- 
titled "Tlie  Decline  of  the  French  Monarchy" 
(1866).  She  also  corresponded  with  friends  of  the 
United  States  Government  m  En^rland  and  France 
and  published  their  letters  in  the  New  York  daily 
newspapers  and  in  pamphlet  form  through  the  Union 
LeafTue  Club.  During  this  period  she  translated  the 
Countess  Gasparin's  "Vesper,"  "  Camille,"  and 
"  Human  Sorrows."  and  Count  Gasparin's  "  Happi- 
ness." From  1867  till  her  death  aha  edited  "  kkti^ 
pcr's  Bazar."  She  published  a  translation  of  Henri 
Martin's  abridged  "Hibtory  of  France,"  in  six  vol- 
umes (1880). 

Bowoitdif  Jonaihaii  IngendU,  scientist,  born  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1806  ;  died  in  Jamaica  J'lain.  Mass.,  Feb.  19, 
1889.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the 
mathemetician.  He  was  educated  for  a  mercantile 
career,  and  spent  many  years  as  pupercargo  of  ves- 
sels engaged  \n  the  Inclian  trade.  A  tier  retiring  from 
the  sea  ho  became  president  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany and  manager  of  several  lai^  estates.  He  in- 
nented  a  taste  for  scientifio  investigation,  which  he 
followed  to  the  close  of  his  life,  editing  several  edi- 
tions of  his  father's  "  American  Navigator,"  and  be- 
coming a  fellow  and  treasurar  of  the  American  Acad- 
emv  of  Art  and  Science.  He  assisted  his  brothers  in 
mamtaining  the  valuable  library  of  their  father  after 
his  death  as  a  librarv  of  public  reference,  till  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Boston  Public  Librarv,  and  after 
1887  gave  $600  annually  to  enlarge  the  collection. 

Bowen,  Levi  FowleTf  lawyer,  bom  in  Homer,  N.  Y., 
in  1808:  died  in  Lookport,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27, 1889.  He 
removea  to  Lockport  to  practice  law  in  1832,  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  under 
the  old  State  Constitution,  became  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  in  1815,  was  appointed  a  Supreme  Court 
judge  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1852^  and  was  afterward 
elected  for  a  full  term.  In  1857  he  served  on  the 
bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  1861  was  appointed 
provost-marshal  of  the  Twenty-eighth  New  York  Dis- 
trict, and  in  1878  was  a  second  time  elected  judge  of  the 
county  court.  Jud;;e  Bowen  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1867-'78,  and  Pres- 
dent  of  the  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Lockport. 

Breed,  William  Pratt,  clergyman,  bom  in  Green- 
bush,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13,  1816;  died  in  Philadelphia, 
l^a.,  Feb.  14,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity Of*  the  City  of  New  York  in  1843,  and  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1847,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Steuben- 
ville,  Ohio,  preached  there  till  185G,  and  then  went  to 
the  West  Spruce  Street  Presbyterian  (Uiurch  at  Pliila- 
delphia,  with  which  he  continued  till  his  death.  He 
was  twice  elected  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1 883  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Penn  - 
sylvania.  It  was  he  who  brought  about  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  John  Witherspoon  in  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  and  in  its  aid  he  delivered  "  A 
Ilirftorical  Discourse  on  Presbyterians  and  the  Revo- 
lution "  in  seventy  pulpits,  and  presented  the  cause 
also  in  ten  synods  and  presbyteries.  Beyond  special 
tracts  and  newspaper  and  review  articles  his  writings 
are  comprised  in  sixteen  volumes,  half  of  which  are 
specially  adapted  to  the  young. 


Bzidgman,  Laura  Dewey,  blind  and  deaf  mute,  bom 
in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dec.  21,  1829  ;  died  in  Soutn  Bos- 
ton. Mai<s.,  May  24,  1889.  She  was  in  possession  of 
all  tier  faculties  till  two  years  of  a^e.  and  was  then 
suddenly  prostrated  by  a  fever,  whieii  deprived  her 
of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing^  and  greatly  weak- 
ened those  of  ta>te  and  smell.  Bor  five  montlis  she 
lay  in  a  darkened  room,  and  two  years  had  (Ukssed 
before  her  general  health  was  fullv  restored.  She 
then  began  showing  a  quick  mind,  an  interest  in 
things  about  her,  and  a  desire  to  learn.  Her  neces- 
sities forced  her  to  make  a  motion  langua<^e  of  her 
own,  and  she  soon  became  able  to  communicate  her 
desires  and  distinguish  each  member  of  the  family. 
She  also  learned  to  do  a  little  sewing  and  knitting. 
About  this  time  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston, 
heard  of  her,  and  visiting  her  parents  expressed  a 
desire  to  undertake  her  education  on  plans  of  his 
own.  On  receiving  their  consent  ho  took  her  to  the 
institution  Oct.  12,  1887,  and  began  a  course  of  train- 
ing, tlie  form  and  results  of  which  have  proved  of 
phenomenal  interest  to  educators  and  scientists 
thraugbout  the  world.  The  process  of  teachincr  was 
necessarily  so  slow  that,  in  spite  of  her  remarkable 

r'sknessof  apprehension  and  eagerness  to  leam, 
hAd  attained  only  alx>ut  the  same  command  of 
language  as  that  possessed  by  ordinary  children  at 
three  years  ofage,  when  she  liad  been  under  instmc- 
tion  twenty-six  months  and  was  ten  years  old.  Her 
sense  of  touch  became  more  acute,  and  a  marked  im- 
provement was  noted  in  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste. 
She  was  from  the  beginning  of  her  training  a  most 
willing  pupil  and  patient  imitator,  seeming  to  realize 
the  purpose  of  the  simple  exercises  prepared  for  her. 
Dr.  Howe  watched  her  constantly,  studying  new  de- 
vices to  enable  her  to  comprehend  the  emotions, 
desires,  and  fresh  impressions  that  followed  the  daily 
enlargement  of  her  intellectual  powers.  When  she  had 
acquired  a  sufficient  command  of  the  finger  and 
raised-letter  languages  to  enable  her  to  converse 
with  those  about  her,  she  was  allowed  a  lai^r  circle 
of  associates  and  acquaintances ;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  her  character  and  enlightenment  of  her  mind 
were  greatly  aided  thereby.  Through  the  solitary 
sense  of  touch,  her  spiritual  nature,  moral  sense,  and 
ihtellecfc  were  barmonidusly  de^'elopcd.  The  babe 
whom  a  fever  seemed  to  have  isolated  from  her  kind 
and  doomed  to  life-long  darkness  and  ignorance  be- 
came, through  the  skillful  efforts  of  Dr.  Howe  and 
the  teachers  whom  he  specially  selected  for  her,  a 
useful  and  loving  woman,  pure  and  deeply  religious 
m  life  and  thought.  Besiaes  leai-ning  to  react  and 
write,  she  became  a  good  seamstress,  was  skilled  in 
fancy  needle-work,  operated  a  sewing-machine,  and 
did  various  kinds  of  nousework.  Her  range  of  read- 
ing was  quite  extended,  and  enabled  her  to  converse 
without  embarrassment  with  eminent  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  who  visited  her.  Many  scien- 
tific and  otlier  works  have  been  published  on  her 
remarkable  case  since  Charles  Dickens  called  atten- 
tion to  her  in  his  "  American  Notes,"  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  sent  Dr.  Howe  a  special  gold  medal  for 
his  marvelous  achievement  in  educating  her.  She 
spent  the  greater  part  of  her  time  in  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  remained  in  good 
health  till  lb76.  when  the  death  of  Dt,  Howe 
greatly  depressed  her,  but  she  continued  i-emarkably 
cheerful  to  the  close  of  her  life. 

Biigham,  Majy  Ann,  educator,  bom  in  Westborongh, 
Mass.,  Dec.  6,  1829 ;  died  near  New  Haven,  Conn., 
June  29.  1889.  She  was  educated  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary,  was  a  teacher  in  that  institution  in 
1857-'58,  taught  nearly  two  years  in  a  private  school  at 
Newton,  Mnss.,  was  principal  of  Ingliam  University 
at  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  neiirly  three  years,  and  in  1868  be- 
came an  assistant  in  Prof.  Charles  E.  West's  Brook- 
lyn Heights  Seminary,  where  she  taught  consecu- 
tively till  June  6. 1889,  when  she  resigned  to  accept 
the  presidency  or  Mt.  Hoi  yoke  Female  Seminary,  to 
which  she  hau  been  electc<l  in  March.    She  had  been 
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active  in  procaring  a  oolleire  charter  for  the  Mt.  Hoi- 
yoke  Seminary  and  estamisbins;  a  collejo^iato  oourdo 
there.  Bbe  dedincd  several  tempting  oners  of  pro- 
motion, including;  that  of  the  presidency  of  Wellesle^ 
Collofi:e.  She  was  on  her  way  to  make  farewell  calia 
on  her  Brooklyn  friends  when  she  was  killed  in  a 
railroad  accident. 

Brinleyi  Fiiiud%  lawyer,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Nov.  10, 1&(K) ;  died  in  Newport.  R.  I.,  June  15, 1889. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Collejine  in  1818.  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821,  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  1832, 1850,  and  1854,  and  of  the  State 
Senate  in  1833, 1858,  and  1863  ;  served  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  1853,  was  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council  of  Boston  three  years  and  its  presi- 
dent two  years,  and  was  commander  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  for  three  terms. 
After  removing  to  Newport  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Rhode  Island  LeglMlature  in  1869^  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in  1881, 
and  also  President  of  the  Newport  Hi^tonoal  Soci- 
ety and  of  the  Redwood  Library.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished writer,  a  forcible  debater,  and  an  impressive 
public  speaker. 

BrodUeibvi  John,  educator,  bom  in  West  Bromwich, 
England,  Oct.  8, 1811 ;  diea  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jane 
21, 1889.  He  was  brought  to  the  United  States  when 
nine,  vears  old,  was  ^^aduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1835,  became  tutor  in  mathematics  there  in  1838,  and 
in  1842  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophv  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  He 
held  the  latter  office  till  1873,  and  was  then  chosen 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  con- 
tinuing in  that  chair  till  1882.  Ho  contributed  numer- 
ous technical  articles  to  scieutiflc  publications,  particu- 
larly to  the  **  Journal "  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  andpnblished  '^  Ele- 
ments of  Mineralogy  "  (New  York,  1848) ;  "  Views  of 
tlie  Microscopic  W  orld ''  (1850) ;  ^'  Elemento  of  As- 
tronomy "  (1855) ;  and  "  Elements  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy''^(1868). 

Brawn,  Geof]^  Loringt  painter,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1814 ;  died  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  Juno  '25, 1889.  He  be- 
gan his  art  career  at  on  early  age  as  an  engraver  on 
wood  in  his  native  city,, and  for  many  years  was 
employed  engraving  illustrations  for  juvenile  publica- 
tions. The  charm  of  his  work  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  wealthy  patron  of  ait,  who  encouraged  him 
to  study  paintin-^  and  enabled  him  to  take  a  course 
of  instruction  abroad.  On  his  return  he  opened  a 
studio  in  Boston,  but  soon  afterward  went  to  Europe 
aioiin,  studied  in  the  Louvre,  pofiscd  several  years  in 
Florence,  and  returned  home  in  1660.  He  painted 
more  than  fiflv  Iand>ioapes  while  living  in  Italy. 
His  **  Crown  of'^  New  England  "  was  bought  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  during  h\»  visit  to  the  United 'States, 
and  "  The  Bay  of  New  York  "  was  bought  by  se^'cral 
New  York  merchants  and  presented  to  the  prince 
before  his  departure.  **  A  Moonlight  Scene  **  received 
a  prize  on  its  exhibition  by  tho  Art  Union  of  Rome, 
and  is  now  in  its  possession.  His  other  noted  works 
comprise  **  The  Doge'n  Palace  and  Grand  Canal," 
"  Palermo,"  *»  Atranti,"  "  Bav  of  Naples,"  "  Fount- 
ain of  Trevi,"  "  Venice,"  *^  Sunset,  Genoa,"  and 
**  Niagara  bv  Moonlight." 

Browiif  JoLi  Oalvin,  lawyer,  bom  in  Giles  County, 
Tenn.,  Jan.  6,  1827 ;  died  in  Red  Boiling  Springs, 
Tenn.,  Aug.  17,  1889.  He  wo.^  graduated  at  Jackson 
College  in  1846,  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  prac- 
ticinflr  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Neil  S.  Bn>wii. 
In  1860  he  was  a  Bell  and  Everett  presidential  elector, 
and  in  the  following  February  was  a  Union  candidate 
for  the  convention  called  to  determine  what  course 
Tennessee  shouM  pursue  in  the  impending  struggle. 
In  this  convention  he  made  a  vicrorou^  plea  for  ad- 
hesion to  the  Union.  When  the  Reccs>ion  of  Tennes- 
see was  claimed,  he  joined  the  Cont'ederato  army  as  a 
captain,  foui^ht  through  tiie  war,  attained  the  rank  of 
major-genenil,  and  was  three  times  wounded.  After 
the  war  he  became  a  railroad  surveyor,  was  promoted 
till  he  reached  the  presidc;)cy  of  tdc  Nashville  Rail- 


road, afterward  entraged  in  railroad  building  in  Ten- 
nessee, then  superintended  the  eastern  and  western  ex- 
tension of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad^  and  for  a  time 
was  receiver  of  the  entire  Texas  Pacific  system.  He 
was  president  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1870,  and  was  elected  Governor  in  1870  and  1875. 
After  retiring  from  the  executive  chair  he  was  ap- 
pointed genera]  counsel  for  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad 
and  subsequently  became  its  vice-president,  a  second 
time  its  receiver,  and  its  president  and  general  man- 
ager, holding  the  last  office  till  the  spring  of  I8^d, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  tlie 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Company. 

Brown,  Oioar  Franki  missionary,  bora  in  Perry  town- 
ship, N.  Y.,  Sept.  2, 1837 ;  diecl  in  Ainityville,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1889.  He  removed  to  New 
York  city  early  in  life,  and  for  several  years  carried 
on  a  banking  and  commission  business.  While  so 
engaged  he  became  interested  in  religious  work  and 
began  a  mission  in  a  tenement  house  in  Eleventh  Ave- 
nue, in  which  he  gathered  in  two  yean,  by  personal 
effort,  a  congregation  of  700  persons.  From  this  ten- 
ement-house mission  grew  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  West  Fifty-seoond  Street  and  a  Sunday- 
school  of  nearly  600  pupils.  His  efforts  as  a  mission- 
ary were  so  suocessful  that  he  determined  to  apply 
himself  wholly  to  religious  work  in  the  tenements 
and  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  aooordinglv  took  a 
course  in  theology,  and  in  1888  was  ordained  a  minis- 
ter of  tho  Reformed  Episcopa]  Church.  A  few  yeora 
afterward  exposure  and  devotion  to  his  work  under- 
mined his  health  and  forced  him  into  a  retirement. 

Bnllookf  WilliiDi  Fo&taioef  lawyer,  bora  in  Fayette 
County,  Ky.,  Jan.  16,  18()7;  died  near  Shelby ville, 
Ky.,  Aug.  9, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Trbusy  ivania 
University  in  1824.  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1828,  and  negan  practice  in  Louisville.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1838, 1840, 1841, 
and  1843,  was  judge  of  tbe  Fifth  Judicial  District  of 
Kentucky  from  June  27,  1846,  till  Jan.  1, 1858,  and 
was  a  professor  in  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Louisville  from  1849  till  1870.  Judffe  Bullock  drew 
up  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  tne  Kentucky  In- 
stitution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  (founded  Feb. 
5, 1842),  and  was  ita  president  fh>m  its  organization 
till  1864  and  again  from  1884  till  his  death ;  drew  up 
the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  (opene<l  Jan.  20, 1858,  and 
made  a  national  institution  March  3,  1879),  was  its 
firet  president  and  a  trustee  till  his  death ;  and  also 
prepared  the  bill  for  a  derartment  for  colored  children 
in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  1884. 

Borasi,  James  Halaon,  lawyer,  bora  in  Indiana,  Au<r. 
22,  1832 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  24,  1889. 
He  was  removed  to  Platte  County,  Mo.,  when  a  child, 
was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1858,  and 

fracticed  his  profession  actively  for  twenty  yeara.  In 
R56  he  entered  official  life  as  circuit  attorney,  was  a 
Budianan  and  Breckenridge  presidential  elector  the 
same  year,  served  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  fh)m  1868  till  1872,  and  was  elected  to  Congress 
fW>m  the  Fourth  Missouri  District  as  a  Democrat  in 
1883,  1885,  and  1887.  During  his  service  in  Congress 
he  was  a  member  of  the  committees  on  Education, 
Appropriations,  and  Revision  of  the  Laws,  of  the  se- 
lect committee  on  existing  labor  troubles,  and  of  the 
Commission  on  Ordnance  and  Gunnery. 

Cabelli  James  Lauienoe,  physician,  bom  in  Nelson 
County,  Vn.,  Auif.  26,  1818*;  died  in  Overton,  Va., 
Aug.  13, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univereity 
of  Virginia  in  1833,  ntuuied  medicine  in  Paris,  and 
was  elected  Professor  of  Anntr»mv  and  Surgery  in  the 
Univen^itv  of  Virginia.  In  1»46  \\e  was  elected  chair- 
man of  tlie  faculty.  During  the  civil  war  he  was 
surgeon  in  charge  of  the  military  hospitals  of  the 
(Confederacy  ;  in  1878  he  was  chairman  or  the  National 
Snnitarv  Conference  held  at  Washington  to  consider 
the  yeflow-fever  epidemic  that  raged  in  Southern 
cities ;  nnd  in  1879  was  appointed  a  member  of  tlie 
National  Board  of  Health  constituted  by  Congress  that 
year,  was  elected  president  by  his  associates,  and  re- 
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tained  the  afflcc  till  hU  death.    Beiidea  nameroai  re-  returned  to  Harriabura  tor  rest,  Teimned  bU  fornwr 

ports,  he  published  "The  Testimony  of  Modem  Sci-  iiboe  on  the   "  RepulilicaD,"   and  id  a  short  time 

enoc  to  Che  Unity  of  Mankind"  (New  York,  1853).  bouKht  Che    paper.      He   ohaiuied  its  nsme  to  the 

"  "     "  "         1  >      •     .               j^  bom  in  Newbury-  "  Inlelliffenoer"  nnd  advocsted  high  tans'  and  the 

.  Lo,  mnj  ;  uicu  in  Providence,  K.  1.,  prendenCial  candidac;!'  of  John   C.   Calhoun.      The 

.--^..  _., He  wai>  graduated  st  Waterville  Col-  Legislature  elected  him  State  printer,  and,  boldina 

leRe  (noff  called  Colby   UniveraiCy)  in  1B39,  and  aC  the  offiue  Ibr  five  jeare,  ha  used  its  rctunu  to  be- 

Kewton  Theolof^c«l  Seminary  in  IMfi.     In  1846  he  oome  a  ooaCractor  Ibr    the  oonstrucCioD   ol'  aeveral 

woa  Drdaioed  panCur  of  a  BapciHC  chun^h  in  Bati)(or,  secCioDS  of  the  tonnsylvania  Canal,    While  eDmired 

He.,  where  he  remained  Cwelve  years,  and,  after  hold-  on   thia  work    he    iMeame    adJutont-^tiGueral    of   Ibe 

ing  the  paatotate  of  the  First  Baptiet  church  in  Provi-  Slate.    In  1S3S  he  began  buil dins  a  oaoal  between 

decce,  B.  1„  from  1B&8  till  1B7^,  became  Profeisor  of  Che  HiseiBsippl  river  and  Lobe  PoDtdiartram,  near 

Church  Htatorf  in   Newton  Theological  Scminsry.  New  Orleaoa,  and  the  same  }ear  was  sent  Ibr  br 

In  thu  automn  of   1B73  he  wu  elei^d  Prenldeiit  of  President  Jaokson  for  a  oonsultatiuD  on  national  poli- 

VsHsar  Cnlloro.    In  ISSfi  he  resigned  thatolQoe  sod  tics.    Through  his  efforts  Pennsjirsnia  sod  other 

removed  to  Providence,  States  urxed  the  Pi«aident  to  acc«pt  >  cecond  tenn. 

Oibirt,  Oerag*  Hsniy,  author,  bom  in  Baitimora,  Cnlhoun  was  net  sstde  for  Martin  Von  Buren  as  eon- 

Md.,  Jan.  2, 180S^  died  in  Newport    B.  I.,  Msv  S4,  didate  for  Vice-President  and  James  Buchanan  wan 

1S99,     He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Georj^  Culvert,  eleiied  United  States  Senator.     Hr.  Cameron's  potit- 

thc  Aral  Lord  Baldmore,  and  on  bis  mother's  side  ol  ical  power  belnir  thua  eatablished,  he  sold  ool  lib 

the  painter  Rubens.     He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Lake  PontchortraiD  contract,  concentrated  his  Bnao- 

Colle^  in  ISSS  and  afterward  studied  at  GGCtiugen.  ctal  interests  within  hia  native  State^  founded  a  bank 

On  hiH  return  Co  Baltimore  he  became  editor  ol  the  in  MLddlelown,  and  uded  in  organiting  the  Uarris- 

"  American,"   and  while  holding  this  oSlce  aeveml  burg    and    I'ortrmouth   BallrDadT     In   1S45    be   was 

years  publL-hed  "  lUu-^'traBons  of  Phrenology,"  the  elected  United  Slates  Senator  to  succeed  Mr.  Buchan- 

flrst  American  treadoe  on  the  subject  (IBSSI,  aeveral  an,  whom  PreeidenC  Polk  had  called  to  his  Cabinet  aa 


poems,   aketchea    of   travel,    and    tranalotiona    from  Secretai;  of  State,  and  In  bia  first  term  be  acted 

lioethe  and  Schiller,    In  IMS  he  established  himself  the  Democrats  on  important  party  quesdons,  sucn  as 

Srmanently  in  Newport,  and  iu  Mibi  became  the  firat  the  Missouri  Compromise  bill.  He  also  voted  in  favor 
lyorof  t&e  cit?.  As  he  had  inbetiti-d  a  consider-  of  the  notice  to  Engrland  to  terminate  the  joint  occu- 
able  fortune  fVom  his  parents,  he  ipent  the  remainder  pancy  ol' Oregon,  oppceed  the  setllBinent  of  the  Onifon 
of  his  life  in  travel,  literary  work  tor  its  own  pleasure,  conCroveray  by  ceding  lo  England  the  region  between 
and  old-fashioned  generous  hoxpitaliCy.  He  woa  a  pi-  latitude  M  40'  and  49*  north,  nnd  advocated  the  war 
oneer  in  calling  attcrjtion  to  and  diacussing  Che  achool  with  Mexico,  On  the  tx|>inition  of  thia  term  be  be- 
of  hydropathy,  interestod  himaell'  in  all  phase4  of  cur-  came  active  in  the  People's  partv,  and  in  1666  waa  re- 
rent  thoUKbt,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  turned  to  the  Senate  as  a  Kepublioin,  though  the  new 
periodicals.  Hia  publiahcd  worka  include  "A  Vol-  party  was  defeated  in  his  Sute.  In  IB6I1  his  name 
umo  IWim  the  Lilte  of  Henry  Barclay  "  (lb33)  ;  "  Don  was  presented  at  the  Notional  Kepublican  Convention 
Carlos,"  a  mettical  version  l>om  tlio  German  (1B36) ;  for  the  preaidential  nomination.  In  the  convara  be 
"  Count  Julian,"  alra«dy  (1840) ;  "  Cabiio  "  { 1 H4U) ;  gave  hearty  supprt  to  Mr,  Lincoln,  who  after  the  in - 
"The  Battle  of  Lake"  Erie,"  oration  (18B8);  "Joan  augunition  appomted  him  Secretory  of  Wor.  He  held 
of  Arc"  (1860);  "  Arnold  and  Andr£,"  historical  this  oSce  till  Jan,  11,  I8SS,  when  ho  waa  appointed 
dntna(lSS4);  '■  Ooethe,  his  Life  and  Worka"  (ISTSj ;  Dnited  States  Minister  to  Knaaia,  where  he  rendered 
and  "  Wadsworth,  a  Biographical  Study  "  (18781.  the  notional  cause  Imnortint  service.  In  November 
Oamaron,  Bbum,  statesman,  bom  in  Maytown  (now  followiiig  the  House  of  Beprescntativca  censured  one 
Donsgal),  Laneaater  CounCy,  Pa.,  March  S,  1T99  ;  of  hia  official  acts,  for  which  the  Preaident  and  Cab- 
died  there,  June  'ii,  1H89,  lie  wax  an  orphan  when  ineC  a'.Humed  equal  rcnponalbility,  whereupon  he  r» 
Dine  yeoiB  old,  and  waa  adopted  bv  Dr.  Grahl,  of  aigned  and  returned  home.  In  1S6S  be  udcd  in 
Sunbury,    Pa.,   who  checking  a  scheme  for  the  impoachment  ot  President 

Croposcd  to  educate  Lincoln  for  inefltcicncy.     In  1866  and  1872  he  waa  te- 

im  Ibr  a  phyaician  elected  United  States  Senator,  and  in  the  latter  year 

and    to    leave    him  auoceeded  Charles  Sumner  as  chsirman  of  tlie  Com- 

his     own     practice  ;  mittee  on  Foreign  Rclationa,     In  187!  he  reaigned  his 

but  when  seventeen  seat  and  was  auccueded  by  his  snn,  JaDKS  Donald 

years  old  young  Cam-  Cameron,     He  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  Che  nomina- 

eron    ran   away  and  tion  ofGen.  Grant  lor  a  third  term  in  1880.     In  188T 

apprenticed    himself  he  made  the  last  of  bis  favorite  summer  tnpa  to  Eu- 

to    Andrew    Kenne-  rope  and  the  West  indiea,  and  on  Mareb  8,  1889,  ho 

dy,  then  publishing  tslebraled  his  ninetietb  birthday  heartily  with  his 

tlie  Northumberland  old  tHenda  and  nr'-' ' — 

>'  Gazette."     In  the  OamnMl,  John  j 

following    Tear     he     ton,  WUkea  County,  (_.... . , 

went  to  H'arrisburg  timore,  Md.,  March  12,  1B89,    He  was  graduated  at 

and    found   cniplo%-  the  University  of  Ucorgin  in  1891,  was  a  etudent  at  the 

mentin  the  offlceof  United  StaCee  Military  Academy  asborttima,  removed 

Che     "  Kepublican,"  to  Florida  aiid  studied  law,  anil  was  admiCted  Co  the 

and    ft'hile   working  biir  by  a  apeciol  act  of  the  Legialoture  in  1829  on  ao- 

thera     became     ac-  countorbeingamlnor.    He  b^ran  practicing  in  Mont- 

qnunled  with  Sam-  gomery,  Ala.,  and  aubeequenCly  removing  to  Mobile 

uel  D.  Inifhaca.  See-  badchargeofthesetClrnientofa  largenumbsrofland- 

retary    of  Slato    of  titles  that  were  complicated  by  the  obscurity  of  tlie 

Pennsvlvanio,  aAerward  BecreCarv  ol  the  United  States  early  Spaniah  grants.     In  18S6  be  wan  elected  a  mem- 

Trea-sury,     Mr.  Ingham,  who  owned  the  Doyluxtown  bcr  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1B5S  waa  appinnl- 

"  Democrat,"  induced  the  I'oung  printer  to  become  ed  an  asoociale  juaiice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

bis  editor,  and,  alter  re-catablialiing  tlie  paper,  Mr.  Court  to  fill  a  vacancy.    He  held  thia  ofiloe  t4ll  the 

Cameron  removed  to  Washington  lo  grutifv  an  anibi-  apring  of  1B61.  when  he  resigned,  relumed  South,  and 

tion  to  study  practical  (loiitica.     He  secured  work  as  a  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Coo' 

compositor  on  Ibe  "  Congressional  Becord,"  and  op-  federate  Government.    In  Februan',  18«6,  he  was  one 

plied  all  hit  leisure  to  making  the  acquaintiince  of  of  the  Southern  commissioners  in  the  Hampton  Boads. 

public  men  and   correspondiiig  for  the  DoylesCown  Alter  the  war  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  Ton 

''  Democrat."      Breaking  down  with  hard  work,  he  Pulaski,  otld,  on  being  re\^-.ed  on  parole,  aettled  in 
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New  Orleans  to  practloe.    Amonfr  his  opinioiiB  while  tional  troom  and  sent  to  North  Cairo ;  was  arrested 

a  Supreme  Court  jud^  was  a  celebrated  one  on  what  bv  the  military  authorities  at  St.  Louis  on  a  charge 

is  legally  known  as  the  great  **  State  ca!<e " — ^the  of  having  sent  quinine  through  the  Uoion  lines  to 

States  of  New  York  and  Penu»^lvania  against  Louisi-  the  Conledcrates ;  was  again  arrested  at  Norfolk  on 

nna '' — which  established  his  view  of  the  rights  of  the  a  chain^e  of  which  he  was  acquitted  ;  was  employed 

States  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  some  time  by  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  at  Fort  Monroe,  and 

OneOi  Fnuuds  Jm,  astronomer,  bom  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  then  sent  through  the  Confederate  lines  at  Richmond, 
March  17,  1S17 ;  died  in  Boston.  Mass.,  July  81, 1889.  when  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy ;  and  after  being  im- 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  where  ho  took  prisoned  several  months  in  Castle  Thunder,  was  ex- 
a  Boylston  prize  for  elocution  in  1889.  He  made  a  changed.  Beaching  Washington  in  a  destitute  con- 
special  study  of  astronomy  and  atmospheric  changes,  dition,  he  was  employed  on  we  ^^  Chronicle  "  of  that 
and  obtained  considerable  reputation  for  the  aconracy  city,  and  reported  the  last  public  speech  of  Prendcnt 
with  which  he  predicted  approaching  storms.  In  1870  Lincoln,  and  witnesMed  and  nuule  the  first  report  of 
he  visited  Europe  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  Deo.  20,  his  assassination.  During  the  trial  of  the  Lincoln  con- 
passed  the  winter  of  1870-'71  on  the  island  of  Malta,  spirators  he  reported  the  proceeding  for  the  ^'Assooi- 
whero  he  continued  his  storm  and  weather  predictions,  ated  Press."  He  roturaed  to  New  York  in  1869,  and 
and  studied  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes.  He  calcu-  became  a  reader,  writer,  and  adapter  of  plavs  for  the 
lated  the  time  for  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  March,  Union  Square  Tneatre  in  New  York  citv.  He  had  al- 
1871,  published  his  preoiction  in  the  **  Naples  and  readv  produced  plavs  founded  on  Miss  Hraddon^s  nov- 
Florence  Observer"  the  same  month,  and  reached  els  ^'^ Aurora  Floyd"  and  *^  John  Marchmore's  Lesa- 
Naples  in  time  to  see  the  display  in  April.  He  made  oy,"  and  a  version  of  ^'  No  Thoroughfare,"  all  of  which 
interesting  astronomical  discoveries.  were  socoessiully  presented.     While  connected  witli 

darter,  Bobert,  publisher,  bom  in  Earlston ,  Scotland,  the  Union  Square  and,  briefly  ,with  the  Madison  Square 
in  November,  1807 ;  died  in  New  York  <dty,  Dec.  28,  Theatre  he  adapted  many  plays,  of  which  the  loUow- 
1889.  He  received  an  academic  education,  taught  for  ing  were  the  most  popular :  **  Miss  Mnlton,"  from  Be- 
some  time  in  his  native  city,  and  on  removing  to  New  lot ;  **  The  Danicheffs,"  from  Dumas ;  *^  The  Mother's 
York  dty  became  a  tutor  in  Columbia  College.  In  Secret,"  tVom  Sardou's  "  Seraphine  "  :  **  The  Man  of 
1884  he  opened  a  book  storp  on  the  present  South  Success,"  from  Feuiliet's  *'  Mon^ov  "  ;  **  The  Cele- 
Fitth  Avenue,  and  his  business  soon  ooliged  him  to  brated  Case"  ;  ^'French  Flats"  ;  ^'^ Daniel  Bochet" ; 
seek  larger  quarters  at  the  comer  of  Canal  and  Mercer  ^*  A  Parisian  Romance  " ;  "  Felicia  "  ;  ^*  The  Creole  " ; 
Streets.  In  this  store  he  be!?an  publishing,  and  brought  *^  The  Lost  Children  " ;  **  Mother  and  Son  " ;  ^*  The 
out  reprints  of  **Symin^n  on  tlie  Atonement  and  Bantxous" ;  and  *'  The  Martyr."  He  also  wrote  the 
Intercession  of  Jesus  Chnst "  and  D' Aubign^'s  ^*  His-  drama  **•  One  Wife  "  for  Cbanotte  Thompson, 
tory  of  the  Great  Beformation."  He  was  soon  again  Ghandlflry  Fdi^  WMtmaiif  lawyer,  bom  in  Now 
forced  into  larger  quarters,  and  in  1866  made  his  Qlouceeter,  Me. ^pril  13, 1816;  dfiedm  Boston,  Mass., 
fourth  removal  and  establisned  himelf  at  Broadway  May  28, 1^9.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
and  Spring  Street.  In  1848  he  took  his  brothers  in  1884,  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  Sut- 
Walter  and  Pot^ir  into  partnership,  and  in  1874  his  folk  County.  Mass.,  nar  in  1887.  While  a  student  ho 
son  Robert  Carter,  Jr.,  the  firm  name  being  Robert  introduced  tnc  novelty  in  journalism  of  reporting  law 
Carter  &  Brothers.  The  Arm  has  entered  largely  into  proceedings,  and  for  ten  years  was  law  reporter  of 
the  publication  of  theological  and  religious  works,  rep-  the  Boston  *^  Advertiser."  He  also  established  *^  The 
resenting  every  evangelical  denomination.  Mr.  Car-  Law  Reporter."  in  the  year  of  his  adnussion  to  the 
ter  survived  all  his  early  contemporaries,  was  the  old-  bar,  ana  conducted  it  tbr  ten  years.  From  student 
est  living  manager  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  days  till  his  death  he  maintained  an  active  conneo- 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  tion  with  journalism,  and  at  one  time  purchased  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  *'  Advertiser,"  and  was  its  laigost  stockholder  for 

Oundj,  Lewis  OoohTii.  lawyer,  bom  in  New  York  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
city,  Oct.  27. 1829 ;  died  in  Philadelphiaj  Pa.,  Nov.  Irom  1840  till  1846,  and  aeain  in  1862-'63,  and  of  the 
18j  1889.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  when  a  Common  Council  from  1848  till  1846,  serving  the  last 
child,  and  was  graduated  at  the  Central  High  School  two  ycaro  as  its  presiding  officer.  In  1846  he  was 
in  1842.  Ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849,  and  chosen  city  solicitor,  and  held  that  office  till  Nov.  21. 
applied  himself  wholly  to  criminal  practice,  and  it  is  1868,  when  he  resigned,  but  was  retained  as  special 
stud  that  he  never  lost  a  case.  Before  he  was  twenty-  counsel  in  the  management  of  city  affidrs  for  several 
five  years  old  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  as  a  years.  He  revised  the  dty  charter  in  1864,  and  in  the 
Democrat.  In  1866  he  was  a  candidate  for  district-  same  year  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive 
attorney  of  Philadelphia  County,  but  the  office  was  Counol.  About  twenty  years  ago  deafhess  compelled 
awarded  his  opponent  after  a  contest.  In  1860  he  him  to  abandon  jury  cases  in  the  courts,  but  he  con- 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Conven-  tinued  to  do  a  laifie  ousiness  as  counsel, 
tion  that  met  in  Charleston,  and  was  one  of  those  CHiandler,  Balph^  naval  officer,  bom  in  New  York, 
who  assembled  in  Baltimore  after  the  party  breach.  Aug.  28, 1829 ;  died  in  Hong-Kong,  China,  Feb.  10. 
He  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  presidency.  1889.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  Unitoa 
and  through  the  civil  war  was  a  war  Democrat,  ana  States  navy  Sept.  27, 1846 ;  was  promoted  passed  mid- 
an  active  abolitionist.  Under  Ids  former  law-student,  shipman,  Oct.  6,  1861 ;  master,  Sept.  16,  1866 ;  lieu- 
Qov.  Pattison,  he  became  Attorney-General  of  Penn-  tenant,  the  following  day  ;  lieutenant-commnnder, 
sylvania,  and  in  1880  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  July  16,  1862 ;  commander,  July  26,  1866 ;  captain, 
Democratic  Convention.  The  latter  years  of  his  life.  June  6,  1874;  commodore,  March  1,  1884;  rear- 
were  occupied  with  corporation  and  civil  practice.  admiral,  Oct.  7, 1886 ;  and  was  appointed  to  the  com- 

Ouaiiruif  Aunftos  B.,  playwright,  bom  in  Bordeaux,  mand  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  Nov.  22, 1886.   During 

France,  Oct.  81,  1820 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  his  service  in  the  navy  he  was  on  sea  duty  twenty- 

27, 1889.    He  was  graduated  at  Dublin  University  in  seven  years  and  five  months,  on  shore  or  other  duty 

1848,  and  came  to  the  United  States.    Being  an  expert  fourteen  years  and  five  months,  and  was  unemployed 

stenog^pher,  he  found  employment  on  the  New  York  three  years  and  seven  months.    Ho  participated  in 

^^ Herald"  as  law  reporter,  dramatic  critic,  editonal  the  blockade  and  capture  of  Mazatlan  and  in  two 

writer,  and  Crimean  War  corn»pondcnt  till  1868,  skirmishes  in  its  vicinity,  in  the  Mexican  War ;  sur- 

whcn  he  became  associated  with  BDnn  Pitman  in  the  veyed  the  Panama  river  and  its  affluents  while  on 

preparation  of  text-books  on  stenography  in  New-  ooast-survey  duty  ;  was  a  lieutenant  on  the  United 

— .  AXL._      o.i. ..I-  I M. J  ^ 1. —  States  steamship  "  V'andalia"  in  the  cnffaffementoff 

Port  Royal  on  Nov.  7, 1861 ;  was  on  the  *^  Ban  Jacin- 
to" in  the  attack  on   the  Rewell*s  Point  batteries, 

just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.     He  was  and  the  capture  of  Norfolk  in  1862;  and  as  lieutenant' 

taken  prisoner  on  the  capture  of  MempLLi  by  the  na-  commander  was  in  command  of  the  ^^  Huntsville," 
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'*  Lenapee,''  ^^  Meumcc,"  in  which  he  took  part  in 
the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  and 
tbe  works  for  the  defense  of  Wilmington,  and  the 
monitor  ^^Saniramon,*'  with  which  he  cleared  tlie 
James  river  of  torpedoes  almost  up  to  Richmond. 
After  the  civil  war,  oe  discovered  and  surveyed  the 
Cultivator  shoal  off  Cape  Cod ;  was  executive  otliecr 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  from  1870  UU 1874;  com- 
manded the  *^  Bwatara  *'  on  the  expedition  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus,  and  landed  scientiflc  parties  on 
Desolation  and  Chatham  islands,  at  New  Zealand,  and 
Tasmania ;  hastened  to  the  Auckland  Islands  to  rescue 
a  party  of  Germans  reported  to  be  in  dlstroM  there, 
for  which  he  was  tlionked  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment ;  and  was  commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  fh>m  1884  till  his  assi^ment  to  command  the 
Asiatic  squadron. 

Ghapman,  John  Oadiby.  artist,  bom  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  in  1808;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28, 1889. 
Ue  studied  painting  in  Borne  with  Gibson,  Craw- 
ford, and  Terry,  and  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States  had  studios  in  New  York  and  Washington. 
While  in  New  York  he  gave  instruction  in  wood 
ongravini;  for  many  years,  was  a  founder  of  the  Cen- 
tury CluD,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Bome,  Italy,  where, 
oxceptiog  brief  residences  in  Paris,  he  lived  till  within 
a  few  vears.  Before  permanently  rctumini;  to  New 
York^  ne  made  an  artistic  tour  of  Mexico.  His  paint- 
ings mdude "  The  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,"  m  the 
rotunda  of  the  National  Capitol ;  **  Sunset  on  the  Cam- 
paffna"  ;  "  Etruscan  Girl "  ;  '*  Vintage  Scene  "  ;  and 
*^  Stone  Pines  in  the  Barberini  Valley '°  ;  and  his  etch- 
ings, "  The  Return  from  the  Vintage"  ;  "  A  Monk 
asking  for  Alms  "  ;  **  Italian  Goatnerds  "  ;  "  The 
Gleaner"  ;  "  A  View  on  the  Campugna" ;  and  "  The 
Departure  of  Sancho." 

Ohaiei  Be^amin,  historian,  horn  in  Auburn,  N.  H., 
July  7,  1799;  died  there.  May  8,  1889.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  millwright's  trade  and  followed  it  for 
several  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
early  abolitionists  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1835 
helped  to  organize  and  became  treasurer  of  the  Ches- 
ter Antislavery  Society.  Subseaucntly,  with  a  few 
other  abolitionists,  he  guaranteed  the  expense  of  the 

fublioation  of  **  The  Herald  of  Freedom  "  at  Concord, 
n  1869  he  published  a  large  illustrated  history,  of 
more  than  700  pages,  of  the  old  town  of  Chester,  on 
the  compilation  of  which  he  had  been  engaged  tor 
many  years,  and  which  Ls  regarded  as  an  exceedingly 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  his  State. 
Ho  took  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  did  much  to  promote  it. 

Ghittenden,  Simeon  Baldwin,  merchant,  bom  in  Guil- 
ford, Conn.,  March  29, 1814 :  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
April  14,  1889.  Before  he  became  of  age  he  joined  a 
brother  in  openinir  a  store  in  New  Haven,  and  he  re- 
mained there  till  1842,  when  he  removed  to  New  York 
city  and  established  himself  in  the  wholesale  dry- 
goods  businesf),  with  residence  in  Bnioklyn.  He  ap- 
plied himself  clone ly  to  his  business  till  1874,  and  then, 
on  being  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Third  New  York 
District  as  a  BepubFican,  to  fill  the  vacanev  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  re- 
tired from  active  mana^ment.  During  the  civil  war 
he  gave  unstintingly  ot  his  time,  labor,  and  money  to 
uphold  the  Government ;  was  a  founder  of  the  Union 
Defense  Committee  of  New  York  on^l  the  War  Fund 
Committee  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  one  of  the  Northern 
merchants  who  were  black-listed  in  a  Richmond 
new.spa|>er  because  of  their  Union  sentiment*.  He 
was  a  founder,  and  for  eight  years  managing  director, 
of  the  Brooklyn  "  Union,"  which  was  established  in 
1863  to  promote  the  national  cause.  While  actively 
engaged  in  business  he  was  a  founder  of  the  Conti- 
nental Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  Continental 
Bank,  a  trustee  of  the  United  StutesTriLst  Company, 
director  of  the  Union  Ferry  Company,  President  of 
the  Now  Haven  and  New  London  K.iiii*oad  Company, 
and  director  of  other  railroad  companies  and  corpo- 
rations.     He  also  was  a  founder  of  the  Churoli  of 


the  Pilffrima,  the  Brooklyn  Libranr,  and  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  and  contriouted  liberally  to 
the  support  of  each.  To  Yale  University  he  gave 
$250,000,  including  $100,000  for  a  new  fire-proof 
library  building  in  1887,  and  proportionate  t^ums  to 
the  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  Children's  Aid  Society,  tlie 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  to  Yale  University  for 
the  endowment  of  a  professorship  conditioned  that 
it  should  not  be  named  aiter  him  during  his  lifetime. 
His  congressional  career  extended  to  1881.  During 
almost  tiie  whole  of  his  iservice  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Coinage.  He  strongly  opposed  in- 
creased coinage,  defends  the  nationu  'banking  sya- 
tem,  oppoeea  tne  amendment  to  the  resumption  act 
of  1876  requiring  the  Government  to  reissue  the  re- 
deemed le^ral  tenders,  and,  believing  that  such  reissue 
would  virtmillv  be  a  new  Issue,  made  up  a  test  case 
for  the  Unitca  States  Supremo  Court  and  was  there 
defeated,  but  on  grounds  deemed  unsound  by  many 
constitutional  lawyers.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Washington  on  the  steps 
of  the  Sub-Treasury  building  in  Wall  Street 

Olaytan.  John  Mladlgton,  lawyer,  born  in  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  Oct.  18,  1840;  died  in  Plummerville, 
Ark.,  Jan.  29,  1889.  He  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  in  Barton's  Seminary  at  Village 
Green,  Pa.,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  m 
Jefferson  County,  Ark.  In  1870-'72  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tiie  State  Assembly,  in  1872-'74  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  1876-'86,  sheriff  of  the  oounty,  being  elected 
to  the  latter  olficc  five  times  in  Kuccession,  the  last 
time  having  no  opposition  and  polling  the  entire  vote 
of  both  parties.  In  1888  he  was  tlie  Bepublican 
candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Second  Arkanaas  Dis- 
trict, and,  though  he  did  not  receive  the  Governor's 
certificate  of  election,  both  he  and  bis  friends  claimed 
that  he  had  been  elected.  He  instituted  a  contest  for 
the  office,  und  went  to  Plummerville  to  take  testi- 
mony in  support  of  his  claim.  This  occupied  him 
several  days,  and  in  the  evening  of  Jan.  29,  while  sit- 
ting at  a  table  to  write  a  letter  in  his  room  at  a 
boring-house,  he  was  shot  dead  through  a  window 
by  some  person  concealed  outside  of  the  house.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Gen.  Powell  Clayton,  formerly 
United  States  Senator  from  Arkansas.  The  assassin 
has  not  been  arr&'ited. 

Ooloodk,  William  F.,  lawyer,  bom  in  South  Carolina ; 
died  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  June  18,  1889.  He  was 
graduated  in  South  Carolina  College  in  1823,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  represented  Prince  William's  Par- 
ish in  the  Leginlaturc  for  several  terms,  and  was  for 
some  time  Speaker.  He  was  a  Beprescntati  ve  m  Con- 
gress from  1849  till  1863.  Previous  to  and  during  the 
civil  war  he  wa«  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston. 
He  wa.s  a  member  of  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention held  in  Charlet^ton  in  1860,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  earnest  advocates  of  secession. 

Oollin,  John  F.,  author,  bom  in  Hillsdale,  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y..  Ai)ril  80,  1802 ;  died  there,  Sept.  1(», 
1889.  He  receivea  a  common  school  education,  and 
eniraged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  member  ot  the  Aj^ecmbly,  and  in  1845  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Twenty-nintli  New  Y'ork 
District.  During  1879 -'S4  he  published  four  volumes 
of  political  history,  which  are  on  the  shelves  of  near 
ly  every  State  library  in  the  country  and  the  libraries 
of  many  historical  societies. 

GoUins.  Charles  Sidney,  ioumalhtt,  bom  in  Utica,  N. 
Y.,  Apnl  23.  16J7 ;  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  19, 
1889.  His  father  wos  a  manufacturer  of  carpenters' 
tools,  and  the  son  learned  the  trade.  But  at  the  age 
of  -sixteen,  impelled  by  a  love  of  adventure,  he  shipped 
before  the  mast,  on  a  Vh«iler,  for  a  four-years'  voyage 
around  the  globe.  \V  hile  the  vessel  was  oif  the  coast 
of  Caiitbmia,  during  the  Mexican  War,  the  crew  par- 
ticipated in  a  military  movement  led  by  Commoaore 
Stockton.  Alter  his  return  home,  young  Collins  went 
into  business  with  his  lather,  flret  in  BufTdo,  N.  Y., 
and  allerward  in  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Still  later  he  worked 
OS  a  tool-  maker  in  Rochester.    He  was  thua  employed 
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I,  whoa  Alexander  Mnnn,  editor  of  tbe  Rocbee- 


ckK,  and  wis  told  bv  l^heslor  P.  Dewey,  hit  usociate 
editor,  thet  it  was  a  mechaaifl  namcil  Collins.  Ths 
youna  lool-nuiker — who,  by  tbo  way,  was  the  mmt 
expoit  man  at  tho  trade  id  the  i^ity — was  at  once  in- 
vited to  s  place  on  the  al^ffortho  "  Anieriean,"  which 
be  acwpted.  Three  years  later,  when  tbat  paper 
«aa  mcrj^ed  in  the  "  Democrat,"  he  became  city  edi- 
tor, which  place  he  held  until  ISM,  when  for  a  short 
Unie  he  wai  agent  in  New  Vork  city  for  the  State 
Associated  Prens,  and  later  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Troy  -'Times,"  Retiiminft  to  his  pent  in  the  office 
of  the  "Democrat,"  he  remuned  there  till  1668,  when 
ho  eslabtiehed  the  Eocheator  daily  "  Chronicle,"  and 
wai>  ita  cliiel'  editor  till  it  waa  eonaolidatod  with  the 
'-Democnit"  io  1670.  He  then  calabliahed  the 
"News-Letter,"  a  Sunday  -  mumins  paper.  Two 
yeare  Uter  ha  returned  to  the  Troy  ''^Tiraea,"  on 
which  paper  he  was  an  editorial  writer  fVom  tbat  time 
Dntil  hiB  death.  He  waa  at  hla  deak  in  the  offluo, 
writing  an  article,  when  tbe  fttal  ■troke  of  apoplexy 
came,  and  the  pen  dropped  in  the  middle  of  a  acn- 
tence.  Mr.  Collinx,  though  his  school  advanlages  had 
been  small,  bad  tbe  educntion  that  comes  of  a  Sne 
memory  and  macb  good  reading.  Ho  wan  remarkably 
familiar  with  tbe  political  and  llnancia]  history  of  the 
coUDtry,  and  remembered  minulelv  the  careers  of  our 
public  men  j  and  this,  combined  viith  an  acutely  lojii- 
col  mind,  nincerity  of  oonfiction,  and  an  agreeable 
natural  style,  made  him  one  of  the  beet  of  journalists. 

Oodka,  mnbrn  Hsmr,  cletmrnao,  bcm  in  Bloomfleld, 
N.  J.,  iQ  Uclober,  183Y :  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  2S, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  tbe  UniveMity  of  the  City 
of  New  YoAin  1858,  nnd  at  the  Qeneral  Tbeolo^ead 
Seminary  of  the  Proleetanl  Episcopal  Church  in  1868, 
>nd  immediately  after  hii  orainatioo  wu  appointed 
assistant  to  Che  Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.  D., 
now  Bishop  of  Wearern  New  York.  From  this  serv- 
ice he  waa  called  lo  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Church, 
tn  Lansingburx.  N.  Y.,  whore  he  nmiaincd  till  1H67. 
He  then  became  one  of  the  assiaUnt  ministers  of  Trin- 
ity pariah,  in  New  York  oitv,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  ohaige  of  St.  John'a  Chapel,  in  Varick  Street. 
He  composed  a  mass  service  and  a  burial  service,  both 
of  which  ehcited  hiirh  oommendatlon  ;  wrote  numer- 
ous articles  ou  the  lubjeot  of  Church  music  for  peri- 
odicals, published  a  book  of  hymns,  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Church  Mu<ic  Association  and  the  Oratorio 
Socie^  for  nearlv  fltttca  years. 

Oai,  Bamosl  BcdUnn,  statesman,  bom  in  Zanesville, 


army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  afterwanl  a  repre- 
aeotative  in  Congress  Trout  New  Jersey),  and  a  aon 
of  Eliekiet  T»yIor  Coi,  well  known  in  the  early  po- 
litical hiiitoiy  of  Ohio.  He  was  gnutuated  at  Brown 
University  in  1846,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
Uie  bar  in  Cincinnati,  traveled  in  Europe  from  IBM 
till  186S,  and  on  his  return  settled  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  become  editor  of  the  "  Ohio  Statesman," 
whicii  was  then  tho  Democratic  organ  of  tiic  Stale. 
In  1865  be  was  appointed  secreCary  of  the  O,  S.  lega- 
tion at  London,  but  declined  the  office,  preferring  Ibe 
similar  one  at  Lima,  Peru,  which  he  oocupied  about  a 
year.  UetumiDg  home  in  13^6,  he  wan  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Democrat,  and  began  hia  long  servica 
in  that  body  on  Wnrch  *,  18ST,  By  three  re-elections 
he  held  bis  membership  till  1865,  covering  two  ad- 
ministrations aod  the  period  of  the  dvil  war.  In  1664 
he  was  defeated  by  Scbuvler  Colfax  as  candidato  of 
hia  party  for  tho  apeakerahip  of  the  House  of  Kepro- 
sentatives,  and  in  1865  removed  to  New  York  city. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  tbe  Sixth  New 
York  DintricI,  and  between  the  eli-ction  and  the  as- 
i«embling  of  Congress  he  made  another  trip  to  Europe. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1B70,  bin  Republican  opponeit 
being  Horace  Otretey,  and  was  nominated  lor  con- 
gress man-at-large  in  137S,  when  the  entire  Demo- 
cratic State  ticket  was  defeated;  but  the  death  of 
James  Brooks  soon  afterward  caused  a  vacancy,  and 
he  was  agun  elected,  and  took  his  seat  Deo.  1, 1873. 
From  that  time  till  1885  he  remained  in  Congress  con- 
tinually, and  when,  in  March,  1885,  ho  was  nominated 
and  confirmed  as  United  States  minifter  lo  Turkey 


c  President  to  withdraw 


might  « 
.    __      .    .    ionofU..    ..  _.  .        .,   _ 
iself,  by  a  resolution  of  his  own,  the  work  of  the 
new  census  law  ;  and  be  was  also  the  author  of  tl:e 

Kan  of  Bpportioimientthat  wan  adopted  by  tiic  House, 
e  retained  tbe  Turkish  ministry  but  n  year,  and, 
returning  to  New  York,  wa<  ajatn  elected  to  Congrcsa 
to  till  a  vaouicy  in  the  Ninth  District,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1688.  During  his  career  in  Congress  he 
was  several  times  Speaker  pro  Irm,  of  t)ie  House ;  was 
a  promoter  of  the  Life-Savmg  Service  fnm  lis  inoc]v 
tioo,  and  ila  most  constant  champion ;  secured  in- 
creased pay  and  vacations  without  deduction  of  pay 
for  letter-carriers,  and  was  a  repent  of  tho  Smithso- 
nian Inititution.  Ho  was  an  able  debater,  and  a  man 
of  great  humor.  He  was  author  of  "  The  Buc!tcye 
Abroad"  (1868);  "Puritanism  in  Polilica"  (1863); 
"  Eight  Years  in  Congress  "  (186B1 ;  "  A  Beareb  for 
Winter  Sunbeams"  (1870);  "Why  wo  Laugh" 
(1SI6);  "Free  Land  and  Free  Trade  "(1876);  "Arc- 
tic Sunbeams"  (IBSS):  "Orient  Sunbeams"  (1882); 
"Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislatian"  j;iB8fi) ; 
"  The  Isles  of  the  Princes  "  and  "The  Divonions  of 
a  Diplomat  in  Turkev"  (1887). 

Orsnr,  John,  manufacturer,  bom  in  New  York  city, 
about  1826  ;  died  in  Chicago,  HI.,  Oct.  IB,  1B89.  He 
was  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  for  many  years  prior  to 
ie6S  was  a  member  oY  the  New  York  dnn  of  Jeaup, 
Kennedy  &  Co.  He  was  alio  President  of  the  Mer- 
oantile  Library  Asaooiation  and  a  member  of  the 
Century  and  Union  League  Clubs.  In  1861!  ho  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  where  he  became  senior  member 
of  the  railroad-supply  ftnn  of  Crerar,  Adams  A  Co., 
1're.Hldent  of  the  Joliet  and  Chica^  Railroad,  director 
in  numerous  financial  institutions,  and  a  patron  and 
director  of  rcliinou^,  educational,  and  charitable  or- 
ganiiations.  His  only  political  ofHcc  wsh  that  of  Re- 
publican presidential  elector  in  1888.  He  was  never 
married.  During  his  reaidenoe  in  Chicago  he  gave 
away  large  aums  of  money  annually.  Hia  will  made 
liberal  W|uests  to  his  relativee,  buainess  associates, 
former  Now  York  partners,  old  friends,  and  the  insti- 
tutions he  was  interested  in,  and  set  apart  the  re- 
mainder of  his  estate,  estimated  at  tli,£AU,00O,  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  a  John  Crerar  Publio 
Library  In  Chicago,  Aom  which  aen.<wtional  norali 
and  akeptical  worka  are  to  bo  cjtcluded. 
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(Mj,  Daiid  Qoodman,  journalist,  born  in  New  York 
city,  Nov,  3,  1829 ;  died  there,  April  29,  1889.  He 
learned  and  followed  the  silversmith's  trade  a  year, 
studied  in  the  University  of  New  York,  and  be<»me 
a  reporter  on  the  New  York  *^  Evening  Post''  in  1855. 
He  spent  three  years  with  the  ^^ Evening  Post"  and 
the  ''  New  York  Herald,"  and  in  1858  established  tlie 
*' Daily  News"  in  Rockford,  111.  Betuming  to  New 
York,  he  was  city  editor  and  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  '^Worid"  from  1860  till  1872,  and  was 
afterward  editor  of  the  New  York  "DaUy  Graphic" 
till  1878,  when  failing  health  compelled  his  retirement 
from  refl^ar  office  duties.  In  1872  he  predicted  the 
financial  panic  that  occurred  in  the  following  year, 
and  designated  the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  as  the 
one  that  would  first  fail.  He  was  a  freouent  contrib- 
utor to' periodicals.  He  published  a  ^^  History  of  He- 
construction  "  (New  York,  1868),  a  "  Primer  of  Posi- 
tivism "  (1876),  and  other  books. 

Oolyofi  Enitos  Di.  lawyer,  bom  in  Whitehall,  Wash* 
ington  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1802 ;  died  in  Greenwich,  N. 
Y.,  Oct.  15, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univei> 
sity  of  Vermont  in  1826,  was  elected  to  the  New  York 
Assembly  in  1888  and  1841,  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1846,  and  wais  United  States  minister  to  Peru  trom 
1862  till  1870.  In  1854  he  became  the  second  judge 
of  the  city  court  of  Brooklyn^  and  served  till  1861, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  member 
of  the  firm  of  Culver,  Parker  A  [Chester  A.J  Arthur. 

Onmmiii,  Hugh  Harti  lawyer,  bom  in  Liverpool,  Perry 
County,  Pa.,  May  25, 1841 ;  died  in  Cresson  Springs, 
Pa.,  Aug.  11,  1889.  He  removed  to  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  in  1862,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1864,  and  practiced  till  1878,  when  he  waa  elected 
presidin^r  judge  of  the  Lycoming  County  district  for  a 
term  of  ten  years.  He  brought  a  large  arrearage  of 
business  up  to  date  within  two  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  hid  term  had  kept  the  business  of  the  courts  well 
in  hand  and  reduced  their  annual  expenses  about  half. 
On  retiring  from  the  bench  he  resumed  practice  in 
Williamsport,  and  was  so  engaged  when  the  terrible 
flood  of  June  1,  1889,  swept  the  West  Branch  valley. 
He  devoted  his  entire  time  and  energy  to  the  relief  of 
sufferers  by  the  disaster,  worked  day  and  night,  was 
fleeted  treasurer  of  the  Williamsport  Citizens'  Kelief 
Committee,  was  appointed  one  of  the  State  Flood 
commissioners,  ana  was  unanimously  selected  as  resi- 
dent representative  and  official  executive  tor  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  fund  to  the  Conemaugh  valley 
sufferers.  He  responded  at  once  to  the  new  call  of 
duty,  thous^h  worn  out  and  broken  in  health  by  his 
arduous  labors,  and  remained  at  his  post  till  within 
a  month  of  his  death,  when  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  active  duty^  and  died  almost  withm  sight  of  the 
scene  of  his  heroic  work. 

Oorleji  Jtmei,  clergyman,  bom  in  Roscommon  Coun- 
ty, Ireland,  Oct.  25, 1796  ;  died  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
Julv  24, 1889.  His  early  education  was  meager,  but 
a  thorough  teacher  of  mathematics  settled  near  liis 
home,  and  he  applied  himself  with  great  eagerness  to 
this  study,  and  when,  in  1817.  he  came  to  the  United 
States  he  quickly  found  employment  as  bookkeeper 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1819  he  removed  to  Frederick, 
Md.,  to  accept  the  office  of  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
the  county  academy.  While  so  employed  he  felt  a 
call  to  become  a  priest  in  the  Boman  Catnolio  Church, 
and  studied  French  and  Latin.     In  1629  he  com- 

Sleted  his  theological  studies,  and,  after  being  or- 
ained.  returned  to  the  college  in  1831.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Natural  Science, 
and  held  that  chair  for  forty -eight  years.  His  special 
subject  of  investigation  was  astronomy.  He  laoored 
enthusiastically  to  secure  an  observatory  for  George- 
town College,  and  in  1844  succeeded.  lie  first  deter- 
mined the  meridian  line  of  Washington.  His  obser- 
vationA,  made  before  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory,  aided  the  projectors  of  that 
institution  in  determining  a  location  for  it,  and  have 
recently  been  verified  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment astronomers  and  accepted  as  accurate  by  those 
connected  with  the  English  Boyal  Obscrvatoryi 


.  Oatler,  William  P.,  abolitionist,  bora  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  July  12, 1818  ;  died  there,  April  11, 1889.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  the  Bov.  Manasseh  Cutler  (1742- 
1823).  who  was  one  of  the  first  scientific  explorers  of 
the  White  mountains,  took  an  active  part  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  was  a  Bepre- 
sentative  in  Congress  from  MassachuFCtts  in  1800-^04. 
William  was  griuiuat«d  at  the  Ohio  University,  was 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1844-^47,  Speaker 
during  the  last  term,  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1850,  President  of  the  Marietta 
and  Cincinnati  Bailroad  from  1850  till  1860,  and  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  July  4, 1861,  till  Biarch 
4, 1863,  serving  on  the  committees  on  militia  and  on 
invalid  pensions.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  and  an 
early  abolitionist,  and  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  his  Church  in  1857  condemning 
the  doctrine  that  slavery  was  sanctioned  bv  the  Bible, 
as  a  fundamental  error  with  which  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  no  sympathy.  He  gave  much  of  his  time 
to  literaiy  work,  and  made  many  political  and  his- 
torical addresses. 

Duia,  EdmBBd  LordL  lawyer,  bom  in  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  Jan.  29,  1817;  died  there,  April  25,  1889.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1839,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  practiced  in  Wilkesbarre  till 
1846.  As  commander  of  the  Wyoming  artillerists  he 
tendered  tlie  services  of  the  company  for  duty  in 
Mexico  in  1846,  and  served  creditably  in  that  country 
till  July,  1848,  when  he  wa<*  mustered  out,  and  re- 
sumed |[>ractice.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  nu»or-^eneral  of  the  Ninth  Division  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Militia.  He  was  appointed  commandant  of  uie 
State  camp  of  organization  and  instruction  near  bis 
home  in  1B62,  elected  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-third  Begiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  in 
October,  1 862,  and,  serving  till  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
mustered  out  witli  the.ram^  of  brevet  brigadier-gener- 
al. Betuming  to  his  home,  he  practiced  law  till  1867. 
when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Eleventh  Judicial 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  ten  years. 

Daviif  Jolm  Lee,  naval  officer,  bom  in  Carlisle^  Sulli- 
van County.  Ind.,  Sept.  8, 1825;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  12, 1889.  He  was  appointed  a  midship- 
man in  the  United  States  navy,  Jan.  9, 1841 ;  was  pro- 
moted passed  midshipman,  Auff.  10,  1847;  master, 
Sept.  14, 1855 ;  lieutenant  the  lolTowing  day ;  lieuten- 
ant-commander, July  16, 1862;  commander,  July  25, 
1866 ;  captain^  Feb.  14, 1878 ;  commodore,  Feb.  4. 1882; 
and  rear  admiral,  Oct.  80,  1885;  and  was  retired  Sept. 
8.  1887.  He  was  on  sea  duty  twenty-six  years  and 
eleven  months,  on  shore  or  oUier  duty  fourteen  years 
and  ten  months,  and  was  unemployed  six  years  and 
three  months.  His  first  actual  service  was  on  block- 
ading duty  off  Mexican  ports  in  1845-'46.  In  1849 
he  captured  a  piratical  vessel  near  Macao,  China,  and 
from  that  time  till  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  on  home  stations  and  squadrons  and  on  ooast- 
survev  duty.  On  Oct.  12. 1861,  while  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  **  Water  Witch,"  he  was  engaged  in  the  at- 
tack upon  tlio  Confederate  ram  *•*•  Manassas,"  at  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi  river  passes,  and  for  his  serv- 
ices was  offered  the  command  of  the  **  Water  Witch," 
but  declined  in  favor  of  a  senior  officer.  He  was  ait- 
crward  in  command  of  the  steamer  "  Vixen."  the 
gunboat  "  Wissahickon,"  and  the  iron-clad  "  Mon- 
tauk,"  all  of  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
and  captured  numerous  prizes  and  bumed  a  Confed- 
erate schooner  loaded  witn  aims  in  the  Little  Ogeechee 
river,  besides  taking  part  in  the  attacks  on  Forts 
Wagner,  Sumter,  Gregg,  and  Moultrie,  and  other 
fortifications  and  batteries.  In  February,  1868.  he 
enL;agc>d  Fort  McAllister  and  sank  the  privateer 
^*  Nashville."  Alter  the  war  he  was  on  duty  at  the 
Philadelphia  and  Washington  navy  yards,  served  on 
the  Light-house  Board  for  three  years,  commanded 
the  flai-ship  **  Trenton  "  in  the  European  squadron, 
and,  after  nis  promotion  to  rear  admiral,  performed 
his  lost  duty  as  commander  of  the  Asiatic  squadron. 

Dawwmi  fnuids  W.f  journalist,  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, May  17, 1S40 ;  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Biarch, 
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12, 1889.    He  ODtered  jonnxaliBm  in  London,  but,  be-  works  of  fiction,  soon  changed  it  to  a  weekly,  and, 

coming  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  Southern  States  after  Mr.  Wilson's  death,  began  to  bring  out  illua- 

at  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war,  attached  himsell'  to  tnited  editions  semi-annually,  thus  becoming  also  the 

the  Confoderatc  steamer  '^  Ka^^hville  "  while  she  was  pioneer  in  American  illustrated  joumalii<m.    In  1862 

in  English  waters.    After  that  vessel  had  run  the  ne  ceased  publishing  *^  brother  Jonathan  "  because 

blookiide  at  Beaufort  he  was  appointed  a  master's  of  the  increasing  costliness  of  paper  and  his  unwili- 

mate  in  the  Confederate  navy.    Ho  served  a  short  ingness  to  charge  more  than  one  dollar  a  year  for  it. 

time  fit  Norfolk,  then  resigned  his  commission  and  i)sa]ief  Ghaiies,  author,  bom  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  Nov. 

enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  battery  attached  to  the  Army  10,  1818;  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  18, 1889. 

of  Northern  Virginia.    He  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap-  From  1882  till  1864  he  was  in  mercantile  business  in 

tain,  and  after  tne  war  became  a  reporter  on  tne  Boston.    In  early  life  he  acquired  a  taste  for  Ameri- 

Kichmond  ^*  Examiner"  and  ^*  Dispatch,"  then  on  can  history,  and  began  a  collection  of  books,  pam- 

the  Charleston  **  Mercury,"  and  in  1866  acquired  an  phlets,  sermons,  and  addresses  relating  to  the  early 

interest  in  the  Charleston  *^  News,"  afterward  con-  nistorv  of  New  Enffland,  which  is  now  veiy  valuable, 

solidated  with  the  *^  Courier,"  and  was  appointed  He  edited  Gov.  Bradford's  *' History  of  Plymouth 

editor-in-chief.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Plantation"  (1856)  and  published  ^^Some  Notices  of 

State  Executive  Committee  for  about  twentv  years,  Samuel  Gorton"  (1850);  *' First  Plymouth  Patent" 

and  of  the  Democrado  National  Committee  for  eight  (1854);   **  Bibliography  of  Governor   Hutchinson's 

years.    He  was  also  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na-  Publicatious  "  (1857) ;  ^^Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Vir- 

tional  Convention  ot  Chica'^  in  1884.    On  Nov.  22,  ginia"  (1860);  and  ''Letters  of  Phillis  Wheatley" 

1883,  Pope  Leo  XIIl  created  him  a  knight  of  the  order  (1864).    After  bis  retirement  from  business  he  pub- 

of  St.  Gregorv  the  Great  for  his  effbrts  in  securing  the  lished  "  Smith's  '  True  Bektion '  "   (1866) ;   '^  Be- 

nassage  of  tue  anti-dueling  law  in  South  Carolina,  marks  on  Sebastian  Cabot's  Mapple  Monde"  (1867); 

Capt.  Dawson  was  shot  and  killed  by  Dr.  T.  Ballard  ''Memoirs  of  George  Livermore"  (1869) ;  and  '^Tne 

McDow,  in  the  tatter's  office,  and  the  doctor  was  ac-  Forms  in  issuing  jLetters  Patent  by  the  Crown  of 

quittedof  the  chaive  of  murder  ou  June  29.  England";  and  '^Bradford's  'Dialogue    on  Third 

Dawionf  Bamnel  Ibniiedyi  army  officer,  bom  in  Penn-  Conference ' "   (1870).     He  received  the  degree  of 

sylvania  about  1818 ;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  17,  LL.  D.  ftt)m  Bowdoin  College  in  1856. 

1*889.    He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Mill-  Be  Iniater,  Oomeliai  Hra^,  iron  founder,  bom  in 

tary  Academy  in  1839,  and  assigned  to  the  First  Ar-  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  80, 1821 ;  died  in  New  York 

tillery  as  second  lieutenant  5  was  promoted  first  lieu-  city,  Feb.  7, 1889.     The  familv  removed  to  New  York 

tenant,  June  18, 1846  3  captam,  March  81, 1653 ;  mtgor,  when  he  was  three  years  old,  and  his  father  found 

and  assigned  to  the  Nineteenth  United  States  Infantry,  employment  in  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works  as  cashier 

May  14,  1861 :  lieutenant-colonel,  and  transferred  to  ana  confidential  adviser.    The  son  entered  the  iron 

t^e  Fifteenth  United  States  Infantrv,  July  4,  1863 ;  works  at  Uie  nae  of  sixteen.    On  the  death  of  Mr. 

oolonel,  commanding  Nineteenth  United  States  In-  Cunningham,  the  proprietor,  in  1841,  young  De  La- 


dutv.  May  11, 1870.  In  1839  he  served  at  PUttsburg,  De  Lamnter  Iron  Works  at  the  foot  of  West  Thir- 
N.  I.,  during  the  Canadian  border  troubles;  in  1840  teeuth  Street,  and  personally  conducted  it  till  atter 
on  the  Maine  fh>ntier  during  the  excitement  over  the  the  civil  war,  when  he  retired  for  a  short  time.  On 
boundary  dispute ;  in  1845  acooinjpanied  the  **  arm^  resuming  the  management  he  was  sole  proprietor  till 
of  oocupatiou  "  to  Corpus  Christ!,  Texas ;  in  the  Mexi-  1878.  He  then  took  his  son-in-law,  George  H.  Rob- 
can  War  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Besaca  inson,  into  partnership,  and  on  his  retirement  in  1882 
de  la  Palma.  and  Cerro  Gordo,  and  in  the  siege  of  admitted  his  son  William.  During  the  civil  war  he 
Vera  Cruz;  m  1851 -'53  was  in  the  Seminole  War  in  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  Government,  includ- 
Florida;  and  in  1859  was  in  the  pursuit  of  the  maraud-  ing  the  building  of  the  famous  "  Monitor"  and  the 
en  under  the  Mexican  Cortina.  His  first  service  in  "  Dictator,"  from  John  £ric:^son's  plans,  and  after- 
the  civil  war  was  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.  ward  built  the  "  Iron  Witch,"  the  first  iron  steam- 
In  1868  he  was  engaged  in  the  Tennessee  campaign,  boat  that  navigated  Hudson  river,  the  machinery  for 
and,  aft«r  being  severely  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  the  thirty  gunboats  ordered  by  the  Spanish  Govem- 
CbiokamauiFa,  was  kept  on  leave  of  absence  and  wait-  ment,  the  hot-air  engines  invented  by  Capt.  Ericsson, 
inz  orders  till  his  retirement.  and  a  groat  variety  of  lift  and  force  power  pumps  ana 
Day.BeqJaminHsiixyijoumarist,  bom  in  West  Springs  other  heavy  pieces  of  machinery.  He  was  a  rapid- 
field,  Mass.,  April  11, 1810;  died  in  New  York  city,  transit  commissioner  in  1876-'77,  a  member  of  the 
Dec.  21, 1889.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  Union  League  Club  and  of  the  Society  of  Mechanics 
trade,  and  in  1880  removed  to  New  York  city  and  and  Tradesmen,  and  always  had  a  woi^  of  encouroge- 
found  employment  in  the  composing  room  of  the  ment  for  a  struggling  inventor. 
**  Journal  of  Commerce,"  and  anerward  in  those  of  Desabaje-Ohegarayy  Ekise^  educator,  bom  in  Paris, 
the  "Evening  Post"  and  the  "Courier  and  £n-  France.  Feb.  1, 1792 ;  died  in  New  York  dty,  Jan. 
quirer."  In  1838  ho  established  a  printinz  office  of  28,  1889.  She  was  descended  from  the  Huguenot 
nb  own,  where  he  issued,  on  Sept.  8.  the  fiist  num-  family  D'  Amberbns,  which  went  to  San  Domingo 
ber  of  the  "  Sun "  newspaper,  whicn  was  the  first  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Her  fa- 
one-ccnt  periodical  ever  published.  Not  only  was  he  ther,  Pierre  Rot>ert  Prosper  D^bayc.  owned  prop- 
the  pioneer  in  cheap  newspapers,  but  he  was  the  first  ertv  in  San  Domingo  and  lived  in  Pans.  The  revo- 
to  organize  a  system  of  newspaper  delivery  by  bo^s,  lutton  under  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  deprived  him  of 
and  the  first  to  use  steam  power  for  printmg,  which  the  ef^tate,  and  in  1797  be  removed  with  his  familv  to 
he  introduced  in  1885.  He  prepared  tne  copy,  set  the  the  United  States.  Eloisc  was  educated  in  iMcw 
type,  and  printed  by  hand  the  first  numoer  of  the  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  opened  the  first  school  of  her 
paper,  and  by  the  spring  of  1884  he  was  in  a  position  own  in  Greenwich  Street.  New  York,  in  May,  1814. 
to  engage  a  reporter  and  to  seek  attractions.  The  She  ^ubsequently  removed  it  to  North  Moore*  Street, 
first  real  impetus  the  paper  received  was.  through  the  St.  John's  Souare,  Fifteenth  Street,  and   Madison 

Sublication  of  the  famous  "  moon  hoax."  written  by  Avenue,  and  during  her  long  career  as  an  educator 

lichard  Adams  Locke  in  1885.    In  1838  Mr.  Day  sold  taught  the  children  of  the  best-known  families  in  the 

the  "Sun"  to  Moses  Y.  Beach,  his  bmther-in-law,  city.     She  married  a  Frenchman  named  Che^ray, 

for  $40,000.    Two  years  afterward  he  established  the  and,  when  too  old  to  teach,  lived  in  Philadelphia  and 

"  True  Sun,"  which  he  soon  sold,  then  the  "  Tatlcr,"  New  Brunswick  till  1887,  when  she  made  her  home 

which  did  not  succeed,  and  afterward,  in  conjunction  in  New  York  city. 

with  James  G.  Wilson,  the  famous  broadside  month-  Dewej,  Velaoo, *ex-Govcmor  of  Wisconsin,  bom  in 

)y  "  Brother  Jonathan."    He  reprinted  in  it  J£nglisfa  Hamilton  County,  N.  Y,  in  1814 ;  died  in  Cassvillc, 
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Wis.,  July  21,  18S9.    He  removed  to  Wisoonsin  in  **  Arithmetic,"  '' Al^bra,"  ^^  Geometry  and  Tri^'O- 

1886,  was  elected  renter  of  dc«ds  in  Grilnt  County  nomctry,"  *''•  Analytical  Geometry,"  and  the  ^*  l>il*- 

on  its  onianizatiou  in  1887,  represented  the  county  in  t'erential  and  Integral  Calculus."    He  received  tiie 

the  second  Legislative  Assemoly  of  Wisoonsin  Torri-  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Dickinson  College, 

toiy,  and  in  1842  became  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Ddlaio.  BeUnOi  singer,  bom  in  London,  England,  in 

Council,  and  served  in  that  body  till  1846.     He  was  1858;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  28,  1889.    She 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly  in  18^  and  President  of  ntudied  murtio  with  au  Italian  master  and  at  the  Paris 

the  Council  in  184G,  wisis  elected  the  first  Governor  Couservatory,  and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 

of  the  State  of  Wisoonsin  in  1848,  and  re-elected  in  stage  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  as  the  Spanish 

1850.     Since  then  he  bad  held  no  public  olfioe  ex-  princess  in  ^^Chilperic,"  Jan.  20. 1870.    Shcacnievcd 

cepting  those  of  delegate  to  nearly  every  Democnitio  success  in  her  first  efforts,  and  tiien  sang  the  princi- 

Stato  Convention  and  presidential  elector  in  1888.  pal  parts  in  ^^  Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  ^^Mme.  An- 

In  the  office  of  Giovemor  in  the  trying  period  of  the  got,"  "  La  Perichole,"  *'  Carmen,"  and  "  Trial  by 

first  years  of  the  Steto^s  exii^tence  bis  conduct  of  at-  Jury."    Atler  singing  in  the  Philharmonic,  Royalty, 

fairs  proved  advantageous  to  the  State.     He  ori^-  and  Folly  Theatres  in  London,  and  managing  the  two 

nated  many  of  the  business  methods  that  are  still  last  named  for  a  season  each,  she  made  a  provincial 

practiced  in  the  various  dcjoartments  of  the  State.    He  tour.    Her  first  am^earance  in  the  United  States  was 

was  also  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Wisoonsin  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  as  Carmen,  in 

Historical  Societv  in  1849.    Mr.  Dewey  was  one  of  Itelian,  Oct.   27}  1879.     Subsequently  she  sang  in 

the  Pioneer:^  in  the  lead-mining  industry  of  his  State,  popular  operas  till  1884,  when  the  first  symptoms  of 

DidkerBon,  Edward  HiooIL  lawyer,  bom  in  Paterson,  consumption  developed,  and,  in  the  hope  ot  nparinff 
N.  J.,  in  1S24;  died  in  Far  Bookawa^,  N.  Y.,  Dec  her  voice,  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  drama,  both 
12,1889.  He  was  a  son  of  Philemon  Dickerson,  Gov-  as  acter  and  autlior.  She  appeared  at  the  Bnou 
emor  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  nephew  of  Mahlon  Dick-  Opera  House  in  ^'  The  Snake  Charmer  "  j  prodnced  at 
crson.  Secretary  of  tne  Navy  under  President  Jack-  the  New  Park  Theatre  **  Justine,"  an  original  adapta- 
son.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1842,  studied  tion  from  the  French ;  wrote  the  plays  '*  In  the  Fash- 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845,  and  removed  to  ion,"  brought  out  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  at 
New  York  city  in  1852.  Early  in  his  lepral  career  ho  an  author's  matinee,  May  19, 1887,  and  ^^  Reading  a 
determined  to  acquire  a  thorough  mechanical  and  sci-  Tragedy,"  played  at  the  Star  Theatre ;  and  when  she 
entific  education.  Following  this  resolve,  he  became  became  too  weak  to  appear  on  the  stage,  wrote  news- 
an  inventor  and  one  of  the  foremost  patent  lawyers  in  paper  articles,  books,  and  plays  as  long  as  she  was 
the  United  States.  His  first  case  of  note  was  that  able  to  hold  her  pen.  In  1888  she  published  ^*  Mes 
brought  to  establish  the  validity  of  Samuel  Coitus  Amours^"  a  small  volume  of  verse,  and  completed  the 
patent  for  firearms,  which  he  won  after  a  trial  of  manuscript  of  ^^  Bella  Demonia,"  a  no%'el,  and  a  week 
three  weeks,  with  Rufus  Choate  as  opposing  counsel,  before  her  death  finished  a  second  novel, 
lie  next  won  the  Wells  hat-body  cose  in  Philadelphia,  DooBldaaii,  Edwardf  naval  officer,  bom  in  Baltimore, 
and  increased  his  reputation  by  his  defense  in  the  Md.,  Nov.  7,  1816;  died  there^  May  15,  1889.  He 
coso  of  Sickles  vt.  Burden,  when  he  was  opposed  by  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
Francis  B.  Cutting.  After  these  successes  ne  abon-  Navy,  July  21, 1885;  was  promoted  passed  midship- 
doncd  his  practice  for  foreign  travel  and  scientific  in-  man,  June  22, 1841 ;  lieutenant,  Oct.  23,  1847 ;  com- 
vesti;;ation,  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  was  the  per-  mander,  July  16, 1862;  captain,  J ulv  25, 1866;  comma- 
sonal  guest  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  during  dore,  Sept.  28, 1871 ;  rear  admiral,  Sept.  21, 1876 ;  and 
a  long  stay  in  that  country,  and  visited  the  principal  was  retired,  Sept.  29,  1876.  During  his  service  in 
cities  in  ^uth  and  Central  America.  On  bis  return  the  navy  he  had  been  on  sea  duty  ei^ntccn  years  and 
he  patented  improvements  in  steam  engines,  under  one  month ;  shore  or  other  duty,  thirteen  yeara  and 
which  the  enarincs  of  the  sound  steamers  *^  Bristol,"  three  months ;  and  was  unemployed  twenty-two  veors 
*^  Providence,"  and  ^*  Rhode  Island"  were  built,  de-  and  ten  months.  While  attached  to  the  United  States 
signed  a  microscope  of  largely  increased  power,  and,  frigate  "  Columbia,"  of  the  Ea^t  India  squadron,  he 
early  in  the  civil  war,  mode  memorable  protests  to  took  part  in  the  attacks  on  the  forts  on  the  coast  of 
Secretary  Welles  and  Congress  against  the  plans  de-  Sumatra  in  1889.  He  served  in  McLaughlin's  **mos- 
cided  on  for  building  eng[inea  for  naval  vessels.  His  ouito"  fleet  in  Florida  in  1841- '42;  on  coost-survev 
position  on  the  ^^  expansion  "  and  '■*'  non-expansion  "  autv  in  1846 ;  on  the  United  States  sloop  **  Plymouth,'' 
controversy  was  subsequently  proved  to  be  correct,  of  the  East  India  squadron  Jn  1 847-' 48 ;  on  the  steam- 
In  1878  he  returned  to  tne  bar,  and  fVom  that  time  till  er  **  Water  Witehj"  in  La  Plata  river,  in  1858-»64 ;  on 
his  death  was  engaged  in  patent  coses,  among  them  special  service,  with  tho  steam  frigate  "  Merrimac," 
the  suit  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Com-  in  1856-'57 ;  commanded  the  steam  gunboat  **  Scioto," 
ponv  v€.  George  B.  Prescott  et  al.^  involving  tho  right  of  the  Western  Gulf  squadron,  in  1861-'62;  was  en- 
of  tiie  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  use  the  gafsed  in  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip 
quadruplex  svstem  of  transmission,  that  of  the  Amcri-  and  the  Vicksburg  batteries,  and  the  captore  of  New 
can  Bell  Telephone  Company  t?«.  the  Pan-Electric,  Orleans;  commanded  the  steamer  "  Keystone  State," 
the  People's,  the  National  Improved,  the  Molecular,  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  on  the  trip  to  tho 
the  Clay  Commercial,  and  the  Dolbear  companies.  West  Indies  in  search  of  the  Confederate  privateer 
and  those  involving  electrical  inventions  in  which  he  *^  Sumter  "  in  1868 ;  and  commanded  the  *^  Seminole," 
was  counsel  for  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  the  Western  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  in  August,  1864. 
Union,  Gold  and  Stock,  and  other  companies.  Da  Fo&t,  Heniy,  manufacturer,  bom  near  Wilming- 

Doonartyi  QeraidaB  Be^anaoi  educator,  born  in  Flush-  ton,  Del.,  Aug.  8,  1812;  died  there,  Aug.  8,  1889. 

ing.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1804 ;  died  in  Hemp-  He  was  the  second  son  of  Eleutherc  Irenee  du  Pontde 

stead,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1899.     He  was  educated  by  his  Ncmoura  of  France,  who  sought  refVige  in  the  United 


In  1830  he  became  principal  of  Ovster  Bay  Academy  ;  Military  Academy  in  1838  and  assigned  to  duty  at 

in  1836,  principal  of  Union  Hall  Academy  in  Jamaica,  Fort  Monroe  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth 

Long  Island ;  m  1888,  principol  of  Hempstead  Acade-  United  States  Artillery ;  was  on   f^ntier  service  on 

mv ;  in  1848,  proprietor  of  St.  Thomas's  Hull,  a  boys'  the  Creek  Indian  reservation  in  Alabama ;  and  at  his 

school  in  Flusnin?,  then  owned  by  the  Rev.  Francis  father's  request  resigned  his  commission  on  July  15, 

L.  Hawks,  and  in  1848  was  appointed  Professor  of  1884,  to  assist  in  the  manufacture  of  powder.    His 

Mathematics  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy.     He  father  died  a  few  months  afterward,  ana  the  brothera 

held  the  latter  office  continuously  for  thirty-three  Henry  and  Victor  Albert  conducted  the  business  till 

years.    Prof.  Docharty  was  the  author  of  a  complete  1850,  when  the  latter  retired  and  the  for^ncr  assumed 

series   of  mathematical   text-  books,   including   on  the  chief  direction,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
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During  the  War  of  1812  with  England,  the  Du  Pont 
works  were  the  sole  Bourco  of  supply  of  powder  for 
the  American  army,  and  had  a  daily  capacity  of  about 
2,000  pounds.  The  works  have  been  enlar;^  tdnce 
so  thfu  they  can  now  produce  40,000  pounuH  a  day. 
The  firm  supplied  \aifge  quantities  of  powder  to  tne 
American  army  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  to  the  allied 
armies  in  the  Crimean ;  and  besides  manufacturing 
day  and  msiht  for  the  national  army  in  the  civil  war, 
one  of  the  firm  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities to  make  additional  war  purchaser*.  Since  the 
civil  war  the  firm  have  shipped  large  quantities  of 
powder  to  various  European  nations.  In  1841  Gen. 
l>u  Pont  was  aide-do-camp  on  the  staif  of  Gov. 
Cooper;  from  1845  till  1861  he  was  adjutant  ^neral  of 
the  State;  and  from  1861  till  Aug.  20,  1866,  major- 
general  of  the  State  militia.  He  accepted  the  latter 
office  only  on  condition  that  he  should  have  absolute 
oommnna  of  all  the  armed  troops  in  the  State,  and 
his  .first  official  act  was  to  muster  every  organized 
company  into  the  United  States  service  and  deprive 
everv  man  of  his  arms  who  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  His  patriotic  action  created  intent  ex- 
citement throughout  the  State,  and  induced  the  Gov- 
ernor to  suspend  his  orders ;  but  the  Federal  authori- 
ties came  to  his  8up)K)rt,  and  whatever  active  aid  to 
the  Confederacy  was  in  contemplation  was  checked 
by  his  promptness  and  the  arrest  of  several  suspected 
leaders.  He  was  a  lifelong  friend  of  Henry  Clay, 
voted  for  Bell  and  Everett  in  1860,  was  a  stanch 
Bepublican  from  the  day  of  Lincoln* s  election,  served 
OS  presidential  elector  in  1868,  1876,  1880, 1884,  ai:d 
1888,  and  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Edwards,  John  H.|  journalist,  bom  in  Virginia  in 
1840 ;  died  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  May  4, 1889.  He 
learned  the  printer's  trade  when  a  boy,  removed  to 
Lexington.  Mo.,  found  employment  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  **  Commercial ''  newspaper  in  186/,  and 
hitcr  became  editor  of  the  Lexington  *'  Examiner.*' 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate army,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  mi^ior. 
After  the  war  he  went  to  Mexico  city,  remained  there 
several  years,  and  during  the  time  published  ^*  The 
Mexican  Times  **  and  a  history  of  Gen.  Shelby  and 
his  campaigns.  Rctuminfir,  he  settled  first  in  St. 
Louis,  wncre  he  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  "  Mis- 
souri Kepublican."  and  then  removed  to  Kansas  City 
and  became  editorial  writer  on  the  ^^Time:*.**  Ho 
also  published  ** Shelby's  Expedition  into  Mexico*' 
and  *^  Quantrell  and  his  Men.** 

Ehninnr,  John  WUtten,  artist,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  July  22,  1827 ;  died  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  22,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1847,  went  abroad  immediately  and  entered 
the  studio  of  Thomaiv  Couture  in  Paris,  and  finished 
liis  flrbt  oil  painting,  ^^  Peter  Stuyvesant,**  in  1850. 
He  revisited  Now  York  in  1850  to  superintend  the  en- 
graving of  this  painting  for  the  American  Art  Union, 
spent  1851 -*52  m  study  at  Dusseldorf  and  other  Eu- 
ropean art  centers  and  repo»itori&H,  was  elected  a 
full  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
1860,  and  made  his  permanent  rcsiaenoe  in  Sara- 
toga Springs  about  1874.  He  did  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  book  illustration,  botii  drawing  and  engrav- 
ing, WHS  an  accomplished  etcher,  and  produced  por- 
trait busts  in  plaster.  His  paintings  include  ^*  New 
England  Farmvard,'*  **  Yankee  Peddler.**  "  Love  me. 
love  ray  H^rse,**  "The  Foray,'*  "The  Sword,** 
"Lady  Jane  Grey,**  "Christ  healing  the  Sick,** 
"  Death  and  the  Gambler,**  and  the  contributions  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  National  Academy — "  Autumnal 
Landscape**  'i*^^'^'^*  •*  ^  vf/^nUfv  /iqVi\>  u  v;!^*^!!.**^ 

in  the 

theBridgeof  Pnu"  (18 

moters  of  the  Cooper  Union  Art  School. 

Ellii,  E.  John,  lawyer,  bom  in  Covinfzton.  La.,  Oct. 
16,  1841 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  26,  1889. 
He  took  a  partial  course  at  Centenary  College,  Juck- 
soiiy  La.j  and  was  grad^iatcd  in  law  at  the  University 
of  Louisiana  in  1861.    Entering  the  Confederate  army 


as  a  private  five  days  afterward,  he  served  till  the 
close  of  the  war  and  reached  the  rank  of  captain.  In 
1866  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  State, 
and  from  1867  till  1874  practiced  in  New  Orleans.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Second  Louisiana  District  as  a  Democrat,  and  served 
by  re-elections  till  March  4, 1886,  when  he  engaged  in 
law  practice  in  Washington. 

fieldf  MoMt  Wif  merchant,  bom  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  10,  18t.>8;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  March 
14, 1889.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  received 
a  common-school  education,  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Cato,  Mich.,  while  a  youth,  and  to  Detroit  in  1844, 
and  entered  a  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  which  he 
atterward  became  the  heaoT  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1872  fh)m  the  First  Michigan  District  (city 
of  Detroit;  as  a  Bepublican.  While  in  Congress  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  made  speeches  on  the  tariff  and  cur- 
rency questions.  He  was  renominated  but  was  de-' 
fcated  and  soon  afterward  joined  the  Greenback  party. 
He  called  the  National  Greenback  Convention  at  In- 
dianapolis that  nominated  Peter  Cooper  for  President 
in  1876,  and  made  a  personal  canvass  of  Michigan  in 
the  interest  of  the  party.  Through  his  efforts  and 
speeches  the  Greenback  vote  of  his  State  increased 
from  600  in  1874  to  75,000  in  1878.  In  1884  he  waa 
elected  a  regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  In 
1888  he  returned  to  the  Republican  partv. 

Fitdmgb,  William  Edwazd,  naval  officer,  bom  in 
Ohio,  Oct.  18,  1832  ;  died  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Aug. 
8.  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  and  promoted  passed  midshipman 
June  16, 1864  ;  was  promoted  master,  Sept.  16,  1865; 
lieutenant,  Dec  16,  1866 :  lieutenant-commander, 
July  16,  1862;  commander,  July  26,1860;  captain, 
Nov.  26,  1876 ;  commodore,  Aug.  26,  1887 :  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  in  commund  of  tne  naval 
station  at  Philadelphia.  He  served  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  1849-*61 ;  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  1 868-*  60 ; 
commanded  the  steam  sloop  "  Iroquois  **  of  the 
North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  in  1 862-*  68: 
took  part  in  the  engagement  with  Fort  Morgan  in 
August,  1864;  and  while  commanding  the  steamer 
"Ouachita**  of  the  Mississippi  squadron  in  1864-*66 
received  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  naval  forces 
on  Red  river.  During  his  service  in  the  navy  he 
was  on  sea  duty  cii^hteen  years  and  five  months,  on 
shore  or  other  duty  fourteen  years  and  ten  montlis, 
and  was  unemplcnred  six  yeara  and  ten  months. 

Flint}  Ghailes  Lonisi  agriculturist,  bom  in  Middle- 
ton,  Mass.,  May  8,  1824;  died  in  Hillman,  Ga.,  Feb. 
26,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1849;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Imr  in 
New  York  city ;  and  was  cho»en  secretarjr  of  the 
newly  oiganiied  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Feb.'l4,  1868.  He  applied  himself  with  entliusiasm 
to  this  work ;  planned  and  carried  out  the  series  of 
reports  of  the  board,  giving  them  permonent  value ; 
mode  a  tour  of  the  rural  districts  of  Great  Britain  in 
1862 ;  was  a  commiiwioner  to  the  International  Exhi- 
bition at  Hamburg  and  visited  agricultural  schools  in 
Europe  in  1863  ;  made  a  detailed  report  on  the  schools, 
of  which  the  promoters  of  the  agricultural  schools  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States  by  Congress  largely 
availed  themselves;  and  held  the  ofiicc  of  secretary 
of  the  Agricultural  Board  till  1878.  He  was  a  founder 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  Amcultural  College  in  Amherst ;  was 
secretary  of  the  Agricultural  College  for  twenty  ycare, 
and  also  served  it  as  lecturer  and  pres^idcnt.  Mr. 
Flint  edited  Harris's  "  Insects  injurious  to  Vegeta- 


cape  **  (1867) :  •*  A  Monk  **  (18^1)  ;  "  Vintage     tion  ** ;  compiled  with  George  B.  Emerson  a  "  Manual 

Vatella.  Italy**  (1877);  and  "Twilight  from    of  Agriculture**;   and  published  "Agriculture  of 

idge  of  Pau *'*(1878K     He  was  one  of  the  pro-     Massachusetts**  (8  vols.,  Boston,  1868-*64> :  "  Grass 


Massachusetts**  (8  vols.,  Boston,  1868'*64> :  "Grass 
and  Forage  Plants"  (New  York,  18S7) ;  and  "  Milch 
Cows  and  Dairy  Farming'*  (Boston,  1859). 

Flood,  Jamei  Clair,  capitalist,  bom  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1826 ;  died  in  Heidelberg,  German v, 
Feb.  21, 1889.  He  received  a  limited  education  in  tde 
public  schools  of  New  York  city,  learned  a  mochani- 
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cal  trade,  and  was  amon^r  the  first  of  the  pioneers  irho 
went  to  CalifomiA  in  1849.  On  reaching  San  Fran- 
daco  he  was  employed  for  about  a  year  as  a  carpen- 
ter, then  went  to  the  Ycrba  diggings  and  engaged  in 
mining,  and  alter  accumulating  $8,000  returned  to 
New  York ;  removed  his  parents^  to  Illinois,  hought 
them  a  farm,  and  then  went  to  California  again.  In 
Ban  Francisco  be  met  William  O'Brien,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  on  his  fln^t  trip,  and  in  1856  they 
formed  a  partnership  and  openeu  a  liquor  saloon  oh 
Washington  Street.  The  saloon  became  a  recognized 
exchange  amon^  the  miners,  and  the  partners  soon 
added  to  their  business  that  of  buying  claims,  finding 
purchasers  for  needy  and  discouraged  miners,  loan- 
ing money,  speculatmg  in  stocks,  and  joining  fortu- 
nate claim  owners  in  developing  their  property.  The 
fiucocss  of  these  ventures  led  them  to  establish  a  regu- 
lar brokerat^e  office.  In  1862  the  partners  invested 
heavily  in  the  Kentuck,  Crown  Point,  Hale  and  Nor- 
cross.  Belcher,  and  other  mines  in  the  celebrated 
Oomstook  lode,  and  made  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Soon  after  this  investment  they  oecame  aoouainted 
with  James  G.  Fair,  then  superintendent  of  tne  Hale 
and  Noreross  and  Opbir  mines,  with  John  W. 
liackey.  a  sucoessiiil  nuner,  and  the  four  uniting  in 
portnersiiip  formed  the  famous  Bonanza  firm.  Fair 
and  Mockey,  being  personally  familiar  with  the  en- 
tire Comstock  lode,  proposed  that  the  firm  should 
buy  all  the  nunes  ana  claims  on  it.  Accordingly,  a 
laige  number  of  small  properties  were  purchased  for 
the  reported  sum  of  $75,000,  combined  into  two— the 
Oonsoiidated  Virginia  and  the  Callfomin — and  stock 
to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  was  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket. In  1871  the  firm  oegan  to  push  the  develop- 
ment of  their  mining  property  with  vigor,  and  in 
1875  made  the  announcement  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  silver  that  astonished  the  world.  Their 
stock  rose  to  fabulous  figures  and  started  a  craze  for 
speculation.  In  six  years  the  two  mines  yielded  in 
gold  and  silver  $172,275,270.  and  from  1875  till  18T9 
poid  $75,000,000  in  dividend?*.  The  partners  were 
reported  to  have  cleared  $20,00  \000  each  by  the 
transaction,  and  when  the  production  fell  off  the 
stock  shares  dropped  from  $300  to  $800  each  to  $8. 
The  partners  then  established  the  Nevada  Bank  in 
San  Francisco  as  n  rival,  it  was  believed,  to  the  Bank 
of  California,  of  which  William  C.  Ralston  was  presi- 
ident,  and  Mr.  Flood  became  the  first  president.  On 
Aug.  26,  1876,  in  consequence  of  a  call  for  several 
million  dollars  made  by  the  Nevada  Bank  upon  the 
Bank  of  Calitomia,  the  latter  was  foreed  to  suspend. 
This  failure  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  Gola  and 
Merchants'  banks,  and  the  suicide  of  Mr.  Ralston 
on  the  following  day.  In  Octol^er,  1887,  the  Nevada 
Bank  was  cau^rht  in  the  great  California  wheat  combi- 
nation disruption  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000.  Mr. 
Flood  resigned  the  presidency,  and  Mr.  Fair,  who  had 

}>reviously  retired  from  the  bank,  loaned  the  money  to 
lelp  it  out  of  its  difficulty,  and  became  its  president. 
Mr.  Flood  lost  several  millions  in  this  wheat  failure. 
He  was  liberal  with  his  wealth,  and  previous  to  the 
great  wheat  ^^  deal ''  built  a  residence  on  the  summit 
of  Nob  Hill  in  San  Francisco  of  Connecticut  brown 
stone,  a  laiVe  square  structure,  looking  like  a  public 
institution,  on  wnich  and  the  decorations  he  expended 
nearly  $1,500,000.  He  ako  laid  out  a  grand  estate 
in  the  suburban  town  of  San  Mateo. 

FosteTi  Henzy  A,  lawyer,  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
May  7,  1800;  died  in 'Rome.  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1889. 
He  removed  to  Cazenovia.  N.  Y.,  when  a  boy,  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822.  From  1831  till  1834, 
and  from  1841  till  1844,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate;  from  1837  till  1889,  a  Representative  in  Con- 

frcss:  and  in  1 844-* 46  United  States  Senator.  In 
848  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Convention 
that  nominated  Lewis  Cass  for  President.  Ho  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Now  York  Supreme  Court  in 
1868.  tfudgc  Foster  was  senior  member  and  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hamilton  College,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Aaicrican  Colomzation  Society,  and 


sole  survivor  of  the  "  Albanv  Regency  "  that  for  many 
years  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  politics. 

FrelJgb^  Martin,  physician,  bom  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  31,  1818 ;  died  in  Kingston.  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
81,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  in  New  York  city  in  1834;  prac- 
ticed in  Saugertics,  N.  Y.,  till  1842,  then  removed  to 
Rhinebeck,  and  in  1851  settled  in  New  York  city. 
He  became  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Suigeons  ;  surgeon  to 
the  New  York  Police  Department;  sui^on  to  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Coim>any  ;  and  chief  medical 
officer  to  the  Globe  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


Third  Division  on  Scarlatina  Maligna,"  "  The  Pa- 
thology and  Cure  of  Consumption,"  and  "  Freligh's 
Homceopathic  Practice." 

FziflM)  Heniy  By,  educator,  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Sept  16,  1817 ;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec  7, 1889. 
He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1841 ;  re- 
mained there  as  tutor  till  1854,  and  then  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  Univereitv  of  Michigan,  with 
which  he  was  connected  till  his  aeath.  He  was  act- 
ing president  for  some  time  after  the  resignation  of 
President  Haven  in  1869,  and  in  the  two  following 
yeara  was  instrumental  in  having  all  departments  o# 
the  univereity  opened  to  women,  in  securing  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  diploma  system,  in  obtaining  a 
valuable  library  of  political  science,  and  in  having 
the  Lcgiitlature  ^ve  its  firet  aid  to  the  institution,  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000.  He  was  again  acting  presi- 
dent auring  President  James  B.  AngelPs  absence  as 
United  States  Minister  to  China  in  1880>'81.  Dr. 
Frieze  collected  in  Furope  the  engraving  and  caats 
that  form  the  nucleus  of^  the  present  university  mu- 
seum of  art.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  dean 
of  the  literarv  facultv. 

FiitadheL  Oottfldea  Leonhaid  Wilhehiii  dergyman, 
born  at  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Dec.  19, 
1836 ;  died  at  Mendota,  111.,  Julv  18, 1889.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Univereity  of  Eriangen  in  1856,  came 
to  this  country  in  1857^  and  was  Professor  of  Theolojry 
in  the  theological  semmary  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Iowa  Synod,  at  Dubuque.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
theologians  of  the  country,  and  his  missionarv  zeal 
and  activity  were  no  less  striking  than  his  scholar- 
ship.   His  articles  iu  the  periodicals  of  his  synod  were 


Operations  among  the  North  American  Indians  in  the 
17th  and  18th  Centuries "  (1870) ;  "The  Teachings 
of  Missouri  Synod  on  the  Doctrine  of  Predestination  ^' 
(1888) ;  besides  articles  in  "  Kirchlicho  Zeitschrift," 
of  which  he  was  co-editor  with  his  brother  from  1876, 

Ckuomelly  WiUlami  educator,  bom  in  Medfield,  Mass., 
Feb.  10,  1812;  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  8, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1881, 
was  tutor  there  till  1835,  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric  ana 
English  Literature  tliere  from  1835  till  1851,  then  was 
transferred  to  the  new  department  of  History  and  Po- 
litical Economy,  which  he  held  till  his  resignation  in 
1864.  He  was'  assistant  editor  of  the  **  Christian  Re- 
view "  in  1850-'68,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press, 
and  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 
from  July  11.  1882,  till  his  death.  He  published  a  life 
of  Roger  Williams  (Boston,  1846),  contributed  a  life 
of  Samuel  Ward  toSparks's  '^  American  Biographies," 
and  prepared  a  history  of  American  Baptist  missions. 

Oaidineri  Frederio,  clergyman,  bom  in  Gardiner.  Me., 
Sept.  11,  1822;  died  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Julv  17, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1842, 
and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1846;  be- 
came rector  of  Trinity  Chureh,  Saco,  *Mc.,  in  1845; 
was  assistant  in  Philadelphia  to  the  present  Bishop 
Mark  A.  De  W.  Howe  in  1847-'48;  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Bath,  in  1848-'53;  and  of  Trinity  Chureh, 
Lcwiston.  Me.,  in  1855>'56;  assisted  Bishop  Buiigess 
in  the  Diocesan  Theological  School ;  and  in  1865  be- 
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dame  Professor  of  the  Literature  and  Interpretation  of 
Scripture  in  Oambier  Theological  Seminary,  Ohio.  He 
realigned  this  ofiioe  in  1867  ;  wa^  choeen  assistant  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Church,  Miadletown,  Conn.,  the  same 
year ;  became  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
Literature  in  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  1868,  holding 
tiie  office  till  1883 :  and  from  that  time  till  bis  death 
was  Profes.ssor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  and 
Literature  in  the  same  institution.  In  1880  he  founded 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  £xege:il8.     He 

fublished  ^^  The  Island  of  Life,  an  Allegory''  (Boston, 
851) ;  **  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude 
(1856) :  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek  '*  (Ando- 
ver,  1871 :  7th  ed.,  1884) :  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
in  English'*  (1871);  '^  Dlatessaron :  the  Life  of  our 
Lord  in  the  words  of  the  Gospels'*  il871):  '*The 
Principles  of  Textual  Criticwm "  (1876):  and  "The 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  their  Mutual  Relations" 
(1885).    He  had  just  completed  another  work. 

GanisoDi  Qeoi^  Tankara,  lawyer,  bom  in  Aooomao 
County,  Va.,  Jan.  U,  1835  j  died  there,  Nov.  18, 188tf. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1853}  and 
at  the  Law  School  of  the  Uniirersity  of  Vii]|nnia  in 
1857,  and  practiced  till  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 
He  enterea  the  Confederate  army  us  a  private,  but  was 
soon  mustered  out  on  being  elected  a  memtor  of  the 
Legislature,  where  he  served  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
From  1865  till  1870  he  was  engaged  in  law  practice 
and  aariculture.  In  1870  he  was  elected  by  tne  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  .judge  of  the  Eighth  Ciroui^  was  sub- 
sequently elected  judge  of  the  Seventeenth  Circuit,  and 
while  holding  the  latter  office  in  1880  wys  elected  to 
Congress  as  a  Democrat  from  the  First  Virginia  Dis- 
trict, and  in  18S2  was  re-elected. 

Gmjt  Edwud  J^  planter,  bom  in  Liberty,  Bedford 
Countv,  Va.,  Feb.  3,  1816;  died  in  Iberville  Parish, 
La.,  May  30,  1889.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Illinois  in  1820,  and  thence  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1824, 
was  oducated  at  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  and  en- 
gaged in  commercial  business.  He  removed  to  Louisi- 
ana in  1855.  From  1838  till  1860  ho  was  largely  in- 
terested in  the  commercial  life  of  St.  Louis.  Afler 
removing  to  Louisiana  he  became  a  large  investor  in 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, and  at  tne  time  or  his  death  was  accounted  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  Southwest.  He  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  in  New  Or- 
leans. In  1834  he  was  elected  to  ConsTes:)  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  was  re-elected  in  1886  and  1888.  He  served 
on  the  committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  on 
Appropriations. 

(EKlbert,  John  Qibbs,  actor,  born  in  B>ston,  Mass., 
Feb.  27,  1810;  died  there,  June  17,  1889.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Boston  High  School,  and  entered  tlie 
dry-goods  store  of  his  uncle  John  Gibbs.     At  school 

ho  was  noted  for  his 
elocutionary  tiowers, 
and  when  a  clerk  he 
became  an  amateur 
actor.  His  first  pub- 
lie  appearance  was 
on  Nov.  28,  1828,  at 
the  Tremont  Thea- 
tre, where,  billed  as 
"  young  gentleman^" 
he'  played  Jaffler  in 
**  Venice  preserved." 
The  presence  of  his 
uncle  and  other  rela- 
tives among  the  au- 
dience, who  had  op- 
posed his  fondness  for 
acting^  determinctl  Dis  career,  and  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  stage.  He  plaved  Sir  Edward  Mor- 
timer in  **  The  Ipr>n  Chest,"  and  Shylock  m  '*  Tlic 
Merchant  of  Venice."  At  first  his  sucocas  was  such 
that  he  received  a  fair  romunerntion.  but  soon  he  was 
reduced  to  a  salary  of  $3  a  week.  Becoming  discon- 
tented with  his  prospects  he  secured  in  the  autumn 
of  182^9  an  engagement  with  James  H.  Caldwell, 
manager  of  the  Camp  Street  Theatre,  Now  Orleans. 


Here  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  Sir  Frederick 
Vemon  in  **  Bob  Roy,"  and  failed  on  account  of 
stage  fright.  Soon  atierward  he  acted  as  an  old 
man  in  "  The  May  Queen,"  and  discovered  his  great 
capacity  for  old  men's  parts.  For  five  years  he  con- 
tinued in  the  South,  plaving  in  the  farger  towns. 
In  1834  he  returned  to  fioston  and  was  engaged  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre.  He  first  acted  Old  Domton 
in  *^The  Road  to  Buin,"  but  fj^radually  was  more 
and  more  cast  for  old  men.  During  this  engagement 
he  was  associated  with  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Ed- 
win Forrest,  James  W.  Wallack,  Charlotte  Cushman, 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  aud  other- famous  acton.  For 
a  part  of  tliis  period  he  was  also  stage  manager. 
In  1839  he  came  to  New  York,  and  on  June  13  ap- 
peared with  Thomas  Hambdin  at  the  Bowery  Theatre, 
taking  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer.  He  re- 
turned to  Boston  a  vear  later,  and  played  at  the  Tre- 
mont until  that  building  was  sold.  For  two  years  he 
appeared  at  the  National  Theatre,  and  then  became 
manager  of  tlie  Federal  Street  Theatre.  In  1845  he 
went  to  Englandj.  where  ho  was  invited  to  appear 
at  the  Princess  Theatre  with  William  C.  Macready 
and  Charlotte  Cushman,  playing  first  Sir  Bobert  Bram- 
ble in  "  The  Poor  Gentleman."  His  success  was  im- 
mediate, and  he  was  en^ged  for  a  season  to  repre- 
sent the  parts  of  old  men  m  standard  comedies.  Mean- 
while he  studied  the  acting  at  the  Hayraarket  Thea- 
tre, and  visited  Paris  in  oracr  to  observe  the  oomedy 
acting  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  He  returned  to  this 
country  in  1848  to  play  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New 
York,  under  the  management  of  Thomas  Hambdin. 
He  opened  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in  '^  The  Rivals," 
and  played  Admiral  Kingston  in  *^  Naval  Engage- 
ments," reciting  the  tag  on  the  evening  when  tnis 
building  was  burned,  after  which  he  continued  at  the 
Bowery  Theatre.  His  rext  engagement  was  at  the 
Howard  Athenienm  in  Boston ;  but  in  1851  he  went 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  appeared  at  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre  as  Master  Walter  in  *''  The  Hunchback." 
He  played  the  oriidnal  Uncle  Tom  there,  and  there 
also  fi»t  acted  Macbeth  and  Falstaff—ports  that  prob- 
ably he  never  plaved  elsewhere.  In  September,  1854, 
he  relinquished  his  engagement  in  Philadelphia  to 
open  the  Boston  Theatre,  where  he  spoke  the  opening 
address,  written  bj  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Parsons.     Here- 


After  a  brief  season  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  in 
Philadelphia,  he  joined  the  Wallack-Davenport  com- 
bination, witn  which  he  returned  to  New  York.  In 
1862  he  became  a  member  of  John  W.  Wallack' a  com- 
panv,  and  began  that  connection  on  Sept.  22  as  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  in  the  **  School  for  Scandal.^'  Thereaft- 
er he  continued  with  the  Wallack  oompany  until  its 
final  disbandment  on  May  5,  1888.  On  that  occasion 
the  *^  School  for  Scandal  "  was  airain  presented,  and 
during  the  play  Mr.  Gilbert^  in  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  audience,  in  his  courtly  manner,  spoke 
briefly  of  his  career  ana  feelinfrly  of  the  oourtesy'that 
the  public  had  ever  shown  him.  He  referred  with 
tenderness  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Wallack,  and  with 
some  asperity  to  the  contemporarv  stage.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  plnved  Polonius  in  tne  (treat  perform- 
ance of  **  Hamlet  '*  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wallack. 
In  the  following  autumn  he  acted  Sir  Anthonv  Abso- 
lute in  **The  Rivals,"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre, 
and  made  his  last  performance  in  New  York  on  Nov. 
10,  188S.  Subseouently  he  appeared  elsewhere,  clos- 
inir  in  Boston.  His  repertoiy  included  one  hundred 
and  twenty  characters,  out  hts  portrayal  of  the  court- 
ly old  gentlemen  In  old  Enirlish  comedies  was  the 
most  effective  of  his  impersonations.  Among  hia 
most  popular  parts  were  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir  AnMio- 
ny  Absolute,  Lord  Ogleby,  Job  Thomberry,  and  Old 
Domton.  with  his  death  has  passed  awav  the  last 
representative  of  the  old  school  of  which  fie  was  so 
characteristic  a  delineator.  The  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  be^innintr  of  his  stace  life  was  commemorated 
by  a  benefit  at  Wallack's  Theatre  and  a  public  ban- 
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<^uet  at  the  Loton  Club  in  New  York  city.  He  mai^ 
ned  Miss  Campbell  iu  1886,  who  played  with  hiiD, 
and  on  her  aeath  married  Miss  Sarah  H.  Oavett, 
who  survived  him.  Painting  by  John  W.  Alexan- 
der and  J.  Alden  Weir  of  hmi  are  at  the  Player's 
Club  in  New  York  -city  as  well  as  a  strikin^c  life  bust 
of  him  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle  made  b^  J.  S.  Hartley. 

Qowen,  FraokUii  Benjamin,  tinaucier,  bom  in  Philar 
delphia.  Pa.,  Feb.  9. 1886  ;  died  in  Washinfrton,  D.  C, 
Dec.  14-15,  1889.  He  was  educated  in  Emmettsburg. 
Md.f  and  in  a  Moravian  sohool  in  Lititz,  Pa.,  enga^rea 
in  coal  mining  in  1858,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1860.  In  1862  he  was  elected  district  attorney  of 
Schuylkill  County,  and  after  serving  two  years  re- 
sumed practice  and  was  appointed  general  counsel  in 
the  mining  region  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Eeading 
Bailroad  and  of  the  Girard  coal  trusL  In  1869  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Railroad,  and  held  the  office  till  1881,  and  again  in 
1882.  After  his  last  retirement  he  resumed  law  prac- 
tice. In  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  in  1876  became  widely  known 
by  his  sucoesstul  prosecution  of  the  **  Mollie  Ma- 
guire  *'  murderers.  Close  business  relations  and  warm 
personal  friendship  had  existed  between  him  and  the 
late  William  H.  Vanderbilt  tor  many  yean«.  and  dur- 
ing a  call  he  was  making  on  Mr.  Vanderoilt  in  his 
New  York  residence  on  Dec.  8,  1885,  the  latter  fell 
dead  in  his  anns. 

Gndj,  Hem^  Woodftn,  ioumalist,  bom  in  Atfacnfl, 
Ga.,  in  1851  ;  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  23,  1889. 
Ho  was  educated  in  the  universities  of  Georgia  and 
Virginia,  and  began  his  career  in  journalism  soon 

atter  tlio  civil  war 
b;^  making  a  tour 
of  Georgia  and  de- 
scribing the  re- 
sources and  possi- 
bilities of  the  State 
in  a  series  of  lot- 
terH  to  the  Atlan- 
ta "  Constitution." 
These  letters  at- 
tracted the  atten- 
tion of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  New 
York  *'  Herald,'* 
who  appointed  him 
Georgia  correspon- 
dent for  that  paper. 
In  1870  he  estab- 
lished the  ''Daily 
Commercial "  in 
Borne,  Ga.,  but  the 
venture  was  unsuo- 
ce.s)4ful.  Two  years 
later  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Atlanta ''  Herald," 
and  though  it  had  a  stanch  competitor  in  the  ''  Con- 
stitution." he  greatly  enlarged  its  influence,  and  by 
means  or  Sunday  editions  and  illustrated  trade- issues 
did  much  to  promote  the  development  of  the  city  and 
the  State.  On  the  failure  of  the  ''  Herald,"  he  estab- 
lished the  Atlanta  '^Courier,"  but  with  insufficient 
capital  and  the  rivalry  of  the  ''  Constitution"  he  was 
soon  forced  to  suspension.  In  1880  an  opportunity 
was  otforcd  him  to  purcha.'^e  a  quarter  interest  in  the 
»*  Constitution  "  for  $20,0^0.  He  borrowed  the  monev 
of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  bougiit  the  stock,  and  within  two 
years  repaid  the  loan  with  interest.  While  directing 
the  policy  of  the  paper,  he  contributed  numerous  arti- 
cles to  magazines  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
South  generally,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Charleston 
earthauake  ho  wrote  vivid  descriptions  of  the  calam- 
ity, in  1836  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  New 
England  Society  to  make  a  speech  at  the  annual  De- 
cember dinner,  and  astonished  even  his  friends  bv  hi:* 
oratory.  Extracts  from  his  speech  on  "  The  New 
South"  were  publiNhed  in  the  newspapers  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  A  few  davs  before 
his  death  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Merchants* 
Association  of  Boston  on  ^^  The  Future  of  the  Negro." 


He  was  unwell  when  he  left  home,  canfrfatafK'sh  oold 
in  Boston,  received  medical  treatment  in  New  York, 
and  was  attacked  by  pneumonia  before  be  arrived 
home.  A  bio^phy  oi  him  is  in  preparation  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris. 

Qrahamf  Ghariei'  DnnaJxd,  engineer,  bom  in  New 
York  city.  June  8,  1824 ;  died  in  Liakewood,  N.  J., 
April  15, 1889.  He  entered  the  United  States  navy 
as  a  midshipman  in  1841,  served  with  the  Gulf  squad- 
ron during  the  Mexican  War,  resigned  and  began 
studying  civil  engineering  in  1848,  was  appointed  con- 
structing engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  1857, 
and  superintended  the  oonstruction  of  the  ^eat  dry 
dock  and  landing  ways  there.  At  the  beffmnine  of 
the  dvil  war  he  volunteered  witli  several  hundred 
men  who  had  worked  under  him  in  the  nav^  yard, 
and  was  mustered  into  the  New  York  Excelsior  Bri- 
gade. Soon  afterward  he  became  colonel  of  the  brigade, 
and  in  1862  he  was  promoted  brigadier-genenu  for 
services  witli  the  Army  of  the  rotomac.  He  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  taken 
prisoner.  After  his  release  he  commandra  the  gun- 
boats on  Gen.  Butler's  expedition  up  James  nver. 
On  March  18, 1865,  lie  was  Drcvctted  migor-gcneral  of 
volunteers.  Gen.  Graham  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
New  York  Dock  Department  from  1878  till  1875, 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York  trom  1878  till  1888, 
and  naval  officer  from  1888  till  1885. 

Gray,  Albert  Zabriikiei  elergyman,  bom  in  New  York 
dty,  Mareh2, 1840;  died  m  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  16, 
1 889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1860.  The  winter  of  1860-»61  he 
passed  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  studying  theology 
under  Merle  d'Aubigny  and,  entering  the  General 
Theological  Seminar^'  in  New  York  city  in  tiie  follow- 
ing autumuj  was  graduated  in  1864.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  ordained  oeacon  and  priest  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  bv  Bishop  lioratio  Potter,  and,  be- 
cominir  chaplain  of  tiie  Fourth  Massachusetts  Cavalr}*, 
serveafor  some  months  in  that  capacity  until  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Libby  rrison  at  Rich- 
mond. Alter  his  liberation  at  the  close  of  the  wor 
he  became  rector  of  a  parish  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  re- 
maining there  until  1867.  He  married  in  1866  Miss 
Harriet  Guion,  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  Theyeare  from 
1867  to  1870  were  spent  in  European  travel.    Return- 


named  year  he  was  appointed  warden  of  Racine  Col- 
lege, at  Bacine,  Wis.,  and  he  held  that  office  until  his 
resignation  in  1888.  He  then  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  died  suddenly  ftom  pneumonia.  Besides 
publishing  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  and  verses, 
lie  was  author  of  **•  The  Law  and  the  Life :  Sketches 
and  Studies  in  Palestine  "  (New  York,  1876) ;  *»  Mex- 
ico as  it  Lb  ;  being  Notes  of  a  Recent  Tour  in  that 
Countiy ,  with  Intormation  for  Travelers  in  that  Direc- 
tion, as  also  some  Study  of  the  Church  Question " 
(1878)  ;  "Jesus  only,  and  other  Sacred  Songs" 
(1882) ;  "  Racine  and  her  Labor  of  Love"  (1887). 

Ghrav,  George  Zabilskifl,  clergyman,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  New  Vork  city,  July  14, 1888 ;  died 
at  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  i,  1889.  After  leaving 
the  university  he  studied  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
iti  Alexandria  from  1859  to  1861,  and  after  the  oi.t- 
break  of  the  civil  war  continued  his  theological 
studies  at  the  Epificopal  theological  school  in  Phila- 
delphia, being  graduated  there  in  1862.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Bishop  Horatio  Potter  at  the  close 
of  his  studies,  and  married  Miss  Knte  Forrest,  of  New 
York  city,  in  the  same  year.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
ministcrin  charge  of  parishes  at  Warwick.  N.  Y.,and 
Vernon,  N.  J.,  but  heiore  the  end  of  1862  became  rec- 
tor of  a  parish  at  Kinderhook,  where  he  remained 
until  1865,  going  from  there  to  Beiigen  Point,  N.  J. 
He  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  that  place  for  eleven 
yeare,  resigning  his  charge  in  1876  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  UniverBity  of  the  City  of 
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New  York.    At  Cambridffe  the  remaininflr  yean  of  bcria^  West  Aftioa,  in  1881.    In  the  following  year 

hia  life  were  spent,  and  m;m  him  the  Theolo||^cal  tlio  Le^Iatore  of  Maryland  appropriated  $200,000 

School  reoeivcd  in  j^reat  measure  the  impress  of  the  for  Atncan  colonization,  and  in  the  autumn  sent  one 

broad  and  liberal-mmded  chorehmanship  that  chanic-  hundred  and  thirty-two  emi^j^rants  to  Liberia.   In  1888 

terizes  it.    For  several  years  he  was  looked  upon  as  Dr.  Hall  returned  to  Baltimore,  havini^  in  the  mean 

one  ot  tlie  leaders  in  the  American  Episcopal  Church  time  mode  a-Ohorou^h  exploration  of  Liberia.    On  his 

which  in  his  death  lost  one  of  her  most  loyal  adnei^  favorable   report   the  colonization   scheme  attained 

ents.    In  disposition  Dean  Grey  was  very  genial  and  lar^r  proportions.    He  was  succeiisful  iu  planting  a 

generous,  ana  in  quiet,  unostentatious  ways  helped  on  large  colony  and  ruling  it  on  strict  temperance  princi- 

in  life  many  a  joung^  roan  who  needed  intellifTent  an-  pies,  pereuaded  the  king  to  establish  courts  ot  law,  ac- 

sbtanoe.    lie  was  very  generally  beloved  by  those  compliished  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  custom  of 

with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  the  dischai^e  of  his  forcing  people  accused  of  witchcrett  to  drink  poison, 

many  and  varied  duties,  and  the  drcleof  his  acquaint-  and  in  many  ways  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  over 

anoe  was  larve  and  ever  increasing.    For  more  than  a  the  kin^.    After  his  final  return  to  the  United  States, 

year  before  nis  death  he  had  b^n  a  sufferer  from  the  African  state  of  Maiyland  became  menred  in  the 

Briffht's  dittease,  and  the  winter  preceding  was  spent  Uepublic  of  Liberia,  but  retained  its  American  name 

in  Bermuda  in  search  of  health.     His  wife,  a  mar-  as  Marvland  County. 

ried  daughter,  and  two  sons  survive  him.    Brides  oo-  Hamfltmii  Alazaadari  lawyer,  bom  in  New  York  dty, 

cnsional  mormons,  addresses,  and  poems,  he  published  about  1814 ;  died  in  r^cvis,  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  80, 

*^  The  Children's  Crusade ;  an  Episode  of  the  Thir-  1889.    He  was  a  grandson  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 

tecnth  Centiirv"  (New  York,  1871);  **  The  Scriptural  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasurj',  and  son  of 

Doctrine  or'  Kecognition  in   the   World  to  come "  James  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  was  educated  at  the 

(1876) ;  '*  Husband  and  Wife ;  or  the  Theory  of  Mar-  United  States  Military  Academy,  but  did  not  enter  the 

rioge  and  its  Consequencas  *'  ( Boston,  1885).  army.  Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  be  founded 

wean,  Thomas  0.|  jurist,  born  in  Culpoper,  Va.,  in  the  law  firm  of  Hamilton  and  Lyon,  which  ranked 
1820;  died  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  4.  1889.  He  high  among  tiie  noted  flrmsK  of  New  York  for  more 
woA  graduated  at  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  than  twenty -five  years.  Excepting  a  service  as  sec- 
Virginia,  and  removed  to  Charlcstown  to  practice,  retary  of  the  United  States  legation  at  Madrid  in 
He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  fill  a  1848-'50,  he  never  held  a  public  oflUce.  though  tcnd- 
vacancy  in  1875,  was  elected  to  fill  the  remainder  of  ered  several  under  the  State  and  national  govem- 
thc  term  in  1876,  and  was  elected  for  the  long  term  of  ments.  In  1870  he  retired  from  practice  to  his  grand- 
fourtcen  yeare  in  1880.    He  was  the  seniorjudge.  father's  homestead,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 

Oron.  Stmiial  WaisaaL  physician,  bom  in  Cincmnati,  life  in  collecting  articles  of  historical  interest.    He  was 

Ohio,  B^eb.  4,  1887  ;  died  m  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  President  of  the  Knickerbocker  Club  from  its  organi- 

16, 1839.    He  was  a  son  of  Prof.  Samuel  D.  Oro:«s,  the  zation  in  1871  till  his  death,  a  founder  of  tlie  Union 

eminent  surgeon,  was  educated  at  Shelby  College,  League  Club,  and  trcat^urer  of  the  Astor  Library. 

Kentucky,  studied  medicine  and  surgery  at  the  Uni-  Haminlll,  Banmel  MoOUntooki  educator,  bom  in  Nor- 

versityof  Louisville  and  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  ristown,  Pa.,  July  6,  1812;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 

and  settled  in  Philadelphia  to  practice.    At  the  betrin-  Sept.  20,  1889.   He  was  educated  in  NorrUtown  Acad- 

ning  of  the   civil  war  he  was  commissioned  a  sui^  emy,  and  became  principal  of  the  Lowrenceville  (N. 

geon  and  mi^or  of  volunteers,  and  he  served  on  the  J.),  high  scJiool.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing 
eld  and  in  hospitals  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Sub-  the  establishment  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normu 
scQuentlv  he  became  one  of  the  sur^ns  to  the  Phila-  School  and  the  appointment  of  a  State  superintendent 
delphia  Hospittil,  the  Howard  Hospital,  and  the  Jeff-  of  education.  In  1862  Rutgere  College  oonferred  the 
ereon  College  Hospital,  where  he  was  also  Professor  of  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  him.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
Chemical  and  of  Genito-urinary  Sur^erv.  He  was  ersoftheNew  Jersey  Historical  Society,  and  was  its 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Pathological  Societv,  of  president  for  many  yeare. 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Hammond,  John,  manufacturer,  bora  in  Crown  Point, 


^. , _ .  ^,.  «.,  „..^  ,.»»,«  v^.....w....»  pioneer  ...  .»,^..    **^  »... 

Qunnliig,  Thomas  Briaoy  dentist,  born  in  London,  tered  the  national  army  as  ajnrivate  in  1861,  was  pro- 
England,  in  1814;  died  m  New  Brighton,  Staten  Isl-  motcd  to  be  a  captain  in  the  Fifth  New  York  Cavolry, 
ana,  N.  i .,  Jan.  8, 1889.  He  came  to  New  York  city  and  during  the  war  was  advanced  through  all  the 
and  began  studvini?  dentistry  in  1840,  and  early  in  his  grades  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  After  the 
practice  appliea  himself  to  the  invention  of  dental  and  war  he  was  appointed  an  inspector  of  State  prisons, 
surgical  apparatus.  In  1861  he  introduced  into  his  serving  fVom  1866  till  1869,  and  in  1878  and  1880  he 
practice  the  hard-rubber  interdental  splints  for  the  was  elected  to  Congress  fVom  the  Eighteenth  New 
treatment  of  fractured  jaws.  The  use  of  this  inven-  York  Di^trict  as  a  Kepublican,  serving  there  from 
tion  proved  so  beneficial  in  general  surgery  that  in  Maroh  19, 1879,  till  Mareh  8,  1883,  and  being  a  mem- 
April,  1865,  the  surgeons  in  attendance  on  William  ber  of  the  committees  on  Manufactures  and  on  Pacific 
H.  Seward,  United  States  Socn?tary  of  State,  sent  for  Kailroads.  Since  1866  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
him  to  treat  the  double  fracture  in  Mr.  Seward's  jaw  manufacture  of  iron. 


attend  a  Cabinet  meeting  the  day  following  the  appli-  mother,  and  from  1622  till  1860  was  intimately  asso- 

cation  of  the  splints.    In  1867  ho  was  apnointed  a  ciated  with  Mr.   Lincoln  in  farming,  trading,  and 

member  of  a  commission  to  select  the  meaical  and  other  pursuits.    The  two  men  split  rails  together  on 

surgical  instruments  to  be  displayed  in  the  United  Mr.  luuiks's  propertv  eight  miles  west  of  Decatur  in 

States  section  of  the  Paris  exhibition,  and  in  1876  he  1830,  and  in  1881  built  near  Springfield,  III.,  the  first 

made  an  iuterestincr  exhibit  of  his  inventions  at  the  flat-boat  that  ever  made  its  way  down  the  Sangamon, 

Centennial  Exhibition.     He  was  author  of  "  Phvsio-  Illinois,  and  Mi8.sis.4ippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans.    Mr. 

logical  Action  of  the  Muscles  concerned  in  the  Move-  Hanks  exhibited  some  roils  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 

ment  of  the  Lower  Jaw"  (1867;;  *'The  Larynx,  the  split  at  the  Chicago  Convention  that  nominated  him 

Source  of  Vocal  Sounds  "  ri874);  and"  Hard-Rubber  for  the  presidency,  and  introduced  tho  rail-splitting 

Appliances  for  Congenital  Cleft  Polate"  (1878).  feature  m  the  ensuing  canvass  at  a  barbecue  on  his 

Hall,  Jameii  physician,   born  in  Cornish,   N.   H.,  farm,  where  he  fed  8,000  people.     He  contributed 

April  9, 1802 ;  died  in  Claromont,  Md..  Aug.  81, 18S9.  $7/K)0  to  the  campaign  expenses  of  his  eariy  ossociate. 

He  was  graduated  in  medicine  at  Bowdoin  College  in  Haida&beiglL  AagiiBtiii  A«y  banker,  born   in    New 

1823,  and  for  his  health  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  Id-  Bmnswick,  N.  J.,  May  18, 1830 ;  died  in  Jereey  City, 
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N.  J.,  Oct  6, 1889.  He  was  educated  at  Rut^re  Col- 
le^.  Id  1846  he  entered  a  banker's  oifico  in  New 
York  city,  in  18C8  became  teller  of  the  Hudson  Coun- 
ty Bank,  Jersey  City,  in  1868  cashier,  and  in  1878 
president.  He  was  elected  to  the  As^sembly  in  1858,' 
State  Director  of  Railroads  in  1868,  President  of  the 
Northern  Riilroad  of  New  Jersey  in  1874,  and  to  Con- 
gress as  a  Democrat  in  1874,  1876,  and  1880. 

Hudiiig,  William  White,  publisher,  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1830;  died  there,  Mav  15,  1889. 
He  was  a  son  of  Jasper  Harding,  the  publisher  and 
first  editor  of  tho  Philadelphia  **  Inquirer,"  and  in 
1855  became  associated  witn  his  father  in  the  *'  In- 
quirer" and  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  popular 
edition  of  tho  Bible.  In  1859  he  succeeded  to  the  sole 
proprietonhip  of  the  joint  publication  business,  and 
while  takinj^  an  active  part  m  its  management  began 
to  interest  himself  in  local  and  other  bui^iness  affairs. 
He  rendered  the  GovcYnmont  valuable  services  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  carried  on  the  business  of  manufact- 
urmg  paper  from  1863  till  1878,  and  was  an  energetic 
promoter  of  the  Philadelphia  city  passenger  railroad 
Hystem.  Two  months  before  his  death  he  retired 
iVom  the  management  of  his  publication  business. 

Hjffksj,  fflmson  Waloher,  clergyman,  bom  in  Iredell 
County,  X4.  C,  Dec.  8, 1811 ;  died  at  Knoxville,  111., 
March  1,  18S9.  He  made  his  way  on  foot,  with 
other  students  fVom  tho  South,  to  Gettysburg,  where 
ho  was  graduated  in  1884.  After  his  ordination  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Woodsborough  parish  in  Marvland, 
whence  he  was  called  to  Frederick.  In  1850,  he  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  where  ho  became  professor  in  .the 
HilUborough  Institute  (in  1852  removed  to  Sjiringfleld 
and  incorporated  as  Illinois  State  University),  with 
tlie  theological  department  of  whioh  he  was  connected 
until  its  buspen!$ion  in  18d7.  In  the  same  year  he 
took  charge  of  the  English  Mission  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
but  in  October,  1869,  lie  was  compelled  to  resign  on 
account  of  failing  health.  Alter  resting  a  few  vears, 
he  was  successively  pastor  at  Washington  and  Knox- 
ville, 111.  At  the  latter  place,  where  he  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  active  life,  he  was  successful  in  re- 
claiming An^'gari  Colle;^,  which  had  been  diverted 
from  its  lawful  ecclesia.<>tical  ownership,  and  re-open- 
ing it  as  Knoxville  Institute.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  General  Synod.  He  was  in  the  active 
service  of  the  Church  fifty-five  years.  His  publica- 
tions in  book  form  are :  **  Lutheran  Sunday-School 
Question-Book"  (1838) ;  "  The  Church's  Best  State " 
( 1843) ;  **  Daily-Prayer  Book  "  (1844) :  "  Value  of  an 
Evangelical  Ministry  "  (1853) ;  and  ''  Justification  by 
Faith '»  (1875^. 

Hameyi  WilUam  Belby,  soldier,  bora  near  Hays1)or- 
ough,  Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  Aug.  27, 1800 ;  clied  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  May  9,  1889.  He  was  appointed  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  First  United  States  Infantry,  Feb. 
18,  1818;  promoted  first  lieutenant,  Jan.  7,  1819; 
transferred  to  the  First  Artillery,  Nov.  16,  1821,  and 
back  to  the  First  Infantry^  Dec.  21, 1822;  promoted 
captain.  May  14, 1825;  mi^or  and  paymaster,  May  1. 
1838 ;  lieutenant-colonel  and  transferred  to  the  Second 
Dragoons,  Aug.  15,  1836;  colonel,  June  30,  1846; 
brigadier-general,  June  14,  1858;  and  was  retired, 
Aug.  1,  1863.  He  was  brevetted  colonel,  Dec.  7, 
1840,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  several 
engagements  with  Indians  in  Florida ;  hrigadier-gcn- 
eral,  April  18,  1847,  forservices  in  the  Battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo;  and  major-general,  March  13,  1865,  for  long 
and  faithful  service.  His  active  service  comprised 
participation  in  the  Black  Hawk,  Seminole,  and  Sioux 
indi.in  wars  and  the  seizure  of  San  Juan  island  dur- 
ing the  Oregon  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain, 
for  which  he  was  recalled  from  the  command  of  the 
department  of  Ore^^on.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  the  oUlo»t  officer  in  the  United  States  army. 

Hartranft,  John  Fredeiioki  soldier,  born  in  New  Han- 
over, MontiTomery  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  16,  1830;  died 
in  Norristown,  Pa.,  Get.  17,  1889.  He  was  graduated 
at  Union  (College  in  1853,  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1859,  became  deputy -sheriff  while 
a  law  student,  and  was  choacn  colonel  of  the  Norris 


City  Kiflcs  in  1859.  When  President  Lincoln  bsned 
his  first  call  for  volunteers.  Col.  Hartranit  tendered 
the  services  of  his  command,  and  was  on  duty  at 
Washington  for  three  months.  He  then  accepted  en 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  William  B.  Frank- 
lin, with  whom  he  served  in  the  first  Battle  of  Bull 
Bun.  In  July,  1861,  he  was  oommisyioned  colonel  of 
three-year  volunteers,  and  in  September  oiganized 
the  Fifly-firat  Regiment  of  Penn.syavania  troops.  Ho 
served  with  Gen.  Burnside  through  his  North  Caro- 
lina campaign,  participating  in  the  Battle  of  Koanoke 
Island  and  the  uttuck  on  Newbern,  and  af^emard 
took  part  in  the  second  Battle  of  Bull  Kun  nnd  the 
battles  of  Chantilly.  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburjr. 
After  the  latter  battle  be  was  ordered  west,  and  was 
present  at  Vicksbui^,  Jackson,  CampbclPs  Station, 
and  Knoxville,  commanding  a  division  at  Campbell's 
Station.  On  the  re-enlistment  of  his  regiment  as 
veterans,  he  rejoined  it  in  January,  1864,  and  soon 
aftemt'ard  was  sssigned  to  the  command  of  the  first 
brigade,  third  division.  Ninth  Army  Corps,  with  which 
he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilaeraess,  Spott- 
sylvania.  North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  Weldon  Bail- 
road,  Beams's  Station,  Poplar  Spring  Church,  Hatch- 
er's Run,  Fort  Steadman,  PcteraDurg,  and  Richmond. 
He  was  promoted  brigiidior-generel  May  12,  1864,  for 
gallantry  at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  and  brevetted 
mi\jor-general,  March  25,  1865,  for  meritorious  serv- 
ices during  the  war.  In  October,  1865,  he  was  elected 
Auditor-General  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1868  was  re- 
elected. In  1872  and  1875,  he  was  elected  Governor, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  second  term  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Philadelphia.  He  held  this  office  till 
July  15,  1880,  when  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
port.  He  pursued  a  vigorous  policy  during  the  great 
riiilroad  strikes  in  July,  1877.  and  in  1879  be  was 
appointed  mi^'or-gencral  commanding  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hatch,  Edwardf  soldier,  bom  in  Bangor,  Me.,  Doc 
22,  1832 ;  died  in  Fort  Robinson,  Ncb.^  April  11, 1889. 
Ho  was  educated  at  the  Norwich  Military  Aoidemy, 
Vt.,  hastened  to  Washington  as  a  volunteer  private  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  was  for  some  time  on 
dutv  at  the  White  House,  assisted  in  raising  the  Sco 
on^  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  was  commissioned  a  captain 
in  it  on  Aug.  12,*  1861.  His  promotions  were  rapid 
and  brilliantly  earned.  He  became  migor,  Sept.  5 ; 
lieutenant-colonel,  Dec.  11 ;  colonel,  June  18, 1862; 
brigadier-general,  April  27,  18C4;  brevet  mfyor-gen- 
erai  of  volunteers  for  gallantry  in  the  battles  before 
Nashville,  Dec.  15,  1864 ;  and  was  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  service  on  Jan.  16, 1866.  On  July  28, 
1866,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Ninth  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  on  March  2, 1867,  was  brevetted 
britradier-general.  United  States  armv,  for  gallantrr 
at  tho  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  ana  major-general, 
United  States  army,  for  pervices  in  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville. In  1876  he  succeeded  Gen.  Gordon  Granger 
in  command  of  the  military  department  of  Arizona, 
which  included  New^  Mexico,  and  his  duties  there 
were  both  onerous  and  delicate  by  reason  of  the  Indian 
troubles.  He  was  appointed  a  member,  and  was 
diosen  President  of  the  Ute  Investigating  Conimiasiou 
in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and  after  arranging  a  treaty 
with  that  tribe  rfeturaed  to  New  Mexico  ana  took  the 
field  against  Victorio,  the  Apache  chief.  During  his 
entire  military  career  he  was  noted  as  a  uniformly 
successful  cavalrv  officer  and  Indian  fighter. 

Hayesi  Lnqy  Webb,  mistre.<s  of  the  White  House, 
bora  in  ChilHcothe,  Ohio,  Aug.  28, 1831 ;  died  in  Fre- 
mont, Ohio,  June  25, 1889.  She  was  a  granddaughter 
of  Judge  Isaac  Cook,  of  Connecticut,  and  daughter  of 
James  Webb,  M.  D.,  and  Maria  Cook.  She  was 
graduated  at  Weslcyan  Female  Seminary  in  1862, 
and  married  Ruthert'ord  B.  Hayes  in  1858.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war  her  husband  and  two 
brothers  entered  the  national  army,  and  fh>m  that 
time  till  the  close  of  the  war  she  made  her  home  a 
refuge  for  wounded,  sick,  and  furloughed  soldiers. 
She  spent  two  winters  in  camp  with  her  husband  in 
Virginia,  and  joined  him  at  Middletown,  Md.,  after 
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ho  had  been  vonnded  in  tha  Battle  of  South  Mount-  vhtn  he  reel^nicd  on  aoconnt  or  bia  advinnd  liberal 

uin.     Some  dmo  anerward  sho  ministered  to  tfae  skk  opinions  ;    publiglied  "  TLe  Relijrious  Chilosonhy  of 

aaO  wounilod  in  the  liospital  at  Frederick  City.    Dur-  ttie  Jewg,"  aod  waa  appointed  by  the  Kingof  Uolland 

ing  her  htubaud'a  tens  as  s  meinber  ot  Con^fress  abe  ktbikI  rabbi  dI*  tbe  Uraod  DuJbj  of  LuxembuiVi  in 

remained  in  noaliui^  1643.    During  the  enauinp  three  years  he  itiui  ooii- 

toD,  and   afler  he  bo-  npicuoua  in  tiia  rabbi nicarconrervncxn  in  Brunxwick, 

came  Governor  of  Ohio  irantlbrt,  End  ^^^e^Ulu.     In  1H6S  he  became  tabbi  or 

ahe  vaa  active  in  pro-  the  i«fonited  coner^Katioc  Kane>«th  laracl  in  Phila- 

nioting  Slate  ahariti&t.  deiphia,  and  in  1669  was  president  of  the  rabbinical 

Slie  nan  an  otganiivr  cotiferi-ticu  in  that  dty,  in  which  the  principle*  of  re- 

of  tha  Ohio   Soldiers'  formed  JudaUm  were  formulated,     fie  remained  In 

and  Sailora'  Orplians'  Philadelphia   till  ISdS,  residing   the  charge   of  hU 

Home,  and  one  of  its  ooiiffregaiioa  in  188T,  after  u  senioc  of  Btlj  jeare  in 

directors    till    it    naa  the  miniatr}',  and  then  rctllcd  in  Chicago.    I>uriDg 

made  a  State  instilu-  hb  reaidenco  in  Philadeiphia  he  organized  tbe  Or- 

tion.    Throughout  Mr.  phann'  Uuardian  Snoiely,  tbundcd  the  first  branch  in 

dent  she  presided  over  the  firat  adTiisteii  ot  the  movement  for  observing 
the  White  Hou»e.    8he  Je*i*h  services  on  the  Chrialian  Sabbath  hi  loeabtlea 
was    noted    for     her  There  the  neceaoity  for  such  change  appeared  or  waa 
strong  rcllgloiui  fervor  felt,  a  principle  established  by  tbe  National  Babbinl- 
and  hsr  nncompromis-  cal  Convention  of  the  Beforpied  Hebrew  Church  at 
inir  temperance  princi-  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  NuTsmber,  ISSG. 
pies.     On  retirina  from  the  While  House  in  1861,  Hobwt,  John  Honrr,  clergyman  bom  in  New  York 
aha  became  deeply  interested  in  the  Women's  Belief  dty,  in  October.  ItllT ;  died  in  Fiabkill,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
<Jorps,  and  served  several  yean  as  President  of  the  31, 188B.     He  vtn  the  youngest  son  of  Bishop  Uobnrt 
Woman's  Homo  Miaaionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  wui  graduated  at 
Episcopal  Church.     She  waa  an  honorary  member  of  Columbia  College  in  ISSS,  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  W eat  Virginia.  the  Protestant  EpL-oopal  Church  in  June,  1841,  and 
Hasan,  J.  S.,  naval  hera,  bom  in  Korth  Herv  Vt.,  nns  employed  chiefly  m  miBsion  work  till  1S48  when 
in  1789;  died  in  Marshall.  III.,  Aug.  SI,  188B.     Early  he  wax  appointed  assistant  miuialer  in  Trinity  Church, 
in  181S  ha  removed  to  Obio,  became  aaaocbted  with  New  York   wbere  he  remained  till  1863.     In  1872  he 
Commodore  Perry's  company  of  ship  builders,  and  attended  the  Old  Cstliolic  Corimaa  in  Cologne,  Ger- 
joincd  tbe  force  on  the  flagship  "  Lawrence  "  lor  the  many,  aa  chaplain  to  Kisliop  Whittiiighsm,  of  Mary- 
impenduig  flght.     Alter  the  flagship  waa  ilisabled  in  land.     He   was  afterward   chosen   rwtor  of  Trinity 
action,  he  was  one  of  the  patty  that  acoompanied  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Fiahklll.     He  pub- 
commander  in  Ilia  perilous  piBCBito  in  an  open  boat  lished  "  Instruction  and  Encouragement  for  Lent" 
fnim  the  "  Lawrence  "  to  the  "  Niagara,"  and  in  Ihe  (18A9) ;    "  MediKValL-m  *'   and   "  Church   Beform  in    . 
subsequent  action  he  reooived  a  bullet  in  his  body  Meiioo"  (18TT| :  and  edited  his  tiither'B  "  Festivals 
that  be  carried  tbroughout  his  lilc.  and  Farla"  (2Tth  edition,  18S2J  and  "The   Clcrgy- 

mn,  Dulel  Harrer,  soldier,  bom  in  York  District,  man's  Companion"  (ISes^. 

B.  C,  July  IS,  1821 ;  died  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Sept.  Hnraid,  Vdnsy  E.,  lawyer,  bom  In,  Korridgewock, 


mn,  Dulel  Harrer,  soldier,  bom  in  York  District, 

o    '■      '■■'■■  ■"   ''ii ;  died  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Sept.         , ,   -,  — jv.,  ^ ^,  . . , 

i>  graduated  at  the  United  States  Me., about  180»;  died  in  Santa  Monica,  Cal  May  11, 
Hitilur?  Academy  in  lS4:i,  was  commi-sioned  brevet  1889.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  n.itive  Stale, 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  waaiuvignedtoduty  and  removed  to  Vioknburg,  ML-<s.,  topiactioc  in  183U. 
at  Fort  Kent,  Me.  In  tbe  Mexicnn  War  he  diFtin-  In  1887  be  was  appointed  reporter  to  the  Ccurt  of 
guishsd  himself  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Crui,  the  hattles  Errors  and  Appealr-.  and  during  hia  residence  in  Mis- 
ofCcrroOorJoandCnnttcias, and thocnpturoof Mexico  Bissipjii  he  tbugbt  doelB  with  Saigeant  8.  Prentiss 
city.  In  18*9  ho  n^Bunied  bia  commission  to  accept  the  and  Alexander  G.  Nult,  and  was  editor  of  a  Dem- 
ofllceof  Prole»»orof  Malhematicf  and  MililarrTactioa  ocratio  newspaper  in  Vickiburg,  •' The  Mi-swaippi- 
in  Washington  College,  Virginia.  Desiring  a  change  au,"  tor  iKVeral  yesra.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  )b47, 
ofcUmale,  ho  resigned  in  1856;  was  Hrofeesor  of  Matbc-  and  in  181>*  and  1850  waa  elected  to  Conj^rcsa  as  a 
maticsin  D.ividwin  Colleire,  North  Carolina,  Ihim  18S5  Dcmncnt.     Afler  his   oongressional   service  he  was 

"" ■      ■■     "    "■'     ■■  aent  by  the  President  on  a  misaion  to  Cahtomia.     In 

1858  he  wa-.  in  command  of  the  militia  in  San  Fran- 

mained  until  the  heainnini;  of  the  civil  war.    He  en-  cLioo  when  tbe  attempt  waa  made  to  sunnren  the 

lered  the  Confederate  army  aa  colonel  of  the  First  vii.-il an ce  committee.     He  was  author  of  "  HiseisBippi 

North  Carolina  RfcimenU  and  particiiialed  in  the  first  I.,aw    Keporf,   1884-'**,"   and   with   A.  Hutthin.'on 

battle  of  the  warat  Bie  Hetbel.    Ho  wax  commissioned  compiled  Che  "Stotate  Laws  of  Misaisalppi  "  (184C). 

m^ior-general,  took  part  in  the  bailies  around  Rich-  Hant,  Hawy  Jaotaoo, ,  soldier,  bum  in  Detroit,  Mich., 

mind,  and  suffered  aevorelv  in  tlie  Battle  of  Malvern  Sept.  1*.  181!) ;  died  in  Waahington,  D.  C,  Feb.lt, 

Hill.    In  September,  ISE'2,  during  the  Hsriland  cam-  188B.     His  grandfather 

giimi,  he  was  ordered  to  guard  the  pase  in  tbe  Blue  and  father  were  officers 

idge,  near  Booneaboro'.  and  there  sustaine<l  an  ar-  in    the    United    States 

lillerjattai'k  tor  five  hours,  till  Jackaon  had  captured  army,  and   lie   accom- 

Ilarper's  Ferrv  and  Lee  hod  crossed  the  Potomac.    In  pnnied    the     latter   on 

July,  18fl3.  he'  was  promnted  iieiileniitit  general.     He  the  e):pedition  toestab- 

was  tran^tcrred  to  the  West  to  re-enibrce  Brugg,  but  tlsh  Fott  Leavenworth, 

was  phaiged  hy  that  offiocr  with  disobedience  of  or-  Kan.,  in  1829.    He  was 

dentin  the  Battle  of  Chickomauga.  and  relieved  of  his  srodustRd  *t  the  United 

command,  which  praelicaliy  terminated  his  military  States  Military  Actid»> 

career.     After  the  war  he  became  editor  of  amonthly  my   In    1839,  and   wai 

mairaiinoatCharlottc.  N.  C,  "The  Land  we  love";  appointed  second  lieu- 

n  role  "  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  and  "  The  Cm-  tenant    in    the  .'Second 

ciflxion,"  publiihed  hy  tbe  Pre»byterian   Boanl   of  United  Slotea  Arlillcry, 

Publication:  edited  "Tbe  Southern  Home"  news-  In  the   permanent  b4- 

paper;  and  in  18T7  was  appointed  Preeideot  of  the  toblwhment      he     wai 

Arkantas  Industrial  Univcr:^itT.  promoted  first  tieulen- 

Hlmh,  Bamasl,  rabbi,  bnm  near  Triers.  Germanv,  ant  June  18,  1846:  eanniin,  Sept.  28,  ISES  ;  m^nr 

In  1815;  died  in  Chicago,  III.  Mav  14,  ia«9.    He  was  and  transferred  to  the  Fitlh  United  States  Artillciy, 

rabtn  of  a  eongregntion  in  Deaaan  from  133S  till  1B4S,  Hay  14,  1861 ;  IUuleI]Bn^ colonel  and  transtcned  lo 
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the  Third  United  States  Artillery,  Au^.  1, 1868;  and 
colonel  and  reai^i^ed  to  the  Finn  Artillery,  April  4, 
1869 ;  was  brevctted  oaptuin  for  gallant  ana  meritori- 
ous conduct  in  the  battles  of  Contrems  and  Churu- 
buaoo,  Aug.  20, 1847 ;  major  for  Chapultepec,  Sept 
18j  1847  ;  colonel  for  Gettysbunr,  July  8,  1868 ;  and 
bng»dier-general  for  the  6iege  of  Petersburg  and  the 
final  campaign  under  Gen.  Grant ;  and  migor-general 
for  services  in  the  field  during  the  dvil  war,  both 
on  March  18,  1865.  He  was  retired  Aug.  81, 1888.  In 
the  volunteer  service  he  was  appoint^  colonel  and 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  McClcllon,  Sept.  28, 1861 ;  pro- 
moted brigadier-general,  Sept.  15,  1862;  bre vetted 
major-general  for  services  at  Gettysbuiig  and  in  the 
Rapidan  campaign,  July  6,  1864;  and  was  mustered 
out  April  30,  ISaa,  During  his  entire  militarv  career 
he  served  in  the  artillery,  and  throughout  tne  dvil 
war  his  labors  in  this  hne  were  conspicuous.  He 
commanded  the  artillery  on  the  extreme  left  in  the 
Battle  nt*  Bull  Eun,  was  chief  of  artillery  in  the  de- 
fences of  Wasliin:;ton  in  1861,  organized  the  artillery 
reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  commanded 
it  in  the  campaign  on  the  peninsula  in  1862,  and  was 
chief  of  artillery  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
September,  1862,  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1866 
lie  was  appointed  president  of  the  permanent  artil- 
lery board,  and  in  1885  governor  of  the  Soldiers'  Home 
in  Washiijgtou,  D.  C,  holding  the  latter  office  till  his 
death.  Besides  a  large  numoer  of  technical  papers 
in  military  periodicals,  he  published  ^^  Instruction  for 
Field  Artillery ''  (Phihidelphia,  1860),  and  contributed 
three  articles  on  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  to  tho 
"  Century  "  ma^zine  (1886). 

Hunter,  Jamei  Bradbridffe,  physidan,  bom  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  April  80,  1837  ;  died  in  New  York  city,  June 
10,  1889.  In  1862  he  left  his  medical  studies  and  en- 
tered the  army  as  assi.stant  surgeon  of  the  60th  In- 
diana Volunteers,  of  which  he  ttubsequently  became 
sun^eon.  After  the  war  he  removed  to  New  York  city 
and  was  graduated  ut  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  186C.  He  applied  ninLself  especully  to 
diseases  of  women  and  to  cancerous  cases,  became  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas  in  tne  Women^s 
Hospital,  a  physician  to  the  New  York  Infirmarv  tor 
Women  and  Children,  professor  in  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  School,  a  founder  and  physician  in  the 
New  York  Cancer  Hospital,  editor  of  the  New  York 
*^  Medical  Journal,'*  and  member  of  the  American 
Medical  As.<4ociation,  the  County  Medical  Sodety,  and 
the  New  York  Obstetrical  Society. 

Johnaoiif  Oliver,  journalist,  bom  in  Peacham,  Vt., 
Dec.  27,  1809;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11, 
1889.  lie  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the 
"  Vermont  Watchman."  In  1829  he  found  employ- 
ment as  a  iouraeyman  in  Boston,  and  in  1831  joined 
Leonard  W.  Kimball  in  establisiiing  the  *^  Christian 
Soldier,"  a  semi-monthly  paper  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  Universalism.  While  editing  this  paper  ho 
bc^an  his  career  as  an  abolitionist,  and  his  writings 
and  speeches  were  so  effective  that  in  1833  he  was 
induced  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  paper  and  become 
associated  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  his  anti- 
slavery  work.  In  1832  he  aided  in  organizing:  the 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  in  1835  a 
national  society.  In  1886  ho  began  traveling  through 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States  as  lecturing  agent 
of  the  American  Anti-Slaverv  Society,  and  in  Green- 
ville, R.  L.  was  mobbed.  In  1838  he  had  editorial 
charge  of  tne  '*  Liberator"  ;  in  1840  he  became  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  "  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard  " 
in  New  York  city  ;  in  1842  returned  to  Boston  as  tlio 
correspondent  of  the  **  New  York  Tribune  " ;  and  in 
1844  accepted  Horace  Greeley's  invitation  to  become 
assistant  editor  of  the  "  Tribune."  He  held  this  office 
four  vears,  and  on  resiKninir  on  account  of  failing 
healtli  removed  to  Philadelphia  nnd  established  the 
"  Republic,"  a  free-soil  pai>er.  From  1848  till  1865 
he  edited  or  a<«istcd  in  editinij  the  *'  Practical  Chris- 
tian," in  Milford,  Mass. ;  the  ''  Anti-Slavery  Bugle." 
in  Salem,  Ohio ;   the  ^'  Pennsylvania  Freeman,"  m 


Philadelphia ;  the  *^  New  York  Tribune,  and  the 
**  Anti-Slavery  Standard,"  in  New  York.  In  1865 
he  became  mana^ng  editor  of  the  New  Y'ork  "  In- 
dependent," remamed  there  till  1871,  then  took  charge 
of  the  "Weekly  Tribune"  till  after  Mr.  Greelej^a 
death ;  was  an  associate  on  the  "Christian  Union" 
three  years;  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Granite. 
N.  J.  "  Journal "  several  years ;  and  from  1881  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  oeatli  was  actively  enizaged 
on  the  New  York  "Evening  Post."  He  published 
"  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  Times  "  (1880). 

Jobnitani  Alanndery  educator,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  April  29, 1849 :  died  in  Princeton.  N.  J.,  July  21, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Kutgers  College  in  1870, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
in  1876.  taught  three  years  in  Kutgers  College  Gram- 
mar Scnool,  and  in  1879  was  chosen  prindpiol  of  the 
Latin  school  in  Norwalk,  Conn.  In  1888  he  became 
Professor  of  Jurispradence  and  Political  Economy  in 
Princeton  College,  and  held  tlie  office  till  his  death. 
Prof.  Johnston  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Amer- 
ican history-  His  publications  include  "  History  of 
American  Politics"  (1879) ;  "  The  Genesis  of  a  Kew 
England  State"  and  " Connecticut "  in  the  "Johns 
Hopkins  University  Series  "  (1884) ;  "  Bepresentative 
American  Orations,  with  an  Outline  of  American 
Political  History"  (1885);  "History  of  tlie  United 
States,  tor  Sdiools*'  (1886) ;  and  "Histor>-  of  Con- 
necticut "  for  the  "  American  Commonwealth  Series  " 
(1887).  He  had  contributed  to  the  "  Encycloptedia 
Britaunica,"  and  at  tlie  time  of  his  death  had  com- 
pleted "  The  United  States :  its  history  and  Consti- 
tution" (1889). 

Jehsatan,  John  Waifiddi  lawyer,  bom  in  Panicello, 
Va.,  Sept.  9,  1818;  died  in  Kichmond,  Va.,  Feb.  27, 
1889.  He  was  educated  at  South  Carolina  College, 
studied  law  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  was 
licensed  to  practice  in  1889.  In  1840  he  removed  to 
Tazewell  County,  where  he  was  appointed  common- 
wealth'8  attorney.  He  held  this  office  two  yeaiv, 
was  a  State  Senator  in  1 846-' 48,  and  was  one  of  the 
bolting  Democrats  who  voted  for  E.  M.  T.  Hunter  for 
United  States  Senator  in  the  celebrated  Smith-Hunter 
canvass.  Alter  tlie  civil  war  he  was  api)ointed  a 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Virginia.  He  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  as  a  Conser\'ative.  in  1870,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1876.  While  in  tne  Senate  he 
served  as  member  of  the  committees  on  transporta- 
tion routes  to  the  seaboard,  on  patents,  and  the  ^lect 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  waa  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  lurriculture,  and  of  the  joint  select 
committee  on  the  Yorktown  Centennial  Celebration. 

Jonesi  JastiBi  ioumalist,  bom  in  Maine,  in  1815: 
died  in  Cromwell,  Conn..  Feb.  19, 1889.  He  learned 
the  printer's  trade  in  earlv  life,  removed  to  Boston, 
and  became  proprietor  of  the  "  Boston  Pearl  and  Lit- 
erary Gazette."  Bemoving  to  Greenfield,  he  became  a 
writer  on  the  "Gazette"  of  that  town,  and  in  1836 
went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  was  first  engaged  in  the 
book-selling  businciss.  and  afterward  established  a 
printing  office  where  tne  early  numbers  of  the  "  Her- 
ald" were  printed.  About  1840  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, and  was  connected  with  various  publications, 
among  them  the  "Yankee  Privateer"  and  the 
"  Yankee  Blade,"  contributing  manv  stories  under 
the  pen-name  of"  Harry  Hazel."  He  wos  lor  monv 
years  a  contributor  to  the  "  New  York  Weekly " 
and  the  "  New  York  Tribune,"  and  he  served  in  the 
Massaohasett<«  Legislature. 

Jones,  Bo^y  soldier,  bom  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  died  m  Fort  Monroe,  Va^  Jan.  26^  1889.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy,  July  1 ,  1847 ;  brevctted  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Mounted  Rifles,  July  1,  1851  ;  and  promoted  second 
lieutenant.  May  24,  1852  ;  first  lieutenant,  Jan.  26, 
1857  ;  captain  and  assistant  quarter-master,  April  28, 
18G1 ;  major  and  assistant  inspector-general,  Nov.  12. 
1861 ;  lieutenant  colonel,  June  18,  1867 ;  colonel  ana 
inspector-general,  Feb.  5,  1885;  and  brigadier-ffenend 
ana  inspector-general,  Aug.   20,  1888.    Dunng  his 
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Cftreer  in  the  armj  he  was  cavaliy  mstructor  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  on  frontier  duty  in 
Texas,  on  the  Gila  Expedition,  on  Western  frontier 
duty  and  in  several  Indian  campaigns,  and  in  con- 
stant service  through  the  dvil  war. 

JtsngUng)  IMenok,  engraver  on  wood,  bom  in  New 
York  city.  Oct.  8, 1»46 ;  died  tliere,  Dec.  81,  1889. 
He  leamea  en^^ving  on  wood  at  an  early  age,  was 
employed  several  years  on  ths  illaHtratud  publiai- 
tions  of  Harper  &  Brothenond  Frank  Leslie ;  subne- 
qocntly  engraved  many  pictares  for  magazines  and 
book  illustrations,  and  was  one  of  the  flnit  engravers 
on  wood  to  make  a  specialty  of  reproducing  the 
artist's  drawing  in  fao-simile.  While  engaged  in  en- 
graving, he  began  to  study  in  the  Students'  Art 
League,  and  there  prepared  himself  for  his  later  work 
as  an  arti>t  in  water  color  and  oil,  subsequently  add- 
ing a  reason  of  study  in  Rome.  Ho  was  a  founder  of 
the  American  Society  of  Wood  Engravers,  and  its 
secretary  in  1881-'8i,  was  flwt  vice-president  of  the 
Student's  Art  Leat^ue  in  1882-'88,  and  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  the  Paris  Stilon  in  1881,  and  ^  a 
second-class  medal  at  the  exhibition  in  Munich  in 
1883.  Among  his  notable  engravings  were  ^^  A  Hor^ 
Hospital  "  drawn  by  William  Kelly :  "  The  Pro- 
fessor," by  Frank  Duveneok:  and  "The  Voice  of  the 
Sea,"  bv  Arthur  Quartley.  His  chief  paintings  were 
"  The  Intruder  "  0884) :  **  Westward  Bound  »*^(1884); 
and  ''  In  the  Street "  (1886). 

Kendxiokf  James  Byland,  clergyman,  bom  in  Poult- 
ney,  Vt.,  April  21,  1821;  died  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.^  Dec  11,  1889.  His  fiither,  the  Rev.  CUrk 
Kendnck,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  was  organizer  and 

offioerof  the  Bap- 
tist educational 
and  missionary 
societies  of  Ver- 
mont. The  son 
was  graduated  at 
Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1840,  de- 
livering the  clas- 
sical oration.  He 
went  to  til  e  South 
where  tliree  el- 
der brothers  had 
preceded  him, 
taught  for  two 
yeare  in  Geoi^gia, 
m  1842  was  or- 
dained to  the 
Baptifttministiy, 
ana  soon  after- 
ward became  pas- 
tor of  a  churco  in 
Maoon.  He  mar- 
ried Arabella  Randall,  daughter  of  a  planter.  In  1847 
ho  accepted  a  call  from  the  Firat  Baptist  Church  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.^  which  had  been  founded  in  1683. 
In  1888  the  organization,  which  had  outlived  the  civil 
war,  a  great  flro,  a  cv clone,  and  an  earthquake,  held 
its  two-hundredth  anniversary.  The  biograpner  of 
the  occasion,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Tupper,  says:  "Dr. 
Kcndrick's  pastorate  w&^  the  prosperous  one  of  this 
pcrioil.  Perfect  hamiony  previuled:  there  were  a 
number  of  revivals.  The  onnday-scnool  was  vigor- 
ous, and  the  negroes  were  instructed  intelligently  and 
systematically.  The  building  was  renovated,  and  the 
laws  improved.  Two  churches  were  formed  from  the 
membership  without  the  least  discord.  The  liberality 
of  the  churoh  was  unusual,  especially  for  the  cause  of 
temperance.  The  pastor  was  the  most  polished  and 
popular  man  in  the  Charleston  pulpit,  but  not  more 
ele^nt  than  evangelical.  He  seemed  to  make  the 
most  of  his  own  powers  for  the  Master's  use,  and, 
with  a  rare  power  of  rulin?  without  raeming  to  rule, 
ho  so  commanded  the  forces  around  him  that  the 
church  was  like  an  anny  in  the  thick  of  field  action." 
Atter  he  had  remained  with  this  church  seven  years, 
it  was  thought  h<»t  to  form  another  important  colony 
from  it,  which  Dr.  Kendriok  oiganizou.    In  a  short 


time  be  hod  a  large  and  earricst  bodv  of  wonhipera 
about  him,  who  erected  a  beautiful  edifice,  which  took 
its  name  fh>m  its  location,  becoming  the  Citadel 
Square  Baptist  Church.  He  was  pastor  of  this  sixuety 
wuen,  in  1860,  the  South  Carolina  secession  ooaven- 
tion  was  held.  Dr.  Kendnck  gives  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  this  and  of  man^  other  notable  scenes  in  which 
he  was  a  participant  in  an  article  published  in  the 
''Atlantic  Monthlv"  tor  October,  1&89,  entitled  "A 
Non-Combatant's  War  Keminisoenoes."  Of  his  own 
teeling,  ho  writes :  "  After  a  moment  of  wavering  in- 
decision, my  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole  Southem 
spirit  and  {x>liey  became  positive  and  deep.  It  ^oes 
without  saying  that,  with  these  oonvictions  and  teel- 
ingSf  my  position  was  anomalous,  ditllcult,  and,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  piunfull^  false.  I  was  far,  however, 
from  being  alone  in  this  contradictoir  and  trying 
situation.'"  The  younger  men  of  his  cnurch  rushed 
into  the  amiy.  Old  men.  women,  and  children  re- 
mained, and  he  continued  his  ministrations  amcng 
them  until  ^  in  1862,  non-combatants  were  warned  to 
leave  the  city,  when  he  removed  his  family  to  Madi- 
son, Ga.,  where  he  soon  accepted  a  call  to  act  as  pas- 
tor. The  large  academy  of  the  place  was  also  without 
a  principal,  and  he  consented  to  act  in  that  capacity 
as  well.  Of  this  residence  he  says :  *'  It  was  an  ideal 
ret\ige  amid  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  time."  After 
the  Dattles  around  Chattanooga,  tlie  academy  was 
taken  for  a  hospital.  Tlie  close  of  hostilities  found 
Dr.  Kendrick  poor.  His  savings  had  been  mvestod 
in  bales  of  cotton,  which  the  carelessly  thrown  match 
of  a  Confederate  soldier  had  destroyed.  In  Novem- 
ber. 1805,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Baptist  Chureh  in  New  York  city,  where  he 
remained  seven  yean.  In  1878  he  removea  to  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.,  where  he  built  up  a  strong  society, 
which,  under  his  leadership,  erected  a  fine  edifice. 
He  also  became  connected  with  Vassar  College^  hav- 
ing a  place  in  itA  executive  board.  His  wife  died  in, 
1878.  and  in  1880  he  married  .Miss  Georgia  Avery.* 
In  the  loUowing  year  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  and 
went  abroad  for  a  third  time,  making  an  extended 
visit.  On  his  retum  he  filled  for  a  time  the  pulpit  of 
the  Mount  Morris  Church  in  Harlem.  When  in  1885 
the  presidency  of  Varaar  College  became  vacant,  he 
accepted  the  post  for  one  year  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  executive  board ^  nnd  won  all  hearts  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  discharged  the  trust.  When  the 
Slace  was  filled  bv  a  permanent  appointment.  Dr. 
[endrick  took  up  his  residence  in  roughkeepsio,  re- 
taining his  interest  both  in  his  old  church  and  in  the 
college,  in  which  by  his  will  he  endowed  a  scholarship. 
While  in  Clmrieston,  Dr.  Kendrick  edited  ''The 
Southern  Baptist,"  and  published  a  few  pamphlets. 
He  prepared  m  1887,  in  connection  with  Prof.  Fred- 
erick L.  Ritter,  the  ''Woman's  Colleg(e  Hymnal," 
and  he  had  contributed  largely  to  tlie  periodical  press. 
Personallv,  he  was  a  man  of  the  rarest  charms.  To 
physical  beaut v  he  added  grace^  elegance,  and  ease 
of  iliction,  gentleness,  modesty,  dignity,  mirthfulness, 
sincerity.  The  University  of  Kocheater  conferred  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  upon  him  in  1866. 

finnsy,  EUnbeth  Olamtntinei  poet,  bora  in  New  York 
city,  Dec.  18, 1810;  died  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  Nov.  19, 
1889.  She  was  the  daughter  of  David  L.  Dodge,  a 
New  York  merchant,  a  loader  in  Presbyterian  circles, 
and  the  author  of  several  theological  works.  One  or 
Mrs.  Kinney's  brothers  was  WQliam  £.  Dodge,  the 
philanthropist;  and  through  her  mother,  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland,  she  was  related  to  Bishop 
A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  ex-President  Cleveland,  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Higginson,  and  the  Boston  family  of 
Channings.  A  portion  of  her  cMldhood  was  passed 
in  Connecticut,  where  her  father  often  resided  whUo 
superintending  his  business  interests  in  that  State. 
In  1880  she  married  Edmund  Burke  Stcdman,  a  mer- 
chant of  Harttbrd,  Conn.,  atlcrward  migor  of  the 
Governor's  Foot  Guard  in  the  latter  city.  She  lived 
at  Hartford  until  his  death  in  1836,  and  then  removed 
to  her  father's  country  house  at  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
with  her  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in  early  man- 
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hood.    The  other  is  Edmand  C.  Stodmsn.    In  1841  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 

she  becamo  the  second  wife  of  Willium  Burnet  Kin-  1885 ;  and  was  elected  to  the  office  in  1886  and  1888. 

ney,  founder  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  ''  Dully  Adver-  Lesteri  Qeoige,  pilot,  bom  in  Ciuro,  N.  Y.,  June  1, 

tiaer.*'    She  remained  at  Newark  until  her  riuaband's  1804 ;  died  in  iioboken,  N.  J.,  April  14,  1889.   In  1820 

appointment  in  1851  to  tlie  Sardinian  nuiwion,  when  he  found  employment  on  a  Hiuiaon  river  sloop,  worked 

sne  accompanied  him  to  Turin.   Throuj^b  her  widow-  up  to  captain,  and  in  1885  bojran  his  career  as  a  pilot 

hood  and  the  sucoiMxiinff  period  she  contributed  po-  on  the  steamboat  *^  Baltimore/^   He  was  the  first  pilot 


etry  to  "  Graham's."  ''  bartum's,"  "'•  The  Knicker-  tnat  took  a  steamboat  turougn  iMewark  nay  trom  New 

bocker,"    and    "  Blackwood* s    Masnzine.''    having  York  to  Newark,  and  during  his  service  of  tJiirty-five 

composed  in  verse  almost  tVom  childhooa.    During  years  with  the  People^s  line  commanded  the  steam- 

her  three  years'   residence  at  the  court  of  Victor  boats  "  Rochester,"  •*  Utica,"  **  New  World,"  "  South 

Emanuel  and  a  subsequent  stay  of  seven  yeard  in  America,"  ''*'  Isaac  Newton,"   and    ^^  Hendrik  Hud- 

ITlorence,  she  contributed  to  her  husband's  paper  a  son."     When  in  command  of  the  *^  Isaac  Newton." 

series  of  lettent  on  manners,  nature,  and  art  in  Icalv.  he  beached  her  and  saved  every  life  on  board,    in 

At   Florence  she  was  closelv  associated  with  tne  recent  years  he  had  served  on  the  Albany  boat  ^'  J.  B. 

Brownings,  the  Trollopes,  Charles  and  Frederick  Schuyler,"  and  the  boats  of  the  Hoboken  ferry.    He 

Tennyson,  Mrs.   Somerville,  the   vounger   Lytton,  was  the  oldest  North  river  pilot. 

Uiram  Powers,  Buchanan  Head,  ana  other  pennons  of  Lewioy  Edwwd.  jurist,  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

noie,  who  frequented  her  literary  receptions.    The  Feb.  22,  1820 ;  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  21,  1889. 


Kinney 

Florence  "  Felidta ;  a  Metrical  Bomance  "  (1856),  and  became  active  in  Democratic  politics.    Iii  1860  he  wai« 

iihe  now  brought   out   a  collective  edition  of  her  a  Breckinridge  presidential  elector,  and  in  1868  a  Sey- 

^*  Poems"  (1867)  and  **  Bianca  Oapello ;  a  Tragedy"  mour  elector.    He  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Court 

j(1878).    It  is  understood  that  she  latterly  had  been  of  Appeals  for  a  term  of  twelve  years  oegiiming  Jan. 


kr-Boy,"  *'To  the    Eagle.^   ^*The  Quakeress  12,1889.    He  enga^d  in  the  wholesale  grocery  busi- 

Brufe,"  and  **  Ode  to  the  Moon."    Her  hui^band  died  ness  in  New  York  city  in  1844  ^  removed  to  Brooklyn 

in  1880,  and  she  afterward  led  a  quiet  lil'e  at  Summit,  in  1846 ;  was  elected  alderman  m  1851 ;  and  about  tlie 

occasionally  contributing  to  periodicals.    With  great  same  time  became  interested  in  railroad  construction, 

force  of  cliaracter,  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  beauty  He  was  a  director  and  builder  of  the  Michi^^  South- 

and  social  charm,  noted  for  her  grace  and  vivacity  in  em  and  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  ;  was  interes>ted 

conversation;  of  unusual  taste,  a  critic  by  instmct  in  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  and  tlie 

and  cultivation,  and  a  natural  Ivric  poet.    These  at-  Terre  Haute  and  Alton  railroads ;  built  the  Atlantic 

tributes,  with  a  peculiar  air  of  youth,  she  retained  Avenue  and  Fillh   Avenue  railroads  in  Brooklyn ; 

^almost  to  the  last.  obtained  the  charter  for  an  elevated  railroad  in  fifth 

Laizdf  Jamesi  lawver,  bom  in  Fowlerville.  Living-  Avenue,  Brooklyn ;  and  was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
ston  Co.,  N.  v.,  June  20,  1845;  died  in  Hastings,  Pros|>ect  Park,  contributing  a  large  tract  of  land  and 
Neb.,  Aug.  17,  1889.  He  was  taken  to  Michi^m  assistmg  in  laying  out  the  grounds, 
when  a  child,  educated  at  Michigan  Oniver«ity.  and  Lloyd,  David  Demazesti  journalist,  borp  in  New  York 
graduated  at  its  Law  School  in  1871.  He  enlisted  as  a  city,  Sept.  1,  1851 ;  died  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Sept.  4. 
private  in  a  Michigan  regiment  in  July^  1862,  and  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
served  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  till  the  close  New  York  in  1870,  and  became  a  reporter  on 'the 
of  the  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  Con*  ^^  New  York  Tribune  "  in  August  of  that  ;rear.  In 
stitutional  Convention  in  1875,  and  a  presidential  1871  Cbief-Justice  Chase  appointed  him  his  jprivate 
elector  in  1880,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  fVom  the  secretary,  which  office  he  retained  till  Judge  Chase's 
Second  Nebraska  District  as  a  Kepu^ican  in  1882,  death.  He  then  returned  to  the  ''  Tribune,"  was  pro- 
1884,  and  1886.  While  in  Congress  he  served  as  a  moted  to  assistant  and  dav  editor;  became  Albany 
member  of  the  committees  on  agriculture  and  on  correspondent  in  1875 ;  and  remained  there  through- 
military  affaifH.  out  the  memorable  caiul-ring  exposures  and  trials, 

TiamWrin,  James  B.,  artist,  bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  after  a  further  editorial  service  on  the  *'*■  Trib- 

May  10, 1807 ;  died  near  PhiUdclphio,  Pa.,  Jan.  81.  une,"  succeeded  the  late  Zebulon  L.  White  as  its  chief 

1889.    He  began  studying  art  in  Philadelphia,  ana  Washington  correspondent.    In  1884  he  bc^an  an  ex- 

for  many  years  was  engaged   in  portrait  painting  tended  vacation  in  Europe,  returning  to  his  editorial 

at  Pittsburgh  and  at  Louisville.     In  the  latter  city  desk  in  1887,  and  rcmainiiur  there  till  the  day  of  his 

he  cstabliKned  a  museum  of  art  and  antiquities  on  death.    Mr.  Lloyd  was  author  of  the  plays**  For  Con- 

the  plon  of  Peale's.    This  venture  not  provm^  sue-  gress  "  (1882) ;  '*  The  Woman-Hater'*  (1885J  ;  »*  The 

cessnil,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia.    Among  his  nu-  Dominie's  Daughter  "  (1886) ;  and  **  The  oenator  " 

merous  portraits  were  tha^  of  every  I*resident  of  the  ( 1889). 

United  States  from  John  Quincy  Adams  to  JomcM  A.  I^^fi^  G«org«  W.,  jurist,  bom  in  Chimney  Bock, 

Garfield,  nearly  all  of  which  were  painted  in  the  Ex-  N.  C..  in  1818  :  died  there,  Oct.  17,  1889.     He  was 

ecutlve  Mansion,  and  a  full-lengto  portrait  of  Presi-  elected  clerk  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1846;  and 

dent  William  Henry  Harrison,  ordered  by  the  State  in  1863  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    During  the  civil 

of  Louisiana.  war  he  served  in  the  Confederate  Congress  and  the 


Trft»g4ffn^  Gharise  0.^  politician,  bom  in  Southington, 
Conn.,  Aug.  5,  1805 ;  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  June  8, 


Confederate  army,  and  was  wounded.     In  1866  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  ;  in 

1889.     He  removed  to  Alabama  in  lS2if) ;  became  edi-  1867  a  member  of  the  Legislature ;  and  from  1868  till 

tor  of  the  "  Mobile  Advertiser,"  a  Whi?  organ,  in  1877  ^as  oiuilge  of  the  State  Superior  Court. 

1884;  was  elected  to  the  Lcirij^lature  in  1889  and  1840.  LoomlSf  Efiasi  educator,  bom  in  WiUington.  Conn., 

and  after  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  retumea  Au^;.  7,  1811 ;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  15, 

to   editorial  work  till  1848.   when  he  was  elected  1889.     He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1880; 

Mayor  of  Mobile.    He  held  this  office  till  1855.    Dur-  was  tutor  in  science  there  in  1838-*86  ;  discovered  the 

ing  the  civil  war  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Lcgi^la-  return  of  Ilalley's  comet,  and  computed  its  orbit  from 

ture,  and  in  1865  was  a  member  of  the  State  Consti-  his  own  observation.^  in  1885 ;  spent  1886  studying 

tutional  Convention.    The  same  yeof  he  was  elected  with  Arasro,  Biot.  Dulong,  Pouillet,  and  other  emi- 

to  Congress,  but  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat,  nent  scholare  in  Paris  ;  and  for  seven  yean  after  his 

He  then  served  a  third  term  in  the  Lcgi.*«lature ;  was  a  return  to  the  United  States  was  Professor  of  Mathe- 

member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1878;  matics  and  Natural  Philo&ophy  iu  Western  Reserve 
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OolleflCL  Ohio.  In  1844  he  became  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral Philoaophy  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  aurio)(  the  8tzteen  years  that  he  occupied 
this  coair  he  began  the  publication  of  a  serieR  of  text- 
books on  mathemat- 
ics and  astronomy. 
In  1660  he  became 
Hanson  Profesisorof 
Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  in 
Yale  College,  and 
retained  that  chair 
till  his  death.  Ue 
made  a  comparison 
from  1846  till  1849, 
by  telcffraph,  of 
different  loo^itudes, 
and  determmed  by 
original  observations 
the  velocity  of  the 
electric  flui^  on  tele- 
graph wirea.  Ue 
wa8  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1873; 
and  was  honored  with  membcraliip  in  tlie  most  im- 
portant scientific  societies  of  America  and  Europe. 
Prof.  LoomiA's  publications  included  *^  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,"  **  Progress  of  Aatronomy,*' 
*''  Analytical  Qeometry  and  Calcula-*,'*  ^^  Elements  of 
Algebra,"  **  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Conic  Sec- 
tions," "Tables  of  Loxarithms,"  "Practical  As- 
tronomy," "  Natural  Philosophy,"  "  Elements  of 
Arithmetic,"  "  Treatise  on  Meteorology."  "  Elements 
of  Afltronomy,"  "  A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,"  "  A 
TreatiAe  on  Algebra,"  "  Algebraic  Problems  and  Ex- 
amples," "  A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,"  and  "  Tiie 
Descendants  of  Joseph  Loomis."  He' bequeathed  all 
his  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences  to  Yale  College,  and  also  made  it 
the  residuary  legatee  of  his  estate,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  from  $250,000  to  $800,000,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  astronomical  science. 

Lord,  Sonniel,  merchant,  bom  in  Yorkaliire,  England, 
in  1803 ;  died  in  Aiihton,  Cheshire,  England,  Biay  23, 
1889.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  iron-mold- 
ing trade,  and  come  to  New  York  when  twenty-three 
vears  old.  He  first  established  himself  in  business  on 
borrowed  capital  in  Catharine  Street,  and  after  strug- 
gling alone  tor  two  years  sent  to  England  for  his  wife, 
child,  and  wife's  cousiu,  George  w.  Tavlor,  with 
whom  he  founded  the  house  or  Lord  &  Taylor.  In 
1854  the  firm  removed  to  the  comer  of  Grand  and 
Chiystie  Streets,  in  1860  built  a  new  store  at  Broadway 
and  Grand  Street,  and  in  1870  established  another 
store  at  Broadway  and  Twentieth  Street,  retaining  the 
original  Grand  Street  cstabl  ishmcnt  M r.  Lord  retired 
ftY>m  the  firm  shortly  before  the  uptown  store  was 
erected,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  his  two  sons.  He 
resided  in  England  after  hi^  retirement. 

Looghxldgs,  wiUianif  lawyer,  bora  in  Young^stown, 
Ohio,  July  11, 1827 ;  died  near  Beading,  Pa.,  Sept.  26, 
1889.  He  received  a  common-school  education,  was 
admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  1849,  began  practicing  in  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  and  removed  to  Iowa  in  1852.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1857, 1 858, 1859,  and  ISfiO. 
In  1861  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  and  held  the  office  till  January,  1867, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  hU  seat  in  Congress  from 
the  Sixth  Iowa  District,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
as  a  Bepublican.  He  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in 
1868, 1870,  and  1872. 

]uoheb(BQ(  Joie|di  Pictjeotm,  clergyman,  bom  in  Ri- 
om,  France,  Aug.  11,  1812;  died  in  Denver,  Col., 
July  10, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Biom  College 
anu  the  Sulpician  Seminary  at  Montferran,  was  or- 
dained a  Roman  Catholic  prioxt  in  1836,  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  misHionory  in  1839,  and  in  1840 
was  appointed  to  a  pastorate  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where 
be  remained  till  1852.  He  was  vicor-generol  of  New 
Mexico  from  1852  till  1860,  and  was  then  transferred 
in  the  same  capacity  to  Colorado.    He  built  the  first 


Roman  Catholic  church  in  Denver,  and  in  eight  ^ears 
built  seventeen  churches  or  chapels  in  the  Territory, 
a  convent  for  the  Sistera  of  Loreto,  an  academy,  and  a 
school  for  boys.  In  1868  the  Pope  constituted  the 
vicariatc-ftpostolic  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Machebceuf  titular  Bishop  of  Epiphania, 
with  mrisdiction  over  tiie  vicariate. 

ICoOoSt  Alexudsr,  lawyer,  bom  in  Matarooras,  Mexi- 
co, May  1,  1826 ;  died  in  Brooklyn^  N.  Y.,  April  2, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbu  College  in  1846. 
spent  three  vean  in  foreign  travel  and  study  at  Hei- 
delberg, ana  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Brooklyn  in 
1850.  He  was  assisitant  District  Attorney  in  1851 -'52, 
was  elected  Corporation  Counsel  in  1859,  and  for  a 
second  term,  and  after  an  interval  of  one  term  was 
re-elected  for  a  third.  In  May,  1870,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  two  justices  of  the  Brooklprn  City  Court; 
and  served  till  Dec.  81,  1884,  becoming  chief  judge 
in  1882.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  solicitor  of  tlie 
Treasury,  in  1886  declined  the  office  of  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  but  in  Febru- 
ary. 1888,  accepted  tlie  office. 

luQiU,  AlsTandar  Tamrt,  educator,  bom  in  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  Feb.  24, 1807 ;  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Jan.  18, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Jcffcnon  College 
in  1826 :  was  tutor  in  mathematics  there  one  term  ; 
removed  to  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  soon  afterward  was  appointed 
commissioner  to  survey  and  fix  the  boundary  lines  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  He  returned  to  Cannonsbuig  in 
1881.  Believing  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live  in  con- 
sequence of  senous  lung  trouble,  he  relinquished  the 
practice  of  law,  studieain  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  A.<«8ociate  (now  United  Presbyterian)  Church 
at  Cannonsburg,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1884,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  three  small  churches  in  1885. 
In  1838  he  left  the  Associate  and  connected  himself 
with  the  Old  School  Branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  in  1838-^42  held  a  pastorate  in  Cariisle.  Pa. ; 
in  1842-'52  was  ProfSnwor  of^Hcbrew  and  Church  His- 
tory at  Western  Theological  Seminary;  in  1862-*58  was 
a  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminaiy  at  Columbia, 
S.  C:  and  in  1854-'88  was  Professor  of  Ecdesiastical, 
Homiletlc,  and  Paettoral  Theology  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Dr.  McGill  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assemol^  of  the  Presbyterian  (Old  Sehoob 
Church  in  1848,  its  permanent  clerk  from  1850  till 
1862,  and  its  stoted  clerk  ftom  1862  till  1870.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  a  work  on  "  The  Ordinances 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church"  in  press. 

MbEay,  Onarlee  F.,  educator,  bom  in  Northumber^ 
land.  Pa.,  in  1810 ;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  18, 
1889.  In  1881  he  removed  to  Georgia,  and  was  there 
engaged  in  educational  work  till  1869,  when  he  settled 
in  Baltimore.  He  was  President  of  Georgia  State 
University  at  Athens  for  many  yean,  and  bequeathed 
it  a  handsome  endowment. 

Mackeniie,  Baaald  SUdelL  soldier,  bom  in  New  York, 
in  August,  1840 ;  died  in  New  Brighton,  Stateu  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  19. 1889.  He  was  a  son  of  Commander 
Alexander  Sliuell  Mackenzie,  U.  8.  N.,  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1862, 
and  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  engincera. 
In  the  permanent  establishment  he  was  promoted  first 
lieutenant  March 3, 1863;  captain,  Nov.  6, 1863;  colonel 
of  the  Forty-flT«t  United  States  Infantr>',  March  6,1867; 
transferrecl  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  March  15, 
1869  ;  and  to  the  Fourth  Cavalr>'  Dec.  15,  1870.  He 
became  brigadier-general  Oct.  26,  188'i,  and  was  re- 
tired, on  account  of  insanity  resulting  from  a  fall, 
March  24, 1884.  In  the  volunteer  service  he  was  com* 
missioned  colonel  of  the  Second  Connecticut  Artillery 
July  10,  1864;  was  promoted  briiradier- general  Oct. 
19, 1864;  brevettcd  migor-general  March  31, 1865;  and 
mustered  out  of  the  service  Jan.  15, 1866.  Gen.  Mac- 
kenzie distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Manas- 
sas, Chanoelloreville,  Gettvsburg,  Petersburg,  Cedar 
Creek.  Opequan,  Fisher*H  Hill,  and  Middletown,  and 
after  the  war  became  noted  for  his  encounters  with 
Mexican  and  Indian  outlaws,  whom  he  punned  sev- 
eral times  across  the  Mexican  border. 
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Mol^dn,  Hbillud  BlmmoBii  educator,  bom  in  Bam- 
well  District,  S.  C,  Julv  28,  1824;  died  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Feb.  15, 1889.  ne  was  graduated  at  Raudolph- 
Maoon  College  in  1844,  was  tutor  there  one  year,  ca- 
tered the  ministry  of  tne  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  1845,  was  transferred  to  Alabama  in  1846,  and  held 
pastorates  in  New  Orleans  from  1848  till  1858.  While 
in  New  Orleans  he  founded  and  edited  for  seven  years 
the  **  Christian  Advocate."  In  1868  he  was  eleoted 
editor  of  the  *^ Christian  Advocate"  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  during  the  civil  war  he  waa  pastor  or 
the  Southern  Methodist  Church  in  Mont^mery,  Ala. 
He  wan  elected  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churdi,  South^  at  the  General  Conference  of  1866,  in 
which  also  he  introduced  the  motion  that  resulted  in 
the  providion  for  lay  delegates  in  the  Southern  confer 
cnoes.  Through  his  efforts  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  gave 
$1,000,000  to  found  the  university  at  Nashville  that 
bears  nis  name  in  1878,  and  he  oecame  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  first  president  ot  the  uuiver- 
sity,  holding  both  o^oes  till  his  death.  He  was  vice- 
president  ot  the  Western  section  of  American  Meth- 
odism in  the  oecumenical  conference  in  1881.  He 
Sublishod  a  prize  essay,  '^  The  Dutien  of  Christian 
[asters  "  (Nashville,  1851) ;  **  A  Catechism  on  Church 
Government"  (1869);  ^' A  Catechism  on  Bible  His- 
tory" (18G9);  "Manual  of  the  Discipline"  (1870); 
ond  "A  History  of  Methodism"  (1S84). 

MagooD,  Hemy  Bt)  lawyer,  bom  in  MontiocUo,  Wis., 
Jan.  tfl,  l'^3J ;  died  in  Darlington,  Wis.,  March  8, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Western  Military 
College.  Kentucky,  in  1853;  studied  law  at  Montrose 
Law  School ;  was  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  at 
Nashville  University  in  1865-*57;  returned  to  Wis- 
consin to  practice  Law  and  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney in  1858  and  State  Senator  in  1871  and  1872.  In 
1874  he  was  elected  to  Congress  tVom  the  Third  Wis- 
consin Di.**trict  as  a  Republican.  He  was  the  fir^t 
native  of  Wisconsin  ever  eleoted  to  the  State  Senate 
or  to  Congress. 

Haluuif  Asa,  educator,  bom  in  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
9,  1800;  died  in  Eastboume,  England,  April  4, 1889. 
He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1824,  and  at 
Andovcr  Theological  Seminary  in  1827 ;  held  pastor- 
ates in  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from 
1829  till  1835:  was  President  of  Oberiin  College  in 
1835-'G0,  of  Clevehind  University  in  1850-'54,  and  of 
Adrian  College  in  1860-'71.  After  1871  he  resided  in 
England  and  applied  himself  to  religious  and  philo- 


tboae  of  the  Knoxville  Campiugn,  Mission  Ridge,  and 
the  Atlanta  Campaign,  and  was  mustered  oat  of  the 
service  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  After  the 
war  ho  served  a  term  as  Mayor  of  Atchison,  was 
eleoted  Governor  in  1884,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
edited  and  owned  the  Atohison  **  Champion." 

lUtteMD.  OmmniB.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Verona,  Oneida 
County.  N.  Y.^  in  1805 ;  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22, 
1889.  He  received  a  common-school  education,  stud- 
ied law  in  the  same  office  with  Horatio  Seymour,  and 
subsequently  held  partnerships  with  Judges  William 
J.  Bacon,  P.  Sheldon  Koot,  and  Charles  H.  Doolittle. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  the  early  Free-Soil  Movement, 
was  the  first  city  attorney  of  iJdca,  a  commissioner  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  for  many  years,  and 
a  Representative  in  Congress  tVom  1849  till  1859,  ex- 
cepting one  term.  Dunng  his  last  term  he  w^as  one 
ot  the  victims  of  the  Washington  poisonincr^  ftom 
which  he  never  recovered,  and  was  the  f^ubpect  of 
considerable  excitement  from  being  charged  with  de- 
claring that  a  lai^  number  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress were  purchasable.  A  resolution  to  ex^l  him 
was  offered  and  bitterly  debated,  but  was  ultimately 
tabled,  after  which  he  resigned. 

Mathews  OonialiiUf  author,  bom  in  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  28, 1817 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  March 
25, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  itn  £rst  class  in  1885,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1887,  practiced  letss  than  a  year, 
and  then  applied  himself  wholly  to  literaiy  work.  He 
founded  **'  Yankee  Doodle,"  the  fint  successful  comic 
paper  in  New  York,  and  in  1840,  with  Evert  A.  Duy- 
ckmck,  established  ^*  Arcturus."  a  monthlv  magazine. 
In  1848.  in  association  with  William  Culleu  Bn'ant. 
Parke  Godwin,  and  Francis  L.  Hawkes,  he  founded 
the  Copyright  Club  to  promote  international  copy- 
right, and  was  its  first  president.  Soon  afterward  ne 
tumed  his  attention  to  dramatic  writing.  His  first 
play  Uiat  was  produced  was  the  corned v,  *^  The  Poli- 
ticians," and  this  was  followed  by  ''  Witchcraft," 
produced  in  Philadelphia  in  1846  and  subsequently 
translated  into  Frencn ;  ^*  Jacob  Lcialer,"  a  drama 
produced  in  1848 ;  and  "  False  Pretenses,"  a  oomedv, 
about  1852.  He  was  the  flrat  American  editor  of  tne 
works  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  and  published 
among  other  works :  **  The  Motley  Book,"  "  Behe- 
moth: a  Legend  of  the  Mound-Builders,"  **Wakeii- 
dale,"  an  Indian  poem,  **  Big  Abel  and  Little  Man- 
hattan J'*  "  Monevpcnny ;  or  tne  Heart  of  the  World," 
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Mysteries  explained  and  exposed  "  (Boston,  1855) ; 
"The  Science  of  Logic"  (New  York,  1857);  "The 
Science  of  Natural  Theology"  (Boston,  1867) ;  "Phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism  scientifically  explained  and 
exposed"  (1876);  "Critical  History  of  the  Late 
American  Wor"  (1877);  "Mental  Philosophy" 
(1882) ;  and  "  Critical  History  of  Philosophy  "  (1883). 

Mahonej,  Ftoter  Panly  merchant,  bom  in  New  York 
city,  June  25,  1848 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  27,  1889.  He  was  in  the  dry-goods  business  in 
New  York  for  many  yeare,  removed  to  Brooklyn 
about  1864,  and  subsequently  carried  on  the  liquor 
business.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Fourth  New  York  Di^^trict  as  a  Democrat,  and  in 
1886  was  re-elected. 

Martiii,  John  A.,  soldier,  bom  in  Brownsville,  Pa.,  in 
1889;  died  in  Atchison.  Kan.,  Oct.  2,  1889.  He  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education,  w^as  apprenticed 
to  the  printer's  trade,  and  removed  to  Atchison  in 
1867.  In  1859  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte Constitutional  Convention,  and  he  became  a 
delegate  and  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  first  State 
Bepublicon  Convention  in  Kansas.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  eleoted  a  State  Senator,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Republican  Convention.  In  1861, 
w^hile  postmaster  of  Atchison,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  Eighth  Kansas  Infaritry,  wifh 
which  he  joined  the  Arm^  of  the  Cumberland.  He 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Perry  ville,  Chickamauga, 
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MatthewBi  Stanley,  jurist,  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
July  21. 1824;  died  m  Washington,  D.  C,  Marth  22, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Kenyon  Collc^  in  1840 ; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  began  practice  in  Mauiy 
County,  Tenn.,  and 
returned  to  Cincin- 
nati in  1844.  In 
1845  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant 
prosecutor  for  Ham- 
ilton County ;  soon 
ailerward  became 
editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati "Herald," 
an  antislaverv  pa- 
per; in  1848->4» 
was  clerk  of  the 
State  Assembly ; 
and  in  1850-*58  was  ^^ 

ajudgc  of  the  coun-  \  \^/^  ^  yl^^'^JR. ' "  *  ^  J '/ 
ty  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  After 
spending  two  yeare 
in  private  practice, 
he  was   elected   a 

State  Senator,  and  in  1858  was  appointed  United 
States  district-attorney  for  the  Southem  District  of 
Ohio,  which  ofiftce  he  resigned  in  1861  when  he  also 
joined  the  Kcpublican  party.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  waa  comml<«8ioned  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Voluntocra,  of  whidi  Will- 
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iam  8.  Ro6ecran»  was  oolouol,  and  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  migor.  aud  in  November,  1861,  he  was  oom- 
mLsftioned  colonel  ot  the  Fitly-first  Ohio  VolunteerB, 
with  which  he  served  till  1863.  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  ofHoe  of  judge  of  tne  Superior  Court  of 
Cincinnati,  to  which  he  was  elected  while  in  the 
field.  In  1864  he  resigned  this  office.  He  was  a 
Republican  presidential  elector  in  1864  and  1868,  was 
defeated  for  Congress  in  1876,  succeeded  John  Sher- 
man, on  his  appointment  us  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  the  United  states  Senate  in  1877,  served  there  two 
years,  and  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  January,  1881.  Tlie 
nomination  excited  hostilitv  both  in  the  Senate  and  its 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  wnom  it  was  referred,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  hU  friends,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  declined  to  approve  the  nomination,  and 
it  tailed  with  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  On 
March  15,  President  Garfield  renominated  him,  and 
it  was  not  till  May  12  that  he  was  confirmed,  and 
then  by  a  vote  of  24  to  28.  The  prinoij>al  objection 
to  him  on  the  Republican  side  was  his  opposition 
while  a  Senator  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Funding  bill, 
and  on  the  Democratic  side,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
visiting  statesmen  to  Louisiana  and  counsel  for  the  Re- 
publicans before  the  Electoral  Commission  in  1876. 

HatthieQ,  Hsniiy  centenarian,  bom  in  Vendome, 
France,  April  1, 1788 :  died  in  New  York  city.  May  7, 
1889.  He  served  in  tne  French  Hussars  under  Napo- 
leon I,  and  participated  in  several  historical  battles, 
including  those  of  Leipsio  and  Waterloo,  roceiviiig  a 
wound  in  the  latter.  He  was  able  to  walk  till  within 
a  few  months  of  hut  death,  and  retained  his  taculties 
to  the  last. 

¥attoon,  Stmhfiiii  educator,  bom  in  Champion,  N. 
T.,  Mav  5,  1816 ;  died  in  Marion,  Ohio,  Aug.  15, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1842, 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1846 ;  went 
to  Slam  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  in  1846,  and  labored  there  till 
1866  ;  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Balls- 
ton  Spa.  N.  Y.,  in  1867-'69  ;  President  of  Biddle  Uni- 
versity m  Charlotte,  N.  C,  from  1870  Ull  1884  ;  and 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  there  from  1877  till 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  He  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  Siamese  (Bangkok,  1865 >. 

Meadflb  Edwin  Sathven,  lawyer,  bom  in  Norwich, 
N.  Y.,  July  6,  188C ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  28, 
1889.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858,  and  prac- 
ticed in  Norwich  till  1872,  when  he  removed  to  New 
York  city.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Fitlh  New  York  District  as  a  Demooratj  and,  while 
a  member  of  that  body,  distinguished  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  on  the  investigation 
of  the  Chinese  immii^ration  question,  spending  several 
months  in  California  and  on  the  Pacific  slope  in  per- 
sonal study  of  the  subject. 

Mflrriok,  William  M.,  lawyer,  bom  in  Charles  County, 
Md.,  Sept.  1,  1818;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Fob. 
4,  1889.  He  received  a  collegiate  education,  studied 
law  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Baltimore  in  1839,  and  settled  in  Frederick.  Re- 
moving to  WashinjBTton,  he  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  of  the  <'ircuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
m  1854,  and  held  the  office  till  the  abolition  of  the 
court  in  1803.  lie  then  resumed  private  practice  in 
Maryland  till  1870,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  Maryland  District  as  a  Democrat.  He 
served  on  the  Cotninlttee  on  Elections  and  the  select 
committee  to  investigate  the  alleged  Credit  Mobilier 
bribery,  opposed  the  "  salary  grab"  act,  and  refused 
to  accent  back  pay.  In  18S5  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  ot  Columbia. 

Millari  John  Leland;  physician,  bom  in  Adams,  Mass., 
June  2,  1818 ;  died  in  i^heffield,  Mas.s.,  April  17, 1889. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College  in 
1837,  went  to  New  Orleans  to  practice,  became  sun^eon 
of  a  surveying  party  at  the  mouth  of  the  MissiHsippi, 
was  shipwrecked  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  settled  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1838.  In  1844  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Illinois  State 
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mivjor  July  «».  ...^  »^<  .v^.  ^  »..«  vt^^<>«  ^/.  ,^<o  ^a<.  ax^ 
subsequently  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Illinois 
and  established  a  model  stock  farm,  which  was  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Fairbury.  In  1856  he 
established  a  similar  farm  at  Pittsfield.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  surc^on  of  the  First  Battalion,  Sixth 
Brigaae  of  Massachusetts  militia.  In  1866  he  settled 
in  Sheffield.  In  1888  he  gave  $40,000  to  Williams 
College  to  establish  a  professorship  of  American  His- 
to^.  Literature,  and  Eloquence. 

HinMi  WiUianii  Jr^  manufacturer,  bom  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  Dec  8,  1S27;  died  in  Pago  County, 
Va.,  Aug.  14,  1889.  When  he  was  two  yean  old  hia 
parents  emiffiated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in 
Potts ville,  ra.,  where  his  father  engaged  in  mining 
and  manufacturing  iron.  The  son  apprenticed  him- 
self to  the  macliiuist*s  trade,  and  on  completing  his 
time  joined  his  &ther  and  brother  in  mining  and  ship- 
mng  coal.  In  1865  he  bought  the  Shenandoah  Iron 
Works,  in  Page  and  Rockingham  counties,  and  carried 
on  the  works  till  his  death.  In  1868  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  as  a  Conservative. 

Minor,  William  Thomaiy  jurist,  bom  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  in  1815;  died  there,  Oct.  18,  1889.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  Colleg^e  in  1834,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  LegiolatuTe  eight  years,  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  State  in  1855,  was  United  States  consul  at  Ha^ 
vana  ftx>m  1864  till  1867,  and  on  returning  home  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and 
held  the  office  till  1878. 

Mitobell,  Maria,  astronomer,  bom  in  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1818;  died  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  28, 
1889.  She  was  tiie  daughter  of  William  Mitchell,  an 
astronomer  of  merit,  and  early  acquired  an  interest  in 
his  work.  At  first  her 
only  teacher  was  Mr. 
Mitchell,  but  as  she 
grew  older  she  was  sent 
to  a  school  taught  by 
Cyrus  Peirce,  whose  as- 
sistant she  then  became. 
Meanwhile  she  aided 
her  father  in  his  studies, 
and  was  also  active  in 
the  home  mimagemcnt, 
as  the  family  was  large. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  was  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  Nantucket 
Athenaeum,  which  place 
she  held  for  twenty 
years,  and  she  was  proud 

of  the  fact  that  she  had  regularly  eamed  a  salary  fW>m 
the  time  she  was  seventeen  years  old.  This  api)oint- 
ment  gave  her  more  leisure  to  devote  to  a.stronomieal 
studies.  She  made  a  specialty  of  examining  ncbul» 
and  searching  for  comets,  bcsiaes  making  many  care- 
ful observations.  A  tier  discovering  several  small 
nebula,  she  found  a  comet  on  Oct.  1,  1847.  This  dis- 
covery was  confirmed  bv  her  father,  and  the  news  was 
sent  to  Prof.  William  C.  Bond,  ot  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory. A  few  days  later  Father  de  Vico  saw  the 
same  comet  in  Rome,  and  it  was  subsequently  seen  by 
observers  in  Kent  and  Hamburg.  She  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  King  of  Denmark  for 
the  discovery  of  a  telescopic  comet,  and  the  republic 
of  Son  Marino,  in  Italy,  struck  a  copper  medal  m  her 
honor.  In  later  years  she  discovered  other  comets, 
until  her  record  included  seven  not  known  before. 
When  the  publication  of  the  *•  American  Nautical 
Almanac"  was  begun,  she  was  employed  on  that 
work,  continuing  it  until  after  she  was  called  to  Vas- 
sar.  In  1858  she  went  to  Europe.  In  England  she 
wps  entertained  by  Sir  John  liersohel  and  Sir  George 
B.  Airy,  the  astronomer  royal.  Ivcverrier  received 
her  in  Paris,  and  Humb^>ldt  in  Berlin ^  where  she  also 
met  Encke.    In  Rome  she  met  Frednka  Bremer,  and 
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became  intimate  with  the  familv  of  Nathaniel  Haw-  ment  of  the    University  of  Pennaylvania,  and  in 

thorne,  with  whom  she  travelc<f  from  Paris  to  Italy.  1859  became  surgeon  at  Bellevue  Hospital.    He  was 

During  her  absence  a  fund  was  raised  b^  the  women  also  surgeon  at  the  Charity  Hospital  for  fourteen 

of  America,  through  the  exertions  of  Miss  Elizabeth  years,  and  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 

Pcabodyj  of  Boston,  and  on  her  return  she  was  pre-  cal  and  Surgical  Relief  to  the  Outdoor  Poor.    At  the 

scnted  with  a  telescope  much  larger  than  that  owned  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  medical 

bv  her  father.    At  first  thb  instrument  was  set  up  in  director  at  New  York,  and  aided  in  establishing  the 

ifantucket,  but  later,  whci)  her  father  moved  to  Lynn,  United  States  General  Hospital      On  Nov.  7,  1862, 

she  accompanied  him,  taking  her  telescope  with  her.  while  surgeon  in  charge  of  this  hospital,  he  was  com- 

In  18S5  she  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Astronomy  at  missioned  sur^n  of  United  States  volunteers,  with 

Vassar  Oolles^e,  which  place,  with  that  of  director  of  the  rank  of  mi^'or ;  in  1864  was  appointed  medical  in- 

^e  college  observatory,  she  neld  until  January,  1888,  spcctor  of  the  Department  of  Virginia,  and  on  July 

when  failing  health  compelled  her  resignation.    This  27,  1865,  was  mustered  out  of  the  service,  with  the 

the  trustees  declined  to  accept,  and  granted  her  an  brevet  rank  of  colonel.    Dr.  Mott  aided  in  founding 

indefinite  leave  of  absence,  witn  payment  of  her  full  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in  1849  and  Bellevue  Medicu 

salanr.     After  her  resignation  she  returned  to  her  College  in  1861,  was  Professor  of  Sui>ncal  Anatomy 

family  in  Lynn,  and  there  spent  the  last  days  of  her  in  the  latter  from  1861  till  1872,  and  of  Chemical  and 

life.    A  reception  in  her  honor  was  made  a  feature  of  Operative  Surgery  from  1872  till  his  death  ;  and  per- 

the  alumnsB  meeting  of  the  Vassar  Association  in  New  formed  many  operations  that  excited  interest  in  the 

York  city  early  in  1888,  but  she  was  unable  to  be  surgical  world. 

present,  and  wrote :  **  It  ^es  to  my  heart  to  say  that  I  Myerti  Abraham  0.^  soldier,  bom  in  South  Carolina, 
can  not  come,  but  I  am  tired,  and  after  more  than  half  about  1812;*  died  in  Wasnington,  D.  C,  June  20, 
a  century  am  trying  to  rest.''  At  that  meeting  it  was  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 
decided  to  endow  the  chair  of  Astronomy  as  a  memo-  Academy  in  1833,  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second 
rial  to  Miss  Mitchell,  and  $40,000  was  pledged  for  that  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantiy,  was 
purpose.  The  degroe  of  LL.  D.  was  given  her  by  promoted  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster  Nov. 
Hanover  College  in  1853.  Miss  Mitchell  was  the  first  21,  1839,  served  in  the  Seminole  War  and  in  the 
woman  elected  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Mexican  War^  wos  hrcvetted  mi^*or  for  gallantry  in 
Sciences,  and  in  1850  joined  the  American  Association  the  battles  of  Palo  Aito  and  Besaca  de  la  Palma,'and 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  she  was  lieutenant-colonel  Aug.  20,  1847,  for  services  in  the 
made  a  fellow  in  1874.  She  presided  over  the  Amen-  Battle  of  Churubusco.  After  the  secession  of  his  na- 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  at  tive  State  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed  quarter- 
Syracuse  in  1876,  and  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  During  master-general  of  the  Confederate  army, 
recent  years  her  astronomical  studies  were  devoted  to  Neali  John  Bandolph,  lawyer,  bom  in  Anderson 
sunspots  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Her  published  County,  Tenn. ;  died  in  Khea  Springs,  Tenn.,  March 
writings  were  restricted  to  scientific  papers,  with  the  26,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Emorv  and  Henry 
exception  of  a  poem  entitled  "  How  iHantucket  was  College,  Viiginia,  in  1858,  was  admitte<{  to  the  bar  in 
made,"  contributed  to  a  volume  called  *^  Sea- Weeds  1860,  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  private,  and 
from  the  Shores  of  Nantucket"  (1858).  Her  charao-  vra»  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Sixteenth 
ter,  and  perhaps  her  success  in  life,  are  best  described  Battalion  of  Tennessee  Cavalry.  In  1874  he  was 
by  her  own  words,  for,  as  she  said,  ^^  I  was  not  bom  elected  to  the  Tennessee  Assembly,  in  1878  a  State 
with  much  genius,  but  with  great  persistencpr."  Senator,  in  1879  President  of  the  Senate,  and  in  1880 

HojitaguB,  Oharles  Hbwardi  journalist,  bora  m  Green-  a  Democmtic  presidential  elector.    He  was  elected  to 

field,  Mass.,  Oct.  16,  1858:  died  in  Boston,  Mass..  Congress  f^m  the  Third  Tennessee  District  in  1886 

Nov.  19,  1889.    He  was  gracluated  at  the  High  School  and  1888  as  a  Democrat. 

in  Cambridge,  entered  journalism,  imd  became  city  Heedham,  EUaa  Paikmani  manufacturer,  bom  in  Del- 
editor  of  the  Boston  *'  Globe."  He  published  the  hi,  N.  Y.,  1818 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  28, 
following  stories:  **Thc  Face  of  Rosenfel,"  "Two  1889.  While  working  ns  a  journeyman  carpenter  in 
Strokes  of  the  Bell,"  "The  Romance  of  Two  Lilies,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  he  became  intimate  with  Jeremiah 
"  The  Doctor's  Mistake,"  and  "  The  Countess  Muta."  Carhart,  a  fellow-workman^  who  had  invented  roe- 

Kooroi  Bamnel  Preiton,  physician,  born  in  South  Caro-  chauical  devices,  and,  being  impressed  with  the  action 

Una,  in  1815 ;  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  May  81. 1889.  of  a  suction  bellows  and  set  of  reeds  that  Carhart  had 

He  was  educated  for  a  physician,  entered  the  tJnited  Invented  as  improvements  on  the  then  popular  melo- 

States  army  as  an  assistant  surgeon  March  14,  1835.  deons,  he  induced  Carhart  tojoin  him  in  establishing 

served  through  the  Mexican  War.  was  commii^ionea  a  melodeon  manufactory.     They  began  making  the 

surgeon  and  major  April  30,  1849,  and  resigned  on  instruments  in  Buffalo  in  1846,  and  in  two  years  their 

the  secession  of  South  Carolina.    On  the  organization  business  was  so  large  that  the^  removed  to  New 

of  the  Confederate  army  he  was  appointed  surgeon-  York  city,  and  began  manufacturing  on  a  laiger  scale, 

general,  and  he  held  this  ofiice  tul  the  close  of  the  Mr.  Needliam  was  constantly  experimenting  to  im- 

war.     lie  afterward  settled  in  Richmond,  resumed  prove  the  melodeon,  and  wnile  so  doing  conceived 

practice,  and  became  active  in  educational  matters^  the  idea  of  altering  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 

Mortani  John  P.,  publisher,  -     -      - 

in  1807 ;  died  in  Louisville, 
1823  he  became  a  clerk  in 

moved  to  Louisville  and  engaged  in  the  name  busi-  fifteen  patents,  covering  the  idea  of  using  strips  of 

ness  on  his  own  account,  and  subsequently  became  perforated  paper  for  producing  automatic  music  fVoni 

also  a  publisher  of  educational  works  and  the  head  of  small  reed  organs,  under  which  thousands  of  orguin- 

the  largest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  ettos  have  been  manufactured. 

He  built  the  Morton  Church  Home,  at  a  cost  of  $100,-  Hixon,  John   ThompeoiL  lawyer,   bom   in   Faiiton, 

000,  and  presented  it  to  the   Episcopal  Church  at  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  Aug.  31,  1820;  died  in 

Louisville.  Stockbrid^,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1889.    He  was  gradu- 

Mott,  Alexander  Browni  surgeon,  bom  in  New  York  ated  at  Pnnceton  in  1841,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 

eity,  March  21,  1826  ;  died  in  lonkers,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  milted  to  the  bar  in  Virginia  in  1846.    On  the  death 

12,  1889.    He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Dr.  Valentine  of  Judge  Penny  packer,  with  whom  ho  had  formed  a 

Mott,  acquired  a  classical  education  in  Europe,  studied  partnership,  he  returned  to  New  Jersey  and  estab- 

medicine  with  his  father  and  in  the  University  Medi-  iij<hed  himself  at  Bridgeton.    In  1849  and  1850  be  was 

cal  College,  and  was  graduated  at  the. Vermont  Acad-  elected  to  the  State  Assembly,  and  in  his  second  term 

emy  of  Medicine  in  1850.     In  1853  he  was  appointed  was  its  Speaker.     He  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 

visiting  Hurireon  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  m  1855-  Republican  in  1858  and  1860,  and  rendered  effective 

'63  was  attending  surgeon  at  the  Hebrew  Hospital,  in  service  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce.     In  1870  he 

1857  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  medical  depart-  was  appointed  Judge  of  the   United  States  District 
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Court  for  New  Jersey,  an  office  he  retained  till  his 
death.  He  was  author  of  ^^  Nixon's  Digest  of  the 
Laws  of  Now  Jersey "  and  ^^  Forms  of  rrooeedings 
under  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey." 

Hart(ni|  George  Wf|  banker,  bom  near  Bussellvllle, 
Ky.,  in  1815  ;  died  in  Louisville.  Ky.,  July  18,  1889. 
He  was  educated  for  the  banking  Dusineiss,  established 
the  Southern  Bank  in  Kus^elhrille  in  1850,  and  re- 
moving to  Louisville  in  1866  tbundcd  the  bunking 
house  of  O.  W.  Norton  <&  Co.  He  was  exceptionally 
successful  in  his  operations,  gave  $50,000  to  the  Bap- 
tist Southern  Theological  School,  and  at  his  death  was 
regarded  as  the  richest  man  in  the  State. 

Hattisgt  Hewton  W.|  lawver,  born  in  West  Monroe, 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y..  Oct.  22, 1840;  died  in  Os- 
wego, N.  Y.,  dct.  15, 1889.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  was  district  attorney  of  Os- 
wego County  from  Jan.  1, 1869,  till  Jan  1.  1872,  and 
county  judge  from  Jan.  1,  1878,  till  March  4,  1883 ; 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  27th  New  York 
District  as  a  Republican  in  1884, 1886,  and  1888. 

O'Ooimor,  WilBam  Dooglai,  autlior,  born  of  English 
and  Irbh  parents  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  2, 1832 ;  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  9,  1839.  When  a  child 
he  read  b(Mks  that  were  far  beyond  liis  years,  and  he 
early  manifested  a  passion  for  art,  and  for  two  years 
studied  painting.  He  also  wrote  poems,  some  of 
which  were  published  auonvmously.  Among  these 
wero  "The  Shadow  on  the'Wall  >/  "MabeV'  '*  To 
Athos,"  "  The  Lost  Land,"  '*  Resurgeraus,"  and 
"  Earl  Mord."  He  was  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Boston  *^  Commonwealth  "  and  the  "  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Reporter,"  and  from.  1854  to  1860  he  edited  the 
Phihidelphia  ''  Saturday  Evening  Post."  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  corresponding  cle^  of  the  Lii^ht-House 

•  Board  m  Wash- 

ington, of  which, 
in  1873,  he  be- 
came chief  clerk. 
In  1874  he  was 
made  librarian  of 
the  Treasury  Dc- 

fartment,  and  in 
878  Assistant 
General  Super- 
intendent of  the 
Liie-Saving  Ser- 
vice, for  which 
tliereafter  he 
wrote  the  annual 
reports.  In  these 
\  reports  he  fre- 
quently inserted 
graphic  descrip- 
tions and  pictur- 
esque details  of 
the  service  which 
he  hod  assisted 
in  reorganizing, 
and  to  which  he  enthusiastically  devoted  his  energies. 
Mr.  O'Connor  was  a  social  Democrat  of  the  purest 
type,  and  politically  a  radical  of  the  broadest  kind, 
though  never  a  voter.  His  reading  was  remarkably 
wide,  and  with  keen  reasoning  powern  he  had  a  won- 
derful memory  for  quotations  and. allusions.  More- 
over, he  never  failed  in  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  poetry  of 
Walt  Whitman,  for  whom  he  nad  a  Ktrong  personal 
friendship  and  a  profound  admiration,  and  he  was  a 
firm  beliftver  in  tlie  theorv  that  Shakespeare's  plays 
were  written  by  Francis  I^acon.  His  publications  In 
book  form  were  "  Harrington,"  a  powerful  antislavery 
remance  ranonymoui*^  Boston.  1860);  "The  Good 
Gray  Poct,^'  a  vindication  of  Whitman's  poetry  (New 
York,  1866;  reprinted,  with  a  long  introduction,  in 
Richard  M.  Bucke's  life  of  Whitman,  1M8.3) :  '*  Ham- 
let's Note-Book,"  a  reply  to  Richard  Grant  White  on 

the 1  '       -    . 

(Boston, 

reply 

C^ptogram"  (Chicago,  18iS9).     His  finest  imagina- 


tive work  is  in  his  short  stories,  two  or  three  of  which 
have  been  republished  in  small  volumes  or  in  collec- 
tions. These  are:  *'The  Sword  of  Manlev"  (Har- 
per's, 1854) ;  **  Lo»saud  Gain  "  (Harper's,  December, 
1854) ;  "  The  Knocker"  (Harper's,  December,  1866) ; 
"What  Cheer?"  (Putnam's.  July,  1866);  **  The 
Ghost"  (Putnam's,  January,  1866);  and  "The  Cai^ 
penter"  (Putnam's,  January,  1868).  Most  of  these 
are  Christmas  stories.  "The  Brazen  Android," 
written  for  the  "  Atlantic  Monthlv  "  was  withdrawn 
after  it  was  parti v  in  type.  His  longest  poem,  "  To 
Fanny,"  appearea  in  the  "Atlantic.''  No  oollection 
of  his  poems  or  stories  has  as  vet  been  publbhed. 
Mr.  O'Connor  married,  in  1866,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Tarr, 
of  Boston,  who  survives  him. 

OUhi  Milo,  philanthropist,  bom  probably  in  New 
York;  died  in  Atianta,  Ga.,  Sept.  14,  1889.  He  set- 
tled in  Augusta  about  1889,  practiced  law,  became 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  a  magistrate  for 
many  years  previous  to  his  death.  He  led  a  life  of 
extreme  seclusion;  but  he  was  known  through  the 
South  as  the  "  vellow-fever  nurse/'  and  possessed 
flrreat  skill  as  a  physician.  It  is  said  that  no  epidemic 
has  occurred  in  the  South  in  forty  years  that  he  did 
not  immediately  leave  his  home  for  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger. He  sought  the  worst  cases,  and  acted  as  physi- 
cian and  nurse,  but  would  never  accept  reward  from 
any  source.  Though  co-operating  witii  organized 
reUef  societies,  he  followed  nis  own  course  of  treat- 
ment; and  whenever  the  soourge  ceased  he  would 
quietly  slip  away  to  his  home,  and  afterward  refuse 
to  give  any  information  concerning  his  ex|>erience. 

niinei  In,  marksman,  bom  in  Hebron ville,  Mass., 
Feb.  17, 1887;  died  in  Paris,  France,  Sept.  10,  1889. 
He  received  a  public-school  education,  and,  possess- 
ing a  rich  tenor  voice,  became  a  professional  singer 
at  an  early  age.  In  1872  he  began  his  career  as  a 
marksman,  and  invented  glass  balls,  feather-filled 
balls,  ball-throwing  traps,  and  other  appliances  to 
enable  him  to  exhibit  nis  skill  without  using  live 
pigeons.  Having  won  distinction  and  the  title  of 
champion  pistol  and  rifie  shot  of  the  United  States, 
he  went  to  Europe  in  1881,  and  spent  five  years  in 
shooting  contests  with  craok  shot^.  In  1882  Gen. 
von  Kamekc,  the  Gennan  Minister  of  War,  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  the  most  wonderful  shot  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  and  the  lute  King  Luis,  of  Portu- 
gal, knighted  and  decorated  him.  In  1884  he  hit  a 
&-inch  tai^t  fifty  times  in  succession  with  a  Colt's 
army  revolver  at  the  London  revolver  trials,  and  in 
1886  he  won  the  pistol  match  with  Joseph  Schulthoff, 
at  Vienna,  at  40,  120,  and  826  yards,  doubling  his 
opponent's  points.  His  shooting  was  characterized 
by  a  remarkable  swiftness  in  handling  his  weapon, 
and  he  had  defeated  all  the  crack  shots  of  the  world, 
including  those  of  the  British  and  German  armies. 

Pattemnif  Thomas  H.|  naval  officer,  bom  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  May,  1820;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C.J  April  9,  1889.  He  was  appointed  a  midsliip- 
man  m  the  United  States  navy  April  6,  1836;  was 
promoted  passed  midshipman  July  1,  1842;  roaster, 
Oct.  31. 1848 ;  lieutenant,  June  23, 1849 ;  commander, 
July  16,  1862;  captain,  Julv  26,  1866;  commodore, 
Nov.  2,  1871 ;  rear-admiral,  March  28, 1877 ;  and  wa« 
retired  May  10^  1882.  During  his  f^rvice  in  the 
navy  he  had  been  on  sea  dutv  twenty-two  years  and 
ten  months;  on  shore  or  otlier  duty,  twenty  years 
and  one  month  ;  and  was  unemp]oyc<^  nine  yeare  and 
ten  months.  He  commanded  the  steamer  "  Chocura" 
in  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  in  1862,  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  cleared  the  Pamunkv  river  for 
Gen.  McClellan's  army,  and  co-operated  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  its  eorly  movements.  While 
on  blockading  duty  off  the  coasts  of  the  ( *arolinas,  ho 
cut  out  the  steamer  "Kato"  fVom  under  the  Confed- 
erate batteries  at  New  Inlet,  aiding  in  capturing  a 
flying  battery  near  Fort  Fisher,  and  captured  the 
"*Coraubia"  and  "Rot«ert  E.  Lee,"  laaened  with 
guns  and  military  stores  for  the  ConfederatcH.  He 
was  in  command  of  the  Woshington  Navy  Yord  in 
1876-'77,  and  of  the  Asiatic  squodron  in  l8sO-'82. 
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FittiBiiniliimTartoii.clcTftyinaD.bominNewYork 
dt;,  Oct.  n,  ISil;  di<{d  in  WescHcId,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
!1,  IBSB.  Hs  WBB  graduoteil  at  the  Univemitr  of  the 
City  ol  Sew  York  in  1839,  and  at  Union  Theolturical 
Seminary  in  1B42.  In  IW  be  woa  paetor  of  FbilliDB 
Coneregational  Cburch  in  Boeton ;  in  IMt,  of  the 
Fourth  Church  in  Hanf ord ;  in  1S5T,  of  the  Firet 
Church  in  CJiieoe"!  "here  he  remiuncd  till  ISSB ;  woa 
editor  of  the  "Advance"  in  Chicago  in  186T-'T8; 
lecCuier  on  modem  ehepticiHtn  in  the  Congregational 
Tbeolofical  SeminarieE  in  Oborlin  and  Chicago  in 
ISTt-'TT;  and  wa«  President  of  Howard  Univeraity 
!□  Washington,  D.  C,  from  1S7T  tjll  a  few  daya  be- 
fore his  dooth,  when  ho  resigned.,  Hewaa  Vice-Hreai- 
dcatof  the  Northwestfirn  Sanitaij  Coaimii.Bion  durinir 
Cbe  civil  war.  Hia  publioalioDs  include:  "The  Young 
Man"  (Hartford,  1B47);  "Conscience  and  Law  *• 
(New  York,  1860);  "Slaveir  and  Infidelity"  (Cin- 
dnnati.  1886);  "Spiritnal  victory"  (Bonton,  1874); 
and  "  Praver  and  its  Remarkable  Anaweni "  (Chica- 
go IB!  6;  aoth  ed.,  New  York,  1885). 

Pea^gU,  JamM,  inventor,  bam  in  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, April  IT,  1803  ;  died  in  Ipanich,  Msbb.,  Oct.  21, 
1888.  lie  mmc  to  the  Unilea  States  in  IBST,  and 
found  employment  in  a  lace  factory  in  Ipfiwich,  of 
which  he  aubsequenllf  became  auperin  ten  dent.  He 
■Don  benn  making  improvementa  in  the  English 
nudes  of  manufketuring,  patented  the  4n>t  lace  ma- 
ohine  nude  in  the  United  Statca,  and,  when  the  lace 
industry  began  to  fall  off,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
DUmufaoture  of  woolen  poods,  and  invented  and  built 
the  Brat  warp  machine  in  the  country.  In  1812,  with 
his  brother  Sandford,  he  erected  a  brick  woolen  mill 
in  Ipswich,  and  continued  active  in  bu'iiDesa  till  18TT, 
when  he  retired  and  devot«<l  the  tvmidnder  of  hia  life 
to  horticulture  and 


18'!,  when  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator.  He 
diatinguiahed  hiinaelf  in  the  Senate  by  preparing,  in- 
trodu3ng,  and  pushing  to  succesa  the  Civil-6erviee 
Reform  bill.  In  1881:  he  was  defeated  as  candidate 
for  re-election,  and  on  March  2S  1885,  he  was  ap- 
pointed I.'niled  States  miniater  to  Germany,  where  be 
ved  till  the  ii  


as,  Oct.  15,  1839.  He  was  a  member  of  the  claes  of 
18Mof  Yale  College,  but  letl  helbre  graduating,  and 
removed  to  Alabama,  where  he  atudieS  law.  ilc  wns 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  185T,  settled  in  Pensocola,  Fla., 
and  prafstioed  till  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  In 
1801  he  aided  in  raising  a  regiment  for  the  Confed- 
erate army,  beoame  its  colonel,  and  commanded  it  in 
the  battlea  around  Bichmond.  He  was  wounded  at 
Fraser's  farm  and  in  the  Wildemesa,  and  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  thst  lost 
more  men  at  Gettyaburg  than  any  otheron  Ihe  Con- 
federate Bide.  Alter  the  war  he  practiced  law  In  Pen- 
BacolaUlll88S,  where  he  waa  elected  Governor  of  Flor- 
ida for  the  term  ending  Dec.  31,  1888, 

FUlUpi,  Cborge  B.,  author,  bom  in  Peterborongh, 
England,  in  January ,  1816 ;  died  in  Horristown,  N.  J., 
i__   ..   .^n.!     IT — as  graduated  atCambridge.oame 


jBii.  I*,  loDH-     ne  was  giaoi 

to  the  United  States  and  engaged   ._  , 
New  York,  returried  W  England  about 


journ 


of  the  Leeds  -'  Times'^"  and  in  1846  principal  of 
the  People's  College  at  Huddersfleld,  Yortshire,  and 
suboequentlj  came  agun  to  the  United  StaK*.  He 
was  associated  with  Charles  A.  Dana  in  the  editor- 
ship »f  the  Chicago  "  Repuhlieon  "  and  was  litetarv 


n  in  C 


the  State  A 


_...i,  Ohio.  July  aS,18M;  .  _. .  .  ,_  „  , 
Nov.  24,  1689.  lie  received  an  acndcmical  educa- 
tion in  Cincinnati,  whiob  was  supplemented  by  a 
^urso  at  Heidel- 
berg. He  apent 
1844-'4T  in  foreign 
Btudy  and  obser- 
vation, and  visited 
France,  Beldum, 
Auatria,  England, 
Italy ,  Switzerland, 
Greece- Egypt,  and 
Asia  Minor.  He 
was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  b^an 
practicing  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  partner- 
ship with  George 
E.  Pugh.  In  1863 
he  was  elected  to 
the  Ohio  Senate, 
in  which  he  served 


id  became  impaired  and  be  waa' placed  ii 
iHvlum  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  in  13!S  was 
the  ocylum  at  Murristown.  He  wrote  much 
under  the  pen  name  of  "  January  Searle.^^  His  pub- 
Itahed  works  include  '■  The  Life,  CharscCor,  and  Gen- 
ius of  Kbeneier  Elliott"  ilHM);  "Country  Sketch- 
Book  ofPo^Ioral  Soenes"  (,1851);  "  Memoira  of  Will- 
iam Wordsworth";  "Li!e  at  Ilomc  and  abroad"; 
"Sherwood  Forest"  ;  and  "The Gypsies  ofthe  Dane's 
DTke,a?toi7ofHedgeBideI.ireinEnirland  in  1 856." 
Fhllllpt,  Iiaao,  bwyer,  bom  in  Mew  York  city,  June 
16,  181^;  died  there,  Aug.  5,  1889.  He  eogag^  in 
the  cutlery  business  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 


>  clerk  i: 


It  bouse,  van  afterwer 


pointed  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York,  ■ 
nloce  ho  held  till  1869,  oltliough  a  strong  Demortal. 
lie  declined  a  reappointment  tendered  by  President 
''~nt,  was  admitted  to  the  l>ar  in  18T0,  and  aubee- 
ntly  practiced  with  laree  auceess,  making  a  spe- 


qucntly  pi 


Mr.'f 


United  Statea   c 


for  Congreft"  befort 


._ _   in  1844  and  1848,  and  s  member  of 

the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  31  years. 

Plana,  Bradfind,  clergyman,  bom  in  Rovaltnn,  Vt., 
in  181^:  died  in  Newton.  Mas-.,  April  19, 188R.  He 
waa  graduated  at  Wealeyan  Univeisity  ir  """  " 


tiona  IJIl  March  4, 186ri.  In  the  prc-^ideiitial  election 
of  1860  he  fovored  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  afterward 
believed  that  the  war  could  be  avcrtc<l,  and  was 
ready  to  advocate  a  compromise;  but  when  other 
counsels  prevailed^  ho  changed  i^m  a  peace  to  a  war 
Democrat,  and  insisted  thol  if  wnr  could  not  be  avoid- 
ed it  Bhould  be  prosecuted  with  all  vigor.  He  served 
on  the  committees  on  Hilitaiy  Affiiire,  the  Judiciarv, 
and  WavB  and  Means.  In  1864  he  received  tlie  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Vice-Prct-idcnt  on  the  ticket 
headed  by  Gen.  McClcllan.  Two  years  later  ho  was 
a  member  of  the  I.ovnlist;<'  convention  in  Philndel- 

6 his.  In  18(i9  he  wait  detentcd  for  Governor  of  Ohio 
y  Gen.  Rutherford  B.  IIuyCH.  and  waa  elected  Presi- 

s  till 


leyan  Univeisity  in  1841 

University  of  Iho  Melhodiat 

Episcopal  Church,  waa  editor  of  the  "Sunday-School 
Messenger"  in  1844-'4,'i,  agent  of  the  American  Sun- 
dnv-ScIiool  Union  in  184&-'66, 
chaplain  of    '       " 
Lancaster  inIS56-'63,  chaplaii 

tandall's  Island.  N.  Y.  in  i»>a-  ,  2,< 
on's  Herald  "  lS72-'88,  and  Bfterword  SHperinlendeot 
of  the  Newton  Free  Libmry.  He  was  a  State  Senator 
in  ISG^-'Se.  While  holding  hb  vorinns  ofitciH  he 
filled  several  pastorates  and  published  religious  works. 
-iriiu —  ^  clerirvman,  bom  near  Indianapolis, 
'"->"■  -''"■  ■-  Monrovia.  Cal.,  Julv  7, 

.._..     mio  education,   Btu^ied 

;heolocy,  was  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist 
Eplscopsl  Church,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
Conference.     In  1861  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  a 
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Biiflsoori  regiment  in  the  national  army,  in  1862  was  tours  of  England  to  promote  these  schemes.    His 

appointed  captain  of  a  light  battery  and  Hoon  after-  published    works   indudo:*  **  The   New    Republic, 

ward  was  promoted  colonel  of  infantry,  in  1868  was  or  the  Transition  Complete,  with  an  Approaching 

promoted  Drigadier-general^  and  served  till  the  close  Change  of  National  Empire,  based  upon  the  Commei^ 

of  the  war.    He  was  at  Connth,  Vicksburg,  and  Mo-  dal  and  Industrial  Expansion  of  tne  Great  West" 

bile,  and  broke  the  Confederate  line  at  Fort  Blakely.  (St.  Louis,  1867) ;  *^  St.  LouIm,  the  Future  Great  City 

In  1866  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  First  of  the  World"  (1867);  ^^  A  Change  of  National  Em- 

Ml^souri  District  as  a  Republican^  and  waa  chairman  pirej  or  Arguments  tor  the  Removal  of  the  National 

of  the  committee  on  expenditures  m  the  pos^offioe  dc-  Capital  from  Washington  to.  the  Mississippi  Valley  '* 

partment  and  member  of  the  committees  on  Union  (1869);  "A  Representative  LiliB  of  Horace  Greeley, 

prisoners  and  on  military  affaire.    In  1868  he  was  do-  with  an  Introduction  by  Cassius  M.   Clay  "   (New 

feated  for  re-election,  in  1869  was  appointed  Governor  York,  1872) ;  ^'  Thoughts  for  Toung  Men  and  Women 

of  New  Mexico,  and  was  United  States  minister  to  of  America"  (1873);  ^^  Life  of  Gen.  William  S.  Har- 

Venezuela  from  1871  till  1874.  ney"   (St.  Louis,  1876);  and  *' Railway  and  River 

Potter,  Edwud  ^mer,  soldier,  bom  in  New  York  Systems"  (1879). 

city,  June  23,  1823  ;  died  there,  June  1, 1889.    Ho  BeinkSi  AinadeoB  Abnhami  clergyman,  born  in  Lan- 

was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  and  studied  law,  caster,  ra.,  March  11,  1822;  died  in  Hermhut,  Ger- 

but  engaged  in  farming.    At  the  beginning  of  the  many,  Au^.  12,  1889.    He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev. 

<uvil  warhe  entered  the  army  as  captain  andoommis-  Samuel  Remke,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church 

sarv  of  subsistence,  subsequently  recruited  a  regiment  in  the  United  States,  was  graduated  at  the  Moravian 

of  North  Carolina  volunteers  for  the  national  service,  Theoloncal  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  was  ap- 

of  which  he  was  appointed  oolonel,  and  for  distin-  pointed  missionary  to  Jamaica  in  1844,  and  afterward 

S dished  services  ana  oravery  in  the  campaigns  in  the  neld  pastorates  in  Salem,  N.  C,  Graceham,  Md.,  New 
arolinas  and  eastern  Tennessee,  was  promoted  brigfr-  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York 
dicr-general  of  volunteers  Nov.  20, 1862,  and  brevetted  city,  serving  in  the  latter  from  1865  till  shortiv  before 
mivjor-general  March  IS,  1865.  He  resigned  from  the  his  death.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Moravian 
army  in  Julv,  1865.  Synod  of  the  World  in  Germany  in  1869,  was  elected 
BathbanSf  JnstoB  Hanzji  philanthropist,  bom  in  Deer-  bishop  at  the  synod  in  York,  Pa.,  in  1870,  was  presi- 
fleld,  Oneida  County,  N.  ¥.,  Oct.  29, 1839 ;  died  in  Li-  dent  of  the  synod  in  Bethlehem,  Fa.,  in  October,  1888, 
ma.  Ohio,  Dec.  9, 1889.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  i^as  chosen  by  it  a  member  of  the  provincial  exec- 
ana  became  a  school-teacher  and  a  clerk  in  the  Gov-  utive  committee  and  delegate  to  the  General  Moravian 
emment  hospital  and  War  Department  services.  In  Synod  of  the  World  held  in  Hermhut  in  1889. 
1858-'59,  while  teaching  in  Eagle  Harbor,  Mich.,  he  lUno^  Muooi  A.,  soldier,  bom  in  Illinois,  about  1885 ; 


read  John  Banim's  play  of  ^*  Damon  and  rhythias,"  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  81, 1889.    He  was 

andconceivedtheideaof  founding  a  secret  benevolent  graduated  at  the  United  States  Militur  Academy  in 

order,  based  on  the  remarkable  fnendship  of  the  two  1857,  and  was  appointed  brevet  t^econa  lieutenant  in 

Syracuse  youth.    He  prepared  the  ritual  so  far  as  to  the  First  Dragoons.    In  the  permanent  establishment 

cover  the  first  three  degrces  or  ranks,  and  then  Ifdd  "^  *  "  "   ^  '       "'  ---« 

the  work  aside  to  enter  the  hospital  service  at  the  be- 


he  was  promoted  second  lieutenant,  June  14, 1858: 
first  lieutenant,  April  25,  1861 ;  captain  Firet  Unitea 


and  on  the  19th  they  organized  Washington  Lodge,  1863;  lieutenant-colonel   for  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Oct. 

No.  1,  of  the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias.    Recogniz-  19,  1864;  colonel  United  States  army  and  brigadier- 

ing  him  as  the  founder  of  the  order,  the  members  ad-  ^neral  United  States  Volunteera  for  meritorious  serv- 

vanced  htm  through  all  its  offices,  and  after  he  had  ices  during  the  war,  March  18,  1865;  and  was  dis- 

filled  that  of  supreme  chancellor,  the  highest  of  all,  missed  the  service  April  1,  1880.    In  the  volunteer 

ho  sought  retirement  fh>m  work  In  the  order.    In  service  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Penn- 

1887  he  was  induced  to  roaign  his  clerkship  in  the  sylvania  Cavalry,  Jan.  1, 1865,  and  was  mustered  out 

War  Department,  and  accept  the  office  of  supreme  on  July  20.    In  1876  he  took  part  in  the  campaign 

lecturer  in  the  order,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  against  the  Sioux  Indians   under  Sitting  Bull,  as 

his  death.  second  in  command  of  his  re^ment,  of  which  Geor^ 

Bawlsi  WQllain  HesxT,  lawver,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  A.  Ouster  was  colonel,  and  it  was  charged  that  in 

Pa.,  Au^.  31, 1823 ;  aied  there,  April  19, 1889.    He  the  action  on  the  Little  Big  Horn,  where  Gen.  Custer 

was  graauated  at  the  University  of  i*ennsylvania  in  and  nearly  all  his  regiment  were  Killed,  Reno  failed  to 

1841,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  support  his  comrades  and  escaped  through  cowardice. 

During  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  national  army  For  this  he  was  dismissed  the  service,  though  other 

twice  for  urgent  service  in  the  State.    In  1865  he  be-  serious  chanires  had  been  made  against  nim. 

came  vice- provost  of  the  Law  Academv,  and  held  the  Biosy  Oharlei  Allen  Thonidike,  ecutor,  bom  in  Boston, 

ofiUce  till  1S73,  and  from  1880  till  hh  death  was  vice-  Mass.,  June  18,  1651 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  May  16, 

chancellor  of  the  Law  Association.    He  was  author  of  1889.    His  mother  decided  to  educate  him  aoroad,  but 

numerous  law  publications,  including  ^*  Law  of  Cov-  the  vessel  on  which  they  embarked  was  wrecked  the 

enants  for   Title"    (Philadelphia,  1852);    **  Equity  lirst  night  out.    Taking  to  the  boats,  they  gained  the 

tn      T^Anwiaavl  vonia  "      / 1  fifiQ\  •     ^^  fi/vrriA     ^^/vnf'i.safa    in      fVta  aVtr^wa  *    Vkiif     flaawiy>rr  ftliA  wi/^Iaviaa  rk^f  1ia  avow     ^Twa     Diaa 


ittempt 

ploved"  (1«85).  Old  World  proved  more  fortunate,  and  they  settled  in 

SeaTiSf  Logan  Uriah,  author,  bom  in  Sangamon  Bot-     Germany.      There  Mrs.  Rice  married  Profl  Koffler. 

tom.  Mason  County,  111.,  March  26,  1831 ;  died  in  St.     a  distinguished  scholar  of  Darmstadt,  who  supervised 

Louis,  Mo.,  April  25,  1889.     He  received  a  common-     his  step-son's  education,  and  to  his  efforts  toe  boy's 


with  a  brief  interraption  published  it  till  1866.    Ho  self  energetically  to  work  to  master  the  difficulties, 

then  settled  in  St.  Louis  and  began  advocating  the  and  took  his  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  degrees  in  the  shortest 

removal  of  the  national  capital  to  uiat  city.     His  pub-  time  the  rules  of  the  universi^  permitted.     While  at 

lications  and  lectures  created  for  him  tlie  sobriquet  of  Oxford  he  frequently  went  to  Paris,  where  ho  had 

^' the  capital  mover.''    Ills  faith  in  the  speedy  dcvel-  many  relatives,  and  during  one  of  these  visits  he 

opment  of  the  West  and  his  belief  that  St.  Louis  was  heaiti  the  proclamation  of  the  third  French  republio 

destined  to  become  the  metropolis  of  the  country  from  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.    He  was  also 

were  intense,  and  induced  him  to  make  two  lecturing  among  the  fint  to  enter  Paris  after  the  overthrow  of 
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the  Commane.  On  BDiahtn^  bU  «oiine  at  OxTord,  he 
tetumed  ta  tbe  United  BtMea  and  studied  Ibw  at  the 
Columbi*  L«*  School,  Now  York.     Hia  csrlj  impres- 


douht,  contributed  larjjely  to  Lia  success.  "  Vi'bfa  I 
Wat  B  child,"  lio  ft-equeatly  uid,  "  m}  mother  listed  to 

no.'  it  ia  Uie  faardetit  word  to  learn— that  little  Tord 
no."  He  had  inheritad  a  laiffe  fortune,  and,  realiiinj; 
that  joumalinm  ottered  tlie  moeC  con;;enial  field  l<ir 
ean^ing  out  hia  objeclii  in  lite,  he  bcized,  ia  ISTfl.  on 
opportunity  of  purclia«iDB  the  ''  North  American  Be- 
Tlav,"  determininglomuKcitthe  mouth-piece  of  both 
■Ides  of  every  question.     "  '" '  ---;—  ., 


dialineuished  by  hii  dwdg,  wos  the  beat  exponent  of 
hia  views  or  actn,  even  thoni^h  lacking  in  skill  to  ex- 
press them  in  the  ehoicuit  literary  atyle  \  and  hiA 
aagflcitv  was  proved  when  the  "  Review''  quickly  re- 


sumed it 


I  of  all  si 


When  the  bbor  troublen  aro-e  in  Pill8bui«,  in  18?';, 
he  went  thither  to  study  tbe  quesUon.  He  wished  to 
obtain  tVom  Thomas  Scott,  President  of  tbe  i'cnnsyl- 
Taniii  Ruilroad,  an  explanalioD  of  the  lituation,  and 
Ur.  Scott  promised  to  write  the  articlo.  But  the  riota 
compelled  him  to  decline  at  the  last  moment.  Hr. 
Rice  gained  accew  to  Mr.  Scott  In  his  private  ear, 
and,  ID  spile  of  his  remonstrances  end  obiectioDs, 
took  down  witli  his  ono  hand  that  gentleman's  views 
if  afiiura  while  Iho  station  in  which  the 


, Ho  en- 
listed the  sympatnicH  of  a  New  York  merchant,  and 
the  result  was  that  an  expedition,  under  the  lend  of. 
M.  Charnay,  was  aent  to  Central  America  in  ixiiO  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  French  Qnvernment  and 
rierro  Ixirillard.  Mr.  Rice  was  made  an  officer  of 
the  L^on  of  Honor  for  his  successful  management 
of  this  undertakinir,  and  he  wrote  the  introduction  to 
the  American  edition  of  M.  Cbamiiy's  account  of  his 
exploration.  In  the  sprinc  of  1881  Mr.  Rice  founded 
*'Le  Matin"  in  Paria.  His  ob<iect  was  to  supply  the 
French  people  with  a  daily  jiapcr  on  the  American  plan. 
"I  have  tried  that  principle,"  said  an  experienced 
French  editor ;  ''  indeed,  I  went  into  it  thomuchly, 
■pending  no  less,  some  wecka.  than  t)irce  thousand 
francs  for  news  alone.  I  found  the  real  Parisian  was 
more  Interested  in  the  horv  that  slipped  opposite  the 
Thiatra  Fran-jflia  than  in  the  nena  of  the  unlverae." 
NeverthelcsB,  Mr.  Rice  persevered ,  snd  the  paper  was 


Thereupon,  h.  . 
Senator  Saiton,  in  tbe  "North  American' Review," 
thus  speaks :  "  My  first  inspiration  In  this  line  was 
drawn  fh>m  hii  efforts  and  the  draft  of  the  bill  made 
by  him  and  published  in  the  New  York  papen  two 
or  three  veara  a^o."     In  a  seriea  of  aiticle*.  he  had 

EreviouBly  disclosed  the  lamentable  condition  of  af- 
liri  in  Delaware,  where  dead  men,  it  was  claimed, 
had  long  flfiured  as  voters,  und  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  he  was  earnestly  besought  to  move 
into  (hat  Ktata  and  to  take  a  place  in  the  appniaching 
contest  for  the  senatorship.  Though  never  a  tnttcr 
partisan,  he  was  always  an  eDtLuslastic  Republican, 
and  in  18SS  tbe  office  of  Aqueduct  Commiasioner  was 
offered  to  him  in  New  York ;  next  in  1888  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Mayor  was  tendered  him. 
._j  _!.i  .1 ^  jij-  iij^  party  to  notional  power, 


ived  a  Srst-clas 


Adan 


Hr.  Rice 


wide 


'0  obeerved  of 


be  was  appointed  m 

the  exception  of  M 
pathies  gained  tor  iiiui  a  . 
these  were  not  confined  to  < 
ticular  class,  tilndslone  is  said  to  I 
Mm  that  he  was  tbe  nio»t  fascinalln^ 
had  ever  met.  Victor  Hugo  entertained  liim  fre- 
quently at  his  bouse,  as  did  I'rinee  Napoleon.  With 
Robert  Browning  he  waa  intimate  ;  while  in  his  own 
country  there  was  soar 
politics,  literature,  or  ar 
liiendly  terms.  His  generosity  was  pr 
bis  pu»^  WUB  always  open  to  the  needy 


rcrbiai,  an< 
honx  in  Waitsfleld,  Vt,  Feb 


14,  1S19;  died  in  White  Bear,  Minn.,  July  II,  

He  received  a  common-school  education,  removed  to 
Kalamaioo  Mich.,  in  1838,  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
milted  to  the  bur,  w  as  appointed  rcgiater  of  the  Court 
of  Clianceri-  in  1841,  and  subsequently  master  in 
chancery  and  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  served 
through  the  Mexican  War.  and  practiced  law  in  St. 
Pflul,«inr.,from  1849  till  lJi56,  He  was  Prci^ident 
ot  the  MiDnc-.ota  and  Patiflc  Railroad  Company  in 
185T-'63  of  tlie  St.  Paul  and  Paciflo  in  ie63-'72,  and 
till  18TB,  and  of  the  Bi.  Paul  and  Chicago  ii 


of  the  Territorial  IiCgisla- 
ture  in  1851,  of  tbe  State  Senate  in  18G4-'G6  and 
18T*-'76,  and  of  the  Slate  Aa-embly  in  18B7,  187!, 
1S77  and  1K78;  was  Mayor  uf  SL  Paul  in  1S81-'S8 
and  leSS-'ST  ;  and  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Fourth  Minnesota  District  as  ■  Democrat  in  18SS. 

Uoord,  PhiUpps,  phyaician,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Oit.  10,  ISiN):  died  m  pBris,  France,  Oct  22,  1889. 
He  began  atudyiiig  medlvine  in  Phihidelphia,  and  in 
IS20  went  to  Poris,  where  he  received  bis  degree  in 
182a.  He  practiced  two  ycara  In  Olivet,  near  Orldms, 
and  on  returning  to  Paris  in  ISSl  delivered  lectures  on 
surgery,  which  MHiured  his  appointment  aa  surgeon- 
in-chief  of  l}ie  "  H6pilal  des  Vfn^ricne  du  Midi."  He 
occupied  thb  office  conUnuoosly  till  1860,  when  he 
reaicned  and  resumed  private  pnetice  as  a  specialist. 
Two  years  later  be  was  appointed  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  Prince  Nopolcon,  and  having  ottended  Napo- 
leon HI  during  a  severe  illness,  he  hccumc  wnsultiDg 
869.  Ue  was  appointed 
I  Legion  oi  Honor  in  1860,  and  fof 
ief  of  the  French  ambulance  corps 
•-German  War  and  in  the  Siege  of 
ted  to  be  a  grand  officer  in  ISTI. 
tbor  of  medical  and  surgical  works, 
cral  surgical  instruments  that  were 
"crowned"  by  tho  French  Academy. 

Btker,  Jbiom,'  historian,  bom  In  New  York  citv,  M» 
11,  18:;2;  died  In  Waver  I  y,  N.  Y.,  Julv  15, 1889.  lU 
waa  educated  for  the  ministrv,  but  tailing  health  pre- 
vented him  IVom  Ibllowlng  it,  and  I'rom  1840  till  ISSI 
lie  was  nrincii*!  of  the  public  achool  in  Harlem,  N.  Y. 
In  18&Bbe  became  connected  with  tlie  Ameritan  Home 


hurgcon  to  the  Emperoi 


during  tl 


Dr.  Rlcord  w 
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Uimionary  Society,  and  served  it  till  1864,  when  he  name  and  hia  pen-name.  **  Cupid  Jonea,"  and  was  an 

received  an  appointment  in  the  United  States  Revenue  accomplished    musician.    He  published  four  comic 

Service,  which  he  held  three  years.    In  1869  he  re-  operas,  a  comic  history  of  the  United  States,  and 

moved  to  Waverlj,  and  in  1885  established  a  library  **  Honey  and  Gall,**  a  volume  of  poems  (Philadelphia, 

there,  of  which  he  was  appointed  librarian.     His  1673).    At  hia  death  he  Iclt  the  c/>inpleted  manu- 

published  works  include:  ^*A  Brief  J^istory  of  the  scripts  of  ^^The  Witch  of  Endor"  and  fifty  lonir 

""  ■  "  "liffon," 
Fiower 
_  „  ,  ,  of  Mad- 
County  "  (Syraciue.  1888).  At  the  time  of  his  death  ness/'  an  unnamed  volume  of  French  poetry,  and  two 
he  had  in  preparation  **  A  Dictionary  of  the  First  volumes  of  humorous  poetry ;  and  in  proee  **  A  Life 
Settlers  of  New  Netherland  prior  to  the  Year  170O.»'  of  Douiaetti,"  "  A  Life  of  Kassini,"  »*  Kings  of  Song," 

BoUinif  Edwaid  Eboij,  lejriiflator,  born  in  Somers-  ^*  Great  Baritones,"  **  Romance  of  tlie  Opera,'*  mono- 
worth  (now  RoUinsford),  Strafford  County.  N.  H.,  graphs  on  Bellini  and  Mercadante,  a  musical  diction- 
Oct..  8, 1824 :  died  in  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  N.  H.,  July,  ary,  and  over  one  thousand  musical  sketches.  He 
81,  1889.  He  received  an  academic  education,  was  also  left  similarly  comic  histories  of  France,  Greece, 
for  some  time  a  teacher,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  Germany,  England,  and  Rome,  a  comic  **  Robinson 
pursuits.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Crusoe."  and  a  large  number  of  comic  sketches. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1855,  1856  and  185i,  and  Bohnudti  Hflmj  TininanBwl,  clergyman,  bom  in  Naza- 
Speaker  the  two  last  ^ears,  was  chairman  of  the  Re-  reth,  Pa.,  Dec,.  21,  1806 ;  died  in  New  York  city, 
publican  State  Committee  at  its  oi]|^nization  and  for  Feb.  11, 1889.  lie  received  his  preparatory  training 
many  vcara  thereatler.  During  this  service  with  the  in  the  Moravian  academy  in  his  native  place,  and 
Republican  State  Committee,  he  made  annually  a  in  1829  was  licensed  as  a  Lutheran  clergyman, 
severely  accurate  political  canvass  of  the  State  by  with  which  Church  he  was  connected  during  the  re- 
school  districts.  Infusing  hia  hundreds  of  corre-  mainder  of  his  life.  He  was  successively  pastor  in 
spondents  with  his  own  force  and  energy,  he  did  this  Bersen  County,  N.  J.,  in  1881-^88 ;  asbistant  professor 
■o  correctly  that  it  became  his  custom  to  announce  a  in  Hartwick  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1888-^86 :  pastor 
few  davs  before  voting  what  the  result  of  an  election  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1886-^88 ;  Professor  of  German 
would  be.  One  year  his  canvass  came  within  fewer  and  French  in  Pennsylvania  ^College,  Gettysburg, 
than  a  hundred  votes  of  the  declared  result,  in  a  State  Pa.,  in  1838-89,  and  of  German  in  the  theolofifical 
with  70,000  voters.  Hia  methods  attracted  much  no  seminary-  there  in  1889-^48 ;  pastor  at  Palatine,  Is.  J., 
tice,  and  were  adopted  in  other  States.  He  was  chair-  in  1848-'45;  Principal  of  Hartwick  Seminary,  New 
man  of  the  State  delegation  to  the  National  Repub-  York,  in  1845-^48;  and  Professor  oi  German  Languo^rc 
lican  Convention  in  18()0,  and  was  Representative  in  and  Literature  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in 
Congress  from  Julv  4, 1861,  till  Biarch  4,  1867,  serv-  1848-'80.  On  Nov.  1,  18»0.  he  was  retired  as  pro- 
ins:  as  chairman  or  the  committ<>es  on  Accounts  and  feasor  emeritus.  He  published  ^*  History  of  Educa- 
on  Public  Expenditures.  In  1869  he  was  elected  sec-  tion"  (1842) ;  **  Scriptural  Character  of  tnc  Lutheran 
retary  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Lord^s  Supper"  (1852 »;  and^*Coui>te 
in  1871  \tA  treasurer,  and  in  March,  1877,  was  elected  of  Ancient  Geography  "  (1860). 
United  States  Senator  for  the  terra  ending  March  4,  flnhnoninakiir,  Oonelliii  KarinSy  naval  officer,  bom  in 
1888.  While  he  was  in  the  Senate  he  was  chairman  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2,  1889;  died  off  Apia,  Samoa, 
of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  momb3r  of  March  15, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  St^ites 
the  commitc<»s  to  audit  and  control  the  contingent  Naval  Academy  in  1859 ;  promoted  passed  midship- 
expenses  of  the  Senate  on  naval  affairs,  and  on  civil  man,  Jan.  19, 1861 ;  master,  Feb.  23, 1861 ;  lieutenant, 
service  and  retrenchment,  and  of  the  joint  committees  Aug.  81, 1861 :  lieutenant-commander,  Dec.  24,  1S65 ; 
on  enrolled  bills  and  on  public  buildings  and  grounds,  commander,  Feb.  14,  1873 ;  and  captain.  Oct.  7,  1886 ; 
His  energetic  and  watchful  ways  made  him  a  very  use-  and  was  appointed  to  command  the  United  States 
All  man  at  Washington,  as  it  was  his  habit  to  look  steamship**  Vandalia."  April 5, 1888.  During hisi t^erv- 
aharply  after  details  that  are  often  ne<?leoted.  ice  in  the  navy  he  lioa  been  on  sea  duty  sixteen  years ; 

ScnrSf  Qeoige  Fawoetki  actor,  bom  m  Exeter,  Eng-  on  shore  or  other  duty  thirteen  years  and  five  monthrt ; 

land,  in  1836;  died  in  New  York  cit^^  Au^.  29,  18S9.  and  wan  unemployed  five  years  and  ten  months.     He 

He  he<fan  his  career  as  a  scenic  painter  in  London  served  on  the  gunboat  **  Sasnimore"  in  1861>^6-2,  and 

theatres,  but  in  1852  he  went  to  the  gold  fields  of  Aus-  on  the  "  Octorara,"  of  the  Western  Oulf  squadron  in 

tralin,  where  he  soon  tired  of  mining  life,  and  sought  1863-'64;  took  part  in  the  passage  of  the  forts  in 

employment  in  painting  and  actin/  in  several  of  the  Mobile  Bay,  in  the  encounter  with  the  Confederate 

large  cities.     He  subsequently  settled  in  Melbourne,  iron-clad  '^  Tennessee,"  and  in  the  capture  of  Forts 

and  for  eight  years  managed  the  principal  theatre  Morgan  and  Gaines;  was  na  vibrator  of  tne  *^  Juniata" 

there,  exteiidin/  a  hearty  welcome  to  American  act-  in  1864,  and  of  the  steam  fVigate  *' Piscataoua"  in 

ors,  including  ^Joseph  Jefferson,  John    Drew,  and  1867-*69;  commanded  the  ** Frolic"  in  1872-^74,  and 

Avonia  Jones.     While  there  he  wrote,  adapted,  and  brought  home  fh}m  St.  John's  the  survivors  of  the 

translated  nearly  fifty  plays.    On  leavinjr  Melbourne  crew  of  the  wrecked   Arctic  explorinsr  vessel  "  Po- 

he  went  to  China  and  South  America,  and  in  18^5  laris";  and  commanded  the  *'Nipsic"  in  1879- *8l. 

made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  at  the  On  April  5.  1888,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 

Olvmpic  Theatre,  New  York,  as  D^Arttuman  in  tlie  **  Vandalia"  on  a  three  years'  cruise,  but  at  the  out- 

**  Three  Guardsmen."    At  the  close  of  the  season  he  break  ot  the  troubles  on  and  about  the  Samoan  Isl- 

returned  to  England,  and  soon  afterward  appeared  in  ands,  he  was  ordered  to  that  station.    He  reached 

London  as  Wilkina  Micawber,  a  character  with  which  Apia  on  Feb.  28,  1889,  and  in  the  great  hurricane  of 

he  greativ  increased  his  popularity.    Returning  to  the  March  15  both  his  vessel  and  the  ^*  Trenton  "  were 

United  States,   he  produced   his  oriional   "  Geneva  wrecked,  and  he,  three  officers,  and  thirty -nine  of  the 

Cro>fl,"  the  American  drama  "  Fifth  Avenue,"  and  crew  of  the  "  Vandalia"  lost  their  lives.  * 

the  comedy '^  Brass,'  and  waa  afterward  enga<;ed  in  Sootty  Johui  lawyer,  bom  in  Huntingdon  County, 

dramitic  writing,  acting,  and  managing,  occasionally  Pa.,  July  14,  1824;   died  in  Pitt«>burg,  Pa.,  Morch 

makinsf  professional  trips  abroad,  and  spending  sov-  22,  1KK9.     He  received  a  common -school  education ; 

oral  summers  in  Alpine  loitering.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1 846 ;   was  prosecuting 

Saltoi,  FranoiB  8.|  author,  born  in  New  York  city  in  attorney  of  his  county  in  1846-U9 ;  served  on  the 
1849;  died  in  Tarrvtown,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1RH9.  He  Board  of  Revenue  Commissioners  in  1851 ;  wa.s  elect- 
was  educated  at  Columbia  Collc^,  spent  many  years  ed  a  member  of  the  Lesrislature  as  a  war  Demo- 
in  Europe,  miule  himself  master  of  ten  different  Ian-  crat  in  1861 ;  was  President  of  the  Republican  State 
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was  formerly  President  of  the  Pittsburg,  Virginia, 
and  Charleston  Railroad  Company,  a  director  of  thQ 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  a  founder  of  the 
£dgar  Thomson  Steel  Company,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  President  and  one  or  tlie  receivers  of  the 
Alleghany  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

Bhepait(,  Oharles  AvgoitiiB  BiUioga,  publisher,  bom  in 
Salem,  Matw.,  Oct.  18,  1829 ;  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  25,  1889.  He  received  a  public-school  educa- 
tion, entered  the  book  store  ot  John  P.  Jewett  in 
Salem,  accompanied  his  employer  to  Boston  in  1846, 
and  established  himself  in  the  publishing  business 
there  in  1855.  In  the  panic  of  1857  he  was  forced  to 
suspend,  but  in  1862  he  reappeared  as  a  publisher  in 
coi\]unction  with  William  Lee,  with  whom  he  estab- 
lished the  firm  of  Lee  and  Shepard.  In  1872  the  firm 
lost  heavily  by  the  great  fire  in  Boston,  but  survived 
the  catastrophe,  built  new  quarters  in  1873  and  1885, 
and  opened  a  branch  store  in  New  York.  Among 
the  works  published  by  the  firm  were  those  of  Will- 
iam T.  Adams.  Rebecca  S.  Clarke,  Amanda  Douglas. 
Prof.  James  De  MillCj  John  T.  Trowbrid^^,  David 
R.  Locke,  T.  W.  Higginson,  P.  B.  Shillaber,  Geoi^e 
M.  Baker,  and  the  Rev.  Elijah  Kello|fg. 

Ettn^etoiii  Otlio  B.|  lawyer.  Bom  in  Jessamine  County, 
Ky.,  Oct.  14, 1814,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan. 
11, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  at  the  Lexin^on  Law  School, 
removed  to  Mississippi  in  1838,  served  two  years  in 
the  State  Assembly  and  six  years  in  the  State'  Senate, 
was  a  Democratic  presidential  elector  in  1852,  was 
elected  to  Congress  m  1852-'66  and  1858,  and  with- 
drew Jan.  12,  1861,  to  join  the  Confederacy.  From 
1861  till  1865  he  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress^  and  from  1874  till  March  4,  1887,  Repre- 
sentative in  the  United  States  Congress  from  the  Fifth 
Mississippi  District. 

Smith,  William  Hathan  Hamlli  lawyer,  bom  in  Mur- 
freesborough,  N.  C,  Sept.  14,  1812 ;  died  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Nov.  14,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
CoUeire  in  1834,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  North 
Carolina  in  1840.  In  the  latter  year  he  served  in  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Leflrislature,  and  in  1848  became 
a  State  Senator  and  solicitor  for  the  First  Judicial 
District.  He  held  the  office  of  solicitor  for  sixteen 
years,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1859.  During 
the  memorable  contest  for  the  speakership  in  which 
William  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey,  gained  the 
ofiUce,  Judge  Smith  was  supported  as  oppo8ition  can- 
didate bv  the  maiority  of  tne  Southern  Representa- 
tives. He  servea  in  the  Confederate  Congress  in 
1861-'65.  In  the  impeachment  of  Gov.  Holden,  he 
was  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defense.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Jus^tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1878,  and  had  since 
served  by-elections. 

Staunton,  Emily  Ingham,  educator,  bom  in  Savbrook. 
Conn.,  in  1811;  died  in  Oil  City.  Pa.,  Nov.  'l,  1889^ 
She  was  the  youngest  of  two  dairffhters  of  Amiu^a  Iner- 
ham,  who  were  well  educated  and  enga^red  in  teach- 
ing. In  1834,  with  a  joint  capital  of  $5,000,  the  two 
sisters  settled  in  Attica,  N.  Y.,  and  opened  a  school. 
Three  years  afterward  the  citizens  or  Loroy  induced 
them  to  remove  to  that  villatrCj  and  aided  them  in  es- 
tablishing Leroy  Female  Semmary.  In  1840  the  in- 
stitution was  incorporated,  in  18.')2*it  became  a  college, 
and  in  1857  it  received  the  privileces  of  a  full  univer- 
sity and  the  name  of  Ino'ham.  Emily  Ingham  took 
charge  of  the  educational  work  of  the  university, 
and  Marietta,  the  financial  mana<?ement  till  her  death 
in  1867.  In  1847  Emily  married  Pliineas  Staun- 
ton, who  greatly  aided  her  in  her  work  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civ'il  war,  when  he  entered  the  national 
army  and  was  so  severely  injured  in  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks  that  he  had  to  retire  from  the  service. 
After  the  war  he  made  largo  collections  in  Europe 
and  South  America,  to  equip  a  department  of  natural 
sciences  in  the  university.  He  died  in  Quito  in  1869, 
His  widow  erected  a  memorial  to  him  in  the  form  of 
a  university  olwervatory,  and  in  1870  provided  as  a 
second  memorial  the  art  conservatory.     In  those  de- 


partments she  deposited  the  results  of  her  husband's 
scientific  researches  and  his  choicest  paintings.  She 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  university  till  1887,  when 
she  placed  it  under  the  management  of  its  alumne. 

SteoniBy  Jonathan  Fnndh,  clei^ryman,  bom  in  Bed- 
ford, Mass..  in  September,  1808 :  died  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J..  Nov.  11,  1889.  He  waa  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1880,  studied  theology  at  Ardo- 
ver,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  October.  1834.  On 
Sept.  16, 1835,  he  was  installed  pastor  ol'  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  re- 
mained there  till  December,  1849.  He  was  then  called 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  remained  in  that  pulpit  till  Februair,  1883,  ^hen 
he  was  retired.  Dr,  Steams  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1868,  and  was  active  in  promoting  the  reunion  of  the 
old  and  new  school  broncnes.  He  was  author  of  ^^  His- 
torical Discoveries  relating  to  the  First  Presbvterian 
Church  in  Newark  *'  (1858),  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  histories  of  the  city  and  vicinity. 

Bteinway,  Theodorei  manufacturer,  bom  in  Bruns- 
wick, Germany,  Nov.  6,  1825 ;  died  there,  March  26, 
1889.  He  was  the  eldest  sod  of  Henry  E:  Steinway, 
founder  of  the  American  firm  of  Steinway  <&  Sons, 
piano  manufacturere,  became  a  noted  player  on  the 
piano  when  eight  yeare  old,  and  was  educated  in  all 
the  mechanical  and  scientific  details  of  his  father's 
business.  In  1850  the  elder  Steinway  came  to  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  piano  factory,  and  brou/^ht 
with  him  all  his  sons  excepting  Theodore,  whom  he 
left  in  Brunswick  to  manage  his  business  there.  On 
the  death  of  two  of  his  brothera  in  1865,  Theodore 
came  to  New  York  to  assist  his  father,  and  fh>m  1871, 
when  his  father  died,  till  1884,  when  he  retumed  to 
Brunswick,  he  was  the  head  of  the  American  firm. 
He  made  the  fint  cast-steel  frame  used  for  a  piano  in 
1870,  and  took  out  thirty-four  American  patents, 
most  of  which  related  to  upright  instmments.  He 
had  in  his  Brunswick  home  a  famous  collection  of 
musical  instruments. 

Btratton,  John  L.  V^  lawyer,  bom  in  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.,  in  1817 ;  died  there.  May  17,  1889.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1886,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1839,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1858  and  1860, 
and  served  there  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
Elections,  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  on  National 
Armories.  Subsequently  he  became  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  for  nis  district. 

8tozgl>)  Bamnel  Dayis.  soldier,  bom  in  Shippensbur^, 
Pa.,  June  11, 1822 ;  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Sept.  2^, 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  1846,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet 
second  lieutenant  Second  Dragoons.  In  the  perma- 
nent establishment  he  was  promoted  second  lieuten- 
ant, Feb.  16,  1847;  first  lieutenant,  July  15,  1853; 
captain  Firat  United  States  Cavalry,  March  8,  1855 ; 
mtgor,  May  8,  1861;  lieutenant  colonel  Sixth  Caval- 
ry, Oct.  27,  1868 ;  and  colonel  Seventh  Cavalry,  May 
6*,  1869;  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel,  Aug.  10, 
1861,  for  services  at  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo. ;  colonel, 
Aug.  29,  1862,  for  the  second  Bull  Run;  brigadicr- 

Seneral  and  m^ior-gencral,  March  13, 1865,  for  South 
[ouncain  and  !•  redericksburg  ;  and  was  retired  June 
11,  1886.  In  the  volunteer  service  he  was  appointed 
brlgadier-ireneral,  Aug.  10,  1861,  and  was  mustered 
out  Aug.  24,  1865.  He  was  captured  by  the  Mexicans 
at  Buena  vista,  and  was  in  service  against  the  In- 
dians during  a  lar^^}  part  of  his  militaiy  life. 

Bwett,  Leonazdi  lawyer,  bom  in  Turner,  Me.,  Aug. 
11,  l'<25 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  June  8, 1889.  He  was 
educated  at  Waterville  enow  Colby)  University,  but 
was  not  graduated  ;  studied  law  in  rortland,  Me'.,  and 
in  Madison,  Ind. ;  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Indiana  In- 
fantry for  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Vera  Cruz,  and  after  his  release  was  dischai^ed 
from  the  service  and  began  practicing  law  in  Bloom- 
ingtou.  III.,  in  1848.  He  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  David  Davis,  and  for  sevenJ 
years  traveled  on  horaeback  a  circuit  of  fourteen  coun- 
ties, building  up  a  large  practice.     In  1858  he  was 
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electe<l  to  the  Lef^islature  as  a  Kepublican,  the  only  stetrica  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  with 
political  office  he  ever  held,  though  he  was  active  in  Prof.  Cazeaux  of  PariSf  and  from  1841  till  1849  was 
political  canvasses  throughout  hin  lite.  In  1860  he  attending  phvsidan  at  the  Deniilt  Dispensaries,  New 
made  the  nomination  speech  for  Mr.  Lincoln  for  presi-  York  city.  In  1851  he  was  chosen  physician  to  Belle- 
dential  candidate,  and  in  1888  performed  the  same  vue  Hospital.  He  then  applied  himself  to  improving 
service  for  Judge  Gresham.  During  the  civil  war  he  the  methods  of  hospital  work ;  united  the  medical  de- 
hod  charge  of  a  lain^  number  of  cases  for  the  Govern-  partments  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  Penitentiary, 
ment.  and  in  1865  tattled  in  ('hicago,  where  he  earned  workhouse.  Almshouse,  Island^  and  Small-pox  Hos- 
a  high  reputation  both  as  a  civil  and  criminal  lawyer,  pitals  under  one  organization ;  loundcd  a  medical  col- 
In  1887  he  delivered  the  oration  at  the  unveiling  of  jego  in  connection  with  Bellevue,  and  was  elected  its 
the  Ptatue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Chicago.  President  in  1861.'  He  served  tne  hospital  as  physi- 
Swinbime,  John,  physician,  bom  in  Deer  River,  clan  from  1851  till  1876,  and  had  since  been  its  con- 
Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  May  80,  1820;  died  in  Albauy,  suiting  physician. 

N.  Y..  March  28, 1889.     He  was  graduated  at  the  Al-  Taylor,  WilUftm  Si^gm,  naval  officer,  bom  in  New- 

bfuiy  Medical  College  in  1847,  and  appointed  demon-  portj  K.  I.,  Nov.  7, 1811 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

strator  in  anatomy  there.    In  1861  he  yfaa  appointed  Apnl  14, 1889.    He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in 

Chief  Medical  Officer  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  F.  the  United  States  navy  April  1,  1828  :  was  promoted 


the  front  ;  was  subsequently  surgeon-in-charge  at  19,  1871 ;  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  Nov.  7, 
Savage's  Station,  and  on  June  29,  1862,  was  taken  1878.  During  his  service  in  the  navy  he  had  been  on 
prisoner  by  the  Confederates.    Resigning  his  commis-    sea  duty  eighteen  years  and  eleven  months,  on  shore 


went  abroad,  served  with  the    French  during  the     ican  War,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Tampico  and 
Franco-German  War,  organized  the  American  Ambu-     Vera  Cruz ;  was  on  ordnance  duty  in  Washington  at 


lance  Corps  in  Paris,  and  was  in  charge  of  it  during    the  outbreak  qf  the  civil  var:  was  c 
the  sieffc.     He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of*    *^  Houaatonio ''  and  senior  officer  off 


f 


commander  of  the 
Charleston  when 


Honor  K>r  these  services.    In  1878  he  retumeato  AI-  the  Confederate  rams  ^^  Chocura'*  and  *^  Palmetto*' 

bany ;  in  1882  was  an  independent  candidate  for  May-  attacked  the  blockading  squadron  in  January,  1868  ; 

or,  claimed  the  election,  and  was  awarded  the  office  was  flagKuiptain  under  Commodore  Dahlgren  in  the 

atter  eighteen  months  of  litigation ;  in  1884  was  de-  operations  against  Morris  Island;  took  port  in  theen- 

feated  tor  re-election ;  and  tne  same  year  was  elected  m[ements  with  Forts  Wa^er  and  Sumter ;  and  was 

to  Congress  fK>m  the  Nineteenth  New  York  District  m  Doth  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher, 

on  the  Republican  and  Citizens'  ticket.    Since  1878  he  ^^"'Jt  D^vid  Bif  lawyer,  bora  in  Todd  County,  Kv., 

had  maintained  a  fh)e  dispensary  in  Albany,  in  which  in  1828  ;  died  in  Lathrop,  Cal.,  Aug.  14,1889.    He 

he  treated  more  than  100,000  cases,  diiefly  surgical.  served  with  Gen.  Houston  in  the  Texan  war  ogainst 

Tavemier,  Juki,  artist,  bom  in  Paris.  France,  in  Mexico,  and  with  Gen.  Scott  in  the  war  between  Mex- 
April,  1844 ;  died  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  May  18, 1889.  ico  and  the  United  States ;  organized  a  companv  of 
He  studied  painting  in  Paris  under  Felix  Barrias,  of  veteran  Texan  rangers  on  the  discovery  of  gola  in 
the  J^cole  des  Beaux  Arts ;  had  two  pictures,  a  land-  California,  and  went  to  Calaveras  County ;  was  en- 
scape  and  a  study  in  black  and  white,  in  tne  Paris  gaged  some  time  in  mining,  and  atlerward  studied  law 
Salon  in  1864;  contributed  several  works  to  the  Salon  and  began  pmctAce  in  Stockton.  In  1855  he  was 
in  1870;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1872,  made  elected  a  justice  of  the  California  Supreme  Court  on 
drawings  for  ^*  The  Graphic  "  and  *^  Harper's  Week-  the  Native  American  ticket,  and  in  1857  succeeded 
ly,"  and  settled  in  San  Francisco  in  1878.  He  was  a  Chief-  Justice  Murray.  He  strongly  opposed  the 
rounder  of  the  Palette  Club  and  First  Vice-President  methods  of  the  vigilance  committee,  and  during  the 
of  the  Art  Association  of  San  Francisco,  was  success-  exciting  scenes  ot  June,  1856,  nearly  fatally  stabbod 
fill  OS  a  landscape  painter,  had  resided  in  Honolulu  Sterling  A.  Hopkins,  one  of  its  sergeants.  In  Sep- 
since  1884,  and  was  court  painter  to  the  King.  tember,  1859,  he  killed  United  States  Senator  David 

Tajlor,  Alva  Bi,  manufacturer,  bom  in  westport,  C.  Brodcrick  in  a  duel,  and,  though  a  coroner's  jury 

Conn.,  May  12, 1803 ;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  11,  held  him  responsible  for  Brodenck's  death,  he  was 

1889.    He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  acquitted  on  his  trial  for  murder.     During  the  civil 

worked  at  his  fathei^s  forge  till  he  was  twenty-one  war  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  atler- 

years  old,  when  he  went  to  New  York  and  entered  ward  res^umed  practice  in  San  Francisco.    In  1880  he 

the  factory  of  B.  Hoe  &  (?o.  as  a  machinist.    He  was  was  defeated  as  Democratic  candidate  for  presidential 

soon  promoted  to  be  a  foreman,  and  during  the  chol-  elector,  while  his  colleagues  were  elected.   He  did  not 

era  epidemic  became  a:cnera]  superintendent  of  the  come  prominently  before  the  public  again  till  March, 

entire  works.     In  1842  ne  established  a  printing-press  1885,  when  Surah  Althea  Hill  chose  nim  for  counsel 

manufactory  of  his  own,  to  which  his  grandson,  Alva  in  her  notorious  contest  to  establish  her  claim  to  be 

B.  Taylor,  Jr.,  succeeded,  under  the  firm  name  of  the  the  wife  of  United  States  Senator  William  Sharon, 

A.  B.  Taylor  Manufacturing  Company,  in  1879.    In  the  millionaire,  which  she  had  instituted  in  March, 

1861  his  eldest  son  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  in  1883.    Senator  Sharon  died  in  November,  1885,  and 

1867  became  also  connected  with  the  Tavlor  Press  in  the  following  month  the   United    States  Circuit 

Company  in  Chicago.   He  died  in  1869,  ancCthe  West-  Court  decided  that  the  alleged  marriage  contract  was 

era  business  reverted  to  his  father.   The  elder  Taylor  a  forgery.    On  Jan  7, 188H,  Judge  Terry  and  his  cli- 

was  a  thorough  mechanic ;  he  designed  and  built  the  ent  were  marrieil.     The  case  was  pushed  on  appeal, 


publishing  houses  in  New  York.    On  the  morning  of  when  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed. 

Feb.  4, 1850,  the  200-horse-power  boiler  in  his  foctory,  Mre.  Terry  arose  in  court  and  charged  Justice  Field 

Nos.  5  and  7  Hague  Street,  exploded,  wrecked  sev-  with  venality,  and  when  he  ordered  her  removal  from 

eral  buildings,  and  killed  64  persons.  the  room  for  contempt  of  court,  Judge  Terry  made 

Taylor,  liiaao  £«,  physician,  bom  in   Philadelphia,  a  murderous  attack  on  the  court  officers.     Terrv  was 

Pa.,  April  25,  1812;  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  80,  committed  for  sixty  days,  and  his  wife  for  thirty. 

1889.     He  was  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1830,  On  Aug.  14, 1889,  as  Justice  Field  and  United  States 

and  at  the  Meaical  Department  of  the  University  of  Marshal  David  Nasrle  were  dining  in  a  hotel  at  Lathrop, 

Pennsylvania  in  1884.    During  1840  he  studied  ob-  while  on  their  way  to  San  Francisco,  Judge  Terry 
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and  hig  wife  entered.  As  Aoon  as  Terry  saw  Justice 
Field,  he  walked  over  to  his  table,  struok  him  in  the 
fiboe,  and  made  a  motion  as  if  about  to  draw  a  revolver 
or  knife,  when  Marshal  Nafle  drew  a  revolver  and 
shot  Ten^  dead.  Marshal  i^a^le  and  Justice  Field 
were  arraigned  for  murder  ancl  released  on  bail  for 
trial.  It  was  subsequently  shown  that  the  Federal 
authorities,  fearing  that  Terry  would  attempt  the  jus- 
tice's life,  had  specially  detailed  Marshal  Nagle  to 
Erotect  Justice  Field  at  all  hazards  in  the  discharge  of 
is  judicial  duties.  On  Sept.  16  Nogle  was  decmred 
justified  in  killing  Terry,  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
and  was  released. 

Timlow,  Qeoige  Whitfield,  clergyman,  bom  in  Amity, 
N.  Y.,  in  1823 ;  died  in  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  May  2, 1889. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York  in 
1840,  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  min- 
istry, founded  and  was  rector  of  Grace  Cnurch  in  Mid- 
dietown,  N.  Y.,  for  seven  years,  became  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  in  New  York  city,  and  was 
afterward  stationed  in  Lebanon  Sprinfjfs.  N.  Y.,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  at  Cnrist  Churchy  War- 
wick. He  wrote  a  great  deal  for  Church  and  scientific 
publications,  and  was  a  popular  lecturer. 

Tofmshend,  Biohaid  WeUingtan,  lawyer,  bom  in  Prince 
QeoTfie  County,  Md.,  April  80,  1840;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  March  9, 1889.  He  served  several  ^ears 
as  a  page  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives, 
removed  to  Illinois  in  1858,  studied  la^,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1862.  In  1863  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Hamilton  County.  111.,  in 
1868-'72  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Twelfth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit  of  that  State,  and  in  1878  removed  to 
Shawneetown,  HI.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee  of  Illinois  in  1864. 1865, 
1874,  and  1875,  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  1672,  was  elected  to  Conerress 
irom  the  18th  Illinois  District  as  a  Democrat  in  1876, 
1878,  1880,  1882,  1884,  and  1886^  and  last  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affiiirs. 

Tnoker,  Henry  Hdoombei  clergyman,  bom  in  Warren 
County,  Ga.,  May  10,  1819;  died  in  Atlanta,  in 
September,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbian 
College,  Washington,  in  1838;  was  Professor  of 
Belles-i/ettres  in  Mercer  University,  Macon,  6a.  in 
1856-'62,  and  president  in  1866-'71 ;  was  active  in  es- 
tablishing the  Baptist  Church  in  Rome,  Italy ;  became 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1874  j  and 
resigned  in  1878  to  become  editor  of  '^  The  Christian 
Index''  at  Atlanta.  He  published  "  The  Gospel  in 
Enoch  "  (Philadelphia,  1868)  :  "•  The  Position  of  Bap- 
tism in  the  Christian  System'*  (1882) ;  and  "  The  Old 
Theology  restated  in  Sermons"  (1884). 

Tnnieri  Joseph  Edwaid,  physician,  bora  in  Bath,  Me., 
Oct.  5.  1822 ;  died  in  Wilton,  Conn.,  July  24,  1889. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  and  ship  builder.  The  son  at- 
tended the  academy  in  Bath,  assisted  his  father  in  the 
ship-jrard,  and  afterward  studied  medicine,  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  pi*acticcd  for  two  years  at  Trenton,  N .  J., 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  work  that  there- 
after exacted  all  his  time  and  attention.  A  case  of  in- 
temperance in  a  near  relative — one  that  demanded  his 
closest  supervision — led  liis  reflections  to  the  formula- 
tion of  the  plan  of  an  institution  in  which  the  inebri- 
ate should  be  medically  treated,  should  have  seclusion 
and  protection,  and  should  be  surrountlcd  by  such 
moral  and  intellectual  influences  as  were  calculated 
to  brinjBf  about  a  reformation.  He  set  forth  the  then 
novel  idea  that  inebriety  was  a  disease  and  as  such 
curable.  This  idea  was  at  first  received  contemptu- 
ously. Finding  little  sympathy  at  home,  he  visited 
Europe  in  1843  and  again  in  1848.  There  he  had  con- 
sultations with  the  foremost  medical  authorities.  In 
Kussia,  he  received  marked  attention  and  had  fVee 
admittance  to  the  hospitals  and  prisons  of  St.  Peters- 
bunr,  Moscow,  ancl  other  cities.  He  found  many  warm 
friends  of  his  central  idea,  and  he  also  encountered 
much  o]iposition.  In  New  York,  Dr.  John  W,  Fran- 
cis and  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  seconded  his  plans,  the 
hitter  declarini^  that  the  facts  accumulated  in  his  own 
professional  life  '*  proved  the  disease  of  inebriety  be- 


yond all  doubt."  About  1860  Dr.  Tamer  began  the 
practical  work  of  procuring  legislation  and  pecuniaiy 
endowment  for  tne  establishment  of  an  asylum  for 
inebriates,  the  first  institution  of  the  kina  in  the 
world.  He  made  personal  calls  upon  leading  men  all 
over  the  country,  and  urged  upon  them  tiie  impor- 
tance of  his  enterprise.  He  limited  his  subscriptions 
at  first  to  $10  each,  hoping  in  this  way  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  j>ublic.    His  efibrts  met  with  a 

Promising  degree  oi  success.  He  then  went  to  the 
rcgislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  charter. 
In  1852  this  was  reftised ;  in  1858  it  was  referred  to 
the  next  Legislature.  In  1654  the  bill  was  passed  and 
the  "  United  States  Inebriate  Asylum  "  was  chartered. 
In  1857  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  "  New  Y'ork 
State  Inebriate  Asylum."  The  city  of  Binghamton 
gave  to  the  asylum  a  noble  donation  of  250  acres  for  a 
site,  and  in  September,  1868,  the  comer-etone  of  the 
building  was  laid.  The  Legislature  had  been  asked 
for  an  appropriation  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  excise  money 
for  the  asylum,  which  was  granted  in  1859.  Dr. 
Turner,  during  three  ^ears  of  anxiety  and  suspense, 
was  constantly  active  m  the  circulation  of  petitions  in 
behflli  of  the  needed  legislation.  An  efiScient  board 
of  directors  had  been  organized  under  the  charter, 
and  a  powerful  public  sentiment  was  crystalliz^  in 
support  of  the  institution.  The  asylum  is  one  of  the 
most  perfectly  and  comf>letely  built  structures  that 
illustrate  the  public  charities  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork; 
but,  owing  to  dissensions  that  arose  soon  after  its 
opening,  it  failed  of  its  mission,  and  is  now  an  insane 
asylum  owned  and  directed  by  the  State.  In  1888, 
Dr.  Turner  published  a  "  History  of  the  First  Inebriate 
Asylum  in  the  World,  by  its  Founder."  In  this 
book  are  carefully  recited  the  detailed  history  of  the 
institution,  and  tne  trials,  embara8smentB,and  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  the  author.  Much  space  is  given 
to  the  controversy^  with  Dr.  Willard  Parker ;  several 
attacks  in  public  journals  upK)n  Dr.  Turner  are  repro- 
duced ;  statements  of  his  friends  are  aubmittcd,  a^d 
the  addresses  of  eminent  pemoiis  at  public  meetings 
in  behalf  of  the  asylum,  and  at  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner-stone are  printed  in  full.  There  is  also  a  histoir 
of  the  absurd  indictment  found  against  him  and  his 
associate  Dr.  Gardner,  on  a  charge  of  arson,  in  burning 
the  asylum.  This  was  tried  in  September,  1867.  Dr, 
Gardner  was  acquitted,  and  the  judge  ordered  the  in- 
dictment against  Turner  to  be  quashed.  Dr.  Turner 
Bubsequentlv  engaged  in  oi^nizing  and  establishing 
a  "Woman's  National  Hospital"  (for  inebriates)  at 
Wilton,  Conn.  The  Legislature  of  Connecticut  grant- 
ed a  charter  in  1874,  and  revoked  it  in  1885,  under  in- 
fluences that  apparently  proceeded  from  the  doctor's 
persistent  foes  of  earlier  years.  Ground  was  broken 
in  1881  for  the  "  Nationd  Hospital "  on  the  doctor's 
own  farm  of  153  acres,  in  Wilton,  which  was  the  first 
endowment  of  the  asylum.  He  was  married  in  1862, 
and  his  widow  and  five  children  survive  him. 

Toiggi  John,  clergyman,  bom  in  Cork,  Ireland,  Feb. 
19,  1820 ;  died  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  Dec.  7,  1889.  He  was 
educated  in  Hallows  College,  Dublin,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1849,  studied  theology  in  St.  Michael's 
(Boman  Catholic)  Seminary  in  Pittsbuig',  and  was  or- 
dained May  14, 1850.  He  was  an  assistant  in  the  Pitts- 
burg cathedral  till  1853,  and  was  then  sent  to  Altoona 
for  missionary  work.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Pittsbur&r  on  March  19, 1876.  In  1888  he  was  granted 
a  coadjutor,  on  account  of  failing  health. 

Tyler.  Jalia  Qazdiner,  horn  on  Gardiner's  Island, 
N.  Y.,  in  1820 ;  died  in  Richmond.  Va.,  July  10, 1889. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  David  Gardiner,  was  educated 
at  the  Che^ary  Institute  in  New  Y'^ork  city,  and  after 
a  brief  trip  to  Europe  went  to  Washington  with  her 
father  early  in  1844.  An  invitation  was  extended  to 
them  to  accompany  the  presidential  party  on  an  ex- 
cursion down  the  Potomac,  on  the  new  war  vessel 
"Princeton,"  on  Feb.  28,  and  during  the  trip  Mr. 
Gardiner  and  several  others  were  killed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  gun.  By  direction  of  President  Tyler,  Mr. 
Gardiner's  body  was  removed  to  the  White  House, 
and  soon  afler  the  funeral  the  President,  then  a  wid' 
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ower,  began  payimr  marked  attendon  to  the  daughter. 
Their  marriage  followed  on  June  26.  After  their  re- 
tirement on  March  4,  1845,  they  resided  at  "  Sher- 
wood Forest,^'  on  James  river,  Virginia,  till  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's death  in  1862,  when  his  widow  passed  sevemi 
years  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  After  the  war  Mrs. 
Tyler  spent  a  large  part  of  her  time  in  travel. 

usher,  John  PahiiBr.  lawyer,  bom  in  Brookfleld, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  tf,  1816;  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  April  18, 1889.    He  removed  to  Indiana 

in  youth,  stud- 
ied law  and  was 
admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  wliile 
practicing  bo- 
came  interested 
in  politics  and 
served  in  the 
State  Assembly 
and  as  Attor- 
ney -  General. 
On  March  20, 
1862,  he  was  ap- 
pointed bjr  Pres- 
ident Lincoln 
First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  on 
Jan.  8, 1868,  he 
became  Secreta- 
ry, succeeding 
Caleb  B.  Smith, 
resigned.  He  served  till  the  close  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
first  administration,  and  then  resigned,  but  was  con- 
tinued in  office  till  his  successor  qualified,  May  15,1865. 
After  leaving  the  Cabinet  he  resumed  his  law  practice, 
and  removed  to  Lawrence,  Kan.  , 

Vail,  Thomas  Hnbhaidi  clergpoan,  bom  in  Hiohmond, 
Va.,  Oct.  21, 1812;  died  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Oct.  6, 
188H.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1831, 
and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1885,  was 
ordained  deacon  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.^  in  1835.  and 

Sricst  in  Boston  in  1837,  and,  after  serving  in  Pnila- 
elphia,  Boston,  and  Cambridge,  became  rector  in 
Essex,  Conn.,  in  1839.  From  1844  till  1857  he  was 
rector  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  from  1857  till  1863  in 
Muscatine,  Iowa.  On  Dec.  15, 1864,  he  was  consecrated 
first  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Kansas.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  F.  Lyte's 
"  Buds  of  Springy"  poems,  with  memoir  and  addi- 
tional poems  of  his  own  (Boston,  1888);  '^Plan  and 
Outline,  with  Selection  of  Books  under  Many  Heads, 
of  a  Public  Library  in  Rhode  IsUmd  "  (1838) ;  »•  Han- 
nah ;  a  Sacred  Drama"  (Boston,  1839);  and  **The 
Comprehensive  Church"  (1341 ;  8d  ed.,  1888). 

Van  Lennep,  Heniy  Jij  missionary,  bom  in  Smyrna, 
Asia  Minor,  in  1816 ;  died  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
Jan.  11,1  B89.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Swedish  merchant, 
oonsul  at  Smyrna,  and  was  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
le<re  in  1337,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1889,  was  ordained  to  mlsriionary  work,  and  sailed  for 
Turkey  with  his  wife,  under  the  aaMncen  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board.  He  labored  in  this  field  for  thirty  years, 
chiefly  at  Smyrna.  Constantinople^  and  Tocat,  ana 
suffered  from  the  Turkish  persecutions  to  which  all 
missionarie&  in  that  field  and  at  Uiat  period  were  sub- 
jected. At  one  time  his  children  were  kidnaped,  and 
at  another  his  dwelling  at  T<>cat  was  burned,  he  and 
his  family  barely  e«*caping  with  their  lives.  He  learned 
the  languages  of  the  Armenians,  Turks,  and  Greeks, 
became  President  of  the  Theological  School  at  Tocat, 
and,  being  an  accomplished  linguist,  a  skilled  muAi- 
cixm^  an  able  artist,  an  effective  preactier,  and  sympa- 
thetic teacher,  haa  trreat  infiuence  over  his  people. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1869,  was  Princi- 
pal of  Ingham  UnivePBity,  Lerov,  N.  Y.,  two  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Great  Barnngton.  He  was  au- 
thor of  "  Bible  Lands,"  **  Travels  in  Little  Known 
Parte  of  Asia  Minor."  and  "  The  Oriental  Album." 

Van  Vont,  HooMr  Chunmiagi,  lawyer,  bom  in  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  Doc.  3,  1817 ;  died  in  New  York  city. 


Oct  26, 1889.    He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in 

1886,  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1852  he  removea  to  New  York  city,  and  practiced 
alone  till  1867,  when  he  formed  the  law  firm  of  Van 
Vorst  and  Beardsle  v,  and  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  lie  held 
this  office  a  year.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  York  as  a  Republican,  and 
served  to  the  end  of  the  term  in  1886.  During  nil  of 
this  period,  exoeptinf^  the  first  two  years,  he  sat  in  the 
Eouity  Court  by  assignment. 

VoMeif  Israel,  soldier,  bom  in  Willistown,  Pa.,  Aug. 
4, 1816 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  7, 1889.  lie  waa 
mduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acadeiny  in 

1887.  and  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant.  First 
Artillery.  In  the  permanent  establishment  ho  was 
promoted  first  lieutenant,  July  9,  1838;  captain, 
Aug.  20,  1847:  major,  May  14,  1861;  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Filth  United  States  Artillery,  June  1 ;  and 
Colonel,  First  United  States  ArtiHery,  Aug.  1, 1868; 
was  brevetted  brigadier- general,  April  9,  1865,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  field  during  the 
dvil  war;  and  was  retired  at  his  own  request,  Jan.  2. 
1881.  In  the  volunteer  service  he  was  appointea 
brigadier-general,  Nov.  29, 1862;  and  was  mustered 
out,  Jan.  15,  1866.  He  was  Assit^tont  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
fh>m  his  graduation  tiU  1849,  served  against  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  in  Florida,  was  attached  to  the  Artillery 
School  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  1 858-' 60,  and  was  or- 
dered to  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  in  1861.  He 
was  captured  while  repelling  a  night  attack  on  Santa 
Rosa  Island,  Oct.  9, 1861,  and  confined  in  Libby  Prison 
till  exchanged  in  August,  1862.  The  batteries  on 
Lighthouse  Inlet  were  constructed  by  him,  and  he 
commanded  them  in  the  attack  on  Morris  Island,  July 
9, 1868.  From  August,  1868,  till  Febraary ,  1 864,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  operations  against  Cbaneston.  Atter 
the  war  he  was  m  command  of  the  1st  Artillery,  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  till  his  retirement. 

Wakeman,  Abranif  lawyer,  bom  in  Fairfield,  Conn., 
May  31,  1824;  died  in  f^ew  York  city,  June  29, 1889. 
He  was  graduated  at  Herkimer  Academy,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York' city  in  1847. 
Soon  afterward  he  became  active  in  Whig  politics, 
and  in  1850  and  1851  was  elected  to  the  Legi>lature. 
In  1656  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Republican 
Convention,  and  from  1856  till  1669  a  member  of  the 
National  Republican  Committee.  In  1856  he  was 
elected  to  Confess  as  candidate  of  the  Free  Soil  and 
American  parties.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  raised  the  Eighty-first  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
and  was  elected  colonel,  but  soon  afterward  resigned, 
at  President  Lincoln^  s  request,  to  take  the  appointment 
of  postmaster  in  New  York  city.  During  the  draft 
riots  in  1868  his  residence  and 'valuable  Taw  library 
were  burned  by  the  mob,  in  revenge  for  his  successful 
defense  of  the  Post-Office.  He  wos  appointed  surveyor 
of  the  port  in  1865,  and  served  till  1869. 

Walker,  James,  artist,  born  in  England,  June  8, 1819 ; 
died  in  Watson ville,  Cal.,  in  September,  1889.  He 
was  brought  to  New  York  city  when  a  child,  and 
made  his  home  there  till  1884,  when  he  removed  to 
San  Francisco  to  execute  an  order  for  a  large  French 
battle-painting  for  a  private  gallery.  His  works  are 
mainly  large  historico- military  pictures,  the  best 
known  being  **  The  Battle  of  Chapultepec,"  in  the 
national  Capitol ;  '*  The  Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain," 
painted  on  the  order  of  Gen.  Hooker,  and  exhibited 
m  the  principal  American  cities ;  and  "  The  Repulse 
of  Ivonjfstreet "  at  Gettysbui)?. 

WasbbDrDi  Oharlei  Aoms,  autlior,  bom  in  South  Liv- 
ermore,  Me.,  March  16,  1822;  died  in  New  York 
citv.  Jan.  26, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  removed  to  San  Francisco  in  1850,  and  be- 
came editor  of  the  *^  Alta  California."  In  18GI  he 
was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  to  Parar 
guay,  and  he  was  United  States  minister  there  during 
the  war  between  that  country  on  the  one  hand  ana 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  on  the 
other  in  1865.    For  six  montlis  the  Uvea  of  himself 
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uid  irire  irere  in  great  peril,  and  thor  w^re  only  cial  life^nd  lollowed  it  for  twelve  years  io  New 

saved  by  the  timol.v  bttLvbI  of  a  United  States  naval  York.     While  on  a  buainase  trip  to   Oil    City,  Pa. 

resaain^    expedition,      ile    returned    to    the    United  during  the  petroleum  exdtement,  he  sent  a  Bcrinor 

8lat«s  in  1869,  and  auheequentlF  publiBhad  "A  His-  reportg  on  the  industry  to  ■'  BrodBtreet'i."     In  1882 

tory  of  pBnwuBy,"  "  Kobert  Thaiter,"  "  Qcmery  of  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Kochuster  "  PuBl-Eipnaa," 

Hant«omBry["  onJ  "  Political  Evolution."  and  for  a  rear  eoaduclsd  the  bumoroiu  oolumti  in  it 

WMi,  {''raderielt,  lawyer,  bom  in  Carliile,  Pa.,  May  entitled  "The  Prewnt  Hour."     He  then  went  lo  the 

B,  1801 ;  died  there,  Aug.  11,  1839.     He  was  ifrBdu-  Philadelphia  "  Call,"  and  ealabliohed  ila  "  Aocident- 

ated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1319,  admitted  h>  tbe  bar  ally  Overboard  "  column,  and  returning  to  Ken  Voii 

ID    1824,   and  appointed   reporter   tor    the   Supreme  began  contributing  "Queer  Wrinkles "  lo  the  "Gun," 

Court  of  Pennayfvania  in  ISSl,     He  held  this  office  and  other    humoroua    paraarsphs    and    sketches    to 

till  18«,  and  woe  then  elected  President  of  the  Cum-  "  Puok,"  "  The  Judfre,"  •'  Life."  "  The  Epoch,"  and 

berhind  Volley  Railroad.     On  March  9, 184»,  he  was  ''  Harper'a  Baiar,"     Hig  ftiendB  completed  a  trust 

cominl-isionod  President  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  fund  of  tS6,0D0  for  his  widow  and  children  in  Mordi, 

District,  and  retained  the  offlee  tjll  1862,  when  it  was  1890. 

mode  elective  a^d  he  was  defeated.     In  18M  he  was         Wenelli,  Henrr  WaUoi,  soldier,  bom  in  Liithtleld. 

elected  President  of  the   Board  of  Trusteoa  of  the  Conn.,  Feb.   20,  1809;  died  in  Dover,  Del.,  Jan.  IS, 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  of  which  be  was  a  lt<89.     Alter  he  was  i^aduated  at  West  Point  in  ISaj, 

founder,  and  in  1B71  ho  was  appomled  Duited  Sutos  he  took  ptrt  in  the  Seminole  War  of  1837-'«,  fltvt  a> 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  a  second  lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  then  as  first  lieu- 

Veb,  Bobsrt  Walter,  artist,  bom  in  New  Bocbelle,  tenant,  being  promoted  on  July  T,  ISaS.     In   Gen. 

N.  v.,  June  18,  1603  ;  died  in  New  Ynrk  city.  May  1,  Scotl'a  Mexican  CHinpaign  he  was  promoted  captain, 

189B.     He  began  studying  painting  in  1822,  went  to  Feb.  16,  1M1,  and  received  the  brevet  of  mwor  for 

Florence,  Ralv,  in  1824,  and  to  Kome  m  IS^S.    He  gallantry  at  Contieros  and  Churubusco.    In  the  for. 

painted  "  Chnst  and  Nicodemus  "  and  "  The  Angel  mer  contest  Cant.  Wossell^,  though  wounded,  seized 

releasing  i'etcr,"  in  the  former  city,  and  bccume  ao-  tbe  regimeDtoI  nog  on  the  death  of  the  color-sergeant, 

socinted  with   Horatio  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men.     On  his  re- 

Greenough,  the  sculp-  turn  Irom  the  war  the  Stale  of  Connecticut  TOfed  him 

tor,  in  the  latter.     He  ajewelcd  sword,  which  was  presented  to  him  with  mili- 

retumed  to  New  York  tary  ceremonies,     Cnpt.  Wessella  was  on  the  Pacific 

dty  in   1827.     In  1828  coast  in  184»->M,  and  was  in  tbe  Sioni  eipcdition  of 

hewoB  elected  an  aaso-  18So,  after  which  he  served  in  the  Kortbwest  till  the 

data   member  of   the  dvil  war.     On  June  6,  1861,  he  vas  promoted  m^or, 

Mational   Academy  of  and  on  Aug.  22,  of  that  year  he  received  the  colonelcy 

Denign^ond  in  le^an  ofthe  Eighth  Kansas  vol  unteen.    Alter  Bcr\'ing  on 

academician.     On  the  the  Missouri  border,  he  resumed  his  commission  In 

death  of  Charles   E.  tbe  regular  army  on  I'eb  15,  1S62,  and  in  March  wai 

Leslie,  in  I8S4,  hesuo-  transferred  to  tiie  Army  of  the  Potomac.     He   was 

oecded   him   as   Pro-  made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  volunteer  armv  on 

fessor  of  Drawing  in  April  26,  and  served  in  the  Peninsula,  receiving  the 

theUnit«d  States  Mill-  regular  army  btvvet  of  lieutenant-colonel  for  galtantry 

tary     Academy,    «ith  at  Fair  Oaks,  where  he  was  wounded.    In  UcClfllan's 

the  rank  of  colonel  in  change  of  base  i 

the  army,  and  served  he  then  ergsgtd ._,  _ 

till  July  26, 1876.  when  ward  serving  in  North  Carolina.  After  serving  at  Kim 

be  was  redred   under  ton,  Qoldsborough,  and  New  Berne,  he  was  placed  o 

thelimitotionact.    His  Hay  3,  ISfiS,  over  the  sub-district  of  the  Albemarli 


Ccipal  paintings  are:  "The  Landing  of  Henij 
son,"    "  Bourbon's    Last    March,"    "  Bianca," 
"  Religion,"    "  William  Delorome   st   the  Tomb  of 


"Religion,"    "William  Delorome   st   the  Tomb  of  F.   Hoke  with  about  T.OOO   Confeden 

Michael  Scott,"  "  Subsiding  of  the  Waters  after  the  tbe  iron-clad  "  AlbomBrle,"     After  a  gallant  defense, 

Flooil,"    "Christ  and  thr  l>l9ciples  on  the  Way  to  which  lasted  four  days,  Uen.  Weascllssurrendetedthe 

Emruaus,"    "  The    Two   Mnrya   at  the  Sepulchre,"  town.     He  was  token  to  Lihby  Prison,  whence  he  was 

"  The  Evening  of  the  Crucifixion,"  "  Columbus  be-  t;an»fbrre<l   successively   to   Danville,    Usoon,   and 

fore  the  Council  at  Salamanca,"  "  Crossing  the  Slyx,"  Charleston.     At  the  last-named  place  be  was  one  of 

"The  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims,"  and  a  large  ol-  the  oiticera  that  were  placed  under  the  Sre  of  the  n>- 

Icgoricol  work   repiteentiog  Peace   and  War,  which  tional  batteries  on  Morris  Island.     On  Aug.  S,  18$4. 

occupies  the  end  of  tbe  chapel  at  the  Hilll^r  Acade-  he  was  eichanged.  and  on  Nov.  11  he  became  com- 

my.     He  received  CIO.OOO  for  his  "  Embarkation  of  mujury  of  pruoners,  which  poet  he  held  until  the 

the  Pilgrims,"  and  with  the  monev  built  the  Church  close  of  tbe  war.     He  was  promoted  lieulenanl-eolo- 

of  the  Ilnly  Innooents  at  Ilighhmd'  Falls,  N.  Y.  nel  on  Feb.  16,  1B65,  and  brevctted  colonel,  to  date 


Walah,ldoalj^B(img, educator,  bom  in  East  Hamp-     t^m  April  20,  li-M,  "  forgallan 
ton.  Conn.,  April,  12,  If^Sl  ;  died  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,     ices   during   tbe  rcl«l  sltoek  on  Plymouth,  N.  C 
March  15, 1889.     He  n-as  graduated  at  the  Oni verity     On  March  IS  he  was  inven  tbe  retnilaranojr  brevet 


of  Michigan  in  1S16.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  brigadier-general.     He  then  served  on  the  North  weet' 

appointed  Principal  ofthe  Jonesville  High  School,  em  frontier  till  Jon,  1,  1  £71,  when  he  was  retjred. 

Michigan,  in  1»4T.     In  1851  was  appointed  rrincipal  After  that  lime  he  resided  in  his  native  place,  but  at 

of  the  Michigan  Stato  Normal  School.     In  18fi5  he  the  lime  of  his  death  he  was  on  ■  visii  loT»elaware. 
went  to  Florida,  where  he  became  chairman  of  the         Wtat,  Thsodon  Btarilw  soldier,  bom  in   PhiladcU 

State  Republican  Committee,  and  was  elected  United  phia.  Pa,,  about  1839;  died  in  Asbury  Pork,  N.  J., 

Sutcs  Senator  in  1869.  for  the  term  ending  Han^li  3,  Aug.  15.  1C^9.     Hi>  was  graduated  at  the  University 

1869.    .4t  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  removed  to  of  Waukesha.  Wis,,  and  enWreii  the  national  army 

Iowa  and  wan  chosen  President  of  the  State  .Agncuit-  as  colonel  of  the  Fifth  WiM»nsin  Voluntceri  early  in 

iiraJ  Colleire.  an  otDce  he  ri'taincd  till  1S83,  when  he  the  civil  war.    He  was  taken  prisoner  and  conBoed  in 

took  tbe  ciiair  of  Psyeboloir>-  there.     He   published  Libhy   Pri!Wn     Richmond,   and   with   Oeus.    Hobart 

"Analvsis  of  the  English  Penteiiccs"  (New  York,  and  Crearv,  planned  and  eiecuted  a  memorable  es- 

1^5'il:    "Oliieet  Lessons"  |1961i:  "Talks  on  Psy-  cape.     Alter  reioining  the  array  he  was  promoted  to 

cholci-jv"  (IS^Si;  nnd  "Teachcr'sPsycholoi^  "(ISSAl.  bni,"adier-(teDcriJ,  and  at  the  close  of  tbe  war  cn- 

Waloh,  rhillp  E.  humorist,  bom  in   .\ni!eliea.  Alio-  gaei-d  iti  business  in  California  till  within  Ai  months 

-■- County,   N.    Y..   in  1<49;  died  ih  Brooklyn,  of  bis  death,  when  with  Col.  C.  C.  LeSer  he  became 

Feb.  £4,  1889.    He  was  edacated  for  oommer-  proprielur  of  the  Hotel  Langhamal  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Wharton,  r^madif  aathor,  bom  In  PbiladelphUt.  Pa.,  suooess  of  those  loans  was  due  to  his  efforts  in  secor- 

March  7,  1820;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Keb.  21,  in^  the  aerviceji  of  nearly  every  newspaper  of  inHu- 

1889.    He  was  (graduated  at  Yale  (>ollege  in  1889,  and  ence  in  the  United  States.    Subitequentiy  he  aided  in 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843.     In  1846  he  was  ap-  securing  the  passa^  in  Congress  of  a  bill  in  favor  of 

pointed  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Northern  Pacific   Bailroad,  and   inducing  Jay 

and  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  practiced  in  his  Cooke  to  become  the  fiscal  agent  of  tlie  company, 

native  citv  till  1856,  when  he  became  Profes8or  of  lie  was  the  historian  of  the  private  surveying  party 

Logic  ana  Rhetoric  in  Kenyon  College.    In  18C8  he  sent  out  by  Mr.  Cooke  to  examine  the  proposed  route, 

resigned  this  ofiice  to  take  orders  in  the  Protectant  and  in  March,  1870^  was  elected  secretary  of  the  com- 

Episcopal   Church.    He   was   rector   in   Brookline,  pany.    He  held  this  office  till  his  death^  and,  beside 

Mass.,  three ^ears,  and  from  1866  till  1885  was  Profess-  nis  duties  as  secretary,  wrote  and  published  a  large 

or  of  Eoclesiastical  and  International  Law  in  Cam-  amount  of  literature  promoting  the  construction  of 

bridge  Divinity  School  and  Boston  University.     In  the  railroad  and  describing   the   almost   unknown 

Bfarch,  1885,  he  was  appointed  United  States  Exam-  country  that  it  traverses. 

iner  of  International  Claims  in  the  Department  of  Willfamiiaiii  Iniah  Vaannti  philanthropist,  bom  in 

State,  and  in  1888  was  designated  by  Congress  as  edi-  Fallsington,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  8, 1808 ;  died  in 

tor  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Revolu-  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  7,  1889.    He  went  to  Phila- 

tionary  period.    His  publications  include :  ^*  A  Treat-  delphia  and  opened  a  small  dry-goods  store  about 

ise  on  the   Criminal   Law   of  the  United  States"  18^,  soon  became  partner  in  a  wholesale  establish- 

(1846)  ^  "  The  Law  of  Contracts »» ;  **  Criminal  Law"  ;  ment,  and  by  1880  was  considered  worth  $200,000. 

**  Criminal  Pleading  and  Practice "   **  Criminal  Evi-  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  active  In  social  life ; 

dence  "  ;  **  Precedents  of  Indictments  and  Pleas  '*  ;  but  suddenly  he  withdrew  from  all  scenes  of  festivity, 

**  The  Law  of  Evidence  in  Civil  Issues"  :  **  The  Law  began  dealing  in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  kept  himself 

of  Negligence"  ;  **  The  Law  of  Homiciue":  **Con-  so  secluded  that  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  was 

flict  ot  Laws  " ;  **  Commentary  on  the  Law  of  Agency  aearly  passed  without  the  public  gaining  any  knowl- 

and   Agents";   ** Medical  Jurisprudence";  *H^om-  edge  or  it  beyond  that  of  his  severely  economical 

mentanes  on  American  Law"  ;  "A  Treatise  on  The-  habits  and  hb  very  liberal  benefactions  to  charitable 

ism  and  Modem  Skeptical  Theories";  ^^The  State  and  religious  institutions.    On  Dec.  1,  1888.  public 

Trials  of  the  United  States  during  the  Administra-  announcement  was  made  that  ho  had  placea  m  the 

tions  of  Washington  and  Adams  "  ;  **  The  Silence  of  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  property  and  other  se- 

Scripture  "  :  and  **  Digest  of  International  Law."  curities  aggregating  in  value  $2,500,000,  to  be  used 

^edary  Hormaii  Wi|  navaf  architect,  bom  in  West-  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  an  institution  to 

em  New  York,  in  1829;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  be  known  as  the  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechan- 

Oct.  7,  1889.    lie  learned  the  machinist's  trade  in  ical  Trades.    The  site  of  the  school  is  two  miles  be- 

Wisconsin,  andj  settling  in  New  York  city,  became  low  Media,  Delaware  Co.j  Pa.,  and  contains  about 

identified  with  its  ship-ouilding  industry.    Many  of  S50  acres.    On  the  probating  of  his  will,  March  11, 

the  improvements  on  steam  pumps  now  in  use  were  1889,  it  was  found  that  he  h^  left  an  estate  of  about 

invented  and  patented   by  him.     "•— »-  '-  -»--  -■--'     *- "  ^^^ '-^'^^  —  ^  %.--.j-^  .i.-  *^  ..««  ..^«  ^._  .. 

war  he  designed  the  engines  and 

the   doublo-turreted   ironclad   st< 

which  was  sunk  in  the  first  attack  on  Charleston  in  each  to  every  Protestant  cfiaritable  institution  in  ex- 

1862.   Subsequently  he  designed  all  the  United  States  istenoe  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  signing  his  will. 

gunboats  built  at  the  Cramp  works  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  given  away  $1,500,000  since  1876,  and  his 

After  the  war  he  designed  some  of  the  most  success-  total  benefactions  were  estimated  at  about  $5,000,000. 

ful  iron  vessels  now  employed  on  the  Great  Lakes.  ^^^^i  Oonway  Fhalpsi  clergyman,  bom  near  Marietta, 

Wiokes,  Btephan,  physician,  bora  in  Jami»ioa,  Long  Ohio,  Feb.  12,  1809;  died  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  May  7, 

Island,  N.  Y.,  March  17,  1818  ;  died  in  Orange.  N.  J.,  1889.    He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1828, 

July  8,  1889.    He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  and  at  Aubum  Theological  Seminary  in  1881 ;  was 

1881,andat  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  pastor  at  Lodus,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  four  yean;  at 

of  Pennsylvania  in  1834;  practiced  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Ogden,  N.  Y.,  four  years;   at  Monroe,   Mich.;   at 

fW>m  1886  till  1852 ;  and  then  settled  in  Orange,  N.  J.  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  and  from  April  28, 1848,  till  Octo- 

He  was  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  ber,  1875,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Car^ 

New  Jersev  Medical  Society  and  editor  of  its  '^  Tran^  lisle.  Pa.    He  contributed  notable  papers  on  *^  The 

actions  "  tor  twenty-five  yeara  ;  was  made  an  honor-  Historical  development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonc- 

aiy  member  of  the  society  in  1868  and  elected  its  ment "  and  *'  The  Permanent  in  Christianity  "  to  the 

president  in  1884 ;  and  was  for  many  years  a  life  mem-  **  Presbyterian  Ouarterly  Review,"  and  on  ^^  Mira- 

oer,  chairman  ofone  of  the  most  important  committees,  cles  and  the  Order  of  Nature"  to  the  *^  Methodist 

and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  His-  Quarterlv" ;  wrote  the  articles  on  **  Federal  Theolo- 

torical  Societv.    His  most  widely  known  publications  gy  "  ana  **  Gnostics  end  Gnosticism  "  in  McClintock 

are :  *'  The  History  of  New  Jersey  Medicine,  and  of  and  Strong's  ^*  Cvclopsedia  "  ^  asi»ii«ted  in  translating 

its  Medical  Men.  fVom  the  Earliest  Historv  of  the  ^^  Hase's    Manual   of   Ecclesiastical    History "    and 

Province  to  1800,"  "  Sepulture,  its  History^  Methods,  "  Kling's  Commentary  on  Second  Corinthians  "  ;  and 

and   Requisites,"  and  ^*  Living   and    Dying:   their  published  several  liistorical  works,  including  *^  His- 

Physios  and  Psychics."    He  left  incomplete  a  '*  His-  torical  and  Genealogical  Recrister  of  the  Desct>ndBnt8 

tory  of  the  Newark  Mountains."  of  John  Wing  of  Sandwich  *'  (1K85;  2d  ed.,  1886). 

WilkeMiii  SamiieL  journalist,  bora  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Wood,  Bradftrd  B.,  lawver,  born  in  Westport,  ('onn.. 

May  9,  1817;  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  2,  1889.  Sept.  80,  18<Xi;  died  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  Sept.  26, 1889. 

He  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  admitted  to  the  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1824,  studied  law 

bar  in  184(>,  and  entered  journalism  in  1856,  when  he  in  Watertown  and  Albany,  was  active  in  Democratic 

established  '*  Democracy,"  a  radical  daily  paper,  in  antislavery  politics  and  in  temperance  movements, 

Buffalo.     From  Buffalo  he  went  to  Albany,  where  he  was  Representative  in  Congress  irom  Albany  County 

was  editor  and  principal  owner  of  the  ^'  Evening  Jour-  in  1845-*47,  and  was  United  States  minister  to  Den- 

nal "  for  two  yean,  retiring  on  account  of  failing  mark  in  1861-*65. 

health.     About  two  yean  afterward  he  became  an  WooLmj,  Tbeodon  Dwigfat^  educator,  born  in  New 

e<iitorial  writer  and  day  editor  on  the  New  York  York  city,  Oct.  31, 1801  ;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 

"Tribune,"  and  during  the- greater  part  of  the  civil  July  1,  1889.     He  was  CTaduated  at  Yale  College  in 

war  wns  the  Washington  correspondent  for  that  paper.  1820;  studied  law  in  Philadelphia  and  theology  in 

In  1868  he  was  tcinporarily  released  from  his  em-  Princeton,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1825^  and  spent 

ployment  on  the  *'  Tribune,"  that  he  mi^ht  aid  Jay  1827-'30  studying  Gn>ek  and  literature  m  Leipsic, 

Cooke,  the  Government  ffscal  agent,  in  placing  the  Bonn,  and  Berlin,    He  was  appointed  Professor  of 

war  loans  of  5-20, 10-40,  and  7-80  bonos,  and  the  Greek  in  Yale  College  in  1881,  and  occupied  the  chair 
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ward  Deoomin/;  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  Ameri-  himself  as  William  Allingham,  and  handed  me  a 
can  Committee  on  New  Testament  Revision,  to  which  copy  of  his  poems,  a  thin  volume  with  paper  covers, 
he  gave  his  aid  till  1881.  Under  his  adminlBtration  published  by  Routledge.  I  thought  I  remembered 
of  the  college,  the  curriculum  was  reconstructed  and  Iiearing  his  name,  but  had  never  seen  anjr  of  his 
improved,  many  new  scholarships  were  founded  (of  works.  His  face  was  intelligent,  dark,  pleasing,  and 
which  four  were  by  hiixLself)}  and  several  wealthy  not  at  all  John-BullUh.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
people  were  induced  to  erect  additional  buildings,  employed  in  the  customs  in  Ireland,  and  was  now  go- 
Previous  to  introducing  -* ^    .--..-  ^-   ^--  =-_.-t._.__  ..  ^^..^  v..  i: .....     ..  u ..J 

classes,  he  edited  several, 
tp  his  wants.    These  include 

ripidesiCambridge,  1884);  the  **  Antigone  "of  Sopho-  principal  literary  people— among  others,  Tennyson 

cles  (1835);   the  "Electra"  of  Sophocles  and  the  and  Carlyle.    He  seemed  to  have  been  on  rather  in- 

'"  Pronaetheus  "  of  ^schylus  (1887) ;  and  the  "  Geor-  timate  terms  with  Tennyson.  .  .  .  We  talked  a  while 

gias"  T>f  Plato  (1848).    His  other  publications  in-  in  my  dinjjy  and  dusky  consulate,  and  he  then  took 

elude :  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  leave.    His  manners  are  good,  and  he  appearH  to  poa- 

Law  "  (Boston,  1860 ;  5th  ed..  New  York,  1879) ;  sess  independence  of  mind."    In  1855,  an  enlarged 

"  Religion  of  the  Present  and  of  the  Future  "  (1871) :  edition  of  *'  Day  and  Night  Songs  "  was  brought  out, 

^^  Political  Science,  or  the  State  theoretically  and  with  illustrations  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Millais,  and  A. 

practically  considered"  (1877);  and  *' Communism  Hughes.    In  1864  he  published  a  long  poem,  entitled 

and  Socialism  in  their  History  and  Theory :  a  Sketch  "  **  Laurence  Bloomfleld  in  Ireland."    It  had  appeared 

il880).  He  also  edited  Francis  Lieber's  **  On  Civil  in  "Fraser's  Magazine,"  in  twelve  chapiters,  and  con- 
-libertyand  Self-Govemment "  (Philadelphia,  1871)  sisted  of  sketches  of  contemporary  Irish  character, 
and"  Manual  of  Political  Ethics"  (1871).  a  new  thing  in  narrative  poetry.  He  edited  the 
Yaid.  Edward  Mason,  naval  officer,  born  in  Hunter-  **  Ballad  Book,"  of  the  **  Golden  Treasurv"  series, 
don,  N.  J.,  Nov.  24, 1809 ;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  received  a  literary  pension.  In  1874  he  became 
May  2.  1889.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  editor  of  "  Eraser's  Magazine,"  and  in  the  same  year 
the  United  States  Navy  Nov.  1, 1827  ;  was  promoted  married  Miss  Helen  Paterson,  the  artist.  In  1877  he 
lieutenant  Feb.  28,  1888 3  served  through  tne  Mexi-  published  "Songs,  Poems,  and  Ballads."  Among 
can  War,  first  as  executive  officer  and  afterward  as  the  best  known  of  AUingham's  verses  are  those  en- 
commander  of  the  "Dale,"  and  distinguished  him-  titled  "The  Mowers"  "Death  deposed,"  and  the 
self  at  the  capture  of  Guaymas  and  in  other  opera-  song  "  Lovely  Mary  Donnell;^ ." 
tions  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  He  was  promoted  ImajAf  MiofaAlei  an  Italian  historian,  bom  in  Paler- 
commander  in  1855,  was  lighthouse  inspector  from  mo  in  1806;  died  in  FlorenoCj  July  16,  1889.  His 
1856  till  1859,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  first  work,  "La  Fondazione  dei  Normanni  in  Sicilia" 
was  promoted  captain  and  assigned  to  the  command  (Palermo.  1834),  established  his  reputation  in  the 
of  his  old  vessel  the  "  Dale."  On  June  18, 1862,  he  learned  circles  of  Europe.  He  pursued  his  studies 
was  retired  under  the  age-limit  law  of  1861,  but  ren-  in  the  archives  of  the  island,  and  published  researches 
dered  service  in  the  Ordnance  Department  till  1865,  throwing  new  light  on  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (1886)  and 
and  was  permanently  retired  on  May  8, 1866.  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  epoch  of  the  rebellion 


few 

1889  may  be  found  in  their  arphabetical  places  ib^'gou?bI)n  G^vemment'from'mterfe?^^^ 
in  this  volume,  accompanied  with  portraits.  publication.  But  the  King  and  his  minister  Del  Ca- 
Addlngton,  Lord  (better  known  as  John  Gembraod  retto,  instead  of  allowing  this  account  of  the  strngglo 
Hubbaid)!  an  English  financier,  bom  in  1805;  died  at  of  the  Sicilians  for  freedom  to  pass  as  an  objective 
Addington  Manor,  Buckinghamshire,  Aug.  28,  1889.  scholarlv  production  without  political  import,  sup- 
He  was  trained  in  commercial  pursuits,  became  the  posed  that  in  Charles  d'Amou  and  the  French  com- 
head  of  a  firm  of  Russia  merehanta  and  a  director  of  mander  Guillaume  d*Estendard  a  portraval  of  their 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  entered  Parliament  as  a  own  characters  was  intended.  The  book  was  sup- 
Conservative  in  1859,  representing  the  borough  of  pressed,  and  the  publisher  was  imprisoned  till  ne 
Buckingham  till  1868.    He  was  detested  in  that  year,  died.   Amari  was  summoned  to  Naples,  but,  knowing 


lense  01  i^no  com  aunes,  on  me  currency,  ana  on  oi^ner  jciiigiisu  uy  juuru    c^uvbluoit}  nuu  »iou  luw  \:jcxujau. 

monetary  questions.     In  1887  he  was  raised  to  the  Possien  and  Chantrel,  by  means  of  a  garbled  French 

peerage  as  Baron  Addington.  translation,  endeavored  to  turn  the  book  into  a  reac- 

Mberj,  James,  an  English  dramatist,  bom  in  1882 ;  tionarv  document,  causing  unpleasant  misunderstand- 


were  acted  in  London  before  ne  achieved  a  popular  Arabic,  and  became  known  as  one  of  the  flret  of 
success  in  1870  with  "  The  Two  Koses."  Subsc-  Oriental  scholars.  At  the  uprising  of  the  Sicilians  in 
quently  he  wrote  *'  Pink  Dominoes,"  an  adaptation  1848  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  was  appointed  a 
n-om  the  French,  "  The  Denhams,"  "  Where's  the  professor  in  the  university,  was  chosen  a  deputy,  and 
Cat? "  and  other  comedies,  his  last  being  *'  Feather-  later  became  Minister  of  Education.  On  the  res^tora- 
brain,"  produced  in  1885.  tion  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  he  went  a^in  into 
AllVngtuLm,  William,  poet,  bora  in  Ballvshannon,  exile,  and  followed  his  favorite  studies  in  Paris  till 
Ireland,  in  1828;  died  in  London,  Nov.  20, 1889.  His  Tuscany  became  free,  when  he  became  Professor  of 
father  was  a  banker,  and  the  son  received  a  good  the  Arabic  Language  and  Literature  at  Pisa,  and  after- 
education.  He  early  became  a  contributor  to  the  ward  at  Florence.  After  the  unification  of  Italy  he 
'*  Athenaeum,"  "  Household  Words  "  (in  the  first  became  a  senator,  and  in  1862  Minister  of  Public  In- 
number  of  which  appeared  '*The  Wayside  Well"),  struction,  resuming  his  professorship  in  1864. 
and  other  periodicals.  His  first  volume  of  poems  ap-  Ansengrnber,  Ludwig,  an  Austrian  dramatist,  bom  in 
peared  in  1850,  and  in  1854  a  second  volume,  en-  1889;  died  in  Vienna  in  December,  1889.  He  was  a 
titled  "Day  and  Night  Songs,"  was  published.  In  humorous  writer  and  novelist,  skilled  in  depicting  the 
that  year  he  visited  Hawthorne,  who  made  the  fol-  picturesque  manners  of  the  peasantry  of  Upper  Aus- 
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tria  aiid  the  Tyrol.  His  flnt  dramatio  piece,  ^^  Der 
Pfarrer  von  Kirchfield,"  achieved  remarkable  success, 
and  opened  for  the  author  a  proepect  of  prosperity 
that  he  was  only  besrinninff  to  realize  at  the  tirac  of 
his  sudden  death.  He  had  recently  been  api>ointed 
reader  at  the  Volkstheater  of  Vienna,  and  within  a 
few  weeks ,  had  obtained  success  with  a  new  drama. 

Angler^  Emile*  a  French  dramatist,  bom  in  Valence, 
J>r6me,  Sept.  7,  1720 ;  died  in  CroL^sy.  near  Paris, 
Oct.  25,  1889.  Alter  completing  his  ooliegiate  course 
in  1689,  he  was  placed  in  a  notary's  otUoe.  But  he 
was  allowed  to  abandon  his  legal  studies  after  two 
^ears,  and  given  time  to  choose  a  career  more  attract* 
ive  to  his  mental  temperament  The  Duo  d'Aumale 
made  him  his  librarian.  The  Pafusian  public  had 
grown  tired  of  the  romantic  school  after  glorifying  it 
for  fifteen  years,  and  damned  Victor  Hu^'s  *^  Bur- 
graves*'  on  iu  presentation.  Rachel's  revival  of  the 
tragedies  of  Comeille  awakened  an  interest  in  the 
classic  style,  and  Ponsard,  observing  the  current  of 
popular  taste,  appeared  witn  hi^  drama  of  *^  Lucr^." 
Augier  followed  the  lead  of  Ponsard,  with  a  better 
command  of  the  style,  versification,  and  language  of 
the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  play  of 
^^  La  Cigufl  "  was  produced  at  the  Od6on  in  1844  with 
success,  pleasing  the  public  not  more  because  it  con- 
formed to  the  canons  of  the  classic  French  dramatists 
than  because,  although  the  scene  was  in  ancient  Attica, 
the  psychological  theme  was  essentially  modern,  that 
of  a  debauchee  redeemed  by  the  power  of  love.  This 
ffraocful  comedy  not  only  rendered  the  young  author 
nimous,  but  made  him  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  domi- 
nant school.  His  second  acted  play.  ^*  Un  homme  de 
bien,"  delineating  the  character  oi  a  self-deceiving 
hypocrite,  was  brouf^ht  out  in  the  following  ^ear.  In 
1848  Augier  produced  **  L'Aventuridre,"  m  which 
the  influence  of  the  romantic  school  is  apparent,  a 
drama  representing  the  arts  of  an  adventuress  who 
sought  to  ensnare  in  marriage  a  Spanish  hidalgo. 
The  pla^r  is  considered  bv  many  his  masterpiece,  es- 
pecially in  the  polished  form  that  the  author  save  it 
ten  years  before  his  death.  ^^  Gabrielle  "  (1849),  hav- 
ing for  its  subject  a  wife  of  wavering  virtue  recalled 
to  ner  duty,  won  for  him  the  Monthyon  prize  of  the 
Academy.  **  L' Habit  vert"  is  a  witty  proverb  that 
he  wrote  with  Alfred  de  Musset.  *^Le  Joueur  de 
flute  "  (1850),  has  its  scene  in  classic  Greece,  and  was 
intended  as  a  companion  piece  to  "  La  CiguS."  From 
this  time  aU.  his  more  ambitious  dramas  were  in 
prose.  "  Diane,"  written  in  1852,  for  Rachel,  was 
not  very  successful.  **  Philibcrte,"  is  a  pleasing  pict- 
ure of  the  eighteenth  century  in  verse.  "  Pierre  de 
touche "  (1858),  shows  the  evil  eflccts  of  sudden 
wealth,  and  *^  Le  Gendro  do  Monsieur  Poirier,"  is  a 
witty  satire  on  the  social  ambitions  of  Hucecssful  mer- 
chants. In  his  later  works  Augier  is  the  censor  of 
Parisian  morals,  scourging  the  striking  evils  of  mod- 
em society  witn  pitile«i  severity.  **  JLe  Mariage  do 
Olympe"  (1855),  was  intended  as  a  counterblast  to 
the  *'  Dame  aux  Camillas"  of  Alexander  Dumas 
fils.  The  Academy  recognized  his  services  to  morality 
by  making  him  a  memoer  in  1857.  ^*  Les  Lionnes 
pauvres"  (1858)  and  "Beau  mariage"  (1859)  are 
pictures  of  ambitious  and  avaricious  marriaorcs.  The 
former  play  was  forbidden  by  the  censorship  as  im- 
moral, and  was  only  liberated  by  the  intervention  of 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon.  "Les  Effront^s "  exhibits 
a  swindling  speculator  who  carries  out  his  schemes 
by  the  purchased  support  of  the  press.  The  insinu- 
ation against  the  journalistic  profession  caused  much 
comment.  "  Lo  Fils  de  Gibovev  "  (1862)  holds  up  to 
scorn  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Legitimists  in  mingling 
politics  with  relijrion.  This  piece  gjive  rise  to  more 
stir  and  controversy  than  any  other  modem  play. 
Augier  secured  another  triumph  in  1^64  with  "  Maltre 
GuiSrin,"  which  was  8uccee<lea  in  1868  by  "  Paul  For- 
c>tier."  **  Lions  et  Renards"  (1869),  c^tntains  por- 
traits of  the  Duo  do  Momy,  IjOuI**  Vouillot,  and  the 
millionaire  Mir^s.  **•  Madame Oaverlet "  (1H76)  treats 
of  divorce,  and  "Les  Fourchambaiilt "  (187H),  of  the 
fate  of  illegitimate  children.   11  is  last  years  were  spent 


in  recasting  and  rewriting  his  plays.  Augier  was 
made  a  Senator  of  the  Empire  in  1870,  but  was  pre- 
vented bv  the  war  from  takmg  his  seat. 

BaU,  Jabiii  an  Irish  explorer,  born  in  Dublin  in  1818 ; 
died  in  London.  Oct.  21,  1889.  Altliou^h  a  Catholic, 
he  was  cducatea  at  Cambridge.  He  jomed  the  Irish 
bar,  was  assistant  poor  law  commissioner  during  the 
famine,  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  in  1852. 
and  made  a  mark  as  the  advocate  of  an  advanced  lana 
policy.  In  1855-'58  he  was  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  Refiis- 
ing  to  take  sides  with  the  Pajwcy  against  Piedmont 
on  the  Italian  qut>tion,  he  was  defeated  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1868  through  the  opposition  of  the  priests. 
He  then  devoted  himself  to  exploration  of  Switzei^ 
land,  and  afterward  made  botanical  researches  in 
Morocco,  I*eru,  Patagonia,  Teneriffe.  and  other 
mountainous  regions.  He  .published  the  standard 
"  Alpine  Guide^'  (8  vols  1860-'65),  and  "  Tour  in 
Morocco  and  the  Great  Atlas." 

Baibej  d'Avzevillyi  JdIss  Amed^  a  French  author, 
born  in  St.-Bauveur-le-Vicomte,  La  Manche,  Nov.  2, 
1808;  died  in  Paris,  April  28,  1889.  He  published 
unsuccessful  pamphlets  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, returned  to  nis  province,  where  he  contributed 
to  the  press,  and  after  twenty  years  reappeared  at  the 
capital  as  a  writer  of  caustic  criticisms  in  the  "  Pays," 
an  essayist,  and  a  novelist.  His  first  successful  book 
was  "  Brummel  ct  le  dand yisme."  In  his  most  cele- 
brated romance,  "  Une  vi'elle  maitresse"  (1861),  be 
mingles  religious  zeal  with  immorality  in  strange  con- 
fusion. "I/Ensorcel^  "  (1854)  is  a  romance.  A 
collection  of  his  critical  studies  was  published  under 
the  title  "  Les  CEuvres  et  les  hommes  "  (1861).  His 
"Pr^tre  mari^,"  a  novel,  was  condemned  by  the 
Church  censors.  He  was  an  ardent  Royalist.*  His 
style  and  literary  position  found  more  recognition  in 
his  last  years,  when  some  of  the  younger  writers  paid 
him  the  respect  due  to  the  founder  of  a  school,  uian 
when  his  rowers  were  at  their  bes^t. 

Blaohfiirat  Lord,  an  English  statesman,  bora  in  1811 ; 
died  Nov.  21,  1889.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Frederick  L.  Rogers,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford, was  called  to  the  bar  in  1886,  became  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  press,  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  "  Guardian  "  newspaper  in  1846,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Lands  and 
Emigration.  Sir  Henry  Rogers,  who  succeeded  to  his 
father's  title  and  large  estates  in  1851,  received  sev- 
eral appointments  in  connection  with  colonial  affairs, 
and  in  1859  was  made  j)ermanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Govern- 
ment. He  retired  in  1871,  with  the  rank  of  Privy 
Councilor,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Blachford. 

Blanohaid,  Edwiid  Lamani  an  English  lUt^rattury 
bom  in  1820  |  died  in  London,  Sept.  5,  1889.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Blancbard,  an  actor.  Before 
he  was  twenty  years  old  be  produced  thirty  dramas 
and  farces.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  edited  a 
short-lived  weekly,  entitled  "  Chambers's  London 
Journal,"  and  wrote  "  The  Artful  Dodger,"  a  popu- 
lar fttrce.  For  thirty-five  years  he  composca  the 
pantomimes  for  Dmry  Lane  Theatre.  In  addition  to 
many  otlier  dramatic  pieces,  he  edited  Dugdale's 
"England"  and  "  Willoughby's  Shakspearc"; 
wrote  guide-booksj  two  novels  entitled  "Temple 
Bar  "  and  "  Man  without  a  Destiny,"  and  "  The  Car- 
pet Bag  and  Sketch-Book " ;  contributed  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  for  some  time  edited  the  "  New 
London  Magazine."  From  1868  till  his  death  he  was 
on  the  staflfof  the  "Daily  Telegraph." 

Botteiiiiif  CKovaimif  an  Italinu  musician,  bom  in 
Crema,  Lorn  hardy,  Dec.  24,  1821 ;  died  in  Palma. 
July  6,  1889.  His  father  was  a  clarionetist,  and  his 
uncle  was  a  priest  and  firet  violinist  in  the  Cathedrai 
of  Crema.  In  1835  Giovanni  obtained  a  free  scholar- 
ship in  the  conservatory  of  Milan.  In  1840  he  made 
his  dehut  in  Crema,  and  his  fame  as  a  double-bass 
player  spread  throughout  Italy.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  remained  until 
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IBM,  vttli  the  eitception  of  1S<9.  when  he  mode  hia  he  had  acquired  no  knowledge  of  cImbIc  authon,  the 

StBt  appearance  in  London  at  a  ooncert  of  the  Mimical  love  of  good  reading;  had  been  encouraged,  and  vhili^ 

Union.     He  frequently  played  at  the  London  Phil-  very  younjj  he   muat  have  imbibed   from  Milton— 

harmonic,  at  Janicn's'promanadD  conceria,  and  at  the  nboee  poetrj  he  knew  bj  heart,  aUhough  he  oared  llt- 

popular  coDoerta  until   the  time  of  hia  dealJi.     He  tic  for  hii  proso — the  apiiit  of  classic  lore.     With  the 

played  on  a  three-Btrinaed  bans  viol,  and  used  a  bow  Bible,  eBpedallj'  the  writings  of  the   Hebrew    poeta 

like  that  for  a  violoncello.     His  wonderful  feati  u]ioo  and  propheta,  be  was  vei^^  lamiliar.     Win  other  tead- 

.1,;.. 1 ;...,f«.-n.iit  oaused  him  lo  lie  regarded  ing  was  uncritical  and  pnocipallj  for  the  lofUnass  of 

la  called  the  "  Paganini  of  the  eentiment.    He  brought  many  obecuiv  authom  into 

_       ..a  food  conductor(  and  directed  notice  by  quoting  from  them  m  bis  apeechea,  throw- 

pora  in  Pans  tVom  1855  till  185T,  and  ing  the  m^nietbm  of  hia  fervid  eloquence  and  pore, 

'                            'i   Cairo,  where  be  resonant  voice  ovcrthdreamCHt  but  often  inelegantly 

at,  uuL    •L'ruis      luuu,     i)ec.   S4,  1671.    He  eKprceaed  BcntimeDt.    He  eaid  once,  in  answer  to  a 

pieces  for  the  display  ot^hia  own  tcchniaue,  and  question,  "If  you   coma  aeroea  a  quotation   in  any 

waa  the  author  of  savcral  oporai,  one  of  which,  '■  All  speech  of  mine  which  you  don't  recogniie,  it  ia  prob- 

Bnbii,"  van  first  repreaented  in  London  in  1ET1.     He  ablv  tieorge  Wither'^.''     Of  Shakespeare  Ur.  Bright 

alio  wrote  BymnhonieB.  overtures,  w>n^,  and  a  can-  Nud ;  "  It  it  true,  1  don't  read  him.     The  dialogue 

li^  "  The  Garden  of  Olivet."  composed  for  the  Nor^  spoils  him  for  me.     The  break  tram  sentence  to  aen- 

wich,  England,  Festival  of  1B8T.     His  "  Method"  for  lence,  the  question  and  answer,  tlie  continual  inler- 

the  double  baas  is  a  standard  work  of  instruction.  ruption  of  the  thought,  divert  the  attention  and  im- 

BoDTsrls,  Gdvaid  FlsfdaU.  an  English  slalosman,  bom  nur  the  interest.   The  flow  of  thought  is  not  auslainsd. 

in  1818:  died  in  London,  Dec.  16,  1889.     He  was  a  The  atvlc  goes  to  piecee."     Toward  the   American 

aon  of  the  Karl  of  Eadnor,  received  his  education  at  poet  Whiltier  Mr.  Bright  felt  many  drawinjra  beiude 

Cambridge,  end,  soon  alter  graduating  in  1838,  en-  thoaa  of  admiration  for  the  Baxon  simplicity  of  bis 

tored  public  life  as  «  aecrctary  to  Ixirl  Palmereton.  style.    They  were  both  of  the  aeot  that  nad  suffered 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  in  the  following  much  for  oonedence'  aake,  they  both  loved  and  de- 


year  was  elected  to  Parliament,  representing  the  eon-     fended  the  right,  thov  both  were  adrrcd  by  atrong  n 


Dcy  of  Kilmarnock  till  187^.     He  was  Under-  ligioua  feeling.     It  u 

aryofSuter    "'     "        "        "'      "  ■  ■  -  ■       '■ 

'52,  Vice-President 

"^      ' '  '  ^     "tor  Law  Bom — ,  ^ p,, ^ . , ^ 

fl.-i,  and  from  166B  one  whole  of  "Snow-Bound  [' to  the  company. 


Beeretary  of  Sute  for  the  Home  Department  in  1S50-  John   Bright  found  in   the   T>oetr>'  of  Whittier,  aa3 

'52,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  185fl,  what  an  exponent  Whittier  found  in   Biigbl.     One 

President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1855-'59,  Church  evening,  at  a  dinner-patty,  Ur.    Bright  recited   the 

~  "" ""  whole  of  "  Snow-Bound''  to  the  company,  and  fln- 


a  irom  loow  one      wnoie  ui       oiiuw-jkiuuu--  vt  inv  lumpuiy,  anu  i 
T  England.    He    iahed  the  night  by  repealing  short  poems  all  the  w 


oame  into  conflict  with  Mr.  Gladstono  on  the  question  homo  to  the  lady  w__      „ —  ___    . — 

of  the  Irish  University  bill,  was  delbated  at  the  next  especially  interested  in  books  of  travel  in  his  young 

general  election,  and  suhsequently  became  manager  days,  and  the  flrst  time  that  he  ever  spoke  in  public 

of  financial  companies,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Cor-  it  was  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  lo  a  lecturer  for  a 

poralion  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  contributed  to  the  course  on  the  Holy  Land.     So  greatly  did  thcae  inter 

adjustment  of  the  Turkish  and  Bpanish  debts  and  eat  him  that  two  or  three  years  later  he  visited,  dur- 

thoee  of  other  countries.  ing  two  vacationa,  with  money  earned  by  hia  own 

BradleT|Ediraid,  an  English  author,  bom  in  Kidder-  induatrv,   Bvria,    Athens,   and   Conatantinople,    and 

minster  In    1827;  died  in   October,    188B.     Ho   was  emiiodiud  the  result  of  his  obaervatians  In  a  aeries  of 

gradualed  at  Durham  Uoivernity  in  1850j  took  orders  Iccturca,  which  be  read  in  his  own  town  with  marked 

ID  tho  Engliah  Church,  and  was  nueceBaively  incum-  success.     Meantime,  he  had  appeared  as  a  lecturer  on 

bent  of  RobbingtOD,  rector  of  Denton  and  then  of  temperance,  and  ttonx  this  time  he  spoke  freqocntlj- 

Stretton,  and  vicar  of  Lenton  from  1S8S.    Among  onquestionsofthoday.    At  first  he  wrote  his  speeches, 

his  works,  which  ware  signed  with  tho  pen-Dame  of  committod  them,  and  rehearsed  them  atlier  working- 

"  c'uthbert  Bede,"  arc  the  "  Curate  ot  Granalon,"  hours  in  the  mill  to  an  audience  of  one,  a  workman 

"Tour  in  Tartan  Land  ""  The  Book's  Garden,"  and  who  naa  unsparing  of  his  ciiUdsm.    But  as  those 

"  Matins  and  Mutton:-.       The  most  celebrated  one  is  questions  began  to  move  him  more  deeply,  a  marvel- 

"The  Advflnturee  of  Verdant  Green,"  a  humorous  oux  power  over  people  began  to  reveal  itself,  and  the 

picture  of  student  life  at  Oxford  (1854).  orator,  the  greatest  thot  England  was  to  produce  in 

Bright,  Jehiu  an  English  Btate.-sman,  bom  in  Boch-  the  nineteenth  century,  found  hia  voice,  and  tLrew 

dale,  Xdiucashire,  Nov.   16, 1811 ;  died  there,  March  away  written  words  forever.     In  his  longtat  apeechsa, 

ST,  1HK9.    ills  familv  had  l^en  for  generation  a  Quak-  in  iHer  time,  he  bad  but  slight  note*  for  reference. 

craand  non-oonlbniiistB,     Ilia  lather  had  worked  as  In  1SS8  Mr.  Bright  took  aprominentpait  in  theAnti- 

a  weaver  at  six  sbill-  Com'l4iw  movement.    Ho  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 

ings  a  week  unfjl  two  visional  committee  of  the  League,  organized  in  Man- 

yeaia  before  the  birth  Chester,  wrote  an  elaborate  reply  lo  llie  Protectioni^t 

of  John.u'henhc  pur-  memlier  for  Oldham,  and  in  speeches  denounced  the 

abased  an  old  cotton  Cora  Laws  as  "  the  curse  of  the  factory  system."     In 

mill  and  entered  upon  1S39  he  married  Elizabeth  Priustmsn,  of  Kewcaatle, 

the  business  of  cotton  but  after  two  yearn  (he  young  wife  died.    In  apsaking 

V  in  which  he  came  to  enter  upon  the  long 

^_._  _gainst  the  Com  I.aWB  with  Mr. 

tho  foundation  of  fu-  Cobden,  tlie  founder  of  the  movement  that  finallv  re- 
(iire  wealth  for  bis  suited  in  their  abolishment,  Mr.  Bright  said:  "At 
eleven  children.  Aa  tiiat  time  I  was  at  Leamington,  and  on  tho  day  when 
they  arrived  at  suit-  Mr.  Cobden  called  on  mc— for  he  happened  lo  be 
■hie  age,  aitsr  slight  there  at  the  same  time  on  a  visit  lo  some  relationi' — I 
schooling,  the  sons  was  in  tJie  depth  of  grief,  I  might  almcet  aay  of  de- 
were  taken  into  tho  a^r,  for  the  light  and  sunshine  of  my  house  was  cx- 
business.  John,  who  tinguisbed.  All  that  waa  led  on  eartli  of  my  young 
was  a  very  dclicato  wife,  except  the  memory  of  a  sainted  life  snd  of  a  too 
boy,  received  a  com-  brief  happiness,  was  Iving  still  an<l  cold  in  Uie  cham- 
mon  English  educa-  ber  above  us,  Mr.  Cobdeucailedon  me  as  my  fKend, 
tion,  and  said,  in  later  and  addressed  me.  as  you  might  suppose,  with  words 
lifb,  that  while  he  had  of  condolence.  After  a  time  he  looked  up  and  aud: 
'.  having  bi:en  kept  longer  at  '  There  are  thousands  ot  homes  in  England  at  tliir 
IB  0  great  relief  lo  he  allowed  moment  where  wives,  mothers,  and  children  are  dy- 
work  with  hie  Mher.    While  ing  of  hunger.    Now,  when  the  first  paroicyam  of  your 
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grief  Id  past,  I  iTOuId  kdvlM  yon  to  oome  nith  me,     Mr.  GkdstoDe'i  measa 
■nd  we  willneverrwt  till  the  Cora  Lmw  is  repealed, "'      dubj  »gain  foun 

From  thU  time  Hr.  Cobdca  and  Mr.  Bright  wttr  in-    advocatcn.  in  Tu'  ... 

titnato  iHenda  and  poverl'ul  alUos.     In  April,  1S4S,  at     people  and  a  tree  proiB. 
«  by-election,   Mr.    Bnght  stood  u  a  candidate  for     United   Stalci,  Mr,    Biir' 
Parliament  for  the  ciCj  of  Durham.    He  was  defeated     iVicnd  of  the  National  C 
b;  Lord  Dnoganncin,  a  ConBcrvative  and  Protection-      (sithongh  financially  a 
ill,  but  Dungannon  wd«  unaeated  on  petition,  and  nt     Soulbern  cotton,  and  a 
tbe  election  Chat  followed  Mr.  Bright  was  returned     mvnt  from  that  cauae  in  ' 
bj-  a  m^oritj  of  Betonty^ijthl.     He  continued  to  rep-     gisateal  Bpecchee  were  tc 
resent  Durham  until  1M7,  when  be  was  re- 
turned for  Manchester.     In  1867  his  oppo- 
ution  to  the  vara  with  Ruwia  <lSU-'5&) 
and  Cbina  (1»57)  cost  him  his  feat;  but 
Bimiingham  immediatclj  ceturaed  him  and 
continued  him  until  hie  death.    He  made 
hta  maiden  speech  in  Parliament  on  Mr. 
Ewalt's  motion  for  extending  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade.     As  an  orator,  he  waa 
tiatural,  earnest,  and  without  arttflce.     His 
power  laf  in  the  use  of  ;fure  English  hy  a 
man  imbued  with  ■  fervid  enthusiasm  for 
the  caoae  he  believed  in,  and  hie  voice  had 
•uch  quiet  ret  reaonant  cleamess  that  ila 
belMike  tones  reached  the  most  distant 
hearer.     He  waa  always  rather  an  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  the  working  claasee  than  t 

Jetematic  expounder  of  abstract  prinoiplea 
commercial  ooinamy.     He  proposed  to 


apply  the  remedy  of 
the  state  of  things  th 


of  things  that  produced  the  Irish 

fcmine.     He  appealed,  UQsuaxBsfullj,  for  

the  dispatch  of  iTrojaJ  commiwion  to  in-  ■'°°'  ■"" 
vealigate  the  condition  of  India,  and  be 

was  appointed  one  of  n  select  commitlee  of  the  Hoaae  "the  only  joat  war  in  the  century,"    While  Thomas 

of  Commons  on   official    salaries.      He  co-operated  Carlyle  waa  exhibiting  hia  astounding  ignorasoe  by 

with  Mr,  Cobden  in  the  movement  that  he  aonght  to  such  utterances  as  hia '*  Ulas  Amcncana  in  Nuoe,"  * 

create  in  favor  of  financial  reform,    la  1861  be  voted  and  Engliahmen  of  all  degrees  of  prominence  wereei- 

wilh  those  who  attempted  to  cenanre  Lord  Palmer^  pniasing  unfriendly  sentiments,  Mr.  Bright  was  mafc- 

iton   in   the   Padfloo   affair,  and   in  18E2  he  took  a  ing  in  Parliament  one  of  his  most  powerful  pleM 

prominent  part  in  the  waloome  given  to  Kossuth  by  a^inat  the  propoaition  of  Mr.  Boebuck  for  recogni- 

the  advanced  Liberals  of  Lancashire,    On  t)ie  Ibrma-  tion  of  the  Southern  Confederacv.    At  tbe  close,  ho 

lion  of  the   flist  Derby   ministry,    Mr.   Brisjhl  waa  implored  the  House  that  England""  might  not  lift  her 

prominent  In  that  temporary  re-orgoniistion  of  the  hand  or  voice  in  aid  of  the  most  stupendotu  act  of 


n-Law  League  whicb  the  acceptance  of  fhte  trade     guilt  that  liistory  had  recoTded  in  the  anoala  of  ni 

.. /. 1._. J    nneeeaaary.   From     kind."    His  energies '  '  '         "  " 

the  condition  of     evils  of  Che  land  and  1* 


by  the  new  tioyemment  rendered  unneeesaary.   From     kind."    His  energies  were  next  exerted  against  the 


Ireland,  disestablishment,  and  the  land  question.    He  advocsting  the  abolition  of  the  death  pendty,  and 

held  that  an  Englishman  or  an  Irishman  might  die-  arguing  against  the  Permissive  bill.     He  denounced 

cuas  what  form  of  government  he  choao  to  live  under,  the  oonduet  of  Qoveraor  Eyre  in  the  Jamaioi  massa- 

and  said  that  when  the  liberty  of  tbe  subject  waa  re-  ere,  and  was  a  member  at  the  committee  formed  to 

striuted   by  Oovarnment,  meaaures  should  abui    be  ptoeecuta  him.     The  only  time  that  voice  and  heart 

passed  thi  secured  bLi  welfare.     He  opposed  taies  on  failed  him  was  when  he  rose,  after  the  death  of  Mr. 

knowled^and  realriclion  on  thefVeedomof  tbe  presa,  Cobden,  to  pay  tribnle  to  hia  friend  in  the  House, 

brought  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  game  laws,  waa  In  broken  tones,  ho  said  r  "  I  little  knew  how  much  I 

warm  in  hia  advocacy  of  the  removal  of  Jewish  diso-  loved  him  miti)  I  found  that  I  had  lo^t  him,"  and  sat 

bilitiea,  and  rettised  to  yield  to  Lord  John  Russell's  down  overwme.    In  ISfiS  Hr,  Bright  advocaUd  an 

measures  asainst  the  Roman  Catholio  Church.     He  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  one  oT  his  longest  and 

bitterly,  and  almost  alnne,  oppowd  the  Crimean  War,  most  memorable  apeechea  waa  made  when  tbe  KeTorm 

He  opposed  the  whole  Clilnese  policy  of  tho  Govern-  bill  was  again   brought   in  by   Mr.    Gladstone.     On 

mcnt  *nd  ila  policy  in  making  India  a  part  of  the  cm-  this  sutgect  Mr.  Bright  labored  with  all  hia  atreneUi. 

pire.and  held  tJiat  the  day  must  come  when  India  Withaigument,  wit.saroaam— drawnollcnfh)m  "Tho 

would  aeparale  fW>m  England.     In  1858-'fi9  tbe  Ke-  BiL'lnw    Papers"— he    pleaded    the  eauso    that  waa 

form  movement  called  out  all  Mr.  BrighC'a  energies,  finally  triumphant.     Id  the  course  of  the  diacusaion 

He  spoke  frequently  In  various  clliea,  and  denounced  soma  Liberals  broke   away  fVom  Mr.  Gladstone,  on 

Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Tories  as  excluding  the  working  which  occasion  Mr.  Bright  pronounced  a  eulogy  upon 

classes,  who  could  not  be  much  longer  kept  out  of  hiai,  in  which  he  said  :  "  Who  is  there  in  the  House 

their  natural  rij^hls.     But  while  in  tills  debate  he  de-  of  Commons  that  squels  him  in  knowledge  of  all  po- 

olared  himself  in  favor  of  "  peace,  retrenchment,  and  litical  questions  t     Who  equals  him  in  eameatness) 

reform,"  he  denied  that  he  was  antagonistic  to  the  Who  equals  him  in  eloquence!     Who  equals  him  in 

sovereign.     Mr,  Bright  warmly  aupported  Mr.  Ghid-  courage  and  fidelity  to  bis    convicUonsI     If  these 

atone'a  contae  laviiring  Cobdon's  commerelal  treaty  gentlemen  who  Bay  they  will  not  follow  him  have  any 

between   France  and  EnKland.    He  fcoid  the  treaty    one  who  ir  "-■ '  '■  " —     ' ' '-      "  ■■■  — 

waa  a  spot  of  light  in  much   European   darknena,  can  point  oi 

a  great  measure  of  justice  to  England,  a  great  meaa-  grandeur  U 

ure  of  rriendship  tn  France,     Toward  the  close  of  the  produce  hi 

Mfwion   in   which  this   subject  was  diacusacd  (ISflO)     . 

Mr.  Bright  made  one  of  the  lonuest  and  most  power-  ,  g^  p^^^   . ,.    „^^^  ^  p^^^,  ^f  ^.    ...  ,  _           , 

fbl  speeches  ho  ever  made  in  Parliament,  in  oppn«i-  ^  ^„„           wort.nen  tor  Ills,  bet  bv  the  mo^ib.  .a  I  de.' 

tioQ  toLonl  Palmoraton's  proposition  to  strengthen  B.W  PauforiheSomli  to  Poterof  lb.  Nortli,  ■!  win  tire  my 

tbe  national   defenses  at  enormous  additional  ooat.  wukmeo  ai  1  pleue.'    And  they  tell  to  flgbtlac," 
TOt.  XXIX. — it  A 
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Bright  had  labored  most  earnestly  was  that  of  Ireland 
in  its  many  phases,  and^  althougn  he  had  a  dislike  of 
office  and  desired  to  ^*  live  amon^  his  own  people," 
such  pressure  was  brought  upon  him  when  Mr.  (ilad- 
stone  was  made  Prime  minister,  that  he  aooepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  great  Liberal 
leaders  worked  together  for  Irish  Churoh  disestab- 
lishment, and  for  the  Irish  land  bill,  until  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's removal  from  office.  When  he  was  restored, 
Mr.  Bright  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  Lan- 
caster, and  in  1881  he  saw  the  Irish  land  bill  passed. 
In  1882  he  retired  firom  office  because  he  could  not 
countenance  the  position  of  Gladstone  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  ordering  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria. 
He  had  always  opposed  the  war, with  Egypt,  and 
though  it  cost  him  deep  sorrow,  he  did  not  falter  in 
what  he  conceived  his  dixtf.  The  Reform  Conference 
at  Leeds  brought  him  agam  before  the  public,  and  in 
favoring  the  bill  he  spoke  strongly  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  curtailing  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  1885  it  became  evident  that  Mr.  Bright  was  parting 
from  his  old  colleagues  on  other  points.  He  decUrea 
against  the  enlaigement  of  the  empire,  and  pro- 
nounced the  scheme  of  imperial  federation  **  childish 
and  absurd.''  A  year  later,  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
brought  in  two  important  bills^  one  to  secure  home 
rule  for  Ireland  and  the  other  for  land  purchase,  Mr. 
Bright  dissented  from  the  measures,  but  before  his 
death  he  and  Mr.  Gladstone  exchanged  messages  of 
friendship  and  esteem,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Gladstone  pronounced  a  fitting  and  beautiful 
euloey  upon  him  after  he  had  paraed  away.  Mr. 
Brignt's  body  was  followed  bv  a  large  concourse  of 
working  people,  as  well  as  by  representatives  of 
other  dasses,  to  his  ^ave  in  the  Quaker  burial- 
ground.  His  second  wife  had  died  several  years  be- 
fore, but  his  seven  children  were  bv  his  Mdside  at 
"  One  Ash,"  the  home  of  his  later  years.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  work  that  Mr.  Bright  accomplished  can 
not  be  fairly  made  unless  we  remember  that,  great  as 
it  was,  it  was  done  in  spite  of  a  delicate  constitution 
and  repeated  attacks  of  illness.  He  was  several  times 
compelled  to  seek  a  more  genial  climate.  He  was 
chosen  Lord  Hector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
November,  1880.  His  "Speeches  on  Questions  of 
Public  Policy  "  (2  vols.)  were  published  in  1868,  and 
his  "  Life  and  Speeches."  with  portraits  of  his  con- 
temporaries, by  George  B.  Smith  (5  vols.),  in  1884. 

Brinokmann,  Joihaim  Bemhaidf  Bishop  of  Mctnster, 
bom  near  MtLnstcr,  Feb.  4, 1818;  died  in  Mtinster, 
April  24, 1880.  He  went  through  a  course  of  theology, 
and  in  1838  was  ordained  a  priest.  He  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Manster  in  1870,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  combative  of  the  prelates  at  the  time  of  the 
Culturkampf.  Having  been  several  times  fined  for 
contravention  of  the  Mav  laws,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  office  in  1875,  and  only  escaped  expulsion  by  vol- 
untary exile.  Retiring  to  a  village  in  Holland,  close 
to  his  diocese,  he  continued,  it  was  said,  to  direct  it 
secretly.  He  thus  passed  eight  years  andi  a  half,  and, 
after  tne  revision  of  the  May  laws,  was  recalled  with 
the  other  bishops. 

Bunkingham  and  Ohandoii  Rigbard  Plaittaovnet 
Cajcpbxll  Txmplx  Nugent  Bbydoeb  Chandos  Grxn- 
viLLX,  Duke  of^  bom  Sept.  10, 1828;  died  March  26, 
1889.  He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Con- 
servative from  1846  till  1857.  In  1861  he  succeeded 
to  the  family  titles  and  estates.  He  was  remarkably 
active  and  diligent  in  public  affidrs,  holding  the  offices 
successively  of  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  Lord  President  of  the  Privv  Council, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  Governor  of 
Madras.  He  left  no  male  descendant,  and  by  his 
death  the  titles  to  the  dukedoms  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos  and  the  earldom  of  Nugent  in  the  uish  peer- 
age become  extinct,  while  that  of  Earl  of  Temple  de- 
scends under  certain  restrictions  to  his  nephew,  Will- 
iam Stephen  Gore-Langton. 

Oabanelf  Alaxandre,  a  French  painter,  bom  in  Mont- 

giUier,  Sept.  28,  1828 ;  died  in  Paris,  Jul;jr  23,  1889. 
e  studioa  under  Picot,  and  began  exhibiting  bibli- 


cal paintings  in  1 844.  Hia  **  Apotheoris  of  St.  Louis,*' 
"  Phedra,'*^ "  VeUeda,"  "  Giacomina,"  "  Thamar," 
and  other  works  in  their  composition  gave  evidence 
of  talent,  but  their  roseate  color  and  soft  treatment, 
alike  remote  from  the  severity  of  the  classical  school 
and  the  naturalism  of  the  younger  painters,  were  the 
subject  of  a  long  critical  controversy.  Cabanel  had 
many  pupils,  some  of  whom  became  his  disciples, 
while  others,  like  Bastien -Lepage,  openly  renonncea 
his  teachings.  In  1855  his  **  Christian  Martyr  "  gained 
the  firbt^lMS  medal.  He  was  chosen  Horace  Vemet's 
successor  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  About  1861 
he  turned  from  historical  subjects  and  devoted  him- 
self to  portraits,  becoming  the  fiivorite  painter  of  the 
wealthy,  being  remarkab^  successful  in  fixing  types 
of  countenance,  in  arranging  drapery,  and  in  induing 
his  sitters  with  an  air  of  aristocratic  elegance.  He 
received  the  medal  of  honor  in  1865  for  nisportrut 
of  Mme.  de  Ganay,  and  one  of  those  awarded  at  the 
Exposition  of  1878. 

udroUy  BenedeltO)  an  Italian  statesman,  bom  in  Gro- 
pello,  near  Pavia,  Jan.  28,  1826 ;  died  near  Naples, 
Aug.  8,  1889.  His  father,  a  surgeon,  and  several  of 
his  brothers  lost  their  lives  in  the  revolutionary  camr 
paign  of  1848,  in  which  he  also  took  an  active  part  as 
a  conspirator  and  a  volunteer,  hastening  from  his 
studies  in  the  University  of  Z&rioh  to  join  the  rising 
against  the  Austrians.  In  1851  he  went  into  exile, 
and  resided  in  Piedmont  till  the  time  of  the  French 
intervention  in  1859j  when  he  took  up  arms  again  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  country,  fighting  as  an  officer 
of  the  Alpine  Rifles.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
rested  with  the  results  of  the  peace  of  ViUaAranca, 
but  joined  the  thousand  patriots  who  descended  on 
Sicily  in  1860  and  attempted  to  rescue  that  province 
from  Bourbon  rule.  Botn  he  and  his  brother  Enrico 
gained  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Calatifimi,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Palermo  he  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  leg.  Notwithstanding  his  wound^  he  aooepted  a 
mandate  iVom  the  district  of  Brivio,  m  the  province 
of  Como,  as  a  deputy  in  the  first  Italian  Paniament, 
which  was  convoked  at  Naples  on  Feb.  18, 1861.  Al- 
though not  till  several  years  later  did  he  definitely 
take  leave  of  his  Republican  principles  to  accept  the 
constitutional  monarchy,  following  the  lead  of  his 
friend  Duprotis,  yet  he  voted  enthusiastically  on  Feb. 
26  for  the  decree  inviting  Victor  Emanuel  to  accept 
the  crown  of  the  united  kmgdom  of  Italy.  From  that 
time,  in  the  political  arena  and  on  the  field  of  battle, 
Cairoli  was  one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  Italian 
independence.  He  bore  arms  in  the  Trentino  in  1866 
and  at  Monterotondo  in  1867,  and  was  at  Garibaldi's 
disastrous  defeat  at  Mentana.  When  the  Left  came 
into  power  in  1876,  Cairoli  had  become  a  supporter 
of  the  monarchy  as  the  ffuardian  of  liberty.  When 
Parliament  met  on  March  7, 1878,  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Umberto  to  the  throne,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Chamber,  and  a  few  days  later,  on 
the  resignation  of  the  Depretis  ministry,  he  was  in- 
vited to  form  a  Cabinet.  The  new  ministry,  of  which 
he  was  president  without  a  portfolio,  was  composed 
mostly  of  men  without  ministerial  experience,  with 
Count  Corti  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  When  all  the  members  resigned  on  Oct.  28, 
Cairoli  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  reconstituting 
the  Cabinet.  On  Nov.  17,  when  the  King  and  Queen, 
accompanied  by  the  Prime  Minister,  were  driving 
into  Naples,  Giovanni  Passananti  sprang  at  the  car- 
riage and  attempted  to  stab  King  Umberto  with  a 
dagger.  Cairoli  threw  himself  forward  and  seised  the 
knife,  which  onlv  scratched  the  skin  of  the  King,  but 
made  a  deep  gasu  in  his  own  flesh.  The  Chomben 
joined  in  tne  gratitude  of  the  King,  the  sovereigns 
and  statesmen  of  other  countries  expressed  their  ad- 
miration for  the  deed,  and  the  whole  Italian  nation 
exalted  the  brave  minister.  Yet  ovations  could  not 
stay  the  fresh  ministerial  crisis  that  was  precipitated 
by  the  event.  The  hostile  coalition  of  narties  that 
was  formed  was  not  directed  agiunst  Oairolt,  but 

r'nst  his  colleagues,  whom  he  refused  to  sacrifice, 
declared  against  repressive  measures  that  would 
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iniHngo  on  popular  rights,  saying,  on  Deo.  6,  that  ive  ideas,  and  placed  him  amon^  the  flrst  of  modem 
'^  the  poniard  that  sought  the  King'a  life  must  not  Bonff-writora  by  reason  of  their  freshness  and  force, 
reach  fiberty,  of  which  the  King  is  the  most  lo?al  and  OraZy  Lambert  de  Boiiite)  a  French  politician,  bom  in 
taithfUl  del^nder."  On  Dec  11  a  motion  of  oonfi-  1827  ;  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  28, 1889.  He  was  educated 
dence  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Government  was  for  tiie  legal  profession,  but  abandoned  it  to  engage 
lost  by  257  votes  against  lo8,  and  the  ministers  re-  iu  i>oliticiu  journalism  as  a  supporter  of  the  Orleans 
signea.  Six  montlu  later  Cairoli  was  again  called  &mily,  and  became  one  of  their  most  zealous  cham- 
upon  to  take  the  direction  of  affairs  from  the  hands  pions  and  a  formidable  adversary  of  the  power  of 
or  Depretis,  but  in  November,  1879,  he  was  compelled  Louis  Napoleon.  Alter  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  was 
to  modify  his  programme  and  receive  Signor  Depretis  elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  was  the  pro- 
into  his  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  motor  of  the  vote  declaring  the  extinction  of  the  em- 
French  treaty  with  Tunis  caused  a  reaction  against  pire.  He  aided  efficientiy  in  securing  the  return  of 
his  foreign  policy  that  bereft  him  henceforward  of  all  the  Orleans  princes,  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
political  influence.  The  ministry  resigned  on  May  Conservatives  who  forced  Thiers  to  retire,  labored  to 
14, 1881.  For  a  time,  with  his  raithfm  followers  of  effect  a  reconciliation  and  union  of  interests  between 
the  Extreme  Left,  he  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  royal  fiimilv,  and  was  a  con- 

Eublic  works,  witndrawing  gradually  from  political  sistent  supporter  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  though  he 
fe.  Cairoli  was  one  of  the  most  unbendin|^  adver-  took  no  part  in  the  attempt  of  May  16, 1877.  He  was 
saries  of  the  Vatican,  yet  even  the  clerical  journals  elected  to  the  Chamber  in  1888,  but  not  allowed  to 
united  with  the  rest  of  the  Italian  press  in  paying  take  his  seat,  and  in  1889  he  was  an  imsuccessful  can- 
tribute  to  his  lofty  character.  didate.  His  splendid  residecoe  in  Paris  was  the  so- 
OambiidgSy  Princess  Augusta  Wilhelmika  Louisa,  cial  rendezvous  of  the  partisans  of  the  Comte  de  Paris. 
Duchess  of,  bom  July  25,  1797 ;  died  m  London,  Orofll^,  Jehn  Thmnaii  Englieih  educator,  bora  in 
England,  April  6, 1889.  She  was  the  third  daughter  1800 ;  died  in  Chelsea,  April  29, 1889.  He  was  apu- 
of  the  Lan<^rraye  Friedrich  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  on  pU  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  pioneer  in  England  of 
May  7,  1818,  married  Prince  Adolphus  Frederick,  the  monitorial  system  of  teaching,  and  was  selected 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  seventh  son  of  King  Oeoive  III  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  to  be  the 
of  England  and  Queen  Charlotte.  In  1819  the  duch-  master  of  the  central  school  conducted  by  that  method, 
ess  gave  birth  to  a  son,  the  present  Duke  of  Cam-  He  published  the  **  Intellectual  Calculator"  and  other 
bridge,  oommander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  school-books  that  came  into  general  use,  and  after 
Her  other  children  were  the  Princess  Augusta,  who  experimenting  with  the  system  of  pupil-teaching  that 
in  1848  married  tito  Grand-Duke  of  Mecklenburg-  displaced  the  monitorial  agency,  and  aiding  in  giving 
Strelitz.  and  the  Prinoeas  Mary,  bom  in  Hanover  m  it  a  practical  development,  he  retired  about  1849. 
1888,  wno  in  1866  married  the  Prince  and  Duke  of  OiHihiielln^  Mkheku  an  Italian  dramatist,  bom  in  Na- 
Teck.  The  Dul^e  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge  resided  pies  about  18S0 ;  died  there,  April  16, 1889.  His  fint 
at  Kow  after  the  return  to  England  of  the  auke,  who  play,  **  La  Mosohera  di  cera,''  was  suggested  by  see- 
became  popular  there.  He  died  in  1860.  ing  the  corpse  of  a  girl  in  the  Paris  Morgue  who  had 
Oarterafef  Antolnai  a  Swiss  statesman,  bom  in  Gtoneva,  killed  herself  through  unfortunate  love.    Ten  years 


countenanced  the  clums  of  the  cleigr  when  the  re-  produced  by  Cesare  Rossi.    He  subsequentlv  wrote  a 

ligious  question  arose  Carteret  succe^ed  to  the  lead-  long  succession  of  dramas,  some  of  which  form  part 

exship  of  the  Radical  party.    Although  a  Protestant  of  tne  repertory  of  everv  Italian  actor  of  note,  includ- 

of  Huguenot  descent,  he  was  prominent  in  founding  ing  ^*  (7n  capitano   del   seoolo  XV,."   *^  Pergolesi," 

the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland  simply  as  a  **  Margherita  Sarocchi,*'  **  Spaffnoletto.'*  whieb  were 

weapon  against  Ultramontanism.     It  was  he  who  always  greeted  with  unbounc&d  enthusiasm  when 

chiefly  carried  on  the  contest  with  Bishop  Mermillod  presented  in  Naples.    After  scoring  one  of  his  grcat- 

that  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  prelate  fh)m  est  successes  with  ^*  Maria  Giuditta  Brancati,''  he 

Swiss  soil.    From  1870  till  his  death  he  was  a  mem-  ceased  writing,  and  amused  himself  with  collecting 

ber  of  the  National  Council  almost  without  a  break,  colored  plaster  figures,  the  products  of  a  decayed  Ne- 

The  educational  law  of  1872  was  drawn  up  by  him,  apolitan  art,  an  mteresting  group  of  which  he  pre- 

and  the  erection  of  the  old  Geneva  Academ^v  into  a  sented  to  the  Museum  of  San  Martino. 

university  was  his  work.    Differences  with  his  party  Bamaki  Jaoquea,  a  French  actor,  bom  in  the  Piraeus, 

led  to  his  being  displaced  fh>m  the  control  of  educa-  Greece,  about  1846  ;  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  17,  1889. 

tional  affairs  four  years  before  his  death.  He  settled  in  Paris,  and  first  appeared  on  the  stage 

OeoQf  Lord  AdeUMiit  Ftanjy  an  English  evangelist,  with  Samh  Bemharat,  whom  he  afterward  married, 

bom  in  1841 ;  died  in  Canada  in  June,  1889.    He  in  "  La  Dame  aux  Camillas,"  pleasing  the  Parisians 

was  an  officer  in  the  British  army  till  1868,  when  he  with  his  voice,  form,  and  rennement.     He  subse- 

rcsigned,  and  as  a  missionary  endeavored  to  spread  quentl^  created  with  great  success  the  leading  male 

the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  various  parts  m  *^  Mdrea  cnnemis,"  by  Catulle  Mendes,  and 

countries.    He  perished  in  the  waters  of  Lake  On-  '*  Maitre  des  forges." 

tario  while  crossing  in  a  sail  boat  to  Adelphustown,  DedMBf  Hslnrion  TOiif  a  German  geologist,  bom  in 

where  he  intended  to  hold  meetings.  Berlin,  March  25, 1800 ;  died  in  Bonn.  Feb.  15, 1889. 

OhampflsDiyy  the  pen-name  of  Jides  Hiinn-FlsQzyi  a  He  was  the  son  of  a  Pmssian  official,  and  prepared 
French  novelist,  bom  in  Laon  in  1821 ;  died  in  Paris,  himself  by  studies  at  the  Berlin  Uuiversity,  followed 
Nov.  6,  1889.  He  was  the  author  of  a  long  list  of  bv  practical  work  in  the  Government  offices  at  Bo- 
novels  and  tales,  in  which  were  first  exemplified  the  coum  and  E.ssen,  for  the  mineralogical  branch  of  the 
princinles  of  the  realistic  school  of  fiction.'   He  al^o  public  service,  and  rose  by  regular  promotion  to  be 

Eublisned  several  works  of  eradition.    Since  1873  he  director  of  the  Rhenit»h  coal  mines  m  1841,  and  in 

ad  been  curator  of  the  Sevres  porcelain  collection.  1860  to  be  chief  of  the  Government  mining  service, 

Oknsi  AntfllBa,  a  Belgian  poet,  bom  in  the  Hague,  resigning  in  the  following  year.    He  publisbed  geo- 

Holland,  May  80,  1816 ;  died  in  Mons,  in  March,  1889.  logical  mans  of  Central  Europs  and  Germany,  and 

lie  learned  and  followed  the  trade  of  a  gunsmith  in  one  on  a  large  scale  of  the  Bhenish  Province  and 

Mons.    He  wrote  an  epic  poem,  **  Godefroid  de  Bouil-  Westphdia,  and  wrote  a  work  explanatory  of  the 

Ion,'*  which  received  a  medal  ftom  the  Hainaut  Soci-  last  named  (2  vols,  1870>'84)  and  one  on  the  useful 

M.  des  Lettres  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old.  minerals  of  the  German  Empire  (1878). 

But  It  was  as  a  writer  of  songs  that  he  became  famous.  De  la  Bii6|  Wazrsiii  an  English  physicist,  bora  on  the 
His  uncultured 
but  expressive 
and  sincerity 
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Thomas  de  la  Rue  A  Co.^  of  which  he  became  eenior  Ushed  biomphieR  of  Walter  Soott  (1864)  and  Bvron 
partner  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  from  which  bo  j,1870)j  translations  of  Eno^lish  poems,  an  elaborate 
retired  in  1880.  For  many  years  he  devoted  himself  investigation  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare  (1876).  editions 
chiefly  to  business,  and  he  m vented  a  machine  for  of  early  English  pla^s,  and  one  or  ^*  Hamlet,'' the  see- 
the manufacture  or  envelopes.  About  1851  he  be-  ond  edition  of  which  was  written  in  English,  and 
came  interested  in  celc8tial  photography,  and  con-  **  Notes  on  Elizabethan  Dramatists "  (8  vols.,  Hulle, 
structed  a  reflecting  telescope  with  an  aperture  of  18  1880-'86),  also  in  English.  For  many  years  he  edited 
inches  and  a  focal  lensth  of  10  feet,  with  which  he  the  *^  Shakspeare- Janrbuch,"  the  organ  of  the  Ger- 
took  photographs  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that  have  man  Shakespeare  Society. 

not  been  surpassed.  John  Herschel  said,  if  he  could  Faidhflrbei  Louis  L^  CMiari  a  French  general,  bom 
but  once  see  the  planet  itself  as  beautifully  defined  as  in  Lille  in  1818 ;  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  29, 1889.  He 
in  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  picture  of  Saturn  he  oould  die  con-  entered  the  military  service  in  the  corps  of  engineers, 
tent.  His  attention  was  attracted  to  lunar  photog-  and  served  with  credit  for  many  years  in  Algeria, 
raphy,  and  with  improved  apparatus  he  succeeded  m  The  military  and  colonial  organization  of  Sene^,  of 
takln<;  pictures  of  the  moon  toat  have  onlv  been  ex-  which  he  was  governor  from  1857  till  1861,  first  made 
celled  DV  those  of  Lewis  M.  Rutherford,  of  New  him  famous.  When  the  war  of  1870  broke  out  he  was 
York.  lie  also  made  photographs  of  the  sun,  and  his  regarded  as  a  general  who  should  be  brought  to  the 
success  in  this  pursuit  gained  for  him  recognition  as  front ;  yet  it  was  not  till  the  taking  of  Sedan  that  he 
the  father  of  lunar  and  solar  photography.  In  1860  was  sent  for,  when  he  was  given  the  command  of  the 
he  accompanied  the  ^*Himalava"  expedition  to  Spain  Army  of  the  North,  which  he  led  with  illustrious 
and  obtained  a  series  of  pnotogranhs  of  the  solar  abiJitv.  His  most  brilliant  operation  was  the  well- 
eclipse  of  Julv  18.  On  his  return  ne  devised  a  mi-  calculated  victory  over  the  Germans  at  Bapaume. 
crometer  for  tne  measurements  of  the  solar  protuber-  The  Aftican  clinmte  and  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign 
ances^  and  from  his  results  he  located  three  fiery  had  undermined  his  health.  When  ^e  war  was  over 
prominences  in  the  gaseous  envelope  surrounding  the  the  Government  offered  him  the  Grand  Chancellor- 
sun.  His  results  were  given  in  the  Bakerian  lecture  ship  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  as  the  only  reward  worthy 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  1862.  He  had  set  up  his  of  him.  He  was  also  made  a  Senator, 
telescope  at  Granford,  near  London,  in  1857,  but  in  FormeB.  Xarlf  a  German  singer,  bom  in  Mllhlheim 
1878  he  returned  to  the  metropolis  and  then  pre-  on  the  Rhine,  Aug.  7.  1810 ;  died  in  San  Francisco, 
sented  his  instruments  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  Cal.,  Deo.  15, 1889.  His  voice  first  attracted  attention 
where  it  was  subsequently  employed  in  determining  at  the  concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cathedral  fund 
by  means  of  photography  the  distance  of  61  Cygni  at  Cologne  in  1841,  and  on  Jan.  6. 1842,  he  made  hia 
and  other  fix^  stars.  In  1874  he  fitted  up  a  private  ddbvt  in  that  city  as  Sarastro  in  "  Die  Zauberflote." 
physical  laboratory,  where,  employing  a  battery  of  He  first  sang  in  London  at  Drury  Lane,  appearing  as 
15,000  chloride-of-silver  cells,  he  carried  on,  with  Dr.  Sarastro^  on  May  80, 1849 ;  and  made  his  nrst  appear- 
Hugo  Mtlller,  an  elaborate  series  of  researches  on  the  anoe  in  Italian  opera  as  Casper  in  *^  H  Franco  Arciero  '* 
electrical  discharge.  His  results  were  presented  in  a  at  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  March  16, 1850.  In  1857 
brilliantly  illustrated  lecture  before  the  Royal  Insti-  he  appeared  with  the  Italian  Opera  Company  at  Castle 
tution  in  1881,  entitled  *^  The  Phenomena  ot  the  Eleo-  Garden,  New  York,  and  at  tne  Academy  of  Music, 
trio  Discharge."  He  was  President  of  the  Ro^al  Subsequently  he  song  in  German  opera  in  Germany, 
Astronomical  Socie^  in  1864-'66,  of  the  Chemical  England,  and  America,  and  settled  in  San  Francisco 
Society  in  1867  and  1879,  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  in  1876.  He  appeared  in  New  York  for  the  last  time 
Institution  in  1878-'82.    The  results  of  his  scientific  at  a  Sunday  evening  concert  at  the  Casino,  in  1885. 


searches  on  Solar  Physics."  He  bad  a  fine  stage  presence,  and  was  B^ood  actor. 

Bonis,  OsmJUei  a  French  explorer,  bom  in  Bordes,        Fnitel  de  Ooola^j^  Huma,  a  French  historian,  bom 

Aveyron,  in  1864;  died  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara  early  in  Paris,  March  18, 1880;  died  at  Possv,  near  Paris, 

in  1»89.    He  began  his  travels  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Sept.  12, 1889.    After  completing  his  collegiate  oourse 

visiting  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.    In  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  passed  through  the  Normal 

1885  and  1886  he  studied  the  life  and  language  of  the  School,  and  for  man;^  years  was  engaged  as  a  teacher. 

Arabs  in  Morocco,  and  in  December,  1886,  set  out  In  1861  he  was  appomted  Professor  of  History  in  the 

from  the  Canary  Islands  in  a  boat  for  the  coast,  in-  University  of  Strasbuig,  returning  to  Paris  in  1870  as 

tending  to  explore  unknown  regions  in  the  western  Master  of  Conferences  in  the  Normal  School.     Till 

Sahara.    He  was  captured  bv  the  Moors  and  threat-  within  two  or  three  years  of  his  death  he  lectured  at 

ened  with  death,  escaping  only  by  professing  Islamism  the  Sorbonne,  attracting  more  enthusiastio  students 

and  joining  one  of  tlie  tnbes,  with  which  he  explored  than  any  otlier  professor.    He  made  a  philosophical 

remote  parts  of  the  desert,  as  far  south  as  the  tropic  of  and  comparative  study  of  ondent  religious  and  politic 

Cancer.    Returning  then  to  Zemmur,  he  passed  along  cal  institutions.     The  **Cit6  antique"  (1864)  made 

the  coast  i¥om  Cape  Bojodor  to  Cape  Juby,  and  then  his  world-wide  reputation.    He  was  afterward  engaged 


prisoned,  but  was  delivered  by  the  intervention  of  the  first  volume,  dealing  with  the  Roman  Conquest  and 

British  Minister.    He  returned  to  France  in  Decem-  the  Merovingian  times,  was  published  in  1875.    In 

ber,  1887,  and  in  June,  1888,  set  out  with  the  purpose  the  same  year  the  autnor  became  a  member  of  the 

of  visiting  Timbuctoo.    In  dress^  appearance,  man-  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 

ners,  and  language  he  could  pass  tor  an  Arab ;  but  in  Oanglmaer,  Odestin,  Cardinal,  Prince- Archbishop  of 

the  countries  that  he  traversed  it  was  known  that  he  Vienna,  bom  in  Thonstadten,  Upper  Austria,  Axut. 

was  a  Christian  and  a  Frenchman.    He  had  letters  20,  1817;  died  in  Vienna  in  November,  1889.     Ho 

from  the  Shereef  of  Wazan  to  the  Sheikh  of  Touat,  wasthesonof  a  peasant,  was  educated  for  the  Church, 

and  was  murdered  for  his  mone^*  by  his  guides  mid-  and  not  long  after  he  was  orduned  priest  in  1842  be 

way  between  Aoulef  and  Akabli.  became  a  professor  in  the  Benedictine  College  at 

£liey  Karl,  a  German  philologist,  bom  in  Dessau,  Kremsmtlnster,  where  he  spent  the  g^reater  part  of  his 

May  28,  1820;  died  in  Halle,  Jan.  21,  1889.     He  life.   In  1875  he  became  prior,  and  in  the  following  year 

studied  cla<^ica1  philology  in  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  and  abbot  of  the  monastery.     He  signalized  his  entrance 

while  engaged  for  thirty  ycare  as  a  teacher  in  the  on  this  office  by  refusing  to  allow  the  Pope's  health  to 

gymnasium  at  Dessau  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  be  drunk,  as  was  proposed  by  the  papal  nundo  Car- 

of  the  Em^Iish  lan^asre  and  literature.    In  1875  ho  dinal  Jacobtni,  beiore  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 

was  called  to  Halle  as  Professor  of  English.    He  pub-  Taking  no  part  in  politios,  and  seeking  compromise 
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tnd  oonoiluition  in  all  difflcoltles  and  quarrels,  he  was  Qihaif  I)€oiBtilo%  a  Greek  general,  bom  in  Nanplia, 
a  popular  prelate,  who  was  considered  moderate  and  Auff.  20.  1829 ;  died  in  MarBeilles,  Franoe,  in  May, 
tolerant  until  verv  recently,  when  he  identified  him-  1889.    He  was  a  son  of  Gen.  Theodoroa  Grivas,  a  dis- 
self  with  the  a^tation  for  restoring  the  temporal  do-  tinguished  commander  in  the  war  for  Hellenic  indo- 
minion  of  the  rope,  taking  the  leading  part  in  the  pendenoe,  and  himself  acquired  earlv  dintinction  in 
Catholic  Congress  of  1889.     He  was  raised  to  the  the  milit^iy  career.    In  1862  he  led  tne  revolutionary 
metropolitan  see,  which  does  not  carry  with  it  the  party  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  he  was  one  of 
primac}r,  and  is  much  less  richly  endowed  than  some  the  chief  actors  in  the  insurrection  of  the  fortress  of 
others,  in  1881,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Kutsch-  Nauplia  that  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the  Bavarian  dy- 
ker.    The  Emperor  made  him  a  privy  councilor.    Dr.  nasty  in  Greece.    He  was  one  of  the  three  who  went 
Ganglbauer  was  an  acoomplishod  &oholar.     He  was  to  Copenhagen  to  offer  the  crown  to  Georgioe  I.   Dur- 
created  a  cardinal  on  Nov.  10, 1884.  ing  the  proBcnt  reign  he  sat  in  nearly  every  Parlia- 
Qavanl,  AUenudn^  Italian  clergyman,  bom  in  Bo-  ment,  and  dispUiyed  politioal  ability  and,  as  Minister 
logna  in  1809 ;  died  m  Rome  in  January,  1889.    After  of  War,  great  (sracity  for  organization, 
receiving  holy  orders  he  became  Professor  of  Rhetoric  Ckilbcrty  A  ¥•  IHnnoii, .  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
at  Naples,  and  subsequently  occupied  chairs  in  nearly  bom  in  C^risy-le-Forft,  Manche.  in  1812 ;  died  in 
all  the  laige  universities  of  Italy.    When  Pius  IX  was  Gap,  Aug.   16.  1889.    ne  studiea  theology  at  Cou- 
elected  Pope  in  1846,  Father  Gavazzi  gave  his  public  tances,  received  priest's  orders  in  1886.  and  after  teach- 
adhesion  to  the  liberal  and  militaiy  movement  that  ing  in  the  seminaries  at  Coutances  ana  Muneville-sur- 
the  Pontiff  appeared  to  &vor.    When  in  1848  the  in-  Mer,  became  superior  of  the  Moitain  Seminary  in  1851, 
surrection  of  Milan  and  the  first  defeat  of  the  Austri-  and  founded  the  college  of  Valognes  in  1858.    Ho  was 
ans  became  known  at  Rome,  he  pronounced,  at  the  appointed  vioar^neral  of  the  Manche.    He  publi.'tbed 
invitation  of  the  Pope,  a  funeral  oration  on  the  tallen  **  La  divine  syntheae,'*  an  exposition  of  the  proofs  of 
patriots  in  the  Pantheon.    Pius  IX  nominated  him  revealed  religion,  in  1864,  and  in  1867  was  called  to 
chapl in-general  of  the  forces  that  he  raised,  and  when  the  See  of  Gap.     While  other  clergymen  threw  the 
the  Pope  recalled  his  army  Gavazzi  did  not  return  weiffht  of  their  influence  against  the  republic  in  the 
with  them,  but  repaired  to  Florence,  and  devoted  his  crisis  of  1876-77,  he  observed  a  neutral  attitude,  pub- 
talents  to  the  revolutionary  cause.    He  was  brought  lishing  in  1876  his  p ostoral  letters  on  the  subject  of 
a  prisoner  to  Rome,  but  the  Pope  released  him  when  the  priests'  duty  in  politics.    He  was  made  an  ofl&cer 
the  people  rose  to  deliver  him  bv  force.     He  was  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1877,  and  the  Government 
elected  chaplain-general  of  the  Roman  army,  and  nominatedhimBisbopof  Amiens  in  1878.    In  1888  he 
during  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
preached  resistance  to  the  last  extremi^.    When  the  Chiiurli  Joae^  a  Hungarian  musician,  bom  in  Zs&m- 
French  entered  Rome  he  went  to  England,  where  his  b4k,  Dec  1, 1810 ;  med  in  Weimar,  Germany,  Jan. 
virulent  diatribes  against  the  Papacy  gave  him  a  great  81, 1889.    After  studying  music  witJi  Scmann,  he  en- 
reputation  in  ultniF-Protestant  circles.    He  gave  anti-  tered  the  Austrian  array  as  an  oboist,  and  soon  bc- 
Catholic  lectures  in  Scotland,  in  the  United  States,  came  bandmaster.    He  gave  concerts  with  his  band 
and  in  Canada,  Where  he  provoked  riots.    Garibaldi  in  Germany  until  1848,  when  he  organized  in  Berlin 
named  him  chaplain  of  his  revolutionary  legion.    His  an  orchestra  which  he  brouffht  to  the  United  States  in 
last  yean  were  spent  in  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  1849,  but  was  not  suooeosful  in  this  concert  tour.    In 
in  putting  the  last  touches  to  nis  "  Memoira  **  and  on  1850  he  was  appointed  Royal  Pru^ian  musical  direct- 
a  commentary  on  his  discourses  on  the  Roman  ques-  or,  and  in  1858  kapellmeister  to  an  Austrian  regi- 
tion  and  the  military  law,  which  was  suggested  by  ment.    He  removed  to  Munich  in  1864,  and  settled  in 
Mandni.  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1876.     He  ffave  concerts 
&]yn,  Miss,  the  stage  name  of  Mn.  Isabella  Dallas,  throughout  Europe  with  his  orchestra,  playing  chiefly 
whose  maiden  name  was  Gcams,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  his  own  compositions.    These  number  three  hundreci, 
Scotland,  in  1828^  died  in  London,  May  19,  1889.  and  consist  of  marches  and  dance  musiCj  including 
Her  early  inclination  for  the  theatre  was  discounto-  many  waltzes  which  achieved  a  populanty  second 
nanced  by  her  Presbyterian  father^  but  after  her  first  only  to  those  of  Strauss. 

marriage,  to  a  Mr.  Wills,  while  living  in  Paris  she  OmSL  Banmd  Outer,  an  English  author,  bora  in  Tops- 
studied  for  the  French  stage.  After  her  husband^s  ham,  Devon,  in  1801 ;  died  in  London,  March  18, 1889. 
death  she  went  to  London,  and  after  some  instraction  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  became  a  reporter 
fVom  Charles  Kemble,  appeared  with  success  as  Lady  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  drawn  into  liter- 
Macbeth.  She  played  the  leading  female  parts  in  ary  pursuits.  In  1824  he  married  Anna  Maria  Field- 
Shakespeare's  plays,  and  other  diaracter».  distin-  ing,  his  ooacQutor  in  the  maxry  books  that  were  pub- 
guishingherseuparticularly  as  Cleopatra,  ana  as  Bea-  lished  in  their  joint  name.  He  became  editor  or  the 
trice  in  ^^  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.^'  After  marry-  **  New  Monthly  Magazine  *'  in  1880,  gave  himself  up 
ing  E.  S.  Dallas,  fh>m  whom  she  obtained  a  divorce  to  the  popuhinzation  of  art,  and  in  1889  established 
in  1874,  she  appeared  infrequently  on  the  stage.  In  the  ^*  Art  Journal,''  which  he  conducted  till  1880.  He 
1870  she  made  a  tour  in  the  United  States.  In  her  was  one  of  the  founden  of  the  Hospital  for  Consump- 
later  life  she  orave  readings  f>om  Shakespeare.  tives,  and  other  London  charities.  Among  the  illus- 
Qooohf  Sir  DanieL  an  English  engineer,  bom  in  Bed-  trated  publications  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Hall  were  *^  Book 
lington,  Northumberiand,  in  1816 ;  died  near  Wind-  of  British  Ballads,"  ^'  Gems  of  the  Galleries  of  Eu- 
sor,  Oct.  15,  1889.  He  served  Ins  apprenticeship  un-  rope,"  and  *'  Baronial  Halls  of  England."  Their  prin- 
der  Robert  Stephenson,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  cipal  work,  written  mainly  by  Mra.  Hall,  was  "  Ire- 
was  chosen  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  'Great  land :  its  Scenery,  Character,  etc."  (8  vols.,  1841-'48). 
Western  Railroad^olding  that  appointment  for  twen-  He  pubhshed  illustrated  catalogues  of  the  intemational 
ty-eeven  yeare.  He  evolved*  the  type  of  fast  broad-  exhibitions  of  1851, 1862,  and  1867.  In  1870  he  issued 
gauge  express  engine  that  is  still  in  use,  and  with  the  a  volume  of  **  Memories  of  Great  Men  and  Women  of 
first  of  this  class  he  obtained  in  1846  as  high  a  rate  of  the  Af^,"  and  in  1888  **  The  Retrospect  of  a  Long 
speed  as  that  of  the  engines  of  to-day,  which  are  prao-  Life. "  His  wife,  who  died  in  1881,  was  not  less  labo- 
tically  unaltered  tVom  his  models.  No  cnsineer  has  rions,  and  even  more  distinguished  than  himself,  cspe- 
studiod  8o  deeply  the  subiects  of  atmospheric  pressure,  ciallv  through  her  sketches  of  litis  in  Ireland.  They 
internal  friction,  and  rolling  friction  in  their  effect  on  pnxiuced  nearly  four  hundred  volumes.  They  were 
railroad  speed.  He  retired  from  the  railroad  in  1864  both  public  advocates  of  temperance, 
to  devote  himself  to  establishing  tclecrraphic  commu-  HamarUog,  Robert,  an  Austrian  poet,  bom  in  Rirch- 
nication  between  England  and  America,  for  aiding  in  berg.  Lower  Austria,  March  24, 1880;  died  in  Graz, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  he  was  made  a  baronet,  July  18,  1889.  He  attended  the  gymnasium  in  Vien- 
but  he  was  recalled  to  take  the  chairmanship  of  the  na  while  employed  as  a  choir-boy,  entered  his  name 
company,  which  he  saved  from  bankruptcy.  He  sat  at  the  universitv  in  1848,  studying  science,  medicine, 
in  Parliament  for  twenty  years.  classical  and  Oriental  philology,  and  philosophy,  and 
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in  1855  became  a  professor  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Triest.  Hia  juvemle  poetry  appeared  id  a  collection 
entitled  ^^Sinnenund  Minnen'^  (1859).  In  1866  he 
was  enabled  to  retire  to  Graz  and  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  art.  His  poetry  is  characterized  by  pro- 
ftuKuty  of  thought,  richness  of  imagery  and  descrip- 
tion, vigorous  and  harmonious  measures,  and  at  times 
by  bitter  Batiri(»d  reflections  on  the  tendencies  of  the 
age.  The  names  of  his  principal  works  are  **  Venus 
in  Exil";  **  Ein  Schwanenlied  der  Bomantik*'; 
^^Oermanenzug";  the  efnc  ^'Ahasver  in  Kom,^* 
which  had  a  great  success ;  **  Der  KOnig  von  Sion" 
and  **  Die  sieMn  Todstinden,"  two  longer  epion,  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  as  the  last ;  ^*  Danton  und 


of  Leopardi ;  ^*  Aspasia,"  a  romance  of  tl 
Pericles ;  **  Die  Walds&ngerin^"  a  tale ;  **  Amor  und 
Psyche  *' ;  and  the  satirical  epic  entitled  ^*  Homunou- 
lus."  ^^Ahasver  in  Bom*^  and  **Der  KOnig  von 
Bion"  are  classed  by  some  among  the  finest  German 
epics.  **  Stationen  meiner  Lebenspilgerschaft"  is  an 
autobiography  ri889). 

Haieiwbverf  Wilhalm,  a  German  politician,  bom  in 
Amsbeig  in  1887 ;  died  in  Berlin,  Ju1;r  8, 1889.  He 
was  a  tanner,  became  a  writer  on  political  and  philo- 
sophical subjects,  published  later  a  newspaper  in 
Westphalia,  and  entered  into  the  Social-Democratic 
movement  inaugurated  by  Ferdinand  Lasalle.  A^r 
the  retirement  of  Baron  von  Schweitzer,  he  became 
the  leader  of  the  Moderate  or  Lasallian  wing  of  the 
party,  which  united  with  the  other  in  1879.  He  was 
one  of  the  chieft  of  the  party  in  the  German  Beioh- 
atasr,  where  he  sat  for  twenty  years,  until  he  became 
incapacitated  by  mental  disease. 

Hatoh,  Sdwlni  an  Enj^lish  biblical  scholar,  bom  in 
18S4 ;  died  in  Purlcigh,  Essex,  Nov.  11,  1889.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxfora,  was  president  of  a  college  in 
Canada  for  several  years,  ana,  returning  to  Oxford  in 
1867,  became  vice-principal  of  St  Mary  Hall.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  reader  in  ecclesiastical  history  in 
Oxford,  and  he  continued  to  fill  that  ofiice  while  rec- 
tor of  Purleigh  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life. 
His  Bampton  lectures,  delivered  in  1880,  were  trans- 
lated into  German.  The  Hibbert  lectures  for  1387 
treat  of  the  connection  of  early  Christian!^  with 
Greek  philosophy.  He  published  a  volume  of  essays 
on  Biblical  6reek  (1889).  The  great  work  that 
formed  the  study  of  his  life  was  a  concordance  of  the 
Septuagint^  which  was  passing  through  the  press  at 
the  time  of  his  doatK 

Henselti  Addf  Yoa,  a  German  musician^  bom  in 
Schwabach,  Bavaria,  May  12, 1814;  died  in  Warm- 
bninn,  Silesia,  Oct.  10,  1889.  At  the  age  of  three 
years  he  was  taken  to  Munich,  where  he  studied  the 
violin,  but  abandoned  this  instrument  for  the  piano- 
forte, which  he  studied  under  Lasscr,  Geheimriithin, 
and  Hummol.  He  is  always  regarded  as  a  follower  of 
the  latter,  although  he  had  developed  an  original 
method  before  he  went  to  Weimar.  He  studied  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  under  Sechter.  After  play- 
ing in  private  circles  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Weimar,  and 
Jena,  he  made  a  short  concert  tour  in  Germany  in 
1887.  In  the  following  year  he  removed  to  St.  Peters- 
buig,  having  been  made  chamber  pianist  to  the  Em- 
press. He  was  also  appointed  musical  inspector  in 
all  the  Ck>vemment  institutions  for  girls^  and  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  time  to  composition,  teaching,  and  play- 
ing in  society.  He  was  nervous  and  diffident  in  fac- 
ing an  audience,  so  that  he  was  not  heard  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  His  style  is  said  to  have  been  poetic  and 
musical,  and  he  excelled  in  plaving  extended  chords 
and  arpeggios.  He  was  especially  noted  for  his  play- 
ing of  Weber  and  Hummel.  Among  his  compositions 
are  a  concerto  for  the  piano-forte  in  F  minor,  op.  16, 
which  for  many  yeara  wns  considered  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  compositions  for  the  pianoforte  ;  two  sets  of 
twelve  Etudes,  op.  2  and  op.  5 :  a  trio  for  pianoforte, 
violin,  and  violoncello ;  a  number  of  8aUm  pieces^  in- 
cluding a  FrQhlinffslied,  Wiegenlied^  impromptu  in  G 
minor,  ^*  La  Gondola,''  etc. ;  on  edition  of  Cramer's 


Etudes,  with  accompaniment  of  a  second  manoforte ; 
an  arrangement  for  two  pianofortes  of  Weber's  duo 
fbrpianoforte  and  clarinet  in  E  flat;  transcription 
of  Weber's  overtures,  and  selections  from  his  operas ; 
and  transcription  of  some  of  Beethoven's  works. 

HoltMBdoni  FnnS|  Freiherr  vaif  a  German  jurist, 
bom  in  Vietmansdnrf,  Ukraine,  Oct.  14. 1829 ;  <ued  in 
Munich,  Feb.  5, 1889.  He  attended  tne  gymnasium 
at  Schulpforta,  and  from  1848  till  1852  the  universi- 
tiee  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Bonn,  and  practiced 
for  several  ^ears  in  the  courts,  retuniing  in  1857  to 
the  University  of  Berlin  uBprwal  doeent.  In  1861  he 
was  made  an  extraordinary  professor,  and  taught 
criminal  law  and  procedure,  municipal  law,  the  law  of 
nations,  and  ecclesiastical  law  at  different  times.  In 
1878  he  was  named  regular  profeB.^r,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  tne  chair  of  Public  Law 
in  the  (Jniveraity  of  Munich.  He  applied  his  leamin^ 
to  humane  purposes.    His  earliest  writings  treated  ot 

{>rison  reform,  and  he  made  several  journeys  to  Ire- 
and  to  observe  the  workings  of  the  system  of  pro- 
bation that  was  bdng  tried  there.  He  wrote  on  eveij 
kind  of  Bcirntiflc  reform  of  prison  methods  and  diaci- 

Sline  and  of  criminal  law,  dislodged  by  means  of  a 
eroe  polemic  a  kind  of  Protestant  missionary  order 
that  had  usurped  an  undue  control  over  the  Prussian 
prison  administration,  and  eflfeoted  many  improve- 
ments in  the  criminal  and  prison  legislation,  m  1861 
he  founded  a  **  Journal  of  Criminal  Law."  He  was 
the  foremost  advocate  in  Germany  of  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  The  annual  congress  of  Gkrmon 
jurists  was  originated  by  him.  Holtzendorfifs  coura- 
geous devotion  to  the  principles  of  justice  impelled 
him  to  come  forward  as  counsel  for  Count  Hanpr  Ar- 
nim.  His  writings  cover  every  branch  of  junspru- 
dence  and  many  of  the  political  and  social  questions 
of  the  age,  in  which  he  took  an  independent  and 
often  an  advanceil  position.  He  secured  the  co-oper^ 
ation  of  the  chier  jurists  of  Germany  in  proporing 
the  "  Encvklop&die  der  Bechtswissenschaft  (4tn  ed., 
1882).  The  leading  authorities  on  criminal  law  he 
united  with  himseff  in  producing  the"  Handbuch  dea 
deutsohen  Strafrechta.'^  With  Prof.  Virohow  he  ed- 
ited a  series  of  popular  sdentific  lectures,  and  with 
the  historian  Oncken  papers  on  questions  of  the  time. 
His  principal  other  works  are  ^^Handbuch  des  YOl- 
kerrechts ''  and  "  Handbuch  des  Gef&ngniaswesens,'* 
written  comuintly  with  M.  von  Jorgemann. 

Howiid*  Ai  Bt,  a  Canadian  physician,  bom  in  182S : 
died  in  Montreal,  March  28. 1889.  He  was  educatea 
for  his  profession  at  McGill  University  and  in  Lon- 
don ana  Paris.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  Profenor 
of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  in  1860  succeeded  to  the 
chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  Mc- 
Gill. He  had  a  lai^e  practiue.  His  contributions  to 
medical  literature  were  numerous. 

Hueflbr,  Franols,  a  German  musical  critic,  bom  in 
Monster,  in  1845:  died  in  London  England,  Jan.  19, 
1889..  He  settlea  in  London  in  1869,  and,  winning 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  music,  became  connected 
with  various  journals  in  the  capacity  of  musical  critic. 
From  1878  till  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  this  poet 
on  the  London  *^  Times."  His  intellectual  activity 
and  scholarship  aided  in  the  recognition  in  England 
of  Wagner,  of  whom  he  was  an  early  champion.  He 
was  an  editor  of  the  short-lived  *'  Musical  Review,"  of 
the  **  Academy,"  and  recently  of  the  "  Musical 
World,"  and  contributed  articles  on  his  specialty  to 
the  ^'  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  "  (9th  ed.),  Mr. 
Hueffer  made  extensive  research  into  Provencal  music 
and  literature,  and  publisuhed  a  critical  edition  of  the 
works  of  Guillem  de  Cabestanh^  which  brought  him 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  G5ttingen.  He  was  the 
author  of  *^  Richard  Wagner  and  the  Music  of  the 
Future"  (London,  1874)  ;^*  The  Troubadours"  (1878); 
"  Biography  of  Richard  Wagner  "  in  "  The  Great  Mu- 
sician Scries,"  which  he  edited  (1881)  :  **  Musical 
Studies"  Q 880;  in  Italian,  Milan,  1888);  ^'Italian 
and  other  Studies  "  (1683) ;  an  English  translation  of 
the  Liszt- Wagner  oorres]x>ndence,  with  an  introduc- 
tion (1688) ;  and  "  Thirty  Tears  of  Music  in  £ng- 
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land  (1889).    Mr.  Hneffer  also  wrote  the  text  for  Dr.  JonkL  Judm  PMiootti  an  English  phyddat,  bom  in 

A.  0.  Maokenzie'a  cantata  ^'Colomba"  (1888):   hU  Salford,  England,  Dea  14,  1818:  died  in  Sale,  near 

'* Troubadour "  (1886);  and  F.  H.  Cowen's  ''Sleep-  Mancheeter,  Oct.  11,  1889.     He  was  the  eon  of  a 

ine  Beauty  "  (1884).  brewer,  ana  at  the  age  of  fifteen  began  work  in  the 


and  became  an  ensign  in  1846,  lieutenant  in  18{>0,  deeply  interoeted  in  physical   apparatus,  and  con- 

commander  in  1861,  and  captain  in   1869,  having  structod   various   electrical  appliances,  including  a 

served  in  the  Crimean,  Italian,  and  Chinese  ware,  cvlinder  electric  machine,  of  which  he  pubUshed  a 

and  in  the  campaigns  in  Oochin-China  and  Mexico,  oescription.     Increasing   his   supply  of  apparatus. 

Placing  himaeif  at  the  disposition  of  the  Ministry  of  chiefly  of  his  making,  be  soon  entered  the  ranks  of 

War  in  November,  1870,  he  was  appointed  a  brig-  scientists  as  an  investigator,  and  ori^nal  Papers  fol- 

adier-genenil  and  commanded  the  Twenty-first  Army  lowed  one  another  in  quick  succession.    The  Royal 

Corps  till  March,  1871,  in   the   operations  on  the  Society  list  contains  the  titles  of  nearly  one  hundred 

Loire  and  in  the  departments  of  Sarthe  and  Ma^-  papers  duo  to  him,  exclunive  of  over  twenty  memoirs 

enne,  taking  12,000  prisonen  at  Mamers,  and  dis-  detailing  researches  undertaken  by  him,  comointlj 

tinguishing  himself  by  his  strategy  at  Marchenoir,  with  Sir  'William  Thomson,  Sir  Lyon  Playi'air,  and 

Vend6me,  Bonn^table,  Pont-de-gemmes,  and  Sill^  others.     His  first  investigation  was  on  magnetism, 

de-Guillaume.     At  the  end  of  this  severe  and  ably  in  1888,  when,  after  constructing  electro-magnetio 

conducted  campaign  he  was  made  a  general  of  division  machines  and  eleotro-magnets  of  novel  form,  he  ob- 

on  Jan.  16, 167i,  and  after  the  peace  was  promoted  to  tainod  important  results  in  tiie  theory  of  electro- 

the  rank  of  rear-admiral.    On  July  2, 1B71,  he  was  ma^etism.    In  1840  he  determined  the  vdue  of  the 

elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  where  he  took  his  limit  to  the  magnetization  communicable  to  soft  iron 

•eat  in  the  Left  Center.    On  Dec.  14, 1875,  atthe  eleo-  by  the  electric  current     He  also  investigated  the 

tions  of  irremovable  Senators,  he  was  given  a  life  seat  relative  values  of  solid  iron  coxes  for  the  electro- 

in  the  Senate.    On  Feb.  25. 1876,  he  was  appointed  magnetic  machine,  as  compared  with  bundles  of  iron 

second  commander  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  wire,  and,  applying  the  principles  that  he  had  dis- 

and  in  April  commanded  the  French  detachment  of  covered,  he  prooec^d  to  the  construction  of  electro- 

veasels  that  appeared  before  Saloniki  in  a  joint  naval  magnets  of  much  greater  lifting  power  than  any  pre- 

demonstration  with  (^rmany  to  exact  satbfaction  for  viously  made,  while  he  studied  tne  methods  of  mod- 

tfae  murder  of  the  consuls.    On  Sept.  6, 1877,  he  was  if^ing  the  distribution  of  the  force  in  the  magnetic 

made  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.    He  was  field.    The  adoption  as  the  unit  quantity  of  electricity 

fromoted  vice-admind  on  Oct  81, 1878,  and  on  Dec.  of  the  quantity  required  to  decompose  nine  grains  of 
2  of  that  year  was  named  minister  to  Spain.  He  ac-  water  (nine  bein^  the  atomic  weight  of  water,  accord- 
quired  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  diplomatist,  and  ing  to  the  cheimcal  nomenclature  then  in  use)  was 
subsequently  filled  the  post  of  minister  at  St  Peters-  first  suggested  by  him.  Similar  investigations  in  mag- 
buriB^.  He  had  not  long  been  a  member  of  the  Tirard  netism  and  electricity  occupied  his  attention  during 
Cabinet  when  he  was  strioken  with  apoplexy.  1841-*42,  leading  to  the  announcement  in  January, 
Jehaaaaiy  Negus  of  Abyssinia,  bom  about  1880;  1848,that  he  was  able  by  the  magneto-electric  machine 
died  March  18,  1889.  He  first  became  known  to  to  convert  mechanical  power  into  heat  At  the  meet- 
Europeans  in  1867  as  Degiao  Kassai,  Governor  of  ing  of  the  British  Association  in  Ai^gust,  1848,  he 
Tigre.  In  1868  he  declared  his  independence,  and  rettd  a  paper  "  On  the  Calorific  Effects  of  Magneto- 
assumed  the  title  of  Lord  of  the  Ethiopian  Chiefs.  Electricity  and  on  the  Medianioal  Value  of  Heat,"  in 
When  Lord  Napier  begun  hLs  march  a^iui^t  the  NeiTUs  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  proving 
Theodora  in  1868  he  secured  a  promwe  of  neutrauty  that  heat  is  generated  by  the  magneto-electric  ma- 
from  Kassai,  and  in  reoompenee  for  bin  benevolent  chine.  This  investigation  was  conducted  in  order  to 
neutralitv  he  was  richly  provided  with  arms  and  determine  whether  a  constant  ratio  exists  between 
powder  by  the  English.  (>n  the  death  of  Theodore  the  heat  generated  and  the  mechanical  power  used 
the  first  candidate  for  the  throne  to  take  up  arms  in  its  prcMUCtion.  It  was  the  first  determination  of 
was  Oobesieh,  who  marched  into  Tigre,  whera  Kassai  the  dynamical  equivalent  of  heat.  Thereafter  he  con- 
with  12,000  warriors  routed  five  times  that  number,  tinucd  his  researches  in  this  direction,  devising  im- 
A  year  later,  on  Jan.  21, 1872,  he  had  himself  crowned  proved  apparatus  and  adding  to  the  law  which  he  had 
by  a  Coptic  bishop  from  Egypt  In  the  campaign  discovereci.  In  1847  he  read  a  paper  *'  On  the  Me- 
against  tne  Egyptians,  under  Munxinger  Pasha,  the  chanical  Equivalent  of  Heat"  before  the  British  As- 
Negus  displayed  hit)  military  genius  in  brilliant  faith-  sociation,  which  led   many  of  the  first  scientists  in 

ion,  enticing  the  enemy  into  the  valley  of  Guddi  England  to  accept  his  views  to  which  they  had  at 

^i„ij.  _i- — .1. . it..._..j  __  »T_      .!__... .  _. —  x.-_n  _ju T_  conjunction 

the  thermal 
small  aper- 

a  sanguinary  battle  at  Oura.    After  tliis  victory' Men-  turcs,  anct  later  the  t£iermal  effects  of  fluids  In  motion, 

elek  of  Shoa,  who  disputed  the  throne  with  Johan-  and  on  the  heat  acquired  by  bodies  moving  rapidly 

nes,  made  his  submission,  appearing  at  the  Ethiopian  through  the  air.    Tne  phenomena  of  shooting-stars 

court  with  a  block  bouna  to  his  neck,  which  Joiian-  was  explained  by  him  in  1847.    Papers  on  the  elec- 

nes,  with  a  show  of  great  magnanimity  that  had  its  trolysis  of  liquids,  on  the  constitution  of  gases,  and 

origin  in  well-calculated  motives,  took  off,  and  with  the  heat  and  constitution  of  elastic  fluids  followed, 

his  own  crown  crowned  his  contrite  rival  as  King  of  He  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  the 

Shoa.    The  same  manner  of  proceeding  was  followed  theorr  of  the  velocity  of   sound,  determining  the 

in  the  case  of  the  other  rebellious  vai^sals.    The  last  spedflc  heat  of  air,  pressure,  constant,  and  other  data, 

^ear  of  his  life  showed  that  their  fidelity  lasted  only  He  introduced  many  original  and  improved  forms  of 

till  fortune  deserted  him  and  his  reputation  for  in-  physical  Instruments  that  have  been  adopted.     In 

yincibility  began  to  faiL    The  campaign  of  the  Ne-  1852  he  received  the  gold  Royal  medal  of  the  Royal 


no  effective  siege  ordnance.    The  Soudanese  dervishes  most  laborious  research,  the  true  relation  between 

devastated  the  oorders  and  sacked  the  towns  of  Abys-  heat,  electricity,  and  mechanical  work,  thus  affording 

ainia.    Menelek,  who  had  extended  his  dominion  in  a  sura  guide  in  the  application  of  science  and  indus- 

the  Galla  country,  rebelled,  and  the  power  of  Johan-  trial  pursuits."    In  1878  he  received  a  pension  of* 

nes  was  sinking  when  he  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  £200.    His  most  valuable  papers  were  puolished  by 

dervishes.  the  Physical  Society  of  London  in  1884  and  1887. 
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Kennedy!  Beijunin  HeU,  an  Ep^lish  philologist,  bom  being  expelled  by  the  ordera  of  Gen.  Mcsquera  from 
near  Birmingham  in  1804 ;  died.  April  6, 1889.  He  Colombia,  he  was  made  an  archbishop  in  parUbu9^ 
entered  St.  John^s  College,  Cambrioge,  in  1828,  and  appointed  nuncio  at  Brussels  in  1862,  and  m  ApriL 
bore  away  all  the  principal  classical  prizes.  He  took  1866,  became  Archbishop  of  Posen.  .  He  supported 
his  degroe  in  1827,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  a  the  Government  in  its  conflict  with  the  Polish  Par- 
fellow  and  appointed  classical  lecturer  at  his  college,  ticularists,  but  fell  into  disfavor  when  he  advocated 
He  became  head  master  at  Shrewsbury  in  1886.  For  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  at  the  council  in 
the  thirty  years  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  that  Rome,  and  when  ho  was  rudely  repelled  by  the  Em- 
school,  he  was  the  most  successful  classical  teacher  in  peror,  whose  intervention  he  implored  in  behalf  of 
England.  On  residing  in  1867  he  was  appointed  the  Pope  after  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  into 
Re^us  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oambridjro  and  a  canon  Rome,  he  manifested  his  irritation  on  the  fint  occa- 
of  Ely  CatiiedroL  He  published  a  "  Publlo-Schooi  sion.  In  contravention  of  the  ministerial  decree  of 
Latin  Graipmar,"  and  also  Latin,  Greek,  and  Englifih  1878  ei^oining  the  use  of  German,  he  ordered  his 
poetry,  translations  from  the  Greek  dramatists  in  priests  to  teach  the  catechism  in  German^  and  in  the 
verse,  and  from  Plato.  Dr.  Kennedy  was  largely  in-  controversy  that  followed  he  was  sustained  by  the 
Btrumental  in  securing  the  admission  of  women  to  Holy  See.  He  was  commanded  to  resign  his  fnno- 
degrees  at  Cambridge  and  the  success  of  Girton  and  tions,  but  resisted,  and  refhsed  to  pay  the  fines  that 
Newnham  Colleges.  were  imposed  under  the  May  laws.    His  property  was 

Knoodtf  Frani  rf^^^  a  Gennan  theologian,  bom  in  attaohedj  and  as  that  did  not  cover  the  amount  he  was 


Boppard,  Nov.  6, 1811 ;  died  in  Bonn,  Jan.  27, 18S9.     sent  to  jail  on  Feb.  8, 1874.  as  an  insolvent  debtor, 
He  studied  theology  in  Bonn  and  Tubingen,  entered    and  three  months  later  was  aeposed  from  his  archie- 


till  1841.    He  resigned  in  order  to  seek  the  personal  where  the  Pope  gave  him  an  asylum.    When  Heir 

instruction  of  the  theologian  Anton  Gtmther,  with  von  Schldzer,  I^russian  minister  to  the  Vatican,  n^ro- 

whom  he  passed  three  years  in  Vienna.    He  was  then  Uated  with  Leo  X  for  a  religious  peace,  he  afifectea  to 

appointed  an  extraordinary  professor,  and  in  1847  or-  consider  LedochowsM  as  the  chief  obstacle ;  yet  the 

dinary  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Bonn,  filling  this  Pope  could  not  be  brought  either  to  remove  him  from 

chair  till  his  death.    His  tlieolo^cal  views  involved  the  archbishopric  or  to  send  him  away  f^m  the  Vat- 

him  in  controversies  with  Cardinal  von  Gcissel  and  ican.    Meanwhile  the  cardinal  resigned  his  cUooese 

other  Ultramontane  Catholics,  and,  after  the  condem-  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and,  when  the  basis  of 

nation  by  the  Church  of  Gflnther's  philoeophv,  his  reconciliation  with  Prussia  was  reached,  he  left  the 

lecture  room  vras  almost  deserted.    After  the  aogma  Vatican  to  receive  the  lucrative  appointment  of  secre- 

of  infallibility  was  proclaimed  in  1870.  he  became  a  tary  of  apostolic  briefs,  which  was  understood  as  an 

leader  in  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  founded  many  implied  dismissal,  Dr.  Dinders  being  appointed  in  his 

parishes,  and  from  1878  till  his  death  was  vicar-sen-  place  as  Archbishop  of  Posen. 
eral  of  his  diocese.    He  published  theological  works.         Lewald^  Fuht,  a  German  novelist,  bom  in  Kdnig- 

Xraieikki,  Andioii  a  Russian  journalist,  bom  in  Mos-  stadt,  March  24,  1811;  died  in  Dresden,  Aui;.  6, 
cow  in  1810 ;  died  in  St.  Petersburg  in  September,  1889.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Jewish  merchant, 
1889.  While  yet  a  youth  he  had  an  office  in  the  Mos-  who  consented  to  her  embracing  Christianity  in  1828. 
cow  provincial  government,  and  contributed  to  the  She  traveled  with  her  father  in  Germany  in  1882  and 
*^  Westnik"  periodical.  He  went  to  St.  Petersbui]^,  the  succeeding  years,  and  formed  an  unfortunate  at- 
made  a  reputation  by  introducing  Slavophile  ideas  m  tachment,  that  was  subsequently  refiected  in  her  writ- 
the  journals  of  the  capital^  became  one  of  the  editors  ings.  Her  descriptions  of  the  Baltic  coast  and  its 
of  tne  ^^  SovremenniK  *'  m  1887,  and  in  1889  pur-  inhabitants  were  orawn  from  her  observations  during 
chased  the  ^*  Sapisski,"  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  tal-  a  prolonged  residence  in  Dantzic  She  made  in  1845 
ents  of  the  critic  Belinski^  became  the  first  review  in  her  first  journey  to  Italy,  whence  she  drew  the  sub- 
Russia.  Foreseeing  the  rising  importance  of  the  daily  jects  of  several  novels,  and  there  met  the  German 
press,  he  leased  the  ^*  Viedomostl,^'  which  he  enlai^^  scholar  Adolf  Stahr,  whom  she  married  in  1855.  She 
and  improved,  and  when  the  lease  expired,  taking  afterward  traveled  much  in  England  and  other  ooun- 
with  him  the  staff  and  a  lai^e  part  of  the  advertising  tries,  and  lived  in  Berlin,  where  her  house  was  the 
patronage,  he  founded  the  '*  GoloSj"  for  which  he  center  of  a  large  intellectual  circle.  She  was  a  leader 
secured  the  services  of  the  most  brilhant  and  eminent  in  the  movement  for  raising  the  status  of  women,  and 
Russian  journalists  and  liUeraUurs,  When  it  was  opening  for  them  new  fields  of  active  employment, 
finally  suppressed  by  the  order  of  Count  Tolstoi,  in  and  in  1869  joined  Jenny  Hirsch  in  oditmg  ^^  Die 
Februarv,  1888,  on  the  ground  of  malicious  opposi-  Fraunwelt,"  a  journal  devoted  to  women's  rights, 
tion  to  the  Government,  Kraief&ki  retired.  Her  essay  *^  Ftir  und  wider  die  Frauen  "  (1870)  at- 

Ledeioqi  ICatthieiL  a  Belgian  jurist,  bom  in  Herve,  tracted  wide  attention  to  this  subject.    Fanny  Lewald 

Jan.  80, 1796 ;  died  in  Brussels,  March  16, 1889.    He  began  to  write  for  the  public  after  1840.    Her  prind- 

became  a  practicing  lawyer  at  an  early  age,  was  a  pal   novels   are  ^^  Waodlungen "   (1858);  **Ad^e" 

member  or  the  National  Congress  that  adopted  the  (1855);  **Die  Kammeijungfer''  (1856);  ^^Neue  Ro- 

Constitution  in  1830, and  became  procureur-gen^ral  in  mane'*  (1858);  "Rcisegemhrten'*  (1858):   **Mfid- 

the  court  of  cassation,  retaining  the  oflElco  till  the  legal  chen  von  Heia'-  (1860);  *^  Hausgenossen "  (1864); 

age  of  retirement.    In  1840  he  entered  the  fourth  Bel-  '*  Nella"  (1870) ;  ^'  Von  Geschlecht  zu  Geschlecht" 

gian  Cabinet  as  Minister   of  Justice,  and   carried  (1864-'68);  "ErlOseriu"  (1878);"  Benedikt"  (1874); 

through  important  legislation.    The  ministry,  though  **Benvenuto"  (1876);   **Helnuir"   (1880):   "Vater 

moderate  in  its  Liberalism,  incurred  the  hostility  of  und  Sohn»»  (1881);  "Stella"  (1888);  and  *' Die  Fa- 

the  Clericals  by  its  educational  policy,  and  was  de-  milieDoraer"  (1887).    In  1888  appeared  a  volume  of 

feated  a  year  later.    In  1847,  when  the  Liberals  agun  reminiscences  entitled  "  Zwdlf  Bilder  aus  dem  Le> 

came  into  power,  Leclercq  was  nominated  minister  to  ben."     Her  autobiography  was  published  in  1861 

the  Vatican ;  but  the  Pope  refused  at  first  to  receive  under  the  title  of  "  Meine  Lebensgeschichte." 
him.  and,  when  he  waived  his  objections,  Leclercq        Li^htfiMi,  John  Barber,  an  English  theologian,  bom 

would  not  recall  his  resignation.  in  Liverpool  in  1828 ;  died  in  Bournemouth.  Dec.  21. 

Ledodhowekii  ICieoealas,  Cardinal,  formerly  Archbi^h-  1889.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  passed 

op  of  Gneisen-Posen,  bom  in  Gork,  Oct.  29,  1622 ;  for  his  degree  with  the  highest  honors  in  1851,  be- 

died  in  Rome,  Italy.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  came  a  fellow  in  1852,  and  was  subsequently  a  tutor, 

nobleman  who  emigrated  when  his  party  was  van-  In  1861  he  became  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 

quished  in  1832.    Educated  in  the  Jesuit  College  of  in  1875  Margaret  Professor,   lie  was  examining  cnap- 

Nobles  at  Rome,  the  son  was  ordained  priest  in  1845,  lain  to  Dr.  Tait  (Bishop  of  London  and  afterward 

and  a  few  years  later  went  to  South  America.    On  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  and  was  appointed  a 
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oanon  of  St.  PauVs  in  1871.    With  a  desree  of  learn-  mug  of  his  reicp,  and  the  quarrel  was  renewed  after 

ing  exceeding  that  of  any  other  English  clexgyman.  his  marria^  with  Maria  Pia,  the  younffest  daughter 

he  oomhated  the  conclusions  of  the  Ttkbingen  school  of  Vittorio  Emanuele,  on  Oct.  6, 1862.    Kins  Amadeo 

of  biblical  critics,  and  arrested  the  defection  of  £ng-  was  not  allowed  bv  the  clergy  to  stand  godfather  to 

lish  scholars  from  the  old  beliefs.    In  1879  Dr.  Light-  his  sister's  child  when  a  son  and  heir  was  bom.    In 

foot  became  the  successor  of  Dr.  Baring  as  Bishop  of  186^' G6  the  Portuguese    Government  forbade   the 

Durham.    Among  his  publications  were  an  edition  of  bishops  to  promulgate  the  encyclicals  of  the  Pope  and 

**  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp "  ;  commentaries  on  the  syllabus.    Dom  Luis  was  President  of  the  Aoad- 

6t.  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Qalatians  (1865),  Philippians  emy  of  Sciences  in  Lisbon,  and  kept  himself  informed 

(1868),  and  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon  (1875) ;  of  the  progress  in  all  fields  of  positiye  science  and 

and  a  series  of  controversial  essays  in  defense  of  re-  philoeophi(»l  speculation,  but  took  the  keenest  inter- 

vealed  religion  (ld74-'77).     Ue  was  influential  in  est  in  geographical  explorations,  having  io  view  t^sh 

briuging  alMut  the  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  opportunines  for  Portugal  in  the  sphere  in  which  she 

New  Testament,  and  had  a  share  in  the  work.  won  her  past  greatness  and  historical  renown.    He 

LBwenitehiy  Baroness  Bophi^  an  Austrian   author,  was  also  a  man  of  artbtic  tastes,  and  as  a  Uteraiy 

bom  in  1811 ;  died  in  Vienna  m  Ma^,  1889.    She  was  scholar  he  produced  a  work  of  merit,  a  translation  of 

a  daughter  of  Archduke  Karl's  fnend  Von  Kleyle.  several  of  the  pUiys  of  Shakespeare,  ^^  Hamlet "  ap- 

and  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  intellect,  and  pearing  first  in  1877  and  the  ^^Merchant  of  Venice" 

for  the  passion  that  she  inspirea  in  the  poet  Lenau,  and  ^^  Richard  III  '*  in  1H80.    He  is  succeeded  by  his 

who  immortalized  her  in  his   poems  addressed  to  elder  son,  Carlos  I,  bom  in  1868. 

**  Sophie."    She  published  a  novel  entitled  "Un-  ManTWiaM.  John  OMnewiL  an  English  journalist,  bom 

gldckliche  £he."  in  Fort  William.  Scotland,  in  June,  1822 ;  died  near 

Lais  I|  King  of  Portugal,  bom  Oct.  81, 1888  ;  died  Croydon,  Deo.  10, 1889.    He  became  a  reporter  on  the 

in  Cascafis,  Oct.  19, 1889.    He  was  a  son  of  Queen  London  **  Times"  at  the  age  of  twenty.    In  1866  he 

Maria  II  da  Gloria  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  baxe-  became  manager  of  the  printing  office  of  the  paper, 

Coburg-Gotha,of  the  branch  of  the  fiimily  that  adopt-  and  on  the  retirement  of  Mowomy  Morris  he  was 

ed  the  Catholic  faith,  his  father  having  married  tne  made  mana^g  editor.    As  he  was  responsible  for 

Princess  of  Kohary.    In  1861  Dom  Luis  came  unex-  the  publication  of  the  forged  Paraell  letters,  he  worked 

pectodly  to  the  throne  through  the  sudden  death  ^itom  indefatifrably  to  gather  evidence  against  Uie  Irish 

typhus,  cholera,  or  perhaps  poison)  of  King  Pedro  V  leaders  in  the  case   before  the  special  commission, 

and  two  other  brotoers,  while  he  and  the  Duke  of  until,  in  the  autmnn  of  1889,  his  nealth  broke  down 

Coimbra  were  permanently  delnlitated  by  the  same  from  the  effects  of  exhaustive  labor  and  chagrin, 

mvsterious  malady.    The  political  disturbances  irom  KahnMlniijf  Jamst  Howard  Hairiiy  Karl  of.  an  £ng- 

wnioh  Portugal  had  suffered  for  nearly  a  century  were  lish  statesman,  bom  March  25.  1807 ;  died  May  17, 

not  entirely  allayed  by  the  progressive  rule  of  his  1889.    He  was  graduated  at  Oxtord  in  1827,  and  trav- 

fifttherj  the  King-Rege^,  and  for  some  time  after  his  eled  for  several  vears.    He  entered  politics  in  1841, 

accession  he  was  unable  to  form  a  stable  Government,  when,  as  Lord  Fitxharris,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 

the  last  insurrection  occurring  in   1870,  when  the  ment.    In  September  of  toe  same  year  he  passed  into 

Duke  of  Saldanha  forced  his  way  into  the  palace  with  the  House  of  Peers  as  his  Other's  successor.    It  was 

four  battalions  of  soldiers,  and  by  his  throats  forced  not  till  the  Corn-Law  crisis  that  he  be^an  to  take  an 

the  King  to  dismiss  his  Liberal  Cabinet     Although  earnest  part  in  politics,  becoming  one  ot  the  practical 

he  was  quiet  and  retiring^  devoted  to  literary  and  managers  of  the  Tory  party.    Although  his  ignorance 

scientific  studies,  and  devoid  of  the  positive  qualities  ot  history  and  politics,  of  tne  courtesies  of  debate,  and 
of  an  ambitious  ruler,  Dom  Luis  conceived  his  public  .  even  of  grammar,  wss  notorious,  Lord  Derby,  his 

duties  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  patriotism,  and  by  his  friend  of  long  standing,  made  him  Secretary  for  For- 

diligont  attention  to  affairs  and  his  enlightened  views  eign  Affurs  in  the  Cabinet  that  he  formed  in  1852, 

and  his  wise  and  self-denying  resolves  did  more  than  and  in  that  office  Lord  Malmesburv  was  able  to  render 

any  other  man  to  keep  Portugal  in  the  path  of  salu-  a  great  service  to  his  old  pen-onal  friend,  Louis  Na- 

tar^  progress.     Gen.  Prim,  after  t^e  overthrow  of  poleon,  by  recognizing  the  French  Empire  while  all 

Quceu  Isabella,  pressed  upon  him  the  acceptance  of  the  other  governments  of  Europe  were  still  hesitating, 

the  Sptmish  throne,  but  he  was  too  patriotic  to  sacri-  This  act  and  other  parts  of  the  foreign  policj^  of  the 


the  restoration  of  the  disabled  finances  of  the  Govern-  and  when  Ijord  Derby  again  formed  a  Cabinet  in 

ment  he  voluntarily  relinquished  a  large  part  of  the  Febraary,  1858,  he  called  Lord  Malmesbury  to  his  old 

civil  list.    The  |>ublic  works  that  he  promoted  and  post.    In  this  capaciQr  he  endeavored  to  avert  the 

the  improvement  in  the  finances  and  internal  admin-  Italian  war,   but  was  charged  by  Lord  Palmerston 

istration  trebled  the  commerce  in  twentv-flve  years,  with  unduly  sustaining  Austrian  despotism,  and  in 

The  fleet  and  the  army  were  reorganizeo  and  public  June.  1859Jthe  Government  was  overthrown  on  this 

instruction  was  developed,  although  the  King  was  ouestion.    when  Lord  Derby  became  Prime  Minister 

called  upon  to  exercise  a  degree  of  oombativeness  and  for  the  third  time  in  1866,  he  again  offered  Lord 

resolution  that  was  not  native  to  his  character  to  with-  Malmesburv  the  Foreign  Office,  but  the  troublesome 

stand  Clerical  influences  and  machinations  fVom  with-  post  was  this  time  declined,  ana  that  of  Lord  Pnvy 

in  and  without.    The  Republican  movement  he  re-  Seal  accepted  in  its  stead.    This  office  he  likewise  held 

sisted  with  pradence  without  sacrificing  popular  liber-  in  the  Disraeli  ministries  of  1868  and  1874.  until  1876, 

ties  or  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  reaction-  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  deatbess.    In  1869 

aries.    He  cherished  the  hope  of  reviving  the  colonial  Lord  Malmesbury  made  a  series  of  vigorous  speeches 

greatness  of  Portugal,  and  through  a  long  series  of  a^rainst  the  measure  to  create  life  peerages,  which  had 

years  promoted  the  explorations  that  had  for  their  the  effect  of  defeating  the  bill  by  a  mi^iori^  of  106  to 

object  the  uniting  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  77  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords.    Lord  Mnlmesbunr 

the  east  and  west  shores  of  Africa  by  a  railroad  and  edited  the  ^^  Diplomatic  Journal  and  Correspondence  " 

the  economical  develooment  of  one  of' the  richest  zones  of  his  grandfkuier,  the  first  Lord  Malmesbury  (Lon- 

of  the  continent.    In  tne  numerous  parliamentary  and  don,  1844),  and**  The  First  Lord  Malmesbniy  and 

political  crises  that  dlxturl>ed  his  roign  he  kept  him-  his  Friends^:  a  Series  of  Letten  fVom  1745  to  1820," 

self  above  the  parties,  and  to  this  fact  be  owed  his  and  published  **Memoin  of  an  ex-Minister"  (1884). 

popularity.    During  his  reign  the  finances  were  re-  Marisy  Queen-Dowager  of  Bavaria,  bom  in  Berlin, 

e.'«tub]ished,  slavery  in  the  colonies  was  abolished.  Oct.  16,  1826;  died  in  Hohenwhwangau.  May  17, 

church  estates  were  sold,  the  kingdom  was  dividea  1889.    She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Prince  Wil- 

into  departments,  and  passports  were  abolished.    He  holm  of  Prussia,  brother  of  Kinu  Friedrioh  Wilhelm 

resisted  the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood  at  the  begin-  III,  and  his  wife,  the  Princess  Maria  Anna  of  Uesse- 
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Hombunr.  On  Oct  12. 1842,  she  mArried  the  Crown 
Prinoe  Maximilian,  who  on  the  abdication  of  hia 
father,  Ludwig  I,  aacended  the  Bavarian  throne  on 
March  21, 1848.  Her  husband  died  in  1864,  and  her 
son  Ludwig,  then  eighteen  years  old.  became  Kin^. 
In  1874  the  widowed  Queen^  who  till  then  had  ad- 
hered to  the  Protestant  faith  m  which  she  was  reared, 
publicly  embraced  Catholicism. 

Xaiilleyi  Bishop,  a  Swiss  ecclesiastic,  bom  in  Ohatel 
St.  I>enis,  Oct.  29,  1804;  died  in  Freibaryr,  in  Janu- 
nry.  1889.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Freiburg,  took  priest's  order  on  May  29,  1881,  and 
was  pastor  and  principal  of  the  diocesan  seminary  at 
Geneva.  When  he  was  named  dty  preacher  in  1848 
the  Government  opposed  the  selection,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  canton.  On  Jan.  19,  1846,  Gregory 
XVI  nominated  him  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and  he  was 
consecrated  as  such  at  Freibuix  on  March  15.  In 
consequence  of  the  conflict  between  him  and  the 
Eadical  Government  of  Geneva,  he  was  arrested  in 
the  night  of  Oct.  25, 1848,  and  taken  over  the  border 
of  the  canton  Vaud,  where  he  was  confined  in  the 
Castle  of  Chillon  for  forty-seven  days.  On  Oct  80 
Bern,  Freiburg,  Vaud,  Neufoh&tel,  and  Geneva  de- 
creed his  removal  from  office  and  his  banishment 
When  released  tVom  prison,  he  fixed  his  residence  in 
Divonne,  near  the  Swiss  frontier,  near  Geneva.  On 
May  18,  1856,  the  Eadical  Government  of  Freibui^ 
rescinded  the  decree  of  banisbment   He  was  likewise 

Ssrmitted  to  revisit  Geneva.  He  was  bishop  of  the 
iocese  of  Geneva  till  1879,  when  ho  was  discharged 
by  the  Pope.  In  1883  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  an  archoishop  inpartibut, 

Manaif  GhtgUeiinO)  Cardinal,  an  Italian  missionary, 
bom  in  Piova,  near  Asti,  June  8,  1809:  died  near 
Naples,  Aug.  5, 1889.  He  entered  the  order  of  Fran- 
ciscan Capuchins  after  a  brilliant  university  career, 
became  a  lecturer  in  theology,  and  when  Gregory  XV 1 
ooramitte(l  to  the  Cai>uchins  the  task  of  spreading 
Catholic  Christianity  in  Abyssinia,  he  departed  in 
1845  as  the  head  of  the  mi&««ion,  having  been  created 
titular  Bishop  of  Casia  and  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Upper 
Ethiopia.  He  labored  among  the  Gallas  of  Snoa. 
On  the  suspicion  that  he  and  his  priesta  were  spies 
and  emissaries  of  ambitious  European  powers,  the 
bishop  was  many  times  thrown  into  prison  and 
threatened  with  death,  and  was  expelled  from  the 
countiT  eight  times.  After  the  last  decree  of  banish- 
mentj,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  at  the  invitation  of 
Leo  XlII,  recounted  his  tnlrtv-flve  ^eara  of  mission- 
ary work  in  a  volume  entitled.  **  I  miei  trente  cinque 
onni  di  missione  nell'  Alta  Etiopia.''  Ho  was  made 
a  cardinal  on  Nov*  10, 1884. 

MkyVf  Kaili  a  German  politician,  bom  in  Esslingen, 
Sept  9,  1819 ;  died  in  Stuttgart,  Oct.  14,  1889.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  poet  Karl  Mayer,  Uhland's  bosom 
friend.  He  attended  the  gymnssia  at  Heilbronn  and 
Stuttgart  and  studied  law  at  Tflbingen,  where  he 
consorted  with  a  ^roup  of  students  who  cherished 
democratic  convictions.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
was  elected  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  WtSrtemberg  People's  party,  of  which 
he  was  the  founder  and  leader,  and  he  went  with  the 
Kump  Parliament  to  Stuttgart,  and  into  exile  when 
the  reaction  finally  triumphed.  On  being  amnestied 
atler  ten  years,  he  returned  tVom  Switzerland  to  Wur- 
temberg,  and  acfendcd  his  ideas  of  a  liberal  and  united 
German  federation  in  the  '^  Beobachter.'*  He  appealed 
to  the  south  Germans  to  resist  Prussian  domination 
and  militarism  after  Sadowa,  and  by  his  speeches  and 
writings  attained  such  popularity  that  King  Karl  once 
saidT"!  do  not  know  whether  I  or  whether  Karl 
Mayer  is  Kingof  Wtinemberg"  ;  and  this  popularity 
was  not  lessened  by  his  incarceration  at  Ilonenasperg 
for  having  offended  Count  Bismarck.  By  an  alliance 
with  the  Clericals,  his  party  had  a  temporary  success 
at  the  elections  that  were  held  after  the  desertion  of 
the  National  Liberals  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and  Maver 
returned  to  public  life  for  a  season,  being  elected  to 
the  Reichstag  in  1881  and  again  in  1884,  but  in  1887 
he  was  defeated. 


Xsyary  Hi  A.^  a  German  natmvlist,  bom  in  Hambmg, 
Sept.  10, 1822:  died  m  Kiel,  May  1, 1889.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Hambuig  manufacturer,  and,  after  receiv- 
ing a  commercial  training,  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  established  a  oranch  concern,  returning 
on  his  fiither's  death  in  1848  to  assume  the  direction 
of  the  entire  business.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  be 
retired  ftom  mercantile  life  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  science ;  and  after  studying  in  Kiel  and  Berlin,  he 
ffave  his  attention  to  the  stu<]^  of  the  sea  and  marine 
life.  His  **  Contribution  on  the  Physics  of  the 
Ocean  *'  gave  him  a  wide  reputation.  He  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  conmiission  for  the  exploration  of 
German  seas  in  1870,  and  devised  apparatus  and 
methods  of  investigation  that  have  been  copied  in 
other  countries.  In  1877  and  1878  he  was  elected  to 
the  Beichstag. 

Mmaoo)  O&zlai  m,  Prince  of,  bom  Dec.  8.  1818; 
died  near  Laon,  Sept  11,  1889.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  Florestan  I,  June  20,  1856.  His  family,  the 
Grimaldis,  dates  as  a  sovereign  house  from  thetenth 
century.  Two  years  after  his  accession  the  first  stone 
was  hud  of  the  Casino  of  Monte  Carlo,  whidi,  after 
the  suppression  of  public  gamingtables  in  Germany, 
was  almost  the  only  open  gambhng  resort  in  Europe. 
The  revenues  from  this  source  enabled  the  prince  to 
abolish  all  taxes  in  1869  and  to  spend  large  sums  in 
beautifying  his  small  dominion  of^eight  square  miles 
and  improving  the  condition  of  his  8,000  subjects. 
He  was  nearly  blind  during  his  later  years,  living  in 
retirement  in  Paris  and  at  tne  Chateau  Marchais. 

Montiy  Count  Alsxandw'  vaif  a  German  naval  officer, 
bom  Aug.  9, 1882 ;  died  Jan.  19, 1889.  Entering  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
distinguished  himself  on  March  17, 1864,  in  a  nght 
wi&  the  Danish  squadron  off^asmund,  having  risen 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was  commander  of  the 
"  Grosser  Kurf&rst "  when  that  frigate  went  down  in 
the  English  Channel  on  May  81, 1878,  and  was  the 
last  man  to  leave  the  sinking  ship.  He  was  brought 
twice  before  a  court-martial,  ana  both  tribunals  ac- 
quitted him  of  blame  for  the  loss  of  the  vessel.  He 
was  promoted  reaivadmiral,  and  in  1888,  when  Gen. 
von  Caprivi  became  Chief  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was 

g laced  in  command  of  the  marine  station  on  the  North 
ea,  where  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  who,  when  he  dismissed  Gen.  von  Caprivi, 
after  beoominf  Emperor,  made  Count  Monts  Admiral- 
in-Chief  of  the  Navy  in  July,  1888,  withprovisional 
charse  of  the  naval  department  of  the  Grovemment 
pencung  its  reorGranization. 

Xma)  Hma  dsy  a  Hungarian  singer,  born  in  Bnda- 
pestb,  Hungary,  in  1S48 ;  died  in  Munidi,  Jan.  14, 
1889.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  Ans> 
trian  army.  She  made  her  d4bnt  nx  the  Pergola, 
Florence,  m  1862,  and  sang  in  Buda-pesth,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Hamburg  until  1865,  when  she  first  ap- 
peared at  Her  Mfvjesty*s,  London,  on  May  11  of  that 
year  as  Lucia  in  Bellini^s  *^  Lucia  di  Lammermoor." 
She  /^ve  a  new  reading  to  this  part — that  of  an  im- 
pulsive and  excited  Lucia,  whose  madness  m  the  great 
scene  of  the  third  act  was  wild,  passionate,  and 
fiighty,  and  she  sang  the  brilliant  music  with  great 
skill.  Between  1865  and  1878  she  was  engaged  at 
Her  Majesty's,  Co  vent  Garden,  and  Drury  Lane, 
London,  ana  traveled  on  the  Continent  between  the 
opera  seasons.  In  1873-'79  she  visited  the  United 
States.  Cuba,  and  Australia,  and  appeared  first  in 
New  York  as  Amina  in  **  La  Sonnamoula"  in  Octo- 
ber, 1873.  She  achieved  peculiar  success  in  portray- 
ing the  fantastic,  and  her  bcHt  parts  of  this  class  were : 
Astrefismmenta,  in  **Die  ZauoerflOte";  Dinoral^^in 
**Le  Pardon  de  Plogrmel";  and  Senta,  in  ^^Der 
Fliegendc  Hollomder.''  She  was  also  successful  as 
Marguerite  de  Valois  in  **  Les  Huguenots,"  as  Linda 
in  *'*'  Linda  di  Chamounix,"  and  as  Ophelia  in 
Thomas's  "  Hamlet.''  Her  voice  was  a  light  soprano 
of  nearly  three  octaves*  compass,  and  she  sang  the 
most  elaborate  and  difficult  pn  rases  of  ornamentation 
with  taste,  skill,  and  certainty.  She  possessed  a  re- 
marlcable  memory,  and  f^quently  learned  her  part 
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bv  reading  the  notes  while  lying  in  bed.  In  1887-'88  Bonos,  and  pait-aonga ;  and  two  oratorios,  **  Hagar," 
ane  taught  vocal  muBio  in  flira.  Thurber'a  Kational  penormed  at  the  Hereford  Festival  in  1878  and  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  New  York,  and  her  last  ap-     Crystal  Palaoe,  London,  in  1874,  and  **  St.  Polyoarp," 


Entwicklung  des  Ocistes  "  (1874) ;  ^*  Der  monistisohe  and  ^*  Musical  Form  and  General  Composition  "  (1876; 

Oedanke*'(1875) ;  '*  Die  Doppelnatur  der  Caosali-  2d.  ed..  1886).    He  possessed  one  of  the  most  valuable 

tftt"  (1876);   ^*  Einlcitung  und  BeffrUndung  einer  musical  libraries  in  Enffland. 

monistischen  Erkentnisstheorie  '*  (1877) ;  **  Uraprung  Fatti,  Oariottaf  an  Italian  musician,  bom  in  Florence 
der  Spraohe  "  ;  ^^  Das  Werkzeng  und  seine  Bedeu-  in  1840 ;  died  m  Paris,  June  27, 1889.  She  was  the 
tungfordie  EntwicklungsgeschiwtederMenschheif  daughter  of  Salvatore  Patti,  and  the  sister  of  Adolina 
(1880) ;  "  Lo^R  "  (1885)  ;  and  ^*  Die  Entwicklung  and  of  Amalia  Patti,  who  was  married  to  Maurice 
der  aoendlftndiachen  Philosophic  bis  zur  '  Kritik  der  Strakosch.  Her  early  life  was  spent  in  America,  and 
reinen  Vemunfl.' "  In  his  philosophical  system  he  she  was  educated  tor  a  pianist  b^  Henri  Herz,  but 
sought  to  bring  into  harmony  teachings  of  Spinoza,  afterward  gave  her  attention  to  sinking.  She  made 
of  Schopenhauer,  and  of  modem  natural  sdenoe.  Dr.  her  tUbiU  in  New  York  at  a  concert  m  1861,  and  also 
Noir6  was  a  praoti<»]  teacher  whose  methods  were  appeared  in  Italian  opera,  in  which  she  was  success- 
celebrated.  He  was  the  author  of  French  and  Italian  ful ;  but,  owing  to  lamenCKS,  she  was  obliged  to  aban- 
grammars  and  reading  books  for  German  learners.  don  the  stage.  She  first  appeared  in  London  at  a  con- 
Vorqunri  Johiit  a  Camuiian  statesman,  bom  near  Fort  cert  in  Covent  Garden,  April  16, 1868.  Subsequently 
Garry,  Manitooa,  May  8,  1841 ;  died  in  Winnipeg,  she  made  concert  tours  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
July  5, 1889.  He  was  of  mixed  Scotch  and  Inaifm  United  States.  Her  voice  was  a  light  soprano,  of 
parentage,  and  was  educated  at  St  John's  Academy,  wide  range,  and  of  great  facility  in  execution.  On 
Bed  Biver  Settlement.  He  secured  the  confidence  of  Sept.  8, 1879,  she  married  Ernst  de  Mnnck,  of  Wei- 
both  the  authorities  and  the  half-breeds  during  the  mar,  a  violoncellist  of  reputation, 
negotiations  after  the  Bed  Biver  Bebellion.  and  on  the  Fdlwiiid,  Oulo^  an  Italian  artist,  bom  in  Capua  about 
formation  of  the  Government  was  electea  to  the  first  1880;  died  in  London,  Jan.  22, 1889.  He  fled  from 
Manitoba  Parliament  in  1870.  In  December,  1871,  Naples  after  taking  part  in  the  unsuoceeeilil  rising 
lie  was  appointed  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Ag-  under  Garibaldi,  and  finally  aettled  in  London.  In 
riculture.  He  resigned  in  1874,  joined  the  Davis  ad-  1868  he  began  to  contribute  to  **  Punch  *'  caricature 
ministration  in  1875,  and  in  May.  1876,  was  made  portraitB  of  eminent  men,  under  the  signature  **  Ape.*' 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  In  October,  1878,  he  These  cartoons^  which  niade  the  fortune  of  that  Jour- 
formed  a  ministry,  becoming  Premier  and  Colonial  nal,  were  contmued  till  within  a  lew  months  of  hia 
Treasurer.    From  1874  till  his  death  he  sat  in  the  death. 

Legislature,  of  which  he  was  the  only  member  that  Panji  Jolnif  an  English  metallurgist,  bom  in  Not- 
held  a  seat  from  the  beginning^.  He  continued  at  the  tingham,  England,  March  28, 1817 ;  died  in  London, 
head  of  the' provincial  administration  for  nearly  ten  June  19, 1889.  He  was  graduated  at  the  medical  depart- 

JreaiB,  resignmg  in  Januuy^  1888.    He  promoted  the  ment  of  the  Unlversitv  of  Edinburgh  in  1888,  studied 

egislation  on  munidpalitities,  drainage,  and  county  in  the  medical  schools  of  Paris,  and  aettled  in  Bir- 

courts.     HIb  vigorous  railroad  policy  brought  him  mingham,  where  he  became  physician  to  the  Queen's 

into  oonfiict  with  the  Dominion  Government.    He  Hospital.    He  investigated  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 

represented  the  province  on  several  delegations  to  the  animal  economy,  and  in  1845  read  before  the  British 

Federal  Government  at  Ottawa,  and  secured  the  en-  Association  some  >*  Contributions  to  the  Chemistry  of 

largement  of  its  boundaries  and  an  increase  of  the  Diabetes."    His  attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of 

Bubsidv  from  the  Dominion.  the  chemical  principles  involved  in  metalluriipcal  pro- 

OnieWf  IMtaiiok  Arthur  Qony  an  English  musician,  ceases,  and  in  1851,  when  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines 

bom  in  London  Aug.  12, 1825 ;  died  in  Oxford,  April  was  established,  he  was  given  the  chair  of  Metallurgy, 

6, 1889.     In  1844  he  succeeded  to  the  titie  of  ms  which  he  held  until  1879.    After  settling  in  London, 

father.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  who  was  an  eminent  Orien-  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  and  devoted 

talist,  and  at  one  time  ambassador  to  Persia,  and  aftei^  his  leisure  to  technical  research,  taking  spedal  interest 

ward  to  St.  Petersburg.    At  an  early  age  tiie  son  ex-  in  the  early  development  of  photoflrraphy.    Dr.  Percy 

hibited  musical  talent,  and  in  1850  he  received  the  de-  also  lectured  on  metallur^  to  the  advanced  class  of 

re  of  Mus.  BacfVom  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  oflScers  of  the  Boyal  Artiilenr,  and  for  many  years 
A.  in  1846  and  M.  A.  in  1849.  In  the  latter  year  was  Superintendent  of  Yentifation  in  the  Houses  of 
he  took  orders  and  officiated  as  curate  in  St  Paul's  Parliament.  In  1877  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  con- 
Church,  Knightsbridge.  In  1855  he  became  Profess-  ferred  on  him  its  Bessemer  medal,  and  later  he  be- 
or  of  Music  at  Oxford,  which  office  he  held  until  the  come  president  of  that  body.  The  Albert  medal  of 
time  of  his  death.    In  the  same  vear  he  was  ordained  the  Society  of  Arts  was  awarded  him  two  days  before 

Eriest  and  appointed  precentor  or  Hereford  CathedraL  his  death.     His  great  work  was  the  production  of 

1  1856  he  oecame  vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Tenbury,  standard  books  on  smelting.    For  more  than  a  quarter 

and  warden  of  St.  Michael's  College,  an  institution  of  acenturv  he  directed  all  the  metallurgical  teaching 

for  the  training  of  choristers,  to  which  he  gave  a  laiire  in  Englano,  and  nearly  every  English  asaayer  of  aci- 

part  of  his  private  fortune.    In  1855  Oxfora  gave  him  entific  reputation  has  been  his  pupil, 

the  dogree  of  Mus.  Doc.,  for  whidi  event  his  oratorio  FMeii)  EaAf  a  German  explorer,  bom  in  Neuhaus, 

**  St.  rolycarp,''  was  written  and  performed.    At  Ox-  Hanover,  SepL  27, 1856 :  died  in  Massailand  in  Sep- 

ford  he  effected  several  improvements.    The  office  tember,  1889.    He  studied  in  Tfibingen,  Gottingen, 

of  chora^  was  re-established  and  the  standard  for  and  Berlin,  making  solid  acquirements,  in  spite  of 

qualifications  for  musical  degrees  was  raised.    He  also  dissipations,  and  obtaining   the  gold  medal  of  the 

persuaded  the  uni  verity  to  grant  honorary  degrees  in  philosophical  faculty  at  Berlin  in  1877  for  a  historical 

music.   Sir  Frederick  was  a  skilled  pianist  and  organ-  dissertation.    Falling  heir  to  a  fortune  b^  the  death 

ist ;  in  his  extemporaneous  playing  of  fugues  and  of  his  uncle  EngeU,  the  writer  on  muMo,  in  London, 

themes  in  contrapuntal  treatment  he  was  unexcelled,  he  published  a  philosophical  work  entitied  **  Willena- 

His  compositions  are   chiefl}r  for  the  Churoh.    He  welt  und  Wcltwille''  (Leipsic,  1888),  and  traveled 

wrote  eleven  services,  one  with  orchestral  accompa-  over  Europe  for  a  time.    He  then  threw  himself  into 

niments ;  seventy  anthems ;  preludes,  fugues,  and  the  colonization  scheme,  founded  the  Society  for  Ger- 

aonatas  for  the  organ ;  two  string-quartets ;  glees,  man  Colonization,  guided  the  aims  of  the  society  in 
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the  direction  of  "Eoat  Africa,  and  in  1884  led  the  ex-  suoceeded  in  this  way  in  imitating  hail,  globular 

pedition  that  acquired  the  Qerman  possessions  in  that  lightning,  and   similar  phenomena.     Although  he 

part  of  the  world,  becoming  President  of  the  German  conducts  much  original  research,  he  never  patented 

ISost  African  Society.    On  April  6, 1887,  he  left  Berlin  his  disooTeries.  but  freely  gave  them  to  the  world, 

for  the  second  time  to  direct  the  colonial  development  He  received  a  aiplome  (Pnonneur  at  the  electrical  ex- 

of  the  new  acquisiUon.    His  aggressive  and  ambitious  hibition  in  Paris  in  1881,  and  his  latest  work,  illus- 

nature  involved  his  Government  in  difficulties  with  trated  by  apparatus  and  specimens,  was  shown  at  the 

England,  and  made  him  many  enemies  in  Germany  World's' Fair  held  in  Paris  this  year.    The  Academj 

OS  well  as  in  Africa.    In  the  same  year  he  was  called  of  Sciences  gave  him  the  Prix  Lucaze,  and  the  Soa- 

back  to  Germany.    He  afterward  originated  the  idea  ety  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industries 

of  rescuing  Emin  Pasha,  when  notning  had  been  conferred  on  him  its  Ampdro  medal.    The  results  of 

heard  for  a  long  time  of  the  English  expedition  of  his  investigations  were   communicated  as  aeparato 

Stanley.     His  object  was  to  secure  the  Equatorial  papers  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  these  he  is- 

Province  ruled  by  Emin  for  Germany.    Therefore  his  sued  collectively  as  *^  Bescherches  sur  P Electricity" 

expedition  was  obstructed  in  every  way  by  the  Euglish  in  1879.    He   also   published  ^'Pheuom^nes   Eleo- 

in  AfVica,  who  endeavored  to  prevent  his  landing,  triques  de  PAtmospnere"  (1888).    His  property  at 

His  own  Government  declared  the  enterpruse,  with  its  Belleono,  near  Paris,  is,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 

political  objects,  to  be  positively  mischievous,  and  ofhiswill,  to  be  converted  into  a  home  for  indigent 

fienoe.  it  wss  not  suiprismg  tliat  when  he  penetrated  scientists.    He  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of 

into  tno  country  of  the  Somalia  and  Massais  he  en-  a  biennial  prize  of  8,000  fkancs,  to  be  awarded  by  the 

countered  their  hostility,  and  lost  his  life.  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  discovery  of  some  new 

Fettenkoflbiif  Angost  yoo,  an  Austrian  painter,  bom  in  fact  or  property  of  electricity. 

Vienna  in  1820 :  died  there  March  20,  1889.     He  Fhrnlratti  Thomas  Oliver  Wsftenia,  an  Irish  magis- 

studied  art  in  the^Vienna  Academy,  abandoned  the  trate,  bom  about  1835 ;  died  Dec.  6, 1889.    He  was  a 

profession,  and  served  for  a  long  time  as  an  officer  in  son  of  the  twelfth  Baron  Louth.    In  the  British  army 

the  Austrian  army,  and  then  returned  to  art,  produc-  he  served  witii  distinction  in  the  Crimean  War  and  in 

ing  at  first  drawings  and  lithographs.    His  painting  the  oampaiffn  in  China.    He  was  appointed  a  resident 

were  souj?ht  for,  and  eagerly  acquired  by  collectors  m  magistrate  oy  Mr.  Forster,  and  served  in  that  oapa- 

Paris,  where  he  established  himself  in  1860.     His  city  in  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Clare,  accompanying  Gen. 

Eictures  are  small  and  finished  with  extreme  care.  Sir  Bedvers  BuUer  in  1886,  and  assisting  him  to  reor- 
[is  favorite  subjects  were  taken  from  the  Ute  of  Hun-  ^anize  the  constabulary  for  the  suppression  of  moon- 
garian  soldiers  and  peasants.  Among  his  best  produo-  fighting.  In  1887  he  carried  out  the  evictions  on  the 
tionsare  ^^Soldiers  watching  for  a  Spy,"  ^^Marauders,"  Poneonoy,  Kingston,  and  O'Grady  estates,  and  in 
'*  Scene  after  a  Duel,"  **  Hungarian  village,"  *^  Gyp-  refierence  to  expected  ^turbancos  at  Yougiial  sent 
sies  Bathing,"  and  the  *^  Ambulance "  and  **  Hun-  the  famous  oraer,  **  Don't  hesitate  to  shoot."  At 
garian  Volunteer "  in  the  Vanderbilt  ^Icry,  New  Mitchelstown  three  men  were  shot  by  the  police  not 
York,  and  a  Hungarian  *^  Market  Scene  "  in  the  Walter  lonff  afterward.  In  1888  he  suppressed  disturbances 
collection,  Baltimore.  at  Middleton,  Cork,  and  Youghal,  and  at  the  lost- 
Fhlli2povldhf  Baron  Joaet,  an  Austrian  jypeneral,  bom  named  place  received  a  blow  on  the  head  that,  in 
1818 ;  mod  in  Prague,  Aug.  6, 1889.  He  entered  the  the  opinion  of  his  phvsician.  caused  the  tumor  on 
army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  when  he  was  forty-  his  brain  from  whicii  ne  diea  a  year  later.  Under 
one  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  mf^jor-general,  beiu^  Mr.  Balfour's  administration  Capt.  Plunkett,  though 
ing  himself  with  distinction  in  the  campaign  of  nominally  having  control  only  of  the  southern  divi- 
1848-'49  and  in  the  Italian  war  of  1859.  In  the  Ger-  sion,  was  pnioti<^y  intrusted  with  the  oiiganization 
man  war  of  1866  he  also  served  with  honor.  In  1878  and  direction  of  the  whole  constabulary  department, 
he  commanded  the  forces  a^iinst  the  Bosnians,  and  Popsy  John  Henzvi  a  Canadian  statesman,  bom  in 
by  a  brilliant  strategic  development  captured  their  1824;  died  about  tne  middle  of  April,  1889.  Hcen- 
citadel  of  Sarajevo.  After  commanding  the  army  of  tered  public  life  in  1857  as  a  meniber  of  the  Parlij^ 
occupation  for  two  years,  he  was  restored  to  his  ment  of  Upper  Canada.  When  the  Dominion  was  es- 
former  post  as  chief' of  the  troops  in  Bohemia.  The  tablished  in  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  Federal  House 
*^  Conqueror  of  Bosnia,"  as  ho  waa  called,  held  the  of  Commons,  of  which  be  was  continuously  a  mem- 
rank  oX'/ddteugnuigter,  ber  till  his  death.  He  was  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
FJanto)  Oastoni  a  French  electrician,  bom  in  Orthez,  1871-^78,  and  again  from  1878  till  1885,  and  in  the 
France,  May  22. 1884 ;  died  in  Paris,  May  22,  18S9.  latter  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of 
He  was  educatea  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Me-  Railroa*ds  and  Canals,  of  which  he  had  charge  to  the 
tiers  in  Paris,  and  became  an  assistant  in  the  labora-  time  of  his  death.  He  was  guided  by  practical  ex- 
tory  of  the  physicist  Becquerel.  Subsequently  he  en-  pericuce  in  administering  the  former  department, 
tered  the  service  of  Chnstofle  &  Co.  as  a  chemist,  oeing  himself  a  large  agriculturist.  By  quarantine 
and  then  began  his  researches  on  the  nature  of  elec-  regulations  he  checked  the  transit  cattle  trade  fh>m 
trical  polarization.  His  greatest  achievement  was  his  the  Northwest  of  tlie  United  States,  in  order  to  pro- 
investi^tions  on  the  voltameter,  which,  in  1859,  re-  mote  the  stock-raufiing  and  export  interests  of  Canada, 
suited  in  the  invention  of  the  storage  battery.  This  In  1880  he  took  part  with  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  Sir 
research  was  begun  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  John  A.  Macdonald  in  the  negotiations  in  England 
effects  of  electric  dischaiyes  of  great  quantity,  which  that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Canada  Padfio 
were  not  obtainable  with  frictional  machines  and  Railroad  Companv  and  the  completion  of  the  line. 
Leyden  jars.  He  experimented  upon  all  conceivable  PotooUf  Count  Alilredi  an  Austrian  statesman,  bom 
metals  and  combinations  of  metals  to  be  used  for  eleo-  in  1817;  died  in  Paris,  May  18,  1889.  He  was  the 
trodes  in  voltameters,  and  as  the  result  of  his  tests  possessor  of  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Galicia,  and 
found  that  lead  was  the  best  active  material  from  a  of  vast  property  in  Russian  Poland.  Bntering  the 
practical  point  of  view,  although  the  amount  of  cner-  Government  service  first  as  an  attache  to  the  Austrian 
gy  that  he  found  it  possible  to  store  to  the  unit  of  Embassy  in  London,  he  held  a  succession  of  employ- 
weisrht  was  greater  in  the  cose  of  some  other  metals,  ments  and  in  1867  entered  the  Cabinet  as  ^nister  of 
With  the  development  of  electricity  for  lighting  came  A^pculture.  On  April  12,  1870,  he  was  appointed 
the  appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  his  dlncover)'.  Pnme  Minister,  and  during  his  administration  of 


changed  the  grouping  of  the  secondary  cells  from  divergent  interests  and  cast  off  the  domination  of  the 

parallel  to  series.    His  latest  investigations  were  de-  Gennon  element. 

voted  to  the  reproduction  of  meteorological  phenome-  QoMada,  Marshal,  Marquis  de  lOiaTaUea,  a  Spanish 

na  in  the  laboratory  by  electrical  effects,  and  he  general,  bom  in  January,  1817;  died  in  Madrid,  Jan. 
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19,  1889.    Ho  entered  the  army  when  only  twelve  Boea,  Oarl  Aogoft  Sloholas,  a  Qennan  mu8ioian,bom 

years  old,  and  served  with  djstinetion  in  the  Morocco  in  Hamburg,  March  22, 1848 ;  died  in  Paris,  April  80, 

campaign.    He  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Boor-  1889.    He  was  ednoated  at  the  Leipeic  Conservatory 

bon  dvnast^,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  after  for  a  violinist,  and  appeared  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 

the  aodication  of  Queen  Isabella,  but  in  1875  was  London,  March  10, 18o6«    After  remaining  in  London 

called  into  active  service  bv  King  Alfonso,  and,  as  a  short  time,  he  came  to  this  country,  and  during  a 

commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  put  a  concert  tour  met  Mme.   Parepa.  whom  he  marned 

speedy  termination  in  1876  to  the  second  Carlist  war.  in  New  York,  in  February^  1867.    Subsequently  he 

Although  a  strong  Conservative  in  his  s^pathles.  formed  an  opera  companv,  mduding  Mme.  Parepa- 

and  a  ^nator  by  right  of  his  rank  as  captain-general  Rosa.  Wachtel,  Santley,  Ronconi,  and  Formes,  with 

in  the  army,  he  was  not  a  party  man.    In  the  last  whicn  he  traveled  extensively  and  visited  Caliromia. 

Ministry  of  Canovas  del  Castello  he  held  for  a  short  After  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa's  death,  be  organiased  an 

time  the  poj«t  of  Minister  of  War.    He  was  created  a  English  opera  company  in  London,  in  1876,  which 

marquis  by  King  Alfonso,  and  a  grandee  of  Spain.  he  conducted  until  the  time  of  his  death.    Rosa's 

Qaenflvulet  Olstave   kagattiiu  a  French  chemist,  name  was  originally  Rose,  but  he  changed  it  to  Rosa, 

bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  1, 1810;  died  there,  Nov.  14, 1889.  in  order  to  insure  the  correct  pronunciation.     He 

He  was  the  son  of  a  diemist,  and  studied  under  Louis  founded  a  scholarship  of  five  tnousand  dollars  in 

N.  Vanquelln  and  Michel  £.  Chevreul.    In  1884  he  memory  of  Mme.  Parepa-Roaa,  in  the  Royal  Academy 

received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  but  soon  of  Mum^  London. 

entered  the  laboratory  of  *Vauquelln.  At  that  time  Bimipf(  Kail|  a  German,  mdnstiialist,  bom  in  Pyr- 
chemistry  and  pharmacy  were  closely  allied,  and  mont  in  1889 ;  died  in  June,  1889.  He  was  trained 
much  of  his  worK  was  in  the  preparation  of  medid-  iu  business  pursuits,  and  when  a  young  man  settled 
nal  compounds.  His  researohce  included  investiga-  in  New  York  city,  where  be  founded  a  large  drug 
tions  on  the  analytical  separation  of  iron  and  manga-  business,  with  branches  in  Philadelphia  andRoston. 
nese ;  preparation  of  binoxide  of  barium ;  of  pure  In  1866  be  established  at  Albany  the  first  aniline  fac- 
oxide  of  cooalt ;  of  volatile  chlorides ;  and  of  oxide  of  tory  in  the  United  States.  Returning  to  Germany,  he 
uranium  with  ammonia  carbonate :  combinations  of  directed  an  establishment  for  making  aniline  colors  at 
chromic  add  and  silica:  bismuth  in  large  cirstals :  Rlberfeld-Barmen,  and  also  aided  in  developing  the 
and  the  medical  uses  of  oxygenated  water.  In  1840  export  trade  in  German  pharmaceutical  products.  He 
he  began  the  publication  of  the**  Revue  Sdentiflaue,"  acquired  much  populari^  by  devoting  a  part  of  his 
a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  theoretical  ana  ap-  immense  fortune  to  works  of  benevolence  and  pub- 
plied  chemistry,  of  which  he  was  editor,  publisher,  lie  utilitjr<  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Na- 
and  manager.  The  name  was  ohanaed  m  1867  to  tional  Uoeral  party  and  a  deputy  in  the  Prussian 
**  Moniteur  Scientiflque,"  and  its  puluications  under  Chamber. 

that  title  continued  until  December,  1889.    A  few  Saltyko^  MiohM]«  a  Russian  author,  bom  in  1826 : 

weeks  before  his  death  he  gave  a  banquet  to  his  ool-  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  11«  1889.    His  satires  ana 

labomtors,  in  celebration  of  the  half-centenary  of  the  provindal  sketches,  published  in  the  principal  Rua- 

magazino,  and  announced  his  intention  to  discontinue  sian  reviews,  gave  nim  a  place  in  the  contemporary 

its  publication  at  the  close  of  the  year,  being  himself  literature  of  the  country.     He  was  educated  at  the 

unequal  to  further  efiforts  and  unwilling  to  mtrnst  it  lyceum  of  Tsarskoe-Selo,  and  began  his  career  m  1848. 

to  otner  hands.  His  papers  appeared  under  the  pen-name  of  **  Stche- 

Bdohaabadif  Hrfnrioh  GuBtavi  a  German  botanist,  drin."    The  articles  that  he  considered  his  best  work 

bom  in  Leipeic,  Saxony,  in  1823 ;  died  in  Hamburg,  were  invariablv  suppressed  by  the  censors,  and  at  one 

May  6, 1889.    He  was  a  son  of  Heinrich  G.  L.  Reich-  time  he  publisoed  a  piece  of  stupid  nonsense,  and  ex- 

enbach,  a  distinguished  botanist^  and  became  profess-  plained  at  the  end  that  it  was  a  specimen  of  the 

or  of  botany  at  Leipsio.     During  his  early  protbs-  only  kind  of  writing  that  the  authorities  would  allow 

sional  life  he  served  as  his  fitther's  assistant  and  aided  to  be  printed. 

him  in  the  production  of  the  later  volumes  of  **  loones  Buxtosy  Oen.  Mazhno^  ex-President  of  Uraguay,  bom 

FlorsB  Germanics  et  Helvetiosa.^*    In  1862  he  became  in  1848 ;  died  in  Buenos  Avres,  May  10, 1889.    The 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Director  of  the  Botanical  former  dictator  of  the  repuolic  was  dreaded  by  the 

Garden  in  Hambuiy,  which  place  he  held  until  his  party  in  power  even  when  he  was  in  exile.     He  was 

death.    His  great  liie  work  was  the  study  of  orchids,  the  possessor  of  great  wealth, 

in  the  knowledge  of  which  he  held  the  first  rank.  •  Soharar,  EdmoMi  a  French  critic,  bom  in  Paris, 

He  became  the  accepted  authority  on  all  questions  of  April  8, 1816;  died  there,  March  16,  1889.    He  was 

nomenclature,  and  fVesh  specimens  were  constantly  descended  from  a  Swiss  Protestant  family,  his  father 

submitted  to  him  for  inspection.    With  the  passion  being  a  wealthy  banker.    After  completing  his  course 

for  the  cultivation  of  orchids,  the  practice  of  hybridi-  at  tlie  College  Bourbon  he  pursued  theological  stud- 

zation  has  grown  very  largelv,  and  the  resulting  hy-  les  at  Oxford  and  Strosbuiig,  and  in  1848  accepted  the 

brids  were  sent  to  Prof.  Reichenbaoh  to  be  cooipared  professorship  of  Exegesis  at  the  £cole  Evangelique  in 

with  the  parental  forms  from  which  they  haa  been  Geneva,  where  he  also  edited  **La  Reformation  au 

derived.    While  his  analytical  powers  were  greatly  XIX  Si^le."    His  theological  views  having  changed, 

developed,  his  synthetic  faculty  was  not  so  great,  in  he  resigned  his  chair  in  I860,  became  a  leader  in  the 

oonsequence  of  which  his  rich  stores  of  specimens  liberal  movement  in  French  Protestant  theology,  and 

still  remain  for  his  successor  to  collate.  took  up  his  residence  at  Versailles.    When  his  friend 

BaipigliL  Lorauob  an  Italian  astronomer,  bom  in  Nefftzer  founded  the  '*  Temps,"  about  1860,  Scherer 

Busseto,  Parma;  died  in  Rome,  earlv  in  December,  became  the  chief  literary  ontic  of  the  new  republi- 

1889.    Ue  completed  his  studies  in  Paris,  and  taught  can  paper,  and  after  Nefftzer's  death  he  acted  for  a 

astronomy  in  tne  University  of  Bologna,  whence  ne  time  as  eaitor-in- chief.     During  the  occupation  of 

was  callea  by  the  Holy  See  to  the  University  of  Rome,  Versailles  by  the  German  troops,  Scherer  was  elected 

in  which  he  was  continued  as  Professor  of  Astronomy  to  the  munidpal  council.    On  July  2, 1871,  he  was 

by  the  Royal  Government.    He  was  also  Director  of  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 

the  Astronomical  Bureau  at  the  Capitol.    His  writings  took  his  seat,  with  the  majority  of  his  friends^  in 

on  physics  mve  him  a  European  reputation.  the  Left  Center,  of  which  group  he  was  for  a  time 

Btwbl,  Albredit,  a  German  theologian,  bora  March  vice-president.      He  exerted  considerable  influence 

22,  1822 ;  died  in  Gottingen^  March  20,  1889.     He  on  the'  side  of  moderate  republicanism.    He  caused 

took  degrees  in  the  theological,  philosophical^  and  embarrassment  to  the  Clencals  by  taking  to  task  the 

1'uristic  faculties,  and  became  Professor  of  Christian  Due  de  Brofflie's  Govemment  for  stopping  a  telegram 

>ogmatiG8  at  GCttingen.    His  most  important  works  that  he  haa  sent  to  the  London  "Daily  Mews" 

were  **  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Recht  fertigung  pointing  out  the  danger  that  France  ran  in  keeping 

und   der   VersOhnung'^  (Bonn,  1870);   and  ^^  Ge-  the  war  vessel  *^Orenoque"  at  Civita  Vecchia.  Alter 

schiohte  des  Pietismus  "  (1880).  aiding  by  his  voice  and  his  vote  in  tlie  adoption  of 
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the  Consdtution,  ho  passed  ioto  the  Senate  in  1875  and  Connt  Shnvaloff  was  selected  for  the  post  of  am* 

as  a  life  member,  and  was  always  constant  in  atteDd->  bassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  where  his  coolness 

anoe,  thou|;h  he  seldom  made  a  speech.    He  became  and  diplomatic  resouroes  did  much  toward  avertlqg 

greatly  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas  in  the  threatened  war  with  England  in  1878  after  the 

France  and  the  tendency  toward  radical  legislation,  neace  of  San  Stefano,  not  merely  by  pacifying  the 

and  in  two  pamphlets,  one  on  democracy  and  one  on  English  Qoyemment,  but  by  calmmg  and  restraining 

revision,  publlsned  just  ofter  Qambetta^s  accession  to  the  Czar  Alexander  II,  and  persuading  him  to  forego 

offloe,  he  wrote  hopelessly  of  the  condition  and  pros-  the  advantages  of  the  treaty  wrung  from  the  conquered 

pects  of  France.    Scherer  for  many  years  wrote  some  Turks.    He  went  as  Bussian  plenipotentiary  to  the 

of  the  prinoipsl  articles  for  the  *^  Temps,''  both  on  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  by  his  conciliatory  attitude 

domestic  and  on  foreign  politics,  besides  conducting  enabled  the  powers  to  come  to  a  satiafiftctoir  oonclu- 

the  critical  department.     His  chief  work,  however,  sion.    His  pacific  course  cost  him  his  popufaritv  and 

was  concemea  with  literature   and  literary  history  political  innuence  at  home.    Prince  Qortchakofir,  who 

and  with  philosophical  questions.     His  first  oook  was  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  r61e  that  Shnvaloff 


**  Melanges  de  critique  religieuse"  (1860).     Other    had  imposed  upon  Russia  through  his  influence  with 


BtojiDoft  ^ 

sur  la  litt^rature  contemporaine  "  were  much  read  in  Pravadia,  in  Uie  Varna  district,  in  1864 :  died  in  Sofia, 

other  countries  besides  France.  Sept.  18, 1889.    He  left  his  home  secretly  to  obtain  an 

Bdhwanboig  -  BondBnhMiaeni  Ghiathflrf  Prince  of^  bom  education  in  a  Bulgarian  school  at  Bustehuk,  and  while 

Sept.  84, 1801 ;  died  Sept.  16,  1889.    After  a  reign  of  vet  a  youth  developed  a  zealous  activity  on  the  revo- 

forty-five  years  he  resigned  the  Government  in  1880,  lutlonarv  committees  that  aimed  to  f^  Bulgaria  from 

on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  into  the  hands  the  Turkish  yoke.    On  the  establishment  of  the  Bui- 

of  his  son.  Prince  Karl.    Prince  Gttnther  granted  a  garian  Government  he  became  an  active  supporter  of 

Constitution  in  1841.     Through  the  influence  of  his  the  National  party.    The  revolution  of  Phihpponolis 

second  wife.  Princess  Mathilde,  whom  he  married  in  first  brought  nim  to  the  ttont.    He  broke  away  irom 

1886  and  divorced  in  1852,  he  maintdned  for  some  his  former  partv  leaden,  Zankoff  and  Karveloff,  be- 

time  one  of  the  best  theatres  in  Qermany  and  a  cause  one  had  oeoome  a  partisan  of  Russia  and  the 

f^ous  orohestre.  other  had  been  unfaithflu  to  Prince  Alexander,  and 

Beads,  Heuy  Bnisst,  an  Australian  oarsman,  bom  In  became  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  Be^^cy,  and 

New  South  Wales,  July  14, 1866,  died  in  Melbourne,  later  a  faithful  supporter  of  Prince  Ferdiuand.    He 

Dec.  9, 1889.    He  won  his  flrat  race  in  January,  1888,  was  the  leader  of  the  National  party,  and  was  Presl- 

and  defeated  the  principal  Australian  scullen,  includ-  dent  of  the  Sobrai\je.    Stoyanon,  notwithstandiny  his 

ing  Kemp,  the  champion,  in  the  same  }^ear,  making  meager  early  education,  was  one  of  the  foremost  ;ioui^ 

the  fastest  time  on  record  over  a  three-mile  course  in  nalists  of  the  country,  the  master  of  a  lively,  incisive 

his  match  with  Stansbury.    In  1889  he  went  to  Eng-  style  and  of  dialectical  powen  of  a  high  order.    The 

land,  and  challenged  all  comers.    On  Sept.  9  he  rowed  source  of  his  culture  was  Bussian  literature,  in  which 

against  William  O'Connor,  of  Toronto,  for  the  cham-  he  was  thoroughly  read,  although  he  had  learned  the 

pionship  of  the  world,  over  the  course  fVom  Putney  language  without'an  instructor.    He  had  taught  him- 

to  Mortlake,  on  the  Thames^  winning  with  ease.  self  French  also,  and  became  the  correspondent  of 

BhBJD,  Kartin^  an  English  journalist,  bom  in  Oxford  French  newspopere. 

in  1819;  died  in  London,  May  26,  1889.    He  was  a  Tambediky  BaniO)  an  Italian  singer,  bom  in  Borne, 

writer  on  the  Oxford  **  Herald,"  and  was  called  to  Mareh  16, 1820 ;  died  in  Paris,  AUreh  16, 1889.    He 

London  in  1846  to  assist  in  the  editorship  of  the  New  was  educated  for  the  operatic  stage  by  Borgna  and 

High  Churoh  weekly,  the  *'  Guardian."    When  Mon-  Guglielmi,  and  made  his  firet  appearance  at  the  Teatro 

tague  Bernard  returned  to  Oxford  as  Professor  of  In-  Fondo,  Naples,  in  Bellini's  *'l  Capuletti"  in  1841. 

ternational  Law  in  1869.  Sharp  became  chief  editor.  After  singing  in  Lisbon.  Madrid,  and  Baroelomu  he 

Under  hi»  management  tne  journal  became  the  repre-  went  to  London,  and  flrat  appeared  at  the  Boyal  ital- 

sentative  organ  of  the  Churoh  of  England.  ian  Opera,  as  Masaniello  in  Auber's  ^*  La  Muette  dc 

ShuvaloiEl  Count  PeteTf  a  Bussian  statesman,  bom  in  Portici,"  April  4,  1860,  and  sang  there  continuously 

St.  Petersburg,  Julv  16, 1827 ;  died  there,  Mareh  22,  for  twenty-iour  years.    In  1867  he  traveled  in  Bussia, 

1889.    He  was  aid-ae-camp  to  the  Czar  Nicholas  at  the  Spain,  and  Nortn  and  South  America,  appearing  wit^ 

ageof  twenty-seven,  and  a  general  at  thirty.    In  1864-  great  success,  and  he  sang  in  London  again  in  1870 

'66  he  was  governor-general  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and,  and  in  1877.    His  voice  was  a  high  tenor  of  richness 

instead  of  proceeding  energetically  to  the  Bussification  and  volume,  and  his  C  in  alt  was  strong  and  clear, 

of  the  German  institutions,  as  the  Slavophiles  expected,  He  was  handsome,  and  was  considered  a  good  actor, 

he  incurred  their  enmity  oy  his  tolerant  and  concilia-  His  chief  characten  were :  OtcUo,  in  Bossmi's  opera 

torv  administration.  The  proselyting  activity  of  Aroh-  of  that  title :   Florestan,  in  Beethoven's  ^'  Fidelis"  ; 

bisnop  Platon  was  reproved  bv  nim,  and  he  obtained  Manrico,  in  Verdi's  ^*  Trovatore"  ;  John  of  Leyden, 

a  ukase  from  the  emperor  allowini^  parents,  if  they  in  Meyerbeer's  "  Prophete  " ;  the  Duke,  in  Verdi's 

desired,  to  baptize  the  offsprings  of  mixed  marriages  **Bigoletto"  ;  and  Faust,  in  Grounod's  opera.     Hia 

in  the  Lutheran  Churoh,  and,  in  spite  of  the  protests  latter  yeara  were  spent  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  oon- 

of  Count  Demitri  Tolstoi ^  then  Chief  Procurator  of  nected  with  a  manufactory  of  firearms, 

the  Holy  Synod,  one  requiring  convernions  to  the  Or-  Ta^OTi  Frederidk,  an  English  artist,  bom  in  Elstree 

thodox  Churoh  to  bo  investigated  and  approved  by  in  1804;  died  in  Hampstead,  June  20,  1889.    He  be- 

the  civil  authoritie.4.    He  was  recalled  from  Biga  in  gan  to  exhibit  water-colon  in  1881,  and  from  1858  till 

1866,  and  after  the  attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life,  1871  he  was  President  of  the  Water-Color  Society. 

April  16,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gendarmerie  His  aquarelles  are  landscapes  with  figures,  and  he  was 

and  secret  police.     This  responsible  post,  which  he  famous  for  hunting  and  hawking  scenes,  and  especially 

held  eight  years,  made  Shuvaloff  the  mo^tt  powerful  for  hU  drawings  of  hordes  and  dogs, 

and  influential  man  in  Bussia,  who  practically  exer-  TcQiernioheflUd,  Bikolai  QavTilarioh,  a  Bussian  Social- 

cised  the  authority  of  a  dictator.     Yet  in  spite  oi  his  ist,  died  in  Mohoow,  Oct.  29,  1889.    He  was  a  disciple 

vigilance  and  activity  the  Nihilistic  propaganda  spread,  of  Alexander  Hcrzen,  and  after  the  banishment  of  nis 

and  the  revolutionists  were  sdblo  to  i>erfcct  tHeir  or-  master  became  the  leader  of  the  Bussian  revolution- 

ganization.     In  1878  he  arranged  the  marriage  between  ary  party  and  chief  disseminator  of  the  German  bo- 

the  only  daughter  of  Alexander  11  and  the  Duke  of  cialistic  ideas  that  were  developed  bv  his  suoccssora 

Edinburgh,  and  smoothed  the  ruffied  feelings  of  £n^-  into  Bussian  Nihilism.    In  the  period  of  the  emand- 

land  by  bis  explanation  of  the  Bussian  advance  m  pation  of  the  serfs  he  gave  the  majority  of  his  coun- 

Turkintan.    In  1874  the  policy  of  Bussia  required  the  trymen  their  first  kno\vlcdgo  of  the  theories  of  politi- 

presenee  in  London  of  a  man  of  prudence  and  ability,  col  economy  prevailing  in  Germany,  England,  and 
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Fnmoe.     The  system  of  John  Stuart  Mill  he  laid  him  in  a  way  that  haa  never  been  excelled.     FaUing 

before  the  Hussian  people  in  a  translation,  and  followed  health  led  in  1875  to  his  acoce|)tanoe  of  the  chai|re  m 

it  out  to  condusioDS  not  then  accepted  bv  that  phi-  the  new  observatory  of  Aroetri,  where  he  remained 

lotM>pher.    The  producers^  and  consumenr  co-ofNera-  until  bis  death.    His  last  discovery  of  importance  was 

tivo  associations  that  German  reformers  had  called  the  comet  of  1877  V,  but  he  continued  his  study  of 

into  existence  he  recommended  to  the  Russian  Indus-  the  nebul»,  whose  forms  and  details  he  represented 

tnal  element  for  imitation,  but  onlv  as  the  first  step  in  drawiogs,  which  are  regarded  as  the  most  accurate 

toward  a  higher  development     The  Russian  agra-  ever  made.    This  work  gained  for  him  in  18S0  the 

rian  (question  he  propomd  to  solve  on  communisdo  prize  which  every  six  years  is  given  by  the  Royal 

principles.    He  demanded  not  onlv  that  the  fields  and  Academy  for  astronomical  research. 

pastures  within  the  village  bounos  should  be  left  to  TManiy  EnceoiOy  an  Italian  musician,  born  in  Rome, 

the  cultivators  without  compensation  to  the  landlords,  in  1828 ;  died  theri  June  80, 1889.    He  studied  at  the 

but  that  the  estates  of  the  nobles  should  also  be  handed  Consorvatoiy  of  Naples,  and  became  Maestro  di  Ca- 

over  to  the  communes  ft«e,  to  be  held  in  common,  and  pella  at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  Rome,  and  director  of  the 

that  the  aristocracy  and  the  standing  army  should  be  orchestra  at  La  Scala,  Milan.    In  1877  he  returned  to 

abolished.    A  vigorous  expression  ofthe  popular  will,  Rome,  where  he  was  Professor  of  Composition  of  the 

.               X,      ^-_..          ^  _     _—  _    ^  _           ._                       His 


Napoli, 
of  the  Czardom.  TchOTnicheffski,  between  1859  and  fredo,'*' operas  (&bme):  ^*Nicool6  di  liapi,"  opera 
1862,  was  editor  of  the  Radical  monthly  **  Sovremen-  (1888) ;  and  a  requiem  for  Victor  Emanuel, 
nik  "  and  the  leading  spirit  of  the  St.  Petenburg  Theraia  ObMiia  Maiia,  ex-Empress  of  Brazil,  bom 
Chess  Club,  where  the  revolutionists  resorted.  Among  in  Naples,  March  14, 1822 ;  died  in  Oporto,  Portugal, 
his  acquaintances  he  passed  for  a  dull  book-worm  ana  Dec.  28, 1889.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  1, 
an  unpractical  theorist,  but  he  was  dreaded  by  the  King  of  the  Two  Sidlies,  by  his  second  marriage. 
Government  as  an  ardent  and  influential  poutical  with  Maria  Isabella,  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  was  mar- 
agitator,  and  the  secret  police  watched  for  a  pretext  ried  by  procuration  at  Naples  on  May  80,  and  in  per- 
to  lay  hands  on  him.  In  1862  he  was  arrested  on  the  aon  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  on  Sept  4, 1848,  to  Pedro  II, 
charge,  believed  by  hb  fHends  to  be  false,  of  having  Emperor  of  Brudl,  who  had  personallv  assumed  the 
issued  a  revolutionary  i>roclamation  to  the  peasants,  government  of  the  (Sbuntrr  three  yeare  oefore.  They 
After  being  kept  in  jail  for  several  years,  he  was  hod  two  daughters,  Isabel,  who  married  Gaston, 
transported  to  eastern  Siberia  by  decree  ofthe  Senate,  Comte  d'Eu,  Prince  of  Orleans-Bourbonj  son  of  the 
and  led  the  life  of  a  political  convict  Ull  he  was  par-  Due  de  Nemours,  and  Leopoldina,  who  died  in  1871, 
doned  in  the  beginnmg  of  1889.  During  his  long  the  wife  of  Prince  August  of  Saxe-Coburg.  The  Em- 
preliminary  detention  ne  wrote  the  socialistic  novel,  press  was  deeplv  grieved  at  the  Republican  revolu- 
*'Cto  delag?"  (^^What  shall  we  do?''),  which  was.  tion  that  made  herself  and  her  family  fugitives  in  a 
considered  his  chief  work,  and  contiuned  what  was  foreign  land,  and  died  soon  after  their  arrival  in  £u- 
aooepted  as  the  positive  programme  of  Russian  social-  rope,  as  the  result,  in  a  laige  measure,  of  the  distress 
ism  until  more  advanced  ideas  rose  to  the  surface,  and  perturbation  of  mind  incident  to  their  escape. 
The  revolutionists  were  astonished  that  the  Govern-  Tdtftoii  Count  Dbnltri  Andniiichi  a  Russian  statea- 
ment  oen»orahip  gave  its  imprimatur  to  such  a  book,  man,  bom  in  the  government  of  Ryazan  in  March, 
though  others  recognized  that  it  was  too  abstruse  to  be  1828 ;  died  in  St.  retersbuiXf  May  7, 1889.  He  was 
an  effective  politi<»l  tract,  while  as  a  stor^  it  was  ex-  educated  at  the  lyoeum  of  Tsarskoe  Selo,  winning  the 
cursive,  wftarisome,  and  devoid  of  human  interest.  golden  medal  at  his  graduation.  In  1848  he  entered 
Tempali  WUUam  EniMt  a  German  astronomer,  bom  official  life,  obtaining  an  appointment  in  the  £m- 
in  Kiedor-Cunersdorf,  Germany,  Dec.  4,  1821 ;  died  press's  Bureau  for  Educational  and  Charitable  Foun- 
in  Arcetri,  Italy,  March  16, 1889.  He  was  of  humble  dations.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Russian  financial  ad- 
parentfwe,  and  early  acquired  the  art  of  lithography,  ministration  to  the  death  of  Catherine  II,  and  in 
which  he  followed  with  success  in  Germany.  A  de-  1847,  while  holding  employment  in  the  department 
aire  for  travel  led  him  to  Denmark,  where  he  spent  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  in  the  Ministry  ofthe  Interior, 
three  y^re,  and  then  he  went  to  Italy,  settling  in  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  to  write  a  his- 
Venice.  lion  he  became  interested  in  astronomy,  tory  of  foreign  confessions  in  Russia.  In  1858  he  was 
and  made  his  first  discovery — the  comet  of  1859.  In  appointed  bureau  chief  in  the  Ministry  of  Marine, 
the  same  year  he  began  a  map  of  the  Pleiades,  in  For  his  work  entitled  **  Le  Catholicisme  romain  en 
which  in  a  short  time  were  included  six  largo  stars  Russie  "  the  Universitv  of  Leipsic  gave  him  the  hon- 
and  hundreds  of  smaller  ones.  This  work  included  orary^  degree  of  Ph.  D.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
the  discovery  of  the  nebula  of  the  Pleiades^  which  was  Ministry  of  Public  Education  in  1861,  and  in  1866 
at  first  strongly  doubted,  but  whose  existence  has  was  appointed  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod.  In 
since  been  coimrmed.  In  1860  he  removed  to  Mar-  this  post  he  improved  the  lot  of  the  clergy,  especially 
aeillea,  and  in  1861  he  served  as  an  assistant  in  the  ofthe  village  popes,  and  modernized  and  infiised  new 
observatory  there,  under  Bei^jamin  Valz.  Returning  life  into  the  ecclesiastical  administration.  He  also 
to  hia  profession,  he  continued  in  its  practice  until  reformed    the   clerical    seminaries,    introduced   the 

1870.  alternating  his  labon  with  astronomical  research,  method  of  voting  in  the  local  ecclesiastical  admiois- 
Durin^  these  yean  he  discovered  six  small  planets —  tration.  and  uprooted  the  system  of  caste  that  sepa- 
Angelina  (64),  Maximiliana  (65),  Galatea  (74).  Eury-  rated  tne  cleivy  fh>m  other  classes  and  made  it  im- 
nome  (79),  previously  discovered  by  James  C.  Wat-  possible  for  their  Children  to  follow  anv  occupation 
son,  Teriwichore  (81),  and  Clotho'(97) — and  the  except  their  own.  Tolstoi's  activity  in  tnis  field  won 
comets,  1860  IV,  1868  I,  1868  IV,  1864  II,  1866  I.  the  svmpathy  of  Russian  society  and  the  gratitude  of 
1867  I  (with  Stephan),  1867  II,  1869  II,  1869  III,  and  the  inferior  clergy.  On  April  14,  1866,  he  was  ap- 
1870  II  (with  Wmncckc),  for  which  he  received  sev-  pointed  Minister  of  Public  Education,  and  in  this 
eral  prizes  from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  capacity  he  carried  out  with  iron  resolution,  in  oppo- 
His  finding  of  the  burning  comet  of  1866  I  was  of  sition  to  public  opinion  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
special  interest,  as  it  explained  the  dUsppearance  of  the  entire  public  press,  except  the  Moscow  *' Gazette," 
comets,  then  not  understood.  The  war  between  France  a  reconstruction  of  the  system  of  higher  education  on  a 
and  (Germany  caused  his  expulsion  from  Marseilles  in  basis  exclusively  classical, 4k>r  did  ne  rest  till  he  had 

1871,  and  he  became  an  assistant  at  the  Royal  Ob-  changed  the  curriculum  of  study  fW>m  beginning  to 
servatory  of  Brcra  at  Milan.  During  the  four  years  end.  The  effect  of  this  irrcat  reform  was  the  opposite 
that  followed,  he  diHcnvcrcd  the  comets  1871  II,  1871  of  what  was  intended.  He  judffod  that  scientific  and 
V,  1871  VI,  and  1878  II,  besides  which  he  observed  practical  studies  and  modem  literature  had  drawn 
and  drew  several  other  comets,  parttcularlv  that  of  the  educated  people  into  irreligion  and  liberalism,  and 
Coggia,  which  appeared  in  1874,  and  was  drawn  by  that  the  cultivation  of  the  old  humane  letten  would 
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restore  the  simple  faith  and  lovaltj  that  formerly  pre-  other  works  in  prose  and  Terse.  His  "American  Bal- 
vailed.  But  iiis  rifirorous  ana  sweepinff  changes  not  lads  **  (1850)  were  intended  to  promote  friendly  feel- 
only  imposed  Irksome  tasks  on  the  stuc^nts  and  shut  ings  between  Englishmen  and  Americans.  Ue  loct- 
them  from  the  knowledge  for  which  they,  thirsted,  urod  in  the  United  States  in  1851  and  1876. 
they  abio  dashed  the  profeasional  hopen  of  many  thou-  Ulbadh)  Loidfl,  a  French  ioumalist,  bom  in  Troyes, 
Fands  who  could  not  oe^n  their  education  over  again  March  7, 1822 ;  died  in  raria,  March  16,  1889.  He 
on  the  new  system,  ana  drove  them  forth  from  the  waa  educated  in  Pari5,  attraoted  the  interest  of  Victor 
universities  and  professional  schools,  desperate  and  Hugo  by  a  volume  of  poems  that  was  published  in 
ripe  for  revolutionary  conspiracies.  He  accomplished  1844,  and,  after  writing  for  Paris  newspapers  for  eev- 
a  trreat  deal  for  elementary  education  during  the  four-  eral  years,  founded  in  Trojes  in  1848  a  political  jour- 
teen  years  of  his  ministry,  increasing  the  number  of  nal.  A  series  of  letters,  signed  "  Jacques  Souf&ant," 
intermediate  schools  from  220  to  620,  and  of  primary  depicting  the  wrongs  and  hardships  of  the  working 


schools  from  1,006  to  24,858.     When  Count  Loris  class,  led  to  his  prosecution,  on  which  occasion  he 

Melikoff  was  called,  at  the  height  of  the  Nihilie^tic  ter-  was  defended  by  Jules  Favre  and  acquitted.    He  ed- 

ror,  to  try  the  effect  of  leniency  and  concession,  the  ited  the  "  R^vue  de  Paris  "  from  1853  till  1858.    He 

reactionary  Minister  of  Education  had  to  retire.    Af-  established  the  Radical  weekly  "  La  Cloche  "  in  1868, 

ter  the  murder  of  Alexander  U,  Tolstoi  was  placed  and  was  imprisoned  for  six  months  in  1869.    He  was 

at  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  in  May,  condemned  in  1862  for  complicity  with  the  Commune, 

1882.    Supported  by  Katkoff  and  other  defenders  of  although  he  indignantly  protested  his  opposition  to 

autocracy  and  Old  jSussian  ideas,  he  introduced  a  sys-  the  revolutionary  government.    He  was  the  author 

tem  of  repression  and  tyranny  that  Russia  had  out-  of  **  Monsieur  ct  Madame  Femel*'  and  other  novels, 

grown  a  century  before,  and  set  himself  to  work  with  V^raii)  Engine,  a  French  journalist,  bom  in  Paris  in 

Rstless  energy  and  indomitable  determination  to  un-  May,  1825 ;  died  in  Sables  d'Qlonne,  about  June  1, 

do  all  the  great  reforms  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  1889.    He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  became 

Beginning  by  suppressing  every  liberal  and  indo-  a  journalist,  and  devoted  himself  to  esthetics  and 

pendent  newspaper  and  organizing  a  system  of  police  philosophy.    From  its  establishment  in  1875  till  the 

terrorism  that  snut  every  mouth,  he  was  able  by  his  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  editor  of  *^  L*  Art." 

Sresa  oi^ans  to  bring  a  hurge  section  of  the  public  to  Among  his  published  works  the  moat  noteworthy  are 
oubt  and  discredit  the  reforms  of  the  last  reign —  '•^  Es^etioue,''  **  Histoire  naturelle  dea  reli^ons,'' 
even  that  of  peasant  emancipation,  which  no  one  was  and  ^*  La  Troisidme  invasion.*' 
allowed  to  celebrate  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniveisaiY.  Wanbergi  Alszanderi  Freiherr  voni  bom  in  1886 j  died 
The  interest  that  former  ministers  had  shown  in  toe  in  Venice,  May  28, 1889.  He  was  employed  in  the 
peasants  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility  he  intended  to  Austrian  Administration  at  Venice  in  1859,  held  vari- 
reverse  by  rehabilitating  the  nobles  and  giving  them  ous  poets  in  the  state  service,  and  in  1887  returned  to 
control  over  the  peasants  again.  His  favorite  project  Venice  as  Austro-Hungarian  Consul.  His  best-known 
of  destroying  the  Zemstvos  by  placing  them  under  books  are  ^^  Ein  Sommer  im  Orient "  (Vienna*  1869) ; 
the  dictation  of  the  land-owning  nobUity  was  defeat-  *^  Odysseeisohen  Landsohaften  "  (1878) ;  ana  **  Ho- 
ed, or  at  least  delayed,  by  the  opposition  that  it  en-  merisohe  Landsohaften ''  (1884). 
countered  in  the  Senate.  Count  Tolstoi  was  a  volu-  Woodf  John  Gearge^  an  English  naturalist,  bom  in 
minous  writer,  who  published  his  dogmatic  views  and  London  in  1827 ;  died  in  Coventry,  March  8, 1889. 
theories  on  tlie  subjects  that  came  before  him  in  the  He  was  educated  at  Merton  Colleflo,  Oxlbrd,  and  be- 
several  departments  of  public  business  in  which  he  came  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  employed.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing  Slavophile  was  the  author  of  many  popular  books  of  natural  his- 
and  a  fhend  of  E[atkoff,  whose  daugnter  married  his  tory,  the  best  known  of  which  are  ^*  Common  Objects 
only  son.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  besides  being  of  the  Seashore,"  **My  Feathered  Friends,"  '^  Homes 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Im-  without  Hands,"  and  ^^  Garden  Friends  and  Foes." 
perial  Council,  a  Senator,  Chief  of  the  Oendarmerie 

and  Political  Police,  President  of  the  Academy  of  OHIO,  a  Central  Western  State,  admitted  to 

Sciences,  Chairman  of  the  Prison  Committee  and  of  the  Union  in  1803;   area,  39,964  square  miles; 

the  Committee  on  Charities,  and  a  member  of  many  population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen- 

leamed  and  other  societies.     ^         .,,,.,    w  sus  (1880).  8,190,062 ;  capital,  Columbus. 

Ton,  Pnnce,  of  the  Chinese  imperial  family,  known  Jik^«i  "**«♦      rnVr^KxiT^          ^^J^*u^  ct«** 

as  th2  Fifth  Prince,  died  in  Pekin,  April  14,  1889.  ^^^®™™®*\*:     ^^^  following  were  the  ^te 

He  was  the  eldest  surviving  brother  of  the  Emperor  officere  during  the  year:  Governor,  J opephB.y  or- 

Hien  Fung,  and  of  the  Princes  Rung  and  Chun,  aker.  Republican;  Lieutenant-Governor,  William 

He  took  nb  important  part  in  the  Govemmeot,  his  C.  Lyon ;  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  J.  Ryan ;  Au- 

oiflcial  post  being  that  of  President  of  the  Court  of  ditor  of  State,  Ebenezer  W.  Poe  :  Treasurer  of 

the  Imperial  Clan,  yet  he  exercised  a  laree  degree  of  state,  John  C.  Brown  ;  Attorney-General,  David 

influence  by  reason  of  his  popuhinty.   He  aifectod  ^  Watson ;  Board  of  Public  Works,  William  M. 

SS^^cTek^^X^aSd'^wS^^^  Hahn,  C.  A  Plickinger  Wells  S  W  Com- 
pie  by  reason  of  his  honesty  and  his  wit  and  good-  missioner  of  Common  Schools,  John  mnoock ; 
nature.  Ue  was  a  supporter  of  the  Conservative  pol-  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  P.  Brad- 
icy  and  a  foe  to  all  European  innovations.  bury,  Franklin  J.  Dickman,  Thaddeus  A.  Min- 

'Tnpperi  ICartin  Farquhar,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  shall,  William  T.  Spear,  Marshall  J.  Williams. 

London,  July  17,  1810;  died  there,  Nov.  29,  1889.  Filiance8.~At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1888 

He  was  a  descendant  of  a  German  family  that  was  ^y^^^^  ^^s  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  of  |1 19, 

expelled  from  Hesse-Cassel  m  1548  by  Charles  V  for  ^^^^  g^    The  receipts  during  the  year  amounted  to 

Protestant  opinions,  and  a  son  ot  an  eminent  London  it  A^X  aiTr  ^  a        j  *i^  V-  i    -1  £/ -*r*^  #%  oor 

physician,    his  edication  was  obtained  at  Charter-  f^'^^'^,^^-^9'  *^^  the  disbursements  to  $5,685.- 

house  School  and  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  070.73.  leaving  a  cash  balance  m  the  treasury, 

M.  A.  in  1885.    He  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  never  Nov.  15, 1889,  of  $381,659.87.  This  amount  stood: 

practiced.     In  1886  he  published  "  Geraldine  and  Credited  to  general  revenue,  $22,363.88 ;  sinking 

other  Poems »' and  the  first  half  of  "  Proverbial  Phi-  fund,  $245,040.45;  common-school  fund,  $1H- 

losophy."    This  work  ihs  ridiculed  by  critics,  and  255.54.    The  taxable  value  of  realty  in  1889  wa^ 

and  the 


100,000  copies  in  Great  Britain  and  nearly  500,000  in  total  taxes  $35,974,234.28.  This  total  is  exclu- 
the  United  States.  It  waa  lengthened  into  four  series  sive  of  the  per  capita  tax  on  dogs,  which  amount- 
(l8d9-'67).    Mr.  Tuppcr  was  the  author  of  many    ed  to  $202,457.    The  funded  debt  was  reduced 
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during  the  year  $250,000,  leaving  the  public  of  votes  cast  on  the  proposition,  but  not  a  major* 

funded  debt,  on  Nov.  15,  at  $2,706,665,  payable  ity  of  the  total  vote  j^ven  for  members  of  the 

in  annual  installments  until  Jul^,  $1,900  at  8  per  General  Assemblv,  which  was  780,304.    The  ques- 

cent  interest.    In  addition  the  irreducible  State  tion  was  raised  tnat  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 

debt  (trust  funds  for  school  purposes)  is  $4,584,-  on  the  amendment  was  sufficient    The  case  was 

180.50.    There  was  a  net  increase  of  local  indebt-  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  decided  that 

edness  of  $8,448,007.23.    The  State  tax-rate  for  the  prof>osition  was  defeated,  not  havinc;  received 

1889  was  2^  mills.  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  election. 

Railroads. — The  returns  to  the  Board  of  Equal-        Poll  ileal. — The  Republican  State  Convention 

ization  of  railroad  property  show  the  mileage  met  at  Columbus,  June  25,  and  was  in  session 

of  railroads  within  tne  State  to  be :  Main  track,  two  days.    Joseph  B.  FV)raker  was  nominated  for 

7,383  miles ;  second  track,  575  miles ;  branches,  Governor  on  the  second  ballot  it  being  his  fourth 

351  miles ;  side  track,  2,203  miles.  consecutive  nomination  for  that  office,  and  for  a 

Banks. — The  number  of  national  banks  in  the  third  term  Elbert  L.  Lampson  was  nominated  for 

State  was  228,  with  an  aggregate  capital  stock  Lieutenant-Governor.     For  the  other  offices  to 

of  $39,828,825 ;  surplus,  $10,075,882 ;  undivided  be  filled  the  incumbents  were  renominated.    The 

profits,  $1,916,289;  totaloractual  value,  $35,114.-  platform  reaffirmed  the  adherence  of  the  partv 

239,    Banks  organized  under  State  laws,  47,  with  to  the  principle  of  protection,  approved  the  aa- 

capital  stock,  $3,111*000;  surplus,  $420,486;  un-  ministration  of  President  Harrison,  favored  the 

divided  profits,  $188,625  ;  total,  or  actual  value,  passage  by  Congress  of  '*  a  proper  and  equitable 

$3,666,511,  service-pension  oil!  for  all  honorably  discharged 

Edacation. — ^The  number  of  youth  of  school  Union  soldiers  and  seamen  of  the  late  war,**  and 

age  (between  six  and  twenty-one  years)  was  1,120,-  approved  the  wool  schedule  of  the  Senate  tariff 

536.    The  payments  from  the  State  common-  bill,  the  administration  of  Gov.  Foraker,  and  the 

school  fund  based  on  that  enumeration  aggre-  course  of  the  Legislature, 
gated  $1,700,884.75.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 

Legislature. — The  adjourned  session  of  the  Columbus,  Aue.  28.     James  E.  Campbell  was 

sixty-eighth  General  Assembly  opened  on  Jan.  nominatedforGovemoron  the  second  ballot,  and 

8,  and  the  final  adjournment  was  on  April  15.  William  V.  Marquis  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  number  of  bills  passed  was  unusually  large.  The  other  places  were  filled  on  a  single  ballot 

but  few  of  them  were  of  general  importance,  each.    The  platform  declared  the  purpose  of  the 

Among  the  new  laws  enacted  were  the  follow-  partv  to  *'  continue  the  battle  for  tariff  reform 

ing:  until  the  cause  of  the  people  is  triumphant"; 

To  suppress  bucket-shops  and  gambling  in  stocks,  demanded  the  repeal  of  all  tariff  taxes  that  en- 
bonds,  petroleum,  ootton,  grain,  provisions,  and  other  able  trusts  to  ^  extort  from  the  people  exorbitant 
produce.  prices  for  the  products  they 'control " ;  favored 

To  prevent  the  wasting  of  natural  m».  "  just,  liberal,  and  equitable  pension  laws  " ;  de- 

To  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  adulterated  nounced  the  Republican  National  and  SUte  ad- 

^  To*deflne  and  punish  the  crime  of  riotous  conspiiacv  ™""8^™^io^8  5  ^^^  demanded  home  rule  for  Ohio, 

(designed  for  thS  suppresslonof  White  Cap  oij^niza-  »?^.  ^^^  ^^^^  "^^  enable  the  cities  to  "  choo^ 

^ongl),  '^'^  r     w  their  own  servants  and  control  their  own  affairs. 

Ameuding  the  compulsory  education  law,  to  make        The  Prohibition  and  Union  Labor  parties  also 

it  more  effective.  held  State  conventions  and  put  full  tickets  in 

Amending  the  election  lawd,  to  prevent  loitering  the  field, 
around  the  polling  places  or  the  distribution  of  tick-        The  canvass  was  exciting  and  exceedingly  bit- 

ets  by  unauthonied  pemons  on  the  day  of  election.  ^^r  between  the  leading  candidates  for  Governor. 

Constitutional  Amendments. — The  Jjegis-  Charges  and  countercharges  of  a  personal  nature 
lature  provided  for  the  submission  to  the  elect-  were  made  in  the  speeches  of  the  two  candidates, 
ors  at  the  November  election  of  three  proposed  The  result  was  the  election  of  the  Democratic 
amendments  to  the  Constitution :  No.  1  changed  candidate  for  Governor,  a  contested  election  of 
the  system  of  levying  taxes,  giving  the  General  the  Republican  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Gover- 
Assembly  power  to  levy  taxes  with  no  other  re-  nor  (who  was  afterward  unseated  by  the  Senate, 
striction  than  that  "  taxes  shall  be  uniform  on  and  his  Democratic  competitor  ffiven  the  place), 
the  same  class  of  subjects,"  and  retaining  the  and  the  election  of  all  the  other  Republican  can- 
exemption  exceptions  of  the  Constitution.  No.  2  didates.  The  votes  as  returned  were  as  follow : 
provided  for  legislative  single  districts,  every  Governor— Joseph  B.  Foraker,  868,551;  James 
county  being  entitled  to  at  least  one  representa-  E.  Campbell,  8711,428 ;  J.  B.  Helwig,  Prohibition, 
tive,  wid  the  more  populous  counties  being  di-  26,504 ;  J.  H.  Rhodes.  Union  Labor,  1,048.  Lieu- 
vided  into  districts  with  one  representative  each.  tenant-Governor — Elbert  L.  Lampson,  Republi- 
No.  3  provided  for  biennial  elections  and  the  can,  375,090 ;  William  V.  Marouis,  Democrat, 
holding  of  local  elections  in  November  instead  875,068;  LambertisB.  Logan,  Pronibition,  26,587; 
of  in  April.  The  Constitution  requires  a  major-  Francis  L.  Rice,  Union  I^bor,  1,120.  Attomey- 
ity  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  election  to  secure  General— David  K.  Watson,  R.,  377,140;  Jesse 
the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  M,  Lewis,  D.,  373,385 ;  E.  J.  Pinney,  P.,  26,439 ; 

At  the  election  held  in  November  the  taxation  William  Baker,  U.  L.,  1,140.  Judge  of  Supreme 
amendment  received  245,488  votes,  against  278,-  Court— Franklin  J.  Dickman.  R.,  876,649;  Mar- 
268  negative.  The  single-district  amendment  tin  D.  Follett,  D.,  873,893 ;  Gideon  T.  Stewart, 
received  245,444  yeas  and  259,420  nays.  Those  P., 26,638;  Jesse  M.Johnson,  U.L.,  1,062.  Mem- 
two  amendments  were  therefore  clearly  defeated,  her  of  Board  of  Public  Works— William  M.  Hahn. 
The  biennial-elections  amendment  received  257,-  R.,  377,059;  Frank  Reynolds,  D.,  372,659:  Harvey 
662  yeas  and  254,215  nays,  which  was  a  majority  Clark,  P.,  26,641 ;  Oswald  Dietz,  U.  L.,  1,727. 
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Commissioner  of  Common  Schools — John  Han-         ..   .  .  ...      ,.  .._ j__^ 

cock.  It..  377,1117 ;  Charles  C.  Miller,  D.,  373,391 ;  be  a  fac-sirnile  of  a  contract  in  its  possession,  t 

Frank  C.  Puson,  P.,  38.555 ;  T.  Elliot  Tate,  U.  L.,  this  effett : 

1,058.  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court—UrlMin  H,  Hes-  W*»h™uiok.  D.  C.  JuIv  *.  iws. 
t«r,  R.,  377,021 ;  Israel  J.  C.  Shumaker.  D.,  373,-  We,  the  undersigned,  •gree  to  puy  the  imounw  Mt 
*53;  Henry  D.  McKnight,  P.,  36,605;  Gilbert  opposite,  ur  any  proportionate  part  thereof,  whenever 
A.  PerinB.  U.  L..  1,045.  A  Lecislature  was  also  requested  to  do  bo  by  John  R  MoUui,  upon  '■  Con- 
elected,  the  Senate  standing  19  Democrats  and  ^  ^ll'^l  uIUS"  MvLrnt'of  "L'v  ™rt^orth^ 
17  Bepublicans,  and  the  Souse  60  Democrets  S^„;"h^br*uffib.S^™t  ie  ,mde^UdVb«eaeh 
and  M  Republicans.  ■ub'criptioa  of  five  thouaand  dollan  shall  entitle  the 
Kubacriber  thereof  to  a  ooe-twenticth  inMrest  in  said 

SUA.  (Bve  thonnand  dollan). 
BELL  <Ox'e  Lhouund  dollarg). 
BELL  (Sre  thouaaad  dollan). 
tieles  and  speeches  in  whith 
toded  to  conveyed  the  idea 
ct  iras  connected  with  the 
and  that  a  "  big  steal "  was 
lich  Mr  CampMll  was  con- 
ime  days  the  combat  raffed 
this  paper.  Mr.  Campbell 
t-ence  oc  such  a  contract  at 
it  he  over  had  the  slightest 
ballot-box  bill,  which  had 
ip  for  hearinf:  in  Congress, 
:ted  his  lawyers  to  bring-  suit 
lessthere  was  prompt  relrac- 
he  "  Commercial  Gazette  " 
he  next  sensation  bv  publish- 
1  editorial  acknowliilgmcnt 
the  eJlee^  contract  was  a 
l^ry,  and  that  no  gennine 
per  of  that  kind  was  in  es- 
stenee.  Some  time  afWr- 
ward  it  admitted  that  other 
names,  besides  that  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  were  on  the 
forgod  document,  but  that 
it  had  suppressed  them  in 
publication.  These  addi- 
tional names  were  William 
McKinley.  Jr..  Justin  R. 
Whiting,  B.  Buttcrworth, 
John  Sherman.  S.  S,  Col, 
W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge, 
William  McAdoo,  John  K. 
MePhorson.  F.  B.  Slock- 
bridge.  All  were  forgeries, 
and  subsequent  investiga- 
tion showed  that  none  of 

ceniod  in  the  Dallot-bot 
A  flood  of  admissions  and 
explanations  followed  this 
retraction.  It  was  learned 
that  one  R.  G.  Word,  who 
was  concerned  in  the  manu> 
"  -~  facture  of  the  ballot-boies, 

TH«  Hiw  cBuiiEn  or  coMiMBca.  ciNciHHiTi.  oEto.  Wanted  to  get  Gov.  Fora- 

ker'a  recommendation  to 
The  Ballot-Box  Fnrxery.— The  most  ^nsa-  the  Major  of  Cincinnati  as  smoke  inspectinr  of 
tional  feature  of  the  political  eanvnss.  and  one  that  city.  The  Governor  had  heard  of  a  paper 
that  undoubtedly  inlluenced  the  result  in  no  compromising  Campbell,  McKinley.  and  Butter- 
small  degree,  was  the  ballot-l>ox  forcery.  When  worth,  in  connection  with  the  Inllot-boi,  and 
the  canvass  was  at  its  height.  Gov.  Forakermade  that  Word  could  procure  it.  He  agreed  torec- 
a  speech  in  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  ommend  Word  for  smoke  inspector  if  be  pro- 
referred  to  a  patent  ballotrboi  and  a  bill  tor  its  cured  the  incriminating  paper  for  the  Governor. 
adoption  which  had  been  introduced  in  Congress  Word  obtaineil  genuine  signaturesof  some  of  the 
by  Mr.  Campbell  when  a  Representative  from  individuals,  fabricated  h  contract,  and  by  ape- 
Ohio.     A  day  or  two  later  the  Cincinnati  *'  Com-     cious  pretenses  induccil  a  draughtsman  to  repro- 
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duce  the  sifiniatures  by  tracing  on  the  fictitious  streams,  will  be  very  productive,  but  much,  it  is 

contract.    This  he  gave  to  the  Governor,  and  re-  to  be  feared,  save  in  more  favorable  seasons,  vUl 

ceived  in  return  the  promised  letter  of  recom-  be  a  disappointment."  While  the  country  is  well 

mendation.      The  Governor  was  surprised  and  watered,  much  of  the  water  is  salty  or  alkaline, 

disconcerted  at  finding  other  names  than  those  and  although  the  climate  is  mild,  prevailing  hieh 

of  the  three  he  had  \xen  told  of.  and  did  not  winds  and  dust,  with  occasional  severe  '*  nortn- 

know  how  to  make  use  of  the  paper.   Murat  Hal-  ers,"  are  reported.    The  mean  annual  rainfall 

stead,  of  the  Cincinnati  *'  Commercial  Gazette,"  slightly  exceeds  that  of  western  Kansas,  the  fall 

assumed  the  responsibility  of  using  it,  suppressed  in  April,  May,  and  June,  amounting  to  about 

all  the  names  but  that  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  was  thirteen  inches. 

astounded  on  receiving  the  confession  of  the  The  existence  of  lands  owned  by  the  Govem- 

young  draughtsman  that  the  signatures  were  ment  once  being  known,  albeit  under  specific 

not  genuine.     Subsequentlv  Word  was  found,  stipulations  as  to  the  character  of  settlers  to  be 

and  admitted  that  the  whofe  paper  was  a  fabri-  allowed  thereon,  the  desire  for  possession  seized 

cation,  for  which  there  was  no  foundation  what-  Western    speculators.     In    1879    an    extensive 

ever.    Gi>v.  Foraker  confessed  that  he  had  been  scheme  was  organized  to  take  forcible  posses- 

the  dupe  of  Word's  ingenious  fraud  and  his  own  sion.    Letters  published  and  circulated  m  the 

anxiety  to  defeat  Campbell  in  the  election,  which  States  surrounding  Indian    Territory  declared 

had  made  him  less  cautious  than  he  might  other-  the  lands  public  and  open  to  settlement  by  citi- 

wise  have  been.  zens  of  the  United  States,  and  parties  from  Mis- 

OKLAHOMA.    The  proclamation  of  Presi-  souri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  entered  the  Territory, 

dent  Harrison,  opening  to  settlement  this  tract  carrying  household  p^oods,  farming  implements, 

of  1,887,796*47  acres  in  the  heart  of  Indian  Ter-  etc.,  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  homes.    A 

ritory,  closed  a  long  period  of  discontent  and  proclamation  of  President  Hayes,  April  26, 1879, 

lawless  adventure,  ana  gave  rise  to  a  spectacle  forbade  the  movement,  and  ordered  a  removal 

unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  Western  civ-  of  such  persons  b^  the  military,  if  necessary.    A 

ilization — the  birth  of  a  new  country  in  a  single  second  proclamation  to  the  same  effect  was  issued 

day.    Oklahoma  (meaning  in  the  Indian  Ian-  Feb.  12,  1880.    David  L.  Payne,  leader  of  the 

guage  **  Beautiful  Land  ")  was  originally  a  part  "  boomers  "  from  this  period,  was  repeatedly  ar- 

of  the  Louisiana  purchase  set  aside  for  Indians  rested  by  United  States  troops  and  expelled  from 

bv  act  of  June  80,  1834,  as  the  final  result  of  leg-  the  Territorv,  the  number  of  his  followers  in- 

islation.    Lands  granted  to  the  Creek  Nation  creasing  with  every  successive  expedition.   Rec- 

Feb.  12, 1825,  were  patented  Aug.  11,  1852,  the  ommendations  were  urged  upon  Congress  for 

patent  being  one  of  three  to  the  five  civilized  the  passage  of  more  stringent  laws  regarding 

tribes,  which  included  materially  all  lands  in  the  invasion  of  the  Indian  Territory,  the  penalty  for 

Indian  Territory,    By  treaty  of  Feb.  14,  1833,  which  offense  was  only  a  statutory  fine  of  $1,000. 

the  Seminole  Indians  were  made  part  of  the  Creek  Suit  for  this  being  brought  in  the  nature  of  an 

Nation,  the  main  boundary  between  the  adjacent  action  for  debt,  and  judgment  rendered,  inva- 

lands  of  the  tribes  being  the  North  Fork  of  Ca-  riably  barren  of  result,  the  offender  was  released, 

nadian  river.    By  treaty  of  June  14,  1866  (pro-  to  renew  his  operations.    Twice  at  least  in  every 

claimed  Aug.  11),  the  entire  western  half  of  the  year  until  his  death  from  heart-disease,  Nov.  28, 

domain  of  the  Creeks,  containing  3,402,450*28  1884,  was  Payne,  after  his  arrest  and  removal 

acres,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  settle-  from  the  Oklahoma  district,  bound  over  for  such 

ment  thereon  of  other   civilized    Indians  and  procedings  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.    By  report  of 

freedmen,  the  United  States  to  pav  thirty  cents  Col.  Hatch,  who,  under  proclamation  of  Presi- 

an  acre.    The  Seminole  Indians  also,  by  treaty  dent  Arthur,  July  1,  1884,  dislodged  Payne  and 

of  March  21,  1866  (proclaimed  Aug.  16),  ceded  persons  variously  estimated  to  number  from  500 

for  the  same  purpose  their  entire   domain  of  to  2,000  from  settlements  on  Cherokee  lands,  it  is 

2,037,414*62  acres,  at  fifteen  cents  an  acre,  pur-  shown  that  payments  made  to  this  "  captain " 

chasing  of  the  above  cession  made  by  the  Creeks  and    his    immediate   associates,  for    "  surveys, 

200,000  acres  now  occupied  by  the  tribe.    On  the  claims,  town-lots,  and  initiation  fees,"  had  to 

lands  thus  ceded,  known  as  the  Oklahoma  dis-  that  date  aggregated  nearly  $100,000.     Every 

trict,  were  located — by  law,  treaties,  and  Execu-  member  of  the  "colony"  was  provided  with  a 

tive  orders — on  the  east,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  certificate  as  follows : 

Pottawatomi^  in  1867,  lowas  and  Kickapoos  in  omr.  or  Patk«'«  Oklahoma  Coloht, 

1883,  and  on  the  west  the  Cheyennes  and  Arra-  Wichita,  Kam 188.. 

pahoes  in  1869.    The  remaining  lands,  unoccu-        This  certifies  that ,  having  paid  the 

pied  by  any  Indians,  constitute  Oklahoma,  opened  fee  of  two  dollars,  is  a  member  of  Payne's  Oklahoma 

to  white  settlement  April  22.  1889.  Colonv,  is  entitled  to  all  the  beneflts  and  protection 

From  the  days  of  Don  Diego  Dionisio  de  Pe-  of  said  colony  and  an  equal  voice  in  all  matters  per- 

nalosa,  who  visited  the  country  on  a  mission  *»V^n5  *5?  ^^  the  formation  ofits  local  goveromcnt. 

o?^f 'ZStranTf'wImv^r  ^^Tf  ^^^r-^  p^"id1Si^^n7s:S^S?^'  ?re^  t^t  TC^^'  1^1 

of  Its  beauty  and  fertility,  exaggerated  estimates  (he  seal  of  the  colony  attached. 

of  Oklahoma  have  prevailed,  l^ng  -Gen.  Wesley        Secretary ,  IYeri<Unt, 

Memtt,  military  commander  of  the  distnct  at 

the  time  of  opening,  in  his  report  to  the  War  Fifty  cents  in  addition  was  paid  to  the  secretary. 
Department  for  1889,  thus  brieflv  reconciles  con-  Land  certificates  were  also  issued  to  persons  not 
flicting  statements :  *•  Part  of  tnis  is  fair  farm-  desiring  to  go  personally  into  Oklahoma,  guar- 
ing  land,  such  as  is  found  in  Texas  and  Kansas  an  teeing  160  acres  of  land  in  the  colony  in  con- 
along  the  same  meridians.  Some  of  it,  more  sideration  of  $25.  From  ofRcial  reports  of  the 
especially    the    lowlands   and    that    along  the  War  Department  it  Hf»pears  that  in  the  last  ex- 
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pedition  referred  to,  from  6,000  to  10,000  claims  establishment  (March  1,  1889)  of  a  United  States 

nad  been  surveved  on  the  Cherokee  lands.  court,  with  attorney  and  marshal,  for  the  whole 

On  the  death  of  Payne,  raids  were  organized  Indian  Territory.  Special  provisions  of  the  act 
and  carried  on  by  W.  L.  Couch,  who  with  Cooper,  of  March  2, 18^9,  modified  the  homestead  laws 
Miller,  Eichelburger,  and  others,  had  previously  and  official  regulations.  Land  offices  were  e»> 
acted  as  lieutenant.  In  December,  1884,  he  en-  tablished  at  Guthrie  and  Kingfisher  Stage  sta- 
tered  Indian  Territory  with  a  large  body  of  tion,  and  a  military  force  equal  to  a  regiment  of 
armed  men,  and  encamped  at  Stillwater,  on  the  cavalry  and  more  than  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
Cimarron  river,  defying  removal  by  the  mili-  was  placed  in  the  field,  under  the  command  of 
tary.  On  Jan.  27, 1885,  he  was  obliged  to  sur-  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  the  cavalry  being  disposed 
render,  and  the  party  were  marched  across  the  along  the  border  to  keep  the  coun^  free  of 
Kansas  line,  Couch  and  his  leading  associates  intruders,  until  noon  of  the  designated  day. 
being  then  arrested  under  Federal  warrants  and  From  the  date  of  the  President's  proclama- 
placed  under  heavy  bonds  to  appear  in  the  tion,  a  steadily  increasing  influx  of  home-seekers. 
United  States  courts  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  with  adventurers  of  all  kinds,  took  place  toward 
unlawfully  eng^gin^  in  insurrection  against  the  the  "  promised  land."  Colonies  were  formed, 
authority  of  the  United  States.  The  suits  were  among  which  were  to  be  noted  the  Emporia,  of 
subsequently  dismissed.  Congress  meantime,  20,000,  and  that  of  the  old  soldiers.  Whole  out- 
March  3, 1885  (section  8,  Indian  Appropriation  fits  for  towns,  including  portable  houses,  were 
act),  authorized  the  President  to  open  negotia-  shipped  by  rail,  and  individual  families  in  pict- 
tions  with  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  Cherokees  uresque,  primitive,  white-covered  wagons,  jour- 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  to  settlement,  under  neying  forward,  stretched  out  for  miles  in  an 
the  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws,  the  unas-  unbroken  line.  On  April  18  passage  across  the 
signed  lands  that  had  been  ceded  by  treaties  to  Cherokee  Strip  was  allowed.  On  the  southern 
the  United  States.  border  most  of  the  settlers  were  collected  around 

President  Cleveland,  March  13,  1885,  issued  a  Purcell,  and  numbers  also  filled  the  lands  on  the 

proclamation  declaring  the  determination  of  the  east  and  west.    The  express  warning  given  by 

Government  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  the  closing  clause  of  the  proclamation,  that  "  no 

treaties  with  the  tribes,  and  the  removal  twice  person  entering  upon  and  occupying  said  lands 

or  thrice  yearly  of  large  bodies  of  intruders,  by  before  the  hour  of  12  o'clock,  noon,"  April  I©, 

United  States  troops,  was  continued  until  1887.  1889,  "  will  ever  be  permitted  to  enter  any  of 

In  this  year  no  concerted  movement  was  made.  said  lands  or  acquire  any  rights  thereto,"  acted 

Legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  Oklahoma  in  great  measure  effectually  in  restraining  the 

opening  culminated  in  the  Springer  bill,  which  feverish  impatience  of  settlers,  for  the  assistance 

passed  the  House  of   Representatives  Jan.  1,  of  whom  all  was  done  that  could  be  by  the 

1889.    This  contemplated  the  organization  of  a  troops,  in  constructing  bridges  across  swollen 

new  Oklahoma  Territory,  to  include  Oklahoma  rivers,  etc.    The  law  forbidding  the  introduction 

proper,  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  or  Strip  the  Public  of  ardent  spirits  into  the  Indian  Territory  was 

Land  Strip,  or  No  Man*s  Land,  and  all  that  part  strictly  enforced,  and  to  this  action  was  largely 

of  the  Indian  Territory  not  actually  oocupiea  by  attributed  the  peaceful  entrance  into  and  occu- 

the  five  civilized  tribes.    This  bill  was  lost  in  pation  of  Oklahoma,  despite  the  fact  that  most 

the  Senate.    On  Jan.  19, 1889,  delegates  of  the  of  the  settlers  were  armed.     The  blast  of  a 

Creek  Nation,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  entered  into  bugle,  at  noon  on  a  beautiful  spring  day,  was 

an  agreement  for  the  complete  cession  and  re-  the  signal  for  a  wild  rush  across  all  the  borders, 

linquishment  of  the  western  half  of  their  domain.  Men  on  horseback,  on  foot,  in  every  conceivable 

in  consideration  of  $2,280,857.10,  the  agreement  vehicle,  sought  homes  at  the  utmost  speed,  and 

being  ratified  by  the  Creek  Council  on  Jan.  81,  before  nightfall  town  sites  were  laid  out  for  sev- 

1889,  and  by  Congress  on  March  1.    Authorized  eral  thousand   inhabitants  each.     Upward  of 

delegates  of  the  Seminoles  also,  March  16, 1889,  50,000  persons  entered  the  Territory,  and  be- 

executed  a  release  and  conveyance  of  the  lands  tween  6,000  and  7,000  were  conveyed  from  Ar- 

ceded  by  treaty  of  1866,  $1,912,942.02  having  kansas  City  to  Guthrie  by  rail  in  tne  afternoon 

l)een  appropriated  to  pay  for  the  right,  title,  in-  of  the  first  day.     Serious  disadvantages  were 

terest,  and  claim  in  and  to  the  same,  March  2,  encountered  in  clouds  of  dust,  and  in  scarcity 

1889.    The  sum  of  $4,193,799.12  was  thus  paid  of  water. 

for  an   aj^eregate  of  5,439,865-60  acres.     The        The  total  number  of  homestead  entries  and 

presidential  proclamation  of  March  27,   1889,  filings  made  in  Oklahoma,  to  Nov.  80,  1889, 

opening  the  unoccupied  portion  to  settlement  were  11,847,  covering  1,685,519*55  acres,  and  the 

on  April  22,  defined  the  boundaries.    They  may  amount  received  for  fees  and  commissions  was 

be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  North,  the  Cherokee  $154,753.     Applications  for  town-site    entries, 

Outlet ;  east,  the  Iowa,  Kickapoo,  and  Potta-  which  from  tne  peculiar  condition  of  the  ooun- 

watomie  reservations;  southwest,  the  Canadian  try,  without  authorized    municipal   authority, 

river ;  south,  the  Cheyenne  and  Arrapahoe  res-  could  not  legally  be  received,  but  were  ordered 

ervation ;  northwest,  the  Cimarron  river.    The  to  be  reporteid,  to  June  30,  1889,  numbered  30, 

center  is  traversed  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  8  of  which  were  rejected  on  account  of  gross 

Santa  F6  Railroad,*  constructed  under  act  of  informality,  and  23  await  action  by  Congress. 

July  4,  1884  The  population  of  Oklahoma,  by  report  of  the 

As  thousands  of  persons  were  on  the  borders  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  1889,  is  60,000,  of 

of  the  Territory,  necessitating  as  littje  delay  as  which  20,200  are  distributed  among  28  towns, 

possible  in  allowing  them  to  enter  homes,  no  the  largest  of  which  are :  Guthrie  (including  BasI 

S reparations  for  the  government  of  the  new  and   West   Guthrie,  and  Capital   Hill),  8,000; 

omain  were  made  by  Congress  other  than  the  Kingfisher  and  Lisbon,  3,000;  Oklahoma  City 
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(including  South  Oklahoma  City),  5,000.    The  lish  language  only  should  be  taught    Confed- 

town  of  Grutiirie,  four  months  after  its  founda-  eration  could  not  be  built  up  without  the  svm- 

tion,  had  four  daily  newspapers,  water-works  in  pathy  and  active  aid  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 

operation  for  three  months,  six  banks  (the  first  Mr.  Meredith,  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Conserv- 

of   which  opened  in  a  tent,  with   capital  of  ative),  denied  that  his  party  were  waging  war 

$50,0(X)  on  the  afternoon  of  April  22),  and  char-  against  the  French.    Tneir  aim  was  that  Eng- 

tered  street-car  and   electric-light    companies,  lish  should  be  the  prevailing  language  of  the 

The    Territory   contains    29    schools    and    38  province.    He  took  nis  stand  on  tnat  principle, 

churches,  and  publishes  22  newspapers.    In  the  even  if  the  effect  should  be  to  drive  him  from 

largest  towns,  voluntary  action  of  the  citizens  public  life.    Mr.  Meredith  deprecated  the  estab- 

has  organized  municipal  government;  mayors,  lishment  of  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools, 

city  councils,  tax  collectors,  and  city  marshals  Mr.  Fraser,  Commissioner   of   Public    Works, 

exist,  and  a  court  in  the  nature  of  an  arbitra-  pointed  out  that  the  debate  had  been  principally 

tion  board.  confined  to  the  counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell, 

ONTARIO,  PBOYINGE  OF.    Owin|r  to  the  and  that  in  these  counties  there  were  very  few 

incurable  illness  of  Mr.  Pardee,  Commissioner  of  English-speaking  residents.     The   people  who 

Crown  Liands,  several  changes  were  made  in  the  paid  the  rates  and  supported  the  schools  were 

Cabinet  during  1889.    Mr.  Pardee's  resignation  all  French  or  of  French  descent.    The  motion 

was  accepted,  and  he  was   succeeded  by  Mr.  was  allowed  to  pass. 

Hardy,    lormerlv    Provincial    Secretary.     Mr.  On  March  19,  on  motion  to  go  into  Committee 

Gibson,  of  Hamilton,  was  taken  into  the  Cabinet  of  Supply,  Mr.  Craig  brought  up  the  subject  by 

as  Provincial  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Charles  Drury  movmg  an  amendment  to  this  effect : 

as  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  £nglLih  language  is  the  language  of  the  Prov- 

Finances. — Mr.  A.  M.  Ross,  Provincial  Treas-  inoe  of  Ontario,  a^  no  eystem  of  public  instruction 

urer,  in  his  budget  speech  delivered  on  Feb.  14,  which  does  not  insure  that  in  every  school  aided  by 

showed  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  to  be  $8,-  provincial  funds,  or  suoported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 

587,421.78,  and  the  total  expenditure  $8,586,-  local  taxatioMhe  teachers  employed  are  capable  of 

248.46.      The  latter  sum   incudes  the   money  impartmgmstructionm  the  English  tongue,  and  th^^ 

^^  V        Au     *"*'»^*    ""'f*   ii»^.xt*w»   wic   auvucj  every  pupil  is  instructed  in  it,  and  does  not  recognize 

spent  on  the  new  Parliament  buildmgs,  pen-  ^^  •'act  upon  the  recognition  that  the  English  Ian- 

sions,  railwav-aia  certificates,  drainage  aeE)ent-  piage  isto  be  the  language  of  such  school  and  require 

ures,  etc.    The  ordinary  expenditure  under  the  that  the  books  in  use  intnem,  except  those  employed 

supply  bill  was  $8,007,037.02.    The  assets  of  the  in  giving  religious  instruction,  when  and  where  such 

Erovince  amounted  to  $7,122,455.58,  and  the  lia-  instruction  is  permitted  by  law,  will  be  approved  of 

ilities  to  $887,805.73,  showing  a  surplus  of  $6,-  ^l  ^^  department  having  the  charge  of  educational 

734  649  85                                   o           r             ▼  '  affairs  as  satisfactory  to  this  House,  or  will  meet  with 

French  Languages  in  School8.-One  of  the  ^^  *PP"^^»^  ""^"^^  P^P^^  ^*'^^  P"^^"*^' 

effects  of  the  Jesuits'  Estates  act  of  the  Quebec  Mr.  Craig  claimed  that  there  was  danger  of 

Legislature  was  to  arouse  a  much  stronger  Prot-  the  English  language,  not  at  present,  but  in 

estant  feeling  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  than  the  future,  being  superseded  by  French.    He 

was  manifested  among  the  Protestants  of  Que-  charged  that  there  were  schools  in  the  province 

bee    This  feeling  found  vent  not  only  in  the  in  which  English  was  not  taught,  and  the  teach- 

Anti-Jesuit   meetings    in    Toronto    and    other  ers  of  which  were  not  capable  of  imparting  in- 

Ontarian  cities  and  towns,  but  also  in  the  Leg-  struction  in  that  tongue. 

islature,  where  it  took  the  form  of  general  Mr.  Mowatt,  Premier  and  Attorney  -  General, 
suspicion  of  and  opposition  to  the  develop-  said  the  Government  might  have  approved  the 
ment  of  French  influence  and  the  use  of  the  principle  of  the  motion  had  it  come  in  any  other 
French  language  in  Ontario.  On  March  8  Mr.  lorm  than  as  a  yot«  of  censure  upon  the  Gov- 
Craig  moved  for  an  order  of  the  House  showing  ernment.  But  as  a  constitutional  lawyer  he  was 
the  number  and  location  of  public  schools  in  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Legislature  had 
Ontario  in  which  any  language  other  than  Eng-  the  power  to  prescribe  what  text-books  should 
lish  is  used  in  the*  work  of  teaching,  either  be  used  in  the  separate  schools.  Attempts  had 
wholly  or  in  part ;  a  list  of  text-books  in  any  been  made  to  get  these  schools  to  use  voluntarily 
language  other  than  English  used  in  such  the  text-books  used  by  public  schools, 
schools ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  such  Mr.  Meredith  characterized  the  Premier's  dec- 
schools  using  text- books  other  than  English;  laration  about  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  as  a 
and  the  number  of  teachers  in  such  schools  who  most  dangerous  admission.  Mr.  G.  W.  Koss,, 
can  not  use  the  English  language  in  teaching.  Minister  of  Education,  denied  that  there  was  any 
Mr.  Craig  argued  that  Ontario  is  distinctively  an  evidence  of  French  driving  the  English  language 
English  province,  and  that  the  will  of  the  peo-  from  the  schools ;  and  Mr.  Evanturel  presented 
pie  is  that  it  shall  so  remain.  The  extensive  the  argument  from  a  French  point  of  view, 
teaching  of  French  he  protested  against  as  an  The  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  49  to 
evil.  Mr.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education,  in  reply-  30,  the  division  being  as  follow : 
ing  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Craig  that  implied  Yeas— Blyth,  Clancy,  H.  E.  Clarke,  (Toronto), 
censure  of  the  Government,  claimed  credit  for  Craig,  Creighton,  Cruess,  Fell,  French,  Hess,  Ilud- 
the  administration  on  the  ground  that  jn  1887  wn,  Ingram.  Kerns,  Lees,  Marler,  Meacham,  Mere- 
for  the  first  time  they  had  provided 
should  be  taught  in  every  school  in 

January  1887,  there  were  twenty-seven  schools  ^^^^-^  ^^^^  Ahnstrong,'  Balfour. '  Ballantine, 

in  which  English  was  not  taught ;  in  December  Bjghop,  Bleyard,  Broneon,  Caldwell,  (Jlarke  (Weill 

of  the  same  year  there  were  only  six.     He  was  ingtonj.  Conmce.Dack,  Dance.  Davi*,  Drury,  Evan- 

not  prepared  to  take  the  ground  that  the  Eng-  turel,  Ferguson,  Field,  Fnuwr,  Frccmau,  Garson,  Gib- 


provided  that  English    dith,  Metcalfe,  Miller.  Monk,  Morgan,  Ostronji.  Pres- 
chool in  Ontario.    In     ^'l^^^'•^S^M?"^^K'^w^^"rt^»^^^'^ 
Kwpnf  v.«Avnn  «nlinnl«     Whitney,  WUloughby,  Wood  (nastings),  Wylie~80. 
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son  (Hamilton),  Oib»on  (Huron).  Gilmour,  Gould,  The  high-license  act,  passed  at  this  session, 

Graham,  Haroourt,  Hardy,  Lyon.  McKav,  McLaugh-  raises  the  annual  license  fee  for  retailing  spirit- 

lin,  McMahon,  Maok,  Majter,  Monn,  Mowatt,  Mur-  ^q^^  nialt,  or  vinous  liquors  from  $100  to  $400, 

S2i%^ur;):'^r(^^^^^^^^^  andforret^lingmaluW                          Li- 

der,  Sprague,  Strattou,  Waler8,^Wood  (Brant)-:^9.  senses  may  be  granted  by  the  county  court,  but 

'    *          '  only  when  the  petitioner  has  obtamed  the  signa- 

A  commission  was  subsequently  appointed  to  tures  of  an  actual  majority  of  the  whole  number 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  ques-  of  legal  voters  in  the  precinct  in  which  he  may 
tion,  and  on  Oct.  20  the  Minister  of  Education  wish  to  sell.  No  license  fee  is  imposed  for  sell- 
issued  instructions  to  the  teachers  and  trustees  in^^  in  quantities  of  more  than  a  gallon.  The 
of  those  schools  in  which  French  and  German  ballot  law  was  amended  so  that  the  ballot  paper 
had  been  taught,  the  circular  being  based  upon  to  be  used  at  all  elections  shall  be  procured  by 
the  report  of  the  commission.  The  circular  the  Secretary  of  State  at  State  expense  and  dis- 
dealt  with  text-books,  training  of  teachers,  meth-  tributed  to  the  county  clerks,  from  whom  voters 
ods  of  reaching,  the  use  of  the  English  language,  may  procure  the  blank  sheets.  All  ballots  shall 
and  religious  instruction.  By  the  instructions,  be  printed  on  this  paper.  They  shall  be  12 
boards  were  permitted  to  shorten  the  school  day  inches  long  and  4  incnes  wide  for  every  general 
for  the  purpose  of  devoting  part  of  it  to  religious  election,  and  6  inches  long  and  4  inches' wide  for 
instruction ;  clergy  of  the  various  denominations  every*  special  and  municipal  election.  No  de- 
were  authorized  to  claim  the  right  to  instruct  vice  or  mark  shall  be  printed  or  placed  on  the 
pupils  of  their  own  churches,  once  a  week,  in  back  so  as  to  distinguish  one  legal  ballot  from 
each  school-house ;  and  boards  were  empowered  another.  All  the  candidates  shall  be  voted  for 
to  make  such  arrangements  among  the  various  on  a  single  ballot.  No  ballot  that  does  not  con- 
denominations  as  would  enable  all  to  be  accom-  form  to  all  these  requirements  shall  be  received 
modated  to  the  best  advantage.  or  counted. 

The  License  Law. — On  March  14  Mr.  Mere-  For  the  relief  of  veterans  of  the  Indian,  Mex- 

dith  moved  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Govern-  ican,  and  civil  wars,  and  of  their  widows  and 

ment,  to  the  effect  that  the  mode  of  administer-  children,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  each 

ing  the  license  law  through  the  Board  of  Com-  county  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  two  tenths 

missioners    and    Inspectors    appointed   by   the  of  a  mill  to  raise  a  county  relief  fund.    This 

Government  had  resulted  in  a  partisan  admin-  shall  be  distributed  by  the  commander  of  any 

istration  of    the    law,   undue    mfluence    being  post  of  veterans  in  the  county,  and,  if  there  be 

brought  to  bear  in  the  interest  of  the  party  in  no  such  post,  by  the  county  judge, 

power.    The  Government  denied  the  charge,  and,  An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution,  au- 

after  a  long  debate,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  thorizing  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  registration 

vote  of  48  to  23.  law,  was  proposed  for  the  first  time. 

ORDNANCE,  SMALL  ARMS.    See  Rifles.  The  State  tax  for  the  support  of  the  State 

OREGON,  a  Pacific  coast  State,  admitted  to  University  was  increased  from  one  tenth  to  one 

the  Union  in  1859;  area,  96,030  square  miles;  seventh  of  a  mill  annually,  and  tuition  at  the 

population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  een-  institution  was  made  free  to  all  inhabitants  of 

sus  (1880),  174,768 ;  capital,  Salem.  the  State.    A  State  Reform  School  for  juvenile 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State  offenders  was  established  and  $30,000  appropri- 

officers  during  the  year:   Governor,   Sylvester  ated  for  land  and  buildings.    The  sum  of  $113,- 

Pennoyer,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of  State,  Audi-  000  was  appropriated  to  aid   in   constructing 

tor,  and  Insurance  Commissioner,   George  W.  wagon  roads.    Other  acts  were  as  follow : 


Supreme  Court,  William  W.  Thayer ;  Associates :  Appropriating   $80,000   for   additional    land   and 

Reuben  S.  Strahan  and  William  P.  Lord.  buildinirs  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Corval- 

Finances.— The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  ^^^  $^7^0^  in  aid  of  current  expenses.  Mid  $2,500  in 

the  two  vears  ending  Jan.  1,  1889,  including  a  pavment  of  legal  expens^  incurred  by  the  regents. 

i.«i<,»»«  Af  ftQMOAti'4QQ  r.«    To«    in    iQa-?    J^««  Increasmjf  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commisaioners  to 

*S^n?f«Q«  aJ     !;      r  I               ;  ^^'   ^^^'  ^^^^  three  members,  and  providing  that   they  shall  be 

$2,()34,636.64 ;   the  disbursements  for  the  same  chosen  bienniafly  bv  the  Legislative  Asimbly,  in- 

penod  were  $1,<91 ,258.25,  and  there  remained  atead  of  beinff  appointed  quadrennially  by  the  Gov- 

on  Jan.  1,  1889,  a  balance  of  $243,378.39.     The  ernor. 

general  fund  balance  in  the  same  period  was  re-  Providing  that,  on  petition  to  the  county  court,  half 

duced  from  $100,175.53  to  $30,236.23.     The  as-  o*'the  owners  of  lands  susceptible  of  one  system  of 

sessed  valuation  of  the  State  for  1887  was  $84,-  drainage,  and  representing  one  third  in  area  of  such 

888,580,  and  for  1888  $85,893,429.    For  1887  the  fe°K^'' "^'rpri^y^w!^?^^^^^^ 

L^*.  I    4.  -^ -«  ^  K.o  .«:n     ^:  u-       aaai  Ann  ot    *  lisn  a  system  01  aramajfc  for  Bucn  oiBtnot, 

btate  tax  was  5-2  mills  yielding  $441,420.61 ;  for  To  cbnfer  upon  ceXin  benevolent  or  charitable 

1888  It  was  4  mills,  yielding  $343,573.71.  corporations  power  to  control  and  dispose  of  homeless, 

LegisIatlTe  Session.— The  fifteenth  regular  neglected,  or  abused  children, 

session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  14  and  EstablishingaState  weather  service,  to  be  in  charge 

adjourned    on    Feb.    21.     On   Jan.    22    United  of  a  director  and  having  one  or  more  meteorlocical 

States   Senator  Joseph   N.  Dolph,   Republican,  observers  in  each  county,  and  appropriating  $^,000 

was  re-elected  by  the  following  vote :  Senate —  therefor.                                    j     i     <•     —u  i     ^^ 

rk^iw^i,  oi    n^.r  Ti««r.^..««  /«.u^  ft              4.-  To  prevent  the  production  and  sale  of  unwholesome 

Dolph  21,  Gov.  Pennoyer  (the  Democratic  nora-  ^od,  to  regulate  the  sale  oi  adulterated  food,  drink, 

inee)  9  ;  House— Dolph  46,  Pennoyer  9  ;  scatter-  and  medicine,  and  to  create  the  office  of  State  Food 

ing  votes,  4.  Commissioner. 
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Creatimf  the  county  of  Ilorney  out  of  the  northern  needs  of  the  asylum.   The  cost  of  the  institution 

portion  of  Grant  County.  to  the  State  for  1887  and  1888,  including  trans- 

^  Providmg  a  method  6y  which  lumbermg  and  log-  portation  of  patients,  was  $149,090.48. 

SSLS^^rd^rcl'ir^^^^^^^^  "^Eailroad^ommission.-^^^^^       January 
and  logs.  ^®^'  I^ennoyer  removed  from  olBce  the  two  rail- 
Revising  the  insurance  law.  Toad  commissioners,  George  W.  Waggoner  and 
To  cure  defects  in  tlie  execution  or  acknowledgment  J.  H.  Slater,  appointed  by  him  in  1887,  under 
of  deeds  and  defects  injudicial  sales  of  land  or  sales  the  legislative  act  of  that  year,  on  the  ground 
by  executors.    ,        ^  ,             ^     ,  that  they  had  failed  to  perform  their  duties. 
Revising  the  law  of  descent  of  real  property.  The  friends  of  the  deposed  officials  in  the  Legis- 
Giving  Bub-contractore,  material  men  and  laborere  ^  ^       thereupon  retaliated  by  passing  aresolution 
employed  by  any  person  contracting  with  a  railroad  *?!*'"'^  vw^Ac«t/wii  acw.ii»v*?**  ^j  p««»tiif^  aicov/tubivii 
comply  a  lien  on*its  property.    ^  disapproving  the  action  of  the  Governor  and 
Creating  the  county  of  Sherman  out  of  a  portion  of  sustaining  the  commissioners.    They  also  passed 
Wasco  County.  a  bill  depriving  the  Governor  of  the  power  of 
Providing  that  a  married  woman  may  apply  to  appointing  the  commission,  which  was  by  the 
the  county  court,  at  any  time,  for  an  order  imon  her  same  bill  increased  to  three  members,  andvest- 
husbond  to  support  her  and  her  chUdren  By  him  ing  it  in  the  Legislature.    This  bill  was  vetoed 

Establishing  the  "  Oreffon  Domestic  Animal  Com  ^^  ^^®  Governor,  and  passed  over  his  veto.    The 

mission,"  which  shall  appoint  a  State  veterinarian^  Legislature  elected  under  this  act  J.  H.  Faull, 

to  prevent  contagious  diseases  among  animals.  George  W.  Colvig,  and  Robert  Clow,  as  the  three 

Authorizing  county  courts  to  declare  unnavigable  commissioners.    The  act  provided  that,  as  there 

streams  to  be  public  highways  for  floating  logs  and  was  an  emergency,  it  should  go  into  effect  im- 

timber,  and  to  provide  for  improving  and  preparing  mediately  upon  its  approval  by  the  Governor; 

the  same  for  such  use,  and  for  compensating  riparian  but,  as  the  latter  haa  refused  his  approval,  he 

owners.  a  _    «    i.  ..u^     ^  a  t?  -a  claimed  that  the  clause  became  nugatory,  and 

aX'SZ^^^^Z^  ttt"buT^h»ha'S  that,  under  the  State  Constitution,  if  lawUld 

observe  by  tree-planting  and  exercises  appropriate  ^P^  go  into  effect  for  ninety  days,  at  which  time 

thereto.  the  Jjegislature  would  have  adjourned,  and  he 

Revising  the  public-school  law.  would  have  authority  to  fill  the  vacancy.    Until 

Creating  a  State  Board  of  Horticulture  of  six  mem-  the  ninety  diays  had  expired,  he  claimed,  the 

*>©"•.     .        .  ,  ,  ,  the  act  01  18^7  was  in  force,  and  under  it  in 

MakiMitamisdemeanorforanv  person  to  ask  or  February  he  appointed  W.  H.  Biggs  and  C.  P. 

request  lor  himself  or  another  to  be  placed  on  any  n\^„^v,  *«  u«  ♦l,«  f„^  ^«;i*^«^  »7.TU«««;o«;r«»»«<. 

ju?y,  or  for  a  sheriff  or  other  officer,  upon  such  r^  ^^^"^^  ^,  ^,\*^®  ^^^  railroad  commi^ioners. 

quest,  to  pUoe  any  such  person  on  any  jSry.  He  also  refused  to  approve  the  bonds  of  the  com- 

Creating  a  State  board  of  examiners  in  medicine  missioners  elected  by  the  Legislature,  as  required 

and  surgery.  by  the  act  creating  them.    They,  however,  ob- 

Amending  the  pilotage  law  so  as  to  reduce  pilotage  tained  possession  oi  the  ofilce  room  used  by  the 

fees  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers.     The  former  commission,  and  transacted  the  routine 

compensation  forpilotmg  a  vessel  to  or  from  Astoria  business  of  the  office.    In  order  to  determine 

over  the  b«s  or  from  withm  the  bar  to  the  open  sea^  ^^^^  ^  ^j^       ^^  j      ^    organized,  the 

IS  nxea  at  $4  per  foot  draft  and  2  cento  a  ton  for  each  ^  *>^^^  »jyi.iv*o     »o»v,|^»^.J  vr^is»"^^»  ^ui? 

ton  over  1,000  tons ;  from  or  within  the  bar  and  below  Governor  s  appointee,  W.  H.  Biggs  (Church  hav- 

Sand  island  half  that  rate,  and  from  or  above  Sand  »ng  declined  the  appointment),  applied  to  the 

island  one  quarter.    The  compensation  for  piloting  a  district  court  in  March  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 

vessel  between  Astoria  and  Portland  is  fixed  at  $2  per  to  compel  the  State  Auditor  to  draw  a  warrant 

foot  draft  and  2  cents  for  each  ton  over  1,000  tons,  for  his  salarv.    Judge  Boise,  of  this  court,  on 

[The  State  Supreme  Court  in  July  affirmed  the  con-  April  9,  refused  the  application  on  the  ground 

Sln^?5n7„u  nhlfHt?;^Ww«.«  ^^  that,  iu  coHstruing  the  statute  of  1889,  the  in- 

fou'i^e^'TeS"!  t^t^'d  S^ti&wf  k7'n  ^^^  tention  of  the  Legislature,  rather  than  the  exact 

year,  of  which  eight  weeks  must  be    consecutive,  language  used,  should  be  followed ;  that  the  m- 

[Tliis  act  omits  the  objectionable  ftaturea  of  the  Em-  tention  evidently  was  for  the  act  to  go  into  ef- 

mett  compulsory  education  bill,  which  Gov.  Pennoyer  feet  as  soon  as  it  had  passed  through  the  stages 

vetoed  two  years  ago.  necessary  for  it  to  become  a  law,  although  its 

Penitentiary. — On  June  30  the  number  of  exact    language  was  "after  approval    by  the 

convicts  at  the  Penitentiary  were  305,  of  whom  Governor    ;  that  the  act  of  1889  was,  therefore, 

203  were  employed  in  a  stove  foundry.    The  in  force,  and  the  Governor's  appointees  had  no 

State  receives  under  contract  forty  cents  a  day  standing.     An  appeal  was '  taken  to  the  State 

for  each  of  these  convicts.    Of  the  remaining  Supreme  Court,  before  which  the  question  was 

number,  28  were  employed  in  the  brick  yard,  and  reargued,  and  also  the  question  whether  the  act 

the  remainder  in  miscellaneous  prison   labor,  was  a  usurpation  of  executive  power  by  the 

For  the  two  years  ending  on  Jan.  1,  1889,  the  Legislature.    In  June  this  court  ruled  adversely 

average  number  of  convicts  was  259,  the  lowest  to  the  Governor  on  both  points.    His  next  action 

numl^r  at  any  time  being  240.    During  the  last  was  to  apply  to  the  district  court  for  an  order 

six  months  of  1888  the  number  increa.sed,  and  on  restraining  the  Auditor  from  issuing  warrants 

Dec.  81  it  reached  289.    The  expenditures  for  to  the  new  commissioners,  on  the  ground  that 

the  two  years  were  $68,659.41,  of  which  $41,-  he  had  not  approved  their  bonds,  as  required  by 

903.08  was  repaid  by  the  labor  of  convicts.  the  new  law,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  not 

Insane  Asylum. — The  State  Insane  Asylum  legally  in  office.    This  application,  made  in  Sep- 

at  Salem  contained  about  470  patients  at  the  be-  tember,  was  refused  by  Judge  Boise,  on  the 

ginning  of  1889,  of  whom  more  than  two  thirds  ground  that  his  court  had  no  authority  to  issue 

were  men.    The  institution  is  on  a  large  tract,  such  an  order.    The  Governor  then  began  pro- 

on  which  the  farm  products  are  sufficient  for  the  ceedings  by  quo  warranto  to  try  the  title  of  the 
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commissioners  to  their  office.    At  the  close  of  and  importation  of,  and  interstate  commerce  in 

the  year  the  legislative  appointees  still   held  all  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage ; 

their  place.  should  establish  a  national  monetary  system,  by 

Political. — On  Sept.  14  a  State  convention  which  a  circulating  medium  in  necessary  quan- 

met  at  Salem  to  form  an  amalgamated  party,  tity  shall  issue  direct  to  the  people,  without  the 

which  should  include  Prohibitionists,  Grangers,  intervention  of  banks ;  that  all  chartered  cor- 

Free  -  Traders,   Greenbackers,  American    party  porations  created  by  law  for  the  transportation 

men,  Knights  of   Labor,  Union    Labor   men,  of  passengers,  products,  or  intelligence  should 

Woman  Suffragists,  and  any  others  disaffected  be  regulated  by  national  and  State  law ;  should 

with  the  two  leading  parties.    Many  delegates  establish  a  governmental  land  system  that  will 

were  present,  and  an  organization  was  effected  restore  to  the  public  domain  all  unearned  land 

under  the  name  of  the  "  Union  party,"  the  ob-  grants,  to  be  reserved  for  actual  settlers ;  should 

ject  being  to  secure  influence  and  standing  in  reauire  of  foreigners  a  residence  of  ten  years  and 

the  canvass  of  1890  by  a  union  of  forces.    The  a  aeflnite  test  of  knowledge  of  our  institutions 

platform  agreed  upon  contained  the  following:  as  conditions  of  citizenship;  should  provide  for 

We  declare  that  the  Government  should  pro-  arbitration  that  will  prevent  strikes  and  other 

hibit  the  manufacture,  sale,  supply,  exportation  injurious  methods  of  settling  labor  disputes. 


PABAGUAT,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
(For  details  of  the  census  taken  in  1866,  see 
**  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1887.) 

GoTernment. — The  President  is  Gen.  Patricio 
Escobar,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  Nov. 
25,  1890.  Ilis  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing ministers :  Interior,  CoL  Meza ;  Foreign 
Affairs,  J.  C.  Centurion ;  Finances,  H.  Uriarte ; 
Justice  and  Public  Worship,  M.  Maciel;  War, 
Gen.  Duarte.  The  United  States  Minister  for 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  resident  at  Montevideo, 
is  George  Maney ;  the  American  Consul  at  Asun- 
cion Frank  D.Hill.  The  Paraguayan  Consul- 
General  at  New  York  is  Rafael  R.  Barthold. 

Army. — The  strength  of  the  regular  army  in 
1889  was  1,092  foot  and  284  horse,  besides  an  ar- 
tillery numbering  20  field-pieces.  All  men  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  are  enrolled  in  the  National 
Guard. 

NaTT. — The  navy  was  composed  of  a  screw 
man-oi-war  of  440  tons,  mounting  4  ^ns,  and 
oeing  manned  by  6  officers  and  36  sailors,  and 
two  small  steamers  with  51  marines. 

Finances.— On  Jan.  1, 1888,  the  internal  debt 
amounted  to  $1,068,891,  and  the  foreign  debt  to 
$4,250,000.  The  income  of  the  state  in  1888 
was  derived  from  the  following  sources:  Land 
sales  and  leases,  $1.915,445 ;  revenue  from  cus- 
toms, $1,389,132;  taxes,  $246,868,  together, 
$3,551,445. 

Postal  Service. — The  number  of  items  of 
mail  matter  handled  in  1888  was  807,562. 

Commerce. — The  import  of  merchandise  in 
1888  was  $3,289,000,  compared  with  $2,442,000 
in  1887,  and  the  exports  $2,588,000  against 
$2,005,000,  showing  a  notable  increase.  The 
custom-houses  yielded  in  1888  a  revenue  of 
$1,389,000,  against  $1,153,000  in  1887.  The 
chief  products  exported  in  1887  were  :  Tobacco, 
4,014  tons;  yerba-mate  or  Paraguay  tea,  6,410 
tons;  81,000  hides,  34.000,000  oranges,  and  193,- 
776  running  yards  of  cabinet  wood.  There  en- 
tered Paraguay  river  in  1887  392  vessels  from 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres.  where  they  ar- 
rived with  cargo  for  Para^ay,  278  being  steam- 
ers, the  total  tonnage  being  93,545 ;  and  there 
sailed  with  Paraguayan  cargoes  392,263  of  these 
steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  93,036.    River  navi- 


gation was  represented  by  1,110  vessels  of  41,259 
tons  ascending  the  river,  and  1,046  with  41,624 
descending  it. 

Colonization.— The  Chambers  voted  $200,000 
toward  aiding  immigration  and  colonization* 
that  being  four  times  the  amount  the  Govern- 
ment had  applied  for. 

PARIS  EXPOSITION.  The  World's  Fair 
or  Universal  Exposition  held  in  Paris  in  1889  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  French  independenoe* 
was  opened  by  President  Camot  on  May  6,  and 
closed  on  Nov.  6,  with  a  brilliant  file,  after  a 
successful  existence  of  six  months.  This  fourth 
and  largest  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  the  "  city 
of  devices  "  was  visited  by  25,000,000  paying  vis- 
itors, against  12,000,000  to  the  Exposition  of 
1878,  and  8,000,000  to  that  of  1867.  Of  this 
number  5,000,000  were  from  the  provinces  of 
France  and  1,500,000  foreigners,  divided  as  fol- 
low :  English,  380,000 :  Belgians,  225,000 ;  Ger- 
mans, 160,000 ;  Spaniards,  56,000 ;  Swiss,  52,000 ; 
Italians,  38,000;  Austrians,  32,000;  Russians. 
7,000;  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Roumanians,  6,000; 
Portuguese,  3,500;  Scandinavians,  2,500;  Asi- 
atics, 8,000 ;  Algerians  and  other  Africans,  12,- 
000;  North  Americans,  90,000;  South  Ameri- 
cans, 25,000.  The  number  of  exhibitors  was 
more  than  60,000,  and  the  number  of  recom- 
penses awarded,  33,139 ;  903  grand  prizes  were 
distributed;  5,153  gold,  9,690  silver,  and  9,323 
bronze  medals;  and  8,070  names  received  hon- 
orable mention. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  Exposition,  not  in- 
cluding that  along  the  river  oanks,  was  175 
acres.  The  first  exposition,  held  at  Paris  in 
1855,  was  confined  within  the  Champs-Elys^ ; 
in  1867  part  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  occu- 
pied, and  in  1878  the  Hill  of  the  Trocad^ro  was 
also  included,  the  palace  of  the  same  name  bein^ 
built  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  The  Exposition  of 
1889  filled  both  of  these,  extending  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  along  the  Quay  d'Orsay,  and  into  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides,  550  x  270  yards. 

In  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  political 
principles  of  which  the  Exposition  of  18i89  com- 
memorated the  triumph,  the  only  nations  that 
officially  participated  were:  The  United  States 
of   America,    Mexico,  the  Central    and  South 
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American  republics,  Santo    Dcmingo,   Greece,  contained  a  panorama  of  the  countries  of  its 

Monaco,  Norway,  Servia,  Switzerland,  San  Ma-  production    in  Asia   and    the    United    States, 

rino,  Japan,  Persia,  Siam,  Morocco,  the  Hawai-  Along  the  river  bank  were  annexes  of  the  group 

ian  Islands,  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  the  of  machinery,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  marine 

British  colonies  of  Victoria  ana  New  Zealand,  and  river  exhibit  on  the  other.    At  the  extremity 

acting  independently  of  the  imperial  authority,  was  the  panorama  of  the  Compagnie  Transatlan- 

Qermany,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Montenegro  de-  tique.    The  Street  of  Human  Habitations,  par- 

clined  representation.     Austria-Hungary,    Bel-  allel  with  the  river,  designed  by  M.  Charles  Gar- 

fium^  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  nier,  architect  of  the  Grand  Opera,  was  one  of 
Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Roumania,  Portugal,  Lux-  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  sights  of 
embourg,  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  China  were  unoffi-  the  exposition.  A  series  of  forty-two  small  con- 
cially  represented  by  private  committees.  Smftll  structions,  of  various  styles  and  shapes,  repro- 
subsidies  were  given  by  some  of  these  countries,  duced  the  abodes  of  mankind,  from  the  cave- 
The  invitation  of  the  French  Government  was  dwelling  of  the  prehistoric  ages.  All  nations  and 
accepted  by  act  of  Congress,  May  10, 1888,  and  civilizations  were  representea,  a  humorous  sense 
$250,000  was  appropriatSi  for  expenses  inciden-  of  contrast  of  climate  controlling  in  the  disposi- 
tal  to  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States.  A  com-  tion,  and  the  culmination  of  the  whole  being 
missioner-general,  assistant  commissioner-gen-  reached  in  a  French  mansion  of  the  Renaissance, 
eral,  and  nine  scientific  experts,  one  for  each  of  reserved  as  a  ecUon  of  honor  for  the  President 
the  nine  groups  into  whicn  the  exposition  was  when  visiting  the  exposition.  The  street  ex- 
divided,  were  appointed,  and  freights  were  paid  tended  alona^  the  whole  front  of  the  Champ  de 
to  and  from  Paris  on  all  exhibits.  The  exhibit  Mars,  on  either  side  of  the  Jena  Bridge,  facing 
of  the  United  States  ranked  fourth  in  size,  which  rose  the  Eiffel  Tower  of  iron-work,  984 
There  were  1,500  exhibitors  from  the  United  feet  high,  begun  Jan.  28,  1887,  and  completed 
States.  March  31,  1889,  without  accident  or  miscalcula- 
The  decree  for  the  Exposition  of  1889  was  pub-  tion.  The  base,  covering  two  and  a  half  acres, 
lished  in  the  "  Journal  OflSciel,"  Nov.  10, 1»84 ;  was  formed  by  four  piers  of  masonry  85  feet 
but  work  on  the  grounds  did  not  begin  before  the  thick,  arranged  in  a  quadrangle  112  yaras  souare, 
first  months  of  1886.  The  directors  of  the  en-  facing  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  These 
terprise  were :  M.  Charles  Adolphe  Alphande,  piers  rest  upon  iron  caissons  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
civil  engineer,  Director  of  Public  Works,  sev-  49  feet  on  tne  side  nearest  the  Seine  and  29i  feet 
enty-two  years  of  age,  who  beautified  Paris  un-  on  the  opposite  side,  into  which  concrete  was 
der  Napoleon  III,  and  cleared  away  its  ruins  poured.  By  means  of  hydraulic  presses  sunk  in 
after  the  siege ;  M.  Georges  Berger,  manager  the  foundations,  any  one  or  all  oi  the  four  up- 
and  director  of  arrangements,  exhibits,  etc. ;  and  rights  can  be  raised  or  lowered  if  necessary.  The 
M.  Grison,  financial  director.  All  exhibits,  as  iron  weighs  7,000  tons,  and  consists  of  12,000 
in  1878,  were  divided  into  9  groups  subdivided  pieces,  fastened  with  2,500,000  rivets.  The  gird- 
into  85  classes,  as  follow :  Group  I,  works  of  ers  and  beams  are  hollow,  and  the  upright  stand- 
art,  in  5  classes;  Group  II,  education  and  in-  ards  have  a  breadth  of  two  feet,  while  to  the 
struction — apparatus  and  processes  used  in  the  top  the  interval  between  successive  horizontal 
liberal  arts,  in  11  classes;  Group  III,  furniture  beams  is  33  feet.  The  four  uprights,  inclined  at 
and  accessories,  in  13  classes;  Group  IV,  tex-  an  initial  angle  of  54°,  pass  distinctly  visible 
tile  fabrics,  wearing  apparel,  and  accessories,  in  through  two  platforms,  combining  to  form  a 
11  classes;  Group  v,  extractive  arts — raw  and  single  shaft  at  the  height  of  590  feet.  On  the 
manufactured  products,  in  7  classes ;  Group  VI,  first  platform,  230  feet  nigh,  and  having  an  area 
apparatus  and  processes  of  mechanical  industries  of  about  5,800  square  yaras,  beneath  which  rose 
and  electricity,  in  19  classes ;  Group  VII,  food-  the  St.  Vidal  fountain,  29  feet  in  height  and  37 
stuffs,  in  7  classes ;  Group  VIII,  agriculture,  cul-  feet  in  diameter,  were  four  large  restaurants  and 
tivation  of  the  vine,  and  nsh  culture,  in  6  classes ;  12  stalls,  and  on  the  second.  380  feet  high  and 
Group  IX,  horticulture,  in  6  classes.  32  yards  square,  was  the  printing-office  of  the 
The  prominent  features  of  the  Exposition  were  "  Figaro  "  and  "  Petit  Journal,"  from  which  those 
the  Eiffel  Tower  (for  an  illustration  of  which  papers  were  issued  daily,  and  also  another  place 
see  **  Annual  Cyclopaedia "  for  1888,  page  309),  of  refreshment.  The  third  platform  served  only 
Machinery  Palace,  tne  Palace  of  Industries,  the  for  a  change  of  elevators,  of  which  three  systems 
Palaces  of  the  Fine  and  Liberal  Arts,  contained  were  employed.  The  fourth  and  last  platform, 
within  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  postal  and  tele-  13  feet  across,  commanded  a  view  of  90  miles. 

fraphic  exhibits,  the  sections  of  war  and  public  Still  higher  was  a  large  double  lantern,  89  feet 

ealth,  and  the  exhibits  of  the  colonies  and  pro-  high,  destined   to  be  used  as  an   observatory, 

tectorates  of  France,  in  the  Esplanade  des  Inva-  which  was  closed  to  the  public.    Over  all  fioated 

lides,  the  agricultural  display  along  the  Quay  the  fiag  of  France,  and  the  electric  beacon,  sup- 

d'Orsav,  and  the  horticultural  in  the  park  of  the  plied  by  engines  of  500  horse-power,  visible  for 

TrocaJ^ro.  40  miles,  gleamed   through  tricolored  glasses. 

Beginning  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  par-  The  steps  to  the  tower  numbered  1,796,  but  as- 

allelogram,   containing    4,733,000   square    feet,  cent  was  forbidden  except  by  elevator  after  the 

stretching  between  the  Seine  and  the  £cole  Mili-  second  platform.    The  ascents  averaged  20,000 

taire,  and  bounded  on  the  two  sides  by  the  ave-  daily,  and  the  tower  was  capable  of  containing 

nues  de  la  Bourdonnais  and  Suffren.  connecting  10,000  persons  at  a  time.    The  total  cost  was 

with  the  Trocad^ro  by  the  bridge  of  Jena,  the  $1,500,000.    The  tower  will  stand  for  fifty  years, 

first  exhibit  encountered  was  that  of  the  uses  and  will  be  used  for  astronomical,  meteorologi- 

and  preparations  of  petroleum,  in  two  small  pa-  cal,  and,  in  case  of  war,  strategical  observations, 

vilions  on  either  side  of  the  bridge,  one  of  which  No  lightning  conductor  is  required,  as  the  tower 
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itself,  by  special  communication  with  the  aque-  $1,350,000.     Each  covered  202,233  square  feet, 

ous  subsoil,  acts  as  a  protection  to  an  enormous  and  each   was  surmounted   by  a   polychrome 

space.    As  the  result  of  private  enterprise,  to  cupola  183  feet    high.     Both  were  connected 

which  the  state  contributed  $300,000  only,  it  with  the  Palace  of  industries  by  the  Chdleries 

will  remain  twenty  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Rapp  and  Desaix,  named  from  the  avenue  and 

company  of  the  projector,  after  which  it  will  street  terminating  at  these  points,  where  were 

pass  to  the  Government.    The  receipts  to  the  also  two  of  the  entrances  to  the  Exposition, 
close  of  the  ex]3osition  were  $1,800,000.  The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  contained  two  dis- 

The  individual  exhibits  of  numerous  coun-  tinct  expositions— -a  decennial,  which  was  inter- 
tries  and  influential  industries,  in  special  build-  national,  and  a  cenntenial,  French  onl^,  immedi- 
ings  constructed  at  their  own  expense,  were  a  ately  beneath  the  dome.  The  exhibit  of  the 
lewling  feature  of  the  Exposition.  To  the  right  United  States  in  this  department  was  particu- 
of  the  tower,  facing  the  central  dome  of  the  ral-  larly  creditable,  and  included  665  works  by  252 
ace  of  Industries,  were  the  structures  of  the  artists.  Art  exhibits  were  made  by  countries 
South  American  republics,  resplendent  among  having  no  industrial  representation,  Qennany 
them  that  of  the  Argentine,  costing  $300,000.  being  accommodated  with  a  separate  room. 
That  of  Mexico  had  the  form  of  an  Aztec  tem-  Sculptures  werQ  disposed  in  the  &^lery  Rapp, 
pie.  The  pavilion  of  the  Suez-Panama  Com-  overflowing  even  into  the  gardens,  and  moaeis 
pany,  carried  out  in  the  Egyptian  style,  con-  of  architecture  upon  its  balcony, 
tained  models  of  the  canals  in  question,  and  a  In  the  Palace  of  the  Liberal  Arts  was  a  retro- 
model  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  was  also  to  be  spective  view  of  the  Industry  of  Man,  in  four 
seen  in  the  pavilion  of  that  country.  In  this  grand  divisions,  the  fifth,  the  Art  of  War,  form- 
s()uare  were  a  children's  palace  for  the  exhibi-  ing  a  separate  exhibit  in  the  Esplanade  des  In- 
tion  of  toys,  an  international  theatre,  the  Ocean  valides.  The  history  of  man  and  the  anthropo- 
Pavilion,  a  terrestrial  globe  thirty -nine  feet  logical  sciences;  the  history  of  the  several  Ub- 
in  diameter,  one  millionth  of  the  dimensions  eral  arts,  among  which  that  of  the  theatre  was 
of  the  earth.  The  pavilions  of  Uruguay,  Santo  especially  charming;  the  history  of  the  arts  and 
Domingo,  Paraguay,  and  Guatemala  extended  trades,  in  which  printing  and  photography  were 
in  line  behind  the  Palace  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  prominent ;  and  the  history  oi  means  of  trans- 
followed  by  those  of  Hawaii,  India,  China,  Rou-  portation,  were  traced  in  the  infinite  ramifi- 
mania,  Siam,  Morocco,  and  Egypt,  to  the  Pal-  cations  easily  imaginable,  with  the  extreme  of 
ace  of  Machines,  the  conclusion  being  the  Cairo  scientific  art.  Education,  primarv  and  second- 
Street — an  exact  reproduction — which  was  the  ary,  and  professional  and  technical,  bore  a  large 
subject  of  universal  comment  and  admiration,  part.  An  exhibition  of  musical  instruments 
Actual  gateways  and  masonry  brought  from  was  held  in  the  center  of  the  Gallery  D6saix, 
Cairo  itself,  and  donkeys  in  the  street,  in-  and  a  portion  of  the  exhibit  of  foreign  nations 
creased  the  illusion.  The  corresponding  frinc'e  belonging  to  Group  III  were  also  obliged  to  be 
of  individual  exhibits  along  the  Avenue  de  la  accommodated  in  this  palace  and  the  gallery 
Bourdonnais  consisted  of  metallur^c  and  ce-  named.  Beneath  the  central  dome  was  an  im- 
ramic  industries  of  France,  of  technical  interest  mense  balloon,  representing,  with  the  history  of 
(with  a  diamond-cutting  establishment  of  Cape  aerostation,  the  culmination  of  transportation. 
Colony),  terminating  in  the  Pavilion  of  the  Press.        One  of  the  most  novel  and  striking  features 

Exhibitions  of  water-colors  and  pastels,  an-  of  the   Exposition  was  the   gorgeous  central 

nexes  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  the  pavilion  of  dome  of  the  Palace  of  Industries,  195  feet  high, 

Monaco,  a  Turkish  tobacco  exhibit,  the  Theatre  and  ha\ing  an  exterior  diameter  of  120  feet, 

of  Folies-Parisiennes,  a  Finnish  pavilion.  Nor-  The  frieze  within  was  painted  by  Lavastre  and 

wegian  and  Swedish  chalets,  a  Dutch  diamond-  Carpezat  to  represent  a  procession  of  the  na- 

cutting  establishment,  the  Eiffel,  the  Gas,  and  tions  of  the  earth.    The  same  was  surmounted 

the  Telephone  pavilions,  with  a  French  tobacco  by  a  statue  of   France  distributing  crowns,  30 

factory,  substantially  completed  the  square  to  feet  high,  by  Delaplanche.     Within  this  dome 

the  left  of  the  tower.  and  the  pavilions  on  either  side  were  exhibits 

In  the  central  garden,  distinguished   for  its  of  the  national  manufactures  of  France — mosa- 

beauty,  adorned  with  statues  and  trees,  sheltered  ics,  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  tapestry  and  Sevres 

with  awnings,  and  having  in  its  midst  the  Coutan  china.    The  palace  itself,  a  vast  prallelogram, 

fountain  illuminated  after  night  by  electric  lights  flanked  by  two  wings,  covered  1,138,930  square 

in  subterranean  galleries,  cast  through  colored  feet,  and  cost  $1,150,000.    With  the  dome  and 

glasses,  with  an  effect  of  indescribable  loveli-  portal,  it  was  the  work  of  the  architect  Bou- 

ness,  were  the  two  pavilions  of  the  city  of  Paris,  vard.    Along  the  entire  front  and  both  wings 

devoted  to  Public  Works  and  Art,  and  to  Educa-  ran  a  gallery  of  restaurants, 
tion  and  Public  Charities.  Exhibits   of  France   nearly  fllled  the   main 

The  buildings  of  the  Exposition  as  a  whole  building,  or  about  two  thirds  of  the  space, 
represented  an  advance  over  those  of  1878,  the  Those  of  foreign  nations  were  accommodated  as 
iron  framework  of  all  being  relieved  by  terra-  follow :  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  55,345 
cotta  moldings  and  ornaments  of  masonry,  lead,  square  feet ;  Denmark,  4,475 ;  Belgium,  39,435 ; 
zinc,  brass,  glass,  etc.,  producing  a  charming  and  the  Netherlands,  12,768 ;  in  the  wing  border- 
effect.  Combinations  or  color,  moreover,  were  ing  the  Avenue  de  la  Bourdonnais,  the  United 
subordinated  to  harmony  of  design.  Opposite  States,  33,516 ;  Spain,  11,198;  Portugal,  5,^4; 
each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  central  garden,  Roumania,  4,475 ;  Norway,  10,294 ;  San  Marino, 
and  extending  about  half  its  length,  the  twin  2,237 ;  Greece,  6,045 ;  Servia,  4,701 ;  in  that  bor- 
Palaces  of  the  Fine  and  Liberal  Arts  were  the  dering  the  A  venue  Suffren,  "  the  countries  of  the 
work  of  a  single  architect,  M.  Formige,  and  cost  sun,"  Japan,  Siam,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  extending 
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in  line  to  the  Palace  of  Machines,  and  occupy-  of  Elihu  Thompson  also  created  much  interest, 

ing  jointly  22,805  square  feet.    Austria-Hun-  Switzerland  excelled  in  hydraulic  apparatus,  Bel- 

gary  and  Kussia  alsa  occupied,  the  one  27,871  gium  in  heav^  machinery  and  mining-gear,  while 

square  feet  and  the  other  20,169,  in   the  main  no  new  machines  and  but  few  in  motion  were 

building.     Each  wing  contained  three  arcades  contained  within  the  section  of  Great  Britain, 

at  right  angles  to  the  seven  of  the  main  build-  Fourteen  classes  of  the  nineteen   belonging  to 

ing.    These  last  were  divided  by  a  central  gal-  Group  VI  could  be  accommodated  within  the 

lery  550  by  150  feet,  to  the  Palace  of  Machines,  palace.    A^cultural  machines  were  exhibited 

ana  100  feet  in  height,  containing  distinctive  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  others  in  other  parts  of 

and  distinguished  French   products,  notably  a  the  Exposition. 

gilded  organ   for  a  church,  a  monumental  or-  Following  the  Quai  d'Orsay  were  encountered 

can,  and  superb  bronzes.     Prom   this  gallery  the  exhibits  of  Groups  VII  and  VIII,  the  various 

lourteen  enormous  emblematic  doors  gave  access  articles  of  food  for  man  being  presented  in  every 

to  the  classes  of  Group  III  on  the  left,  Group  process  of  cultivation  and  preparation.    These 

IV  on  the  right,  and  Group  V  on  either  hana.  mcluded  cereals,  products  of  the  bakery  and 

The  exhibits  of  class  60  of  Group  VI,  carriage-  cook-shop,  eatable  fats  and  oils,  milk  products 

making,  wheelwright's    work,  harness- makin^^,  and  eggs,  meats  and  fishes,  vegetables  and  fruits, 

and  »Mldlery,  were  also  accommodated  in  this  condiments  and  stimulants,  sugar  and  confec- 

palace.     The  industrial  exhibit  of  the  United  tioner^,  and  fermented  drinks.    Two  parallel 

btates,  falling  far  short  of  what  was  expected,  ^lenes  were  variously  interrupted :  in  tne  first 

and  doing  but  scant  justice  to  the  manufactur-  mstance,  after  leaving  the  Champ  de  Mars,  by 

ers  of  our  country,  yet  made  some  magnificent  the  Palace  of  Food  Products,  containing  3,000 

displays  of  ^old  and  silver  smithing,  and  the  exhibitors,  where  was  to  be  seen  the  carved  tun 

arts  of  the  Upidary  and  glass-maker.    Edison's  of  P^pernay.  holding  200,000  bottles  of  wine. 

Shonographs  and  graphophone  appeared  in  this  Rural  economy,  farm  improvements,  agricult- 
epartment,  separate  from  his  electrical  exhibit  ural  statistics,  instruction,  and  works,  the  culti- 
in  the  Palace  of  Machines.  vation  of  the  vine,  and  useful  and  noxious  in- 
This  structure,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  sects,  were  represented  in  turn.  On  the  banks 
world,  rivaling  as  a  marvel  of  construction  in  of  the  Seine  were  special  exhibits  of  fish  and 
iron  the  Eiffel  Tower  itself,  was  designed  by  M.  oyster  culture,  and  tne  pavilion  of  the  Maritime 
Dutert,  and  executed  by  the  engineers  Contamin,  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  France.  Exhibits 
Charton,  and  Pierron.  It  is  160  feet  high,  1,452  were  made  by  foreign  nations,  individually;  that 
feet  long,  and  880  feet  wide,  and  covers  more  of  the  United  States,  in  particular,  bein^  fine, 
than  11  acres.  Twenty  iron  girders,  resting  and  full  of  interest.  Traffic  across  the  Seme  by 
upon  cast-iron  sockets,  imbedded  in  masonry,  the  bridges  of  Alma  and  the  Invalides  was  not 
describe  arches  that  support  the  glass  roof,  interrupted,  but  both  were  surmounted  by  visit- 
each  girder  consisting  of  two  halves  hinged  in  ors  to  this  part  of  the  Exposition  bt  means  of 
the  center  of  the  roof,  to  allow  for  dilation  foot-bridges,  ascended  by  steps.  At  the  extrem- 
with  changes  of  temperature.  The  weight  of  it^  of  the  quai,  following  an  English  flouring- 
each  is  394  tons.  They  are  70  feet  apart,  except  mill  and  dairy,  and  a  butter-working  establish- 
those  in  the  center,  which  are  several  feet  ment,  was  to  be  seen  the  exhibit  of  the  South 
farther,  and  those  at  the  ends  are  double.  The  African  Republic.  This  division  of  the  Expo- 
iron  employed  weighs  12,000  tons,  and  the  cost  sition  was  visited  by  specialists  mainly, 
of  the  whole  was  $1,500,000.  The  main  entrance  The  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides,  while  present- 
was  on  the  Avenue  de  la  Bourdonnais,  and  was  ing  none  of  the  marvels  contained  witnin  the 
adorned  with  groups  30  feet  high,  represent-  Champ  de  Mars,  yet  possessed  an  interest  of  its 
ing  Steam  (by  Chapu)  and  Electricity  (by  Bar-  own,  and  was  largely  frequented.  On  one  side 
rias).  The  Battle  of  Bouvines,  by  Champigneule,  of  the  broad  avenue  that  divided  it  were  the 
was  the  subject  of  the  stained-glass  window  op-  postal  and  telegraphic  and  aeronautic  exhibits, 
posite.  The  building  was  begun  in  February,  and  a  resumi  of  tne  Art  of  War,  forming  the 
1888,  and  completed  in  October  of  the  same  fifth  section  of  the  History  of  Industry,  con- 
year.  Steam  generators  of  5,500  horse-power  be-  tained  in  a  large  buildinp  480  x  75  feet,  in  the 
hind  the  building  supplied  the  force  that  was  style  of  Louis  XIV.  Witnin  were  materials  and 
applied  by  32  motors  to  the  machinery  in  motion,  processes  connected  with  warfare,  retrospective 
which  filled  four  longitudinal  sections  the  whole  and  modern  illustrations  of  the  French  army, 
length  of  the  building,  four  great  rows  of  shaft-  military  uniforms  and  equipments,  military  bib- 
ing  covered  with  pulleys  serving  as  the  main  liography  and  geographer,  etc.,  and  the  exhibit 
driving  gear.  Machines  not  displayed  in  motion  of  the  Ministry;  of  Marine.  Independent  out- 
occupied]  the  remaining  space  and  the  gallery,  buildings  contained  adjuncts  of  camp  and  field 
An  admirable  view  of  the  whole  was  obtained  service.  Following  were  exhibits  of  hygiene  and 
from  traveling  bridges,  moved  by  electricity,  public  charities,  mineral  waters,  and  s<)cial  econ- 
which  traversed  the  length  of  the  building,  at  omy  (a  co-operative  exhibit  by  profit-sharing 
the  height  of  22  feet,  and  were  in  reality  the  companies),  workmen's  dwellings,  and  the  Soci- 
cranes  used  by  the  workmen  in  the  construction,  ety  for  Assistance  to  Wounded  Soldiers.  Oppo- 
Only  four  foreign  nations  exhibited — Switzerland,  site  were  a  model  school  and  a  panorama  of  all 
Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  England — in  the  Paris;  and,  returning  toward  the  Seine,  a  kam- 
order  given,  in  line  to  the  right  of  the  central  pong^  or  native  Javanese  village,  and  products 
gallery  of  the  Palace  of  Industries.  The  United  of  the  colonies  and  protectorates  of  France  in 
States  occupied  40.000  square  feet,  Edison's  ex-  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  displayed  in  a 
hibit  alone  taking  up  8,000.  This  was  the  most  central  palace,  and  in  pavilions  of  Cochin-China, 
remarkable  display  in  the  hall.    The  collection  Indo-China,  Anam,  and  Tonquin ;  a  pagoda  of 
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Anskor,  relic  of  the  art  of  the  Khmers  of  Cam-  000,000  by  a  guarantee  oompany,  composed  of 

bodia,  garrisoned,  with  the  other  adjoining  build-  railway  corporations,  banks,  etc.,  which  was  sub- 

ings,  by  native  colonial  soldiers ;  a  model  of  the  se<}uently  displaced  (to  enable  the  Government 

Tour  de  Salde ;  native  villages,  too  numerous  for  to  issue  tickets  of  free  admission)  and  reimbursed 

Retail,  of  Cochin-China,  the  Gaboon,  New  Gale-  by  a  second  company,  contributing  21,500,000 

donia^  the  Conc'o,  and  Senegal,  in  which  natives  francs.    Privile^  was  obtained  to  issue  1,^00,- 

pursued  their  daily  vocations ;  an  Anamite  the-  000  lottery-bonos,  of  the  value  of  25  francs  each, 

atre ;  closing  with  the  interesting  and  beautiful  accompanied  each  by  25  tickets  of  admission  to 

Tunisian  and  Algerian  palaces,  with  bazaars,  the  Exposition,  the  bonds  redeemable  at  par 

Kabyle  houses,  and  Arab  tents.  within  a  period  of  seventy-five  years,  without 

On  the  parks  and  gardens  of  the  Exposition  interest,  and  lottery  drawings  to  be  had  in  the 
$500,000  were  expended,  and  in  those  of  the  mean  time.  In  return  for  the  privilege,  the 
Trocadero  alone  4,500  rose-bushes  were  in  bloom,  buildings  of  the  Exposition  belonged  to  the  Gov- 
Fruit-trees  were  planted,  vegetables  and  herbs  ernment.  The  amount  expended  by  the  Expo- 
also  had  place,  and  conservatories  were  numer-  sition  Company  was  $8,000,000,  or  40,000,000 
ous.  Special  exhibits  of  interest  were  the  Jap-  francs,  and  did  not  include  Government  exhib- 
anese  garden  and  the  Dutch  tulips.  Eleven  its,  or  the  expenditures  of  foreign  nations  indi- 
shows  of  cut  flowers  were  held  from  May  6  to  vidually.  Tne  Trocadero,  also,  was  a  relic  of  the 
Oct  23.  A  rustic  house,  a  restaurant,  and  an  Exposition  of  1878.  Of  the  30,000,000  tickets 
aquarium  found  room  in  the  grounds,  and  on  issued,  28,000,000  were  used.  The  price  of  these 
the  right  and  left  of  the  palace,  in  the  fore-  being  greatly  reduced  by  the  combination  of  the 
ground,  by  the  river,  were  the  Pavilion  of  Pub-  lottery,  the  cheapness  of  entrance  enhanced  the 
lie  Works  and  the  Pavilion  of  Forests,  the  latter  popularity  of  the  exhibition.  After  providing 
constructed  of  native  French  woods.  To  the  to  meet  their  engagements,  the  guarantee  corn- 
collections  already  occupying  the  palace  itself  ptny  divided  among  themselves  3,000,000  francs, 
was  added  a  museum  of  ecclesiastical  art.  but  received  no  return  of  capital    The  city  of 

During  the  Exposition  more  than  100  con-  Paris  was  indemnified  by  indirect  benefits  in 

gresses,  national  and  international,  were  held  at  excess  of  its  contribution ;  and,  exclusive  of  the 

Paris,  which  made  use  of  the  immense  "  ani-  value  of  the  buildings,  the  Government  retained 

mated  cyclopaedia "  for  purposes  of  demonstra-  the  3,000,000-f ranc  reserve  fund,  and  received 

tion  ana  inquiry,  and  fifteen  grand  fetes  were  from  the  sale  of  privileges,  tickets,  etc,  about 

given,  either  at  the  Exposition  or  in  connection  5,000,000  francs. 

with  it,  for  which  large  sums  of  money  were  The  officers  appointed  by  the  United  States 
voted  by  the  Government.  Those  that  are  to  be  Government  to  attend  the  Exposition  were : 
noted  in  particular  were  the  commemoration  of  Commissioner-General,  Gen.  William  B.  Frank- 
July  14,  tne  banquet,  on  Aug.  18,  to  15,200  may-  lin,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Assistant  Comroissioner- 
ors  of  Frahce,  and  the  opening  and  closing  fetes  General,  Somerville  Pinkney  Tuck,  of  New  York 
of  the  Exposition  itself,  the  last  attended  by  city ;  Expert  of  Group  I,  Gen.  Rush  C.  Hawkins, 
400,000  persons.  The  inauguration  was  marked  of  New  York  city ;  of  Group  II,  Prof.  Arthur  J. 
by  the  absence  of  religious  ritual,  and  also  by  Stace,  of  Notre  Dame  University,  Ind. ;  of  Group 
the  presence,  unofficial,  of  all  the  diplomatic  III,  David  Urquhart,  Jr.,  of  Helena,  Mont. ;  of 
representatives  of  foreign  jjowers  in  Paris.  Mu-  Group  IV,  Prof.  William  H.  Chandler,  of  Lehigh 
sical  festivals  were  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Tro-  University,  Pa. ;  of  Group  V,  Prof.  Spencer  B. 
cftd^ro,  or  in  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  notably  Newbuiy,  of  Cornell  University,  Nt  Y. ;  of 
the  rendering  of  a  triumphal  hymn  by  Augusta  Group  Vl,  Prof.  Charles  B.  Richards,  of  Yale 
Holmes.  The  distribution  of  prizes  took  place  University,  Conn. ;  of  Group  VII,  A.  Howard 
in  the  latter  building,  Sept.  29.  Outside  the  Clark,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  of  Group  VIII,  Charles 
Exposition  numerous  panoramas  and  historical  V.  Riley,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  of  Group  IX, 
restorations  were  to  be  seen,  the  Wild  West  show  David  King,  of  Newport,  R.  I.  Lieut.  Benja- 
of  Buffalo  Bill  attracting  crowds  of  visitors.  min  H.  Buckingham,  U.  S.  N.,  Capt.  David  A, 

Transportation  within  the  Exposition  was  af-  Lyle,  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S.  A.,  Capt.  H,  C. 

forded  by  a  miniature  railroad  termed  the  De-  Cochrane,  commanding   detachment  of   U.  S. 

cauville,  connecting  the  Champ  de  Mars  with  marines,  and  Lieut.  Paul  St.  C.  Murphy,  U.  S. 

the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  by  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  Marine  Corps,  acted  as  aides  to  the  Commis- 

and  running  along  the  Avenue  Suffren ;    106  sioner-General.    The  other  officers  were :  Chief 

steamboats  plied  on  the  river,  holding  from  250  Engineer,  William  C.  Gunnell ;  Secretary,  A. 

to  300  persons  each.  Bailly-Bianchard ;  and  Asst.  Engineer,  B.  Ab- 

The  progress  that  electricity  has  made  in  the  dank.  Forty-one  jurors  and  sixteen  supple- 
decade  was  forcibly  shown  by  the  contrast  of  mental  jurors  were  appointed  from  the  United 
the  lighting  of  the  two  Expositions  of  1878  and  States,  which  received  58  grand  prizes,  226  gold 
1889.  The  electric  lighting  of  the  last  was  ac-  medals,  262  silver,  219  bronze,  ana  218  honorable 
complish^  by  1,150  arc  and  10,000  incandescent  mentions.  The  decoration  of  Grand  Officer  of 
lamps,  which,  in  contrast  with  gas  here  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  conferred  upon  the 
there,  produced  a  happy  effect.  United  States  Commissioner-General,  and  deco- 

As  a  whole,  the  Exposition  was  a  success,  be-  rations  of  various  degrees  upon  other  officers 

fore  all  things,  as  a  triumph  of  republicanism  and  exhibitors. 

in  France.  The  financial  basis  on  which  it  was  PEDRO  II  d' Alcantara,  ex-Emperor  of  Bra- 
conducted  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows :  zil,  bom  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dec  2,  1825.  He  is 
The  estimate  of  expense  being  43,000,000  francs,  the  head  in  the  direct  male  line  of  the  house  of 
17.000,000  were  contributed  by  the  state,  8,000,-  Braganza  that  has  reigned  over  Portugal  from 
000  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  the  remaining  18,-  the  time  that  Spanish  rule  was  thrown  off  and 
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the  independent  of  the  countrr  recovered   in     wilh  Qrent  Briuin  that  wm  setttod  in  favor  of 
1640.     In   1S07  the  rojsl  (amily  fled  to  Braiil,    Brai:il   by  the  King  of  the   Belgians   in   1862. 
and  in  18JS  the  colony  was  declared  a  kingdom.     In  alliance  with  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
After  the  Portuguese  court  returned  to  Europe    public  he  declared  war  againat  Paraguav  in  1B65 
in  1821.  a  national  Congress,  assembled  in  Riode    and  took  part  in  the  flrst  campaign,  defeating 
Janeiro,  on  May  13,  1833,  chose  Dom  Pedro,  tbe    the  army  with  which  Ocn.  Lopez  iuTaded  Brazif 
ddest  son  of  King  Jofo,  of  Portugal,  Perpetual     The  war  was  not  ended  till  after  the  death  of 
Defender,  and  on  Sept.  7  declared  the  independ-     Lopez,  when   a  peace   was  signed  on  June  20, 
enoe   of  the  country.     On  Oct.   13   Pedro  was    1870,  giving  Brazil  an  aggrandizement  of  terri- 
elected  constitutional  Emperor  under  the  style    tory,     Dom  Pedro  in  May,  1871,  sailed  for  Eu- 
.    ?j  "^  '■     P™  ^^"'  '-  "■''°   "»"r'B*   tfio    rope,   visiting   England.   Prance  (where  he  at- 
Archduchess    Leopol- 
dine  of  Austria,  abdi- 
cated on  April  7,  1881. 
in  favor  of  his  son, 
Pedro  II.    The  infant 
Emperor's  sister  haid 
succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal  in  1836  as 
Maria   II   da   Gloria. 
Pedro  II  was  declared 
of   age  and  assumed 

July  ^,  184oI'and  wm 
crowned  on  July  18. 
1841.  During  his  mi- 
nority the  Qovemment 
was  administered  at 
flrst  by  a  single  Re- 
gent, Dom  Bonafacio 
de  Andrada  e  Silva, 
the  chief  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Andra- 
da's  party  in  1S3S  by 
a  Council  of  Regency. 
He  married  the  Prin- 
cess Theresa,  daughter 
of  King  Francis  I  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  on 
Sept  4,  1843.  Tbe 
Emperor,  soon  after 
assuming  the  govem- 

aolred  the  Ijegislalure. 
This  measure  led  to 
insurrections  in  SAo 
Paulo  and  Minas-6e- 
raes,  the  latter  requir- 
ing the  whole  military 
force  of  the  empire 
for  its  suppression. 
From  that  time  Pedro 
held  himself  aloof 
from  party  struggles. 
Tbe  Democrats  re- 
beUed  again  in  1848  in 
Pemambuco.but  since 
then  the  country  bas 

been    tranquiL       On  """  ''"'"'  "  ■  =»■«■"■«"«  »'  aaiiiu 

Sept.  4,  18S0,  tbe  Em- 
peror issued  a  decree  putting  an  end  to  the  slave-     (ended  the  meetings  of  the  French  Geographical 
trade.     He  aided  Gen.  Urquiza  in  1852  to  over-    Society,  which  baa  elected  him  a  correspond- 
throw  tbe  dictator  Rosas,  of  the  Argentine  He-    ing   member   in    1868},  and  other  countnes  ii' 


tiers  and  the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  bibitinn  in  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  trav- 

river  Plate.     In  1860  he  made  a  jounioy  through  eled   through    Europe   and  the   East,   reaching 

the  provinces,  with  a  view  to  ameliorating  their  Rio  de  Janeiro  ^ain   on  Sept.  S4,  1877.     The 

economical  condition.     His  power  was  crcatly  Emperor  held   himself  al<xj(  from  parties,  and 

strengthened  by  his  firm  atlitude  in  a  dispute  devoted   himself  to   measures   intended   to  de- 
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velop  the  resources  and  adrance  the  prosperity  in  November,  1889,  a  delegation  waited  on  Pe- 
of  Brazil.  His  high  intelligence  ana  prudent  dro  II  at  his  palace  at  Petropolis,  near  Rio  de 
statesmanship  made  him  one  of  the  most  popu-  Janeiro,  and  told  him  that  his  estates  would  be 
lar  sovereigns  in  the  world.  The  great  act  of  left  to  him  and  his  civil  list  continued  if  he 
his  reiffn  was  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Through  would  sign  an  abdication.  He  said  he  would 
his  innuence  the  Parliament  in  August,  1871,  yield  only  to  force,  aud  repeated  it  when  the 
^ve  its  approval  to  a  preliminary  measure  for  same  offers  were  made  to  him  in  prison  in  Rio 
its  gradual  extinction.  Broken  in  health  and  de  Janeiro.  At  length,  with  his  wiie  and  daugh- 
apparentlv  destined  soon  to  die,  he  left  Bra-  ter  and  her  husband  and  two  children,  he  was 
zil  in  1886  for  medical  treatment  in  Europe,  re-  placed  on  a  steamer,  and  under  t]xe  escort  of  a 
signing  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  his  man-of-war  was  taken  to  Portugal,  where  sooa 
elder  daughter,  Isabel,  who  was  the  heir-appar-  afterward  the  Empress  died, 
ent,  the  two  sons  of  the  Emperor  having  died  in  The  ex-Emperor  is  noted  for  his  scientific  and 
infancy.  The  Crown  Princess,  whose  husband,  literary  accomplishments.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
Louis  Philippe  d'  Orleans,  the  Conde  d'Eu,  was  ber  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  since 
commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces,  but  1877.  He  is  proficient  in  English  and  German, 
very  unpopular  in  the  army,  was  esteemed  for  as  well  as  in  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  French, 
her  good  qualities  of  heart,  but  was  dreaded  and  and  has  always  been  a  liberal  patron  of  art,  sci- 
disliked  by  all  classes  of  Brazilians  on  account  ence,  and  literature,  and  has  taken  a  deep  inter- 
of  her  religious  and  political  prejudices.  Unlike  est  in  mechanical  progress  and  in  industrial  and 
the  father,  she  insisted  in  interfering  in  political  commercial  matters. 

questions.  Pedro  had  p]it  an  end  to  the  politi-  PENNSYLTANIA,  a  Middle  State,  one  of 
cal  influence  of  the  clergy  and  destroyed  their  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution 
pretensions  to  domination  by  his  vigorous  atti-  Dec.  12,  1787;  area,  45,215  square  miles;  popu- 
tude  toward  the  bishops  in  1874,  two  of  whom  lation  according  to  the  last  decennial  census, 
were  imprisoned  for  two  years.  He  had  signed  (1880),  4,282,891 ;  capital,  Harrisburg. 
decrees  tjanishing  the  Jesuits  and  other  oiSers,  GOTernmeiit. — Tne  following  were  the  State 
and  ordaining  that  the  great  possessions  of  officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  James  A. 
the  monasteries  should  eventually  escheat  to  the  Beaver,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Will- 
state.  His  daughter  recalled  the  Jesuits,  who  iam  T.  Davies;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  W. 
were  not  legally  permitted  to  reside  in  Brazil,  Stone  ;  Treasurer,  William  B.  Hart,  who  died  on 
and  other  expelled  orders,  secured  for  them  the  Nov.  8,  and  was  succeeded  bv  William  Livsey ; 
charge  of  education,  gave  foreign  Jesuits  a  con-  Auditor-General,  Thomas  McCamant ;  Secretary 
trolling  influence,  not  only  over  the  court,  but  of  Internal  Affairs,  Thomas  J.  Stewart ;  Attor- 
also  over  the  secular  clergy,  who  resented  their  ney-General,  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick ;  Superintendent 
censorship  and  espionage.  The  Republicans,  of  Public  Instruction,  E.  E.  Higbee,  who  died 
who  have  long  formed  a  majority  of  the  domi-  on  Dec.  13  ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  J.  M. 
bant  claSvS,  although  the  electoral  machinery  did  Forster;  Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
not  admit  of  their  playing  an  important  part  in  Edward  M.  Paxon ;  Justices,  James  P.  Sterrett, 
Parliament,  which  has  always  been  made  up  Henry  Green,  Silas  M.  Clark,  Henry  W.  Will- 
almost  entirely  of  representatives  of  the  party  iams,  James  T.  Mitchell,  and  J.  B.  McCollum. 
that  happened  to  be  m  power  and  in  control  of  Finances.  —  The  balance  remaining  in  the 
the  elections,  declared  that  the  empire  was  safe  treasury  on  Dec.  1,  1888,  was  $3,687,035.65 ;  for 
as  long  as  Pedro  lived,  but  that  there  would  be  the  year  ensuing  the  total  receipts  were  $8,465,- 
no  third  reign  in  Brazil.  A  measure  of  the  Re-  399.22,  of  which  $6,528,956.91  accrued  to  the 
gent  Isabel  precipitated  the  revolution  in  No-  general  fund  and  $1,936,442.31  to  the  sinking 
verabcr,  1889,  after  the  return  of  the  sick  Emperor  fund :  the  expenditures  for  the  same  time  were 
to  Philippopolis.  The  slaves,  many  of  them  be-  $8,182,847.34;  the  balance  remaining  in  both 
lieving  that  they  were  legally  free  but  were  held  funds  on  Nov.  30,  1889,  was  $3,969,587.53.  The 
in  bondage  by  their  masters  without  warrant  of  expenditures  from  the  general  fund  were  larger 
law,  encouragetl  by  the  alx)litionists,  began  to  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  exceeded  the  re- 
run away  in  great  numbers,  causing  social  and  ceipts  by  $66,281.76.  This  excess  was  caused 
commercial  confusion.  The  Regent,  in  order  to  by  the  large  appropriations,  including  $2,000,- 
put  an  end  to  this  disturbed  state  of  things,  and  000  for  support  of  schools, 
at  the  same  time  perform  a  meritorious  act,  Among  the  tax  receipts  were  the  following 
signed  a  decree  of  general  emancipation.  The  items :  On  corporation  stock  and  limited  part- 
planters,  who  form  the  ruling  class  in  Brazil,  nerships,  $1,952,771.54;  on  gross  receipts  (oorpo- 
were  prepared  for  emancipation,  but  not  until  rations),  $517,256.34;  on  gross  premiums,  $49,- 
they  had  carried  their  measures  to  obtain  com-  906.64 ;  on  the  stock  of  bank,  safe  deposit,  and 
pensation.  By  the  act  of  the  Regent  the  ferment  trust  companies,  $469,900.82 ;  tax  on  net  eam- 
was  extended  to  the  upper  class,  the  dominant  ings  or  income,  $71,668.19 ;  tax  on  loans — county 

Solitical  element.  A  Republican  meeting  in  Rio  and  municipal,  $144,788.79  ;  private  corpora- 
e  Janeiro  was  broken  up  by  the  Regent's  house-  tions,  $103  530.41. 
hold  troop  of  negro  soldiers,  called  the  Black  The  following  were  the  more  important  ex- 
Guard,  and  all  the  newspapers  cried  out  against  penditures:  Senate,  $180,740.95;  House  of  Rep- 
the  suppression  of  free  speech.  The  soldiers  and  resentatives,  $436,754.85 ;  judiciary,  $508,468.94; 
officers  of  the  army  had  lately  shown  great  laxitv  public  printing,  $241,807.14;  loans  redeeme<l, 
of  discipline,  and 'when  the  ministry  attempt-ei  $881,950;  interest  on  loans,  $619,606.04;  State 
by  disciplinary  measures  to  compel  subordina-  College,  $111,440;  charitable  institutions,  $700,- 
tion  they  were' driven  over  in  a  body  to  the  Re-  982.80;  indigent  insane,  $319,048.49;  peniten- 
publicans.    When  the  republic  was  proclaimed,  tiaries,  $144,723.75  ;  Huntingdon  Reformatory, 
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$152,350 ;  House  of  Refuge,  $95,000 ;  Morganza  coal  region,  and  provides  that  no  one  shall  be 

Reform  School,  $37,378.17;  Soldiers*  Home,  $04,-  allowed  to  enptge  as  a  miner  in  any  anthracite 

250 ;    soldiers*    orphans'    schools,    $300,228.86 ;  coal  mine  unless  he  has  l)een  granted  a  ccrtifi- 

common  schools,  $1,072,865.54;  National  Guard,  cate  by  such  board.    No  one  shall  be  granted  a 

$391,784.83 ;  Gettysburg  monument,  $83,500.  certificate  unless  it  is  shown  that  he  has  had  two 

The  State  debt  on  I^c.  1, 1889,  was  $13,856,-  years*  practical  experience  as  a  mine  laborer. 

071.28,  having  been  reduced  during  the  year  The  annual  appropriation  for  public  schools  was 

$881,950  by  the  retirement  of  bonds  represent-  increased  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000.    Other 

ing  that  viidue.    The  assessed  valuation  of  per-  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow  :    ' 

"^"HZ^T'^lnlJIrtH WK^®  ®^1M  ^"^  '''''  l^K  Providing  that  no  minor  shall  work  in  any  mann- 

w;as  $446,810,803.16,  the  three-mill  levy  on  which  factoring  cStablishment  longer  than  sixty  hours  a 

yielded  a  revenue  of  $1,340,447.40.  ^eek  ;  Siat  no  child  under  twelve  years  shall  ever  be 
LeiirislAtiTe  Session.— The  regular  biennial  employed  in  such  places ;  that  well-holes  and  ma- 
session  of  the  State  Jjegislature  began  on  Jan.  chinenr  ahall  be  properly  protected ;  that  at  least 
1,  and  adjourned  on  May  9.  Early  in  the  sea-  forty-five  minutes  bhall  be  allowed  employ^  for  their 
sion  the  two  proposed  constitutional  amend-  ^"^P  "^al ;  that  proper  heat,  light,  ventilation,  and 
ments  adopt.^  ly  Jhe  Legislatuj.  of  1887  were  S^^,^i,\-XTiS!  ^a^pM  We  K^r^ 
readopted,  and  provision  was  made  for  their  sub-  ^^  authorize  the  chartcnSg  of  associations  of  em- 
mission  to  the  people  at  a  special  election  on  pioy^  for  their  mutual  aid  and  benefit  in  their  trade 
June  18.    These  amendments  prohibit  the  man-  conoems. 

ufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  abolish  To  punish  persons  that  unlawAilly  use  or  wear  the 

the  poll-tax  qualification  for  voting,  and  reduce  insignia  of  the  Loyal  Legion  or  the  Grand  Army  of 

the  length  of  residence  in  any  election  district,  theRepublic,  or  the  Union  Veteran  Lemon, 

required  of  voters,  from  two  months  to  thirty  .Providing  f«r  the  estoWwhment  ana  maintenance 

^™      A  «^«,  »»,.«J.»^  Ion.  •^.o^.^wi  o*  ♦ki-o  o»<,o;^t;  o^a  nautical  school  at  Philadelphia  for  the  trammg  of 

days.    A  new  revenue  law,  passed  at  th  s  session.  ^^^^  in  naviifation,  on  some  vessel  furnished  by  the 

provides  for  a  State  tax  of  three  mills,  to  be  fetate  or  the  United  Sutes.    Also,  to  provide  for  the 

levied  on  "all  mortgages,  all  moneys  owing  by  oigauization  of  a  naval  battalion,  which  shall  form  a 

solvent  debtors,  whether  by  promissory  note,  or  part  of  the  State  miliUa. 

penal  or  single  bill,  bond,  or  judgment ;  all  ar-  Giving  nersons  on  bicycles  and  tricycles  the  same 

tides  of  agreement  and  accounts  bearing  inter-  n^^ts  and  duties  on  the  public  highways  as  persona 

est ;  all  public  loans,  except  of  the  Common-  ^^^'p^,,^'^'''?  J/  "J**"*?-  o    ♦     u       i     i  u  r 

wealth  o? the  United.States^  all  loans  issued  by,  ^^^mg  the^Aj^t  M'onday  m^September  a  legal  boh- 

or  shares  of  stock  m,  any  bank,  corporation,  Xssenting  to  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  agri- 
association,  or  limited  partnership,  except  such  cultural  experiment  stations,  and  appointing  the  Penr.- 
as  are  hereafter  mentioned  as  liable  to  or  exempt  aylvania  State  College  to  receive  tne  benefit  of  the  act. 
from  a  tax  on  their  capital  stock ;  "  all  moneys  Enabling  State  banks  to  become  national  banks, 
loaned  or  invested  outside  of  the  State  ;  and  all  Providing  a  new  law  regulating  escheats, 
other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individ-  .  Prohibithig  Uie  sale  of  cigarettes  to  persons  under 
ual  citizens  of  the  State."    The  same  rate  shall  ^*^^"  ^^^   *i?^\u    tt  -^^  o*  *                   v 
be  assessed  upon  vehicles  used  for  hi«.  and  upon  the%"1^^Sgx  UttMaTSlSri^^^^ 
annuities  over  $200.    These  taxes  shall  be  col-  ^hen  purchased,  and  exempting  it  from  taxation, 
lected  and  paid  over  bv  the  counties  to  the  State  Appointing  a  commission  to  find  some  means  of  re- 
treasurer,  wno  shall  refund  to  them  one  third  for  ducing  or  utilizing  the  waste  of  coal-mining, 
the  expenses  of  collection.      All  corporations,  To  prevent  discriminations  between  insurants  of  the 
joint -stock  associations,  and  limited  partner-  same  class  in  life-insuranoe  policies, 
ships,  except  banks,  savings  institutions,  foreign  Providmg  that  the  officer  or  agent  of  any  public  or 
:.«of.*L»^«  ^». ..«».; Jo  ««^  «»««.,/-««..,«;««  ^^«^  private  banking  or  savings  institution  who  receives 
insurance  companies,  and  manufactunng  corpo-  ^^^^^^    knowing  that  Sie  institution  is  insolvent, 
rations,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  half  a  mill  or  three  mills  siJJi  be  guilty  ofcmbezzlement. 
upon  their  capital  stock,  according  as  their  total  Punishing  persons  defacing  or  injuring  public  stat- 
annual  dividends  reach  or  fall  short  of  6  per  cent,  ues  and  monuments. 

on  the  stock.     Railroad,  pipe-line,  canal,  steam-  Providing   that    fwyments,   rentals,   or  royalties 

boat,  express,  palace  and  sleeping  car,  and  certain  charged  on  coal  or  mineral  land  may  be  mortgaged  in 

other  transportation  companies,  and  telegraph,  thesame  manner  as  the  land  itself.     •           .    .       , 

«'?ltftlrF^^^f  "^  ligATcompanies  shaT^y  ^.a^^kfan^^^^^                         ^^iSl's^k' 

eight  mills  on  their  gross  receipts  from  traffic  or  established  for  the  encouragement  of  saving  money, 

busmess  wholly  within  the  State.     Domestic  m-  Establishing  acommission  to  care  for  and  maintain, 

surance  companies  shall  pay  the  same  rate  upon  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  all  soldiers'  children 

the  gross  premiums  and  assessments  received  who  shall  remain  in  the  soldiers*  childrens'  homes  on 

from  business  in  the  State,  and  foreign  insur-  Juii®  80, 1800,  the  date  at  which  such  homes  shall  be 

ance  companies  2  per  cent,  of  the  gross  premiums  ^}^^^^  ^7  ^^^^  »°^  *?  continue  such  care  till  the  chil- 

f rom  business  in  the  State.    Banks  and  savings  ^'^  "^*^  ^®  ^  ^^  *"**^'*  y®*^ 

institutions  that  elect  to  pay  a  six-mill  tax  on  Education. — For  the  school  year  ending  in 

their  shares  shall  be  exempt  from  local  and  State  1889  the  following  are  the  statistics:  Districts, 

taxation,  except  for  real  propertv  held  by  them.  2,317;  schools,  21,889  ;  graded  schools,  10,117; 

Otherwise  their  shares  will  be  liable  to  the  three-  male  teachers,  8,191 ;  female  teachers,   15.726 ; 

mill  State  tax,  besides  local  taxes.   The  net  earn-  monthly  salar>%  male  teachers,  $39  ;  monthly 

ings  or  income  of  certain  other  corporations  or  salary,  female  teachers,  $30.31 ;  pupils  enrolled, 

limited  partnerships  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  954,400:  average  attendance,  687,355;  tuition, 

8  per  cent.  $6,669,797.51 ;  new  buildings  and  rent,  $2,054,- 

An  act  for  the  protection  of  miners  establishes  004.39 ;  toUl  cost  of  schools,  $11,902,260.82. 

"miners'  examining  boards"  in  the  anthracite  At  the  twelve  State  normal  schools  the  number 
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of  students  in  1888  was  5,845,  and  in  1889,  6,278.  lower  court  C'  Weekly  Notes  of  Cases,"  vol.  xxiv. 

Of  these,  1,820  in  1888  and  1,373  in  1889  were  in  p.  177),  held  that  the  issuance  of  a  license  to 

the  model  schools,  and  4,533  in  1888  and  4,969  such  wholesale  dealers— those  who  sell  not  less 

in  1889  were  in  the  norxnal  departments.    The  than  a  quart — as  have  fulfilled  the  form  of  the 

expenditures  for  1888  were  $487,682.36,  and  for  law,  is  mandatory.    The  phraseology  of  this  de- 

1889  $551,808.71.    The  State  appropriation  for  cision,  perhaps  not  less  than  it«  conclusions,  led 

1888  was  $85,000,  and  for  1889  $138,750.  the  lower  court  to  the  unusual  course  C*  Weekly 
Charities. — In  the  State  hospitals  1,523  in-  Notes  of  Cases,"  vol.  xxiv,  p.  198)  of  making  a 

sane  patients  were  admitted  during  the  year  public  reply.    The  effect  of  the  decision  was  an 

ending  Sept.  30, 1888,  and  within  the  same  period  immediate  impairment  of  the  force  of  the  law, 

1,173  were  discharged,  showing  an  increase  of  but  it  suggested  a  remedy.    The  Law-and-Order 

but  350  during  the  year.  Society  of  Philadelphia  publish  statistics  of  the 

The  number  remaining  in  the  hospitals  at  the  first  ten  months'  operation  of  the  law,  which 

close  of  the  year  was  4,572.    There  were  at  the  show  a  decrease  in  the  commitments  to  the  county 

same  time  541  patients  in  private  hospitals  and  prison  of  37  per  cent. ;  and,  according  to  the  ofifi- 

houses,  744  in  tne  Philadelphia  Hospital,  588  in  cial  records  of  mortality,  the  deaths  from  aloo- 

almshouses,  and  65  in  prisons.    In  1883  there  holism  within  the  time  of  the  operation  of  the 

were  1,510  insane  persons  in  the  almshouses.  Brooks  law  have  been  reduced  60  per  cent.,  and 

The  reduction  since  that  time  has  been  caused  from  mania  apotu  more  than  50  per  cent, 

largely  by  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  of  Luna-  Prohibitorr  and  PoII-Tax  Amendments. 

cy  to  secure  transfers  to  the  State  hospitals.  — Soon  after  tne  action  of  the  Legislature,  in 

Prisons. — For  the  fiscal  year  1888  the  popu-  passing  the  prohibitory  amendment,  rendered  it 
lation  of  the  two  State  penitentiaries  shows  the  certain  that  the  question  of  constitutional  pro- 
following  changes :  Eastern  Penitentiary — num-  hibition  would  be  submitted  to  the  people  this 
ber  of  convicts  at  beginning  of  year,  1,053 ;  re-  year,  a  State  Prohibition  Convention  was  called, 
oeived  during  year,  570 ;  dischara^ed,  509 ;  re-  to  meet  at  Harrisburg  on  Feb.  18,  for  the  pur- 
main  ing  at  close  of  year,  1,114.  Western  Peni-  pose  of  organizing  for  the  canvass.  There  were 
tentiary— convicts  at  beginning  of  year,  679 ;  774  delegates,  representing  every  county  in  the 
received  during  year,  2^ ;  discnarged,  274 ;  re-  State.  A  State  Amendment  Canvass  Committee 
maining;  653.  was  appointed,  containing   one   representative 

The  Brooks  High-license  Law. — Under  this  from  each  county,  and  resolutions  were  adopted 

law,  which  went  into  effect  June  1, 1888,  appli-  declaring  the  entire  unanimity  of  all  Pronibi* 

cations  for  license  are  advertised  and  must  be  tionists  m  this  movement.    The  committee  gath- 

made  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  first  day  of  ered  funds,  brought  speakers  from  other  States, 

hearing ;  the  application  must  be  accompanied  and  made  provision  for  a  thorough  and  system- 

by  the  bond  of  two  persons  not  engaged  in  the  atic  canvass.    But  the  amendment  received  at 

liquor  business,  in  $2,000  each,  and  by  the  in-  the  June  election  but  slightlv  more  than  one  third 

dorsement  and  petition  of  twelve  reputable  elect-  of  the  entire  vote  cast.    The  exact  vote  was : 

ors  of  the  same  ward.    The  fee  is  $500.    Vio-  Yes,  296,617;  no,  484,644. 

lation  of  the  provisions  of  the    law    includes  For  the  amendment  abolishiu^  the  poll-tax 

imprisonment  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  penalty,  qualification  for  voters,  and  reducing  the  time  of 

Licenses  are  granted  only  by  the  Court  of  Com-  residence  in  any  election  district  required  of  voters 

mon  Pleas ;  and,  after  all  these  conditions  have  from  two  months  to  thirty  days,  no  special  efforts 

been  fulfilled,  the  court  still  has  unlimited  dis-  were  made  by  any  organized  committee  or  party, 

cretionary  power.    The  enactment  of  this  law  This  proved  to  be  even  more  unpopular  than  the 

aroused  the  deepest  feeling.    When,  therefore,  prohioitory  amendment,  receiving  only  183,371 

in  the  spring  of  1888,  the  licensing  court  began  affirmative  to  420,323  negative  votes, 

its  heanngs,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  an  intense  Floods. — The  ruin  wrought  in  Pennsylvania 

general   interest,   especially  in    Pittsburg  and  by  the  fioods  in  the  last  £ys  of  May  and  the 

Philadelphia,  where  it  soon  became  evident  that  early  ones  of  June,  1889.  was  not  confined  to 

the  judges  intended  to  exercise  their  discretion-  Johnstown  and  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh  (see 

ary  power  to  its  full  extent.    In  Philadelphia  the  Johnstown).    Great  havoc  was  effected  over  an 

number  of  licenses  fi^ranted  the  year  before  the  extended  region  in  the  central  and  western  parts 

enactment  of  the  Brooks  law  was  5,773.    The  of  the  State.    Next  to  Johnstown,  the  loss  at 

licensing  court  in  1888  granted  but  1,847,  and  in  Williamsport,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susque- 

1889  only  1,205.  Through  the  State  there  was  hanna,  was  most  notable.  The  fiood  here  rose  to 
no  such  marked  effect,  b^ause,  except  in  the  two  the  height  of  thirty-four  feet,  and  the  ffreat  Sus- 
cities  named,  the  special  feature  of  the  law  (li-  quehanna  boom  of  200.000,000  feet  of  logs  and 
cense  by  the  court)  had  existed  before :  and  as  40,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber  was  scattered  in 
the  principle  of  the  new  law  was  not  essentially  one  great  wreck  over  the  country.  Mills  and 
different,  neither  was  the  manner  of  executing  other  industrial  establishments  were  utterly 
it.  The  best  results  in  the  cities  named  are  di-  ruined,  and  not  a  few  lives  lost.  The  flood-mark 
rectly  traceable  to  the  large  discretionary  power  was  seven  feet  higher  than  ever  known  before, 
that  the  law  confers  upon  the  court.  High-license  The  streams  had  risen  steadily  during  four  days, 
fees  alone  would  not  have  effected  the  great  re-  and  reached  the  full  fiood-mark  on  Saturday 
duction  in  the  number  of  saloons,  as  was  shown  night,  June  1st.  For  many  miles  the  adjacent 
by  the  fact  that  at  both  sessions  of  the  court  the  valley  was  a  great  lake,  and  fully  three  quarters 
number  of  applications  was  l^etween  3,000  and  of  the  city  was  submerged  from  three  to  five  feet. 
4,000.  But,  in  an  appeal  of  the  Prospect  Brewery  The  main  clement  of  the  business  interests  of 
Company,  which  had  been  refused  a  license,  the  Williamsport,  which  is  that  of  lumber,  was  for 
Supreme  Court,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  the  time  ruined.    Many  of  the  scenes  of  danger. 
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exposure,  and  rescue  were  almost  as  thrilling  as  adopted  a   platform  which  contained,  among 

those  of  Johnstown,  but  the  loss  of  life  was  othei's,  the  following  declarations : 

comparatively  ^^}    J^^.  railroad  tracks  and  i^       taction  to  American  industry  be  the  comer, 

bndges  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  and  North-  .tone  of  our  political  faith,  then  protection  to  Uione 

em  Central  roads  were  all  swept  away.     Inere  ^ho  fought  in  defense  of  the  Union  is  ite  capstone, 

was  great   destruction    to   property  and    con-  We  advocate  such  amendments  to  the  pension  fawa  as 

siderable  to  life  through  the  entire  Juniata  val-  will  make  adequate  provision  for  all  honorably  dis- 

ley,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.    The  worst  charged  veterans  of  the  late  war,  whone  advancing 


ruin  occurred  between  Tyrone  and  Lewiston,  es-  y«^»»  wounds,  or  other  infirmities  disable  them  irom 

pecially  about  Huntingdon  City.    At  this  point  ^  %  P*'^if  '?^{"''^P?"^j  P°*® Jft"  S^^,J^« 

!ZX..1a  Ko/i  \^^r^  J.ri.r^u^  *^  aL  4rl  !h^J\iJll  nstioD  ffom  dissoluUon  should  be  saved  by  the  nation 

people  had  been  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives  fr^m  penury,  and  we  heartily  commend  the  wise  and 

on  the  night  of  May  80^  and  at  daybreak  only  the  friencfly  liberality  shown  by  Commissioner  Tanner  to 

chimnev-tops  were  visible  over  the  raging  waters,  his  brother  soldiers  in  the  consoientioos  dischaige  of 

The  only  fnurment  of  a  bridge  left  in  the  county  the  duties  of  his  office. 

was  that  of  the  Huntingdon  and  Broadtop  Rail-  The  Bepublicao  party  having  in  1886  declared  in 

road.    The  loss  of  values  in  railway  bridges  fevor  of  the  submission  of  the  question  of  the  prohibi- 

alone  reached  $200,000.    In  Clinton  County,  of  Jion  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  into»catmg  liquors 

»k:»k  T.^^L.i..^«  iL  ^u^  ^^^^i,n^\   ♦«--,»    4V»^  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  having,  m  two  suooessivo 

which  Lockhaven  is  the  pnncipal  town,  there  Legislatures,  through  the  method  ordained  by  the 

were  twenty-seven  lives  lost,  but  in  Lockhaven  Constitution  and  in  spite  of  Democratic  opposition 

itself  people  had  minded  a  timely  warning  and  provided  the  maohineiy  for  reaching  a  fair  expression 

removed  their  furniture  and  household  gear  to  of  the  public  sentiment,  and  the  vote,  to  secure  which 

high  ground.    The  aggregate  of  lives  lost  in  the  it  was  pledged,  having  been  taken,  declares  that  it  has 

numerous  small  towns  of  the  Juniata  and  Sus-  ^}7  *pd  honorably  iulflUed  its  compact          ^ 

quehanna  valleys  was,  however,  not  inconsider-  5  If^e^u**^  ^^  '«■'?*  ^^  "Vi  ^^®^2?  ^^  ^V^^  "^ 

able.    In  the  Utter-named  region,  next  to  Will-  «^J^^  ^*  presmration  ol  the  purity  of  the  homes  of 

ovt«7.    xu  bu^wvvvE  uaut«7u  *^^^"'*  uw-«>i/  w  tt  iii  ^^  Commonwealth,  we  heartily  mdorse  the  Brooks 

lamsport  and  Lockhaven,  the  places  that  suf-  high-Hocnse  law,  and  recommend  such  amendments 

fered    most   in  property  loss  were    Clearfield,  thereto  as  will  tend  to  its  proper  and  pro^n^ssive  im- 

T  VTone  City,  Mill  Hall,  and  Renovo.    Sunbury,  provement,  and  also  bring  within  its  scope  the  control 

which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  of  wholesale  liquors, 

the  SuMuehanna  river,  U  a  great  center  of  the  ^he  Prohibitionist  SUte  Convention  met  at  the 


i-^.«  «««i    .n^  U'.^u^^  iw^A^^^^      Tk*  i,*^  ^#  ine  jrroniuiuon  181, OHitev/onvenuuD  metal  me 

iron,  coal,  and  lumber  mciustnes.    Ine  loss  of  „„^^  ,^i«««  ^«    a„«  oo  -«*i  ^^^i^^*.^  i  x> 

life  he«  ^  fifty.  «d  tl«t  ofpro,«rty  enor-  f^h^X  SUto"&«im^  ThTft^ni  d^ 

^^  ^""^Ifu^hTlS  ffiSciXT-  ^^nfti^T.o*'4rn^tSffi?on'ir'te 

^,^^1^^  piu  rt»^^«^»  xr^^u.,«,«Kl..i.«^  n^»».L.  ftiQ  01  more  rigorous  naturalization  laws,    omce 

tSSSSL  M^K«r£^«^^  SS^nif^  H^nHn^  »»*  t^e  RepuBlican  and  Democratic  parties  ai« 

5°^'*^.^"f^T^rr^„^  I'^Jri^S:  pledged,  to  fhe  legalisation  of  the  HqSir-tn^fflc, 


^SXb^?«gS^rt-CstirTS   tt  ?iS^f "TheTradt.r'Tt^^nS^nT^Lt 

2ll?n4xti&'"dte"'i!*^r^'ti!r^^L  StLt^d'rre'fufon  «d  ^u^^nhefaSfl 

£Ss§A  M^^'Sh^dSrvrvJcoT  ii:!?„ai^ra^'JSe''if  2zi^  x: 

JitotioA.  estimating  salvage,  reduces  these  flg^  dude  SCn J^  ^      ^     ^ 

urea  to  nearly  taS.OOO.OOO,  though  exact  sUte-  *""*'®  '"*  l«"0''«''8- 

ments  have  been  diflBcult  to  obtain.    The  total  We  aooept  the  decif  ion  of  the  people  of  Peniuylva- 

lo88  of  life  in  the  State  by  the  floods  (exclusive  "I"  rendered  by  the  ballot  on  tbeprohilntory  amend- 

Inftw^'^h^nd'^  '^'  Conemaugh  valley)  was  SdlffJcti^li^ronVr^^^^ 

about  two  nundred.                     .     ^u    o*  *  We  hold  the  Bepublican  party  responsible  for  the 

The  pathway  of  destruction  in  the  SUte  was  ftjiunj  to  pass  any  law  for  the  relief  of  the  manual  la- 

mainly  alone  the  route  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-  borers  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  lecom- 

way  and  its  branches,  the  Northern  Central  and  mend  the  enacmentt  of  such  laws  as  will  give  eoual 

Philadelphia  and  Erie.    The  actual  mileage  of  protection  and  e^qual  opportuniticH  in  every  branca  of 

breaks  and  washouts  was  a  little  over  thirty-six  industry  to  all  citizens  irrespective  of  race,  religion,  or 

miles,  though  these  extended  over  a  total  length  ^^}S^^^I'      *v    *    *   i«     u  «  *      * 

of  nearly  two  hundred  miles.    No  official  sUTte-  ^«  ^^°^  *^«  Australmn  ballot  system, 

ment  has  ever  been  made  of  the  losses  to  the  At  the  election  in  November,  Boyer  received 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  nor  is  it  possible  to  obtain  841,244  votes,  Bigler  280,818,  and  Johnston  22,- 

them.    These  must  reach  several  million  dol-  401.    The  total  vote  was  more  than  100.000  less 

lara,  as  much  more  expensive  bridges  have  been  than  that  for  Treasurer  in  1887,  and  nearly  150,- 

erected  in  many  cases  than  those  existing  before.  000  less  than  the  total  vote  on  the  prohibitory 

To  any  estimate  of  loss  must  be  added,  too,  that  amendment  in  June. 

which  is  caused  by  interruption  of  traffic— a  Philadelphia's  New  Charter.  — The  new 

widespread  and  serious  one.  citv  charter,  known  popularly  as  the  "  Bullitt 

Political. — On  August  7  a  Republican  State  bill,"  and  technically  as  "  An  act  to  provide  for 

Convention  was  held  at  Harrisburff  to  nominate  the  better  government  of  cities  of  the  first  class 

a  candidate  for  State  Treasurer.  The  convention  in  this  Commonwealth,*'  became  a  law  in  1885, 

selected  Henry  K.  Boyer  by  acclamation,  and  and  by  ordinance  of  councils  became  operative 
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in  Philadelphia  (the  only  city  of  the  first  class  kets,  water  and  gas  works  belonging  to  the  city, 
in  Pennsylvania)  in  April,  1887.  The  grave  po-  construction  and  repair  of  public  buildings, 
litical  problem  presented  in  the  government  of  bridges,  and  all  matters  a£^ting  highways, 
cities  had  been  treated  by  Gov.  Hartranft  in  his  wharves,  etc.  He  is  made  the  actual  head  of 
message  of  Jan.  4,  1876,  and  a  commission  of  the  city  government ;  he  can  review  the  admin- 
eleven  citizens,  whom  he  appointed  by  direction  istration  of  these  departments,  and  call  to  ao- 
of  the  Legislature,  preparea  a  uniform  code  of  count  or  remove  any  officer  appointed  by  him. 
city  government,  with  only  such  variations  as  the  He  convenes  the  heads  of  departments  for  con- 
necessities  of  different  classes  of  cities  required,  sultation  and  advice  at  least  once  a  month.  He 
Their  report,  with  its  accompanying  code,  was  is  a  member  ex  officio  of  all  boards,  except  the 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Lep^islature,  but  building  inspectors,  may  participate  in  their  pro- 
was  never  brought  up  for  action,  being  prevented  ceedings  ana  vote  whenever  he  deems  it  ad  visa- 
by  influence  from  Pniladelphia.  ble,  and  may  appoint  three  competent  persons 
But  the  continued  aggravation  of  the  evils,  to  examine  without  notice  the  accounts  of  any 
together  with  the  steadfast  purpose  of  a  number  city  department  or  trust  officer,  and  the  money> 
of  citizens  to  secure  better  government,  led  in  securities,  and  property  in  their  charge.  The 
1882  to  an  effort  to  have  the  principal  features  controUer  is  elected  once  in  three  years.  He 
of  the  code  applied  to  Philadelphia.  A  commit-  audits  the  accounts  of  the  departments,  and  re- 
tee,  one  of  whom  was  John  C.  Bullitt,  a  member  ceives  a  detailed  statement  of  their  receipts  and 
of  the  Philadelphia  bar  and  one  of  the  original  expenditures  monthly.  He  is  not  to  permit  any 
Commission  of  Eleven,  drew  up  the  bill.  It  was  appropriation  to  be  overdrawn  or  the  appropria- 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  in  1883,  but  failed ;  tion  for  one  item  of  expense  to  be  drawn  upon 
it  was  presented  again  in  1885,  and  this  time  it  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  unless  sufficient  funds 
was  successful.  In  its  general  features  the  Bui-  out  of  which  said  warrant  is  payable  shall  actu- 
litt  bill  is  the  same  as  the  code  prepared  by  the  ally  be  in  the  treasury  ac  the  time.  No  contract 
Commission  of  Eleven.  It  differs  from  that  in  shall  be  entered  into  by  Councils  or  by  oom- 
the  fact  that  it  makes  the  offices  of  solicitor,  comp-  mittees  directly,  but  tliev  shall  designate  by 
troller,  and  treasurer  elective ;  whereas,  under  ordinance  some  officer  to  ao  so.  Contracts  must 
the  commission's  code,  ail  the  chief  public  offi-  be  countersigned  by  the  comptroller.  Every  con- 
oers  were  the  appointees  of  the  Mayor  or  the  tract  for  public  improvement  must  be  based 
Councils.  It  runs  the  same  strict  line  between  upon  the  estimate  of  the  whole  cost,  and  no  bid 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of  the  in  excess  of  such  estimate  shall  be  accepted, 
city  government,  takes  from  Councils  all  execu-  Every  contract  shall  contain  a  clau^  stating 
tive  functions,  and  vests  them  in  the  Mayor.  It  that  it  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
removes  the  great  temptation  of  the  executive  and  the  liability  of  the  city  is  limited  by  the 
to  engage  in  politics  by  making  him  ineligible  amounts  that  have  been  or  may  be  appropriated, 
for  a  second  term ;  it  forbids  city  officers  to  par-  No  contract  may  be  made  with  a  councilman  or 
ticipate  in  political  conventions ;  it  forbids  re-  employ^  of  the  city,  or  with  any  firm  of  which 
movals  for  political  reasons ;  it  establishes  civil-  he  is  a  member. 

service  rules ;  it  assumes,  as  axioms  of  good  busi-  PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America.  (For 
ness  management  in  city  government  that  there  details  relating  to  area,  population,  etc.,  see 
should  be  but  one  executive  head ;  that  the  de-  *'  Annual  Cycloptedia  "  for  1888.) 
partments  should  be  so  related  to  one  another,  Oorernment. — The  President  is  Gen.  Andres 
through  a  common  head,  that  they  may  be  ad-  Avelino  Cdceres,  whose  term  will  expire  on  June 
ministered  economically  and  with  reference  to  8,  1890.  The  Cabinet  is  composea  of  the  fol- 
one  another ;  that  there  should  be  given  to  each  lowing  ministers :  Interior,  Police,  and  Public 
officer  power  commensurate  with  responsibility  Works,  Don  Pedro  A.  del  Solar;  Foreign  Af- 
— power  to  direct,  to  call  to  account,  to  remove,  fairs,  Don  Manuel  Urigoyen ;  Justice,  Don  Guil- 
The  bill  may  be  characterized  as  an  effort  to  lermo  A.  Sesane;  Finances,  Don  Eulogio  Del- 
assimilate  the  city  government  to  the  plan  of  gsdo ;  War  and  Navy,  Don  Guillermo  Ferreyros. 
the  national  Government.  The  Mayor  is  tlie  The  American  Minister  at  Lima  is  John  Hicks ; 
chief  executive,  and  the  heads  of  departments  the  Consul  at  Callao,  Henry  May  Brent.  The 
are  his  advisers — his  cabinet.  The  following  de-  Peruvian  Minister  at  Washington  is  Don  Felix 
partments  are  authorized  and  the  creation  of  any  Cipriano  C.  Zejavra.  The  Peruvian  Consul-Gen- 
other  forbidden :  Public  Safety,  Public  Works,  eral  at  New  York  is  Don  Juan  Quintana.. 
Receiver  of  Taxes,  City  Treasurer,  City  Control-  Finances. — The  home  debt  amounts  to  $136,- 
Icr,  Education,  Law,  Charities  and  Correction,  246,870,  and  includes  $87,010,923  paper  money 
Sinking-fund  Commission.  The  greatest  change  and  Inca  notes.  The  foreign  debt  of  £32,000,000 
is  made  in  the  Mayor's  office,  and  the  greatest  en-  has  been  canceled  through  the  consummation  of 
largement  of  power  given.  Nominally,  under  the  the  so-called  Grace  contract  with  Peruvian  bond- 
old  system,  he  was  the  chief  executive  of  the  holders.  The  income  of  the  state  in  1887-'88 
city ;  actually  he  was  nothing  but  chief  of  police,  was  $16,188,674,  and  the  outlay  $13,632,386. 
Under  the  Bullitt  bill  he  is  made  responsible  for  Army  and  Nary. — The  strength  of  the  regular 
the  good  order  and  efficient  government  of  the  Peruvian  army  was  fixed  for  1888  at  4,000  rank 
city.  He  is  given  the  power  of  appointine:  (and  and  file,  consisting  of  6  battalions  of  infantry ;  2 
of  removing  for  just  cause)  the  directors  of  Pub-  regiments  of  cavalry ;  3  field  battery  pieces,  and 
lie  Safety  and  of  Public  Works.  The  character  one  battery  of  mitrailleuses.  The  police  force  is 
of  his  appointments  to  these  places  makes  him  4,000,  of  whom  800  are  mounted.  The  navy  is 
therefore  ultimately  chargeable  with  the  effi-  reduced  to  three  medium-sized  steamers,  the 
cient  administration  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  newest  of  which,  the  gunboat  '*  Lima,**  arrived 
health,  fire,  police,  inspection  of  buildings,  mar-  from  England  in  1889. 
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Postal  Serrice. — There  were  in  operation  in  "work  '*  has  no  absolute  meaning.    lie  advises  a 

1887  830  post-offlces,  which  handled  1,799,843  restatement  of  Newton's  third  law  so  that  it  may 

ordinary  items  of  mail  matter,  and  83,846  regis^  say  explicitly  that  "  No  force  ever  acts  except 

tered  letters,  the  receipts  being  $90,220,  and  the  between  bodies,'*  and  a  new  definition  of  worx, 

expenses  $104,440.  making  it  **  the  product  of  a  force  by  the  amount 

uold  Mines. — The  famous  gold  mines  of  the  by  which  the  two  material  points  between  which 
province  of  Caraboya— department  of  Puno— -  the  force  acts,  approach,  or  recede."  He  also  re- 
were  formerly  worked  extensively  by  the  Span-  marks  that  the  case  is  entirely  different  with 
iards  and  Portuguese,  but  were  subsequently  energy,  which  is  really  a  relative  term,  the  law 
abandoned,  partly  on  account  of  the  attacks  of  of  conservation  of  energy  assuming  that  we  re- 
savages,  and  partly  because  of  revolutions.  In  fer  all  the  motions  of  £he  system  under  consider- 
December  many  quartz  and  nlacer  mines  were  ation  to  some  foreign  body  of  infinite  mass, 
being  taken  up,  as,  with  the  advance  of  civiliza-  PoterUial  Energy,  —  At  the  meeting  of  the 
tion  and  improvements  in  the  roads,  enterprise  is  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Washington,  on 
taking  rapid  strides  in  that  district.  April  20,  1888,  rrof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 

Commerce. — In  1887  the  import  of  merchan-  exnibited  an  air-tight  apparatus  shaped  like  the 
dise  into  Peru  amounted  to  $8,658,531,  and  the  bellows  of  an  accordion.  This  would  remain  in 
export  to  $8,872,287.  The  American  trade  with  whatever  shape  it  was  bent,  till  the  air  was  ex- 
Peru  presents  these  figures :  hausted  from  it,  when  it  became  as  elastic  as  if 

made  of  steel  springs.  This  effect,  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  outside  air,  suggests  that  ordinary 
elasticity  may  depend  in  some  way  on  the  press- 
ure of  a  medium. 

Gravity, — M.  Defforges,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Paris  Academy  (January,  1888),  showed 
that  in  pendulum  experiments  to  determine  the 

There  entered  the  port  of  Callao,  in  1888,  501  intensity  of  gravity,  tne  effect  of  the  support  and 

sea-going  vessels,  of  which  296  were  steamers,  thecurvatureof  the  knife  edge  may  be  eliminated 

with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  249,8'r3,  and,  816  by  using  two  pendulums  on  the  same  knife  edge, 

coasting  crut,  while  the  departures  in  the  same  and  of  the  same  wei^ht^  but  of  different  lengths, 

year  were  507  vessels,  299  being  steamers  regis-  Br.  Thiessen  described  to  the  Berlin  Physical 

tering  together  340,832  tons,  and  829  coastwise  Society,  Dec.  14,  1888,  his  experiments  on  the 

craft.  amount  by  which  gravity  varies  with  height,  the 

PHOSPHATES.    See  Apatite.  results  showing  that  one  kilogramme  varies  by 

PHYSICS,  PROGRESS  OF,  IN  RECENT  '28  milligramme  for  each  metre.    The  method 

YEARS.     Constitation    of  Matter. — In   a  used  was  a  modification  of  that  of  Jolly, 

paper  before  the  Phvsico-Economio  Society  of  H.  R^l  has  made  experiments  to  see  whether 

KOnigsber^,  on  April  5,  1888,  Prof.  F.  Linde-  the  resistance  of  the  air  chang^es  the  direction  of 

mann  made   an   attempt  at  a   comprehensive  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  in  which  a  pendulum  is 

mathematical  treatment  of  physical  and  chemi-  vibrating,  and  finds  that  it  does  not,  merely  less- 

cal  forces.     Assuming  Sir  William  Thomson's  ening  both  axes  and  increasing  the  eccentncity. 

theory  of  the  structure  of  molecules,  he  en-  Piers  Bohl (Wiedemann's  "Annalen,"  February, 

deavors  to  explain  why  metallic  reflection  and  1889,)  has  calculated  from  the  observations  of 

double  refraction  are  accompanied  by  little  or  no  Regnault  and  others  that  the  law  of  Newton  is 

dispersion,  and  also  applies  the  theory  to  chemi-  applicable  even  to  molecules,  thus  governing  co- 

cal,  electrical,  and  other  phenomena.  (See  "  Elec-  hesion  as  well  as  eravitv. 

tricity.**)  Duration  of  Impact  —  Prof.  Peter  G.  Tait 

Mechanics.    Dynamical  Nomenclature, — The  (Edinburgh  Iloyal  Society,  July  1, 1889,)  has  in- 

controversy  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  names  vestigated  the  time  of  impact  as  depending  on 

"weight"  and    "mass"   continues,    mathema-  the  masses  of  the  impinging  bodies.    He  finds 

ticians  defining  the  former  as  the  force  with  that  the  distortion  is  proportional  to  a  power  of 

which  the  bodv  in  question  is  drawn  toward  the  the  kinetic  energy. 

earth,  and  the  latter  as  the  quantity  of  matter  it  Motion  of  Irojectiles. — ^Prof.  Neesen  (Berlin 

contains ;  while  engineers  generally  discard  the  Physical  Society,  Nov.  80,  1888),  has  devised  a 

latter  altogether,  using  the  word  "  weight "  in-  method  of  registering  photographicallv  the  oscil- 

stead,  and  substituting  "  force  '*  for  the  mathe-  lations  of  a  projectile.    The  projectile  used  is 

matician's  **  weight."  hollow  and  has  a  small  round  nole  at  its  point. 

Thus  with  the  mathematician  a  pound  is  a  A  sensitive  plate  is  contained  in  the  cavity,  and 

mass  or  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  force  with  when  the  projectile  is  fired  toward  the  sun  the 

which  it  seeks  the  earth  is  "the  weight  of  a  oscillation   causes   the   ray  of   light  admitted 

pound."    The  same  two  thines  with  the  engineer  through  the  hole  to  describe  a  curve  on  this 

are  "  the  weight  of  a  pound    and  "  the  force  of  plate. 

a  pound."     This   difference  of   nomenclature.  Plasticity. — From  experiments  on  glacier  and 

which  makes  such  confusion  in  the  minds  of  other  ice,  James  C.  McConnel  and  Dudley  A. 

be^nners,  seems  unlikely  to  be  settled,  each  side  Kidd  (London  Ro]^al  Society)  conclude  that  a 

being  unwilling  to  abandon  its  own  ideas.  single  ice  crystal  is  not  plastic  and  that  the 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  in  the  "  Philosophical  plasticity  of  masses  of  ice  is  due  either  to  the  re- 

.Magazine"  for  February,  1889,  points  out  that  arrangement  of  crystals  or  to  action  at  the  inter- 

the  ordinary  definition  of  mechanical  work  in-  faces.     This  suggests   the  query  whether  the 

volvcs  the  word  "motion,"  which  is  a  relative  plasticity  of  other  bodies  may  not  bo  due  to  a 

term.    Hence  one  might  conclude  that  the  word  similar  crystfdline  structure. 
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Uqaids  and  Gases.  Solution. — Prol  J.  H.  ether  or  solutions  of  salts)  and  slowlr  or  not  at 
yan't  Hoff  thinks  that  he  has  established  an  all  in  others  (e.  e.,  water).  By  careful  measure- 
analogy  between  the  laws  of  dilute  aqueous  solu-  ments  of  their  density,  he  concludes  that  Prof, 
tions  and  those  laws  of  gases  that  are  known  as  Brewer's  theory  of  colloidal  swelling  of  the 
Gay  Lussac's,  Boyle's,  and  Ayogadro's.  If  such  particles  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts.  From 
solutions  are  placed  in  a  vessel  whose  walls  are  the  consideration  that  the  potential  energy  of 
permeable  to  water,  but  not  to  the  dissolved  sub-  the  system  must  be  a  minimum  in  all  states,  he 
stance,  and  the  vessel  is  placed  in  a  large  quan-  concludes  that  in  water  the  distribution  must 
tity  of  water,  water  will  pass  into  the  vessel  till  be  Particle — water  .  .  .  particlo— water,  wher&- 
the  difference  of  pressure  (called  osmotic  pressure)  as  in  ether  it  is  particle—particle  .  .  .  water — 
between  the  outside  and  inside  reaches  a  value  water;  that  is,  the  particles  subside  in  the  latter 
that  depends  on  the  concentration  and  tempera-  case  and  not  in  the  former.  Gouy  (Paris  Acade- 
ture  of  the  solution.  At  constant  temperature,  my,  July  15, 1880)  has  investigated  the  so-called 
this  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  concentration,  Brownian  movement  of  small  particles  snspend- 
andror  a  given  concentration  to  the  alxsolute  tern-  ed  in  a  liquid,  and  opposes  the  views  of  those 
perature.  Prof,  van't  Hoff  explains  these  results  who  regara  it  as  caused  by  something  outside 
theoretically,  and  concludes  that  **  under  equal  the  fluid.  He  thinks  it  reveals  a  constant  state 
osmotic  pressure  and  at  the  same  temperature  of  agitation  in  the  liquid,  perhaps  the  result  of 
equal  volumes  of  all  solutions  contain  tne  same  calorific  molecular  movements, 
number  of  molecules,  and  the  same  number  that  Atmospheric  Dust, — John  Aitken,  of  Edin- 
would  be  contained  in  a  gas  under  the  same  con-  bur^h,  has  estimated  the  number  of  floating  dust 
ditions  of  temperature  and  pressure."  Many  particles  in  the  air  by  effecting  successive  con- 
physicists  think  that  these  results  will  not  hold  densations  of  vapor  by  sudden  partial  exhaustion 
with  all  substances  in  solution  and  that  the  ex-  within  an  air-pump.  Aitken's  previous  re- 
periments  cover  too  smiUl  a  range.  In  France,  searches  prove  that  in  such  a  case  each  dust 
Gouyand  Chaperon  find  that  it  is  thermodynami-  particle  forms  a  nucleus  for  condensation.  By 
cally  necessary  that  the  permanent  state  of  a  countin|^  such  of  the  minute  drops  as  fall  on  a 
solution  shall  De  one  of  increasing  density  down-  square  mch  of  polished  silver,  tne  number  of 
ward  according  to  a  determinate  law,  and  they  particles  was  estimated*  The  experiments,  which 
have  determine  the  rate  of  increase  of  density  require  great  delicacy  of  manipulation,  showed 
for  several  substances.  the  following  numbers  of  dust  particles  per  cubic 

When  a  saturated  solution  is  heated,  as  is  inch  for  air  from  various  sources: 

shown  bv  the  expemnents  of  Mr.  C.  Chree.  solu-  outeide  •ir-r«!ning 68t,ooo 

tion  IS  checked  bythe  passage  of  an  electnccur-  Outside  air-fair 8,119,000 

rent    W.  Wirtz  (Wiedemann's  "  Annalen,"  July,  Boom fKlS-SS? 

1889)  finds   that   electrification  decreases   the  gSSSn'S^?^  "* 4»ooaoSo 

evaporation  of  solutions  so  long  as  they  are  free  ' 

from  solid  matter,  positive  electricity  having  a       Boyle^s  Law, — ^K  Van  der  Ven  (Wiedemann's 

greater  effect  than  negative.    This  decrease  less-  <<  Annalen,"  October,  1889)  in  experiments  on  the 

ens  as  the  solution  contains  more  and  more  solid  departure  of  gases  from  Boyle  s  law,  under  a 

matter,  and  finally  changes  to  an  increase.    (See  pressure  less  tnan  one  atmosphere,  finds  that  if 

also  Chkmistbt.)  the  volume   of   air  under   small    pressure  be 

Crystallization, — ^In  a  paper  before  the  Philo-  doubled,  it  behaves  as  if  its  elasticity  decreased 
sophical  Society  of  Cambridge,  England,  on  May  with  the  pressure.  (See  also  Liquid  and  &as&- 
21,  Prof.  G.  D.  Liveing  showed  that  when  a  sul>-  ous  States,  under  "  Heat.") 
stance  passes  from  solution  to  the  solid  state  the  Sound.  Velocity  of  Propagation, — Capt.  Jour- 
molecules  on  the  surface  must  be  as  near  to-  n6e,  of  the  French  army  (Paris  Academy,  Jan. 
gether  as  possible.  Froni  this  he  deduces  the  23, 1888),  finds  that  when  a  projectile  flies  faster 
various  crystalline  systems,  and  also  accounts  than  sound  it  produces  a  report  as  it  moves,  so 
for  the  formation  of  plane  faces  when  a  crystal-  that  the  noise  comes  to  the  observer  along  a 
line  solid  of  any  shape  is  dissolved  slowly.  line  at  right  angles  to  the  flight.    This  shows 

Internal  Friction, — P.  de  Heen  ("  Bulletin  of  that  when  air  is  displaced  at  a  greater   v&- 

the  Belgian  Academy ")  finds  that  in  air  this  is  locity  than  that  of  an  ordinary  vibration  along 

inversely  as  the  two-third  power  of  the  absolute  it  an  explosive  report  is  the  result.    J.  VioUe 

temperature  at  atmospheric  pressure.    The  va-  and  Theodore  Vautier  described  to  the  same  so- 

riation  increases  as  the  pressure  decreases,  be-  ciety,  on  April  8,  experiments  that  showed  that 

coming  a  maximum  at  a  pressure  of  800  milli-  the  velocity  of  sound  diminishes  with  the  in- 

metres  of  mercury.  tensity,  and  'that  its  pitch  has  no  influence  on. 

Boundary  of  Solids  and  Liquids, — G.  Quincke  the  velocity.    E.  Mercadier  (Paris  Academy,  Feb- 

(Berlin  "  Benchte,"  July  12,  1888)  finds  that  ruary,  1889)  has  measured  the  velocity  of  sound 

when  thin  films  of  albumen,  glue,  or  similar  sub-  in  fine  wires  of  different  metals  by  observing, 

stances  are  allowed  to  dry  on  mercury,  the  pe-  first,  their  elastic  lengthening,  and,  second,  their 

riphery  forms  a  sine  curve  lying  on  a  vertical  longitudinal  vibrations.    Theory  requires  a  small 

ovlindrical  surface.    The  thinner  the  lamina  and  difference  in  the  velocities  measured  by  these 

tne  greater  its  diameter  the  greater  the  number  two  methods.    This  was  detected  by  the  device 

of  elevations  and  depressions  and  the  smaller  used  in  the  second  method,  a  thin  style  record- 

their  vertical  height.  ing  the  vibrations  on  smoked  glass.    The  differ- 

Barticles  in  Liquids, — Carl  Barus  ("  American  ence  referred  to  was  thus  observed  to  be  from 

Journal  of  Science,"  February,  1889)  gives  a  new  1  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  mean  value, 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  fine  particles  sub-        Differential  and  Summational  Tones. — ^ProL 

siae  almost  instantaneously  in  some  liquids  (e.  g.,  Preyer  (Berlin  Physical  Society,  Feb.  8,  1889) 
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thinks  that  these  tones  have  no  objective  exist-  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  MQller-Erzbach  for  the 
enoe,  and  that  the  first  are  caused  by  covibration  determination  of  mean  temperature  by  the  va- 
in the  outer  ear.  When  two  forks  are  vibrated  porization  of  water  (Berlin  Physical  Society, 
and  then  damped,  a  third  fork  held  to  the  ear  March  2, 1888).  A  bulb  blown  on  the  end  of  a 
gives  beats  with  their  differential  tone.  Sum-  elass  tube  is  half  filled  with  water  and  intro- 
mational  tones  appear  to  be  really  differential  duced  into  a  flask  whose  bottom  is  covered  with 
tones  due  to  the  fundamental  and  overtones.  sulphuric  acid.    From  the  weight  of  water  that 

Quality  of  Musical   Sounds, — Prof.  W.  Le  is  vaporized  in  a  given  time  the  mean  tempera- 

Conte  Stevens,  of  Brooklvn,  from  experiments  ture  is  calculated  by  a  formula  that  Dr.  MfiUer 

with  the  wave  siren  of  Kudolph  Koenig,  con-  has  deduced  from  Dalton's  law  of  tensions.    Mr. 

dudes  that  a  difference  of  phase  between  the  R.  Assmann  has  devised  a  method  of  protecting 

components  of  a  musical  sound  is  a  distinct  ele-  a  thermometer  from  direct  radiation  by  inserting 

ment  in  the  determination  of  its  quality,  or  timbre,  the  bulb  in  a  tube  of  polished  nickel-plated  brass, 

Radiophony, — Messrs.  £.  Mercadier  and  Chap-  through  which  a  current  of  air  is  drawn  rapidly 

eron  have  shown  that  if  a  galvanic  couple  be  by  an  aspirator.    Two  of  these  instruments,  one 

constructed  of  silver  sulphate  and  silver  in  acidur  exposed  to  a  July  sun  and  the  other  in  the  shade, 

lated  water  and  placed  in  circuit  with  a  tele-  showed  no  perceptible  difference.     C.  Vernon 

phone,  while  an  intermittent  beam  of  light  is  Bovs  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 

thrown  on  the  sulphate,  sounds  will  be  heuxl  in  in  May,  1888,  his  radio-micrometer,  consisting  of  a 

the  telephone,  owing  to  corresponding  variations  thermo-electric  circuit  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and 

in  the  electromotive  force  of  the  couple.    Other  copper,  suspended  in  a  strong  magnetic  field  b^ 

combinations  may  be  similarly  used.  an  exceedinsrly  fine  torsion  fiber  of  quartz.   Radi- 

Reeording  and  Reproduction  of  Speech, — ^Alex-  ant  heat  falling  on  it  excites  an  electric  current, 
ander  Qraham  Bell  described  before  the  Fort-  which  the  mainietic  field  tends  to  rotate.  The 
nightly  Club  in  Washinffton,  D.  C,  in  May,  1888,  instrument  wiU  show  a  difference  of  temper- 
the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Cnichestcr  Bell  on  the  ef-  ature  of  one  ten-millionth  of  a  degree  C. 
feet  of  sounds  on  a  jet  of  fiuid.  Its  vibrations  The  radiograph  of  Louis  Oliver  (Paris  Academy 
may  be  distinguished  if  a  rubber  diaphragm  is  of  Sciences,  March  19, 1888),  is  a  Crookes  radio- 
placed  in  the  water  and  connected  wiUi  a  neai^  meter,  whose  vanes,  as  they  revolve,  close  an 
mg-tube.  In  Prof.  Bell's  experiment  the  jet  was  electric  circuit  which  by  means  of  a  relay  moves 
dischamd  on  a  glass  plate,  spreading  out  in  a  a  needle  across  a  scale.  The  new  micro-radi- 
film.  The  glass  was  opaque,  save  for  a  small  ometer  of  Prof.  Weber  is  a  Wheatstone's  bridgje, 
slit,  behind  which  moved  a  band  of  sensitized  one  arm  of  which  consists  of  a  thin  tube  filled  in 
paper.  The  line  that  was  produced  on  the  paper  the  middle  with  mercury,  but  at  the  ends  with 
oy  passage  of  light  through  the  film  ana  slit,  zinc-sulphate.  Each  end  terminates  in  a  metal 
formed,  when  the  impression  was  transferred  to  case  with  one  side  of  rock  salt.  When  one  of 
gelatine,  a  series  of  elevations  and  depressions  these  is  exposed  to  radiation  the  air  in  it  ex- 
correspondinff  to  the  vibratory  thickening  and  pands,  pushing  back  the  sulphate  and  increasing 
thinning  of  uie  film.  The  inventor  thinks  that  the  resistance.  The  balance  of  the  bridge  is 
it  will  be  possible  to  reproduce  speech  by  this  thus  destroyed,  and  the  galvanometer  needle 
method.  In  England  a  jet  of  acidulated  water  moves.  The  moon's  rays  railing  on  the  instru- 
has  been  made  to  serve  as  a  long-distance  tele-  roent  caused  a  deflection  of  five  divisions.    The 

J>hone  transmitter  by  letting  it  fa&  on  two  metal-  mathematical  theory  of  Langley's  bolometer  was 
ic  electrodes.  The  improved  phonograph  of  given  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Ileid  in  the  ^  American  Jour- 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  perfected  during  1888,  now  nal  of  Science  "  for  February,  1888. 
employs  a  cylinder  covered  with  wax  instead  of  Calorimetry, — Prof.  Neesen,  of  Berlin,  has  de- 
tinfoil,  as  formerly,  which  is  made  to  rotate  uni-  vised  an  ether  calorimeter  whose  sensitiveness  is 
formly  by  means  of  electricity  instead  of  by  hand,  two  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  an  ice 
The  instrument  records  and  reproduces  sounds  by  calorimeter,  and  by  which  extremely  small 
the  same  method  as  the  old  one,  but  with  greater  masses  may  be  examined.  The  object  is  placed 
accuracy.  in  a  tube  which  is  surrounded  bv  a  layer  of  lamp 
Sensitive  Flames, — The  method  of  acoustical  wick,  that  dips  into  ether  at  its  lower  end.  Into 
investigation  by  means  of  these  flames  has  been  this  ether  dips  also  a  tube  communicating  with 
suocessfullv  used  by  Prof.  W.  Le  Conte  Stevens  a  horizontal  capillary  tube  that  contains  some 
to  establish  many  analogies  between  light  and  ether  as  an  index,  and  by  a  parallel  capillary 
sound  waves  which  hitherto  have  not  b^n  veri-  tube  with  a  second  similar  calorimeter  on  the 
fied  experimentally.  Thus  he  detected  the  other  side.  The  movement  of  the  index  indi- 
acoustic  diffraction  bands  produced  by  sendincr  cAtes  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  on  the  lamp- 
waves  in  the  same  phase  through  adjacent  small  wick,  and  thus  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by  the 
holes,  and  also  those  producea  by  Fresners  ex-  body  to  be  examined ;  the  ordinary  evaporation 
periment  with  mirrors  inclined  at  nearljr  180^.  is  Imlanced  by  that  in  the  second  calorimeter, 
Heat.  Thermometry, — Among  sensitive  in-  which  would  have  an  equal  and  opposite  effect 
struments  for  measuring  very  low  temperatures  on  the  index.  The  apparatus  can  also  be  used 
are  the  new  eas  thermometers  of  James  T.  for  the  measurement  of  radiant  heat.  M.  R 
Bottomley  ana  L.  Cailletet.  The  latter  (Paris  Mathias  described  before  the  Paris  Academy  on 
Academy  of  Sciences,  April  9, 1888),  is  chareed  April  10,  a  calorimeter  in  which  the  constant 
with  hydrogen  as  the  expanding  body,  and  has  temperature  was  other  than  the  usual  one  of 
been  used  by  the  inventor,  with  M.  Bouty,  in  melting  ice.  He  compensates  the  refrigeration 
the  measurement  of  electric  resistances  at  low  of  water  that  is  cooled  by  the  vaporization 
temperatures.  It  indicates  a  change  of  1"  by  a  of  a  liquefled  gas  by  means  of  heat  from  a 
diflerenceofheight  of  2-86  millimetres.  A  method  known  source.    Dr.  Dieterici  described  to  the 
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Berlin  Physical  Society,  on  May  18,  his  experi-  "  liquidogenic  molecules  *'  that  are  ^ups  or 
ments  on  the  direct  determination  of  the  latent  vortices  whose  elements  are  **  gasogenic  "  mole- 
heat  of  evaporation  of  water  at  0"*  C.  He  used  cules.  At  the  transition  from  one  state  to  the 
an  ice  calorimeter,  effecting  the  evaporation  other  the  "  gasogenic "  molecules  cease  to  move 
by  means  of  an  air-pump  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  closed  curves,  and  describe  right  lines.  These 
His  result  was  596*4  thermal  units.  Regnault's  views  are  confirmed  by  the  author's  researches 
vidue,  calculated  from  the  results  of  experiments  on  variation  of  the  specific  heat  of  fluids  near 
at  a  higher  temperature,  was  607.  the  critical  point.    The  ex^riments  of  L.  Caille- 

Freezing  Mixtures, — Cailletet  and  Colardeau,  tet  and  E.  Colardeau  (Paris  Academy,  June  24, 

from  a  study  of  the  refrigerant  mixtures  that  are  1889)  tend  to  show  that  the  critical  temperature 

obtained  by  solid  carbonic  acid,  conclude  that  of  a  liauified  gas  is  not  that  at  which  the  fluid 

the  ether  that  is  generally  used  in  such  mixtures  is  totally  evaporated  abruptly  within  the  space 

plays  a  much  greater  part  in  lowering  the  tem-  containing  it,  nor  that  at  which  the  fluid  and  its 

perature  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  saturated  vapor  are  at  the  same  densitv,  but  that 

Beealeseenee, — This  phenomenon  in  iron  was  at  which  the  fluid  and  gaseous  atmospnere  above 

discovered  several  years  ago  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Bar-  it  become  capable  of  being  mutually  dissolved  in 

rett  in  England.  When  a  piece  of  iron  is  heated  any  proportion. 

to  redness  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  it  often        Lighi. — Numerous  recent  experiments  on  the 

suddenly  glows  with  increased  brightness  from  connection  between  light  and  electricity  have 

no  apparent  cause.  Prof.  George  Forbes,  in  1874,  given  an  impulse  to  the  electro-magnetic  theory 

suggested  that  the  thermal  conductivity  of  iron  of  light.    The  most  striking  of  these  experiments 

may  suddenly  increase  at  some  particular  tem-  are  those  of  Prof.  H.  Hertz,  in  Germany,  on  the 

perature,  making  it  easier  for  the  still  heated  in-  propagation  of  electro-magnetic  waves.    By  an 

side  of  the  bar  to  give  up  its  heat  to  the  par-  ingenious  device  he  produced  an  alternating  cur- 

tially  cooled  outside,  but  H.  F.    Newell    has  rent  whose  frequency  was  more  than  100,000,000 

shown  during  the  past  year  that  the  reglow  per  second,  and  whose  wave  length  (since  an 

takes  place  in  very  thin  strips  where  there  can  electro-magnetic  disturbance  travels  with  the 

be  no  great  difference  in  temperature  throughout  velocity  of  light)  should  be  about  two  metres, 

the  mass.    He  regards  the  phenomenon  as  due  This  induced,  in  a  second  circuit  of  exactly  equal 

to  chemical  action.  Herbert  Tomlinson  explains  period,  currents  which  could  be  detected  by 

it  in  the  light  of  other  experiments  of  his,  which  sparks  leaping  across  an  air  space.    By  moving 

show  that  at  about  550"*  and  1,000°  C.  there  is  a  tnis  second  circuit  backward  and  forwao^  before 

physical  change  in  iron.    (See  also  Magneiiza-  a  wall  he  could  easily  detect  positions  at  which 

tion  of  MetcUs.)  interference  took  place  between  the  direct  waves 

Expansion,-— J,  T.  Bottomley  (London  Physi-  from  the  primary  generator  and  those  that  wero 

cal  Society,  June  22, 1889)  has  measured  the  ex-  reflected  from  the  wall.     At  these  points  tho 

Sansion  of  wires  under  different  weights,  and  sparking  of  the  induced  circuit  almost  ceased, 

nds  that  loaded  wires  expand  most.  while  half-way  between  them  it  reached  a  maxi- 

Non-Luminous  Flames, — Prof.  Rosenthal,  of  mum.     This  is  evidently  analogous  to  the  in- 

Erlangen  (Berlin  Physical  Society,  April  5, 1889),  crease  and  diminution  of  sound  that  occurs  from 

has  succeeded  in  rendering  a  ^ns  flame  non-lu-  interference  of  sound  waves  where  a  vibrating 

minous  by  inclosing  it  in  a  cylindrical  chimney,  tuning-fork  approaches  a  wall.    Hertz  has  since 

partly  closed  above  by  a  platinum  crucible.  Prof,  extended  these  experiments,  and  they  have  been 

Kosenthal  thinks  that  tne  air  current  was  thus  repeated  and  modified  by  many  observers  in  all 

made  slower,  and  that  the  gas,  burning  through-  pwrts  of  the  world.    The  electro-magnetic  radia- 

out  the  whole  mass,  was  at  a  lower  temperature,  tion  has  been  concentrated  by  lenses  and  mirrors. 

Solar  Constant, — Messrs.  Crova  and  Houdaille  polarized,  made  to  form  interference  bands — in 
(Paris  Academy,  Jan.  7, 1889)  have  measured  this  fact,  treated  in  every  way  like  luminous  radiation, 
constant  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Ventoux  (6,244  insulating  substances  in  all  cases  acting  as  trans- 
feet),  and  obtained  nearly  three  calories,  agreeing  parent  media,  and  conductors  as  opaque,  as  Max- 
with  Langley*s  observations  on  Mount  Whitney,  well's  theory  demands. 

Cal.    They  found  that  the  polarization  of  the        Thus  it  has  been  proved  that  electro-magnetic 

blue  sky  increased  with  the  solar  constant.  induction  is  propagated  in  waves,  and  not  by  so- 

Spheroidal  State, — K.  S.  Krislensen  finds  by  called  "  direct  action  at  a  distance.**     Iliese 

calculation  that  the  conductivity  of  the  layer  of  waves,  then,  seem  to  be  true  light  waves  of  great 

vapor  between  the  dish  and  the  drop  in  the  sphe-  wave  length,  and  there  is  stronger  reason  than 

roidal  state  plavs  an  important  part  in  the  phe-  ever  to  believe  that  light  is  an  electro-magnetic 

nomenon,  the  heat  transferred  to  the  drop  by  phenomenon.  (See  also  Hysteresis^  under  "  Ma^- 

conduction  being  greater  in  amount  than  that  netism.")    A  difficulty  in  the  ordinary  elastic 

by  direct  radiation.  theory  of  light,  however,  has  been  removed  by 

Thermodynamics, — C. V. Burton (" Philosophi-  Sir  William  Thomson  ("Philosophical    Maga- 

cal  Magazine,*'  September,  1889)  concludes  from  zine,"  November,  1888),  by  the  elaboration  of 

his  experiments  that  "  we  can  not  as  yet  assume  what  has  been  named  a  '*  theory  of  a  quasi-lai»ilo 

with  certainty  the  truth  of  Carnot's  principle  ether."    A  wave  in  an  elastic  medium  should 

when  chemical  separation  occurs  between  two  involve  a  compression,  but  no  such  compression 

finite  portions  of  the  working  substance."    Car-  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  light.    This  has 

not's  principle  has  also  been  found  incompatible  been  explained  by  assuming  the  velocity  of  that 

with  the  received  theories  of  diamagnetism  {q,  v.),  part  of  the  wave  to  be  infinite,  or,  in  other  words, 

Liqtiid  and  Gaseous  States, — P.  Heen  ("Bui-  assuming  the  ether  to  be  incompressible.    The 

leiin  of  the  Belgian  Roval  Academy,"  March,  non-appearance  of  the  wave  of  compression  can 

1888)  suggests  that  Uquids  may  be  composed  of  also  be  explained  by  supposing  its  velocity  zero. 
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but  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  this  in-  pound  nature  of  hydrogen — is  not  accepted  b^ 
Yolves  instability  in  the  ether.  But  Sir  William,  physicists  generally.  C.  Fievez,  in  a  com  mum- 
in  the  article  alluded  to,  proves  mathematically  cation  to  the  Belgian  Royal  Academy,  offers  a 
that  this  is  not  so  if  we  re^rd  the  ether  either  new  interpretation  of  the  spectral  rays  which 
as  filline  all  space  or  as  having  fixed  boundaries,  rewds  them  as  due,  in  part,  to  interference. 
Prof.  J.  WillardGibbs,  of  Yale  ('*  American  Jour-  Hermann  Ebert  (Wiedemann's  '*  Annalen," 
nal,"  February,  1889),  admits  that  this  theory  is  1889),  claims  that  the  width  of  spectral  lines  is 
a  formidable  rival  to  the  electric,  but  he  still  much  greater  than  can  be  explained  by  Doppler's 
prefers  the  latter.  Sir  William  also,  despite  his  principle  applied  to  gaseous  molecules,  but  Lord 
championship  of  the  elastic  theory,  has  publicly  Rayleigh  C'  Philosopmcal  Magazine,"  April,  1889) 
announced  his  conversion  to  the  electric— Drought  makes  a  fresh  matnematical  examination  of  the 
about  by  the  experiments  of  Hertz.  Next  in  subject  and  concludes  that  this  is  not  so,  though 
interest  are  the  experiments  of  Hertz,  William  there  is  much  room  for  further  discussion  and 
Hallwachs,  E.  Wiedemann,  and  others  on  the  experiment  Mr.  K  F^  J.  Love  has  devised  a 
infiuence  of  light  on  the  electric  discharge.  Un-  new  method  of  discriminating  between  real  and 
dor  the  influence  of  light  rich  in  ultra-violet  rays,  accidental  coincidences  between  lines  of  differ- 
the  potential  of  a  highly  charged  disk  diminishes,  ent  spectra  on  the  theory  of  probabilities.  He 
and  a  current  is  even  set  up  with  other  bodies  in  has  applied  his  test  to  some  of  the  experiments 
the  vicinity.  Borgeman  showed  the  passage  of  of  Prof.  Grdnwald,  and  finds  that,  so  far  as  it 
a  current  directly  between  two  flames.  Hall-  goes,  it  sustains  the  latter's  theory  (see  above), 
wachs  has  shown  experimentally  that  a  negative  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley,  of  Pittsburg,  oontin- 
charge  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  a  positive  ues  his  researches  on  the  energy  of  various  parts  of 
one,  and  A.  Stoletow  that  a  current  is  produced  the  spectrum.  In  a  paper  on  **  Energy  and  Vis- 
without  a  battery  between  gauze  and  a  solid  disk  ion  "  ("  Philosophical  Magazine,"  January,  1889), 
of  more  negative  metal  Prof.  Righi  constructs  he  says  that  the  eye  can  perceive  lights  whose  in- 
*^  photo-electric  cells  *'  of  a  disk  and  a  net  of  dif-  tensity  varies  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  one  thousand 
ferent  metals,  placed  opposite  one  another,  and  million  million.  The  time  required  to  perceive 
connected  with  an  electrometer.  When  one  is  faint  light  is  one  half  second,  but  the  time  it 
illuminated  a  deflection  is  obtained.  J.  Borg-  takes  the  eye  to  recover  its  sensitiveness  aft«r 
man  interrupted  the  beam  of  light  by  a  rotating  exposure  to  a  bright  light  is  relatively  long,  being 
pei^orated  disk.  No  sound  was  heard  in  a  tele-  greatest  for  violet  rays.  The  visual  effect  for  the 
phone  connected  with  the  metallic  conductor  on  same  amount  of  energy  varies  enormously  with 
which  the  intermittent  beam  fell,  showing  that  the  wave  length,  being  one  hundred  thousand 
the  action  of  the  light  was  not  instantaneous,  times  as  great  in  the  green  as  in  the  crimson, 
and  therefore,  as  he  claims,  that  the  effect  is  sec-  Prof.  Langley*s  researches  on  the  infra-red  spec- 
ondary.  The  same  experimenter  (Paris  Acade-  trum  show  that  in  this  region  the  ratio  between 
my,  April,  1889)  has  shown  that  the  loss  of  nega-  solar  and  lunar  heat  is  completely  changed,  this 
tive  electricity  in  the  conductor  increases  with  ratio  being  five  hundred  thousanci  in  the  visible 
the  time,  and  that  it  sometimes  continues,  still  spectrum  and  five  hundred  in  the  infra-red. 
varying  periodically,  after  the  close  of  the  illu-  Wladimir  Michelson,  in  a  communication  to 
mination.  the  Russian  Soci^t^  Physico-Chemique,  deduces 

LigM  udth  Minimum  Heat — Prof.  Brackett,  from  theoretical  considerations  the  curves  of  en- 

of  Princeton,  in  a  lecture  before  the  New  York  ergy  of  spectra  that  have  been  obtained  experi- 

Electric  Club,  in  January,  1889,  discusses  the  mentally  oy  Prof.  Langley.    Amon^  other  laws, 

possibility  of  producing  luminous  radiation  un-  Mr.  Michelson  deduces  the  interesting  one  that 

accompanied   by  non-luminous   rays.     In  the  the  wave  length  that  corresponds  to  the  maxi- 

present  method  of  lighting  by  incandescent  sol-  mum  energy  is   inversely  proportional  to  the 

ids,  either  suspended  in  fiames  or  otherwise,  the  square  root  of  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 

visible  rays  must  always  be  attended  by  invisible  source. 

heat  rays,  thus  wasting  for  our  purposes  many  Edward  Beoquerel  (Paris  Academy,  February, 
times  the  available  energy.  The  experiments  of  1884,)  has  deduced  the  law  that  birefringent 
Hertz,  already  mentioned,  lead  us  to  hope  that  crystals  have  absorption  spectra  of  different  in- 
by  attacking  the  problem  from  the  electro-mag-  tensities  in  different  directions,  which  in  general 
netic  side  tne  desired  object  may  be  obtained,  coincide  with  those  of  the  optic  axes,  but  if  two 
The  phenomena  of  phosphorescence  and  fluores-  isomorphous  substances  having  different  optical 
cence  show  that  light  rays  unaccompanied  by  properties  are  crystallized  together,  while  the 
dark  ones  are  quite  possible.  If  such  radiation  direction  of  the  optic  axes  takes  up  a  new  po- 
be  obtained.  Prof.  Brackett  thinks  it  possible  to  sition,  the  original  direction  of  maximum  ab- 
transmit  it  by  wires  from  one  place  to  another,  sorption  bands  of  each  su^tance  is  retained,  so 
Others  think  this  impossible  on  account  of  the  that  the  absorption  spectrum  of  each  of  the  con- 
enormously  increased  resistance  due  to  the  rapid  stituents  can  oe  observed.  A  powerful  instru- 
oscillations  of  the  luminous  electric  wave.  ment  for  the  analysis  of  crystalline  substances 

Speetroaeopy,  —  Prof.  GrUnwald,  of  Prague,  is  thus  obtained, 
thinks  he  has  established  the  principle  that  those  The  selective  absorption  of  metals  for  ultra- 
wave  lengths  of  lights  in  the  spectrum  of  a  sub-  violet  light  has  been  observed  at  Harvard  College 
stance  A  that  belong  to  the  element  a  are  to  by  Prof.  John  Trowbridge  and  W.  C.  Sabine, 
those  due  to  that  element  in  the  spectrum  of  a  who  find  that  the  color  of  the  metal  infiuences 
substance  B  as  the  atomic  volume  of  a  in  A  is  in  no  way  its  selective  absorption  for  these  rays, 
to  that  of  a  in  B  (B  being  a  compound  of  A  with  A  new  method  in  spectrum  analysis  has  been 
some  other  substance).  This  conclusion,  which  devised  by  the  same  experimenters,  who  have 
leads  to  important  results— for  example,  the  com-  used  a  steam  jet  in  connection  with  the  spark 
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of  a  Leyden  battery  for  the  production  of  ffaseous  1880)  has  discovered  by  photographic  registra- 

and  metallic  spectra.    The  jet  imping  directly  tion  of  ultra-violet  radiation  that  in  that  ]>art  of 

on  the  electrodes,  and  the  resulting  light  resem-  the  spectrum  the  laws  of  elliptic  polarization  in 

bles  that  of  the  electric  arc.    The  steam  is  de-  vitreous  and  metallic  surfaces   approach  each 

composed,  giving  the  lines  of  hydrogen  and  oxy-  other.   That  is,  if  more  and  more  refrangible  rays 

gen,  and  those  of  the  metallic  spectra  are  much  be  used,  the  coefficient  of  ellipticity  in  vitreous 

more  distinct.    Franz  Stenger  advances  the  the-  substances  increases.    J.  L.  Soret  (Paris  Acad- 

ory  that  the  absorption  oi  light  bj  substances  emy,  Nov.  26, 1889)  finds  that  marine  and  lacus- 

depends  primarily  on  the  size  of  its  physical  trine  surfaces  cause  important  perturbations  in 

molecules,  and  thmks  that  these  are  more  com-  atmospheric  polarization.   Under  certain  condi- 

plex  in  concentrated  than  in  dilute  solutions.  tions,  ne  observed  the  phenomenon  of  two  neu- 

Knut  An&ptrdm,  of  Stockholm  (Wiedemann's  tral  points  at  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  one  on  its 

**  Annalen,'*  March,  1889),  in  spectroscopic  ezper-  right  and  one  on  its  left.    The  polarization  was 

iments  on  the  gu<m-absorption  of  light  by  small  in  a  vertical  plane  between  these  points  and  in 

solid  particles,  finds  that  so  long  as  the  particles  the  opposite  direction  beyond  them, 
are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  wave        Rotatory  PolarUcUion, — ^In  a  discussion  on  this 

lengths  of  light,  the  change  of  transparency  with  subiect  in  the  London  Physical  Society,  May  25, 

increasing  wave  length  is  great,  but  if  the  par-  1889,  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward  cave  as  his  opmion  that 

tides  are  small  in  comparison  with  wave  length,  in  magnetic  rotation  the  periods  of  the  light 

the  medium  has  the  properties  of  a  homogeneous  waves  are  altered,  their  velocity  remaining  the 

one  that  possesses  real  absorption.    Prol  Henry  same.    The  effect  in  quartz  he  supposed  due  to 

A.  Rowland,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  the  light  itself,  and  not  to  the  crystal,  for  liquids 

issued  a  new  edition  of  his  photo^^phic  map  of  show  the  same.    In  opposition  to  this.  Prof.  S. 

the  normid  solar  spectrum,  of  which  the  first  ap-  P.  Thompson   mentioned  the  fact  that  fused 

peared  in  1886.    These  photographs  were  pro-  quartz  has  not  rotatory  power.   Prof.  Thompson 

duced  bv  concave  gratings,  6  inches  in  diameter  considers  liquid  rotation  as  due  to  some  sort  of 

and  of  21^  foot  radius,  ruled  with  from  10,0(X)  to  ^  skew  S3rmmetr]r "  of  the  molecules,  the  average 

20,000  lines  to  the  inch  by  a  new  dividing-engine,  effect  of  which  is  observed.    Prof.  Eundt  (Ber- 

fiving  a  de&iition  far  superior  to  any  other  that  lin  Physical  Society,  April  26, 1889),  concludes, 
as  yet  been  obtained.  Prof.  liowland  has  de-  from  experiments  on  glass  made  doubly  refract- 
voted  years  to  the  study  of  dry  plates,  and  has  ive  by  pressure,  that  electro-magnetic  rotation 
revised  the  list  of  standard  wave  lengths,  carry-  is  common  to  all  substances,  but  in  doubly  re- 
in g  it  into  the  ultra-violet.  fractive  crystals  is  a  periodic  function  of  the  dif- 
Wave  Length  of  Light, — Louis  Bell,  of  Johns  ference  of  phase  of  the  two  rays.  A.  W.  Ward 
Hopkins  University  (**  American  Journal  of  Sci-  (London  Royal  Society,  May  9,  1889),  also  ar- 
ence  *'  for  AprU  and  May,  1888),  reports  the  con-  rives  at  the  latter  conclusion.  Chauvin  (Paris 
elusion  of  his  experiments  on  this  subject  which  Academy,  June,  1889),  obtains  similar  results  in 
were  begun  seveotd  years  ago.  The  mean  value  the  special  case  of  Iceland  spar,  finding  that  in 
of  the  wave  length  for  the  line  D  he  finds  to  be  the  direction  of  the  axis  there  is  simple  rotation, 
5,896*18  in  air  at  760  millimetres  pressure  and  and  in  other  directions  rotation  accompanied  by 
20"*  G.  temperature,  or  in  vacuo  5,o97*90,  which  elliptical  polarization.  The  rotation  changes 
he  considers  not  likely  to  err  by  so  much  as  one  sense  periodically  and  in  certain  directions  dis- 
part in  200,000.  C.  C.  Hutchins  (*^ American  Jour-  appears  altogether,  the  elliptio  polarization  be- 
nal  of  Science,*'  June,  1889)  has  determined  the  ing  alternately  a  maximum  ana  zero  in  these 
metallic  spectra  with  greater  precision  than  has  directions. 

been  done  before.  Timlin's  determinations  (the  Lodge's  Leyden  jar  experiments,  described  be- 
best  hitherto)  are  subject  to  errors  of  one  in  8,000  low,  under  "  Electricity,  show  that  the  rotatory 
or  4,000,  while  Rowland's  recent  determinations  effect  of  an  electric  current  is  practically  instan- 
of  solar  lines  are  correct  to  one  in  500,000.  Mr.  taneous,  at  least  rvhxi^  ot  a  second,  whereas  Vil- 
Hutchins  used  a  5  x  8  centimetre  grating  and  an  lari,  from  experiments  on  a  revolving  glass  drum, 
8-inch  spark,  assisted  by  steam  as  in  Trowbridge  supposed  it  to  take  from  ^  to  fljs  second.  The 
and  Sabine's  method  (see  above).  His  determi-  results  of  Villari's  experiments  may  have  been 
nations  make  it  probable  that  zinc  exists  in  the  due  to  strains  in  the  revolving  glass,  as  is  con- 
sun,  and  almost  certain  that  copper  is  there,  eluded  by  A.  W.  Ward  (London  Royal  Society, 
Prof.  Albert  A.  Michelson  and  Edward  W.  Mor-  May  9, 1889)  who  repeated  those  experiments, 
ley  (**  American  Journal  of  Science,"  September,  Lodge  attempts  to  explain  magnetic  rotation 
1889),  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  material  by  hysteresis  (q,  v.  under  '*  Magnetism  "),  but  A. 
standard  whose  length  in  li^ht  waves  is  known,  Potier  (Paris  Academy,  April,  1889)  explains  it 
and  conclude  that  with  a  slight  improvement  in  by  assuming  that  at  each  point  of  the  medium 
methods  this  can  be  done  with  an  error  of  one  ponderable  matter  tends  to  oe  carried  along  with 
part  in  a  million,  and  perhaps  within  one  in  ten  a  speed  proportional  to  that  of  the  ether  in  a 
million.  Dr.  Hermann  Ebert,  of  Erlangen,  using  light  wave.  Ponderable  material  molecules  in 
eight  different  colored  light  sources,  varying  in  the  field  become  magnets,  and  being  thus  caused 
intensity  between  1  and  250,  has  established  the  to  oscillate  induce  electric  force  in  tne  medium, 
constancyofthewave  length  to  nearly  a  millionth,  Befleetion, — Sir  John  Conroy  finds  that  tlie 
within  these  limits.  amount  of  light  refiected  by  polished  glass  va- 
Polarizatum, — Georges  Meslin  (Paris  Acad-  ries  with  the  method  of  polishing.  After  pol- 
emy  Jan.  16,  1888),  finds  that  when  nolarized  ishing,  the  surface  of  flint  glass  alters  somewhat 
light  is  transmitted  through  metallic  films  the  readier ;  that  of  crown  glass  slowly,  the  amount- 
rectilinear  polarization  becomes  elliptical  as  in  of  renected  light  decreasing  and  that  of  trans- 
metallic  reflection.    Ck)mu  (Paris  Academy,  May,  mitted  light  increasing.    A  film  of  lower  refract- 
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ive  index  Appears  to  be  formed.    Dr.  Rubens  surfaces,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  oelor  pho- 

(Berlin  Physical  Society,  March  8, 1889)  has  in-  tometer  of   their  invention  (Royal  Society  of 

vestigated  the  selective  reflection  of  metals.    He  London,  June,  1888).    In  a  simpler  apparatus 

finds  that  the  maximum  reflexive  power  for  sil-  (Physical  Society,  Nov.  24,  1888),  two  separate 

ver  is  in  the  red,  and  for  gold  in  the  yellow,  beams  of  light  throw  shadows  of  a  rod,  one  on  a 

Copper  reflects  the  blue  and  green  rays  less  than  white  and  the  other  on  a  colored  patch.    The 

gof(C  but  increases  rapidly  toward  tne  red  and  amount  of  light  falling  on  the  latter  is  varied  by 

then  more  slowly  into  the  infra-red  spectrum,  a  rotating  disk  with  angular  openin^^s  that  can 

The  reflexive  power  of  iron  and  nickel  nses  rap-  be  altered  while  the  disk  is  in  motion.    When 

idly  at  flrst  from  the  blue  toward  the  red,  and  the  luminosity  of  the  patches  appears  the  same, 

then  more  slowly.    In  the  infra-red  it  is  not  so  a  white  patch  is  substituted  for  tne  colored  one, 

high  as  copper  or  silver.    The  dispersions  and  and  the  comparison  made  again.    The  ratio  of 

indices  of  refraction  deduced  from  these  obser-  the  size  of  the  angular  openings  in  the  two  cases 

vations  are  similar  to  those  of  Kundt,  now  to  be  gives  the  relative  luminosity, 

described.  Ineandeseenee.  —  H.  F.  Weber's  experiments 

Befriietiim.'^ln  a  communication  to  the  Prus-  cast  doubt  on  the  supposed  fact  that  the  dull 

sian  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  February,  1888,  red  rays  are  the  earliest  to  appear  when  a  body 

Prof.  Kundt  aescribes  his  successful  construction  is  heated  to  incandescence.    He  found  that  car- 

of  minute  prisms  of  seven  metals,  and  his  direct  bon,  platinum,  gold,  and  iron   give  a  **  gray 

measurement  of  their  refractive  indices.     The  glow  '^  at  comparatively  low  temperatures, 

prisms  were  deposited  electrolytically  on  plati-  Interference, — ^Lord  Rayleigh  (*'  Philosophical 

nized  glass  after  several  thousand  trials.  Kundt's  Magazine,"  August,  1889)  calls  attention  to  the 

results  for  i«d  light  were :  phenomena  of  achromatic    interference  bands, 

1,^^ j.gl  which,  though  known  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 

NiekeV  .'!.'.'.'.*.'!!.'!!!.'!.*  217  treated  of  by  Fox  Talbot,  have  been  loet  sight 

Biamath 2-61  of  in  recent  times.    The  mathematical  theory 

of  bands  shows  that  they  will  not  be  colored  if 

The  velocity  of  light  in  these  metals  is  in-  the  distance  between  the  sources  of  light  pro- 

yersely  proportional  to  those  numbers,  and  seems  ducing  them  vary  with  the  wave  length.    This 

to  be  proportional  to  their  conductivity  for  heat  Lord  Ravleigh  brings  about  by  shutting  off  idl 

and  electricity.    Dr.  John  Kerr,  of  Ghusgow,  has  the  spectra  of  a  dmraction  grating  but  one, 

continued  his  researches  on  the  birefringent  ao-  which  is  reflected  at  a  grazing  incidence'  from  a 

tion  of  strained  glass,  finally  specifying  the  wave  mirror  whose  plane  passes  through  the  central 

surface  in  such  glass,  and  establishing,  among  white  spectrum  of  the  grating.    The  distance  of 

otherconclusions,thatthe  velocity  of  light  alonp^  each  ra^  of  the  admitted  spectrum  from  this 

the  line  of  strain,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  is  di-  central  image  being  proportional  to  the  wave 

minished  by  compression  and  increased  by  ten-  length,  a  succession  of  black  bands  is  thus  pit>- 

sion.  duced.    In  one  case  1,200  lines  to  the  inch  were 

Photometry, — The  committee  of  the  British  As-  observed,  a  photographic  ima^e  of  which  could 

sociation  on  a  standard  of  light,  after  testing  six  be  used  as  a  diffraction  grating.    With  a  lens 

classes  of  standards  for  four  years,  recommended,  instead  of   a   grating    imperfectly  achromatic 

in  1888,  the  pentane  lamp  (see  also  Definitione  bands  were  obtained. 

under  **  Electricity  ").  J.Joly  hasdeviseda  pho-  DteintearcUion  hy  Ultra-violet  Bays, — Philip 
tometer,  which  consists  of  two  parallelopipeds  K.  Lenard  and  Max  Wolf  (Wiedemann's  "  Anna- 
of  paraffin  in  contact,  placed  between  the  lamp  len,'*  1889)  find  that  the  ultra-violet  rays  produce 
to  oe  measured  so  that  the  line  joining  the  dust  on  the  surface  of  negatively  electrified 
lights  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  junction,  metals  and  also  on  quartz  and  gypsum.  The 
Tne  instrument  is  moved  until  the  line  of  di-  dust  was  detected  bylhe  condensation  method 
vision  is  no  longer  visible,  when  the  relative  in-  of  Aitken,  described  above, 
tensity  is  calculated  from  the  law  of  inverse  Radiant  Energy  of  Flames. — Von  Helmholtz 
8auare&  Drs.  Lummer  and  Brodhun  (Berlin  (Berlin  Physical  Society,  June  7, 1^9)  has  meas- 
Pnysical  Societ}[,  Dec.  28, 1888)  have  invented  a  ured  the  relation  between  the  energy  of  flames 
photometer  consisting  of  two  right-angled  prisms  and  the  amount  of  gas  consumed.  lie  finds  that 
with  their  hypotenuses  in  juxtaposition,  a  drop  there  is  more  luminous  than  non-luminous  ener- 
of  Canada  balsam  being  placed  between.  Then  gy,  and  that  the  radiating  power  is  not  depend- 
through  the  drop  the  light  can  pass  in  a  straight  ent  on  the  temperature.  His  results  are  coti- 
line,  while  elsewhere  total  reflection  cuts  off  all  sistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  Julius  that  the 
but  side  light.  The  lights  to  be  compared  are  products  of  combustion  are  the  only  criteria  of 
then  placed,  one  behind  and  one  at  tne  side  of  the  amount  of  radiant  energy  of  a  flame.  The 
the  compound  prism,  and  observation  is  made  author  considers  it  more  economical  to  use  gas 
as  with  Bnnsen*s  grease-spot  photometer.  As  for  driving  a  dynamo,  which  supplies  an  electric 
the  drop  of  balsam  loses  its  sharp  edges,  the  in-  glow-lamp,  than  to  bum  the  gas  directly, 
yentors  produce  the  same  result  by  grinding  to  Fluorescence. — B.  Walter  (Wiedemann's  "  An- 
a  slightly  spherical  form  all  of  one  surface  but  nalen,"  February,  1889)  finds  that  the  fluores- 
a  spot  in  the  middle.  On  pressing  the  surfaces  cence  of  a  quite  concentrated  solution  of  fluores- 
together,  light  passes  directly  only  through  the  cin  is  zero,  or  inflnitely  small.  When  this  solution 
central  spot.  The  sensitiveness  of  this  instru-  was  diluted  to  A^,  the  fluorescence  began  to  be 
ment  is  about  1  per  cent  Capt.  William  de  W.  measurable,  and  it  then  increased  till  the  dilu- 
Abnev  and  Oen.  Fitting,  of  the  British  army,  tion  reached  jW^,  after  which  it  remained  con- 
have  been  able  to  measure  the  relative  amounts  stant  for  all  degrees  of  dilution  experimented 
of  light  reflected  from  colored  and  white  or  black  with,  the  greatest  being  about  -^zxnisjsji'     ^be 
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fluorescence,  both  of  this  substance  and  eosin,  nace  from  whose  heat  it  is  nartiallj  nrotected  b^ 

was  found  to  increase  with  the  temperature.  a  half-disk  of  fire  clay.    This  can  be  made  to 

Optical  Teaching, — Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thomp-  revolve,  alternately  heating  and  cooling  each 
son  disapproves  of  the  ordinary  division  of  op-  bundle  of  iron,  with  accompanying  yariations  in 
tics  into  geometrical  and  physical,  and  thinks  the  magnetic  field,  and  the  consequent  induction 
that  the  theory  of  lenses,  etc.,  should  be  treated  of  a  current  in  the  surrounding  coils  of  wire, 
from  the  first  b^  using  the  idea  of  waves.  He  In  January,  1888,  M.  Menges  of  the  Hague  ex- 
has  begun  C'  Philosophical  Magazine,"  October,  hibited  several  new  forms  of  this  kind  of  gener- 
1889)  a  series  of  papers  in  illustration  of  his  ator,  the  chief  of  which  consisted  of  a  Gramme 
method.  ring,  within  which  was  a  stationary  electro-mag- 

Electricity.  Its  Nature,  —  Prof.  Oliver  J.  net  In  the  space  between  the  latter  and  the 
Lodge,  developing  the  views  of  Michael  Faraday  ring  is  a  zigzag  ribbon  of  iron,  which  is  heated 
and  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  has  presented  what  at  such  points  as  to  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the 
he  considers  the  '*  Modem  Views  of  Electricity"  lines  of  force.  In  consequence  the  ring  rotates, 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  **  Nature,"  beginning  in  generating  currents  as  in  an  onlinary  dynamo. 
October,  1887,  and  since  published  in  book  form  Ferdinand  Braun,  in  the  Berichte  der  Berliner 
(London,  1889).  According  to  his  ideas,  electricity  Akademie  (1888)  describes  experiments  that  show 
is  probably  identical  with  the  luminiferous  ether,  that  when  a  nickel  spiral  is  suddenly  pulled  out. 
According  to  the  views  of  his  school,  the  pho-  an  electric  current  is  generated,  and  when  it  is 
nomena  of  statical  attraction  or  repulsion  are  compressed  there  is  a  current  in  the  opposite 
due  to  a  state  of  strain  in  the  dielectric  in  the  direction.  The  effect  ceases  when  the  wire  is 
neighborhood  of  the  so-called  *''  charged  bodies,"  annealed.  In  Wiedemann's  ''  Annalen  "  (May- 
nnd  Prof.  Lodge  explains  that  the  ether  may  be  September,  1889)  Braun  treats  exhaustively  of 
thus  strained  while  retaining  the  properties  of  the  currents  thus  produced,  which  he  proposes  to 
a  fluid,  because  the  strain  consists  only  in  the  call  deformcUian^rOme  (deformation  currents), 
separation  of  its  positive  and  negative  compo-  The  direction  of  the  dilatation  current  (that  pro- 
nents.  The  phenomena  of  conduction  are  simi-  duced  when  the  spiral  is  pulled  out)  in  a  right- 
larly  explained,  the  transfer  of  electric  energy  handed  nickel  spiral  is  opposed  to  the  direction 
in  the  latter  case  taking  place,  according  to  his  of  drawing.  Metals  which  act  in  this  way  Braun 
view,  through  the  surrounding  medium,  and  not  calls  negative.  If  the  metal  be  magnetized  Ion- 
through  the  conductor  (see  liouie  of  Mectric  gitudinally,  so  that  the  drawn  end  is  a  south 
Force  below).  Magnetic  phenomena  are  ex-  pole,  the  current  is  increased.  The  deformation 
plained  as  the  result  of  vortices  or  whirls  in  the  current  is  comparable  in  amount  with  thermo- 
ether,  while  waves  in  it  are  identical  with  waves  currents,  and  is  slight  in  iron  and  steel.  Braun 
of  radiant  heat  and  light ;  but  these  are  not  explains  it  by  supposing  that  deformation  alters 
waves  of  mechanical  distortion  as  in  the  oMi-  the  magnetism  of  the  metal,  causing  a  "  mag- 
nary  theory,  but  disturbances  such  as  take  place  netic  current"  through  it,  and  that  this  change 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  body  that  is  rapid-  of  magnetization  induces  an  electric  current   Dr. 


call  electrified  are  merely  vibrating  in  very  much  perforated  platinum  leaf,  over  which  is  a  film  of 

shorter  periods  than  those  that  give  rise  to  light  platinum  black.     The  diaphragm  is  arranged 

waves.     An  indefinite  number  of  such  small  to  form  chambers,  through  which  hydrogen  is 

waves  would  impinge  at  once  on  a  molecule,  and  passed  on  one  side  and  air  on  the  other.    One 

the  author  shows  mathematically  that  the  effect  element,  with  an  effective  surface  of  120  square 

would  be  the  same  as  if  the  body  from  which  inches,  has  an  electromotive  force  of  one  volt 

they  proceed  were  "  electrified."    As  the  lurain-  and  a  resistance  of  half  an  ohm.    The  electro- 

ous  and  electrical  vibrations  differ  in  his  view  motive  force  is  decreased  by  transportation  of 

only  in  frequency,  a  body  should  be  electrified  the  acid  from  one  side  of  the  diaphragm  to  the 

by  being  made  to  approach  a  source  of  light  by  other,  but  this  effect  is  prevented  by  interchang- 

Boppler's  principle.    This  may  explain  the  elec-  ing  the  gases  from  time  to  time.     Dr.  Wolff 

trification  of  the  particles  of  a  comet's  tail.    By  (Berlin  Physical  Society,  Feb.  22, 1889)  applies 

the  same  principle,  a  particle  that  moves  away  the  name  oi  **  oxygen  elements  "  to  galvanic  cells 

from  a  source  of  electricity  should  appear  lumin-  of  zinc,  or  zinc  sulphate  or  chloride,  with  cop- 

ous,  which  may  throw  light  on  the  phenomena  per,  silver,  or  iron,  Delieving  his  experiments  to 

of  Geissler  tubles.  show  that  the  source  of  current  enei^  in  such 

Sources  of  Electricity,  —  A  thermo-magnetic  cells  is  due  to  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 

generator  was  suggested  in  1869,  before  the  Royal  the  metaL    M.  Hein  has  investigated  the  value 

Society  of  London,  by  Dr.  Gore,  who  proposed  of  magnesium  as  a  positive  element  in  batteries, 

to  produce  a  changing  magnetic  field  by  heating  The  electromotive  force  is  high,  reaching  2*95 

ana  cooling  the  iron  core  of  a  coil.    In  August,  volt  with  a  magnesium-carbon  couple  in  bichro- 

1887,  Thomas  A.  Edison  described  to  the  Ameri-  mate  solution,  and  2*98  when  the  magnesium  is 

can  Association  a  "  pyromagnetic   generator,"  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    The  disadvantages  are 

which  was  the  first  of  such  generators  to  be  act-  the  cost  and  the  high  resistance  of  magnesium 

ually  constructed.     He  used  eight  horse  -  shoe  salts  in  solution. 

magnets  in  a  circle,  their  poles  pointing  inward.        Change  of  Potential  of  a  Voltaic  Couple, — 

Between  the  poles  of  each  was  a  roll  of  tnin  lami-  Between  Miiy  and  August,  1888,  Dr.  George 

nated  iron  covered  with  asbestos  and  wrapped  Gore  described,  in  a  series  of  papers  to  the  Royal 

with  wire.    The  apparatus  is  placed  over  a  lur-  Society  of  London,  his  experiments  on  the  mini- 
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mum  amount  of  various  soluble  substances  re-  of  gas  that  is  condensed  on  it.    C.  II.  Draper,  in 

quired  to  alter  the  electromotive  force  of  a  couple,  his  experiments  on  the  polarization  of  platinum 

This  he  found  varied  with  the  chemical  compo-  plates,  concludes  that  the  electromotive  force 

sition  of  the  liquid,  the  kind  of  positive  metal,  of  polarization  depends  on  the  current  when 

to  a  less  degree,  with  the  kind  of  negative  metal,  this  is  below  a  certain  value,  and  increases  with 

the  temperature,  and  the  kind  of  ^vanometer  the  current  more  and  more  slowly,  till  finally  an 

employed.  increased  current  has  no  further  effect. 

UofUaet  Electromotive  Force, — C.  V.  Burton  Lightning  and  I/ightnitM-Roda, — Observations 
(London  Physical  Society,  April  28,  1888)  de-  on  lightning,  especially  by  photography,  have 
duces  theoretically  the  laws  that  for  substances  been  frequent  of  late.  In  lightning  photographs, 
chemically  inactive  "  the  true  contact  E.  M.  F.  what  api>ear  to  be  images  of  dark  flashes  are 
is  equal  to  their  Peltier  effect  expressed  in  ab-  often  noticed  on  the  plate.  The  cause  remains 
solute  measure,"  and  for  substances  without  in  doubt.  Prof.  Stokes  suggests  that  oxides  of 
Peltier  effect ''  the  E.  M.  F.  is  eoual  to  the  en-  nitrogen  in  the  track  of  a  flash  mav  cause  the 
erg^  of  combination  of  one  electro-chemical  phenomenon  by  absorption  of  light.  0.  M. 
equivalent"  M.  Peltschikoff  (Paris  Academy,  Whipple  (London  Physical  Society,  April  13, 
July  15,  1889)  finds  that  the  contact  electro-  1889)  sunposes  it  not  to  be  a  real  phenomenon, 
motive  force  of  a  crystal  has  different  values,  but  prouuced,  in  taking  prints  from  the  nega- 
according  as  it  is  taken  on  the  top,  a  face,  or  an  tives,  by  successive  reflection  from  the  reduced 
angle ;  also,  that  if  one  of  two  bodies  is  not  iso-  silver  and  the  slass.  If  this  is  so,  a  "  dark  flash  " 
tropic  (for  instance,  if  it  has  some  sort  of  sym-  should  always  be  parallel  to  a  bright  one.  This 
metry  with  respect  to  an  axis),  its  electromotive  is  not  always  so,  but  this  may  bo  due  to  irre^- 
force  of  contact  with  the  other  body  has  the  larity  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  negative, 
same  sort  of  symmetry.  Prof.  Herroun  (London  Others  think  the  effect  due  to  some  kind  of  re- 
Physical  Society,  Jan.  26,  1889)  concludes  that  version.  For  instance,  A.  W.  Clayden  (London 
the  nrimarv  factor  in  the  electromotive  force  of  Physical  Societv,  June  22, 1889)  supposes  it  duo 
a  cell  is  the  relative  heat  of  formation  of  the  to  exposure  of  the  plate  to  diffused  light  from  a 
anhydrous  salts  of  the  two  metals,  but  this  may  cloud  just  after  the  flash.  His  experiments  on 
be,  and  usually  is,  supplemented  by  the  energy  the  photography  of  an  electric  spark  show  that 
due  to  their  hydration  or  solution.  His  expen-  this  is  possible.  Photography  seems  to  indicate 
ments  have  enabled  him  to  correct  the  received  that  several  flashes  often  follow  in  the  same 
values  of  the  heat  of  formation  of  salts.  path.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  appearance  of 
TKemuheleetrtcHy, — Herbert  Tomlinson  has  a  mirror  struck  in  Prague  on  June  9, 1889.  The 
shown  that  when  part  of  an  iron  circuit  is  heated  air  in  the  track  of  one  flash  may  serve  as 
twisted,  and  the  iunction  of  the  twisted  and  un-  a  conductor  for  the  next.  But  6.  M.  Whipple 
twisted  parts  is  heated,  a  current  passes  from  supposes  that  the  photographic  effect  is  due  to 
the  strained  to  the  unstrained  metal,  which  sud-  taking  the  pictures  through  glass  windows,  and 
denlv  increases  in  intensitv  when  a  red  heat  is  he  illustrates  his  point  by  so  photographing  a 
reacned.  Similarly,  though  hot  iron  is  always  chalk  line  on  a  blackboard,  much  evidence  has 
negative  to  cold  iron,  the  difference  of  potential  also  been  collected  on  the  subject  of  globular 
increases  suddenly  at  a  red  heat.  This  confirms  lightning,  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted 
the  conclusion  tliat  at  a  high  temperature  iron  that  it  exists,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  early 
undergoes  a  sudden  alteration  m  molecular  authorities,  who  thought  it  an  optical  illusion, 
structure  (see  also  Becaleacence,  under  "  Heat  '0*  I^f*  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  in  a  course  of  lectures 
Albert  Campbell  (Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1888,  disagreed 
Jan.  16, 1888)  shows  that  tin  at  its  melting-point  with  some  received  ideas  about  lightning.  He 
undergoes  a  change  in  its  thermo-electric  prop-  asserted  that  a  lightning  discharge  will  often 
erties  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  iron  fail  to  follow  the  best  conductor,  and  that  there 
at  a  high  temperature  while  still  solid.  James  is  a  tendency  to  side-flash,  the  discharge  often 
Monckman  (Ix>ndon  Royal  Society,  May  31,  leaving  the  rod  and  following  a  very  erratic 
1889)  finds  that  the  thermo-electric  properties  path.  According  to  his  views,  there  are  two 
of  carbon  are  opposite  below  and  above  2oO°  C,  principal  causes  of  obstruction  besides  those 
as  shown  in  the  following  table :  that  aepend  on  the  actual  resistance — first,  the 
^i^fK*                            Ab«»«t5o'  direct  effect  of  self-induction  (called  "imped- 

From  hot  to  cold.  '  ance"  by  Oliver  Heaviside);  and,  second,  the 
Falls.  fact  that  a  static  discharge  is  rapidly  alternating 
Incr^ftMA.  (g^  Leyden  Jars),  If  the  alternations  are  rapid 
Deeraaflesu  enough,  the  current  majr  be  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  rod,  producing  a  tendency  to  side- 
Fails  to  one  but  ?^,^-  ,/°'  lightning-rods,  he  considers  iron 
^  better  than  copper,  its  self-induction  being  less, 
m  »  •  TTT  rr  although  it  is  magnetic,  perhaps  because  the 
Eleetroly8i8, — W.  Haldano  Gee  and  II.  Holden,  current  passes  only  on  the  outside,  and  hence 
in  electrolyzing  sulphuric  acid,  find  that  if  the  magnetizes  nothing.  He  thinks  rods  should  be 
current  increase,  the  resistance  also  suddenly  made  of  great  capacity  as  well  as  high  conduc- 
increases.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  a  film  at  the  tivity,  and  therefore  recommends  that  the  con- 
anode,  formed  probably  of  concentrated  acid,  ductor  be  expanded  over  as  much  space  as  possi- 
W.  Peddie  (Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh),  from  ble.  This  matter  was  afterward  the  subject  of 
experiments  on  the  time-rate  of  increase  of  elec-  an  interesting  discussion  in  the  British  Associa- 
trolytic  polarization,  deduces  10-*  centimetre  as  tion,  where  William  H.  Preece  differed  widely 
the  distance  between  the  platinum  and  the  layer  from   Prof.  Lodge's  conclusions,  saving   that 


1.  Carmit  from  cold  to  hot 

2.  Thenoo-eloctrlc  Uoe  ii«ao. 
8.  Bate  of  decrease  of  restst- 

aaeo  per  ohm  diminishes. 

4.  Bate  01  Inerease  of  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  in- 
creases. 

ft.  Bate  of  increase  of  specific 
heat  &lrly  regaiar. 
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lightning  does  not  **  go  careering  wildly  about,*'  4.  One  or  more  discharges  are  necessary  for 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  oscillatory,  and  the  gas  to  attain  its  permanent  state  of  resist- 
that  his  own  experiments  on  the  self-induction  ance. 

of  iron  and  copper  showed  that  it  was  greater  Dr.  Natterer  (Vienna  Academy,  June  21,  1889) 

in  the  former.    The  speakers  also  differed  as  to  finds  that  the  sparking  distance  in  gases,  the 

the  size  of  the  '*  protected  area,"  but  all  agreed  luminosity,  and  the  extension  of  the  glow  at  the 

that  properly  constructed  rods  are  desirable,  and  negative  electrode  und^r  diminished  pressure, 

that  their  number  should  be  greatly  multiplied,  are  all  characteristic  for  each  gas  ana  are  re- 

Leyden  Jan. — The  experiments  of  Lodge  al-  lated  to  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  molecule  and 

luded  to  above  have  directed  general  attention  to  the  molecular  weight  J.  Elster  and  H.  Geitel 

to  Leyden  jars.   He  proves  that  the  discharge  of  (Vienna  Academy,  Oct.  23, 1888)  have  discovered 

such  condensers  is  oscillatory  hj  employing  it  that  electrici^  is  excited  in  rarefied  gases  by 

to  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  in  glass  or  wires  rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage  of  a 

carbon  disulphide.    If  the  beam  of  li^ht  which  galvanic  current. 


8, 1889),  Prof.  Lodge  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Berlin  experiment  of  1876  on  the  magnetic  ef- 
p«riod  of  the  oscilbtory  discharge  by  adding  to  feet  of  static  electricity  in  motion.  Edward  L. 
the  capacity  of  the  jar  and  increasing  the  self-  Nichols  and  William  >  S.  Franklin,  of  Cornell 
induction  of  the  circuit  till  a  sound  was  pro-  University,  find  that  the  longitudinal  motion  of 
duced.  A.  Righi,  in  Italy,  experimenting  with  a  conductor  in  which  a  current  is  flowing  has  no 
a  {Mwerf ul  battery  of  108  jars,  obtained  sparks  effect  on  the  galvanometer  needle.  If  the  cur- 
5  metres  long  over  glass  coated  with  zinc  filing  rent  had  been  formed  by  static  electricity,  mov- 
and  1  metre  long  over  water.  A  platinum  wire  ing  more  than  1,000,000,000  metres  a  second, 
8i  metres  long  and  ^  millimetre  in  diameter  they  could  have  detected  such  an  effect, 
was  instantiy  fused  by  the  discharge,  forming  a  KouU  of  Electric  Foree, — Prof.  H.  Hertz 
corona  of  incandescent  globules,  and  a  similar  (Wiedemann's  *'  Annalen,"  Julj,  1889)  has  exper- 
wire  li  metre  lonp^  disappeared  entirely,  show-  imented  on  the  route  of  electric  force  in  or  near 
ing  a  brilliant  white  spark  exactly  the  shape  of  a  conductor,  and  thinks  that  it  is  conveyed  not 
the  wire.  In  this  case  the  wire  appears  to  be  by  the  conductor,  but  b^  the  surroundmg  die- 
first  vaporized,  and  then  the  discharge  passes  by  lectric,  as  held  by  Heaviside  and  others.  Screens 
the  vapor.  of  conducting  material  properly  arranged  around 

Conductivity, — M.  Foeppl  constructed  an  in-  the  wire  cut  off  rapidly  alternating  currents, 

duction  coil  whose  secondary  circuit  is  glass  though  there  is  no  interruption  in  the  wire  itself, 

tubing  21*2  millimetres  in  internal  diameter.  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  (London  Royal  Society, 

This  was  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  which  Jan.  17, 1889)  finds  that  the  screening  influence 

showed  no  deflection  when  the  tube  was  ex-  of  conducting  disks  depends  on  their  oonductiv- 

hausted,  even  with  a  current  of  22  amperes  in  ity,  their  thickness,  ana  the  frequency  of  alter- 

the  primary.    He  concludes  that  the  resistance  nation.    Differing  slightly  from  Hertz,  he  holds 

of  such  a  vacuum  as  he  obtained  must  be  at  that  the  rate  of  propagation  of  an  electro-dy- 

least  3  X  10*  times  that  of  pure  copper.    After-  namic  wave  through  a  metallic  conductor  and 

ward  some  doubts  were  cast  on  this  result  by  a  the  surrounding  dielectric  is  the  same,  but  not 

second  experiment,  in  which  an  exhausted  tube  when  the  former  is  a  dilute  electrolyte  or  a  rare 

was  surrounded  bv  a  solenoid,  through  which  a  gas.    In  the  latter  case  there  are  interferences 

Leyden  jar  was  discharged.      Luminous  phe-  and  standing  vibrations,  causing  the  well-known 

nomena  took  place,  but  M.  Foeppl  still  concludes  striie  of  the  Geissler  tube, 

that  they  were  not  due  to  conduction.    Carl  Volatilization  of  Electrode, — Gaston  Seguy 

Bams  C*  American  Journal  of  Science,'*  May,  (**  Revue  Internationale  de  I'Electricit^ ")  £ds 

1889)  shows  that  a  solid  electrolyte  like  glass  is  that  when  electrodes  of  various  shapes  are  vola- 

a  better  conductor  of  electrici^  when  under  tilized  in  vacuum  tubes  the  metal  is  deposited 

strain  than  when  free.    The  influence  of  tern-  on  the  glass  in  a  form  corresponding  to  that  of 

perature  is  not  marked.    In  Barus's  experiments  the  electrode  in  a  curious  way,  the  angles  of  one 

the  temperature  of  the  glass  varied  between  100**  fi^re  being  opposite  the  sides  of  the  other  and 

and  860  C.    W.  H.  Schultze  describes  in  Wiede-  vice  versa.    No  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 

mann's  ^  Annalen ''  experiments  that  show  that  has  been  proposed. 

the  conductivity  of  glass  rises  with  the  tempera-  Induction. — W.  E.  Sumpner  (London  Physi- 

ture.    That  of  mica  parallel  to  the  plane  of  cal  Society,  April  14,  1888)  pointe  out  that  the 

cleavage  also  rises  at  first,  but  reaches  a  maxi-  term  "  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  a  circuit " 

mum,  and  then  diminishes  till  at  high  tempera-  has  been  applied  to  three  distinct  things — ^first, 

tures  it  is  a  better  insulator  than  glass.  the  back  K  M.  F.,  due  to  change  of  current,  di- 

Electricity   in    Oases. — Max    Wolf    (Wiede-  vided  by  the  time  rate  of  increase  of  the  current ; 

mann*s  "  Annalen,"  1889)  finds  that —  second,  the  total  induction  divided  by  the  cur- 

1.  The  electric  force  which  produces  a  dis-  rent ;  and,  third,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  cir- 
ruptive  discharge  in  a  gas  increases  proportion-  cuit  divided  by  half  the  souare  of  the  currents 
ally  to  the  pressure  between  1  and  9  atmos-  These  three  quantities  are  ttie  same  if  the  medi- 
pheres.  um  be  air,  but  not,  for  instence.  In  iron.    Mr. 

2.  The  increase  for  the  simpler  gases  is  in-  Sumpner  also  showed  that  the  time  taken  to  dis- 
vcrsely  proportional  to  the  mean  path  of  the  charge  a  condenser  through  a  given  resistance  is 
molecule.  decreased  by  adding  self-induction  to  the  cir- 

3.  The  increase  is  smaller  in  carbonic  acid.  cuit,  provided  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  b 
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less  than  ^  EH*  (where  E  is  the  capacity  of  the  with  the  projection  of  the  line  joininc^  the  points, 
condenser  and  R  the  resistance  of  the  circuit).  The  distance  of  the  lines  varies  with  the  mate- 
He  thinks  this  may  account  for  some  of  Dr.  rial  of  the  powders,  the  extremes  beinf  ^  inch 
Lodge's  results  in  his  experiments  on  iron  and  with  chalk  and  ih  inch  with  silica.  The  author 
copper,  as  lightning-conductors  (see  Lightning),  offered  no  explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 

C.  V.  Zenger  (Paris  Academy,  Sept.  2,  1889)  Electric  Apparatus. — Prof.  Nichols,  of  Cornell 
finds  that  a  copper  sphere  turning  by  torsion  University,  has  constructed  a  standard  of  resist- 
near  an  electro  magnet  exhibits  peculiar  spiral-  ance  on  which  the  influence  of  temperature  be- 
oid  elliptic  movements,  by  which  ne  attempts  to  low  100"*  C.  is  entirely  imperceptible.  It  is  com- 
explain  some  planetary  motions.  posed  of  a  rod  of  carbon  on  which  a  strip  of  cop- 
Sir  William  Thomson,  in  a  mathematical  pa-  per  1  millimetre  wide  is  deposited  electrically  m 
per  before  the  British  Association,  in  1888,  ar-  such  proportion  that  the  increase  of  resistance  of 
rives  at  the  conclusion,  among  others,  that  when  the  metal  is  balanced  by  the  decrease  of  that  of 
currents  are  induced  in  any  way  in  a  solid  com-  the  carbon. 

posed  of  parts  of  different  conductivity,  there  A  novel  form  of  coulomb-meter,  devised  by 

must  in  general  be  changing  electrification  over  Prof.  George  Forbes,  consists  of  a  spiral  of  iron 

each  interface  between  those  parts  (see  below),  wire,  above  which  a  set  of  mica  vanes  is  snp- 

For  other  interesting  experiments  in  electro-  ported  on  a  delicate  pivot.    The  current  heats 

magnetic  induction  see  onaer  "  Light."  the  wires  and  the  warm  air  rises,  turning  the 

Action    between   Electrodes    in   Fluids, — M.  vanes,  whose  revolutions  are  registered  by  a  train 

Gouy  communicated,  on  Feb.  20,  1888»  to  the  of  wheels  moving  an  index. 

Paris  Academy  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  Dr.  Gore  has  devised  what  he  calls  "  the  voltaic 

ascertain  whether  any  attraction  is  exerted  by  balance,"  consisting  of  cells  of  distiUed  water, 

the  free  electricity  tnat  theory  requires  to  be  zinc,  and  platinum,  connected  oppositely,  in  se- 

S resent  on  the  surface  that  separates  two  con-  ries,  with  a  galvanometer.  When  the  opposing 
uctors  of  different  resistance.  He  found  that  electromotive  forces  are  equal  there  is  no  move- 
the  forces  that  have  been  referred  to  exist  and  ment  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  but  a  very 
are  more  considerable  than  could  be  foreseen,  slight  chemical  change  in  the  liquid  causes  a  dc- 
Sirks,  of  Deventer,  Holland,  has  discovered  that  flection.  This  instrument  appears  a  valuable 
when  an  electric  current  passes  through  a  solu-  aid  to  the  determination  of  the  strength  of  weak 
tion  of  copper  sulphate  between  two  electrodes  solutions,  the  presence  of  soluble  impurities,  etc. 
whose  backs  are  varnished,  both  are  pulled  An  electric  manometer  has  been  devised  bv 
against  the  positive  stream,  the  force  amounting  J.  and  P.  Currie  (*'  Journal  de  Physique,"  April, 
to  nearly  one  gramme  per  ampere  and  per  square  1880)  on  the  principle  that  the  volume  and  elec- 
roetre.  trification  of  quartz  are  mutually '  dependent 
Heat  Effects, — Prof.  Eugenio  Semmola,  of  Plates  of  ouartz  under  pressure  are  connected 
Italy,  has  verified  for  the  first  time  the  fact  that  with  a  ({uaarant  electrometer,  and  are  found  to 
heat  is  generated  when  metallic  points  discharge  be  sensitive  to  an  alteration  of  pressure  amount- 
their  electricity.  It  is  suggested  that  this  may  ing  to  5  grammes.  C.  V.  Boys  (London  Physical 
be  utilized  in  studying  atmospheric  electricity.  Sc^ietv,  April  18, 1889)  finds  that  quartz  rods  as 
The  laws  that  govern  the  fusion  of  fine  wires  by  insulators  are  much  superior  to  tne  best  glass, 
the  electric  current  have  been  investigated  in  A  clean  glass  rod  will  discharge  the  leaves  of  an 
England  by  William  H.  Preece,  Profs.  Ayrton  electroscope  in  a  few  seconds,  while  quartz  re- 
and  Perry,  and  Mr.  Cockbum.  For  wires  whose  tains  the  same  for  five  hours,  even  when  the  rod 
diameter  is  less  than  "Ol  inch,  the  fusing  current  is  moistened  with  water.  An  electrical  testing 
varies  as  the  diameter,  but  for  larger  wires  it  is  bureau  was  opened  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
,,  ,  ^  ,*,  -f.,,®^  Sept.  1, 1888,  for  the  verification  of  the  con- 
given  by  the  equation  C  =  cki  »  (where  d  is  the  gtants  of  instruments  that  change  with  time, 
diameter  and  a  is  a  constant  that  varies  with  and  tests  of  batteries,  dynamos,  motors,  etc. 
the  metal  that  is  used).  This  has  been  deter-  This  is  the  first  of  the  kina  to  be  established  in 
rained  for  all  metals.  When  a  tin  wire  ap-  the  United  States,  though  there  are  several  in 
proaches  fusion  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  England, 
skin  of  oxide,  which  allows  a  greater  current  to  Applications  of  Electricity, —  The  enormous 
flow  before  the  wire  fuses ;  but  a  coat  of  shellac  number  of  these  that  have  passed  into  the  com- 
prevents  the  formation  of  the  skin  (see  also  mercial  stage  can  not  even  oe  touched  upon  here. 
Idcyden  Jars,  above.)  M.  CaiUetet  has  shown  Among  those  that  are  yet  experimental  is  a  new 
that  a  current  that  would  fuse  a  wire  under  or-  system  of  telephonic  communication  between 
dinary  pressure  will  scarcely  make  it  red  hot  trains  in  motion  and  neighboring  stations,  de- 
when  the  pressure  is  great.  It  had  already  been  vised  by  P.  Germain,  and  oescribed  to  the  Paris 
shown  by  James  T.  Bottomley  that,  conversely.  Academy  on  April  23.  A  series  of  measurements 
a  wire  that  is  dull  at  ordinary  pressure  becomes  of  the  resistance,  insulation,  and  diffusive  elec- 
incandescent  in  a  vacuum,  van  Aubel,  a  Swiss  trie  power  of  ordinary  rails  has  satisfied  the  in- 
physicist,  finds  that  the  resistance  of  bismuth  ventor  that  telephonic  communication  can  bo 
often  increases  with  reduction  of  temperature,  carried  on  through  them, 
which  is  the  case  with  no  other  metal.  Definitions  and  Nomenclature, — The  Intema- 
Undulation  accompdnying  the  Electric  Spark,  tional  Congress  of  Electricians  which  met  at 
— Dr.  Ernest  H.  Cook  reported  to  the  London  Paris  in  1889  adopted  the  following  electrical 
Physical  Society,  on  June  28,  that  when  sparks  definitions : 

pass  between  two  points  placed  above  a  plate  on  The  unit  of  work  is  the  Joule,  equal  to  the  en- 

which  is  some  powdered  substance,  the  particles  ergy  of  the  heat  produced  in  one  second  by  an 

arrange  themselves  in  circles  nearly  concentric  ampere  in  an  ohm. 
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The  unit  of  power  is  the  Watt,  equal  to  one  iron  bedns  to  decrease  at  G50**  C  and  disappears 

Joule  per  second.  alto^tner  at  770*    Dr.  John  Hopkinson  (Xion- 

The  unit  coefficient  of  induction  is  the  quad-  don  iioyal  Society,  March  7, 1889)  finds  that  all 

rant,  equal  to  10*  centimetres.  traces  of  ma^etism  disappear  at  737**  C.  Before 

The  frequency  of  current  alternation  is  the  it  reaches  this  temperature,  however,  at  727^,  its 

number  of  periods  per  second.  permeability  begins  to  increase,  and  continues  to 

The  effective  intensity  of  an  alternating  cur-  do  so  up  to  the  nigher  point,  when  it  suddenly 

rent  is  the  square  root  of  the  mean  square  of  the  drops  (see  Recalescenee^  under  *'  Heat,"  and  Ther- 

intensity.  mo-Electrieity),     Paul  Janet  (Paris  Academy, 

The  effective  E.  M.  F.  is  the  square  root  of  the  March,  1889)  has  studied  the  effect  of  trans- 
mean  square  of  the  various  E.  M.  F's.  versal  magnetization  on  iron  magnets,  using  an 

The  apparent  resistance  of  such  a  current  is  iron  tube  which  could  be  magnetized  longitud- 

the  factor  by  which  the  effective  intensity  must  inally  bv  a  helix,  and  transversally  by  a  wire 

be  multiplied  to  obtain  the  effective  E.  M.  F.  core.    He  obtained  the  following  results : 

The  decimal  candle  is  the  twentieth  pait  of  1.  Producing   or  destroving   a  longitudinal 

the  absolute  standard  of  light  adopted  in  1884.  ma^etization  causes  residual  transverse  mag- 

(This  candle  very  nearly  equals   the  English  netization  to  disappear. 

standard  candle).  The  anomal^r  has  been  pointed  2.  The  tube  bemg  transversally  magnetized  to 
out  that  the  word  electricity  is  commonly  used  its  greatest  extent,  producing  or  destroying  a 
in  three  different  senses  to  mean  electric  energy,  longitudinal  magnetization  causes  a  supplement- 
electric  current,  and  electric  quantity.  Tne  al  transversal  ma&;nctism  which  remains  as  long 
word  amberism  has  been  suggested  as  a  substi-  as  the  transverse!  magnetizing  force.  This  dis- 
tute  for  ^  frictional  electricity."  apoearing,  producing  or  destroying  the  longi- 

Magnetism.     Magnetism  of  MeicUs,  —  The  tuainal  magnetization  destroys  the  supplemental 

temperature  at  which  nickel  suddenly  begins  to  transverse  magnetism. 

lose  its  magnetic  properties,  according  to  Herbert  The  effect  on  magnetization  of  producing  or 

Tomlinson  (Lonaon  Physical   Society,  Feb  25,  destroying  a  magnetization  at  right  angles  to  it 

1888),  depends  on  the  magnetizing  force  that  is  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  shock, 

used,  which  accounts  for  the  discrepancies  of  Effect  of  Ifaanetization  on  Electric  ResUtante, 

previous  observations.     Prof.  James  A.  Ewinc^  — G.  H.Von  \Vyss(Wiedemann's**Annalen,"Feb- 

of  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  G.  0.  Cowan  (Roy^  ruary,  1889)  concludes  from  his  experiments  that 

Society  of  London,  May  17, 1888)  find  that  longi-  the  change  of  electric  resistance  in  iron  due  to 

tudinal  pull  diminishes  magnetism  in  nickel  to  a  this  cause  is  nearly  proportional  to  that  of  the 

surprising  degree  under  both  large  and  small  magnetic  moment.    D.  Goldhammer  (*' Annalen," 

magnetic  forces,  and  that  the  effects  of  stress  are  April,  1889)  finds  that  his  own  experiments  bear 

much  less  complex  than  in  iron.     G.  Berson  out  the  law  propounded  by  Du  Bois  in  1887,  that 

(Paris  Academy,  Jan.  14, 1889)  finds  that  shock  *'  If  physical  changes  depend  on  the  direction  of 

influences  the  permanent  magnetism  of  nickel  in  ma^etization  they  are  proportional  to  the  ma^- 

the  same  way  that  it  does  that  of  iron.    In  a  netization ;  if  not,  to  the  square  of  the  magneti- 

field  of  feeble  intensity  a  bar  of  either  metal  may  zation."  The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization 

be  permanently  magnetized  by  shocks.    The  au-  (see  Polarization^  under  "  Light ")  is  an  effect  of 

thor  suggests  that  vibrations  of  apparatus  that  the  first  kind ;  the  change  of  electric  resistance 

are  furnished  with  permanent  magnets  should  be  one  of  the  second  kind. 

avoided.    Two  pupils  of  Ewin^  and  Cowan,  W.  Eysteresis, — This  word  is  applied  by  Prof, 

and  D.  Low,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Ewing  to  the  property  of  iron  by  which  that 

Societv,  on  June  21, 1888,  give  among  other  re-  metal  is  more  susceptible  to  forces  that  tend  to 

suits  that  forces  of  from  3,000  to  13,(K)0  C.  G.  S.  magnetize  it  more  than  to  those  that  tend  to 

units  produce  a  practically  constant  intensity  of  demagnetize  it.    Prof.  Oliver  J.  Lodge  applies  it 

mapietization,  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  satu-  to  explain  the  Faraday  and  Hall  effects,  prem- 

ration  value.    That  the  effect  of  a  magnetic  field  ising  that   it   must  exist  in  other  substances 

on  the  electric  resistance  of  bismuth  is  to  in-  than  iron  to  a  far  less  degree.    The  Faraday 

crease  it  at  low  temperatures  has  been  discov-  effect  is  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization 

ered  by  the  Swiss  physicist.  Van  AubeL    The  of  light  by  a  magnetic  field  (see  FolarizcUior^ 

experiments  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Ewing  (Royal  Society,  under  "  Light ")  and  is  greater  as  the  li^ht  passes 

liondon,  Nov.  22, 1888)  confirm  the  old  opinion  through  a  more  strongly  magnetic  medium.  One 

that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  magnetization  of  iron,  of  the  circular  components  into  which  the  li^ht 

in  opposition   to  other    results  of  his  which  vibration  can  be  resolved  will  a|;ree  in  direction 

seemed  to  show  the  contrary.    Using  the  large  with  the  magnetism  of  the  medium  and  strive  to 

magnet  of  Edinburgh  University,  whose  poles  magnetize  it  more  (granting  that  light  isanelec- 

terminate  in  bobbins  having  a  cross  section  only  tro-magnetic  disturbance).    The  other  will  tend 

YsVtr  &s  large  as  that  of  the  magnet,  he  finds  that  to  dema|>:netize  the  medium.    By  the  property  of 

no  considerable  change  takes  place  in  the  mag-  hysteresis  one  component  can  do  its  work  more 

netic  intensity  of  wrought  iron  when  the  mag-  easily  than  the  otner,  so  that  the  polarization 

netizing  force  is  varied  from  2,000  to  20,000  C.  plane  is  rotated.    The  "  Hall  effect,"  the  rota- 

G.  S.  units.    It  remains  sensibly  constant  at  tion  of  an  electric  current  by  a  magnetic  field, 

1,700,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  saturation  is  also  referred  by  Prof.  Lodge  to  hysteresis  by  a 

value.    That  of  cast  iron  is  1,200,  nickel  from  similar  explanation.    Prof.  Edwin  fi.  Hall,  from 

515  to  400.  varying  with  the  amount  of  iron  whom  the  effect  takes  its  name,  as  he  was  its 

present,  and  that  of  cobalt  (with  1*66  per  cent,  discoverer,  has  continued  his  measurement  of  it 

of  iron)  1,300.    P.  Ledeboer  (Paris  Academy,  Jan.  in  different  metals,  giving  his  latest  results  for 

9, 1888)  finds  that  the  magnetic  permeability  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  bismuth  in  the  **  American 
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Journal  of  Science"  for  October.     Aim^  Witz  considerations  that  the  received  theorjr  of  dia* 

(Paris  Academy,  Jan.  2, 1888,)  says  that  his  ex-  magnetism  is  wrong,  being  incompatible  with 

periments  show  the  effect  of  a  magnetic  field  on  thermo-dynamical  principles,  and  he  adopts  the 

a  magnet  to  be  greater  when  it  acts  to  diminish  view  of  ^ecquerel,  that  diamagnetism  is  not  real,* 

than  when  it  tends  to  increase  the  magnetism,  but  apparent,  those  bodies  whose  magnetism  is 

If  this  is  correct.  Prof.  Lodgers  explanation  of  less  tnan  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  ap- 

the  effects  just  mentioned  must  fail.  pearing  diamagnetic. 

A.  Fanakadat^,  of  Glasgow  University,  finds  Terrestrial  Magnetism, — Prof.  Edward  Hull 

that  a  large  part  (about  80  per  cent)  of  tne  ener-  (London  Royal  Societv,  May  16,  1889)  explains 

^  involved  m  the  hysteresis  is  used  to  heat  the  the  earth's  magnetism  by  supposing  that  beneath 

iron.    Speed  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  hyster-  its  crust  there  is  a  "  magma    rich  in  magnetic 

esis,  soft  iron  taking  in  *0025  second  at  least  70  per  iron  ore.    On  crystallizing  by  cooling  each  crys- 

cent,  of  the  magnetization  it  would  have  when  tal  of  this  magma  assumed  a  polar  arrangement, 

subjected  to  the  same  field  for  hours.    Shelford  I.  Wilson  Swan    has  succeeded  in  causing  a 

Bidwell  (London  Royal  Society,  March  21, 1889)  Gramme  ring  to  rotate  under  the  influence  of 

finds  that  when  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  tempered,  the  earth*s  magnetism,  thus  forming  a  motor 

or  when  it  is  raa^etized  and  then  demagnetized  whose  permanent  magnet  was  the  earth.     He 

by  means  of  a  coil,  it  is  easier  to  magnetize  it  in  exhibited  his  machine  to  the  London  Royal  So- 

its  previous  direction  than  in  the  other.    Its  pre-  doty.  Mar  8, 1889. 

vious  north  pole  becomes  again  a  north  pole  wnen  JaagneliG  Thermo-genesis, — Researches  on  this 

tapped,  or  even  under  the  influence  of  a  ray  of  phenomenon  by  Prof.  Giuseppe  Martinotti  lead 

light    The  effect  of  light  is  at  first  instantane-  to  the  general  conclusion  that  heat  is  developed 

ous,  and  then  increases  slowly,  which  Mr.  Bid-  when  a  magnetic  body  is  magnetized,  and  that 

well  explains  by  supposing  the  first  effect  to  bo  the  heat  is  increased  by  reversing,  or  even  by 

due  to  the  radiation  itself,  and  the  second  to  interrupting  the  magnetizine  current.     These 

slow  heating.  results  accord  with  modem  tneories  of  thermo- 

MapnUism  of  Gases, — Prof.  TSpler,  of  Dres-  dynamics  and  molecular  polarization, 

den,  has  determined  that  oxvgen  is  the  most  PUTSIOLOGT.     NerTOQB  System.— Great 

magnetic  gas,  and  that  air  and  nitric  oxide  fol-  importance,  sa^s  M.  G.  Herv6,  attaches  to  M.  Bro- 

low  in  order;  while  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  ca's  discovery  m  man  of  the  cerebral  convolution 

oxide,  carbonic  dioxide,  and  nitrous  oxide  are  known  by  his  name,  which  he  found  to  be  absent 

diamagnetic  in  all  animals  below  the  Anthropomorpha,  and 

Intense  Magnetic  Fields, — Major  King,  of  the  which  is  fully  developed  in  the  human  brain. 

United  States  army  has  constructed  a  mam-  while  it  appears  in  the  other  members  of  the 

moth  electro-magnet  from  two  Rodman  guns,  order  onl^  m  a  simple  or  rudimentary  form, 

the  whole  weighing  about  60  tons.    The  arma-  This  fact  in  itself  gives  support  to  the  hypothe- 

ture  resisted  a  pull  of  10  tons,  and  the  magnet  sis  that  intermediate  types,  now  lost,  must  have 

created  an  appreciable  field  over  a  large  area,  been  interposed  between  man  and  the  still  exist- 

stopping  watches  at  great  distances.    Prof.  Ste-  ing  forms  of  the  Anthropomorpha.     Yet  more 

Shan,  of  Vienna,  shows  that  to  produce  magnetic  important  are  the  results  yielded  by  recent 
elds  of  great  intensity  the  pole  pieces  must  be  researches,  which  show  that  the  normal  hu- 
truncated  cones  whose  generatrices  pass  through  man  brain  possesses  a  quadruple  system  of  the 
the  center  of  the  field  and  form  with  the  axis  frontal  convolutions,  due  to  the  doubling  of  the 
an  angle  of  54"*  44'.  The  magnitude  of  the  field  binary  frontal  lobes,  while  in  Broca's  convoiu- 
is  then  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  inapiet.  tion  we  must,  moreover,  recognize  the  origin  and 
If  the  pole  pieces  are  plane  it  is  impossible  to  function  of  speech  and  memory.  In  the  micro- 
pass  the  maximum  intensity  4t|&  (where  |fc  is  the  cephali,  in  idiots,  deaf-mutes,  and  in  all  persons 
permeability).  of  inferior  intelligence,  this  convolution  is  more 
Diamagnetism, — P.  Joubin,  (Paris  Academy,  or  less  atrophied,  especiall;^  within  the  insula  or 
March  12, 1888),  has  discovered  that  there  seem  center,  where  it  unites  with  the  other  frontal 
to  be  several  states  of  equilibrium  in  diamagnetic  convolutions  near  the  extremity  of  the  olfactory 
bodies,  which  result  is  sbown  to  be  in  accordance  channel.- 

with  theory  by  P.  Duhem.  S.  Hennchser  has  The  researches  of  Dr.  "W.  Hale  White  into  the 
shown  that  organic  compounds  of  the  fatty-acid  "  Histology  and  Function  of  the  Mammalian Svm- 
series  are  all  diamagnetic.  For  each  CHt  in  the  pathetic  Ganglia,"  with  the  conclusions  whicn  he 
formula  the  molecular  magnetism  increases  (on  drew  from  them,  were  mentioned  in  the  "  Annual 
an  average)  by  103-2  (taking  the  molecular  mag-  (^yclopiBdia  "  for  1887  (page  071).  They  have  been 
netism  of  water  equal  to  lOT.  He  thus  calculates  continued;  and  in  a  later  paper  (*' Journal  of 
the  atomic  magnetisms  of  tne  elements,  and  finds  Physiology,"  July,  1889),  the  author  postulates 
11=9,  0'=  129,  0  "=  17,  C=145-2,  Cl.=282,  etc.  from  the  whole  investigation  that  in  lower  mam- 
J.Parker  ("Philosophical  Magazine,"  April,  1889)  mals  and  young  human  beings  the  collateral 
shows  theoretically  that  by  moving  a  diamag-  ganglia  (if  we  may  judge  from  the  superior  cer- 
netic  body  near  a  magnet  there  will  oe  a  gain  of  yical  and  semilunar),  are  functionally  active,  but 
work  at  a  constant  temperature.  He  concludes  that  in  monkeys  there  are  evidences  of  the  corn- 
that  one  of  three  things  must  take  place— either,  mencing  loss  of  their  function  which  has  com- 
1,  there  is  a  creation  of  energy ;  2,  the  devel-  pletely  disappeared  in  the  human  adult ;  and 
opment  of  magnetic  force  is  instantaneous ;  or,  that  in  man  the  function  of  the  lateral  ganglia 
8,  the  work  is'  transformed  from  heat,  in  which  is  maintained  well  into  adult  life,  and  only  be- 
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his  examination  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  student,  have  published  the  results  of  a  research 
was  obtained  from  menin^foocBles,  or  from  cases  of  undertskken  to  map  out  the  origin,  course,  and 
hydrocephalus.  This  fluid  is  distinctly  different  nature  of  the  renafnerves,  and  more  particularly 
in  several  points  from  the  fluids  found  in  the  se-  to  decide  whether  the  vascular  nerves  are  of 
rous  cavities ;  the  latter  are  present  in  health  in  two  kinds,  vaso-constrictor  and  vaso-dilator,  or 
very  small  quantities,  andour  knowledge  concern-  whether  the  latter  nerves  could  not  be  demon- 
ing  them  is  mostly  derived  from  cases  of  disease  in  strated  to  exist.  Their  conclusions,  briefly  sum- 
which  they  are  increa^sed  in  quantity.  Like  nor-  marized,  are,  that  all  renal  vaso-motor  fibers  leave 
mal  lymph,  they  are  transudations  from  the  the  spinal  cord  in  greatest  abundance  from  the 
blood,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as  diluted  sixth  dorsal  to  the  thirteenth  dorsal  vertebro ; 
blood  plasma.  The  fluid  in  the  cerebro-spinal  while  below  this  they  are  found  in  rapidly  di- 
canal  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  direct  communica^  minishing  numbers ;  that  they  are  of  two  lands, 
tion  with  that  in  the  sub-arachnoid  cavity,  and  vaso-constrictor  and  vaso-dilator,  of  which  the 
is  thus  in  an  anatomically  different  situation  from  former  are  the  best  developed ;  that  the  kidney- 
the  other  fluids ;  and  it  appears  to  be  under  dif-  vessels  receive  their  nerves  from  all  the  spinal 
ferent  mechanical  relations  to  the  parts  which  nerves  included  in  the  series,  but  most  of  the 
it  bathes,  there  being  enough  of  it  not  only  to  renal  vaso-motor  fibers  are  found  in  the  eleventh, 
moisten  the  membrane,  but  even  to  exert  a  con-  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  dorsal  nerves.  No  evi- 
siderable  amount  of  pressure.  It  has  special  dence  was  obtained  of  the  existence  of  any  vaso- 
characteristics,  and  is  not  merely  dilute  lymph,  constrictor  fibers  for  the  kidney-vessels  in  the 
The  analyses  show  that  it  is  }x>or  in  the  amount  vagus  nerve.  By  reflex  excitation  it  is  more 
of  proteid  material  it  contains,  and  that  the  common  to  get  contraction  than  expansion  of 
amount  of  salts  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  kidney,  but  expansion  is  frequently  obtained 
blood  and  lymph.  The  interest  of  the  proteids  bj  the  excitation  of  the  central  end  of  a  poste- 
lies  in  the  presence  of  albumoses  and  peptones,  nor  root  of  a  nerve  belonging  to  the  renal  area. 
The  inquiry  into  the  presence  of  any  digestive  fer-  On  the  other  hand,  excitation  of  the  central  end 
ment  to  produce  these,  gave  in  all  cases  a  nega-  of  an  intercostal  nerve  produces  contraction  of 
tive  result-.  The  existence  of  a  reducing  sub-  the  kidney ;  hence  the  expansion  observed  with 
stance  has  been  a  matter  of  common  observation,  the  central  end  of  a  posterior  root  is  apparently 
In  addition  to  not  undergoing  the  alcoholic  fer-  due  to  the  stimulation  of  afferent  visceral  nerve- 
mentation,  it  is  observed  that  this  substance  has  fibers.  Occasionally  reflex  action  produces  a 
no  action  on  polarized  light,  and  that  it  does  not  ^neral  dilatation,  and  then  the  kidneV  (although 
give  the  phenyl-hydrazine  test  for  sugar.  The  its  vessels  share  in  the  dilatation)  unaergoes  pas- 
author  is  convinced  that  this  substance  is  pyro-  sive  shrinking.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
catechin.  In  conclusion,  it  is  said  that  there  is  that  any  decussation  of  the  vaso-motor  fibers  in 
no  peculiarity  as  regards  saline  constituents  in  the  splanchnic  occurs. 

cereDro-spinal  fluid ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  excep-  Experiments  of  Dr.  Piotrowski  on  the  differ- 

tional  character  of  the  proteids,  and  in  the  pres-  ence  between  the  conducting  power  of  nerves  and 

enceof  pyrocateohin,  that  it  stands  clearly  marked  their  irritability  have  shown  that  irritability  can 

off  from  serous  or  Ivmph-like  fluids.  be  increased  by  the  action  of  carbolic  acid,  with- 

Besearches  have  been  pursued  by  Prof.  Preyer  out  the.  conducting  power  being  simultaneously 

on  reflexes  of  the  embryo,  with  many  classes  of  affected ;  that  by  means  of  alcohol  vapor  irrit^ 

animals.    Of  all  these,  birds  are  recommended  as  bility  may  be  increased  while  the  conducting 

most  suitable  for  observation,  because,  with  due  power  is  diminished ;  and  that  nerves  possess 

precaution,  the  development  of  the  same  indi-  considerable  transverse  irritability, 

vidual  can  be  followea  for  a  considerable  time.  Drs.  J.  Burdon  Sanderson  and  F.  Got<;h  have 

Birds'  eggs  can  be  incubated  in  a  warm  chamber,  determined  that  the  electrical  organ  in  the  skate 

and,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  shell  and  re-  corresponds  in  structure  and  function  with  the 

placing  it  with  a  piece  from  another  egg,  it  will  electrical  organs  of  other  fishes.    Its  electro- 

oe  possible  to  follow  the  daily  development  of  motive  elements  are  arranged  in  series  after  the 

the  chick  and  to  experiment  upon  it.    As  early  manner  of  a  voltaic  pile,  so  that  the  effects  of 

as  the  ninetieth  hour  of  incubation,  spontaneous  excitation  increase  proportionally  to  the  number 

**  impulsive  "  movements  may  be  observed,  tak-  of  elements  in  series  which  are  brought  into  ac- 

ing  place  apparently  without  any  external  stimu-  tion.    The  observations  of  Prof.  Fritsch  on  the 

Ills  as  a  cause,  and  at  a  time  when  no  muscles  or  torpedo  have  confirmed  the  findings  of  Wagner 

nerves  have  as  yet  been  developed.    After  the  anaKemak,  that  each  plate  consists  of  two  layers, 

occurrence  of  these  spontaneous  movements,  and  one  dorsal  and  one  ventral ;  that  the  nerves  are 

at  the  earliest  on  tne  fifth  day  of  incubation,  attached  to  the  plate  from  the  under  side,  and 

movements  are  observed  to  result  from  the  ap-  are  distributed  in  branches  over  it ;  and  that  the 

plication  of  mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical  under  surface  of  the  plate  is  dotted ;  and  have 

stimulL    From  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  day  added  several  particulara  respecting  details  of 

more  complicated  and  reflex  actions  occur  on  the  the  structure. 

application  of  stimuli,  as,  for  instance,  movements  Circalation. — The  studies  of  Drs.  W.  D.  Halli- 
oi  the  eyelids,  beak,  and  limbs ;  and  if  the  stim-  burton  and  W.  M.  Friend  on  the  "  stromata"  of 
uli  are  strong,  reflex  respiratory  movements,  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood— or  the  colorless. 
These  reflexes  make  their  appearance  before  any  less  soluble  part  which  is  left  after  the  pigment 
ganglia  have  become  differentiated.  The  author  is  dissolved  out — ^have  consisted  largely  in  con- 
considers  himself  justified  in  concluding  from  firming  the  results  of  previous  observers.  For- 
this  that  eanglia  are  not  essential  for  the  libera-  mer  researches  have  been  directed  in  two  lines : 
tion  of  reflex  actions.  one  dealing  with  the  nature  of  the  proteid,  and 

Dr.  J.  Rose  Bradford  and  George  FTenry  Lewis,  the  other  with  the  presence  of  fibrin  ferment 
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in  the  stromata.    These  are  so  collated  by  the  ure  for  fifty  hours  in  the  summer  months  had 

authors  as  to  show  that  the  two  questions  are  been  allowed.    This  seems  to  prove  that  the 

really  one.    The  opinion  of  Hoppe-Seyler  that  effect  is  only  on  muscular  fiber.     Alcohol  and 

the  corpuscles  are  not  composed  of  protoplasm  chloroform  are  rendered  prominent  in  not  hav- 

infiltrated  with  pigment,  as  has  generally  been  ing  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  yessels,  at  least 

held,  but  that  in  them  pigment  replaces  proto-  by  this  method  of  experimentation, 

plasm  to  a  great  extent,  is  supported  by  their  Hitherto,  although  most  physiologists  have 

observations.    The  mammalian  red  corpuscle  is  considered  that  the  pulmonary  vessels  probably 

declared  not  to  be  a  cell  in  the  strictly  morpho-  possessed  a  system  of  vaso-motor  nerves,  no  di- 

logical  sense  of  the  word.    It  has  no  nucleus,  rect  experimental  proof  of  the  existence  of  such 

It  is  also  not  a  cell  in  the  chemical  sense,  for  a  system  has  been  obtained.    In  investigating 

nuclein  is  absent,  and  the  only  proteid  present  this  subject,  Drs.  J.  Rose  Bradford  and  H.  Per* 

of  the  four  normally  existing  in  typical  cells  is  ry  Dean  adopted  as  the  most  reliable  method 

oell-globulin,  and  this  exists  in  the  stroma  in  the  excitation  one  by  one  of  the  roots  of  the 

small  quantities  only.    The  fibrinoplastic  action  spinal  nerves,  with  observation  of  the  effects  of 

of  this  proteid  is  found  to  be  really  the  action  of  such  stimulation  on  the  aortic  and  pulmonary 

fibrin-ferment,  with  which  cell-globulin  is  sup-  blood-pressures  simultaneously.     The  results  of 

posed  to  be  identical.    The  question  whether  the  the  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 

red  corpuscles  contribute  to  the  formation   of  mechanism  in  the  medulla  oblongata  stimula- 

fibrin  in  coagulation  as  it  usually  occurs  in  shed  tion  of  which  causes  a  contraction  of  the  pul- 

blood  is  still  to  be  answered.  monary  vessels,  and  that  in  certain  dorsal  nerves 

Experiments  by  Dr.  Krieuger,  of  Dorpat,  to  there  are  vaso-constrictor  fibers  passing  to  the 
determine  whether  the  amount  of  hiemoglo-  pulmonary  vessels.  The  experiments  are  con- 
bin  contained  in  the  splenic  artery  is  greater  tinned. 

than  that  in  the  splenic  vein,  showed  an  excess  in  A  new  instrument  for  registering  pulse-beats 
the  vein.  The  author  therefore  concluded  that  and  blood-pressure  has  been  devii^  by  Prof, 
hiemoglobin  is  actually  formed  in  the  spleen.  Henry  Sewall,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
The  results  are  consistent  with  those  obtuned  who  calls  it  the  Tympanic  Kvnograph.  It  con- 
by  different  methods  by  Drs.  Malarsez  and  Picard  sists  of  a  support  carrying  aajusting  screws  and 
in  France,  and  Drs.  Pashiutin  and  Vinogradoff  the  regist«nng  lever,  ana  a  brass  tube  bearing 
in  Russia.  at  one  end  a  flattened  bell,  whose  mouth  is  closed 

Investigations  have  been  made  b]r  J.  R.  Green  by  an  imitation  tympanic  membrane  with  the 

on  the  part  which  is  taken  by  calcium  sulphate  convex  surface  outwiud.    When  it  is  to  be  pre- 

in  promoting  coagulation  of  the  blood.    By  itself  pared  for  an  experiment,  the  tympanum  is  re- 

this  salt  can  not  cause  clotting  in  a  plasma  which  moved  from  its  support,  filled  with  diluted  alco- 

contains  no  ferment,  but  when  the  latter  body  is  hoi,  and  then  connected  with  the  tube  by  which 

present  it  causes  the  action  to  be  accelerated,  attachment  is  to  be  made  with  the  artery,  after 

Experiments  to  determine  whether  it  acts  by  which  it  is  returned  to  its  support  and  clamped 

liberating  or  developing  the  ferment  from  some  in  position.    The  author  claims  for  it :  that  it 

antecedent  condition — that  is,  by  converting  zy-  is  aelicate  and  accurate  in  its  action,  and  has 

mogen  into  ferment — gave  a  negative  answer.  an  almost  unlimited  range  of  operation ;  that  it 

Observations  have  been  made  oy  Prof.  Robert,  records  at  once  not  only  the  form  of  the  pulse- 

of  Dorpat,  on  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  wave,  but  the  value  of  the  blood  -  pressure  as 

fluid  circulating  through  an  organ  or  isolated  well;  and  that  it  is  unequaled  for  convenience 

part  of  the  body  in  different  animals,  the  experi-  of  manipulation. 

ment.s  having  been  performed  chiefly  on  the  Kid-  Bespiratioii.  —  The  cause  of  the  rhythmic 
ney.  After  its  removal  from  the  body  of  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  center  is  not  Known, 
animal,  the  organ  was  kept  at  a  temperature  of  It  does  not  reside  in  the  vagus  nerves,  although 
88*  C.,  and  the  blood,  which  was  always  obtained  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  reflation  of 
from  the  same  animal,  was  maintained  at  the  breatniDg,  for  it  can  so  on,  in  a  modified  form, 
same  temperature.  A  solution  of  the  drug  to  after  they  have  been  divided,  and  even  after  still 
be  used  was  mixed  with  the  blood.  Solutions  of  more  important  separations  have  been  made, 
salts  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  The  stimulus  that  keeps  it  up  is  not  of  a  rhyth- 
nrine  caused  hardly  any  effect  on  the  blood-ves-  mic  nature ;  and  the  aifflcult^  is  presented  of  a 
sels  except  those  of  the  kidney,  where  their  in-  continuous  stimulus  producing  discontinuous 
fiuence  was  obvious.  The  author  wa^  able  to  activity  in  the  organ  on  which  it  acts.  Postu- 
classify  his  results  under  three  headings,  which  lating,  however,  a  primitive  rhythmic  activity 
are — 1,  those  drugs  which  do  not  possess  a  dis-  in  the  respiratory  center,  Mr.  lienry  Head  has 
tinct  or  evident  influence  upon  the  blood-vessels,  attempted  a  study  of  the  modifications  which  it 
among  which  are  alcohol,  chloroform,  caffeine,  undergoes,  under  the  influence  of  stimuli  pro- 
strychnine,  nicotine,  antipyrine,  and  chloride,  duced  by  alterations  in  the  volume  of  the  lungs, 
bromide,  iouide,  and  sulphate  of  sodium;  2,  those  Inspiratory  activity  ceases  as  soon  as  the  lungs 
which  widen  the  blood-vessels  are  curare,  carbon-  are  inflated,  and  a  pause  occurs,  during  which 
ates  of  lithium  and  sodium,  nitrate  of  potassium,  the  rhythm  of  the  center  is  in  abeyance,  and  the 
nitrite  of  amyl,  paraldehyde,  ethereal  oils,  chloral  respiratory  muscles  are  relaxed.  Collapse  of  the 
hydrate,  inorphin,  and  atropin ;  8,  those  which  muscles  also  abolishes  rhythmic  b  .'eatning,  but 
narrow  the  vessels  are  muscarin,  physostigmatin,  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  strong 
veratrin,  scillain,  convallamarin,  aigitalin,  and  tonic  contraction.  In  both  cases  suppression  is 
helleborin.  The  effect  of  the  digitalis  group  induced  by  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the  lungs, 
was  found  to  be  quite  marked  in  cases  where  the  but  rhythmic  breathin;/  is  flnally  resumed,  al- 
kidney  was  allowed  to  cool  first,  and  when  expos-  though  the  volume  of  the  lungs  is  not  again 
VOL.  xxix.-~46  A 
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changed.    Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  nerv-  The  spheres  differ  in  their  chemical  characters^ 

ous  mechanism  of  respiration  has  the  power  of  so  that  thej  may  be  more  refractive  than  the 

adapting  itself  to  any  volume  which  the  lungs  cell-substance,  or  become  so  on  treatment  with 

may  permanently^  assume.    It  is  supposed  that  salt  solutions ;  or  they  may  be  of  the  same  or 

the  adaptation  is  due  to  some  change  in  the  nearly  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  cell-sub- 

center  rather  than  to    exhaustion  of  the  pe-  stance,  and  remain  so  on  treatment  with  salt 

ripheral  mechanism.    The  nature  and  extent  of  solutions.    In  some  cases  the  mucous  spheres 

the  influence  produced  bv  a  certain  volume  of  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  finely  granular 

the  lungs  depend  upon  tne  actual  volume  and  protoplasm  and  run  together,  so  that  the  proto- 

on  its  relation  to  the  total  volume  to  which  the  plasm  is  there  present  as  a  network  runnings 

center  has  become  adapted.   An  inhibitory  stimu-  through  the  mass  of  mucin.     The  amount  of 

lus  appears  to  diminish  the  inspiratory  energy  protoplasm  left  as  a  network  varies  in  different 

expended  by  the  center,  and  also  in  some  way  to  cases,  and  it  may  be  nearly,  and  possibly  entirely, 

increase  its  potential  inspiratory  energy.    Kea-  absent  from  the  luminar  portion  of  the  cells, 

sons  are  given  for  supposing  that  collapse  of  the  In  other  cases  the  spheres  increase  at  the  ex- 

lunss  below  the  normal  volume  produces  an  in-  pense  of  the  cell  -  substance,  without  running- 

hibitory  stimulus,  and  that  this  is  the  true  com-  together,  so  that  they  are  separated  from  one 

plement  of  the  inhibitory  stimulus  caused  by  another  for  the  most  part  by  fluid  and  not  by 

their  dilatation.    Both  stimuli  tend  indirectly  to  cell-substance. 

increase  the  irritability  of  the  center  for  the  an-  Dr.  J.  N.  Langlev's  latest  published  paper  on 

tagonistic  stimulus,  and  thus  adaptation  to  either  the  physiology  of  the  salivary  secretion  relates  to 

form  of  stimulus  must  ultimately  take  place,  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  cerebral  secretory 

When  adaptation  is  complete,  rh^hmic  respira-  nerves  upon  the  amount  of  saliva  obtained  by 

tion  will  begin  again,  but  continuance  of  the  stimulating  the  sympathetic  nerve.    It  is  found 

stimulus  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  equilibri-  that  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  nerve  of  either 

um  of  the  center ;  for  its  sudden  removal  at  the  submaxillary,  the  sublin^wd,  or  the  parotid 

once  throws  the  center  into  the  opposite  form  ^land,  increases  the  irritability  of  the  gland  to 

of  activity  without  the  intervention  of  any  an-  impulses  reaching  it  by  the  sympathetic  nerve, 

tagonistic  stimulus.    The  vagi  are  found  to  pro-  Investigations  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Rappopert,  in  St 

duce  upon  the  center  during  normal  breathing  Petersburg,  tend  to  show  that  the  aippestive  func- 

the  two  effects  of   checking  each    inspiratory  tions  of  the  gastric  juice  are  matenally  i^ected 

contraction  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  height,  by  sleep.     The  quantity  of  the  gastric  fluid 

and  of  increasing  the  inspiratory  vitality  of  the  secreted  during  sleep  was  shown  to  be  much  less 

center.    Removal  of  them  will  increase  the  in-  than  that  secreted  during  waking  hours ;   the 

spiratory  contraction,    and  will    set    free    the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  hydrochloric  acid 

greater  part  of  the  inspiratory  energy  stored  up  were  diminished ;  but  the  secretion  of  pepsin  did 

in  the  respiratory  center  under  the  influence  of  not  seem  to  be  much  affected.    It  was  also  found 

inhibition.  that  the  digestive  power  of  gastric  juice  secreted 

Digestive  System. — In  the  account  of  his  during  sleep  was  lower  than  that  secreted  during^ 

studies  of  "  The  Histology  of  the  Mucous  Sail-  waking  hours.    No  alteration  of  the  rennet  fer- 

vary  Glands,  and  the  Benavior  of  their  Mucous  mentation  was  demonstrated  during  sleep. 

Constituents,"  Dr.  J.  N.  Langlev  deals  with  the  Experiments  by  Sidney  Martin  and  Dawson 

microscopic  appearance  of  the  fresh  and  of  the  Williams  show  that  if  pig's  bile  be  added  to  a. 

hardened  glana,  the  various  bodies  that  can  be  solution  of  starch  with  pancreatic  extract,  the 

seen  in  saliva,  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  rapidity  of  the  diction  is  greater  than  without 

gland  -  cells  during  secretion,  the  nature  of  the  the  bile,  it  being  increased  with  the  addition  of 

aemilune-cells,  and  the  nature  of  the  mucous  quantities  up  to  7  per  cent,  of  dried  bile — which 

substance  in  the  gland  and  in  saliva.    When  a  are  equivalent  to  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  fresh 

thin  section  of  fresh  gland  is  examined  without  bile.    It  was  found  that  this  property  of  the  bile 

the  addition  of    fluid,  all  the  alveoli  have  a  depends  on  the  bile  salts  (nyoglycocholate  of 

ground-ghiss  or  irregularly  granular  appearance,  sodium).    The  change  into  dextrine  and  into 

ut  distinct  separate  granules  are  not  seen.    As  sugar  were  both  hastened ;  and  the  dextrine  and 

the  granules  form  much  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  formed  when  bile-salts  were  present  waa 

mucous  cells,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  be  mu-  one  fifth  more  than  when  they  were  absent 

cous  in  nature,  and  this  is  demonstrated  experi-  Drs.  T.  W.  Shore  and  H.  L.  Jones  have  at>- 

mentally.      The  behavior  of  the  raucous  cells  tempted,  by  examining   a  series  of  forms,   to 

under  preparation  and  with  various  reagents  is  trace  the  stops  in  evolution  between  the  un- 

described  in  detail.     If  a  gland  is  allowed  to  doubtedly  tubular  liver  of  the  lower  vertebrates 

stay  in  the  body  for  a  day  after  death,  it  becomes  and  the  apparently  parenchymatous  arrangement 

firmer ;  and,  when  cut  across,  the  exposed  surface  which  constitutes  the  proper  tissue  of  the  lobule 

is  more  viscid  than  it  is  in  a  fresh  gland.    Fur-  of  the  liver  of  the  mammal.    They  find  that  there 

ther  studies  were  made  of    the  mucous  cells  is  no  evidence  in  any  type  of  vertebrates  that  the 

which  occur  in  the  mucous   membranes  and  gland-tissue  of  the  liver  is,  when  fully  formed, 

skin  of  various  animals  and  of  cells  in  many  anything  other  than  an  anastomosing  network  of 

other  positions ;  and  the  author's  conclusion  is  tubules ;  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  change 

that  no  common  account  is  possible  for  them  all.  of  plan  as  we  ascend  the  vertebrate  scale,  or  that 

He  suggests,  as   the  most  general    description  the  network  has  been  formed  by  the  fusion  of 

applicable  to  them,  that  originally  protoplasmic  originally  distinct    tubules;    that  the  liver  is 

cells  containing  proteid  granules  form  spheres  originally  a  solid  mass  of  cells  which  has  be- 

of  mucous  substance,  which  may  occupy  nearly  come   penetrated    by   blood-vessels,    and    thua 

the  whole  of  the  cell  or  leave  free  a  basal  portion,  dividcil  into  a  network  of  anastomosing  cylin- 
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ders ;  and  that  its  peooliarities  in  different  types  of   tissue-proteids,  this   increased   nitrogenous 

depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  blood-channels  metabolism  could  be  lessened  by  the  ingestion  of 

have  penetrated  and  subdivided  it.    The  special  an  increased  quantity  of  non-nitrogenous  food, 

characters  of  the  mammalian  liver  are  explained  Experiments  were  made,  in  some  diseases  upon 

by  a  greater  penetration  of  blood-vessels  between  animals,  and  in  others  upon  the  human  subject ; 

the  secreting  cells,  with  their  subsequent  arrange-  and  the  results  were  obtained  which  correspond 

ment  around  foci  of  exit  for  blood ;  and  by  a  to  the  supposition  under  which  the  experiments 

coincident  growth  of  connective  tissue  along  the  were  started.    A  considerable  reduction  of  the 

portal  branches  so  as  to  map  out  the  organ  into  nitrogen  expelled  in  the  urine  was  observed  when 

lobules,  a  process  which  in  different  mammals  only  moderate  quantities  of  proteids  were  given, 

has  attained  to  varjring  degrees  of  perfection.  while  increased  amounts  of  carbohydrates,  fats. 

The  cases  of  bilwry  fistula  in  man  in  which  and  alcohol  were  administered, 
accurate  observations  have  been  made  in  resi)ect  Dr.  Sauermann  has  read  a  paper  in  the  Physio- 
to  the  amount  of  secretion  and  the  chemical  logical  Society  on  the  effect  of  feeding  young 
constitution  of  the  bile,  and  the  variations,  if  birds  with  cayenne  pepper  in  imparting  a  ruddy 
any,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  flow,  have  been  few ;  color  to  their  plumage.  The  effect  appears  only 
for  complications  have  usually  been  present  that  when  the  pepper  is  fed  to  the  birds  oefore  they 
have  detracted  from  the  physiological  value  of  molt,  and  is  lacilitated  by  moisture.  Some  of 
the  study.  The  observations  of  Drs.  S.  Monckton  the  constituents  of  the  pepper,  as  piperin  and  the 
Copeman  and  W.  B.  Winston  in  a  case  in  which  red  coloring  matter  alone,  are  inactive.  It  is 
apparently  no  such  sources  of  error  were  present,  rather  the  triolein,  which  occurs  in  the  pepper  in 
have  therefore  considerable  value.  From  them  large  quantities,  together  with  the  characteristic 
the  results  are  deduced  that  the  normal  amount  pigment,  which  brin^  about  the  change  of  color 
of  bile  secreted  by  the  liver  is  about  forty-eight  oy  holding  the  red  pigment  of  the  pepper  in  solu- 
ounces  or  two  ana  a  half  pints  a  day  in  a  man  of  tion.  Glycerine  may  be  used  instead  of  triolein 
twelve  stone ;  that  the  rate  of  flow  varies  in  ac-  to  bring  about  the  same  result.  The  red  pig- 
cordanoe  with  the  time  of  digestion  of  food,  there  ment  of  the  pepper  is  also  stored  up  in  the  eg^- 
being  a  rise  between  one  and  two  hours  after  a  yolk.  The  nrst  appearance  of  the  pigment  m 
meal,  and  the  secretion  not  being  continuous  but  the  yolk  may  be  ooserved  as  a  colored  ring  four 
marked  by  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  bile-  days  after  the  commencement  of  feeding  with 
ducts;  that  the  color  of  the  bile  in  man  is  prob-  the  pigment  dissolved  in  fat;  after  a  further  two 
ably  always  olive-green,  biliverdin  and  bili-  days'  feeding  the  whole  yolk  is  colored, 
rubin  being  the  pigments  present  in  greatest  The  distribution  and  significance  of  iron  in 
quantity;  that  the  amount  of  solids  present  is  the  animal  organism  have  been  studied  by  Schnei- 
normaUv  about  10  per  cent.,  the  percentage  being  der,  who  was  able  to  find  that  substance  in  great- 
kept  up  by  a  continuous  reabsorption  of  bile-salts  er  or  less  quantity  in  the  cell  protoplasm  and 
from  the  intestine,  following  on  their  secretion ;  nucleus  of  all  classes  of  animals,  while  the  liver 
that  bile  is  necessary  to  the  assimilation  of  fats,  and  spleen  were  the  organs  in  which  its  occur- 
but  not  absolutely  so,  although  doubtless  of  use,  rence  was  most  marked.  The  connective  tissues 
for  that  of  proteids.  Its  purgative  action  is  were  very  rich  in  iron,  and  it  was  found  with 
more  than  doubtful ;  that  tne  bile  has  no  anti-  similar  constancy  in  the  cuticular  layers  and 
septic  action,  although  it  is  able  to  a  small  ex-  quite  constantly  in  the  extreme  tips  of  fishes' 
tent  to  control  putrefactive  changes ;  and  that  teeth.  The  more  the  author  extended  his  inves- 
stercobilin  is  probably  formed  by  reduction  of  tigations  over  the  most  widely  differing  classes  of 
the  bile-pigments  in  the  intestine,  but  urobilin  animals,  whether  on  land,  or  in  fresh  water,  or  in 
appears  to  De  formed  in  the  liver,  together  with  the  sea,  and  the  more  widely  different  were  the 
the  bile-pigments,  by  a  slight  change  of  meta-  organs  he  examined,  by  so  much  the  more  was  it 
holism.  seen  that  iron  is  universally  present  in  the  ani- 

Natrltlon. — Dr.  Klemperer  has  described  his  mal  organism.    Its  importance  is  pre-eminently 

experiments  in  determining  the  proteid  needs  of  physiological. 

the  animal  economy  in  health  and  in  certain  path-  An  account  of  his  researches  on  the  formation 

olo^cal  conditions,  particularly  with  reference  of  the  bony  layer  of  the  skin  has  been  given  by 

to  Voit's  estimate  that  the  human  body  in  health  Dr.  Blaschko,  of  Berlin.    They  indicate  that  the 

requires  daily  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  Malpighian  layer  is  formed  of  polvgonal  cells, 

and  twenty  grammes.    He  had  endeavored,  work-  which  are  pierced  by  so  considerable  a  number 

ing  from  the  clinical  point  of  view,  to  find  whether  of  fibers  that  the  ceU-substance  of  each  consists 

an  increased  proteid  metabolism  can  be  prevented  of  a  network  of  fibers.    These  fibers  pass  through 

or  diminished  by  an  increased  ingestion  of  car-  two  or  three  cells  in  succession,  thus  uniting  them 

bohydrates  or  fats.     He  carried  out  experiments  one  to  the  other ;  between  them,  and  external  to 

on  the  nutrition  of  two  healthy  persons,  in  which  the  cells,  is  found  the  intercellular  fiuid,  and 

the  dailv  dose  of  proteids  was  considerably  di-  similarly  a  fiuid  substance  in  the  interior  of  the 

minished,  while  in  compensation  larger  quanti-  cells.    The  growth  of  the  l)ony  layer  begins  in 

ties  of  fats,  sugar,  and  alcohol  were  administered,  the  stratum  gramdoHum^  with  the  appearance  of 

Thenitrogenexcretedin  the  urine  was  constantly  Waldeyer's  kerato-hyalin  granules  m  the  fiber; 

less  in  amount  than  that  taken  in  the  food,  thus  these  granules  then  l>ecome  larger,  and  the  fibers 

showing  that  healthy,  active  men  can  be  fed  with  disappear.    In  the  stratvm  eomeum  fibers  again 

largely  diminished  amounts  of  proteid  without  make  their  appearance  in  the  dried  cells,  which 

the  occurrence  of  any  destructive  metabolism  of  have  now  lost  the  nucleus  they  possessed  when 

their  tissue-proteids.    He  next  proceeded  to  in-  they  formed  part  of  the  Malpighian  layer, 

vest  i  gate  whether,  in  diseases  which  are  charac-  TheinvestigationsbyDr8.C.  S.Sherrington  and 

terized  by  an  abnormally  large  breaking  down  C.  A.  Ballance,  of  the  formation  of  scar  tissue. 
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were  carried  on  to  determine  whether  the  color-  electrical  stimulation ;  Weber*sobseryation  of  the 
less  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  are  known  to  elongation  of  a  loaded  muscle  on  stimulation ; 
be  capable  of  passing  from  the  vessels  into  the  the  active  dilatation  of  the  iris  on  the  applica- 
intervascular  tissue,  are  also  the  (ources  of  the  tion  of  atropine  in  animals  where  no  dilator  mus- 
now  tissue  which  the  inflammatory  processes  may  cle  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  exist ;  and 
produce.  Cohnheim  had  made  a  positive  affirm-  the  fact  observed  by  Dr.  Cash  and  the  author 
ative  reply  to  this  question,  and  held  steadfastly  that  theine  may  cause  in  muscles  either  enor- 
that  the  colorless  corpuscles  which  wander  from  mous  contraction,  no  contraction,  or  relaxation — 
the  blood-vessels  into  an  area  of  inflammation  a  phenomenon  which  seems  to  indicate  the  pres> 
were  not  only  the  source  of  pus  when  pus-cells  ence  in  muscle  of  two  opposing  forces,  which  mav 
appeared,  but  were  the  formative  cells  for  the  either  counterbalance  one  another  or  cause  posi- 
new  tissue  if  any  new  tissue  was  formed.  Zeijg-  tive  eloneation  or  contraction ;  and  the  observa- 
ler'sconclusions  were  of  a  similar  character,  whue  tion  of  Von  Kries  that  when  a  muscle  has  been 
other  authors  have  disputed  them.  The  present  made  to  contract  by  stimulation,  a  second  stimu- 
authors,  having  determined  to  repeat  Ziegler's  lus  afFectin^^  the  muscle  during  its  relaxation 
experiments,  studied  the  question  ol  the  capacity  does  not  at  once  arrest  the  descent  of  the  curve, 
of  leucocytes  to  produce  a  fibrous  connective  tis-  but  only  does  so  when  the  second  stimulus  by  it- 
sue.  In  'most  points  the  observations  confirmed  self  would  cause  marked  action, 
the  original  ones  of  Ziegler.  But  an  important  The  process  by  which  the  quadriceps  muscle 
disagreement  was  noticed,  in  the  fact  that  in  is  stimulated  in  the  movement  called  knee-jerk 
the  present  experiments  there  were  in  the  tissue  — ^which  takes  place  when  the  ligamenium  pateU 
plasma  of  a  part  subjected  to  irritation  two  kinds  lum  is  struck — nas  been  investigated  by  Dr.  War- 
of  cell:  namely,  leucocytes  indistinguishable  from  ren  P.  Lombard  in  studies  on  what  he  calls  its 
and  probably  identical  with  the  colorless  cor-  re-enforcement  The  action  has  been  oonsid- 
puscles  of  the  blood ;  and  plasma  corpuscles,  cell  ered  by  some  as  refiex,  by  others  as  a  purelv 
elements  proper  to  the  connective  tissue  of  the  peripheral  process.  The  latter  regard  the  exci- 
part  offendeo.  The  cell  believed  to  play  the  tation  as  similar  to  that  which  results  from  a  di- 
only  actively  constructive  part  in  all  tne  ener-  rect  blow  on  the  muscle;  they  urge  that  the 
getic  upbuilding  of  new  tissue  is  the  plasma-cell,  quickness  with  which  it  takes  place  forbids  any 
a  corpuscle  ab^lutely  distinct  from  the  color-  other  explanation ;  and  when  the  advocates  of 
less  corpuscle  of  the  blood.  These  free  cells  refiex  action  show  that  the  jerk  is  lost  if  the  re- 
seemed  to  exist  in  small  number  in  the  tissue  fiex  arc  is  destroyed,  they  assume  that  the  abil- 
plasma  even  under  normal  circumstances ;  and  ity  of  the  muscle  to  respond  to  the  twitch  trans- 
where  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  are  pro-  mitted  to  it  from  its  ligament  is  dependent  on 
liferating,  as  within  an  inflamed  area,  they  were  the  tension  of  the  muscle,  and  that,  in  turn,  is 
enormously  more  numerous.  Out  of  them,  in  dependent  on  tonus  impulses  comine  to  it  from 
the  experiments  arose  the  permanent  or  inflam-  the  spinal  cord.  Dr.  Lombard  fin&,  after  his 
matory  membranes  that  were  formed.  The  col-  expenments,  that  the  refiex  theory  readily  ex- 
orless  blood-cells  that  may  have  entered  alone  plains  the  intimate  dependence  of  the  phenome- 
with  them  had  no  permanence  of  possession ;  and  non  on  the  spinal  cord,  while  the  time-argument 
no  support  was  given  by  the  observations  to  is  inconclusive ;  and  that  the  peripheral  theory ' 
Cohnheim*s  view  of  the  genesis  of  cicatricial  tis-  is  not  tenable,  because  the  explanation  which  it 
sue  from  leucocytes.  offers  of  dependence  upon  the  spinal  cord  is  un- 

Mascalar  System. — The  views  of  different  satisfactory.    Its  assumptions  that  muscle-tonus 

observers  upon  the  nature  of  the  coloring  mat-  is  continuous,  and  that  the  irritability  of  the 

ter  of  muscle  varv.     KoUiker  described  it  in  1850.  muscle  to  mechanical  stimuli  is  dependent  on 

Valenciennes  and  Fr6my  ascribed  it  to  a  pecul-  its  tension,  are  vrithout  proof.     It  is  also  op- 

iar  substance,  which  in  the  trout  they  called  sal-  posed  by  facts  which  are  set  forth  in  the  paper, 

monio  acid.    Kuhne  regarded  it  as  identical  with  We  should  therefore  adopt  the  reflex  tneory, 

hiemoglobin.   Krukenl^rg  and  Wagner  withrho-  and  look  to  future  experimental  work  on  reflex 

dophane.    MacMunn  has  recently  sought  to  show  times  to  remove  the  doubt  cast  upon  it  by  the 

that  the  tissues  of  many  vertebrates  and  inverte-  rapidity  of  the  process. 

brates  contain  a  special  coloring  matter  which  he        From  experiments  on  the  action  of  lime,  potas- 

names  histoheematin.  havinp^  a  spectrum  closely  slum,  and  sodium  salts,  Sydney  Ringer  has  found 

resembling  that  of  hsemochromogen,  while  the  that  skeletal  muscle  differs  from  cardiac  muscle 

muscles  contain  a  special  coloring  matter  named  in  that  its  contractility  lasts  lon^r  in  saline  so- 

mvohaematin,  with  a  peculiar  spectrum.     Lud-  lution ;  that  contractility  is  not  improved  or  re- 

wig  Levy  has  concluded  that  MacMunn's  myo-  stored  by  adding  lime  salts  to  saline ;  and  that 

haematin  is  not  a  coloring  matter  proper  to  mus-  lime  salts  cause  no  prolongation  of  the  beat, 

cle,  but  is  a  product  of  the  disintegration  of  h»-  no  delay  in  relaxation.    It  is  similar  to  cardiac 

moglobin,  and  identical  with  haemochromogen.  muscle  in  that  lime  salts  added  to  saline  sustain 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  that  its  contractility,  and  are  antagonistic  to  potash 

there  are  several    phenomena  connected  with  salts.    This  contractility  remainder  is  removed 

muscular  contraction  that  are  not  easily  explained  or  prevented  by  lime  salts,  in  a  much  less  degree 

on  the  ordinary  supposition  that  muscular  fiber,  by  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  is  increased  by  potas- 

voluntarjr  and  involuntary,  contracts  only  in  a  sium  chloride.    The  contractions  in  saline  solu- 

longitudinal  direction ;  while  they  may  be  ex-  tion  of  a  muscle  previously  weakened  by  frequent 

plained  on  the  hypothesis  that  relaxation  is  not  contractions  are  strengthened  by  adding  to  sa- 

a  mere  passive  state,  but  is  due  to  contraction  line  a  potassium  salt.    A  strong  contraction  in- 

in  the  transverse  direction.     These  phenomena  duces  much  contraction  remainder, 
are:  the  local  dilatation  which  occurs  in  veins  on        J.  R.  Green  finds  that  fibrin  on  being  acted 
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on  by  solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  from  6  to  10  of  Normal  and  Pathological  Urobilin  in  the 
per  cent,  strength  is  decomposed  with  the  for-  Organism."  They  were  chiefly  conducted  spectro- 
mation  of  two  nbro-^lobulins,  which  differ  from  scopically.  From  the  results,  the  author  is  led 
each  other  as  to  their  coagulating  points,  their  to  suggest  as  the  simplest  way,  for  the  present, 
solubility  in  1-per  cent,  salt  solution,  and  their  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  coloring  matters 
behavior  with  acids.  Neither  body  corresponds  referred  to,  that  bilirubin  and  biliverdin  arc 
to  either  fibrinogen  or  par^Iobulin,  and  they  produced  in  the  liver  mainly  from  effete  ho^mo- 
can  not  be  made  to  reform  fibrin.  The  change  globin ;  these  are  acted  on  in  the  small  intestine 
is  brought  about  quite  apart  from  putrefactive  by  the  digestive  and  putrefactive  ferments,  and 
infiuences.  some  at  least  are  changed  into  simple  metabo- 
The  investigation  of  muscle-plasma,  hereto-  lites  like  the  nrobilin-1  ike  substance  of  bile.  The 
fore  exemplified  by  the  researches  of  KQhne  haemoglobin  and  histohaematin  of  meat,  or  their 
with  frogs,  has  been  extended  by  W.  D.  Halli-  metal^lites,  are  by  the  infiuence  of  the  same 
burton  to  warm-blooded  animals.  Incidentally,  ferments  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner,  and 
this  author's  research  included  an  investigation  carried  with  the  cnanged  bile-pigments  through 
of  the  proteids  of  muscle-plasma  and  of  muscle-  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  into  the  liver, 
serum.  With  a  few  slight  exceptions,  the  facts  where  they  undergo  cnan^  of  which  we  are  at 
discovered  by  Kfihne  in  relation  to  the  prepara-  present  ignorant.  A  portion  of  both  the  bile  and 
tion  of  muscle-plasma  from  frog's  muscle  are  nasmatin  derivatives  are,  however,pas8ed  on  along 
also  true  with  regard  to  mammalian  muscle,  the  intestinal  canal  and  form  stercobilin.  This 
These  facts  are,  principally,  that  the  substance  may,  under  certain  unknown  conditions,  be  taken 
can  be  prevent^  from  coagulating  at  tempera-  up,  probably  accompanied  by  ptomaines,  and  ex- 
tures  below  0*  C. ;  that  at  alx>ut  this  temperature  creted  in  the  urine  as  pathological  urobilin, 
it  coagulates  slowly,  and  at  a  temperature  of  But  sometimes  we  meet  with  pathological  uro- 
40**  G.  almost  instantaneously.  It  is  describe  bilin  which  shows  such  a  resemblance  to  Le 
as  a  liquid  of  sirupy  consistency,  of  a  faintly  Nobel's  urobilin  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it 
alkaline  reaction,  and  separating  at  a  suitable  is  entirely  derived  from  haematin,  or  sometimes 
temperature  into  a  solid  clot  composed  of  the  it  is  accompanied  or  replaced  by  urohsBmato- 
proteid  substance  called  myosin,  and  a  liquid  porphyrin,  tne  latter  haying,  undoubtedly,  no 
residue  which  is  squeezed  out  b^  the  contraction  biliary  origin ;  in  such  cases  it  must  be  pro- 
of the  clot,  and  which  has  received  the  name  of  duced  by  destruction  of  haemoglobin  or  histo- 
muscle-serum.  Of  the  influence  of  neutral  salts  haematin  in  yarious  tissues  besides  the  liver, 
on  muscle-plasma,  it  was  shown  that  admixture  Normally,  doubtless,  the  liver  and  other  blood- 
with  their  solutions  is  able  to  prevent  coagula-  metabolizing  glands  are  able  to  pick  the  effete 
tion ;  that  dilution  of  the  salted  muscle-plasma  pigments  out  of  the  circulation  and  change 
brings  about  the  coagulation  thus  prevented;  them  into  bile-pigments  or  others,  and  to  a 
that  the  coagulation  of  diluted  salted  muscle-  certain  extent  do  so  when  they  are  present  in 
plasma  occurs  readily  at  temperatures  of  be-  slight  excess,  but  under  certain  conditions  these 
tween  SO"*  and  40"*  C,  more  slowly  at  lower  tem-  organs  are  unable  to  deal  with  the  excess  of 
peratures,  and  is  prevented  by  a  temperature  of  pigment.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  acut« 
0*'  C. ;  that  with  tne  exception  of  the  formation  rheumatism  a  large  amount  of  nrohasmatopor- 
of  acid  which  occurs  simultaneously  with  the  phyrin  is  formed,  and  in  that  disease,  probably, 
production  of  a  clot  of  myosin,  the  phenomena  the  muscles  are  the  seat  of  the  formation  of  a  great 
regarding  the  formation  of  myosin  are  similar  part  of  it  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that,  in  some 
to  those  which  are  observed  in  the  formation  of  cases,  the  presence  of  urohaematoporphyrin  indi- 
fibrin  from  blood-plasma ;  and  that  this  similar-  cates  the  existence  of  some  very  active  fermen- 
ity  suggests  that  the  formation  of  myosin  may  tation  attended  by  energetic  reduction,  but  be- 
be  due  to  a  ferment,  in  the  same  way  that  the  yond  this  one  can,'  with  our  present  knowledge, 
formation  of  fibrin  from  the  fibrinogen  of  blood-  say  very  little  else. 

Slasma  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  fibrin  ferment.  I>r.  A.  Bagiiiski  has  communicated  the  results 

[yosin  which  had  been  coagulated,  or  that  taken  of  his  observations  and  experiments  respecting 

from  a  muscle  which  had  undergone  rigor  mortis,  acetonuria  in  children.    He  found  that  acetone 

and  had  been  redissolved  by  the  salt  solution,  was  present  in  small  quantities  in  the  urine  of 

underwent  recoagulation  when  that  salt  solution  healthy  children,  though  not  in  all ;  and  that  in 

was  diluted.    The  clot  which  thus  appeared  was  the  case  of  fever  attending  any  of  a  very  wide 

determined  upon  yarious  grounds  of  evidence  to  range  of  disease;^  the  quantity  of  acetone  present 

be  the  result  of  a  real  process  of  coagulation,  and  in  tne  urine  was  increased.    When  children  were 

not  of  a  simple  precipitation  upon  dilution.  From  affected  with  convulsions,  attended  by  serious 

muscle-plasma  were  obtained  the  proteids  para-  disorders  in  the  digestion,  a  larger  projiortion  of 

myosinogen,  myosinogen,  myoglobulin,  muscle-  acetone  was  regularly  observed  in  their  urine, 

albumen,  and  myoalbumose  or  proteose,  together  Experiments  showed  that  actone  was  not  pro- 

with  the  pigment  products  hiemoglobin  and  myo-  duced  in  the  blood  by  carbo-hydrates,  but  from 

hasmatin.     Myoglobulin,  muscle-albumen,  and  the  decomposition  of  albumen.   A  longer  course 

myoalbumose,  together  with  haemaglobin  in  the  of  fiesh  food  yielded  a  considerable  increase  in 

case  of  the  red  muscles,  constitute  the  proteids  the  secretion  of  acetone,  whereas,  during  a  course 

of  the  muscle-serum.  of  feeding  with  farinose  and  fatty  food,  the  yield 

Secretion. — A  series  of  experiments  made  in  of  acetone  rapidly  declined,  and  at  length  ceased, 

order  to  determine  the  connection  between  the  When  a  large  deposit  of  urine  occurred  in  the 

coloring  matters  of  blood,  bile,  and  urine,  are  animal  body,  after  the  period  of  lactation,  for 

described  by  Dr.  C.  A.  MacMunn,  in  a  paper  example,  no  acetone  was  found   in  the  urine, 

**  On  the  Origin  of  Urohaematoporphyrin,  and  even  though  food  rich  in  albumen  was  adminis- 
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tered.    No  causal  connection  between  acetonous  of  the  peptones,  it  also  affords  evidence  of  the 

urine  and  convulsions  could   be  demonstrated  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  cadaveric  alk»- 

either  clinically  or  experimentally.   In  rachitis,  loids ;  and  such  alkaloids  must  either  be  insolu- 

in  which  convulsive  attacks  often  occurred,  no  ble  in  alcohol  themselves,  or  in  combination  with 

acetone  was  found  in  the  urine,  nor  was  the  ad-  some  substance  which  makes  them  so;  and,  un- 

ministration  of  large  quantities  of  acetone  found  less  the  alcohol  were  alone  sufficient  to  produce 

to  produce  any  effect  on  the  nervous  system.  them  in  the  putrid  solution,  their  pre-ezisten€» 

Action  of  ^Poisons. — It  has  been  shown  bj  may  be  reasonably  inferred. 
Brown-S^quard  and  D*Arsonval  that  the  poi-  In  connection  with  the  danger  of  eating  di»- 
sonous  effects  of  exhaled  air  are  produced  not  eased  meat,  says  Dr.  J.  Lauder  Brunton,  some 
by  carbon  dioxide,  but  by  some  poison,  simple  experiments  of  Bocklisch  may  serve  to  explain 
or  complex,  not  yet  examined  and  identified,  the  rarity  of  ptomaine-poisoning.  In  observe- 
In  the  experiment  demonstrating  this  view,  a  tions  upon  Finkler's  bacillus,  found  in  the  de- 
series  of  air-tight  metallic  cases  were  connect-  jections  in  cases  of  sporadic  cholera,  no  poison- 
ed with  one  another,  and  a  current  of  air  was  ous  substances  appeared  to  be  produced.  W  hen, 
drawn  through  the  series  by  means  of  a  sue-  however,  that  organbm  developed  in  connection 
tion-pump.  in  each  of  the  cases  was  placed  with  putrefactive  bacteria,  a  highly  poisonous 
a  raobit.  The  rabbit  in  the  first  case  thus  substance,  methyl -guanidine,  was -formed.  A 
breathed  only  pure  air ;  those  in  the  succeeding  similar  combination  of  micro-organisms  may 
cases  breathed  the  air  which  came  from  the  pre-  serve  to  explain  cases  of  acute  poisoning  hj 
ceding  cases,  and  which  was  therefore  more  and  meat  or  game  which  is  undergoing  decomposi- 
more  contaminated.  With  the  exception  of  those  tion.  The  intermediate  products  in  the  splitting 
in  the  first  and  second  cases,  young  rabbits  died  up  of  the  complex  albuminous  molecule,  such  as 
very  quickly,  those  in  the  last  two  cases  living  aibumose  and  peptone,  though  representing  es- 
only  two  or  three  days.  If  a  dying  rabbit  was  sential  stages  in  tne  process  of  digestion,  appear 
removed  and  placed  in  pure  air,  it  recovered  after  to  act  as  powerful  poisons  when  introduced  into 
from  five  to  ten  days.  The  results  in  the  case  the  blooa  without  passing  through  the  liver, 
of  older  rabbits  were  the  same,  but  took  more  The  thymus  gland,  too,  which  is  commonly  eaten 
time  to  develop.  Although  the  last  of  the  cases  as  sweet-brea^,  was  shown  by  the  late  Dr.  Wool- 
never  contained  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  carbon  dridge  to  cause  almost  instantaneous  clotting 
dioxide,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  prove  that  of  the  blood  when  the  juice  was  injected  direct- 
this  did  not  cause  the  death  of  the  animals.  It  ly  into  the  veins  of  the  rabbit.  The  albumoses 
could  not  be  removed  with  caustic  alkali,  for  and  peptones  formed  during  digestion  seem  to 
that  would  also  remove  or  destroy  the  poison ;  have  the  opposite  action  and  to  prevent  coagu- 
but  by  passing  the  air  through  a  tube  filled  with  lation.  They  produce  coma,  convulsions,  and 
glass  beads  moistened  witn  strong  sulphuric  death.  The  venom  of  serpents  has  been  shown 
acid,  the  poisonous  matter  was  destroyed  and  to  belong,  in  part  at  least,  to  this  class  of  sub- 
the  carbon  dioxide  was  left  unchanged.  By  stances,  and  its  poisonous  effects  are  weakened 
placing  such  a  tube  between  the  sixth  and  sev-  but  not  destroyed  by  boiling.  An  interesting 
enth  cases  it  was  found  that  the  rabbit  in  the  link  between  the  ferments  or  albumoses  and  dis- 
seventh  case,  although  having  a  full  supply  of  ease  is  furnished  b^  the  discovery  of  Roux  and 
carbon  dioxide,  did  not  die.  In  other  experi-  Versin  that  the  poison  formed  by  some  disease- 
ments  the  authors  have  shown  that  air  contain-  germs,  as  in  diphtheria,  has  its  virulence  de- 
ing  a  considerable  percenta^  of  carbon  dioxide  stroyed  by  boiling.  As  albuminous  molecules 
(free  from  hydrochloric  acid)  can  be  breathed  become  more  broken  up,  the  products  of  deoom- 
with  impunity  by  men,  dogs,  rabbits,  etc.  If  position  no  longer  have  their  poisonous  proper- 
the  poison  contained  in  exh^ed  air  be  absorbed  ties  destroyed  oy  heat ;  but  while  they  are  too 
and  the  solution  injected  into  an  animal,  death  much  altered  to  permit  of  reconstruction  into 
generally  results.  The  fact  that  the  solution  albuminous  substances,  a  further  process  of  de- 
mav  be  heated  to  the  boiling-point  of  water  composition  converts  them  into  the  compara- 
without  destroying  its  fatal  properties  goes  to  tively  harmless  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  so 
show  that  its  enects  are  not  due  to  microbes.  that,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  blood  throueh 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  by  some  authors  the  normal   avenues,  these  intermediate   sub- 

of  the  capabilitv  of  the  process  of  putrefaction  stances  are   harmless.     The  alkaloids  derived 

in  itself  to  produce  the  cadaveric  alkaloids  or  from  the  decomposition  of  albumen  in  the  ani- 

ptomaines.    More  recently,  V.  Oliveri  has  shown  mal  body  have  been  termed  leucomaines  or  pto- 

that  the  most  dilute  acids  will  cause  the  produc-  maines,  according  as  the  decomposition  occurs 

tion  of  those  substances  from  the  decomposi-  before  or  after  death.    Many  of  them  appear  to 

tion  of  the  lecithin  and  proteids  present  in  the  be  compound  ammonias. 

preparation.     Prof.    Panum,    of    Copenhagen,  PORTUGAL,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 

nad  demonstrated  in  1865  that  albummous  sub-  southwestern  Europe.    The  present  sovereign  is 

stances  vield  by  putrefaction  a  poisonous  body  Carlos  I,  the  third  of  the  line  of  Braganza-Co- 

soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  ca-  burg,  bom  Sept,  28, 1863.   He  married  at  Lisbon, 

Cable  of  withstanding  the  temperature  of  the  on  May  22,  1^6,  the  Princess  Amelie,  bom  Sept 
oiling-point.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  Berg-  28,  18o5,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
mann,  who  described  the  compound,  «e/mn,  as  Their  children  are  the  Prince  Royal  Louis  Phi- 
generated  bv  putrefaction,  and  by  Prof.  Bunion  lippe,  born  March  21, 1887,  and  Prince  Manuel, 
Sanderson,  Dr.  Drysdale,  and  others.  John  M.  born  Nov.  15. 1889.  While  Duke  of  Braganza, 
Wybum,  experimenting  with  Panum's  sepsin,  Carlos  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
has  obtainea  reactions  from  which  it  appears  agriculture,  especialy  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
that,  while  it  possesses  many  of  the  characters  with  the  view  of  making  Portugal  independent 
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cf  foreign  suppliea.    He  was  aisa  interested  in  men,  with  7^1  horses,  4^70  males  and  364  fleld- 

militArj  affairs,  doing  practical  work  in  tbe  tor-  guns.     In  the  coloniee  Portugal  maintains  a  regi- 

pedo  service  and  as  president  of  the  sub-commis^  ment  of  infantrr  and  7,033  colonial  troops. 

6ion  of  the  general  committee  on  the  defense  of  The  Nbtt.— The  Portuguese  war  uavy  in  188B 

Lisbon,  drawing  up  tbe  report  that  was  adopted,  oonaiated  of  an  ironclad  corvette,  6  unarmored 

He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  cruisers,  14  gunboats,  4  other  armed  steamers,  14 

father,  Luis   I,  Oct.  16,  1889.      His  coronation  gunboats,  and  5  torpedo-boats.    It  was  manned 

took  place  on  Dec,  38.  m  1887  by  336  ofBcers  and  2,852  sailors. 


The  Cabinet  that  was  in  ofKce  ia  1680  was  first 
constituted  in  Feb.  20,  188^.  It  was  composed 
of  the  following  members ;  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  J.  L.de  Cas- 
tro Pereira  Corte  Real :  Minister  of  Justice,  F, 
A.  de  Veiga  Beirao ;  Minister  of  Finance  ad  in- 
ieritn,  H.  de  Barnra  Gomes ;  Minister  of  War, 
Gen.  J.  J.  de  Castro,  appointed  Nov.  15,  1888; 
Minister  of  Marina  and  the  Colonies,  J.  Itessano 
Garcia,  appointed  Feb.  33, 1889 :  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  H.  de  Baros  Gomes;  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Industry,  E.  J. 
Ccelbo,  appointed  Feb.  2S,  1889.  On  Nov.  10, 
1889.  Augusto  Cunho  became  Ministei^f  Finance, 
and  Haj.  IVanzinI  Minister  of  War. 

FlnftDce.— The  total  receipts  for  ]887-'88  were 
48,543,303  milreis,  comprising  the  balance  in  the 
trcasniy  of  7,703,863  milreis,  30,731,354  milreis 
of  ordinary  receipts,  and  l,lDi9,185  milreis  of  ei- 
traordinary  receipts.  The  expenditures  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  were  38,344.043  milreis,  and  for 
extraordinary  purposes  6,003.714  milreis,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  4,3II.;.546  milreis. 

The  intemaj  debt  at  the  end  of  1887  amounted 
to  261,830,308  milreis,  and  the  fnrcifni  debt  to 
£50.801,576  sterling,  or  228,607,895  milreis. 

The  Armj.^The  peace  effective  of  the  army 
on  Aug.  31,  1889,  was  2,139  officers  and  33,394 
roen,  with  4,034  horses  and  mules.  The  war 
effective  in  1888  was  3,863  officers  and  131,195 


Commerce. — The  values  of  the  imports  and 

exports  of  the  various  classes  of  merchandise 
for  1888  are  given  m  milreis  in  tlie  following 
table: 


Artkluo[allni«UUoD.. 
a\lk.... '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','. 

Woii.  Bkini,  ud  ieitlKr . 

Uin^nKJ^^'.'.':/.: 

MMnh 

InitnimeiitB  ud  iDHbln< 
OUisr  muia&ctuni 

Virion"  prod  pcta 

Article!  nte  of  dD^..... 

Total  m 

PnelODt  meuu.. 

Gnsd  total.. 

The  imports  from  the  United  Slates  were  val- 
ued at  4,978,000  milreis,  and  the  exports  to  the 
United  SUIfls  at  647.000  milreis. 

The  commercial  navy  in  1889  consisted  of  43 
steamers,  of  the  aggre^te  capacity  of  19,354 
cubic  metres,  and  4(K)  sailing  vessels,  of  58,553 
cubic  metres. 


(      1.82(1.171 
'      !/iS7.8!0 

1     i.imTse 

M.T48 

,    8T,IIM,B8fl 
1    M,»0.!MS 

33,44S.!S( 

"  n.m.m 
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Railroads. — The  mAin  lines  of  railroad  in 
Jul^,  18^,  had  a  total  length  of  1,761  kilometres, 
besides  883  kilometres  not  yet  open  to  traffic. 
Of  subsidiary  lines  there  were  144  kilometres 
completed  and  100  kilometres  building. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.— The  number  of  in- 
ternal letters  that  passed  through  the  post-office 
in  1887  was  15,906,792 ;  post-cards,  2,994,476 ; 
registered  letters,  448,795,  circulars  and  printed 
inclosures,  15,605,752.  In  the  international  serv- 
ice there  were  3,927,606  ordinary  letters,  116,799 
post-cards,  2,789,737  printed  inclosures  and  circu- 
lars, and  222,369  registered  letters.  The  receipts 
of  the  postal  and  telegraph  senrice  were  4,575,- 
774  francs  and  the  expenses  4,862,295  francs.  The 
telegraph  lines  have  a  total  length  of  5,187  kilo- 
metres, with  11.948  kilometres  of  wire. 

Colonial  Possessions. — ^The  possessions  of 
Portugal  in  Africa  have  an  estimated  area  of 
1,805,550  square  kilometres  and  an  aggregate 
population  of  4,188,300  souls.  The  area  of  the 
Asiatic  possessions  is  estimated  at  19,666  square 
kilometres  and  the  population  at  849,600  souls. 
There  were  60  kilometres  of  railroad  in  Angola 
completed  in  1888,  815  kilometres  were  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  and  250  kilometres  under 
consideration.  On  Oct.  31, 1889,  the  section  of 
the  Royal  Trans- African  Railroad  between  San 
Paul  de  Loanda  and  Ambaca  was  inaugurat-ed. 
In  Mozambique  the  railroad  from  Delagoa  Bay 
to  the  Transvaal  border  has  a  length  of  91  kilo- 
metres. In  the  Asiatic  colonies  there  are  54  kil- 
ometres of  railroad  in  India. 

Legislation. — The  attempts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  extend  the  system  of  monopolies  in 
1889  excited  popular  opposition.  A  proposal  to 
pay  a  debt  oi  2,500,000  francs  to  the  heirs  of  the 
farmer  of  the  tobacco  monopoly,  was  denounced 
as  illegal,  and  raised  such  a  storm  in  the  Cham- 
ber that  on  Feb.  4  the  Cortes,  which  had  met  on 
Jan.  2,  were  closed  by  royal  decree  till  April  5. 
Senhor  Navarro,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Cvrillo  de  Carval- 
ho,  resigned.  Barros  Oomes,  who  had  tempora- 
rily administered  the  department  of  Marine  and 
the  Colonies,  gave  that  charge  into  the  hands  of 
Ressano  Garcia,  and  assumed  provisionally  the 
direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  other 
vacated  Ministry  was  given  to  Jos6  Ccelho.  The 
cause  of  the  political  crisis  was  two  measures  of 
the  Government  interfering  with  the  course  of 
trade.  One  of  these,  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing smuggling,  required  that  every  piece  of 
cloth  should  be  stamped  by  officials,  and  that 
goods  not  bearing  the  official  stamp  might  be 
seized  as  contraband.  The  other  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  subsidized  wine  company,  which 
should  deal  in  wines  that  had  been  inspected 
and  guaranteed  pure  by  Government  officials, 
and  have  the  assistance  of  consuls  in  finding 
markets.  The  object  was  to  improve  the  quality 
and  reputation  of  Portuguese  wines,  and  aid 
wine-growers  by  extending  the  foreign  sales. 
The  retailers  of  dry  goods  and  the  wine-mer- 
chants, English  and  Portuguese,  by  way  of  pro- 
test, closed  their  establishments.  A  second  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  wine  monopoly  in  May 
was  followed  by  a  general  lock-out  of  all  the 
trades  connected  with  the 'export  of  wine  in 
Oporto,  and  excited  meetings  of  workmen,  which 
were  broken  up  by  cavalry  charges.    A  bill  was 


passed  in  June  abolishing  the  export  duty  on 
wine  and  brandj,  and  granting  bounties  to  wine- 
growers producing  wine  suitable  for  export 

In  the  general  election,  which  took  place  in 
October,  the  Opposition  gain^  the  seats  in 
Oporto  and  its  suburbs,  yet  the  Government 
majority  was  not  otherwise  diminished,  the  Min- 
isterialists elected  numbering  102  out  of  the 
total  of  140.  In  November  the  provisional  con- 
tract made  in  March,  granting  a  subsidy  to  the 
new  wine  company,  was  pronounced  illegal  by 
the  courts,  and  was  therefore  annulled. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  Ameriea.— 
The  "  Comparative  Summary  "  of  this  Church, 
published  with  the  "  Journal  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, exhibits  the  growth  during  the  fifteen 
years  since  1874.  The  statistics  of  the  first  and 
last  of  those  years  are  here  given. 


ITEMS. 


ByDuds  

FVeebyteries 

Candidates 

LIcentlAtes 

liinisters 

LicenBOTM 

Ordinations 

InBtallatlons 

Pastoral  diaaolutions  .... 

Ministers  received  

Ministers  dismissed 

Ministers  deceased 

Elders 

Deacons 

Ghorches 

Qiarehes  oripanized 

Churches  dissolved 

Chorches  received 

Churches  dismissed 

Added  on  examination. . . 

Added  on  certificate 

Commanicants 

Baptisms,  adalts 

Baptisms,  Inftmts 

Sunday-school  members . 

Contributions: 

Home  missions 

Forcigm  missions 

Education 

Publication 

Church  erection 

Belief  ftmd 

Freedmen 

Bustentation 

Genera]  Assembly 

Aid  for  colleges 

(yongrefcational 

Miscellaneous 


1874. 


Total 


85 

174 

T67 

809 

4,807 

140 

180 

854 

878 

55 

26 

85 


4,946 

174 

68 

11 

86.971 
98,006 

495,684 
11,6S2 
18,838 

516,971 

$416,067 

608,520 

218.952 

61,605 

1A068 

78,927 

47,419 

68,115 

86,485 

»  ■  •  •  « 

6,642,108 
882,576 


$9,120,792 


1889. 


» 

211 

1,1M 

807 

5.986 

260 

926 

48T 

861 

1<K^ 

88 

98 

sa.2&s 

7,460 

6,726 

286 

67 

26 

9 

55,144 

86,180 

758,148 

19,608 

24,384 

888,487 

$888^ 
709,811 
154^66!^ 
101,278 
279;MS 

•272,016 

118.071 

46,689 

69,588 

169,951 

9,014,881 

1,088,291 


112,890,818 


•  Includes  part  of  Centenary  fnnd.    The  receipts  fbr  the 
Centenary  ftmd  as  a  total  amount  to  $695,78186. 

According  to  its  report  made  to  the  Qeneral 
Assembly,  the  receipts  for  the  year  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  had  been  $810,391  for  current 
work,  $6,159  for  Permanent  and  Trust  funds,  and 
$16,097  for  the  Sustentation  department  The 
board  returned  the  amount  of  the  Permanent 
fund,  the  income  only  of  which  could  be  used, 
at  $268,200,  and  held  real  estate  valued  at  $125,- 
000.  It  had  in  its  service  1,592  missionaries  and 
313  missionary  teachers,  who  returned  as  con- 
nected with  their  work,  93,188  members  of  the 
church,  with  156,748  persons  in  congregations; 
2,439  Sunday-schools,  with  149,348  members  ; 
10,490  additions  during  the  year  on  profession  of 
faith ;  4,183  baptisms  of  adiilts  and  5,090  of  in- 
fants; 1,804  church  edifices,  valued  at  $4,702,- 
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614 ;  167  church  edifices  built  during  the  year  at  the  previous  year.  Besides  its  own  proper  mis- 
a  cost  of  $483,835 ;  840  Sunday-schools  organ-  sions,  the  board  had  aided  and  co-operated  wiUi 
ized;  and  360  parsonages,  valued  at  $474,138.  the  Evangelical  Missionary  Societies  of  Brussels 
One  hundred  and  sixty  churches  had  been  organ-  and  Oeneva,  with  the  Waldensians,  and  with  the 
ized,  45  had  become  self-sustaining,  and  $156,-  French  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  in  Europe. 
203  of  church  debts  had  been  canceled  during  The  Church  had  in  all  its  foreign  fields,  includ- 
the  year.  The  work  of  the  board  had  been  car-  ing  missions  among  seven  Indian  tribes  in  the 
ried'on  in  the  older  States,  where  the  changes  United  States  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
of  population  were  giving  rise  to  new  calls  for  the  United  States,  and  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  the 
effort,  in  the  Southern  States,  in  cities,  among  United  States  of  Colombia,  Brazil,  Chili,  Liberia, 
foreign  populations,  and  among  the  Mormons.  Gaboon  and  Corisco,  Syria,  Persia,  India,  Siam, 
A  t>()ecial  school  work  was  developing  among  Laos,  China,  Janan,  and  Corea,  180  American 
the  white  populations  of  the  Cumberland  ana  ministers,  151  ordained  native  ministers,  195  na- 
adjacent  mountain  districts.  The  entire  school  tive  licentiate  ministers,  843  lay  missionaries,  863 
work  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Woman's  Execu-  native  lay  missionaries,  321  churches,  25,346  com- 
tive  Committee ;  and  its  condition  was  tabulated  municants.  Number  of  communicants  added 
as  follows :  during  the  year,  8,067 ;  amount  of  contributions 

from  the  native  churches,  $88,741 ;  number  of 
schools,  548,  with  27,394  pupils ;  pupils  in 
Sunday-schools,  24,415 ;  students  for  the  minis- 
try, 123. 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  New  York  city. 
May  16.  The  Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Roberto, 
President  of  Lake  Forest  University,  was  chosen 
moderator.   The  Committee  on  Co-operation  with 


LOCATION.                     Behoob. 

Taaehan. 

PttpUi. 

Among  th«  iDdteos 80 

Amon^  th«  Mormons 87 

Among  the  Mexicans 80 

IntbeHoath 10 

•                   I  ,      .,  ... 

140 
95 

20 

2,217 
2,427 

i,s;« 

765 

Total lOT 

818 

d,7S5 

The  Board  of  Church  Erection  had  received  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  made  a  report 

$125,202,  and  had  paid  out  $135,724.    It  had  relating  the  efforts  of  the  joint  committee  to 

aided,  by  appropriations  to  chapels,  churches,  agree  upon  a  basis  of  union.    A  meeting  had 

and  manses,  and  in  payment  of  losses  from  fire,  been  held  in  New  York  in  December,  1888,  and 

250  churches.  another  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  April,  1889.    It  ap- 

The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  had  received  peared  that  co-operation  alreaay  existed  between 

$127,502,  of  which  $106,586  had  come  in  the  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  and  of  Publica- 

form  of  direct  contributions  from  churches  and  tion  of  the  two  churches.    For  co-operation  in 

individuals,  and  the   rest   in  interest,  besides  the  home  field  the  committee  recommended  that 

boxes  of  clothing  valued  at  $6,456.    Its  perma-  when  presbyteries  belonging  to  the  two  assem- 

nent  fund  amounted  to  $417,960.    It  had  given  blies  cover  the  same  grouna,  they  be  advised  to 

aid  to  595  cases  of  ministers,  widows  of  minis-  agree  upon  a  division  of  the  parto  of  the  com- 

ters,  and  orphan  families;  and  twentv  families  mon  field  upon  which  their  several  efforts  shall 

had  been  provided  for  at  the  Ministers  Home  at  be  exerted,  so  as  to  prevent  hurtful  rivalrv  or 

Perth  Amooy.  N.  J.  antagonism ;  that  weak  churches,  unable  alone 

The  Boara  of  Education  had  received  $95,834,  to  support  a  minister,  may  be  grouped  with 

of  which  $18,874  had  been  given  in  legacies,  and  churenes  of  the  other  assembly  under  a  pastor 

had  expended  $95,740.    Its  invested  Permanent  from  either  body,  their  contnbutions  to  go  to 

fund  amounted  to  $70,080,  and  had  yielded  an  their  respective  assemblies,  or  that,  if  near  enough 

income  of  $3,457.    The  number  of  candidates  to  one  another,  they  may  be  consoldated ;  that 

under  its  care  was  732,  among  whom  more  than  persons  connected  with  cdurches  of  one  assembly 

twelve  nationalities  were  represented.    The  re-  moving  into  the  bounds  of  churches  connected 

port  showed  that  of  the  present  roll  of  5,789  with  the  other  assembly,  be  advised   to  unite 

minbters  in  the  church,  2,356  had  been  aided  by  with  those  churches,  or,  if  forming  a  church,  to 

the  board.                      *  unite  with   the    presbytery    with  which  those 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Publication  and  churches  are  connected ;  and  that  where  afBlia- 
Education  in  ito  Sabbath-School  Department  had  tions  with  one  assembly  are  too  strong  to  per- 
becn  $75,130 ;  and  the  board  closed  the  year  mit  their  severance,  persons  within  the  ^unds  of 
with  a  balance  of  $34,818  in  ito  Missionary  fund,  the  other  assembly  may  organize  into  churches 
Three  times  as  many  schools  had  been  organizi^  which  shall  be  under  the  care  of  the  nearest 
and  three  times  as  many  children  gathered  into,  presbytery  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong, 
them  as  in  any  previous  year  of  the  board's  his-  The  report  further  declared  that  the  committee 
tory.  The  experiment  of  enlisting  studento  of  recognized :  **  that  no  subjects  likely  to  come  un- 
the  theological  seminaries  into  the  missionary  der  their  consideration  among  the  topic  regard- 
service  of  the  board  had  been  tried  with  success,  ing  co-operation  are  fraught  with  profounder 
Missionaries  had  been  sent  to  the  colored  people  interest  or  touch  graver  issues  than  the  evangc- 
in  the  South,  and  five  colored  Sabbath-school  lization  of  the  colored  people  within  our  bounds, 
missionaries  had  been  appointed  to  work  in  as  well  as  the  settlement  of  their  wisest  and 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  most  profitable  ecclesiastical  relations  among  us. 
Florida.  Statistics  were  presented  from  6,137  Many  of  the  colored  people  are  now  members  of 
Sabbath-schools,  with  which  were  connected  81,-  our  respective  churches,  while  many  of  the  actual 
202  officers  and  teachers  and  837,737  pupils.  The  prospective  ministers  of  their  own  face  are  train- 
receipto  of  the  Missionary  fund  had  been  $100,-  mg  in  the  schools  belonging  to  one  or  the  other 
025,  and  the  expenditures  $65,206.  assembly  or  are  members  of  presbyteries  in  con- 

Tho  receipto  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  nection  with  these  bodies.  In  the  Southern  As- 
had  been  $847,492,  or  $53,687  less  than  those  of  sembly  the  policy  was  adopted  many  years  since 
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of  entire  independence  for  the  colored  people  for 
their  church  organizations  as  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  cordial  efforts  of  that  Assembly  on  behalf 
of  their  colored  brethren.  The  Northern  As- 
sembly, on  the  other  hand,  has  pronounced  itself 
as  not  in  favor  of  setting  off  its  colored  members 
into  a  separate  independent  organization.  It 
believes  that  our  great  work  among  the  colored 
people  for  their  moral  and  religious  development 
is  to  be  done  by  recognizing  those  who  are  in  the 
Church  as  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  are  involved  in  church  membership 
and  ordination."  However,  since  the  status  in 
both  churches  finds  them  practically  employing 
the  same  methods  at  present  in  their  respective 
bodies  as  regards  the  education  of  colored  minis- 
ters, this  joint  committee  agrees  to  recommend 
to  the  two  assemblies : 

The  schools  and  chniches  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  for  Frecdmen  and  an  v  correspond- 
ing work  undertaken  by  the  Southern  Assembly,  es- 
pecially its  Tuscaloosa  Institute  tor  the  education 
of  colored  ministers  to  the  givers  of  our  respective 
churches  for  practical  aid  as  mutiully  concerned  in 
the  great  missionary  work  for  the  glory  of  Ood  and 
the  Dlessipg  of  our  common  ootmtry. 

The  report  was  adopted,  after  striking  from 
the  original  a  clause  seeming  to  give  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Assembly  to  the  organization  of 
presbyteries  of  colored  churches. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  previous  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  "  Education  in  its  relation 
to  vacant  churches  and  unemployed  ministers  " 
made  a  report,  with  statistics  showing  that  of 
the  1,200  vacant  churches  of  the  denomination, 
more  than  400  had  only  from  1  to  25  members 
each,  and  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  now  em- 
ploying 1,200  missionaries,  needed  200  more.  The 
committee,  recognizing  the  need  of  pastors  for 
these  churches  and  the  duty  of  the  Assembly  to 
do  all  in  its  power  to  meet  the  deficiency,  recom- 
mended that  small  churches  be  grouped  in  joint 
pastorates  or  in  circuits,  or  weak  churches  be  as- 
sociated with  stronger  churches,  or  an  adjacent 
pastor  be  appointed  to  the  care  of  one  or  more  of 
the  small  congregations,  or  intelligent  elders  be 
appointed  to  their  oversight;  that,  while  the 
presbyteries  should  exercise  great  care  in  receiv- 
ing ministers  from  other  denominations,  all  per- 
sons be  welcomed  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
who  are  drawn  by  right  motives  and  are  duly 
qualified  for  the  service ;  and  that  when  candi- 
dates can  not  follow  the  full  collegiate  course, 
they  be  required  to  pursue  a  full  course  in  some 
theological  seminary,  this  course  to  be  introduced 
by  at  least  a  year  o^  preparatory  training. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freed  men  was  con- 
tinued and  commended  to  the  Church  for  gifts, 
as  against  a  proposition  to  consolidate  it  with 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  It  was  authorized 
to  control  and  sustain  the  entire  work  among 
the  freedmen,  not  depending  upon  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Church,  but  being  permitted  to  call 
upon  the  other  boards  for  aiu  when  needed ;  it 
was  instructed  to  give  more  attention  to  indus- 
trial education;  and  was  advised  to  confer,  at 
least  once  a  year,  with  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions on  questions  of  mutual  interest — ^and  with 
other  boards  should  exigencies  demand  it.  The 
Assembly  decided  to  overture  the  presbyteries 
on  the  following  questions :  1.  Do  you  desire  a 


revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  t  2.  If  so,  in 
what  respects  and  to  what.extent  f  The  following 
resolution  on  temperance  was  adopted : 

The  General  Anemblv,  in  reaffirming  the  deliver- 
ances of  former  aasemblles  on  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance, calls  particular  attention  to  the  deUveianoe  of 
1888,  as  folJowa :  *'  That  we  earnestly  leoommend  to 
the  ministers  and  congregations  in  our  connection,  and 
to  all  others,  to  persevere  in  vigorous  efforts  untUlaws 
shall  be  enacted  in  evei^  State  and  Territory  of  our 
beloved  country  prohibiting  entirely  a  traffic  which  b 
the  principal  cause  of  the  (uunkenness,  and  its  oonae- 
quent  pauperism,  crime,  taxation,  lamentation,  war, 
and  rum  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  with  which 
the  country  has  so  long  been  afflicted.*' 

To  this  a  resolution  was  added  explaining  *  That 
the  deliverances  of  this  Assembly  on  the  subject 
of  prohibition  are  not  to  be  construed  as  the  ad- 
vocacy of  any  political  party." 

II.  Presbyterian  Charch  In  the  United 
States  (Sonthem). — The  statistical  summary 
of  this  Church  published  in  the  "Journal"  of  the 
General  Assemoly  for  1889  presents  a  compara- 
tive view  of  its  growth  during  sixteen  years, 
from  1874.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  sta- 
tistics for  1889  as  compared  with  those  of  1874 : 


rrxMS. 

Synods 

Pmby  terieB 

Candidates 

Lio«ntiatfis 

Ministers 

Cbordies 

liceneares 

Ordinations 

Installations 

Ministers  deceased 

Pastoral  dissolutions 

Ministers  recelTed 

Ministers  dismissed 

Churches  organiied 

Churches  dissolved 

Churches  reoeixed 

Number  of  ruling  elders 

Number  of  deacons 

Added  on  examination 

Added  on  certificate  

Total  communicants 

Number  of  adults  baptiied 

Number  <tfinlknts  baptized 

Baptized  non-communicants  . . . . 
Teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  etc. 
Scholars  in  Sunday-schools,  etc. . 

Ooniribuiiont : 

Sustentation •. . 

Evangelistic 

Invalid  ftand 

Foreign  missions  

Education 

PublicaUon 

Tuscaloosa  Institute 

Presbyterfal 

Pastors' salaries 

Congregational 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


1874. 


18 
64 

199 
84 

978 

1,764 

68 

45 

66 

•  • 

86 
6 
8 

49 

10 


7,129 
8,489 
1061,966 
8,017 
4,849 


60,898 
t6^986 

•  •  «  •  •  • 

9,918 
98,956 
61,860 
16,808 


1889. 


884,164 

896,641 

68,681 


$1,111,461 


18 
68 

817 

65 

1,145 

8,821 

60 

61 

188 

89 

101 

9 

10 

68 

6 

6 

7.854 

^2l5 

9,601 

5,989 

161.748 

8,889 

4,971 

88,588 

18,486 

108,895 

$55,180 

44,166 

18,117 

88,785 

64,868 

8348 

5,768 

14,806 

66^784 

668,165 

116,498 


$1,618,865 


The  total  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Educa- 
tion had  been  $17,182.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  candidates  had  been  aided  in  the  sum  of 
$16,037. 

The  Clergy's  Friendly  Society,  managing  the 
Relief  fund,  returned  its  total  assets  at  $44,648. 

The  Committee  of  Publication  reported  an 
excess  of  assets  of  $76,169.  It  had  received  $7,- 
784  on  collection  account,  and  $2,627  from  toj- 
alties,  and  its  liabilities  were  "  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum."   Its  sales  had  amounted  to  $26,430 ;  and 
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it  had  expended  during  the  year  for  benevolent  of  the  rights  of  free  thought  and  free  speech, 

work  $8«^.  The  subject  came  before  tne  Assembly  on  the 

The  Tuscaloosa  Institute  for  the  instruction  review  of  the  minutes  of  the  Synod.  After  dis- 
of  colored  ministers  returned  28  students,  of  cussion  the  Assembly  passed  a  minute  disap- 
whom  18  were  Presbyterians,  7  Methodists,  and  proving  the  action  of  the  Synod,  **  together  with 
3  Baptists.  They  were  described  as  men  of  fair  the  reasons  assigned  therefor,  inasmuch  as  it 
abilitv.  The  institute  requires  as  qualifications  appears  to  the  General  Assembly,  from  our  in- 
fer admission,  only  capacity  to  read  intelligently  spection  of  the  records,  that  the  action  of  the 
and  write  legibly,  and  an  acauaintance  with  the  Charleston  Presbyter jr  was  not  intended  to  limit 
four  elementary  rules  of  aritnmetic,  but  not  all  either  the  right  of  private  judgment  or  the  con- 
the  candidates  sent  by  presbyteries  had  even  stitutional  right  of  proper  oiscussion."  A  paper 
these  qualifications.  looking  to  "  a  more  aggressive  work  *'  was  adopt- 

The  entire  resources  of  the  Committee  of  ed,  in  which  the  presbvteries  were  recommended 
Home  Missions  for  the  year  were  $72,099 ;  the  to  assign  each  vacant  charge  within  their  respect- 
amount  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  was  $66,229.  ive  bounds  to  some  minister,  whose  duty  it  shall 
The  sum  of  $3,454  had  been  received  for  church  be  to  take  charge  of  such  congregation,  supply 
erection,  and  $2,050  had  been  loaned  to  ten  con-  it  with  week-day  preaching,  moderate  the  ses- 
gregations.  Out  of  $19,198  which  had  come  into  sion,  and  take  spiritual  oversifht  of  it  until  a 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  on  account  of  the  minister  can  be  regularly  employed.  A  paper 
JSvangelistic  fund,  $13,355  had  been  paid  to  the  was  adopted  approving  of  the  signing  by  mem- 
support  of  fifty-six  ministers  as  evangelists.  The  bers  of  the  Church  of  a  petition  to  Congress  ask- 
amount  of  the  Invalid  fund  had  b^n  $15,257,  ing  that  Sunday  work  be  stopped  in  the  Post- 
from  which  $13,926  had  been  paid  in  aid  of  138  Office,  the  army,  and  interstate  commerce ;  and 
beneficiaries.  The  resources  of  the  Colored  Evan-  recommending  members  to  abstain  from  travel- 
gelistic  fund  were  returned  at  $7,413.  The  ing  on  the  Sabbath.  A  draft  of  a  directory  for 
fund  had  been  applied  to  the  support  of  Tusca-  worship  was  presented  for  consideration,  and 
loosa  Institute,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  four  was  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries.  It  was  re- 
church  buildings,  and  to  the  partial  support  of  solved  to  undertake  a  mission  in  the  Congo. 
2  white  ministers  and  31  colored  ministers,  li-  III.  United  Presbyterian  Charch  of  North 
centiates,  and  candidates  working  among  the  America. — The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church, 
colored  people.  presented   to  the  General  Assembly    in   May, 

Union  Theological  Seminary  had  been  attended  showed  that  it  had  753  ministers,  243  of  whom 

by  66  students ;  $32,283  had  been  obtained  to-  are  "  without  charge,"  903  congregations,  and 

ward  the  endowment  of  a  fifth  prof essorship.  Co-  101,858  communicants.    The  whole  amount  of 

lumbia  Theological  Seminary  had  invested  funds  contributions  was  $1,110,853 ;  of  which  $108,585 

amounting  to  $235,000,  from  which  an  income  were  for  foreign   missions,   $60,286  for  home 

of  $18,000  was  derived.  missions,  $18,084  for  ministerial  relief,  $50,307 

The  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  had  re-  for  church  extension,  and  $49,296  for  the  Wom- 

ceived  from  all  sources  $96,054,  $8,014  more  en's  General  Missionarv  Society, 

than  it  had  received  in  any  previous  vear.    Nine  The  General  Assembly  met  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 

missionaries  had  been  added  to  the  force  in  the  May  22.    The  Rev.  E.  S.  McKittrick  was  chosen 

field,  and  it  was  now  employing  72  missionaries  moderator.  The  Quarter-Centennial  Commission 

and  56  native  helpers.    The  missions  were  in  reported  that  the  amount  raised   toward  the 

Mexico,  Brazil,  Chma,  Japan,  Greece,  and  Italy,  fund  under  its  charge  was  about  $400,000.    A 

and  among  the  American  Indians.  report  was  submitted  from  the  Permanent  Com- 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Chattanooga,  mittce  on  Reform,  naming  the  principal  reforms 
Tenn.,  May  16.  The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  G.  Hill,  of  which  were  sought  to  be  accomplisned.  They 
North  Carolina,  was  chosen  moderator.  The  include  the  suppression  of  impure  literature ;  the 
report  of  the  joint  committee  of  this  Church  and  preservation  of  personal  purity;  the  mainto- 
the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  on  co-opera-  nance  of  the  Sabbath  and  its  establishment  on  a 
tion,  with  the  plan  of  co-operation  embodied  in  Scriptural  basis :  the  amendment  of  the  laws  re- 
it,  was  adopted  in  the  same  form  as  it  was  lating  to  marriage  and  divorce,  so  as  to  make 
adopted  by  the  Northern  General  Assembly.  A  them  conformable  to  the  divine  standard :  the 
furtner  decision  was  reached  respecting  the  ri^ht  suppression  of  evils  resulting  from  the  traffic  in 
of  ministers  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  evolution  intoxicating  drink  by  securing  its  prohibition ; 
and  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  concern-  resistance  to  the  encroachments  made  by  secret 
ing  it,  as  follows :  The  Presbytery  of  Charleston,  orders  on  individual  and  public  rights;  settle- 
of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  had  passed  a  ment  of  national  difficulties  by  arbitration  and 
resolution  declaring  the  views  that  had  oeen  ex-  the  abolition  of  war  and  the  establishment  of 
pressed  by  Dr.  Woodrow  (see  discussions  of  this  Christian  institutions,  laws,  and  usages  on  a  con- 
case  in  previous  volumes  of  the  "  Annual  Cvclo-  stitutional  basis.  The  Assembly  gave  its  approval 
piedia  ")  concerning  the  origin  of  Adam's  body  to  the  projposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(they  being  substantially  that  it  was  derived  of  Pennsylvania  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
by  evolution  from  the  body  of  animals),  to  be  eating  liquors,  and  advised  members  of  the 
contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  Church,  and  Church  in  that  State  to  work  and  vote  for  it.  It 
that  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  upon  also  directed  a  pastoral  letter,  embodying  its 
the  subject  was  conclusive,  and  all  further  dis-  sentiments  on  the  subject,  to  be  addressed  to  the 
cussion  of  it  should  cease.  The  Synod  of  South  United  Presbyterian  organization  in  Pennsyl- 
Carolina,  reviewing  the  records  of  the  presby-  vania.  In  answer  to  memorials  asking  that 
tery,  had  declared  this  action  to  be  unwise,  irreg-  churches  having  organs  be  refused  aid  from 
idar,  and  unconstitutional,  and  an  infringement  the  boards,  the  Assembly  replied  that  it  was  in- 
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expedient  to  change  the  rule  adopted  by  the  National  Reform  asserted  tho  impossibility  of 

Qeneral  Assembly  of  two  years  before,  under  the  Church  co-operating  with  the  civil  govem- 

which  each  congregation  was  permitted  to  deter-  ment  or  with  other  bodies  on  a  purely  secular 

mine  its  own  course  in  the  use  of  instrumental  basis,  and  insisted  that  the  conviction  be  cher> 

music  in  worship.     An  overture  was  ordered  ished  "  that  it  is  a  ^eat  sin  and  scandal  against 

sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  prohibiting  the  the  Christian  religion  for  Christians  to  oe  in 

licensing  of  ministerial  students  who  use  tobacco,  sworn  allegiance  to  a  constitution  of  civil  gov- 

and  disqualifying  members  using  it  in  any  form  emment  that  makes  the  will  of  man  supreme." 

from  eligibility  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  The  Synod  resolved   that    identification    with 

IT.    Reformed     Presbyterian     Charch,  Christless  civil  power  is  none  the  less  sinful  be- 

Unlted  States  of  America  (Synod). — The  fol-  cause  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  referm  by  nu- 

lowing  is  a  sumraaiy  of  the  statistics  of  this  merous  Christians ;  and  that  its  testimony  must 

Churck  as  they  were  presented  to  the  Synod  in  be  explicit  and  consistent,  *'  and  we  must  make 

June,  1889 :  Number  of  presbyteries  (including  others  understand  that  we  are  in  no  sense  iden- 

one  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia),  11 ;  of  tified  with  political  parties.'*    A  committee  ap- 

congregations,  124;  of  ministers,  124;  of  com-  pointed  to  secure  signatures  to  petitions  to  Con- 

municants,  10,817;  of  persons  attending  Sabbath-  gress  for  national  reform  was  endeavoring  to 

schools,  13,5()6 ;  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  secure  the  presentation  to  the  next  Congress  of 

478.    Amount  of  contributions:     For    foreign  a  petition  oearing  the  name  of  every  communi- 

missions,  $15,467;  for  home  missions,  $5,697;  cant  in  the  Church.    The  Synod  resolved  to  co- 

for  the  Southern  Mission,  $5,729 ;  for  the  (Chinese  operate  with  the  American  Sabbath  Union  to 

Mission,  $1,801 ;  for  the  Theological  Seminary,  preserve  the  American  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest 

$6,275 ;  for  education,  $2,607 ;  for  Sustentation,  and  worship.    It  resolved  to  give  ^  to  all  Script- 

$2,081 ;  for  church  erection,  $24.171 ;  for  pas-  ural  measures,  moral,  political,  or  legislative,"  for 

tor's  salaries,  $80,883 ;  for  national  reform,  $6,-  the  suppression  of  the  li<}uor  traffic,  "  all  that 

480 ;  total  contributions,  including  miscellane-  support  and  advocacy  which  is  consistent  with 

ous,  $215,701.  our  position  of  political  dissent."   The  following 

The  Synod's  Board  of  Trustees  had  received  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Synod,  farther  defines 

bequests  amounting  to  $952.50  for  the  Endow-  its  position  in  political  dissent, 

ment  fund  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  $1,-  **  There  are  certain  acts  that  do  not  involve 

452.50  for  the  Theological   Seminary  Endow-  sinful  relations  to  an  irresponsible  constitution 

ment  fund ;  with  $3,^2.50  of  additional  sub-  of  government,  and  which  are  not  acts  of  incor- 

scriptions  for  increasing  the  latter  fund.    The  poration  with  the  Government,  which  this  Church 

whole  amount  of  endowment,  held  by  the  board  nas  always  recognized  the  right  of  her  members 

for  investment  purposes  was  $200,684,  and  it  had  to  perform.     The   simple  act   of   voting   for 

increased  $16,057  during  the  year.  amendments  to  State  (Jonstitutions  belongs  to 

The  Latakiyeh  Mission  in  Syria,  with  a  sta-  the  class  of  political  acts  which  are  not  inoon- 

tion  also  in  Cyprus,  returned  9  missionaries  and  sistent  with  the   principles  of   the   Reformed 

185  native  members ;  25  schools  attended  by  735  Presbyterian  Church,  or  with  her  position  of  po- 

?upils ;  18  Sabbath-schools,  with  643  pupils ;  and  litical  dissent."  A  committee  on  the  preparation 

3  Daptisms  during  the  year.    The  Tarsus  Mis-  of  tracts  on  the  relation  of  civU  government  to 

sion  m  Asia  Minor,  closm?  its  sixth  year,  em-  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  the  reasons  for  the 

ployed  13  teachers  and  3  helpers,  and  returned  Church's  political  dissent  from  the  Government 

about  245  pupils  and  an  increase  of  25  members,  of  the  nation,  reported  a  list  of  topics  which  had 

The  Preedmen's  School,  Knox  Academy,  Sel-  been  assigned  to  as  many  members  of  the  Synod 
ma,  Ala.,  returned  an  average  for  the  year  of  330  for  the  preparation  of  discussions  upon  them, 
pupils,  the  highest  enrollment  having  been  381.  Y.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch  In 
The  Chinese  mission  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  returned  North  America  (General  Synod).  —  This 
10  Christian  Chinese.  -An  Indian  mission  has  body  includes  forty-six  churches,  with  the  mis- 
been  begun  at  Fort  Sill,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  sion  in  India,  forty-eight    ministers,  and    two 

The  Synod  met  at  Belle  Center,  Ohio,  June  5.  licentiates.    As  reported  to  the  General  Synod, 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Sommerville  was  chosen  moder-  the  available  resources,  including  the  balance 

ator.    The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  from  the  previous  year,  of  the  Disabled  Minis- 

a  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Re-  ters'  fund  had  been  $311 ;  of  the  Educational 

formed  Presbyterian  Church  reported  that  the  fund,  $595 ;  of  the  Church  Extension  fund,  $4,- 

committees  had  held  a  ioint  meeting  at  Beaver  733 ;  of  the  Sustentation  fund,  $9,072 ;  and  of  the 

Palls,  Pa.,  Nov.  13, 1888,  at  which  a  paper  was  Theological  Seminary  fund,  $8,046.   The  perma- 

adopted  showing  that  both  the  churches  agreed  nent  funds  of  the  Theological  Seminary  amounted 

entirely  in  all  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  saiva-  to  $54,225.    The  receipts  of  the  Domestic  Mission 

tion,  in  all  the  practices  of  worship,  and  in  all  Board  were  $4,044.    This  sum  included  legacies 

the  principles  of  their  respective  professions;  amounting  to  $2,100,  which  were  funded  m  the 

and  that  they  differed  in  only  one  point,  viz.,  Sustentation  fund.  A  growing  lack  of  preachers 

the  practical  application  of   the   principle   of  in  many  of  the  vacant  congre^tions  was  com- 

Christ's  rulership  over  the  nations — the  (ieneral  plained  of.    The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had 

Synod  allowing  its  members  to  incorporate  by  received  $3,225,  which,  added  to  the  balance 

voting  with  the  present  existing  Government,  from  the  preceding  year,  made  its  entire  avail- 

and  the  Synod  refusing  its  memoers  this  privi-  able  resources  $11,655.    The  mission  in  Roorkee, 

lege  "while  the  nation  fails  to  own  Christ."  Northwestern  Provinces  of  India,  had  been  in 

Conferences  being  believed  to  be  beneficial,  the  successful  operation,  with  eiffht  stations  and  an 

committee  recommended  a  continuance  of  the  orphanage,  and  returned  eignteen  baptisms  dur- 

negotiations.    The  report  of  the  Committee  on  ing  the  year. 
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The  General  Synod  met  in  Tarentum,  Penn.,  but  refusing  to  indorse  any  political  party.  Five 
May  15.  The  Rev.  H.  U.  Brownell,  of  Iowa,  was  persons  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Assem- 
chosen  moderator.  The  report  of  the  Committee  bly  in  the  American  Sabbath  Union ;  State  con- 
on  Union  with  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Pres-  vent  ions  in  behalf  of  Sabbath  observance  were 

.  byterian  Church,  reciting  the  proceedings  and  approved ;  each  synod  was  advised  to  appoint  a 
conclusions  of  the  ioint  committee,  was  presented  committee  to  co-operate  with  other  religious 
and  adopted,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  bodies  in  arranging  for  such  conventions;  and 
meeting  on  the  call  of  the  committees  of  the  two  sympathy  was  expressed  with  the  petition  to 
bodies.  The  report  on  the  Sabbath  condemned  Congress  for  a  law  against  Sunday  work  so  far 
the  session  of  Congress  through  the  greater  part  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government 
of  the  Sunday  preceding  March  4,  1880,  as  a  extends.  A  standing  committee  on  church  prop- 
flagrant  violation  of  the  holy  day,  protested  erty  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
against  the  continuance  of  the  mail  service,  and  information  and  statistics  throughout  the  bouncu 
ottered  testimony  against  excursions  and  un-  of  the  Church  regarding  vacant  church  property ; 
necessary  business  and  serving  of  food  on  the  and  the  sjnods  and  presbyteries  were  advised  to 
Lord's  Dav.  The  Synod  declar^  itself  ready  for  form  similar  committees  in  aid  of  the  Assembly's 
union  with  other  Christian  bodies  on  the  oasis  committee  and  to  secure  accurate,  detailed  in- 
of  reformation  principles  as  embodied  in  the  formation  of  the  condition  of  such  properties 
**  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms ;  Pres-  within  their  several  jurisdictions. 

•  b]^terial  Form  of  Government,"  a  testimony  YII.  Presbjrterian  Chnrch  In  Canada.— 
**  including  truths  maintained  and  errors  con-  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
demned  by  the  testimonies  of  the  Reformed  and  this  Church  as  they  were  reported  to  the  General 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  of  North  Ameri-  Assembly  in  June :  Number  of  churches,  1,887 ; 
ca  " ;  and  "  a  directory  for  worship  which  shall  of  sittings,  435,177 ;  of  families,  79,678 ;  of  com- 
conform  and  limit  the  service  of  God's  house  to  municants,  162,018,  showing  an  increase  during 
the  requirements  of  his  word,  it  being  agreed  the  year  of  6,878 ;  of  baptisms  during  the  year, 
that  such  directorv  shall  exclude  all  human  com-  985  of  adults  and  10,090  of  infants ;  received  on 
position  and  mecnanical  instrumentation  from  profession  of  faith,  11,832;  number  of  manses, 
the  service  of  praise."  541;  of  attendants  on  Sabbath-school  and  Bible- 
YI.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Charcli. —  class,  119,985,  with  20,022  teachers.  Amount  of 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Pres-  contributions :  For  ministerial  support,  $744,672 ; 
byterian  Church  met  in  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  Mmt  for  churches  and  manses,  $501^98 ;  for  con- 
lo.  The  Rev.  J.  W,  Hubbard  was  chosen  mod-  nenitional  purposes,  $1,555,867 ;  lor  colleges, 
erator.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  1112,897;  for  home  missions,  $96,026;  for  foreign 
showed  that  the  receipts  had  been  larger  than  missions,  $77,021 ;  for  all  purposes,  $1,942,723. 
those  for  any  previous  yean  Fortv-eight  young  The  work  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  is 
ministers  in  the  Church  schools  haa  been  assisted  divided  into  two  departments,  viz.,  home  mis- 
by  it.  A  committee  appointed  in  1887  respect-  sion  work  proper,  in  districts  not  able  to  main- 
ing  the  form  in  which  title  to  property  acquired  tain  a  settled  pastor ;  and  augmentation  work, 
for  church  or  educational  purposes  shoiud  be  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  minimum  in  pas- 
taken,  advised  that  the  deeas  to  such  property  toral  salaries  ($750  in  the  East  and  $900  in  the 
be  made  to  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Northwest,  with  a  free  manse  in  both  cases).  The 
Trustees.  A  corresponding  delegate  from  the  whole  number  of  mission  stations  was  about 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  colored,  ad-  850,  with  which  were  connected  18,000  commu- 
dressed  the  Assembly  concerning  the  condition  nicants  and  about  40,000  attendants  of  Sabbath- 
and  needs  of  that  body.  Its  needs  were  for  an  school.  In  these  stations,  $45,000  had  been 
educated  ministry,  and  for  the  appreciation  of  raised  for  self-support  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
that  necessity  among  the  people.  **  The  times,*'  one  congregations  were  helped  from  the  augmen- 
he  said,  **are  not  as  they  once  were.  An  unedu-  tation  fund.  * 
cated  negro  can  no  longer  preach  effectively  The  receipts  for  French  evangelization  had 
among  the  negroes.  The  negro  population  of  been  $44,91o.  The  committee  hA  maintained, 
the  South  is  being  educated.^'  The  Board  of  among  the  French-speaking  population,  chiefly 
Missions  reported  concerning  the  condition  of  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  25  mission  churches, 
domestic  missions ;  of  missions  to  the  Indians,  with  89  preaching  stations — ^in  which  200  addi- 
including  a  school  among  the  Cherokees;  and  of  tions  by  profession  of  faith  were  returned — 88 
missions  in  Japan  and  Mexico.  Fifty  thousand  mission  schools,  in  which  912  pupils  were  en- 
dollars  was  designated  as  the  sum  to  be  asked  rolled ;  and  a  boarding  and  high  school  at  Point 
from  the  Church  for  the  purposes  of  Home  and  aux  Trembles,  with  146  pupils.  A  building  had 
Foreign  Missions  for  the  ensuing  year.  Provis-  been  bought  in  Ottawa  for  a  school  for  young 
ion  was  made  for  assisting  the  Cumberland  Pres-  women.  Nearly  80  annuitants  had  been  aided 
byterian  school  for  colored  people  at  Bowling  from  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  fund,  with 
Green,  Ky.,  the  property  rights  of  which  are  an  average  sum  of  $175  each.  Seventy -five 
vested  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  for  erecting  candidates  had  been  graduated  from  the  five 
new  buildings  for  it  The  Assembly  decidea  theological  colleges.  The  Board  of  Foreign 
that  marriage  by  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  or  Missions  had  expended  $85,016  on  its  Foreign 
licentiate  after  beginning  his  candidacv  should  work  in  China,  Central  India,  Trinidad,  Dema- 
operate  as  a  bar  to  his  receiving  aid  from  the  rara,  and  the  New  Hebrides  islands.  Seven  or- 
Board  of  Education.  Aid  was  also  refused  to  dained  ministers  and  seven  women  missionaries 
candidates  using  tobacco.  A  report  on  temper-  had  been  added  to  its  force.  Five  of  these,  who 
ance  was  adopted,  pledging  the  Assembly  to  a  had  been  appointed  to  Honan,  China,  were  sup- 
decided  advocacy  of  the  pnnciple  of  prohibition,  ported  by  inaividual  congregations  or  members 
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of  congregations.  The  board  was  directed  hj  was  good.  The  relations  of  the  Assembly  with 
the  Genertd  Assembly  to  consider  prooositions  for  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eng- 
establishingmissions  to  the  Jews  and  among  the  land  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
Chinese  in  British  Columbia.  Resolutions  were  were  brought  to  notice  by  a  motion  for  allowing 
passed  expressing  "  emphatic  condemnation "  of  delegates  from  that  Synod  to  take  seats  in  the 
the  act  passed  by  the  Province  of  Quebec,  incorpo-  Assembly  without  voting — ^which  was  denied.  A 
rating  tlie  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  particu-  debate  took  place  on  the  failure  of  the  Church 
larly  on  the  grounds  "  that  the  body  thus  incor-  to  draw  large  masses  of  the  people  into  its  con- 
porated  is  an  alien  one,  and  under  ban  through-  gregations,  and  the  means  of  remedying  it.  A 
out  the  empire,'*  and  that  its  influence  "  is  hurt-  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
ful  to  the  public  welfare,  and  even  dangerous  to  as  to  the  extent  to  which  divinity  students  might 
the  public  peace";  expressinj^  like  emphatic  with  propriety  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  Jesuits*  Estates*  act  passed  public  worship  of  the  Church.  A  motion  to  de- 
more  recently  in  the  same  province,  on  the  ground  lete  the  Apostles*  Creed  from  the  services  of 
that  ^*  besides  carrying  with  it  an  unconstitu-  worship  was  lost,  it  receiving  only  two  votes, 
tional  and  dangerous  recognition  of  the  authority  The  Presbyterian  churches  in  Canada,  in  oou- 
of  the  Pope,  and  a  conse<q[uent  invasion  of  the  nection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  include 
supremacy  of  the  Queen,  it  diverts  public  funds  those  churches  and  parts  of  churches  connected 
and  funds  held  in  trust  for  educational  purposes  with  the  Church  of  that  name  that  declined  to  go 
to  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  uses,  and  is  sub-  into  the  union  from  which  the  Presbyterian 
versive  of  well  -  understood  civil  and  religious  Church  in  Canada  has  resulted.  The  Synod  of 
right.'*  The  moderator  was  authorized  to  sign  Pictou,  N.  S.,  exclusive  of  the  very  large  parish 
a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly  to  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  one  other,  from 
the  Governor-Gteneral  in  Council  asking  for  the  which  reports  were  not  received,  returns  1,960 
disallowance  of  the  Jesuit  Estates*  act ;  the  families,  with  1,957  communicants ;  payments 
support  of  the  Assemblv  was  pledged  to  meas-  for  stipends,  $9,020 ;  and  contributions  to  the 
ures  for  obtaining  an  authoritative  expression  as  schemes  of  the  Church,  $2,471.  In  the  provinces 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  two  acts  in  ques-  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  there  are  21  churches  of 
tion  ;  -and  a  committee  was  appointed,  acting  by  this  connection. 

itself  or  in  concert  with  other  bodies,  "  to  guard  IX.  Free  Charch  of  Scotland. — The  6en- 
the  interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty."  Lib-  eral  Assembly  met  in  Edinburgh,  May  23.  The 
erty  of  conscience  was  accorded  to  members  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Laird  was  chosen  moderator, 
the  Church  with  reference  to  marriage  with  a  The  feature  of  the  business  concerning  which 
deceased  wife's  sister.  The  committee  on  union  most  interest  was  felt  was  the  election  of  a  Pro- 
with  other  churches  reported  upon  conferences  fessor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  in  the  Free 
that  had  been  held  during  the  year  with  com-  Church  College  of  Edinburgh.  The  principal 
mi ttees  of  the  Episcopal  and  Methodist  churches,  candidate  was  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D.,  a 
A  revised  edition  oi:  the  "  Book  of  Forms  and  theologian,  whose  views  upon  controverted  ques- 
Rules  of  Procedure  **  was  adopted  for  publica-  tions  respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
tion.  Previous  declarations  were  reiterated  in  were  regarded  as  "  broad  *'  in  the  most  liberal 
favor  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  the  fun-  sense,  and  who  had  not  hesitated  to  utter  them 
damental  historical  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  explicitly.  An  address  which  he  had  deliver^ 
Bible,  with  provision  of  a  conscience  clause  for  at  the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  in 
the  relief  of  objectors  and  permission  to  trustees  London,  in  1888,  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
to  dispense  with  such  instruction  when  it  deemed  time  for  the  boldness  with  which  those  views 
expedient.  The  conviction  of  the  Assembly  was  were  enunciated.  The  bearing  of  Dr.  Dods's 
declared  that  the  general  liquor  traffic  is  contrary  views  and  his  fitness  in  other  respects  for  the 
to  the  word  of  Gfod;  that  prohibition  is  the  professorship  were  fully  discussed  in  the  As- 
proper  goal  of  all  temperance  legislation ;  and  sembly,  after  which  he  was  elected,  receivinc;  383 
that  sympathy  with  Prohibition  should  be  con-  votes  to  280  votes  cast  for  two  other  candidates, 
siderea  an  essential  qualification  in  members  of  An  informal  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  As- 
Parliament.  sembly  opposed  to  the  selection  of  Dr.  Dods  was 

yilL  The  Kirk  of  Scotland. — The  General  held  during  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  at 

Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  met  in  Ed-  which  the  subject  of  forming  an  association  for 

inburgh.  May  23.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Gloag,  of  Gala-  the  maintenance  of  the  orthodox  views  was  dis- 

shiels,  was  chosen  moderator.  cussed.    Several  overtures  concerning  a  revision 

The  report  of  the  votes  of  the  presbyteries  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  came  before  the  As- 

upon  the  overture  sent  down  by  the  previous  sembly.    Motions  were  made  in  various  forms 

Assembly  respecting  the  subscription  of  office-  that  the  subject  be  passed  from  as  not  called 

bearers  showed  that  out  of  84  presbyteries,  64  for ;  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider 

had  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  overture  and  it ;  that  the  proposers  of  the  overtures  should  be 

16  against  it,  while  4  had  cast  (qualified  votes,  called  upon  to  specify  what  doctrines  are  op- 

The  overture  was  made  a  standing  law  of  the  posed  to    the    Scripture;   and    that   whatever 

Church.    It  requires  only  a  general  subscrip-  might  happen,  the  Calvinistic  element  should 

tion  to  the  Confession  as  a  whole,  and  relieves  not  be  tampered  with.    A  motion  to  appoint  a 

the  subscriber  of  "  everything  that  does    not  committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  opin- 

enter  into   the  substance  of   the  Confession.'*  ion  in  the  Church  regarding  the  Confession  of 

The  Committee  on   Foreign  Missions  reported  Faith,  and   to  consider   what  steps  should  be 

that  the  number  of  baptized  persons  in  India  taken,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  413  to  130.    The 

had   increased  during  the  year  from   3,000  to  Assembly  resolved  to  invite  all  ministers  and 

3,700.    The  financial  condition  of  the  missions  members  of  the  Free  Church  to  consider  the  sub- 
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ject  of  union  with  the  United  Presbyterians,  and  From  the  foreign  mission  fields  were  returned 
to  promote  local  and  general  co-operation  be-  4  missionaries  and  their  wives  in  China  and  in 
tween  the  two  Churches.  The  report  of  the  India,  853  communicants,  1,653  baptized  mem- 
Committee  on  Church  and  state  defined  the  po-  bers,  and  a  Christian  community  of  2,194  per- 
sition  of  the  Free  Church  to  be  that  of  holdmg  sons,  with  26  schools  for  boys  and  18  for  girls, 
that  establishment  in  Scotland  is  inexpedient.  Mission  churches  were  also  sustained  in  conti- 
unjust,  and  wrong,  and  should  be  terminated  as  nental  Europe. 

speedily  as  possible.    The  matter  had  got  past  The  General  Assembly  met  at  Belfast,  June  3. 

mscussion,  and  had  entered  into  the  region  of  The  Rev.  William  Clarke  was  chosen  moderator, 

practical  politics.  There  were  apparently  an  ever-  The  General  Assembly  having  been  formed  in 

mcreasing  number  of  Established  Churchmen  July,  1840,  by  the  union  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster 

who  saw  the  situation  and  confessed  that  their  ana  the  Secession  Synod,  the  year  1890  would  be 

position  was  anomalous  and  indefensible,  and  its  fiftieth  or  iubilee  year.    A  committee  was 

would  not  lend    their   support  to  keep  their  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  due  cele- 

Church  in  it.    The  number  of  the  minority  in  brat  ion  of  the  festival  on  the  10th  of  July,  and 

the  Free  Assembly  supporting  the  establishment  for  holding  a  "  jubilee  meeting  "  of  the  Assem- 

principle  was  also  diminishing.    A  great  change  bly.    The  delegates  that  represented  the  Assem- 

over  tnis  question  had  taken  place  within  a  year  bly  in  the  General  Council  of  the  Alliance  of 

in  the  Highlands,  and  the  principle  of  disestab-  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian 

lishment  was  now  predominant  in  every  constitu-  System,  held  in  London  in  July,  1888,  made  a 

ency  in  the  North.    The  Committee  on  Temper-  report  concerning  the  proceeding  of  that  body, 

ance  represented  that  the  reports  from  presby-  of  one  feature  of  which  it  was  remarked : 

teries  had  been  more  numerous  than  m  any  The  only  topic  eliciting  divereity  of  opinion  was 

former  year,  and  showed  that  both  in  cong^ga-  one  phase  of  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  our  day  in 


tions  and  presbyteries  Gospel  temperance  work  their  bearing  on  faith.    One  of  the  delegates  read  a 

^-hSTtirXrt    *"""  important  department  {|:ro'?-r5;?to%t^"^t^?^eTnldL  m^i 

nnsiian  eHon.  u    ^  o     *  iipon  the  faith  of  men  as  a  condition  of  aalvation. 

-:  ^Sf ^^  Presbyteriaii  Cbnrch  of  Scot-  ^ong  these  demanda  the  writer  ppecifled  the  doo- 

d. — The  statistical  returns  of  this  Church,  trine  of  a  plenary  verbal  inepiration,  involving  the 


of  Christian  effort.  ?!if\2!?^iS? 

X. 
land.  ^ 

presented  to  the  Synod  in  May,  showed  that  the  doctrine  of 'the  infallibility  of  Scripture.    He  claimed 

whole  number  of  members  was  182,963,  or  793  that  a  Christian  creed  should  not  demand  anything 

more  than  in  1888.    The  gain  was  above  the  aver-  beyond  what  he  allefrod  Chriat  required,  vix.,  that 

age  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  ten  years.  "«"  shoidd  follow  ^  and  accept  him  as  .the  true 

The  Synod  met  in  Edinburgh  in  May.     The  Kuler  of  their  hvw.   Wehave  no  nght,  he  maintained, 

■^"^'^J""^  *"^*'  *'*  •"«*"^"*6"  *.»_«*.oj.      j.i*«  ^  ^j^  more,  or  to  require  that  men  should  accept  a 

mL  ^^i  ?"^™T"^  7^  chosen  moderator.  number  of  propositions  about  him.    Th«  Council  waa 

The  third  jubilee  of  the  secession  m  Glasgow  careful  to  vindicate  itaelf  before  the  churches  of  Chri*- 

and  the  west  of  Scotland  was  celebrated  in  Gnas-  tendom  by  setting  apart  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the 

gow  in  December,  1888,  at  a  meeting  which  was  criticism  of  this  paper,  and  the  delegates  took  pert  in 

attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  denomina-  itB  review  and  condemnation, 

tions  except  the  Established  Church.    Historical  A  proposition  was  considered  for  forming  a 

papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  on  United  Presbytery  in  China,  to  consist  of  the  mis- 

"  The  Origin  of  the  Secession  Church,"    and  by  sionaries  of  this  Church  and  of  the  United  Pres- 

Principal  Cairns  on  "The  Kelidous  History  of  byterian  Church  of  Sootlimd. 

Glasgow."    In  an  address  on  "  The  Recent  Move-  XII.  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  England. — 

ments  and  Present  Position  of  the  United  Pres-  The  statistical  report  to  the  Synod  of  1889  gave 

byterian  Church  "the  Rev.  A.  B.McE  wen  claimed  the  number  of  congregations  as  287,  and  the 

that  the  Church  had  moved  forward  in  its  creed,  number  of  members  as  64,054,  against  62,566  in 

its  worship,  and  its  organization.    While  there  1888.    The  total  income  had  been  £210,376.    It 

were  few  aoctrines  held  forty  years  before  which  was  represented  in  the  Synod  that  while  ten 

they  would  be  inclined  to  discuss  or  deny,  there  years  previously  the  value  of  the  entire  property 

had  been  a  change.    Doctrines  once  prominent  of  the  Church  was  £1,000,000,  it  was  now  £1,- . 

had  fallen  into  the  background,  and  other  truths  500,000,  and  that  within  the  same  period  the 

were  now  given  a  foremost  place.    Their  Church  aggregate  debt  had  decreased  from  £121,000  to 

was  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  to  discuss  the  £94,000.     The  year's  income  for  missions  had 

use  of  instrumental  music,  and  in  their  case  the  been  £17,000.    The  Church  had  in  China  28  or- 

transition  had  been  made  with  very  little  fric-  dained  European  missionaries  and  16  woman 

tion.    The  work  of  the  Church  abroad  was  pre-  missionaries,  with  many  native  evangelists.  Eight 

sented  by  Dr.  Corbett ;  Principal  Rainy  spoke  of  native  pastors  were  supported  by  their  own  con- 

"The  Influence  of  the  Secession  on  the  Religious  gregations.    The  Churcn  in  China  was  becoming 

Life  of  Scotland."  self-supporting,  and  sending  out  missionaries. 

XI.  The  Presbyterian  Ghnrcli  in  Ireland.  The  Synod  met  in  London,  April  29.  The 
— The  income  of  tnis  Church  is  derived  from  the  Rev.  Alexander  McLeod,  D.  D.,  presided  as  mod- 
proceeds  of  investments,  gifts,  and  bequests,  and  erator.  The  Committee  on  the  Confession  of 
congregational  contributions.  The  total  amount  Faith  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  Synod  of 
for  1888  is  given  in  the  "Blue  Book"  of  the  the  previous  year  for  submission  to  the  presby- 
General  Assembly  as  £214,683,  or  £9,577  more  teries  (see  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia "  for  1888),  re- 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  chil-  ported  back  the  document  as  it  had  been  revised 
dren  in  Sunday-schools  was  105,960.  The  clerk  oy  it  in  the  light  of  the  amendments  suggested 
of  the  General  Assembly  made  return  of  the  by  the  presbyteries.  The  most  important  dif- 
number  of  enrolled  clergymen  as  668,  the  largest  ferences  in  view  were  in  respect  to  the  wording 
number  reported  in  the  history  of  the  Churcn.  to  be  given  to  Article  XlA,  treating  of  Holy 
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Scripture.  Instead  of  reading  that  the  revela- 
tion has  been  "  so  far  as  needful  committed  to 
writing  by  men  inspired  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so 
that  the  word  of  Ood  is  now  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures/*  some  would  have  it  assert  that 
the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  The  report  was 
received,  while  final  jud^ent  on  the  articles 
was  reserved  for  a  year.  The  committee  was  re- 
appointi^,  with  instructions  to  consider  any  fur- 
ther suggestions  that  might  reach  it,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  next  Synod.  It  was  also  directed  to 
prepare  an  appenaiz,  setting  forth  the  mind  of 
the  Church  on  matters  of  ritual  and  practice  re- 
ferred to  in  the  standards,  but  not  embraced  in 
the  articles.  A  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Instruction  of  Youth  dealt  especial!]^  with  the 
diplomas  and  medals  gained  in  examinations  in 
the  prescribed  subjects  by  pupils  and  teachers  in 
Sundaj-schools.  A  general  approval,  reserving 
final  judgment,  was  expressed  of  the  draft  oi 
the  revised  directory  for  public  worship,  and 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  put  copies  in 
circulation.  The  difference  between  a  direct- 
ory, such  as  the  committee  had  drafted,  and  a 
liturgy,  was  explained  in  the  discussion  on  the 
subject.  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  communicating  the  resolutions  on 
reunion,  adopted  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
1888  (see  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1888,  article 
''Anglican  Churches*'),  the  moderator  of  the 
Synod  had  informed  the  primate  that  his  breth- 
ren would  appreciate  the  fraternal  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Anglican  bishops,  and  would 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Churcn.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  consider  whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  reply  further  and  more  fully  to  the 
archbishop's  letter.  To  a  fraternal  letter  from 
the  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
containing  sentiments  in  opposition  to  "home 
rule,*'  the  clerk  was  orderea  to  reply,  acknowl- 
edging the  letter  in  a  brotherly  spirit,  without 
re&rence  to  politics.  It  was  resolved  to  petition 
Parliament  in  favor  of  Sunday  closing  of  public 
houses,  and  against  the  opium  traffic. 

XIII.  Welsh  CalYlnistic  Methodists.— The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odists met  at  Llangallen,  May  7.  The  Rev. 
Griffiths  Parry  presided  as  moderator,  and  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands  was  chosen  moderator 
for  1890.  The  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  Owen 
Thomas,  D.  D.,  represented  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress that  the  connection  had  1,410  chapels  and 
preaching  stations,  1,500  Sunday-schools,  with 
nearly  2C@,000  pupils,  110,000  communicants,  and 
300,000  hearers.  Another  estimate  gives  130,000 
communicants  and  281,000  adherents.  The  For- 
eign Missionary  report  showed  that  there  were 
11  missionaries  and  24  native  preachers  in  India, 
with  1,595  members  and  8,080  members  of  con- 
gregations. A  proposition  to  withdraw  from 
Brittany  was  not  sustained.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  what  changes  beneficial  to 
trie  connection  might  be  effected  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Assembly.  The  erection  of  a 
manse  in  connection  with  each  church  was  rec- 
ommended. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  This  Church, 
whose  ecclesiastical  position  is  for  the  most  part 
well  understood,  has  entered  upon  the  second 
century  of  its  existence  separate  irom  the  Church 


of  England,  of  which  it  is  properly  the  successor 
in  America.  Its  conservative  character  and  its 
uniform  adherence  to  law  and  order,  based  on  the 
ancient  creeds  and  liturgies,  seem  to  indicate  for 
it  steadj  and  healthful  growth.  The  present 
year,  bemg  that  of  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Convention,  is  more  than  ordinarily  interesting 
and  important  to  Episcopalians.  Efforts  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  and  solid  reunion  among 
Protestant  Christians  have  been  much  discussed 
and  an  excellent  spirit  has  been  manifested  by 
the  chief  denominations  in  trying  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion ;  but,  as  yet,  no  practical  result  has  been 
attained.  The  question  as  to  the  *' historic 
episcopate,"  and  in  how  far  that  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  valid  ministry  after  the  apostolic 
model,  is  reallv  the  crucial  one.  [Jntil  this  is 
settled,  probably  no  actual  reunion  will  or  can 
be  reached.  The  years  between  1886  and  1889 
have  been  a  time  of  trial  of  the  proposed  chan|^ 
in  the  prayer-book.  The  sources  of  information 
in  preparing  this  article  are  the  *' Journal  of  the 
General  Convention  of  1889,"  Pott's  "Church 
Almanac,"  and  Whittaker's  "  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Almanac"  The  following  table  presents  a 
summarv  of  statistics  of  Church  progress  from 
1886  to  1889: 

NomlMr  of  dlooMM 51 

Number  of  misiloiuuyjiiriadlctloDs 14 

BIftbops 69 

CandidAtes  for  orders 4S1 

Priflftts 8.089 

Doaoons 890 

Whole  Daoiber  of  dcrgy 4,091 

Lay  readers l;B96 

Number  of  parisbes 8.0S4 

Qaapela  and  mlasloDS 1,M8 

Comer  atones  laid 170 

Cbnrdies  oonaecrated 274 

Free  cburchea  and  chapels Ij825 

Beotorfes I,4fi8 

FamiUea lM,ltO 

Baptiama,  Iniknt 188,700 

Baptlama,  adult 82^1 

Confirmed,  number  of 118,741 

Communicanta 468,785 

Marriages 48,048 

Burials 91,018 

8unday*8chool  teachers 40,114 

Bundiiy-scbool  scholars 888304 

Academies 149 

Colleges 13 

Diyinity  schools 19 

Orphanages 40 

Homes 00 

Hospitals 67 

Parish  schools 186 

Parish-school  teachers 686 

Parish-school  pupils 10^81 

Other  Institutions 89 

Offerings  for  diocesan  missions $068,864  65 

Offerings  for  domestio  missions $784,890  26 

Offerings  for  foreign  missions $866^18  48 

Communion  alms $87M66  96 

Total  offerings  for  religions  purposes $88,81 6|014  44 

PROGRESS  BT   DI0CI8E& 


D10CESI& 


Alabama 

Albany 

Arkansas 

California 

t:entral  New  York  . . . 
Centnil  PeDnsylvaDia . 

Chicairo 

(^•olorado      

Connecticut 

Delaware    

East  Carolina 

Easton 


C1«K7. 

69 

Ikp. 

tinu. 

Cod- 
flraw- 
Uom. 

1,281 

44 

1,444 

126 

110 

6,190 

8,408 

19 

81 

662 

006 

96 

44 

8.271 

1,806 

106 

107 

4.fl2i) 

8,998 

108 

92 

4,226 

8,961 

77 

61 

4,422 

2,960 

88 

12 

1,228 

861 

196 

146 

6,084 

8,874 

88 

80 

812 

49« 

29 

40 

1,048 

610 

87 

88 

1,279 

668 

akaato. 

6.409 

16,619 
1,965 
7,466 

14.809 
9,765 

12,468 
2,711 

94.906 
9.416 
2,968 
8,969 
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(   DIOTESU — (CoWlfltKd). 


i.iiTt      8.U8    Regions 


Loublui  .. 


Ulululppl 

MltMUrl. 

ITabruks 

Neww* 

Kev  Hunpthln . . 


PlOnbarg. 

Springfleld 


WwlernMlchlnD... 
Wntnn  New^'ork . 

WcMVIrgtnl* 

UinioKUT  Jmn- 


NorthTeiu  ..  . 


IH'iiJi'iliil'il^ii 


m-M 48    K.4SJ     i\     M4.:-«  1 

I'M) SI       ^.Dil        10    |4S\'I8J  I    4U        aT.MU,IIIK 

The  General  Conrentlon.— This  body,  which 
under  the  conslitution  is  Ihe  tiiiprenie  lc^L»latiire 
of  the  AmericHn  Rpisoopal  Church,  meets  tri- 
onnially.  In  1888  it  met  in  Chicago.  In  ISMB 
it  assembled  in  New  York  city.  Oct.  3,  and  con- 


tinued in  Besaion  until  Oct.  24  inclusive.  There 
were  sixty  of  the  bishops  present,  and  clerical 
and  lay  deputies  from  all  the  dioceses,  and  dele- 
gates from  eleven  missionary  juriedictionB.  The 
Convention  consists  of  tno  houses,  which  hold 
distinct  bodies,  viz.,  the  House  of 
BiAho|)S  and  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies ;  but  concurrent  action  is  necessary  to 
any  valid  legislation.  In  addition  to  regular 
business  which  requires  attention,  such  as  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  and  canons,  reports  of 
standing  and  special  committees,  the  slate  of  thn 
Church,  education  and  progress,  etc.,'  the  chief 
features  of  interest  to  Episcopalians  in  general 
this  year  were  the  reports  and  discussions  on  tho 
revision  of  the  prayer-book,  the  new  hymnal, 
reunion  of  Protestant  Christendom  in  America, 
change  of  name  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  etc. 
The  proceedings  of  the  two  houses,  in  respect  to 
the  important  subject  of  "  Liturgical  Revision," 
are  presented  consecutively  in  "Supplementary 
Journals."  coTering  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
and  bound  ip  with  the  "Journal  of  the  General 
Convention ''  of  1889.  Of  the  details  of  this 
revision,  and  of  tho  numerous  changes,  additions, 
etc.,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  we  have 
not  room  here  to  speak,  nor  indeed  is  it  neces^ry. 
The  learned  gentlemen  occupied  in  this  work 
were  very  earnest  and  diligent  in  the  effort  to 
reach  a  ttnal  settlement  this  year;  but  a  strong 
minority  report  was  presented,  and  considerable 
opposition  manifested.  The  result  was  tbo  adop- 
tion of  nearlr  all  the  alterations,  and  a  "  Stand- 
ard Prayer-book "  is  accordingly  to  be  made 
read^  for  adoption  and  use  at  the  Oeneral  Con- 
vention of  1892.  A  new  "  Hvmnal "  was  pro- 
posed and  met  with  favor,  but  it  was  judged  best 
to  recommit  the  book  to  an  enlarged  commission, 
who  are  to  report  in  1893. 

Domestic  Mlmlons.— Sept  1,  188B,  to  Sept. 
1,  1889:  Missionaries  (12  missionary  jurisdictions 
and  81  dioceses);  Binhops,  13;  other  clergy 
(white,  colored.  Indian).  475;  teachers,  other 
helpers,  etc..  105 ;  toUl,  580.  The  Bnaneial  con- 
dition wae  as  follows : 
Bibim  Id  hud.  B«pt.  t.  l»o fM.OSl  14 

omriBgs )sg,«HU 

Lnnrtw ltt.tMW 

8l«tUU Hxnx 

Toui •tae.M»i« 

EipntdliDn*  (IS  mlHlaunr  tutadlcilnu  ind 

SI  dh»»e>.  iDclodlDg  Indluu.  otc) fl^t.^  M 

9p«l«l» ai.4ii8l 

•<ffl«  ■□!]  otlHr  ciHnH* ia.lM  n 

Bdvieg  •!  cndlt  ttvpt.  I.  IKD M.ilHI  M 

ToUl... KW.IWi  I» 

Foreign  M  Ira) ou.— Sept.  1, 1888,  to  Sept.  1, 
1889:  Mi."sionary  bUhops.  4;  other  clergy  (for- 
eign and  native).  M :  Irachers,  hel|iers.  etc..  234 ; 
total,  800.  The  Bnaneial  condition  wskhs  follows : 

BilHKg  In  hud.  B«pt.  1.  1S^ •SS.OM  <KI 

Olfcrir.i...., SIT™  SH 

litmnl  tuai  (or  lbr«ln  mlulODa n.Il<i  H 

LfmelM »,»4iW 

Spectali I4.1K81 

TnUI |il8.0It  10 

Eiprndltuiwi   on    ralHUMHrr  work  Id  AMca, 

OhlDL  Jwan.  Gnecfc  HlTtl.  Muko |U1.«28  « 

SlMrUl*  ., 1^8nrl  81 

BUkIm.  nriotliw,  etc. 1T.«ft  61 

Blluce  M  imllt  3«pL  I.  ISSt ».V1>  (« 

ToUl M110H  le 
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The  Woman's  Aaxlliarr  to  the  Board  of  Stevens,  of    Pennsylvania;   Bishop   R  W.  B. 

Missions  renders  aid  in  all  tne  departments  by  Elliot,  of  Western  Texas ;  Bishop  G.  K.  Dunlop, 

means  of  parochial,  city,  county,  and  diocesan  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona ;  Bishop  J.  H.  H. 

associations  of  ladies,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  Brown,  of  Fond  du  Lac ;  Bishop  S.  S.  Harris,  of 

raising  money,  forwarding  boxes  to  missionaries  Michigan ;  Bishop  E.  R,  Welles,  of  Milwaukee ; 

and  mission  stations,  etc.  and  Bishop  T.  H.  Vail,  of  Kansas.    One  of  the 

Money  mlMd  for  domestic,  foreign.  iDdlan,  freed-  missiona^T  bishops.   W.  P.    Adams,   D.  D.    who 

men.  and  other  missions,  1S6S,  1&89 9119379  98  resigned  his  jurisdiction  m  1876,  was  elected  to 

Boxes  for  the  same  (8,456  In  number),  value...       184.598  15  j^^^j  accepted  the  bishopric   of  Easton  in  1887. 

rj,^^  isiw*  18  Eleven  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  pr^b3rters  Jiaye 

n 

(also 


Western 
Bishop  of 

helpers  in  Cuba,  and  2  clergymen  in  Brazil.   The  S^^^;;"^"  Y  m"  'Kendri^kri>."D.rM^Si^^^^^^ 

financial  condition  was  as  follows :  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^^  y^^^^^  ^^^  ^^i^^^ .  g  Vincent, 

Beoeipts  for  domestic  misslona $89,J52  58  j)  j)    AssisUnt  Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio ;  C.  F. 

Beoelpt.  for  foreign  missions 4^05  Knight,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Milwaukee ;  C.C.Graf- 

Toul ^ 144,649  68  ton,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac;  W.  A.  Leon- 
Specials  ($80,000  being  for  cv)lonido,  Kansas,  and  ard^  J).  D.^  AssisUnt  Bishop  of  Ohio ;  and  T.  P 

B:w,W'i;v8S8:::::::;;;^  WiS  Davks,  a D.BishoD  of  Michigan 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Deputies  on 

Total $121,084  49  the  State  of  the  Church  call  attention  to  numer- 

The  society  has  also  In  securities,  property,  etc .  $145,260  00  ^^^  matters  of  interest  and  importance.    They 

The  American  Church  Balldlng-Fund  note  the  gratifying  increase  in  baptisms,  con- 
Commission,  established  in  1880,  is  doing  eood  flnnations,  communicants,  clergy,  and  candi- 
and  efficient  work.  The  trustees  in  charge  keep  dates  for  orders,  and  in  offerings  for  Church 
steadily  in  view  the  raising  the  fund  to  |l,000,-  work  and  support,  varying  from  10  to  25  per 
000,  as  originally  proposed,  so  as  to  enable  the  cent.,  durine  the  last  three  years.  In  regard  to 
commission  to  aid  m  the  important  duty  of  increase  of  tiie  ministry  the  appeal  is  again  urged 
furthering  the  extension  of  the  Church  by  means  that  all  lawful  and  proper  measures  should  be 
of  loans  and  gifts  to  struggling  parishes.  From  used  to  induce  young  men  of  not  only  character 
various  causes  the  increase  of  the  fund  has  ad-  and  ability,  but  also  possessed  of  worldly  means 
vanced  but  slowly.  It  now  stands  at  |1 76, 786.35.  to  offer  themselves  for  the  Master's  service  in 
During  three  vears  (1886-1889),  loans  have  been  the  honorable  work  of  the  ministrv.  "The 
made  to  77  churches,  in  different  parts  of  the  Master's  call  for  laborers  is  addressed  equally  to 
United  States,  in  sums  from  |300  to  $1,000,  with  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  and  the  young  man  of 
several  as  laree  as  |3,000  and  |4,000,  amounting  wealth  has  a  responsibility  to  meet  and  a  dutj 
in  all  to  nearly  $90,000.  to  discharge  and  a  privilege  to  enjoy,  as  well  as 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  his  poorer  brother.  Surely  parents  and  spon- 
among  the  Jews  (also  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of-  sors  who  are  themselves  devout  Christian  people 
Missions)  reports  steady  and  encouraging  pro^-  are  sadlv  remiss  if  they  fail  to  keep  before  the 
ress.  The  society  has  missionaries  at  work  m  minds  of  their  sons  and  godsons  the  claims  of 
ten  of  the  large  cities.  There  are  four  missionary  the  sacred  ministry."  The  zeal  and  devotion  of 
day  schools,  and  ten  other  schools.  The  organ-  the  laity  are  highly  commended  in  the  several 
ized  work  by  the  parochial  clergy  extends  into  agencies  employed  by  them  in  the  good  cause, 
almost  every  diocese  and  missionary  jurisdiction  such  as  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  the 
of  the  Church.  Of  new  publications  57,000  Church  Temperance  Societv,  the  White  Cross 
copies  have  been  issued,  being  a  large  increase  Societv,  the  Giris'  Friendly  Society,  and  the  like, 
over  preceding  years.  Former  publications  have  A  much  needed  warning  is  held  up  against  allow- 
also  been  largely  distributed,  and  the  Holy  ing  the  Sunday-school  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  prayer-book  have  been  circu-  pastor,  who  is  charged  equally  with  feeding  the 
lated  in  English,  Hebrew,  German,  and  other  Jambs  as  well  as  the  sheep  of  his  flock.  The 
languages.  committee  further  lament  the  inadequate  pro- 
Oontribntions,  specials,  etc.  (Sept.  1,  1SS8,  to  vision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and  the 

8epti,i9S«) *^??55  15  lack  of  a  general  pension  fund  for  their  support 

Lejfacy 1,(K)0  00         v  j    •  */•       -x  i    a.u         *  *• 

Balance  from  old  scconnt   «.764  66  ^^^n  age  and  infirmity  compel  them  to  retire 

2 from  active  duty.    The  committee  feel  it  neces- 

'^"*"' ♦2<\732  69  sary,  in  conclusion,  to  say  "  a  word  or  two  as  to 

Kjcpenditures  tor  schools,  saJarios,  publications,  the   spirit  which  pervades  the  Church  to-day 

Koif-estate account  ..\.\[ ..[...'.'. . .'.'.'... '. . . '..'.       \,iU  26  ^^^^  reference  to  Christian  unity.    God  is  guid- 

Baiance  to  new  account .!..!!..!!..!!!."!..'!!!       8^296  01  ing  US.     May  we  recognize  his  guidance  I    May 

%  — —  we  wait  with  patience !    May  we  work  in  faith  ! 

r2«,732  69  May  we  give  ourselves  unto  prayer !    Great  things 

General  Condition  of  Church  Affairn.—  are  in  store  for  us.    '  That  thev  all  may  be  one. 

Since  the  General  Convention  of  1886,  ten  of  the  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 

bishops  have  died,  viz.,  Bishop  H.  Potter,  of  Xew  they  all  may  l)o  one  in  us !  *   It  is  the  supplication 

York;    Bishop   W.   M.    Green,  of    Mississippi:  of  our  blessed  Redeemen    The  answer  will  surely 

Bishop   A.   Lee,  of   Delaware ;    Bishop   W.    B.  come.     The  Lord  hasten  it  in  his  time ! " 
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QUEBEC,  PBOYINCE  OF.  Finaaces. —  conditions ;  fishermen  owning  tackle  or  shares  in 
The  Provincial  Treasurer  made  his  budget  a  ship  to  the  value  of  $150:  the  sons  of  tenant 
speech  on  Feb.  19.  The  ordinary  receipts  for  farmers  exercise  the  same  rights  as  the  sons  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  were  $8,-  real-estate  proprietors,  the  annual  value  of  the 
738,228.39,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  $3,365,-  farm  bein?  made  the  basis  of  the  franchise.  The 
032.36.  The  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  absence  of  a  farmer's  son  from  the  farm  for  six 
the  1888  loan  of  $3,378,332.50  and  a  temporary  months,  or  absence  as  a  student,  does  not  de- 
loan  of  $400,000,  amounted  to  $7,639,076.11,  and  prive  him  of  the  franchise ;  $20  in  the  other  rou- 
the  expenditure,  including  onlinary  expenses,  nicipalities ;  teachers  in  any  institution  under 
construction  of  new  Parliament  buildings  and  the  control  of  school  commissioners  or  trustees; 
court-houses,  railway  subsidies,  renayment  of  retired  farmers  or  proprietors  {rentiers  or  annui- 
temporary  loans,  etc.,  to  $6,216,743.25.  tants)  enjoying  at  least  $100  a  year  in  money  or 

Tne  Jesnit-Estates  Settlement. — The  agi-  its  equivalent ;  farmers*  sons  who  have  worked 

tation  for  disallowance  of  the  Jesuit -Estates  Act  on  their  fathers'  or  mothers*  farms  for  one  year, 

of  1888,  referred  to  in  the  *'  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  provided  the  value  of  the  farm,  if  divided  among 

for  that  year,  was  continued  until  Aug.  8, 1889,  them  as  co-proprietors,  would  be  sufiicient  to 

when  the  period  for  disallowance  expired,  the  qualify  them  under  this  act ;  if  more  sons  than 

Federal  Government    persistently  refusing    to  one,  they  are  to  be  Qualified  in  order  of  seniority, 

interfere,  notwithstandmg  the  numerous  peti-  Civil  servants  in  tne  employ  of  the  Federal  or 

tions    presented    to    the    Governor-General   in  provincial  governments,  or  the  Federal  Parlia- 

Council  asking   for   disallowance.     The    Gov-  ment  or  Provincial  Legislature  (the  members  of 

ernor-General  was  also  asked  to  ignore  the  ad-  the  governments  and  the  Speakers  excepted),  are 

vice  of   his   ministers,    and  disallow  the   act.  disfranchised  by  another  act. 

The  only  attempt  to  bring  the  question  of  the  Agrlcnltnral  Distinctions.  —  An  act  was 

constitutionality  of  the  act  before  the  courts  of  passed  to  establish  a  system  of  honorary  rewards 

law  was  the  personal  petition  of  Hugh  Graham,  for  the  most   skillful  practical  agriculturists, 

of  Montreal,  who  presented  a  petition  to  the  The  act  provides  for  provincial  competitions  in 

Governor-General  in  Council,  asking  that  the  which  all  who  have  obtained  prizes  in  county  or 

question  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  division  competitions  for  the  best  kept  farms  may 

Canada  under  a  clause  of  the  Supreme  Court  act  compete.    Diplomas  and  medals  are  to  be  granted 

that  provides  for  the  reference  to  that  court  of  to  tne  successful    competitors  in    agriculture, 

any  question  upon  which  the  Governor-General  market  gardening,  and  iruit  culture, 

in  Council  may  be  in  doubt.    A  check  to  cover  District  Magistrates'  Conrt. — The  act  of 

the  costs  of  the  reference  accompanied  the  peti-  1888  abolishing  the  Circuit  Court  and  substi- 

tion,  which,  however,  was  rejected.    The  Mmis-  tuting  therefor  a  court  to  be  called  the  District 

ter  of  Justice,  Sir  John   Tnompson,  made  an  Maeistrates'Court,  having  been  disallowed  by  the 

elaborate  report  on  the  petition.    Subsequently  Federal  Government,  as  noted  in  the  Annual  Cy- 

the  question  was  referred  by  the  Governor-Gen-  CLOPiEDiA  for  1888,  an  act  was  passed  at  this  ses- 

eral  to  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  in  England,  sion  establishing  a  District  Magistrates*  Court,  but 

who  declared  the  act  constitutional.    The  agita-  without  pretending  to  abolish  the  Circuit  Court, 

tion  was  directed  mainly  not  against  the  Quebec  Montreal. — The  charter  of  the  city  of  Mont^ 

Government,  which  was  responsible  for  getting  real  was  remodeled.     Among  other  important 

the  act  passed,  but  against  the  Dominion  Gov-  amendments,  vot«  by  ballot  was  substituted  for 

ernment,  which  refu^  to  disallow  it.    When  open  voting  in  civic  elections, 

the  Hon.  C.  C.  Colby  presented  himself  for  re-  Sorel.— The  town  of  Sorel  was  incorporated 

election  in  the  county  of  Stanstead,  on  his  ac-  as  a  city.    This  new  city  is  on  the  right  tank  of 

cepting  a  Dominion  portfolio,  he  was  opposed  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  the  mouth  of  Sorel  river, 

on  this  issue,  but  carried  the  constituency  oy  an  forty-five  miles  from  Montreal.    It  is  the  county 

overwhelming  majority.    There  is,  however,  no  seat  of  Richelieu  County,  has  long  enjoyed  a  large 

doubt  that  the  personiu  popularity  of  the  mem-  lumber  trade,  with  growing  manufactures,  and 

ber,  his  lonff  connection  with  the  constituency,  has  communications  by  rail  as  well  as  by  river, 

and  his  added  prestige  as  a  Cabinet  minister.  It  has  a  favorite  winter  harl)or,  and  ship-building 

contributed  greatly  to  this  result.  is  one  of  the  principal  industries.    The  others  in- 

Franchise. — An  act  was  passed  to  amend  the  elude  manufactures  of  engines,  mill  machinery, 

Quebec  election  act  by  extending  the  franchise,  stoves,  plows,  bricks,  leather,  and  flour.      The 

and  to  amend  the  municipal  code  respecting  the  town  is  nandsomely  laid  out,  with  a  large  public 

preparation  of  the  valuation  roll.     Under  the  square,  and  has  fine  schools  and  other  educa- 

new  act,  the  following  are  entitled  to  vote:  own-  tional  advantages,  including  a  Roman  Catholic 

ers  or  occupants  of  real  property   worth   $i^00  college.    There  are  also  a  convent  and  a  hospital, 

in  any  citv  municipality  returning  a  member  to  One  monthly  periodical  is  published  here,  and 

the  Legislative  Assembly,  or  worth   $200  real  several  papers,  some  in   French  and  some  in 

value,  or  $20  annual  value,  in  any  other  munici-  English.    In  the  seventeenth  century  the  French 

pality ;  tenants  paying  $30  per  annum  in  such  built  a  fort  on  this  spot,  and  afterward  the  town 

cities,  or  as  far  as  the  value  of  the  farm  will  per-  was  for  many  years  the  summer  residence  of  the 

mit ;  sons  of  real-property  owners  under  similar  governors  of  danada. 
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StitUs  House  ol  Representatives,  born  in  Port-  afterward  AssistaDt  A t U>mey  -  General  < 
land.  Mo.,  Oct.  18,  183S.  He  received  hio  pri-  United  States.  Tie  waa  the  youngest  mau  ever 
mitry  education  in  the  common  schools  of  tnat  elected  to  this  office.  His  incumbency,  marked 
city,  and  waa  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  by  active  and  eRtcient  measures,  lasted  three 
1860,  taking  the  prize  for  excellence  in  English  years  (18T0-'73),  and  in  1874,  by  retiuest  of  the 
composition.  Cntil  ISM  Mr.  Reed  was  engaged  Mayor  of  Portland,  he  became  city  Bolicitor, 
in  teaching  and  the  study  of  the  law,  but  before  holding  the  office  for  four  terms.  In  1876  he 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  was  appointed,  April    waselccted  to  the  Fortv-flfth  Congress,  taking  his 

seat  in  December,  1877.  On  April 
13. 187B,  Mr.  Reed  was  brought  into 
prominence  by  a  speech  to  defeat 
the  passage  oi  a  measure  to  reim- 
burse William  and  Mary  College 
for  damages  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  United  Slates  troops  during  the 
civil  war.  While  accomplishing 
''.s  immediate  purpose,  this,  oi 

ir  of  the  Ilo 
Ining  the  policy 
of  the  Government  on  war  claims. 
Mr.  Heed  also  acted  in  this  Con- 
cress  as  one  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  investi- 
gating the  circumstances  of  the 
election  of  President  Hayes,  and 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Washington,  New  Or- 
leans, and  New  York,  He  was  re- 
elected without  intermission.  an<) 
his  parliamentary  career  may  he 
thus  briefly  summarizei! :  In  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress,  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  he  entered  fre- 
quently into  debate,  and  defended 
tlie  presence  of  United  Slates  mar- 
shals at  elections  in  the  South.  In 
the  Forty-seventh,  as  Chairman  of 
the  same  committee,  he  was  respon- 
sible tor  and  carried  through  the 
bill  distributing  the  balance  of  the 
Geneva  award.  In  the  Forty- 
eighth  C/ongress  his  leadership  of 
TBO»*.  eRACETT  BUD.  ^^^  Republi^  party  in  the  IlSuso 

became  more  strongly  marked,  and 
19, 1864,  acting-assistant  paymaster  in  the  Unit-  in  the  Forty-ninth  and  F'iftielh  it  was  penna- 
ed  States  navy,  and  assigned  to  duty  on  the  nentlysecured,  more  particularly  in  the  conflicts 
"  Sybil."  a  •■  tin-clad  "  under  command  of  lAvtiL     on  the  subject  of  the  tariff. 

Henry  H.  Gorringe,  which  patrolled  the  Tennes-  The nominationforthespeakership.  twice tend- 
see,  Cumlierland,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  without  ered  him  as  a  conipliment  by  the  Republi- 
eventtul  service.  Mr.  Reed  was  honorably  dis-  can  minority  in  the  House,  proved  more  than  a 
charged  Nov.  4,  1803,  returned  to  Portiana.  was  barren  honor  on  the  assembling  of  the  Fitty- 
admitte<l  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  first  Congress,  Dec  2,  1HH9.  when,  on  the  flrst 
law.  In  IH68  he  was  elected,  as  a  Kepubliean,  to  ballot,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  over  the  Deroo- 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  where  cratic  nominee.  Hon.  John  O.  Carlisle.  Almost 
he  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  se-  immediately  Mr.  Keod's  determined  altitude 
cured  during  his  first  term  the  establishment  of  against  the  obstruction  of  public  business  by 
a  Superior  Court  for  Cuml)erland  County,  which  partisan  methods  resulte<l  in  an  issue  between 
reduced  from  three  years  to  three  months  the  nim  and  his  political  opponents,  which  attained 
time  necessary  for  bringing  contested  suits  to  wide  notoriety,  and,  it  is  l>elieved,  will  largely 
jury  trial  In  1869  he  was  re-elecled,  and  in  influence  legislation  in  the  future.  Pending  Ihe 
1870  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate.    While     report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  n  — 


sitting  in  that  body,  he  received  the  nomination     rules  for  the  House  ernbodyinc  contemplate 
for  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  rival  caiidi-     reforms   (of   which    committee    Mr.   Rcea    was 
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chainnan),  a  contested  election  case  brought  up  had  been  $54,294,  of  which  $86,647  were  in  the 
in  the  House  Jan.  29,  1890,  afforded  the  Speaker  Missionary  Department,  and  $17,647  were  on  ac- 
an  opportunity  to  decide  against  the  valiaity  of  count  of  the  Building  fund.  The  Woman's  Ex- 
the  principle  that  a  member  of  Congress  who  is  ecutive  Committee  had,  in  addition  to  this,  col- 
personally  present  may,  in  order  to  prevent  a  lected  and  expended  $4,764  The  Missionary 
quorum,  refuse  to  vote,  and  therefore  be  ac-  Department  had  a  balance  in  hand,  while  the 
counted  absent.  Mr.  Reed's  insistance  upon  Building  fund  was  in  debt.  One  hundred  and 
noting  the  presence  of  sufficient  numbers  and  twenty  churches  and  missions  had  been  aided, 
declaring  that  a  quorum  was  present,  notwith-  comprising  96  pastors,  5,127  families,  7,420  mem- 
standing  the  refusals  to  vote,  according  to  his  bers,  and  10,269  members  of  Sunday-schools ; 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  gave  rise  to  while  626  members  had  been  received  on  confes- 
fierce  opposition,  and  stormy  and  exciting  de-  sion  of  faith.  Ten  new  organizations  had  been 
bate  ensued.  The  rulings  of  the  Speaker  were  added  to  the  board's  list,  and  five  unorganized 
sustained  in  every  instance,  and  the  question  missions  had  been  wholly  or  partly  sustained 
was  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  adoption,  Feb.  14,  during  the  year. 

1890.  of  the  new  rules.  Section  3  of  Rule  XV.  The  Board  of  Publication  had  received  $1,827 

providing  that —  from  the  churches,  and  had  carried  on  its  busi- 

On  the  demand  of  any  member,  or  at  the  suggestion  ?^  *^  a  small  profit.    The  "History  of  the  Re- 

of  the  Speaker,  the  namea  of  members  sufflcient  to  i?^™®**  Church,    by  Prof.  David  D.  Demarest, 

make  a  quorum  in  the  hall  of  the  lloune  who  do  not  D.  D.,  was  about  to  appear.    The  Board  of  Edu- 

vote,  shall  be  noted  by  the  Clerk  and  recorded  in  the  cation  had  received  $19,162,  of  which  $6,598  had 

Journal,  and  reported  to  the  Speaker  with  the  names  been  contributed  by  individuals,  Sabbath-schools, 

of  the  members  voting,  and  be  counted  and  onnounced  and  churches.    Its  permanent  funds  amounted  to 

m  determmmg  the  presence  of  a  quorum  to  do  busi-  |4i,665.     Ninety-one  students  were  under  its 

^®'*'  care.    The  Widow's  fund  returned  a  principal  of 

Among  other  reforms  covered  by  the  new  $76,225,  and  an  annuity  fund  of  $2,075.  A  com- 
mies, and  advocated  by  Mr.  Reed,  the  minority  parison  with  the  statements  of  previous  years 
gave  most  serious  challenge  to  that  which  pro-  showed  that  while  the  principal  was  increasing 
vided  that  the  Speaker  might  refuse  to  entertain  at  the  rate  of  about  $3,000  a  year,  the  annuity 
motions  that  were  evidently  merelv  dilatory.  In  fund  was  steadily  decreasing.  Annuitants  had 
controlling  the  House,  Mr.  Reed  displays  execu-  during  th'e  year  received  $4,626  from  the  fund, 
live  ability  of  a  high  order.  His  power  has  not  Eighty-seven  ministers  were  subscribers  to  the 
been  acquired  by  the  delivery  of  set  speeches — but  fund. 

three  of  which  lasting  more  than  twenty  minutes  The  principal  of  the  Disabled  Ministers'  fund 
are  on  record — ^but  lies  rather  in  his  brief,  clear  amounted  to  $53,775.  The  receipts  for  the  ^ear 
showing  of  an  argument  in  debate,  pointed  often  had  been  $9,^M.  Thirty-seven  persons — mmis- 
with  wit  or  sarcasm.  He  has  contributed  ar-  ters,  ministers'  widows,  and  ministers'  children — 
tides  to  periodicals  as  follow :  To  the  "  North  had  received  aid  from  the  fund.  Returns  made 
American  Review "  for  January,  1888,  **  Our  were  of  numerous  Educational  and  Scholarship 
Outlying  Province  "  Alaska,  which  he  visited  ;  funds  connected  with  the  theological  seminaries 
to  the  same  magazine  for  July,  after  the  Demo-  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Holland,  Mich.,  and 
cratic  National  Convention,  "  Democracy  at  St.  Ascot,  India,  and  Hope  College,  Mich.  The  whole 
Louis,"  and  for  October,  "  The  President's  Let-  amount  of  the  funds  as  entered  upon  the  balance 
ter,"  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  of  sheet  of  the  General  Synod  was  $768,836. 
acceptance.  *'  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep-  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  received 
resentatives  "  in  the  "  Century  "  for  March,  1889,  $131,962.  From  the  mission  fields  in  China,  In- 
was  anticipatory  of  the  course  he  has  since  pur-  dia,  and  Japan  were  returned  14  stations;  127 
sued,  and  in  **  Belford's  Magazine  "  for  October,  out-stations  and  preaching-places ;  23  ordained 
1889,  he  discussed  the  tariff^  under  the  title  of  missionaries ;  3  unordained  missionaries ;  30  as- 
'*A  Protectionist's  View  of  it."  In  the  "North  sistant  missionaries;  26  native  ordained  minis- 
American  Review  "  for  March,  1890,  he  set  forth  ters ;  248  other  native  helpers ;  51  churches,  with 
his  views  and  the  authorities  bj  which  he  held  5,089  communicants ;  762  members  received  on 
himself  sustained  in  the  position  assumed  by  confession ;  7  *'  male "  and  6  *'  female "  semina- 
him  on  Jan.  80,  regarding  "  The  Limitations  of  ries,  with  630  pupils ;  4  theological  schools  and 
the  Speakership,"  an  article  presenting  the  an-  classes,  with  45  theological  students ;  and  108 
ta^onistic  view,  by  ex-Speaker  John  0.  Carlisle,  day  schools,  with  3,100  pupils.  The  contribu- 
bemg  published  in  the  same  number.  tions  made  by  the  native  churches  amounted  to 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.  I.  Reformed  $8,058.  The  mission  in  Japan  is  represented  in 
Church  In  America. — The  statistical  reports  the  Council  of  United  Missions,  the  administra- 
made  to  the  General  Synod  of  1889  give  the  fol-  tive  organization  of  the  United  Church  of  Japan, 
lowing  numbers  in  this  Church ;  oi  classes,  35 ;  This  body  is  composed  of  the  missions  pf  the  Re- 
ef churches,  546 ;  of  ministers,  566 ;  of  families,  formed  Church,  tne  Northern  and  Southern  Pres- 
48,772;  of  communicants,  88,812;  of  baptisms  byterian  Churches  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
during  the  year,  5,238  of  infants  and  1,268  of  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
adults ;  of  b&ptized  non-communicants,  37,722 ;  Includes  61  churches,  28  of  which  are  sclf-sup- 
of  persons  enrolled  in  catechumen  classes  and  porting,  yrith  80,690  members.  Of  these,  about 
Sunday-schools,  103,101 ;  whole  amount  of  con-  one  third  are  believed  to  be  connected  with  the 
tributions  for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes,  missions  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Woman's 
$282,052 ;  of  contributions  for  congregational  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  received  $17,893. 
purjposes,  $970,986.  The  General  Synod  met  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  June 

Tne  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  1.    The  Rev.  Evert  Van  Slyke  was  elected  pres- 
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ident.  The  Committee  on  Union  with  the  Re-  Legislature  can  not  lay  down  conditions  that 
formed  Church  in  the  United  States  reported  may  deprive  anv  qualified  voter  of  the  right  on 
progress,  expressing  the  i  ud^ment  that  no  pres-  election  day.  A  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
ent  prospect  existed  of  effecting  the  organic  uni-  viding  that  registry  laws  mav  be  passed  was 
ty  of  the  two  churches  in  the  sense  of  fusion ;  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  tne  State  Legisla- 
yet  there  ought  to  be,  and  was,  a  fair  and  reason-  ture,  and  after  receiving  the  assent  of  the  next 
able  basis  for  a  federal  union,  or  at  least  an  alii-  Legislature  it  will  be  submitted  to  a  popular 
ance  for  objects  common  to  both  churches,  and  vote.  The  Constitution  of  West  Virginia  pro- 
for  the  **  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  "  by  united  vides  that  **  No  citizen  shall  ever  be  denied  or  re- 
efforts,  and  it  recommended  that  the  movement  fused  the  right  or  privilege  of  voting  at  an  elec- 
for  union  be  given  another  year*s  consideration,  tion  because  his  name  is  not  or  has  not  bc«n 
The  committee  was  continued.  An  address  was  registered  or  listed  as  a  qualified  voter.  .  .  .  The 
adopted  to  be  sent  to  the  Christian  Reformed  Legislature  shall  never  authorize  or  establish 
Church  of  the  Netherlands,  in  answer  to  inqui-  any  board  or  court  of  registration  of  voters.** 
ries  on  the  subject,  explaining  the  position  of  the  The  remaining  States  require  a  partial  or  a  gen- 
Church  toward  Freemasonry,  as  expressed  in  the  eral  registration.  Fourteen  of  the  States  have 
action  of  the  Synod  in  18*70, 1880,  and  1881 —  no  general  registry  law  applying  to  the  whole 
that  it  does  nut  sympathize  with  oath -bound  State,  but  they  have  special  laws  applying  to 
secret  societies,  but  does  not  consider  itself  com-  some  of  the  cities  or  smaller  communities.  The 
petent  to  interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  special  provisions  in  these  States  will  be  found  in 
the  lower  bodies  in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  dfetail  in  the  list  below : 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  respecting  the  «      .      ^^    « 

mode  of  electing  deacons  and  elders  and  prohibit-  Gtofgia.— No  State  law.    CiUes  and  towns  have 

ing  the  use  of  any  catechisms  in  the  Sabbath-  ^^^ITY  1»^«  ^f  ^eir  own,  imd  so  have  mai^of  the 

p     ,               ..  u  „- -«„,w3  ««^  «^^».  counties.    No  election  code  has  been  published,  and 

schools  save  such  as  are  approved  and  recom-  ^he  details  can  be  found  only  by  examining  the  stat- 

mended  by  the  General  Synod,  having  been  ap-  utee  for  thepast twenty-five yeare. 

§  roved  by  the  requisite  number  of  classes,  were  Ksum.— The  Supreme  Court  in  1884  held  that  the 

eclared  adopted.    New  amendments  were  pro-  registry  law  of  1879  was  constitutional.    It  allowed 


-D      •  1     *.    #  4.u«  r»^««-«i  c«.«^;i  if  «^f  -«.J5,.*.vJ  police  law  is  in  force  and  where  more  than  6,000  votes 

President  of  the  General  Synod,  if  not  appointed  ^^^  ^^  j^  ^ggg  ^^  ^^^  be  ciist  at  any  ftitui*  general 

a  regular  delegate,  a  corresponding  member  of  election,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  commissioner 

the  succeeding  General  Synod.     A  committee  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  registry.    The  voter 

appointed  in  the  previous  year  to  make  addi-  must  appear  in  person,  and  if  his  answers  are  satis- 

tions  to  the  liturgy  reported  a  number  of  forms  factory  he  shall  be  given  a  certificate.    If  refused,  he 

which  were  approved,  and  sent  down  to  the  class-  ™»y  appeal  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  elections, 

es  to  be  voted  upon  as  optional  forms.     The  ad-  ^  ^»o*^  has  power  to  place  his  name  upon  the  list    In 

hesion  of  the  S^nod  to^the  American  Sabbath  £[ie«  C^^„^«JL"\^|r^^ 

Union  was  continued.    A  resolution  was  passed  i^^^  y,  ^ot  in  feroe,  the  commissioner  of  eleSona 

condemning  Sunday  newspapers,  and  advising  shall  appoint  a  councilman  from  each  ward,  and  the 

Christians  to  refuse  to  read,  buy,  or  advertise  in  council  men  together  shall  act  as  a  board  of  supervis- 

them,  and  in  every  possible  way  to  discounte-  ors  of  elections. 

nance  them.     In  view  of  organized  efforts  to  Kentnckv.— There  is  no  State  registry  law.    Some  of 

secularize  the  day  of  rest,  the  ministry  and  mem-  **^5  ^^}¥  l»ave  special  laws 

bership  of  the  Church  were  called  upon  to  co-op-  , J^J^SS^JiSn^f^ 

.     .^               XT  _!.  A          :  *  :^  :*  ^     i.'*         »  emor  snail  appoint  a  supervisor  oi  reanstration  tor 

erate  in  every  effort  to  maintain  its  sanctity.     A  ^ho  parish  of  (Jrleans,  in  which  the  city  of  New  Or- 

new  manual,  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  leans  is  situated.    The  supervisor  can  appoint  his 

for  the  purpose,  called  **  First  Lessons  m  Chris-  clerks.    His  office  shall  be  open  for  sixty  days  before 

tian  Faith,    was  approved  and  recommended  for  the  election.    If  he  suspects  that  names  have  be^i 

introduction  and  use  in  the  Sabbath-schools.  placed  wrongfully  on  the  registry  list,  ho  may  give 

REGISTRY  LAWS.    New  Hampshire  had  a  "o^i^e  ^o  tlie  voter  to  show  cause  why  his  name  should 

registration  act  in  1840  and  New  Vork  one  in  not  be  stneken  off.    The  list  shaU  be  dosed  ten  day^ 

I  OR'*     Tii;  ^:« -,.^^«««  f^  u„.-«  ^ »^ «.      vu  before  the  election.    It  shall  be  corrected  before  everv 

1857.    Illinois  appears  to  have  come  next,  with  a  ^al  election.    No  certificate  of  registration  shaU 

law  enacted  m  1805.    Nearly  all  of  the  registry  be  issued  in  any  parish  except  that  of  Orleans, 

laws  in  their  present  forms  have  been  enacted  lOnneaota.— The  law  of  1889  applies  to  all  inoorpor- 

since  1870.    So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  ated  cities  of  10,000  and  over.    The  judges  and  clerks 

the  latest  official  sources,  six  States  have  no  reg-  of  election  in  any  such  city,  or  any  ward  or  other  elec- 

istry  laws  of  anv  kind— Arkansas.  Delaware,  In-  *»«"  district  in  such  city,  constitute  a  board  of  PB«is- 

diana,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia.    The  J'7j^''  ^^t'''  r^pective  cities^  wwxis,  or  election  Jia- 

17^  .  •         V«  4  1              m               y  TXT    J.  Tr-  tncts.    Tnev  shall  meet  on  Tuesdav.  three  weeks  be- 

constitutions  of  Arkansas,  Texa^s  and  West  Vir-  ^^^e  anv  general,  State,  or  city  dec&n,  and  fourteen 

ginia  prohibit  registration.     The  Supreme  (.ourt  days  before  any  specbl  election.    Minute  direction* 

of  Oregon  in  1886  declared  unconstitutional  the  are  given  for  the  entering  of  names  in  the  registers, 

law  of  that  State  requiring  a  registration  of  vot-  Oaths  are  administered  to  all  persons  desiring  to  reg- 

ers  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  ister.    On  Tuesday,  two  weeks  before  any  general 

of  suffrage.    The  decision  took  the  broad  ground  election,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  before  any  special 

that  '■  every  law  which  requires  previous  regis-  c^f  ^iofi  the  board  shall  meet  again  to  register  those 

tration  as^  prerequisite  to^  the  rfght  to  votf  is  ^^^eeSn^^t^e^^^of^^^^^^^ 

ipso  facto  void.      The  argument  was  that,  as  the  ^^eek  preceding  anv  special  election,  the  board  shaU 

Constitution  gives  the  right  to  vote  to  every  meet  tor  final  correction  of  the  registry :  and  no  oer- 

man   who  possesses  certain   qualifications,  the  son  shall  be  registered  w^ho  does  not  apply  personally. 
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Disqualified  voters  shall  be  stricken  from  the  list.    A  satisfy  it  with  a  sworn  statement  as  to  his  qualifica- 

oertiflcate  of  removal  fVom  any  district  is  required  be-  tions  before  his  name  con  be  entered  upon  the  list, 

fore  registering  in  a  necond  diiitrict.    If  a  voter's  name  New  Yorkt — The  first  registrv'  law  was  passed  in 

has  onoe  been  entered  on  the  registry  and  tlien  enu»ed,  1857.    It  applied  to  the  whole  State ;  but  its  operation 

he  may  swear  it  in  on  election  dav.  was  so  unstttisfactory  that  it  was  soon  repealed.    In 

mnoDiL — The  Constitution  declares  that  the  Gen-  1875  the  Court  of  Appeals  atfirmed  the  oouhtitution- 

eral  Assembly  shall  |>rovide  by  law  for  the  registra-  ality  of  the  law  of  1872 ;  although  the  Constitution  of 

tion  of  all  voters  in  cities  and  oounties  having  a  ix>p-  the  State  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  registry.   This  law, 

ulation  of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  may  somewhat  amended,  is  in  foroe  to-day.    It  provides 

{)rovide  for  such  registration  in  cities  having  a  popu-  that  in  all  cities  exocPt  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and 

ation  exceeding  25,000  inhabitants  and  not  exceeding  in  all  incorporated  villages  of  over  7,000  popi;Aation  by 

100,000,  but  not  otherwise.    The  law  of  1883  applies  the  last  census,  registry  is  required,  but  the  voter  is  not 

to  St.  liouis  and  Kansas  City  as  the  only  cities  having  re<^uired  to  appear  in  person.    In  all  towns  adjoining 

the  required  population.    It  provides  that  recorders  <»  a  citv  of  16,000  inhabitants,  registry  may  be  requirea 

voters  shall  oe  appointed  bv  the  Governor  and  be  on  tne  petition  of  25  electors.    If  no  such  petition  is 

confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  both  cities,  with  a  term  offered  re^stration  is  not  required.    In  otLer  towns 

of  office  of  four  yean.    Each  recorder  of  voters  may  no  provision  for  re^stration  is  made.     In  all  the 

prescribe  the  manner  of  opening  the  books  and  he  cities  and  towns,  outside  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 

may  decide  the  times  upon  which  registry  may  be  the  inspectors  of  election  form   boards  of  registry, 

made.    Every  voter  registering  must  take  and  sub-  They  shall  meet  on  Tuesday,  five  weeks  previous  to 

scribe  the  oath  requirea  of  voters  that  he  will  support  the  general  election,  and  they  shall  enter  minute  de- 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  soriptions  of  the  persons  proposing  to  renter.    Per- 

of  Missouri.    The  recorder  of  voters  shall  appoint  a  sonal  application  la  not  necessary,  but  the  inspectors 

board  of  revision  from  different   political    parties,  mav  copy  fh>m  the  roll  of  the  last  election  ana  make 

which  shall  meet  with  him  to  examme  the  lists  and  aucn  corrections  as  they  think  necessary.    They  shall 

to  make  corrections.    The  dty  of  St.  Joseph  comes  meet  again  on  the  Tuesday  of  the  week  preccdmg  the 

under  the  registry  law   of  1881,   which  applies  to  day  of  the  general  election,  and  they  shakll  then  revise 

oounties  containing  cities  of  over  25,000  and  fewer  their  lists.    Voters  who  can  show  that  their  names 

than  100,000  inhabitants.  were  on  the  preceding  registry  list  may  swear  in  their 

Nefaraanu — The  law  of  1889  applies  to  metropolitan  votes  if  their  names  have  not  been  copied  upon  the 

cities,  or  all  having  over  80,000  mhabitant:*,  to  first-  list  latest  in  use.    A  special  law  of  1882  applies  to 

clans  cities  having  between  80,000  and  25,000,  and  to  the  cit^  of  New  York.    The  mayor  appoints  a  bureau 

second-class  cities  having  fewer  than  25,000.    Cities  of  elections.    The  board  of  police  prepares  the  books 

of  the  first  class  are  allowed  by  ordinance  to  provide  for  re^stry.    It  is  required  that  every  voter  desiring 

a  registry  and  to  prohibit  all  voters  not  registered  to  register  shall  appear  in  person.    The  registry  takes 

fh>m  voting.    Ordinances  may  be  repealed  or  re-en-  place  on  Tuesday  of  the  fourth  week,  W^nesday  of 

acted  or  amended,  but  the  registration  of  the  last  the  third  week,  and  Friday  and  Saturdav  of  the  second 

general  election  is  valid  for  a  special  election.    The  week  preceding  the  day  of  the  November  election  in 

mayor  and  council  ot  any  metropolitan,  first-class  citv  each  year.    Another  special  law  relates  to  the  city  of 

or  second-class  city  of  over  2,5<X)  inhabitants,  shall  Brooklyn.    The  mayor  appoints  four  persons  to  con- 

prepare  registry  books  and  include  minute  descrip-  stitute  a  board  of  elections,  which  shall  appoint  reffis- 

tions  of  the  residences  of  the  voters.    There  are  three  trars  of  electors.    The  registrars  shall  meet  on  the  last 

supervisors  of  registration,  two  of  whom  on  State  Tuesday  of  September,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Oc- 

issues  must  be  of  different  political  opinion  from  their  tober,  on  the  Tuesday  two  weeks  before  the  day  of  the 

associates.    A  general  reinstration  shall  be  made  in  November  election,  and  on  the  Thun^day  preceding 

each  election  precinct  of  every  city  on  the  Tuesday  of  the  day  of  election.    Every  voter  that  desires  to  reg- 

the  fourth  week,  the  Wednesday  of  the  third  week,  ister  must  appear  in  person.    In  New  York  and  Brook- 

the  Thursday  of  the  second  week,  and  the  Friday  lyn  voters  are  not  allowed  to  swear  in  their  votes  on 

and  Saturday  of  the  first  week  preceding  the  day  of  election  day  if  their  names  have  not  been  placed  upon 

the  November  election  in  each  year.    For  every  elec-  the  registry . 

tion  held  in  any  of  the  cities  other  than  such  as  arc  Ohio. — Tne  registry  law  of  1885,  applicable  only  to 

above  dei$ignated  there  shall  be  a  revision  of  the  the  cities  of  Cincmnati  and  Cleveland,  was  pronounced 

funeral  registration,  which  shall  bo  made  on  the  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  C-ourt  of  the  State,  on 
riday  and'  Saturday  of  the  second  week  and  on  the  the  ground  that  the  right'^  of  the  voters  were  restricted 
Saturday  of  the  first  week  preceding  the  day  of  such  by  the  provisions  allowing  only  seven  days  in  the 
election.  Unregistered  votes  may  he  accepted  at  the  wnole  year  for  re^btry,  thus  depriving  of  tiieir  rights 
election  on  a  sworn  statement  as  to  place  of  residence  all  voters  who  did  not  register  in  those  Kcveii  days, 
and  qualification  and  the  givini;  of^good  reasons  for  In  1889  a  law  was  passed  applying  the  registry  of  voters 
not  appearing  before  tlie  supervisors  of  recristration  on  to  the  following  cities :  Cmcinnati,  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
any  day  of  registration.  A  name  mu^t  be  erased  Columbus,  Davtou,  Springfield,  Hamiltoii.  Sandus- 
frora  the  register  in  one  precinct  before  it  is  registered  ky,  Steubenvitle,  Newark,  Youngntown,  Zanesville, 
in  another.  Mansfield,  Chillicothe.  Portsmouth,  Canton,  and  Ak- 
Hew  Jenejf  The  law  of  1876,  as  amended  in  1888  ron.  The  law  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  ap- 
and  1886,  provided  that  there  should  be  a  registry  in  point  for  each  city  of  the  first  and  second  class  a 
all  cities  oi  over  6,000  inhabitants ;  that  where  a  city  board  of  elections  to  consist  of  four  electors,  not  more 
has  fewer  than  6,000,  and  lies  adjacent  to  another  city  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  partv. 
containing  more  than  6,000,  the  provisions  of  the  act  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  annually  the 
should  also  apply  to  the  smaller  citv ;  and  that  the  act  board  of  elections  shall  appoint  for  eadi  election  pre- 
ahould  not  apply  to  any  municipafity  incorporated  as  cinct  in  its  city  two  electors  to  act  as  registrars  and 
a  town.  The  judges  and  inspectors  of  election  in  the  also  as  judges  of  election.  The  two  registrars  for  any 
several  wards  or  election  districts  of  such  cities  consti-  precinct  shall  be  not  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
tute  a  board  of  registry.  Such  boards  shall  hold  their  days  for  the  general  registration  of  electors  yearly 
first  meeting  for  registry  on  Tuesday  three  weeks  be-  shall  be  Thursiday  in  the  fourth  week,  Thnrsaay  in 
fore  a  general  State  election,  and  they  shall  register  the  third  week,  and  Friday  and  Saturday  in  the  sec- 
voters  who  shall  per>tonally  appear  before  them  or  ond  week,  next  before  the  day  of  the  general  election 
shall  be  shown  to  nave  legally  voted  in  the  ward  or  in  November  in  each  year.  The  secretary  of  the 
district  at  the  lant  general  election  or  be  shown  to  be  board  of  elections  may  register  persona  who  will 
legal  votere  therein.  The  board  shall  also  meet  on  necessarily  be  absent  during  registration ;  and  if  the 
Thursday  prcccdiiifr  the  day  of  general  election,  for  voter  is  more  than  fitly  miles  distant  from  the  place 
registering  and  correcting.  The  voter  must  appear  in  of  registration  he  may  make  affidavit  that  he  is  en- 
person  before  the  board  of  registry,  or  else  ne  must  titled  to  register,  and  mail  it  to  the  board  of  registr>-. 
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With  these  exceptions,  all  votets  must  apply  in  per-  electors  in  the  precincts  or  wards  for  which  such  aa- 

son ;  but  no  one  can  be  registered  at  any  otner  time  or  sistants  are  appointed  respectively.     Each  assistant 

place  than  those  designated  in  the  act.    Applicants  registrarshallmakeacorreot  return  of  the  list  of  ima- 

must  sign  their  names  to  the  entries  in  the  register,  tered  electors  made  by  him.   Assistant  registran  snail 

Any  voter  disabled  by  sickness  may  make  afiSdavit  of  make  registration  of  the  electors  residing  in  their  re- 

the  fact  and  be  registered.    The  final  list  is  made  up  spective  precincts  or  wards  upon  blank  forms  pro- 

annually  on  Monday  in  the  week  preceding  the  No-  vided  for  that  purpose,  and  they  shall  not  register  in 

vembcr  election.    Elections  in  Apnl,  or  at  anv  other  an^  other  way  or  on  any  other  form  than  that  pre- 

time  aside  ftom  the  November  elections,  shall  oe  held  scribed.    Eacn  elector,  who  is  qualified  to  vote,  must 

according  to  the  last  preceding  register ;  but  provis-  subscribe  to  an  oath  that  he  is  a  qualified  elector 

ion  is  made  for  changes  and  additJons  if  required.  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State ;  and  the 

Bontii  Dakota. — Each  clerk  of  election  shall  keep  a  name  of  each  elector  must  either  be  subscribed  to 
poll  list,  which  shall  contain  the  names  of  all  persons  such  oatb  by  the  elector  himself,  or  be  subscribed  by 
voting  at  such  election  in  their  numerical  order.  As  the  assistant  registrar ;  but  when  signed  by  the  as- 
soon  as  a  ballot  is  delivered  to  one  of  the  iud^s  of  sistant,  it  must  he  with  the  consent  and  direction  of 
election  to  be  deposited  in  the  ballot-box,  the  clerks  the  elector  8o  to  do^  which  shall  be  evinced  by  the  at- 
of  election  enter  the  name  of  the  voter  on  their  lists,  testation  of  the  assistant  rBgistrar's  name  written  op- 
In  cities  having  a  population  of  1,000  voters  or  more  posite  to  the  name  of  the  elector.  The  assistant 
the  judges  of  election  of  each  precinct  constitute  a  registrars  shall  write  opposite  to  the  name  of  each 
registry  board ;  and  they  meet  two  weeks  before  any  elector,  under  the  appropriate  head  in  such  form,  the 
general  election  and  make  a  list  of  all  persons  entitled  number  and  date  of  registration,  the  place  of  reai- 
to  vote  at  the  ensuing  election  in  their  precinct.  No  denoe  of  the  elector,  whether  white  or  colored,  his  em- 
person  is  allowed  to  vote  unless  his  name  appears  on  ployment ;  and  11'  he  is  in  the  emfiloyment  of  another, 
the  list.  the  name  of  such  employer ;  and  if  the  elector  resides 

Tennsiseei— Bogistry  is  required  in  districts  that  cast  in  any  town  or  city,  the  street  and  number,  or  other 

more  than  600  votes.    A  certificate  of  registration  is  mark  or  description  bv  which  his  place  of  residence 

issued.  may  be  identified.    Tne  assistant  reffistrars  shall  be 

Washhigtcm. — There  is  no  State  law.     For  each  of  present,  at  the  voting  prednct  or  ward  for  which  they 

the  cities  there  is  a  law  requiring  all  qualified  electors  are  respectivelv  appointed,  on  the  day  of  election  to 

to  register  Uiirty  days  previous  to  any  municipal  eleo-  register  such  electors  as  may  have  failed  to  register  on 

tion.  any  previous  day  in  their  precincts  or  wards.    It  is 

Wiaooniin.— In  1885  the  law  required  an  annual  regis-  not  lawful  to  register  any  elector  within  twenty  daya 
try  in  each  ward  or  election  diHtrict  of  every  city  of  before,  nor  in  any  incorporated  town  or  city  having  a 
8.000  inhabitants  or  more ;  in  each  ward  or  election  population  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  within  nf- 
district  of  every  incorporated  village  of  1,500  or  more ;  teen  days  before  any  general  or  special  election  day ; 
in  every  town  containing  a  village  having  1,500  or  and  all  registrations  made  on  the  election  dav  by  any 
more,  in  which  village  separate  general  elections  were  registrar  appointed  for  that  day  only,  shail  he  re- 
not  required  to  be  held ;  and  in  all  towns,  any  part  of  turned  to  the  assistant  registrar  for  tnat  precinct  or 
which  had  been  embraced  in  any  city  or  village  in  ward  properly  certified,  wnich  shall  be  returned  to, 
which  re^tration  was  required.  In  1889  the  general  and  be  treated  by,  the  judge  of  probate  as  if  made  by 
law  requiring  the  re^tration  of  eleotore  was  made  to  the  regular  assistant  registrars.  But  in  incorporated 
apply  to  the  annual  municipi|l  and  judicial  elections  in  cities  or  towns  having  a  population  of  more  than  5,000 
ail  towns,  villages,  and  cities  in  which  registration  was  inhabitants  any  person  who  may  have  attained  the 
required  at  town  elections.  The  inspectors  shall  meet  age  of  twenty-one  within  fifteen  days  next  preceding 
on  Tuesday,  four  weeks  before  each  general  election,  any  general  or  special  election,  and  who  is  qualified  to 
and  sit  for  one  day,  or  two  days  if  necessary.  They  vote  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State, 
shall  make  a  register  of  all  electors  of  their  respective  may  be  reg^tered  by  the  probate  judge  of  the  county 
districts.  A  second  meeting  shall  be  held  on  Tuesday  on  the  day  of  election,  ana  he  shall  cause  the  name  of 
one  week  before  the  election,  to  revise  and  correct  the  such  elector  to  be  entered  upon  the  n^^tration  list  of 
register.  Names  can  be  stricken  off  on  oath  of  two  the  ward  in  which  such  elector  shall  reside,  and  be 
electors  unless,  being  challenged,  the  voter  gives  satis-  shall  issue  to  such  slector  a  certificate  of  registratioD. 
factory  answers.  Voters  may  appear  before  the  board  OaUibmia. — The  code  provides  that  a  great  refl:i8ti7 
and  take  oath  as  to  their  qualifications.  In  1S87  a  law  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  each 
provided  that  the  vote  of  a  person  not  registered  would  county.  Tne  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  may 
not  be  received  in  any  oity  having  not  fewer  than  order  a  new  registry  whenever  they  think  best  on  sii 
8,000  nor  more  than  20,000  inhabitants ;  but  in  cities  months*  publication.  This  registration  must  conform 
of  fewer  than  8,000  a  vote  may  be  sworn  in  on  dec-  to  the  provisions  of  the  code  concerning  original  regia- 
tion  day.  No  vote  shall  be  received  at  any  general  tration,  except  that  any  person  applying  for  registra- 
election  if  the  name  of  the  person  offering  to  vote  is  tion  may  be  entitled  to  it  if  he  can  show  tluit  his 
not  on  the  register,  unless  he  has  become  a  qualified  name  was  enrolled,  and  not  erased,  on  the  former 
voter  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  board,  or  unless  he  great  registry.  A  law  of  1878  left  San  Francisco 
makes  oath  that  he  was  qualified  to  vote  at  the  previ-  under  the  control  of  a  local  law  creating  commission- 
ous  general  election  and  nas  not  become  disqualified  ers  for  the  registry  of  voters.  The  several  counties 
since.  The  law  of  1887  amended  former  laws  so  that  vary  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  great  registry.  The 
in  all  cities  of  over  50,000  inhabitants,  the  inspectors  ccNde  fiirther  provides  that  the  clerk  mast  enter  in  the 
of  election  and  clerks  of  election  constitute  the  board  j^reat  registry  full  particulars  of  the  voter,  and  alao 
of  resristry.  They  shall  meet  on  Tuesday,  one  week  that  the  voter  must  make  oath  to  certain  question;s. 
previous  to  the  general  election,  to  revise  the  lists.  The  assessor  of  each  county  must  keep  a  list  of  elect- 
No  names  shall  m  entered  after  the  list  is  completed,  ors  similar  to  the  great  registry,  and  he  must  enroll 

Twenty-two  States  require  general  registra-  the  name  of  any  elector  of  the  country  making  appli- 

*:^^     rru^  ««^,r;c;x.««  ^r  4-u^im  ^or^^^Ur^  io«,a  o,.^  cation  to  him.    This  enrollment  must  show  the  same 

tion.    The  provisions  of  their  respective  laws  are  ^^^  ^  ^^^  required  to  be  recorded  in  the  great 

as  lollow:  registry.  At  the  end  of  every  month  the  assessor 
llabamat— The  code  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  must  return  to  the  county  clerk  a  certified  copy  of  all 
State  shall  superintend  the  registration  of  electors,  the  entries  made  upon  his  roll  of  electors  during  the 
He  shall  appoint  one  recristrar  in  each  county,  who  month,  and  the  clerk  must  at  once  enter  these  names 
shall  appoint  one  assistant  registrar  for  each  voting  upon  tne  great  registry.  The  clerk  has  power  to  can- 
precinct  or  ward  in  the  county  for  which  such  re^is-  eel  re^istrj'  at  the  request  of  the  person  registered,  or 
trars  are  respectively  appointed  ;  and  such  assistants  when  the  person  has  become  insane  or  has  been  con- 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their  several  ap-  victed  of  crime  or  is  dead;  also  when  the  person  did 
pointments,  make  a  full  registration  list  of  all  the  not  vote  during  the  next  preceding  two  years.    Any 
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Toter  mav  proceed  by  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  nual  election ;  that  in  1888  and  on  every  fouitli  year 

compel  the  clerk  to  cancel  an^  entry  made  on  the  thereafter  they  shall  attend  three  days,  and  for  every 

f^tit  registry  illegally.     Provision  is  made  for  the  other  general  annual  election  two  days.    A  new  regis- 

swearing  in  of  votes  on  election  day.  tration  shall  be  made  in  1888,  and  every  fourth  year 

Ookradot — The  law  of  1885  provides  that  the  judges  thereafter;  and  atler  all  other  general  annual  elec- 

of  elections  in  the  several  wards  and  election  precincts  tions  they  shall  prepare  a  new  registry  list  based  on 

shall  meet  on  Tuesday,  throe  weeks  before  the  sen-  that  of  the  last  preceding  ^neral  annual  election, 

eral  election,  to  make  a  register.    The  number  of  davs  For  all  other  general  or  special  elections,  the  registix 

they  sit  depends  upon  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  list  for  the  last  preceding  general  annual  election  shall 

precinct.    The  board  shall  enter  on  the  list  the  names  be  used.    On  tne  day  of  every  election  the  register 

of  all  legally  qualified  electors  and  those  who  shall  shall  be  present  at  some  convenient  place,  but  not 

become  such  by  lapse  of  time  on  or  before  the  next  within  100  feet  of  the  voting  place,  to  grant  certifl- 

general  election.    Every  board  of  registry  shall  also  oates,  in  certain  cases,  to  electors  not  registered ;  this 

meet  on  the  Tuesday  of  the  week  preceding  every  law  applies  to  places  that  have  a  population  of  more 

general  election,  and  also  on  the  day  prececung  the  than  2,500  inhabitants. 

election.    No  vote  shall  be  received  at  any  election  Xainet — The  law  of  1888  requires  that  in  every  town 

unless  the  name  of  the  person  offering  to  vote  shall  be  the  assessors,  or  the  selectmen  acting  as  assessors, 

found  on  the  certified  reg^try  list ;  but  votes  may  be  shall  by  Aug.  1  (in  years  wherein  gv'neral  elections  are 

Bwom  in  on  election  day.  held)  prepare  lists  of  voters  and  deliver  them  to  the 

Ooanaotioat. — No  person  shall  be  excluded  from  reg-  selectmen.    In  towns  of  more  than  8,000  inhabitants 

istration  on  the  ground  that  he  can  not  read,  if  he  can  the  selectmen  shall  be  in  session  two  days  between 

prove  that  he  was  admitted  an  elector  of  the  State  be-  Aug.  11  and  Auf?.  18,  to  correct  the  lists.    In  smaller 

fore  October,  1855.    In  1884  it  was  provided  that  the  towns  the  municipal  officers  or  the  selectmen  shall  be 

registrars  of  every  town  shall,  at  least  eighteen  days  in  session  one  or  two  days  before  the  election ;  and 

before  the  election  of  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon-  in  the  smallest  towns  on  election  day,  to  the  opening 

day  of  November,  1888,  and  every  other  year  there-  of  the  polls.    The  lists  are  prepared  by  the  aloermen 

after,  complete  a  register  of  electors.    Amendments  and  the  assessors  in  the  cities  in  the  same  way,  and 

to  the  law  of  1877  provide  that  the  r^strars  shall  be  thev  are  open  for  correction. 

in  session  on  Thursday  of  the  third  week  preceding  Maiylaoa.—The  law  of  1882,  amended  since  that 

the  election,  and  they  shall  minutely  describe  the  time,  allows  the  Governor  to  nominate  and  the  Senate 

residence  of  the  electors.    Names  of  criminals  shall  to  confirm  one  person  in  each  election  district  of  every 

be  stricken  from  the  list  on  information  being  fUr-  county  to  be  an  officer  of  registration.    In  Baltimore 

nished  bj  the  clerk  of  any  court  in  the  State  £iving  the  board  of  aupervisont  of  elections,  not  later  than 

jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases.     Former  residents  of  the  15th  of  April  in  each  year,  shall  appoint  three 

the  State  mav  vote  on  election  day,  upon  making  affi-  officers  of  resristration  for  each  of  the  precincts  of  the 

davit  of  residence,  if  they  have  not  been  registered.  several  wards,  two  of  whom  shall  be  fh>m  the  two 

Flnidai— The  Constitution  of  1886  requires  the  reg-  leading  political  parties  of  the  State,  one  ttx>m  each 

btry  of  voters  by  counties.    The  law  of  1887  provides  party.    In  Baltimore  the  ofBcers  of  registry  shall  sit 

that  the  Governor  shall,  every  two  years,  appoint  one  two  successive  days  in  May.  and  the  same  number  of 

person  in  each  county  to  be  the  supervisor  of  regis-  days  in  June,  July,  September,  and  October.    In  the 

tration.    He  shall  keep  hia  office  open  at  least  three  State,  officers  of  registration  shall  sit  two  successive 

days  in  each  week,  from  the  first  Monday  in  August  days  in  October.    A  registrv  holds  good  for  every 

to  the  last  Saturday  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  election  held  thereafter  until  another  registration,  or 

October.    The  district  registration  offices  must  bo  correction  thereof,  has  been  made.    On  the  day  of 

open  at  least  two  days  in  each  week  fh>m  the  first  election  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  for  each  county. 

Monday  in  September  to  the  lost  Saturday  in  Septem-  and  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Baltimore,  shall 

ber.    Each  elector  on  registering  is  given  a  certificate  be  at  his  office  to  issue  certificates  to  those  who  con 

without  charge.  prove  that  errors  in  regnstry  have  been  made. 

I]]inoi8.~The  judges  of  election  constitute  the  board  .  Msiwchiiaettfc — The  law  of  1884  provides  that  the 
of  rejEHstrv  in  the  election  precinct  for  which  thev  arc  board  of  registrars  of  voters  shall  be  appointed  bv 
appointed.  They  shall  meet  in  the  precinct  on  Tues-  the  selectmen  of  each  town  and  by  the  mayor  of  each 
day  four  weeks  preceding  the  first  general  city,  vil-  cHy,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  boarci  of  alder- 
lage,  or  town  election,  or  the  first  general  State  or  men.  No  more  than  two  of  them  shall  be  of  the  same 
county  election  that  may  occur  after  their  appoint-  political  party.  Full  particulars  shall  be  given  of 
ment,  and  they  shall  make  a  general  registration.  A  each  voter  on  the  list.  No  person  shall  be  placed  upon 
new  general  registration  shall  be  mode  prior  to  each  the  list  unless  he  writes  his  qame  and  is  able  to  read 
presidential  election.  On  Tuesday  tlireo  weeks  pre-  at  least  three  lines  of  the  Constitution.  Registrars  of 
ceding  the  State,  city,  village,  town,  or  county  elec-  voters  in  cities  and  towns  shall,  at  least  twenty  days 
tion  the  board  of  registry  shall  meet  again ;  and  also  before  the  annual  city  or  town  election,  and  at  least 
on  the  Tuesday  two  weeks  before  any  of  these  elec-  thirty  days  before  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Men- 
tions. The  three  registers  made  on  these  separate  day  in  November  annually,  make  their  corrected  lists, 
days  shall  be  compared  and  combined  into  a  new  reg-  Names  registered  may  be  transferred  or  stricken  f>om 
ister.  Applications  of  all  kinds  may  bo  heard  on  the  the  list  upon  notice  and  examination.  Kegintrars  in 
Thursday  following  the  Tuesday  two  weeks  before  cities  Bhafl  be  in  session  until  ten  oU'lock  in  the  after- 
the  election ;  and  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  the  noon  of  the  Saturday  next  but  one  preceding  the  day 
week  before  the  election  week,  the  county  court  shall  of  any  election  and  for  such  time  previous  as  may 
be  open  for  apnlications.  But  after  the  entry  of  the  seem  necessary.  Registration  of  voters  in  towns 
applications  allowed  by  the  court  no  further  chan^  shall  cease  at  ten  o^ clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Wed- 
in  the  regittter  is  permitted.  It  is  allowed  to  swear  m  nenday  next  preceding  the  day  of  election,  and  in 
votes  on  election  day.  For  intermediate  elections  ( be-  cities  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  oftemoon  of  the  Saturday 
tween  the  presidential  elections )  the  last  general  regis-  next  but  one  preceding  the  day  of  election ;  and  no 
tration  shall  be  used  ;  but  it  may  be  revised  by  the  entry  shall  be  made  on  the  list  after  the  close  of  regis- 
board  of  reinstry.  Chicago  and  East  St.  LouLs  have  tration.  Names  omitted  by  clerical  error  or  by  mis- 
an  election  law  that  differs  somewhat  from  the  gen-  take  may  be  placed  upon  the  list.  A  certificate  of  the 
eral  law.  It  requires  that  a  registry  must  be  made  right  to* vote  may  be  (riven  if  application  is  made  on 
for  every  election,  whether  general,  sjieoinl,  or  local ;  the  day  of  election.  The  city  of  Boston  has  a  special 
and  votcre  arc  not  allowed  to  swear  in  their  votes  on  registry  law.  A  law  of  1R89  enables  cities  to  cnanse 
election  dnv,  except  in  extreme  cases.  their  boards  of  re^strars  ho  that  the  clerk  shall  not  oe 
Iowa. — T^he  law  of  1888  amended  a  law  of  the  pro-  a  member  thereof.  Another  law  regulates  the  assess- 
vious  year  so  that  the  registers  shall  be  in  sttendanoe  ment  and  registration  of  voten  as  to  lists  of  pervons 
on  the  second  Thuivday  preceding  every  general  an-  liable  to  or  d^iring  to  be  asseeaed  for  a  poll  tax. 
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Miohlgaiit — The  law  of  1869  ooustitutcd  the  alder-  pereonB  for  each  election  precinct  to  act  as  regiatrais 
men  of  every  city,  and  the  supervisor,  treasurer,  and  of  voters  for  such  precinct.  Such  re^strars  shall  re- 
clerk  of  every  township,  a  board  of  registry.  On  vise  the  existing  registration  books  without  requiring 
Saturday  next  preceding  the  general  election  and  on  voters  to  be  registered  anew ;  and  on  each  day  for 
the  next  preceding  the  day  of  Uie  regular  charter  elec-  thirty  days  preying  the  day  for  dosing  the  books 
tion  or  any  special  election,  aud  on  such  other  days  they  shall  keep  thera  open  for  additions  or  oorrectionB. 
as  are  appointed  by  the  common  council  of  the  city,  But  the  commissioners  may,  on  thirty  days'  notice, 
not  exceeding  three  days  in  all,  the  board  of  registra-  direct  an  entirely  new  registration  of  voters  inateaa 
tion  shall  be  in  session.  This  does  not  apply  to  De-  of  a  revision  of  the  list.  Registration  must  specify 
troit.  In  that  city  the  board  for  each  wara  or  election  the  age,  occupation,  place  of  oirth.  and  residence  of 
district  shall  sit  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  in  the  voter.  Tne  books  shall  be  closed  on  the  second 
every  fourth  year,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  re-  Saturday  before  each  election.  Begistrars  may  erase 
registration  of  each  ward  or  election  district.  In  the  names  of  unqualified  voters.  Every  voter  pre- 
other  years  the  former  list  shall  be  worked  over  and  senting  himself  for  registration  shall  answer  fdl  ques- 
corrected.  It  U  provided  that  any  voter  claiming  the  tions  under  oath.  No  registration  is  allowed  on  the 
right  to  vote,  whose  name  is  not  registered,  may  be     day  of  election. 

registered  both  in  the  cities  and  in  toe  townships  on  ^    Sortii  Dakota. — The  law  adopted  by  the  State  at  its 
the  dav  of  election.  oi^ranization  in  1889  provides  that  the  judges  or  in- 

MjBmuippL  —  Tiie  Constitution  requires  a  general  spectors  of  any  election  precinct  shall  be  a  board  of 
registration,  and  makes  provision  for  registry  laws,  registry.  They  shall  meet  on  Tuesniay,  two  weeks 
The  revised  act  of  1880  provides  that  boards  of  regis-     preceding  any  general  election,  and  make  a  register 

try  shall  be  appointed  in  each  countv.    The  clers  of  of  all  qufdifiea  voters.    The  list  of  the  preceding  elec- 

the  circuit  court  of  each  county  shall  register  on  the  tion  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  new  registry,  and  the 

registy  book  of  the  election  district  of  the  residence  of  board  may  change  it  as  they  see  fit.    The  board  shall 

such  person,  anv  one  entitied  to  be  registered,  if  he  meet  again  on  Tuesday  preceding  the  general  election, 
applies  personally,  and  makes  an  oath  as  to  his  quali-     If  a  voter  is  not  registered  he  may  swear  in  his  vote 

ficntions.    The  supervisors  of  each  county  may  order  on  election  day^  and  it  must  be  accompanied  by  an 

new  registry  books.  affidavit  in  writing  stating  that  he  is  entitled  to  vote. 

Montaiuu — The  Territorial  law  of  1889,  adopted  by        Fenniiylvania.— m  1868  Uie  Supreme  Court  set  aside 

the  State  Legislature,  directs  boards  of  county  com-  the  former  registry  law  as  unconstitutional  because  it 

missioners,  every  June,  to  lay  out  their  respective  imposed  burdensome  restrictions.    The  State  Consti- 

countics  in  convenient  election  districts.     One  regis-  tution  now  provides  that  all  laws  reflating  the  hold- 

try  agent  for  each  election  district  shall  be  appointed  ing  of  elections  by  the  dtixenS,  or  tor  the  registration 

by  the  county  commissioners.    But  in  cities  of  over  of  electors,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.    In 

50,000  inhabitants  there  may  be  two  registry  agents  eveij  district  the  judge  of  election  shall  select  one  of 

in  each  election  district.    Kegistry  agents  must  give  the  inspectors,  who  shall  have  in  custody  the  re^try 

minute  particulars  of  voters  registered.    They  shall  of  voters.     On  the  day  of  election  a  person  whose 

sit  on  all  legal  days  between  Sept.  15  and  Oct.  5 ;  and  name  is  not  on  the  registry  and  who  claims  the  right 

longer  hours  from  Oct  5  to  Oct.  16.    There  can  be  no  to  vote  shall  produce  at  least  one  qualified  voter  of  the 

registry  on  failure  to  give  residence  and  other  particu-  district  as  a  witness  to  the  residence  of  the  daimant 

lars.     An  oath  as  to  facts  must  be  administered  to  in  the  district  for  the  period  of  at  least  two  months 

voters  asking  registration.    The  registry  holds  good  before  the  election.     Under  this  law  a  native-bom 

for  two  years,  unless  the  residence  is  changed,  and  citizen  not  registered  but  claiming  the  right  to  vote 

this  requires  a  new  registration.  Changes  of  residence  under  the  law  may  make  an  affldaWt  that  ne  was  for- 

may  be  made  until  the  day  before  election.  merly  a  dtizen  of  Pennsylvania,  that  he  removed 

fifevada. — The  law  of  1869,  superseding  the  original  therefrom,  but  has  now  resided  therein  six  months 
registry  law  of  1866,  made  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  next  preceding  the  election,  and  that  he  has  p^d  a 
several  counties  the  registry  agents  of  their  respective  State  or  county  tax  within  two  years.  The  law  of 
townships ;  but  in  any  township  where  there  is  no  jus-  1874  provides  that  naturalized  citizens  not  r^iristered 
tice  of  tne  peace,  or  where  the  election  district  is  dis-  but  claiming  the  right  to  vote  may  swear  m  their 
tant  from  tne  office  of  a  justice,  the  commissioners  of  votes  as  residents  of  the  election  district  where  they 
the  county  may  appoint  some  other  person  to  perform  wish  to  vote,  and  that  native-bom  dtizens  not  regii^ 
the  duties  of  registry  agent.  Such  agents  snail  sit  tcred  who  claim  the  right  to  vote  on  age  may  make 
on  all  legal  days  between  July  1  and  Oct.  21  before  affidavit  that  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
any  general  election,  and  for  twenty  days  prior  to  have  the  other  qualifications  tor  voting. 
closing  the  registry  (which  shall  close  ten  days  prior  fihode  XBlandt— The  law  of  1889  requires  that  every 
to  the  day  of  election)  for  any  special  or  municipal  person  who  is,  or  within  a  vear  may  be,  qualified  to 
election.  They  shall  sit  extra  hours  for  the  ten  days  vote  upon  being  registered,  sball  annually,  on  or  be- 
next  preceding  the  closing  of  the  re^try.  An  oath  fore  the  last  day  or  December,  register  his  name  with 
must  be  administered  to  voters  asking  registration,  the  town  clerk  and  certify  to  the  proof  of  the  facts 
Objections  to  any  voter  on  the  list  may  be  made  until  stated  in  the  register.  The  town  and  ward  clerks 
the  fourth  day  before  election.  If  a  voter's  name  is  shall  annually  place  upon  the  voting  lists  the  names 
erased,  he  can  appeal  to  the  court.  The  registered  of  voters  that  were  upon  the  previous  voting  lists 
voter  moving  from  one  district  to  another  before  elec-  against  whom  a  property  tax  to  the  amount  of  $1  or 
tion  day  must  provide  himself  with  a  certificate  from  upward  shall  have  Deen  assessed ;  and  such  persons 
his  former  place  of  registration  before  he  can  be  regis-  are  not  obliged  to  register  their  names  annually,  as  is 
tered  again.  In  1873  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  required  of  persons  not  paying  a  property  tax.  The 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  whose  name  is  not  on  the  board  of  canvassers  of  tne  several  towns  or  wards  of 
re«ristry.  tiie  city  of  Providence  shall  meet  on  the  last  Monday 

HewHampahirei— The  general  law  of  1878  provides  is  February,  and  within  two  weeks  thereafter  the 

that  a  board  of  supervisors  shall  be  elected  in  each  lists  shall  be  posted.    The  boards  shall  hold  their  last 

town  everv  other  year.     They  shall  hold  meetings  meeting  withm  four  days  next  preceding  the  first 

and  give  nearings  preparatory  to  the  making  of  a  Wednesday  in  April  in  each  year  to  correct  the  lists. 

chcck-U«<t.    In  towns  of  more  than  600  voters,  the  They  shall  also  meet  within  four  days  of  any  other 

first  meeting  shall  be  held  six  days  before  election  general  or  special  election  to  correct  tnem.    The  city 

day,  and  the  meeting  shall  be  continued  from  day  to  clerk  of  Providence  must  deliver  to  the  ward  clerks  a 

day  until  all  applications  have  been  heard.    A  voter  printed  copy  of  the  tax  assessment  of  the  city.     Ccr- 

who  is  not  on  the  list  is  not  allowed  to  vote  unless  he  tifioates  of  the  payment  of  taxes  may  be  required  to 

can  prove  his  claim,  and  he  must  appear  in  person.  be  shown  on  election  day. 

Horth  Cudina.— The  amendments  of  1889  require        South  Gaidixia.— Certificates  are  issued  by  super- 

the  commissioners  of  counties  to  select  one  or  more  visors  of  registration  for  each  county.    All  electors  in 
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the  State  shAll  be  reffistered.  and  they  shal]  receive        RHODE  ISLAND,  a  New  England  State,  one 

certiflcates.    No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  at  of  the  original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution, 

any  election  unless  he  is  regjstcrea,  and  "o  elector  re-  M^y  29, 1700 ;  area.  1,250  square  miles ;  populal 

moving;  from  one  precinct  to  another  shall  be  allowed  ^:^^  „  JL^wi;««*^  ♦w^  L^*  a     i-i ».,wioom 

to  vote  without  a  tSransfer  of  rejn^tration.  The  super-  ^*^"l5?^J?*".?  ^^  ^^f  ^^^  decennial  census  (1880), 
visor  of  registration  shall  furnish  the  managere  of  2i6,5dl;  Capitols,  Newport  and  Providence, 
election  with  one  of  the  registration  books  for  each  GoTernmeBt. — The  following  were  the  State 
precinct,  which  they  shall  return  to  the  supervisor  of  officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Royal  C. 
registration  within  three  days  after  the  election.  Taft  Republican,  succeeded  by  Herbert  W.  Ladd, 
Venimt.-The  law  of  1880  provides  that  in  towns  Republican  ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Enos  Lap- 
r^a'ri^eTl!:?^^^^^^^^^  WalTmTtVote  {^-»  succeeded  by  Daniel  W.  Littlefleld;  Secr^I 
tlfan  the  Saturday  before  an  election  upon  a  Tuesdav.  ^^  ^J  Stot^,  Samuel  IL  Cross;  General  Treas- 
The  names  of  voters  who  became  of  uge  before  the  ^r®***  Samuel  Clark ;  Stote  Auditor  and  Insur- 
time  fixed  for  the  oompletioD  of  the  check-list  shall  ance  Commissioner,  Almon  K.  Goodwin,  sue- 
not  be  added  at  tlio  freemen^s  meeting.  The  law  of  ceeded  by  William  C.  Townsend ;  Attomey-Gen- 
1884  provides  that  thirty  days  before  each  freemen's  eral,  Horatio  Rogers,  succeeded  by  Ziba  0.  Slo- 
meeting  the  8ele<jmen  of  each  town  shall  make  an  rum  ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  E.  L.  Freeman  ; 
alphabetical  list  of  the  quahflwi  votera,  topt^^^  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Thomas  B. 
their  residences,  etc.,  and  shall  post  It.  On  the  wnt-  t2*^„u„^ii .  riu:^#  t..„*:^^  «#  *u  o  -JJ:  rT  Zi 
ten  petition  of  20  or'  more  votere  in  any  incorporated  ^^V^^^^^^'  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
vilhige  (except  in  incorporated  villages  where  the  ^  homas  Duriee ;  Associate  Justices :  Pardon  E. 
check-list  has  been  alreadv  approved)  the  trustees  Tillinghast,  Charles  Matteson,  John  H.  Stiness, 
shall,  at  least  thirty  days  Before  any  annual  village  and  George  A.  Wilbur. 

meeting,  make  an  alphabetical  Ust  of  voter**  and  post        FlnEBCes.— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 

it    The  village  trustees  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  Stote  finances  for  the  year:   Funded  debt,  Jan. 

form  a  board  of  avil  autlionty  to  determine  the  Cluali-  j    jQgo  |i^283,000 ;   sinking  fund,  Jan.  1,  1890, 

flcations  of  voters.    The  latest  revision  ol  the  check-  A *oro  n^o  no    of  *    j  't*  1        •   1  •      ^"*'^» 

list  shall  be  not  later  than  the  Saturday  next  preced-  *'  P»f'  f^» vJlP^.Lo^iS*^^^®''^'  ^^^  sinking  fund, 

ing  an  election  on  Tuesday.     At  special  elections  for  Jan.  1, 1889,  f  525.358.82 ;  decrease  past  year,  |96,- 

Con^frese  and  electore  for  President  of  the  United  336.90 ;  balance  in  Treasury,  Jan.  1,  1889,  $62,- 

States  the  check-liKt  used  at  the  preceding  freemen^s  713.68 ;  receipts,  1889,  $1,053,548.89 ;  payments. 


to  the  day  of  election.    No  person  ehall  vote  for  any  „uY^k  *i,«  «»«««-  a^j^^^a  #««.«  *\Z  t!*„V^  *«-' 

officer  at  a  freemen's  meetiiK  unless  his  name  is  oi  T^iJ^l,*?®  ^f  ^  den ved  from  the  State  tax  was 
the  check-list  prepared  for  use  at  such  meeting.  $131,412.14;  from  liquor  licenses,  $69,251.10;  sav- 
ViiglniA,— According  to  the  amendments  of  1889,  ings  banks,  $8,211.10;  insurance,  $7,860.53 ;  shell- 
the  General  Assembly  in  December,  1889.  and  at  each  fisneries,  $5,500 ;  miscellaneous  sources,  $8,409.- 
altemate  regular  session  thereafter,  shall  elect  three  47.  The  State  tax  for  1889  was  18  cents  on  each 
Qualified  voters,  to  be  residents  of  the  county  or  city  $100,  an  increase  of  4  cents  over  1888. 
for  which  they  are  chosen,  as  a  county  or  citv  elect-  Education.— The  last  report  of  the  Commis- 
oral  board,  to  hold  office  for  four  years  from  the  next  „•  T,  «  !r»  ^  ui- *  o  u  i  '^  •  •.»«?  vyv««i«io- 
Ist  of  January.  The  electoral  boirds  shall  appoint  a  ^^^^^^  ^}.  ^^}^^^\  ^^^^'^  covering  the  school 
registrar  for  each  election  district  to  hold  office  for  year  ending  in  Apnl,  1888,  presents  the  follow- 
two  years.  City  and  county  electoral  boards  shall  mg  statistics :  Pupils  enrolled,  52,722 ;  average 
meet*  re^larly  in  Januarv  of  each  year,  and  at  anv  attendance,  33,583 ;  male  teachers.  170 ;  female 
other  time  upon  the  call  of  any  member  of  the  board,  teachers,  1,168;  average  monthly  wages — male 
The  board  shall  provide  for  a  new  reristration  in.  any  teachers,  $85,99,  female  teachers,  $44.40 ;  total  ex- 
election  district  whenever  they  think  it  necessary ;  penditure  for  schools  during  the  year,  $847,975.- 
they  shall  ifive  printed  notice  ot  sixtv  days :  and  thev  So  «*  ™i,;«k  «i;io  iqvi  n.i  -.  t.^  4\^^u  Z. »  -J 
shall  sit  five  days  at  the  voting  precinct,  feach  voteV  ^/  «^  ^*^^^^  $5ia»184.04  was  for  teachers  wages, 
shall  be  sworn  as  to  his  qualifications  before  register-  There  were  40  evenmg  schools  conducted  dur- 
ing. On  the  second  Tuesday  in  Mav  each  reflristrar  ing  the  year  for  an  average  of  12}  weeks,  at  which 
shall  remitter  all  qualified  voters  within  his  election  5,325  pupils  were  enrolled,  the  average  attend- 
district  not  previously  retristered  and  complete  hb  ance  b^ine:  2,188.  The  annual  census  of  children 
registration.  Ten  days  before  the  November  election  of  schoof  age  taken  in  Januarv  1888.  showed 
he  shall  sit  a  day  to  amend  the  list.  He  may  at  any  42,547  attending  public  schools,  7,223  attending 
time  previous  to  the  reguhir  days  of  registration  reg-  Catholic  schools.  1,663  attending  select  schools, 
ister  any  voter  who  may  apply  to  him  to  be  resns-  \  lonuo  l  1*  j^  «i/»cii««ijk  c^i^vi.  ovuv#vr&o, 
tered.  The  clerk  of  every  wunty  must  fumUh  to  ^"^J^'^?  "**'  attending  any  «»chool. 
each  registrar  in  his  county  a  list  of  all  voters  who  Cnarltles  ana  Prisons.— The  State  Board 
have  died  or  have  been  convicted  of  crime  since  the  of  Soldiers'  Relief,  appointed  under  the  act  adopt- 
last  registration,  and  such  names  shall  be  stricken  ed  at  the  January  session  of  this  year,  decided  to 
fVom  the  list  The  voter  who  has  chanfred  his  resi-  accept  as  a  gift  from  the  town  of  Bristol  the 
dence  may  chan^  his  regiHtmtion  by  showing  a  cer-  Greene  farm  of  110  acres  in  that  town.     A  tem- 

l^.'^n™''.\^?t^n'?^^  ^nlS^^^^^  POTfiTy  homc  has  been  established  at  Wickford, 

nis  name;  but  in  cities  and  towns  of  over  2,000  in-  r  „i,;„l  qa  .x«-«^«o  ,„^-«,  ^a^U4^..a 

habitants  such  change  shall  not  be  made  witliin  tt^n  to  which  36  persons  were  admitted, 
davs  bt'fore  election.    If  the  voter  is  reiected  by  the         ^*>®  crowded  condition  of  the  btate  llome  and 

re(ri>trar  he  may  ap])eal  to  the  court,  and  an  order  School  renders  it  difficult  to  give  the  children 

from  the  court  for  his  registration  must  be  obeyed,  proper  care.     A  new  cottage  was  nearly  com- 

Any  five  qualified  voters  of  any  district  ma^,  fifteen  pleted  at  the  close  of  the  vear,  but  the  number 

days  before  either  of  the  regular  days  of  registration,  of  children  had  then  reached  116,  and  still  an- 

post  m  public  places  the  names  of  voters  declared  to  ^^^xer  cottage  was  needed.    Greater  accommoda- 

be  improperly  on   the  recriBtration  books.     On  the  4.. „  .^    ? i^j  „4.  ^.      o*  *       -■  mu 

regular  diiy  of  rejrii»tration  the  registrar  shall  hear  ^^^P^*?,*^?'  ^^^^^  *,^  ^^^  ^^*^^  prison.     The 

testimony  and  he  shall  decide  upon  the  right  of  the  ^^^^  "old  from  three  to  five  men  each.    There 

voter.    An  appeal  from  this  dccibion  may  be  made  to  were  about  360  inmates  at  the   close  of    the 

the  court  year. 
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Ballroads. — ^There  are  fifteen  railroad  corpo-  signatures  being  required  if  the  candidate  is  to 

rations  with  257  miles  of  track  in  the  State,  with  be  voted  for  throughout  the  State,  250  if  through- 

a  capital  stock  of  $43,708,830.    There  are  three  out  a  congressional  district,  50  if  he  is  a  candi- 

street  railways  with  67  miles  of  track,  with  a  date  for  member  of  the  Legislature  in  any  city, 

capital  stock  of  $1,724,000.    Another  street  rail-  and  25  if  for  the  same  office  in  any  town.    The 

way  has  been  chartered  in  Newport.  Secretary  of  State  shall  print  on  the  official  bal- 

Le^islatiye  Sessions. — The  adjourned  ses-  lot  the  names  of  all  candidates  duly  nominated 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  began  at  Provi-  by  such  nomination  papers.  The  ballots  shall  be 
dence  on  Jan.  15,  and  continued  through  April  folded  so  that  no  printing  shall  appear,  except 
26.  On  Feb.  13,  a  bill  embodying  the  features  the  indorsement,  which  shall  be  printed  on  the 
of  the  Kansas  injunction  law  (which  was  de-  back  and  outside,  "  Official  Ballot  for,'*  followed 
manded  by  the  friends  of  constitutional  prohibi-  by  the  desi^ation  of  the  polling  place  for  which 
tion,  in  onier  to  secure  a  better  enforcement  of  the  ballot  is  prepared,  the  date  of  the  election, 
the  law)  was  defeated  in  the  House.  The  Assem-  and  a  fac-simile  of  the  signature  of  the  Secretary 
bly  then  went  further,  and  on  March  13,  after  of  State.  They  shall  then  be  put  up  in  packages 
protracted  debates,  passed  a  resolution  proposing  of  100  each,  and  be  distributed  to  the  city  and 
to  submft  to  the  p€K>ple  the  question  oi  rescind-  town  clerks.  At  each  polling  place  a  sufficient 
ing  altogether  tne  prohibitory  constitutional  number  of  voting  shelves  or  compartments  shall 
amendment.  The  vote  in  the  House  was  41  to  be  built  by  the  local  authorities,  at  least  one  for 
25  in  favor  of  submission,  and  in  the  Senate  21  each  100  voters,  and  in  no  case  fewer  than  three, 
to  16.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  next  so  constructed  that  in  the  marking  of  his  ballot 
Legislature,  meeting  in  May,  for  its  concurrence,  the  voter  shall  be  screened  from  o&rvation.  A 
On  March  18  the  resignation  of  United  States  guard-rail  shall  be  so  constructed  that  no  one 
Senator  Jonathan  Chace  was  presented,  to  take  outside  can  approach  within  ten  feet  of  the  ballot- 
effect  at  once.  A  large  number  of  aspirants  for  boxes  or  compartments.  But  neither  the  ballot- 
the  office  appeared,  and  the  Republican  members  boxes  nor  the  compartments  shall  be  hidden  from 
were  unable  to  unite  on  a  candidate.  The  first  the  yiew  of  those  just  outside  the  rail.  The 
ballot  to  choose  a  successor  was  taken  in  each  voter,  on  receiving  a  folded  official  ballot  from 
House  on  March  26,  and  resulted  as  follows :  Sen-  the  election  officer,  shall  go  inside  the  rail  to  one 
ate— Nathan  F.  Dixon  22,  George  P.  Wetmore  5,  of  the  compartments  and  prepare  his  ballot  by 
Olney  Arnold  6,  Le  Baron  B.  Colt  1,  scattering  marking  a  cross  opposite  the  name  of  the  persons 
2 ;  House — Dixon  19,  Wetmore  23,  Arnold  10,  to  be  voted  for.  He  shall  then  fold  the  ballot 
Colt  4,  Thomas  Durfee  5,  R.  H.  I.  Goddard  4,  and  deposit  it  in  the  ballot-box.  No  ballot  that 
Royal  C.  Taft  1.  Arnold  was  the  Democratic  lacks  the  official  indorsement  on  the  back  shall 
candidate.  Ei^ht  ballots  were  subsequently  tak-  be  received  or  counted.  Not  more  than  four 
en  in  joint  session  before  a  choice  was  made.  On  voters  in  excess  of  the  number  of  compartments 
the  last  ballot,  April  10,  Dixon,  who  had  been  the  shall  be  allowed  within  the  rail  at  one  time.  No 
leading  candidate  throughout,  received  51  votes,  ballots  can  be  taken  from  the  polling  place, 
or  one  more  than  a  majority,  Wetmore  41,  Ar-  Penalties  are  imposed  upon  any  person  who 
nold  4,  and  Colt  2.  allows  his  ballot  to  be  seen  by  another,  who  shall 

A  ballot-reform  law,  similar  to  the  Massachu-  make  any  mark  upon  his  ballot  by  which  it  may 

setts  act,  was  one  of  the  most  important  results  be  identified,  or  wno  shall  interfere  in  any  way 

of  the  session.    It  provides  that —  with  any  voter  inside  the  rail.    Other  acts  of  the 

session  \iref6  &s  f ollo^ir  * 
All  ballots  cast  in  elections  for  electors  of  PrcsideDt 

mdVice-Presidentof  the  United  States,  Represent-  Providing  for  an  enrollment  of  all  male  dUaens 

tivesinthe  Congress  of  the  United  States,  general  offi-  ^boye  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  State  on  May  15, 

cere  ot  the  State,  and  mem bers  of  the  General  Assam-  1339              ./  *               -« 

bly,  and  all  ballots  upon  any  proposed  amendment  to  lYoviding  for  the  assessment  in  each  town  and  city 

the  Constitution  of  the  State  submitted  to  the  electow  ^f  ^n  annual  poll  tax  of  $1,  or  of  so  much  as  with 

tor  approval,  after  the  llwt  day  ot  June,  m  the  year  other  taxes  shil  amount  to  $1,  for  each  peison  taxed, 

1889,  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  at  public  ex-  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  pubUc 

penso,  as  hereinafter  provided.  schools. 

Each  ballot  shall   cantain  the  names  of  all  Establishing  a  system  of  lustration,  which  re- 

A^A  i^  *^  u^  «^f^  #^»  «r;f k  ♦!,«;«  ^^^lA^^^r.  quires  all  voters  to  register  with  the  town  clerk  on  or 

candidates  to,  be  voted  for,  with  their  residence  ^^^^^  ^^^  gl  of  each  year;  but  pereons  already  re«r- 

(street  and  number,  if  any),  and  the  party  to  istered,  who  have  paid  a  property  tax  of  $1  or  mor« 

which  they  belong.    They  shall  be  arranged  un-  during  the  vear  preceding,  are  not  required  to  register 

der  the  designation  of  the  office  for  which  they  again  in  onler  to  vote. 

are  candidates,  except  that  presidential  electors  Establishing  a  soldiers'  home ;  appropriating  $50,- 

may  be  grouped  under  the  name  of  the  party  ^?/or  Jan^.  and  buildincs ;  creating  a  State  board  of 

nominating  them.    Blank  spaces  shall  be  left  for  ^^l^^'^^  ^Mlu^^"^  ^I'*"  ^V''  'T'^lS^ l^u ^"S! ' 

'.".*.   0         ^  .,  „.  .,  ^  .*  ♦««  ^„„  ^:„u  «.«  :«  directing  that  the  secretary  of  such  board  shall  be  the 

writing  m  names  that  the  voter  may  wish  to  m-  g^!^^^  ^^.^^         t,  who  shall  aid  soldiers  in  seeking 

scrt.     Nominations  of  candidates  must  be  sent  pensions,  free  of  charge. 

to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  charged  with  Providing  that  the  railroad   oommissioner  sha]! 

preparing  the  ballots.     The  nomination  papers  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  three 

of  any  candidate  chosen  at  a  convention  or  cau-  years,  and  givmg  him  power  to  summon  and  pay 

cus  of  any  party  which  received  at  least  2  per  witnesses.                                .     -      ,          , 

cent,  of  the  total  vote  at  the  last  preceding  elec-  ^^'^'"^^  ^^^  «&«  ^^  ^^^^  ^  f«™^«*  *«>  fourteen 

tion  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  seci-e-  ^^^^blishing,  and  adding  to  the  oiT?aniied  militia, 

tary  of  such  convention  or  caucus.     The  nomi-  |;^vo  companies  of  naval  battalion,  to  be  called  the 

nation  papers  of  all  other  candidates  must  be  Naval  Reserve  Artillery  and  the  Naval  Reserve  Top- 

signed  by  a  designated  number  of  voters,  500  pedo  Company. 
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The  General  Asfiemblv,  elected  in  April,  met  Ah  the  present  attitude  of  both  of  the  dominant  po- 

for  its  first   session   in*  Newport   on   May  28.  l^tical  parties  in  this  State,  as  shown  by  recent  and 

There  was  no  choice  for  State  oflScers  by  the  proposed  legislative  action,  ^vea  no  hone  of  efficient 

(general.  The  two  Houses,  in  joint  se^ion,  elected  ^^i          ^j^h  ^  ^^  this  one  important  issue, 

the  Republican  candidate.  Herbert  W.  Ladd,  for  We  most  heartily  protest  agaiiut  the  resubmission 

Governor,  by  a  vote  of  58  to  48  for  John  W.  of  the  Prohibitory  amendment,  as  huffioient  time  has 

Davis,  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  chose  the  not  elapsed  to  te^t  its  value,  nor  have  faithAil  officials 

Republican  candidates  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  m  a  rul©  heen  yet  elected  to  secure  its  honest  enlbroe- 

Secretary  of  State,  and  General  Treasurer  by  a  °^®°^ 

similar  vote.    On  May  29  William  C.  Townsend  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Provi- 

was  chosen  Stot«  Auditor  for  the  ensuing  year,  dence  on  March  12,  and  renominated  the  ticket 

that  office  being  annually  filled  by  election  of  the  of  last  year:  For  Governor,  John  W.  Davis; 

General  Assembly.    On  May  80  the  submission  Lieutenant-Governor,  Howard  Smith  ;  Secretory 

resolution  for  rescinding  the  prohibitory  amend-  of  Stote,  Edwin  D.  McGuinness ;  Treasurer,  John 

ment,  which  was  passed  by  the  previous  General  G.   Perry ;  Attorney-General,  Ziba  0.  Slocum. 

Assembly  in  March,  was  again  adopted,  and  pro-  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

vision  was  made  for  a  vote  on  the  rescinding       mv.  „u;„««.^  .„ j  .v^««,-«^«*  «,^ ..-  ^f ur    .. 

■*        A,     1.               •111.'               1         ckJ\  rne  Ultimate  and  permanent  success  of  a  republican 

amendment  at  a  special  election  on  June  20.  fo„i  of  government  Sust  depend  largelv  upoi  the  re- 

Ihe  time  when  the  new  ballot  law  should  go  inte  gpect  and  support  which  the  people  give  to  the  laws 

effect  was  postponed  from  June  1  to  June  80,  in  of  which  they  are  themselves  tiie  auDiors.    The  fifth 

order  that  the  special  election  might  not  be  gov-  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  by  a  vote  of 

emed  by  ite  provisions.  The  Assembly  adjourned  1®*»  *han  one  half  of  the  voting  population,  has  been, 

on  May  81,  to  meet  at  Providence  in  January,  »?<*  f^U^  "»»  op^nly,  notoriously,  and  systematically 

but,  as  the  prohibitory  amendment  was  rescind^  I«h^^^  •^ir^nn^ti!!  w^^i"!^^                 ®lr^ 

at  the  Jun^lectionTan  earlier  meeting  became  JlSfniv^^^^^ 

necessary.    On  July  1  a  special  session  was  called  and  threatened  financial  embarraspiieiit  of  Uie  State 

by  Gov.  Ladd,  to  meet  in  Providence  on  July  9,  which  it  has  entailed,  remains  almost  univcreally  un- 

for  the  purpose  of  enacting  license  laws.    The  enforced.    Conscnative  citizens  of  all  classes,  and 

Assembly  appointed  on  the  first  day  a  joint  com-  without  respect  of  partv,  are  callincr  for  its  resubmis- 

mittee  of  twelve  to  prepare  a  measure,  and  ad-  ^}^^  to  the  people.    The  Democratic  party  therefore 

joumed  till  July  16.   When  it  reassembled  a  draft  ^*:^*5'*f  *^  ***®  ?™*i^*^i?'  "^^^^^^cd'  ^  '^''ub- 

Jx#  o  i^{ii  w<>o  »»AOA««f<vri  K»  ♦k.'o  ,^^^U4^^^  ««j  mitted  to  the  people,  the  ultimate  and  supreme  au- 

of  a  bill  was  presented  by  this  committee,  and,  ^^^^^^    j^  caSe  it  should  be  repealed  by  tYie  people, 

after  much  discussion  and  many  disagreements  the  Democratic  party  pledges  ftself,  if  (ntmsted  by 

between  the  two  houses,  a  license  law  was  passed  the  people  with  the  administration  of  the  Government 

on  Aug.  1,  contoining  these  provisions :  of  tne  State,  to  the  enactment  of  such  legislation,  in 

-,,                .            ^  ,.              V  11  u         4  J  •    *i.  *^®  ^^^  of  local  option  and  restrictive  license,  as  shall 

The  power  to  grant  licenses  shall  bo  vested  m  the  ^nd  to  check  the  flood  of  intemperance  and  demorali- 

town  councils  of  the  several  towns,  and  m  hoards  ot  ^^tion  which  is  spreading  in  the  community  under  the 

commissioners  m  cities    such  boards  consisting  of  gy^^^n,  ^f  ftee  rum  and  an  unrestricted  liquor  traffic, 

three  members,  appomted  by  the  mavorH  and  remova-  which  now  prevails 

ble  by  thera^  for  cause.  If  10  per  cent  in  cities,  and  We  are  opposed  to  the  policv  puwued  by  the  Re- 
16  per  cent,  m  towns,  of  the  vptois  at  the  last  preced-  publican  party  of  rendering  tiie  exercise  of  the  ripht 
m^jjeneral  election  shdlDctition  therefor,  a  vote  may  Jf  (.uflfrage  difficult  and  onerous  by  unnecessaiy  re- 
be  taken  at  each  Apnl  election,  in  any  town  or  city,  -trictions  unon  reffistration.  and  advocntfi  th*  enact- 


£860 ;  in  towiw  of  from  6,000  to  15,000  inhabitimts;  bribery  and^TnTption  li'ou^eliSJtion^^'^""*^'" 
$300*  m  smaller  towns,  from  $200  to  $300.     Three 

fourtns  of  the  fees  shall  go  to  the  cities  or  towns,  and  On  March  21  the  Republican  State  Convention 

one  fourth  to  the  State.    Wholesale  dealere  mav  not  at  Providence  nominated*  for  Governor  Herbert 

sell  to  unlicensed  dealers,  nor  become  bail  for  violatore  W.  Ladd,  and  for  Lieutenant-Governor  Daniel 

of  tiie  law.    The  penalties  for  vioUtions  pf  tiie  law  q  Littlefield.    Secretary  of  SUte  Cross,  Treas- 

rango  from  $20  and  ooata  and  ten  days  in  jail  to  $100     „,^,  r^u^i,    ^„a    a  f  f/x.nl«-n«»»».i  n^^^L. 

an(f  costs  and  six  months  in  jail,    fecreens  must  be  "^'^  Clark   and  Attoniev-General  Rogere  were 

removed  on  Sundays.    There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  renominated.      Ihe  platform  contoms  the  fol- 

number  or  location  of  licensed  places,  except  that  a  lowing : 

majority  of  the  occupant*  and  owners  of  the  property  We  believe  that  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  General  As- 

within  200  feet  of  a  proposed  saloon  may  prevent  the  aembly  to  permit  tiic  people  of  t^e  State  to  pass  judjj- 

issue  of  a  license  to  such  saloon.  ment  upon  any  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 

_,             .  ,                    , .           _         .        ^    .  tion  whenever  an  opportunity  so  to  do  is  demanded 

The  special  session  adjourned  on  Aug.  1,  im-  by  any  large  number  of  citizens. 

mediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  We  reiterate  the  demand  which  has  been  made  in 

Political. — On  Feb.  22  the  Prohibitionists,  in  each  Republican  platform  since  the  adoption  of  the 

State  Convention  at  Providence,  opened  the  can-  ^^  amendment  for  the  fbll,  aealous,  and  impartial 

vass  by  nominating  the  following  ticket :  For  ^'L^T?'"^"^  ""if^l  ^*'^'''  ?**  especially  of  the  laws  en- 

Governor,  Harrison  I|.  Richa.^n ;  Lieutenant-  52^^h^o^^rw\^'^^^^^^                     o^LZt 

Governo^  Joshua  C.  Brown ;  Secretory  of  SUte,  crats,  who  have  wlUftilly  foiled  to  cnforoe  such  laws. 

Daniel   Howard  :   General  Treasurer,  Jason   P.  We  approve  the  action  of  the  Republican  Lcgisla- 

Hazard.    The  platform  included  the  following :  ture  in  aaopting  the  BaUot  Refonn  bill,  and  we  call 
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upon  the  public  offloere  who  will  be  charged  with  its  chosen,  six  were  to  be  sent  from  Newport  and 

execution  to  strive  for  its  honest  and  earnest  enforce-  one  each  from  Bristol  and  Cranston.    At  this 

™®°^  second  by-election  the  Republicans  elected  three 

A  few  days  before  this  convention  met,  the  of  the  Newport  delegation  and  each  of  the  mem- 

Oeneral  Assembly  had  pa^ssed,  with  the  aid  of  bers  from  Bristol  and  Cranston.    There  was  still 

Republican  votes,  a  resolution  proposing  to  re-  no  choice  for  three  members  from  Newport,  but 

scind  the  prohibitory  constitutional  amendment,  as  no  further  elections  were  allowed  by  law,  the 

Both  this  action  and  the  platform  declarations  three   members  of   the    preceding   Legislature 

above  quoted,  indicated  a  change  in  the  policy  of  whose  successors  had  not  been  chosen  (2  Repub- 

the  Republican  party  toward  the  amendment,  Hcans,  1  Democrat)  held  over  for  another  year, 

which  was  strongly  opposed  by  a  considerable  The  political  complexion  of  the  Assembly,  thus 

number  of  its  followers,  who  believed  that  pro-  finally  determined,  was  as  follows :  Senate— Re- 

hibition  had  not  received  a  fair  trial.    They  de-  publicans  26,  Democrats  10 ;  House — Republi- 

termined  to  join  with  other  friends  of  the  amend-  cans  34,  Democrats  38.    The  Republicans  were 

raent  in  forming  a  new  party  to  elect  State  of-  in  the  majority  in  joint  session,  and  the  election 

ficers  who  would  thoroughly  enforce  the  existing  of  the  Republican  candidates  for  the  State  offices 

law.    Assuming  the  name  of  "  Law-Enforcement  not  filled  oy  the  people  at  the  April  election  was 

Party,"  the  seceders  issued  a  call  for  a  conven-  assured.    A  large  majority  of  the  members  were 

tion  at  Providence  on  March  22.    This  conven-  in  favor  of  submitting  to  the  people  the  question 

tion  nominated  James  H.  Chace  for  Governor,  of  rescinding  the  prohibitory  amendment. 

Franklin  Metcalf  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  Prohibition  and   License. — The  report  of 

Barclay  Poster  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  Ed-  the  Chief  of  State  Police  for  the  four  months  of 

ward  A.  Greene  for  General  Treasurer.    Attor-  this  year  ending  May  7,  gives  the  following  fig- 

ney-General  Rogers,  the  Republican  candidate,  ures  from  the  sheriffs  and  police  officers  of  the 

was  recommended  for  re-election.    The  platform  State  regarding  the  enforcement  of  the  prohib- 

contained  the  following :  itory    laws   during   that   period :    Arrests    for 

We  are  opposed  to  the  resubmission  of  the  fifth  ^So°.!^"fnr?lllLl^L!^^^  ^^ 
amendment  tbpopular  vote  at  the  present  time  as  ^?««"  ^^^  '^^^^^^  8*^?»'  ^^ ;  for  illegal  keeping, 
uncalled  for  bv  the  people,  unwarranted  by  the  fecte,  54 ;  for  common  nui^nc^  19 ;  seizures,  328 ; 
and  not  justifl'ed  by  argrument.  We  demand  an  hon-  common  nuisances  believed  to  exist  but  not  pro- 
eat  effort  to  enforce  the  laws  already  enacted  and  to  ceeded  against,  278. 

maintain  the  Constitution  as  it  is.    We  favor  suoh  On  June  20  the  special  election  was  held  to 

legislation  as  experience  in  other  States  as  well  as  in  determine  whether  the  prohibitory  amendment 

^A^  T^r^^'l^*  ^  be  necessary  m  order  to  enforce  should  be  rescinded.    'Aree  fifths  of  the  total 

Article  V  of  the  amendment  to  the  ConsUtution.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  the 

In  the  few  weeks  before  the   April  election  rescinding  amendment ;  but  the  tide  of  popular 

each  of  the  four  parties  put  forth  strenuous  ef-  sentiment  set  strongly  in  its  favor,  and^  it  was 

forts.    The  issue  was  practically  between  prohi-  carried  by  a  vote  of  28,315  yeas  to  9,956  nays, 

bition  and  license,  with  the  Law-Enforcement  The  amendment  thereby  rescinded  was  adopted 

and  Prohibition  parties  on  the  one  side,  and  the  in  1886  by  a  vote  of  15,113  yeas  to  9.230  nays. 

Republican  and  Democratic  parties  on  the  other.  The  Governor  made  proclamation  of  this  result 

The  strength  of  the  Law-Enforcement  party  was  on  July  1,  and  at  the  same  time  called  an  extra 

unknown.    At  the  election  in  April  no  candi-  session  of  the  General  Asseinbly,  which  on  Aug. 

date  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  ex-  1  adopted  a  high-license  law  elsewhere  consid- 

cept  Ziba  0.  Slocum,  the  Democratic  nominee  ered.    This  act  went  into  effect  at  once.    Before 

for  Attornev-General ;  but  the  other  Democratic  the  end  of  the  year  532  licenses  had  been  granted 

nominees  obtained  considerable  pluralities  over  in  Providence,  or  one  to  every  222  people;  in 

the  Republican  candidates.    For  Governor  Davis  Pawtucket  133  were  granted,  or  one  to  every  172 


peo- 
were 
calf  3,559,  Brown  1,402.  The  vote  for  Secretary  granted — one  for  every  228  people, 
of  State  and  General  Treasurer  varied  but  little  RIFLES,  MILITARY.  The  term  "  small- 
from  these  figures.  For  Attorney-General  Slo-  arms"  ordnance  includes  military  weapons  carried 
cum  received  21,848  votes,  Rogers  20,991,  with  by  the  soldier,and  is  opposed  to  heavy  ordnance,  as 
16  scattering  votes.  At  the  same  election  mem-  cannon,  etc.  The  term  is  also  opposed  to  machine 
bers  of  the  General  Assembly  were  chosen  guns,  as  the  Gatling,  Maxim,  etc.  These  latter 
throughout  the  State.  A  majority  vote  was  fire  a  rapid  succession  of  bullets  from  a  stand  or 
necessary  to  elect,  and  the  contest  was  so  close  carriage,  and  are  by  some  called  "  secondary  bat- 
that  there  was  a  failure  to  elect  4  Senators  and  teries.  Up  to  September,  1854,  smooth-bore 
12  members  of  the  House.  Of  the  members  muzzle-loadmg  muskets  had  always  been  used 
chosen,  21  Senators  and  23  membere  of  the  in  battles  where  small  firearms  were  employed. 
House  were  Republicans,  and  10  Senators  and  The  first  battle  after  the  introduction  of  rifles 
37  members  of  tlie  House  were  Democrats.  Un-  was  the  Alma.  There  the  British  troops,  under 
der  the  Constitution  it  became  necessary  to  hold  Lord  Raglan,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the 
by-elections  in  the  towns  and  cities  where  there  fourth  division,  armed  with  rifles;  the  French 
had  been  a  failure  to  elect.  At  the  first  by-  had  certain  picked  corps  so  armed:  the  Rus- 
election  8  of  the  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  sians  had  very  few  rifies.  The  Russian  loss  in 
choice  of  Republicans,  while  for  the  remaining  8  three  hours  was  5,700  men,  or  nearly  one  fifth 
places  there  was  again  no  choice  and  a  trial  be-  of  their  entire  force,  which  was  about  double 
came  necessary.    Of  the  eight  members  to  be  that  of  their  opponents.     Since   the  Crimean 
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WsT,  colamna  bftve  never  been  actually  opposed 
to  lines.  Columns  can  not  exist  under  modern 
infantr;  fire,  and  it  is  infantry  fire  that  decides 
the  issue. 

In  1S.W  George  W.  Morse,  of  l»well,  Mass.. 
sent  lo  England,  for  trial  by  the  English  military 
service,  the  first  primed,  flanKed.  eipanslTe  me- 
tallic cartridge  ever  invented^  It  was  intended 
to  be  used  in  breech-loading  small-armf.  Morse's 
invention  was  tested  at  Hythe,  in  September  of 
that  year,  and  the  following  ia  an  extract  from 
the  re^irt  of  the  British  ofltcen  who  condemned 
the  primed  cartridge:  "  The  introduction  of  ful- 
minating powders  into  cartridges  is  a  dangerous 
element  in  their  construction,  and,  for  military 
service,  an  insuperable  objection.  The  manu- 
facture, the  packing,  and  carriage  become  alike 
dangerous,  and  these  alone,  the  committee  con- 
clades,  are  sufficient  reasons  tor  condemning  the 


ridicule.  When  Abraham  Lincoln  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (18U0)  it  was  the  only 
breech-loader  in  the  hands  of  troops  of  any  for- 
eign nation.  In  1861  the  smooth-bore  musket 
and  spherical  twill  had  been  superseded  by  the 
muzzle- loading  rifle  and  the  elongated  ball.  The 
principle  of  the  rifle  waa  not  welf  enough  under- 
stood to  lead  to  the  general  adaption  of  any 
particular  form  of  the  arm  as  the  best.  There 
was  much  variety. 

Credit  ia  due  to  the  Unitml  States  as  the 
birthplace  of  a  successful  breech-loading  system. 
When  the  civil  war  began,  the  infantry  of  the 
United  States  army  had  just  changed  its  muzile- 
loading  rifle.  In  1860  the  Maynard  primer  rifle 
was  changed  to  the  percussion  cap,  dcspit«  the 
protest  of  Gen.  Winflsld  Scott,  and  the  Spring- 
held  rifle,  muzzle- loading,  was  adopted  instead. 
As  late  as  December,   1861,  our  Chief  of  Ord- 


CoF.  Hope,  military  attacM  of  the  British  lega- 
tion at  Washington,  dissented.  There  is  not  now 
a  military  S rearm  in  the  world,  except  revolvers, 
in  use  in  any  army  in  which  the  combination  is 
not  used.  The  Morse  combination  made  the 
breech -loading  system  possible.  In  1H41,  in 
Pm.'aia,  some  IJreyse  breech-loading  needle-guns, 
paper  cartridge,  were  adopted.  This  has  been 
termed  the  original  of  the  modem  military  rifle, 
but  its  existence  did  not  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  nations  using  muzzle-loaders.  The  needle- 
gun  was  criticised  became  it  permitted  the  escape 
of  gas  at  the  breech,  and  because  it  was  |>oasible 
for  a  solijjer  to  waste  his  ammunition ;  the  latter 
especially  was  looked  upon  as  a  falal  defect,  for 
more  than  twentr-two  years  the  soundness  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  Itreyse  needle-gun  waa 
scarcely  questioned.  The  faults  of  the  arm  were 
apparent,  and  the  weapon   was   the  subject  of 


nance  condemned  the  Spi'neer  and  the  Henry 
system  (because  these  breech-loaders  required  a 
snecial  kind  of  ammunition  which  had  the  fulmi- 
nate, or  priming,  in  the  cartridge  itself.  Gen. 
Jam<>s  Ripley  also  said,  substantially,  that,  "  Con- 
sidering the  rapidity  of  discharge  attainable 
from  all  breech-loaders,  and  the  inconvenience 
from  the  additional  weight  of  the  aildilional 
cartridt^es  in  the  ordinary  use  of  a  magazine 
gun,  but  little  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
any  repeater." 

Despite  the  obstniclive  policy  mentioned, 
Americans  concentrated  their  minds  upon  im- 
provements in  imi>lcments  of  war.  and  demon- 
strated the  superority  of  their  inventive  capaci- 
ties and  manufactures.  Atterthe"Trent"aSair, 
Nov.  8,  1861,  j^ueen  Victoria  issued  a  proclama- 
tion prohibiting  the  further  exportation  of  ord- 
nance and  ordnance  stores  from  England.  Al- 
though  the   order  suspending   the  delivery  of 
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foreipi-made  BDmll-arms  was  rescind*^  '"  '" 
18^  the  inOui  was  checked  by  this  al 
At  that  liiue  tho  objections  to  bree 
small  arms  vrere  that  they  were  oo 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  from  fouling 
of  gea  at  the  Joints,  &nd  vanted  strengl 
to  the  lacilily  with  which  they  could 
it  was  asserted.  In  battle  the  soldier  1 
and  Are  without  refletrtion,  or  witht 
Hnd  whe[i  the  d<!cisive  moment  ehot 
he  would  have  exhausted  his  ammunil 
breech-loader    invented   liy  John   H. 

entcd  in  the  United  States  in  18 
years  before  the  Jean  Nichol 
breech-loader  was  introduced  into  thi 
service.     It  did  not  have  a  metallic  cat 

After  the  civil  war  began,  the  Sper 
zine  gun  proved  an  important  acnie 
small-arms  ordnance,  and  it  was  a  not 
in  the  triumph  of  the  national  Ion 
l864-'65.  It  was  the  first  repeatine 
was  tested  in  battle,  using  metalfu 
tridgea.  A  magazine  ride  ia  one  thai 
tains  in  itself,  or  attached  to  it,  a  sup 
ammunition  independent  of  that  in  tl 
dier's  belt  or  pouch. 

Eminent  military  men  felt  that  the 
sian  success  in  the  Schleswig-Holstei 
(1864)  was  due  more  to  their  soldiers  tl 
their  breech-loading  rifles.  In  1B«6 
the  repeated  success  of  the  Pnis-  j 
sians  with  their  Dreyse  breech-loaii-  m 
era  over  the  Werndl  rifle  of  Austria  " 
occasioned  a  rush  by  important 
military  powera  for  small-arms  loaded 
the  breech.  During  these  ware  the  Pr 
breech-loader  was  tested  in  battle 
opened— as  wars  always  do— a  new  ■ 
tactics.  So,  too.  in  the  Franco  -  Oi 
struggle  of  1870-'71,  when  the  P 
troops  were  also  equipped  with  a  h 
loader,  the  Chassepot.  The  desire  ( 
the  dread  of  conquest  necessitated  a  r 
tion  in  matters  of  ordnance.  All  n: 
wars  have  been  short,  sharp,  and  quick 
There  are  28,000,000  men  in  Europe  1 
drawn  into  the  next  European  war.  1 
public  cost  for  their  suppc)rt  ia  »600,0 

On  March  4,  1861.  the  United  Stal 
hand  336,788  smooth-bore  flint  and 
muskets.  73,544  rifled  muskets,  and  3i 
In  addition  we  owned  nineteen  differe 
of  breech-loading  carbines.  The  Chief  o 
purchased,  in  open  market  and  from  r 
1,055,862  foreign  rifles,  870,617  rifl 
States  pattern  muskets,  luid  113,034  o 
bores.  There  were  fabricated  that  ' 
United  Stales  armory  805,537  riflej 
The  total  of  smooth-bores  was  449.( 
rifles  1.550.61)8.  By  June  30, 1868,  the 
ber  of  small-arms  had  increased  to 
The  losses  by  wear  and  tear  during  ' 
of  active  warfare  were  for  infantry  ab 
cent,  per  annum. 

In  January,  1866,  Gen.  Winfield  t 
was  directed  to  report  what  form  i 
should  be  adopted  for  breech-loadir 
and  carbines,  and  what  form  of  con 
muskets  from  muzde-loading  should  I 
After  testing  32  varieties  of  breech-lo 
kels  and  17  varieties  ot  breech-loadir.^ —, 
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Gen.  Hnncock  reported  in  faror  of  -45 
caliber  for  muskets,  and  the  be 
"  iiowder  from  M  to  70  grains, ' 


of  1)0W( 

bail  f  re 


500  grain: 
r    uwO.       1 


Hurl 
Uen.  John  M.  Svhofleld  was  •» 
select  the  6  bc»t  palt^msof  mu 
infantry.  After  examining  M 
of  breech-toad  ing  muaketa  and 
carbines  and  pistols,  he  recommt 
Remington.  Springfield,  and  Sh 
tern  of  breecn- leading,  as  su] 
others  in  the  order  named,  ai 
superior  for  adoption  by  the  Ooi 
without  further  trial  in  the  ] 
troops.     In  1870,  the  Chief  of  ( 

Silacvd  in  the  hands  of  compnni 
antr/  and  cavalry,  for  twelve 
trial,  muskets  and  carbines  of  ea 
above  -  named  systems,  and  e,\t 
Ward -Burton  syetem.  Two  ye 
Congress  passed  an  act  under  tti 
ions  of  wlich  Qen.  Alfred  H.  T 
ordered  to  recommend  a  breed 
system  for  muskets  and  carbin 
adopted  for  our  military  scrvie 
system,  when  adopted,  1" '' 


carbines  for  the  military  serv- 
ice.   After  the  trial  and  esara- 

9  varieties  of  breech-loaders  in 
use  by  (oreiffn  nations,  Gen, 
Terry  <in  Irtay.  18^)  recom- 
mended that  the  Sprinfcfleld 
breech-loading  system  t>e  adopt- 
ed for  the  military  service  of 
the  United  SUtes.  We  still 
adhere  to  that  system. 

Some  of  the  foreign  systems 
examined  by  Qen.  Terrr  were 
the  Martini-Henry  (EnelishX 
Chassepot  (French).  Dreyse 
needle  (German),  Mauser  (Pruii. 
sia),  Werndl  (Austrian).  Ber- 
dan  (Russian),  Vetterii  (Sriss), 
and  Werder  (Bavarian),  also, 
the  Spanish  Remington.  Four 
of  these  nine  varieties  named 
were  of  American  origin. 

The  weight  of  the  Spring- 
field ride  decided  on  was  H-siS 
pounds,  and  the  trigger  wasad- 
justed  to  pull  oS  at  from  six 
to  eight  pounds. 

In  FeCiruary,  1881.  Congress 
appropriated  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  small-Hrms  at  national 
factories  $300,000.  (If  ihis 
amount,  $50,0(10  was  directed 
to  be  expended  in  the  manu- 
facture or  purchase  of  maga- 
zine guns,  to  be  selected  by  a 
board  of  oRlcrr)!  to  be  amioi'nt- 
eil  by  the  Secretary  ol  War. 
Forty  giinn  were  stibmilti'd. 
The  principal  onea  were  Ihe 
James  P.  I*e.  Chaffee-  K.^'ce. 
Uotchkiss.  Spencer-Lee.   Mar- 
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tini,  Remington  •  Keene,  Burton,  Springfield- 
Jones,  Elliott,  Dean,  Kussell-Liverntore,  Tnibue, 
and  Boeh.  Two  foreign  guns  were  presenled  bj 
Joseph  Schulhof,  of  Austria,  and  F.  Vetlerli,  o( 
Schaffhail^en,  Switzerland.  The  board  reported 
that  the  Lee,  the  Chnffee-Repoe,  and  the  Uol-ch- 
kisa  po^essed  efflciency  as  si n^le- loaders. and  con- 
sidering saFety,  case  of  loading,  rapidit;  of  fire, 
endurance,  moderate  weight,  and  aimplidty  of 
construction,  it  recommended  them  in  the  order 
named.  The  Spencer-  Lee  was  mentioned  as 
possessing  novel  and  meritorious  features. 

Ten  years  ago  Switzerland  was  the  only  coun- 
try whose  forces  were  armed  with  a  repeating 
rifle.  The  lapse  of  ten  vears  finds  six  of  the 
nations  mentioned  feverishly  engaged  in  chang- 
ing their  small-arms  system.     When   one  eai- 


that,  from  the  little  that  can  be  leftrned  of  tbe 
magHzine  systems  abroad,  he  is  persuaded  that 
nothing  is  t«  be  gained  by  baste  at  this  juncture, 
as  the  Springfield  will  continue  to  serve  tbe  pur- 
pose and  the  best  interests  of  the  army  long 
enough  to  enable  the  determination  finally  on  * 
magazine  gun  that  will  do  credit  to  the  invent- 
iie  genius  of  the  people. 

For  mora  than  twenty-flve  years  Amerkarw 
have  been  engaged  in  improving  the  Springfield 
riQu  and  its  ammunition.  Its  parts  are  int«r- 
changeable,  and  it  has  been  tested  by  extenHve, 
acenrate,  and  woll-deaigned  eiporimBnlg.  To 
ascertain  its  tensile  strength,  the  barrel  of  the 
Springfield  rifle  has  been  filled  with  lead  so 
tightly  secured  that  the  servioe  charge— seventy 
grains  of  gunpowder — whan  exploded  in  ttie 


culates  the  eipenditnre  involved  in  buying  or 
making  halt  a  million  rifles,  the  immense  cost 
of  rearming  a  nation  with  small-arms  becomes 
appreciable.  The  Sprinefipld  rifle  costs  tl3.13, 
'  the  Lee  $14.12.  the  Ilotchkisa  |I6.5S,  the  Chaf- 
fee-Reeeo  »33.S5. 

The  Lee,  C'hafTee- Recce,  and  Hotchkiss  maga- 
zine guns  were  issued  to  selpclo.1  companies  of 
our  army  for  trial  by  troops.  After  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  reports  rendered,  Gen.  Ben- 
et,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  December.  1885.  that  he  was  satisfied 
that  neither  of  thexe  mst^ine  jfuns  should  be 
adopted  and  substituted  for  the  Springfield  rille. 
He  rifts  since  reported  that  an  effective  and  sim- 
ple magazine  gun  has  become  a  necessity,  but 


able  to  stand  at  least  48.000  pounds  to  the  sqnara 
inch.  It  has  been  tried  wilh  charges  of  com- 
pressed powder,  smokeless  propellents,  perforated 
cartrid)^.  Ilebler  cartridges,  and  every  conceiv- 
able variety  of  projectile. 

To  European  nations,  these  ineemant  chanKia 
of  riDe.  ammunition,  etc..  are  almost  synony- 
mous wilh  bankruptcy.  Franco,  Anstria.  Italy. 
Belfium.  Portugal.  Prussia,  Oennany,  and  Eng- 
land have  either  adopted,  or  are  about  to  adopt 
new  oreonverleil  rifles,  with  calibers  varying  but 
little  from  -Sl-inch. 

When  the  United  States  Ordnance  l>ep«rt- 
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ment  siperiment«d  to  find  out  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  len^h  of  barrel  of  the  Springfield 
rifie,  it  waa  found  tliat  with  a  barrel  112  inches 
lonff,  using  TO  graina  of  powder  and  regulation 
bulTet,  there  was  scarcely  any  smoke  and  Tery 
little  noise  accompanying  the  exploeion,  while 
with  a  barrel  only  5  inches  in  length  there  was 
k  cloud  ot  emoke  and  a  deafening  noiw.  These 
phenomena  are  natural  results  of  the  complete 
combustion  ot  the  charge  in  the  bore.  In  the 
neftT  future  the  common  block  gunpowder  will 
be  entirely  fupetseded  as  a  motive  force  in  guns. 
It  is  time  that  the  mechanical  mixture  known  as 


been  used  in  all  portable  firearms  ever  since, 
should  be  nupersede*)  by  a  chemical  mixture, 
smokeless,  noiseless,  odorless,  stable,  without  re- 
coil, and  a  more  po'werful  pu»her  than  gunpowder. 
The  term  "  pusher ''  is  used  advisedly ;  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  blow  and  a  push;  we  want 
a  pushing  propellent  for  our  rifles,  not  a  rending 
explosive.  Using  the  Springfieid  rifle  imd  serv- 
ice ammunition,  the  penetration  at  ranges  ot 
8,iM>0  yards  is  about  three  inches  in  pine  wotNl ; 
energy  corresponding  to  a  penetration  of  one 
inch  in  nine  is  held  to  be  sufficient  to  inflict  a 
wound  dangerous  enough  to  put  a  man  out  ot 
action.  For  reasons  both  humane  and  politic  it 
is  better  to  wound  a  man  in  action  than  to  kill 
him.  The  time  of  flight  for  the  tSpringfield  bullet 
in  traversing  3,000  yards  is  seventeen  and  three 
quarter  seconds. 

An  e:itire  chapter  could  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  o(  the  motion  of  bullets.  In  the  barrel 
of  the  Springfield  rille  are  three  grooves;  they 
ore  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  barrel ;  the  twist 
is  unitonn  from  left,  to  right,  that  is,  the  groove 
on  the  top  turns  from  the  left  t«  the  right,  and 
makes  one  turn  in  33  inches.  The  bullet  in 
rooving  through  the  barrel  thus  receives  a  mo- 
tion of  rotation  around  its  longer  axis.  When 
it  reaches  the  muzzle,  the  points  on  the  surface 
have  an  axial  motion  ot  m  feet  a  second.    In 


^ards,  it  is  1 !(  inches ;  at  800  yards,  it  is  over  5 
laches;  at  200  yards  it  is  exactly  3  incfaee;  and  at 
100  yards,  it  is  over  1  inch.  Until  1SH4,  drift  wf 4 
compensated  for  by  the  lateral  adjustment  of  the 


i 


^ 


slide  upon  the  rear  sight.  Ot  course,  the  slide 
had  to  oe  moved  sliehrly  to  the  left.  For  this 
lateral  adjustment  of  the  sight,  a  knowledge  was 
requisite  of  the  force  or  velocity  and  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  of  the  value  o'f  one  point  on 
the  wind-gauge  in  overcoming  the  motion  of  the 
bullet,  due  to  drift  and  the  wind,  at  different 
ranges.  A  wind  blowing  directly  from  the  front 
(thst  is.  from  the  direction  of  the  target),  is  called 
a  twelve  o'clock  wind ;  one  directly  from  the  left 
and  across  the  line  of  Are,  a  nine  o'clock  wind, 
and  so  on.  In  1884.  Col.  Adelbert  R,  Bufflngton, 
U.  S.  A.,  invented  a  rear  sight  which  has  since 
been  used  for  the  Springfield  rifle  and  carbine. 
When  the  sight  is  idjusted 
tor  the  necessary  elevation, 
it  Butomaticallv  corrects  for 
drift.  As  at  200  vards,  the 
drift  of  the  rifle  liullet  Is  8 
inches  to  the  right,  the  Buf- 
flngton sight  caniies  the  sol- 
dier to  aim  nearly  i  point 
to  the  left  of  the  objective. 
At  200  yard  range,  I  point 


the  > 
a  tor  a 


i  gauge 


inguofte,  it  spin/.     A  lateral   r 


orijjht.  the  bullet  deviates  to  the  right  of  the 
plane  ot  Are.  This  deviation  is  called  "drift." 
At  000  yards,  the  drift  is  over  16  inches ;  at  COO 


I  acting  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
flre  with  a  velocity  of  about 
8  miles  an  hour  for  rifle  fir- 
ing, and  about  10  miles  an 
hour  for  carbine  firing. 

Breech-loading  rifles  may 

be  divided  as  follows:  1,  sin- 

cle- loaders,  like  the  Spring- 

fleld :  8,  single-loaders  and 

mbined :  S.single-loaders withmaga- 


wlth  n. 


it-offtolhr 


magazine,  like  the  Winchester  and  the  Austrian 
Manlicher;    5.   experimental   repeaters:  (I.  de- 
tached magnzines,  like  the  James  P.  Iiee  gun. 
Repeating  rifles  may  be  divided  into :  1,  tnose 
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whose  magazines  are  in  the  butt ;  2,  those  whose  magazine  guns.  The  result  was  the  adoption  of 
magazines  are  under  the  tiarrel ;  3,  those  whose  the  caliber  *31  Manlicher  and  a  compound  pro- 
magazines  are  over  the  barrel ;  and  4,  those  jectile  covered  with  steel.  Those  covered  with 
whose  magazines  are  under  the  breech.  With  copper  or  nickle  proved  too  expensive.  At  an 
reference  to  the  four  sub-divisions,  or  classes,  last  immense  cost  the  transformation  was  effected 
named,  the  Spencer  rifle  belonged  to  the  first  and  the  armament  of  the  Austrian  infantry  oom- 
class ;  no  nation  now  uses  a  repeater  of  the  first  pleted.  Herr  Nordenfeldt  imported  the  ma- 
class.  The  Winchester  rifle  belongs  to  the  second  chinery  for  the  manufacture  of  tncse  small-arms, 
group.  The  Bethel- Burton  belongs  to  the  third  and  set  up  a  factory  at  Pesth,  Hungary,  for  the 
class,  but  no  nation  now  uses  a  repeater  of  this  manufacture  of  the  rifles,  guaranteeing  400.000 
kind.  The  James  P.  Lee  belongs  to  the  fourth  to  be  delivered  in  two  years.  Hungary  allotted 
class.  All  of  these  rifles  are  American  in  their  the  land  on  which  the  factory  was  built  free  of 
origin  and  development.  The  military  rifles  rent,  and  exempted  the  property  from  taxes  for 
adopted  by  European  governments  are  briefly  flfteeen  years.  The  Fortelka  rifle  is  the  inven- 
enumerated  below,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  tion  of  a  blind  man.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ro- 
the  countries.  tary  velocity  of  the  bullet  flred  from  this  rifle  is 
Austria.— The  old  type  of  Austrian  bullets  about  1,800  turns  in  a  second.  The  Kropatschek 
belonged  to  the  class  of  solid  expandin^^  pro-  tubular  magazine  seven-shot  repeater  is  made  in 
jectiles— caliber,  *547;  length  of  millet  m  cal-  Austria.  This  rifle  has  been  adopted  by  Chili 
ibers,  1*84 ;  weight  of  bullet,  450  grains ;  fired  and  Portugal,  and  also  by  the  French  navy, 
from  a  barrel  having  one  twist  in  62  inches.  In  France  is  producing  arms  on  her  own  account, 
these  old-pattern  rifles,  Austria  utilized  the  in-  and  the  adoption  of  the  Kropatschek  of  Austrian 
vention  of  Col.  Thouvenin.  consisting  of  a  spin-  make  by  that  country  is  singular, 
die  attached  to  the  breech  screw,  which  fitted  BsTaria. — Although  Bavaria  is  a  part  of  the 
into  the  bullet  as  the  finger  into  a  thimble.  German  Empire  it  is  here  considered  separately 
This  was  not  to  aid  in  the  expansion  of  the  bul-  because  of  its  separate  armament  and  because  it 
let,  but  to  give  it  an  invariable  position  with  was  not  until  after  the  seven  weeks  of  war  with 
reference  to  the  powder,  and  thus  secure  uni-  Austria  in  1866  that  the  Bavarians  succumbed 
formity  of  action.  Then  came  the  breech  load-  to  the  homogeneous  power  of  Prussia  and  be- 
ing Wemdl  rifle,  weight  0*04  pounds,  having  a  came  imbued  with  the  principle  that  the  strong- 
cartridge  weighing  655  grains.  No  rifle  of  the  est  power  should  have  the  sway  and  Bavari- 
Wenidl  class  now  exists,  so  far  as  known.  Its  ans  put  away  the  local  hatred  fostered  in  past 
peculiarity  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  breech-  times  and  forgot  and  forgave  everything  for  the 
block  rotated  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  sake  of  a  common  fatherland.  The  success  of 
of  the  barrel  and  below  it.  About  1877  Austria  the  French  Chassepot  in  1870-'71  would  have 
adopted  a  new  cartridge  for  the  Wemdl,  and,  meant,  the  Bavarians  knew,  the  restoration  of 
by  the  change,  passed  from  one  of  the  lowest  to  the  Rhenish  confederation  and  the  political  im- 
the  highest  position  in  Europe  in  the  order  of  potency  of  all  Germany. 

merit  of  military  rifles.  In  1885  the  great  arms  In  1846  the  Wahrendorf  breech-loader  was  in- 
factory  at  Steyr  began  to  work  night  and  day  at  vented,  but  it  was  too  slow  in  action  to  be  long 
the  manufacture  of  the  Manlicher  repeater.  The  retained.  Different  systems  of  breech-loadins 
Lee  gun,  the  invention  of  an  American,  can  be  arms  have  been  tried,  accepted,  and  abandoned 
used  either  as  a  single-loader  or  as  a  repeater,  in  Bavaria  since  Germany  first  used  them  in 
It  has  a  detachable  magazine;  each  magazine  warfare.  It  was  not  until  after  1866  that  south 
holds  five  cartridges,  and  when  it  is  desired  for  Germany  began  to  organize  according  to  the 
use  as  a  repeater,  the  magazine  is  placed  in  a  Prussian  system  and  to  introduce  Prussian  tac- 
hollow  frame  beneath  the  breach.  The  manipu-  tics  and  regulations.  In  that  year  Baden  and 
lation  of  the  Lee  involves  a  straight  backward  Wurtemberg  had  adopted  the  Dreyse  needle-gun 
and  forward  motion,  so  that  the  gun  may  be  and  the  Prussian  drill.  The  Bavarian  infantry 
fired  again  and  again  without  taking  it  from  the  then  carried  a  different  rifle — the  converted 
shoulder.  It  is  claimed  that  a  full  magazine  Podewills.  In  1869  the  Bavarian  army  adopted 
can  be  substituted  for  an  empty  one  in  two  sec-  the  Werder  rifle,  the  alleged  invention  of  J.  L. 
onds.  The  balance  of  the  piece  is  not  disturbed  Werder,  of  Nuremberg.  This  rifle  belonged  to 
each  time  that  the  gun  is  fired,  as  is  the  case  in  the  class  of  falling  breech-blocks,  of  which  the 
the  other  magazine  systems,  where  the  cartridges  Peabody,  the  invention  of  a  Boston  man,  was 
are  carried  either  in  the  butt  or  under  the  barrel,  the  exponent  in  this  country.  The  caliber  of 
Both  Austria  and  Austria-Hungary  have  discard-  the  Werder  was '435  inch;  length  of  barrel,  35 
ed  the  Wemdl  rifle  and  have  adopted  the  small-  inches ;  twist,  one  turn  in  22  inches ;  weight  of 
caliber  Manlicher,  which  is  an  obvious  plagia-  piece,  unloaded,  9*75  pounds.  The  Bavarian 
rism  upon  the  old-stvle  Lee.  T^e  disadvantage  rifle  factory  at  Hamburg  is  reported  to  be  work- 
of  the  Manlicher  is  that  it  can  not  be  used  as  a  ing  in  feverish  hast«  on  a  new  weapon  of  reduced 
single-loader.  The  improved  I^ee  is  free  from  caliber.  Exact  data  can  not  be  given,  but  it  is 
this  grave  drawback.  The  Manlicher  adopted  said  that  it  differs  from  most  other  guns  of  its 
by  Austria  in  1885  had  a  caliber  of  -433 ;  weight  class,  &s  the  breech-block  is  opened  and  closed 
of  bullet,  371  grains;  twist,  one  turn  in  21*6  by  the  hammer  instead  of  the  lever-guard,  ^v- 
inches;  length  of  bullet,  2*33  times  the  caliber,  ing,  it  is  claimed,  greater  safety  and  ease  of  ma- 
in 1889  Austria  adopted  a  more  effective  ex-  nipulation,  especially  when  the  soldier  loads 
plosive  and  an  improved  cartridp:e,  and  began  while  lying  on  the  ground, 
experimental  trials  with  Herr  Schulhoff's  im-  Belgium.— The  system  of  alteration  of  breech- 
proved  small-caliber  Manlicher,  and  also  with  loaders  adopted  in  ^arch,  1867,  by  the  Belgian 
the  Fortelka,  the  Jurmitschek,  and  the  Salvatore  Government   was   the   Albini  -  Braendlin,  and 
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closely  resembled  the  Springfield  system  of  the  to,  the  inventors  named.  Thirty  years  ago,  two 
United  States.  In  appearance,  this  rifle  is  like  Americans,  named  William  Gardner  and  Helm, 
the  Muir-Montstorm ;  the  breech  is  closed  by  a  patented  breech-loading  guns,  each  having  fixed 
block,  which  turns  over  on  the  top  of  the  barrel  chambers  and  movable  bak-rels ;  the  barrel  of  the 
for  loading.  The  bore  was  '448  mch  when  the  Gardner  slid  forward  and  backward  on  wayscon*> 
arm  was  first  adopted  (that  is,  seven  decimals  nected  with  the  butt  stock.  The  Helm  had  a 
smaller  than  the  Martini- Hen rv),  but  it  was  sub-  fixed  chamber  closed  by  a  movable  barnel.  An* 
sequently  increased  so  as  to  take  the  *577  Snider  other  peculiar  feature  of  the  arm,  which  t)en«> 
cartridge.  The  Albini-Braendlin  was  succeeded  mark  does  not  appear  to  have  imitated,  was  the 
by  the  Fosberry  rifle,  carrying  the  Berdan  brass-  connection  of  the  tumbler  with  a  movable  butt 
drawn  cartridge,  the  same  as  the  Russian.  This  plate  so  arranged  that  by  pres^ine  the  piece 
cartridge  is  the  invention  of  an  American,  against  the  shoulder,  in  aiming,  the  hammer 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  Belgian  volunteers  was  simultaneously  cocked.  The  Danish  War 
were  armed  with  the  Comblam  sinj^le  -  shot  Department  announces  that,  by  coating  the  lead- 
breech-loader  of  the  pattern  now  in  use  m  BraziL  en  Wl  with  copper  and  by  pressing  the  powder 

King  Leopold  ordered  100,000  Nagant,  caliber  in  the  cartridge,  a  velocity  of  160  feet  above  any 
81,  magazine  rifies  to  be  made  at  the  small-arm  mentioned  by  the  Austrian  Minister  of  War  has 
factory  at  Lidge  and  at  Luttioh.  The  Nagant  is  been  obtained.  The  Austrian  Manlicher  (model 
similar  to  the  Manlicher,  which,  in  turn,  is  a  of  1865)  has  an  initial  velocity  of  1,57S  feet  a 
modification  of  our  Ijee  gun.  The  Brussels  mili-  second.  Assuming  the  statement  of  the  Danish 
tary  journals  give  results  of  recent  tests  made  minbter  to  be  correctly  reported,  the  copper 
there  with  the  French  Pralon  mag^ine  rifle,  bullet  has  an  initial  velocity  of  1,725  feet.  The 
The  energy  concealed  in  a  million  rifles  of  the  Danish  army  of  35,000  men  was  formerly  armed 
latest  improved  pattern  commands  respect  The  with  the  Remington  rifle.  Had  Denmark  been 
hatred  and  the  dread  and  the  jealous  rivalrv  of  provided  with  this  rifle  in  1864,  Prussian  success 
nations  is  indicated  by  one  significant  fact.  For  would  have  been  doubtful, 
news  items  about  the  French  armament^  one  has  On  Oct.  13,  1887,  at  the  West-Side  Driving 
only  to  read  the  '*  Deutsche  Heeres  Zeitung.*'  Park,  Chicago,  at  the  200-yards,  all-comers,  in- 
For  facts  and  details  concerning  Prussian  ord-  dividual  rifie  competition,  the  Scandinavian  serv- 
nance,  one  refers  to  the  ^*  Revue  du  Cercle  Mill-  ice  rifies  in  the  nands  of  H jalmer  Levi,  Lieut 
taire"or  the  **  Revue  Militaire  de  rEtranger."  Land,  and  Sergeants  Jorgensen  and  Heminsen, 
**La  Revue  Militaire  Beige"  (Brussels)  reports  of  the  Danish  service,  failed  to  demonstrate  any 
that  Germany  has  obtained  specimens  of  the  claims  to  superiority  over  the  Springfield.  Re- 
French  Lebel  gun,  with  samples  of  the  cartridges  garding  the  weapons  merely  as  smgle-shot  rifles, 
and  smokeless  powder  belonging  to  it,  and  has  the  "Enfield-Martini,  the  Berdan,  and  the  Jarman 
manufactured  copies  of  them.  In  order  to  find  were  un<^uestionably  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
out  what  any  nation  of  military  importance  is  large-cahbered  rifles  in  military  service  in  £u- 
doing  in  the  way  of  armament,  it  is  only  neces-  rope.  Their  power  is  limited  only  by  the  power 
sary  to  read  the  journals  of  a  rival  nation.  The  of  the  shooter  to  with.^tand  the  effect  of  recoil 
most  misleading  and  absurd,  even  impossible,  and  to  use  a  heavy  piece.  The  momentum  of 
statements  are  being  constantly  publishea.  Thus  the  bullet,  up  to  the  time  of  its  leaving  t  he  muz- 
the  ^me  of  menace  and  bluster  goes  on.  The  zle,  is  equal  (neglecting  the  weight  and  motion 
patriotism  and  the  passions  of  the  masses  are  of  the  gas  generated  by  the  gunpowder  charge) 
adroitly  played  upon  in  order  to  obtain  the  to  that  of  the  gun  backward  at  any  instant.  Sup- 
means  to  pay  for  new  munitions  of  war.  posing  the  gun  to  weigh  150  times  as  much  as 

DenmarK. — ^The  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  bullet,  it  will  acquire  a  velocity  against  the 

a  small-caliber  rifle  has  been  settled  afiirmatively  shoulder  equal  to  the  one  hundrecf  and  fiftieth 

in  Europe.    The  status  of  peace  or  the  result  of  part  of  that  acquired  by  the  bullet.    This  velo- 

war  throughout  Europe  depends  upon  the  rifle  city  measures  the  severity  of  the  recoil,  and  the 

used.    Denmark  was  one  of  the  flrst  nations  to  heavier  the  gun  and  the  more   powerful  the 

devote  attention  to  an  8-millimetre,  or  '31-inch  shooter,  the  more  momentum  can  he  aO'ord  to 

caliber  cartridge,  using  compressed  powder  and  impart  to  his  bullet.    The  limit  of  power  lies  in 

a  leaden  ball  coated  with  copper.    According  to  the  recoil  when  ordinary  gunpowder  is  used, 

the  **  Vort  Forsvar,"  the  initial  velocity  of  the  England. — The  engravings  on  page  742  il- 

new  rifle  is  1,700  Danish  feet  a  second,  and  a  ro-  lustrate  the  caliber  and  lengths  of  the  English 

tary  velocity  of  1,800  turns  a  second  is  claimed  small-arm  bullets  since  spherical  ones  were  su- 

for  this  bullet  fired  from  the  new  Danish  rifle,  perseded  by  elongated  projectiles,  -81  being  the 

which  is  a  combination  of  the  American   Lee  caliber  of  the  new  magazine  rifle  whose  adoption 

magazine,  with  a  small  -  caliber  barrel.    It  is  for  the  British  service  will  soon  be  made  public, 

called  the  Hebler  Lee.  England  thus  hopes  to  obtain  from  the  rapid 

According  to  a  recent  number  of  the  semi-offi-  change  of  small-arms  armament  and  projectiles 

cial  **  Berlingske  Tidende,"  the  new  repeating  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  French  Lebel 

rifle  of  Capt  Wadsen  and  Lieut.  Rasmussen  is  and  the  German  Hebler  rifles.    The  caliber  '577 

to  be  introduced  in  the  Danish  army.    In  this  was  used  with  the  Snider  cartridge:  the  caliber 

rifle  the  barrel  is  not  flxed  to  the  stock,  but  is  '310  projectile  will  be  us(>d  with  the  Metford  Lee 

secured  by  a  spring.    In  flring,  the  barrel  is  maeazine  gun. 

forced  backward,  by  which  motion  the  bottom  The  American  Lee  system  has  been  adopted 

plate  of  the  breech  is  opened,  the  empty  cartridge  by  the  committee  ap|K)iiited  to  select  a  magazine 

ejected,  and  a  fresh  cartridge  put  forward  into  gun  for  England.    The  "  Broad  Arrow,"  of  Jan. 

its  place,  the  magazine  holding  six  cartridges.  14,  1888,  says:  **The  conclusion  arrived  at  by 

This  principle  ia  not  original  with,  or  peculiar  the  committee  is  that   the  Metford  system  of 
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rifling  with  the  Lee  bolt-action  and  Lee  detach- 
able magazine  is  to  be  the  pattern  of  our  future 
small-arm."  The  ** Array  and  Navy  Gazette" 
adds :  '*  The  new  arm  is  of  the  same  length  as  the 


.S77 


,450 


.400 


.310 


present  service  rifle,  carries  the  oil-bottle  and  rag 
m  the  butt,  and  weighs,  with  its  magazine,  only  9 
pounds  8  ounces.  The  caliber  is  '303  inch ;  the 
oullet,  cased  with  copper,  weighs  217  grains ;  and 
the  charge  is  77  ^rams  of  compressed  powder. 
The  magazine,  which  is  detachable  at  will,  holds 
ei^ht  cartridges,  and  lies  just  in  front  of  the 
tggger-guard  and  under  the  action.  There  is  no 
perceptible  recoil;  this  fact  alone,  apart  from 
Its  other  good  Qualities  and  general  nandiftess, 
should  commend  the  new  weapon  to  our  soldiers. 
Six  hundred  rifles  have  been  issued  for  the  ex- 
periment at  Aldershot,  in  which  a  smokeless 
compressed  powder  is  to  be  used."  Thus  the 
American  invention,  the  Lee,  stolen  by  Austria, 
and  renamed  the  Manlicher,  and  adopted  by 
Austria,  Austria  -  Hungarv,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
and  Mexico,  has  receiv^  the  further  approval  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Lee  rifle  was  fully  tested  and 
reported  upon  during  the  autumn  of  1872  by  the 
small-armsordnanceooard,  whereof  Maj.-Gen.  Al- 
fred H.  Terry,  United  States  army,  was  president. 
France. — When  the  German  militarV  authori- 
ties flrst  engaged  in  their  harried  and  tmsatis^ 
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factory  conversion  of  the  single-loading  Mau- 
ser into  a  clumsy  under-barrel  fixed,  tubular, 
spring-fed,  slow-charging  magazine  arm,  France 


abandoned  the  Gras  single  -  loader  (model  of 
1874),  and  rejected  the  Chalons,  and,  in  October, 
1888,  it  was  given  out  that  the  French  troops 
had  been  re-armed  with  a  very  smtUl-bore  repeat- 
er named  after  its  inventor,  Lebel  (model  of 
1886).  The  exact  pattern  of  the  arm  was  jealously 
guarded,  and  an  ignorant  enthusiasm  became 
wide-«pread  regarding  the  properties  of  the  smoke- 
less chemical  propellent  anu  hardened  lead  or 
steel-coated  or  ferro-nickel  compound  projectile 
used  in  the  soundless  Lebel  cartridge.  The  Le- 
bel, it  was  said,  was  without  recoil,  and  the  new 
propellent,  made  by  Capt  Vielle,  non-fouling, 
non-heating,  stable,  and  giving  a  pressure  of 
34,800  pounds  to  a  2d2-grain  projectile  and  in- 
itial velocity  of  2,020  feet  a  second.  Bismarck 
is  alleged  to  have  said  that  the  best  guarantee  of 
peace  with  France  lay  in  the  deliouescent  prop- 
erties of  the  Lebel  powder.  The  French  Minis- 
ter of  War  published  a  suflScient  description  of 
the  weapon  in  "Instructions  sur  Tarmement 
I'infantne."  The  Lebel  is  a  bolt-action  weapon, 
a  modification  of  the  Kropatschek,  in  use  in  the 
French  navy  since  1878.  The  principal  modifi- 
cation is  in  the  caliber,  which  has  been  reduced 
from  *472  inch  to  *315  inch.  The  magazine  is 
parallel  with  the  barrel  and  below  it.  The  car- 
tridges are  placed  end  on  end.  A  spring,  with  a 
button  on  the  end,  forces  the  cartndges  toward 
the  rear  into  a  species  of  spoon,  by  which  the 
cartridge«is  raised  into  the  chamber  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sliding  breech-block.  A  detent  pre- 
vents the  next  cartridge  from  finding  its  way 
under  the  spoon.  By  means  of  the  thumb  but- 
ton, the  repeating  mechanism  can  be  locked,  and 
the  rifle  can  then  be  flred  as  an  ordinary  breech- 
loader. The  looking  and  percussion  mechanism 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Gras  rifle.  The 
weapon  measures  over  all,  with  the  sword  bayo- 
net, 4  feet  3f  inches,  and  weighs  9f  pounds  witii 
eight  cartridges  in  the  magazine.  The  barrel  is 
externally  of  flve  faces,  and  is  rather  thicker 
than  usuaL  It  is  29*33  inches  long.  Its  interior 
is  rifled  by  means  of  four  grooves,  each  *15  milli- 
metre in  depth,  and  the  twist  is  from  right  to 
left.  Measured  from  the  bottom  of  the  grooves, 
the  caliber  is  '8149  of  an  inch.  The  riflmg  has 
a  twist  of  1  in  9*449  inches.  The  bullet,  which 
is  of  hardened  lead  or  low-^de  steel  coated 

with  nickel,  is  1*181  inch 
lon^,  and  weighs  231*48 
grams.  The  bayonet  has 
a  straight,  grooved  blade 
of  quadrangular  section, 
and  is  20*47  inches  long. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  hand 
weapon,  and  is  provided 
with  a  nickel-plated  hilt. 
At  220  yards,  it  is  said,  the  bullet  can  pierce  15 
inches  of  oak,  a  penetration  that  would  probably 
enable  it  to  traverse  the  bodies  of  three  men  in 
succession,  and  to  smash  through  every  bone  that 
it  might  encounter  on  the  way. 

In  France  there  are  8,200  machines  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  weapon.  France  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  the  origrinal  plant 
lor  making  the  Lebel.  The  dailv  output  has 
been  1,600.  Before  Nov.  1.  580,000  rifles  were 
made  and  delivered.  No  rifle  is  delivered  until 
5,000  cartridges  are  ready  for  it,  and  there  are 
14,000,000,000  cartridges  stored  in  the  magazines 
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throughout  the  country.  The  most  stringent  zine  rifle  in  place  of  the  single-loading  Wemdl, 
precautions  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  unau-  and  the  introduction  by  France  of  the  Lebel 
thorized  persons  from  obtaining  possession  of  pattern  in  place  of  the  Pralon,  Tramond,  Ems, 
an3r  of  the  new  powder,  the  exact  composition  of  Flechter,  or  Gras  (model  of  1874),  mav  or  may 
which  is  now  the  sole  secret  connectea  with  the  not  have  been  determining  causes  in  the  altera- 
Lebel  rifle.  Any  cartridges  that  are  temporarily  tion  by  the  Germans  of  the  11-millimetres  caliber 
in  the  hands  of  troops  have  to  be  examined  and  Mauser  to  an  arm  of  repetition.  The  Mauser, 
counted  by  a  commissioned  officer  at  intervals  of  when  originally  manufactured  at  Ilion,  N.  Y., 
three  hours,  and  it  is  said  that  it  has  been  an-  was  a  single-loader.  It  is  now  made  at  Obem- 
nounced  that  the  punishment  for  opening  a  car-  dorf-on-the-Necker,  Germany.  When  adopted 
tridge  will  be  imprisonment  for  ten  years  with  bv  the  Germans,  f^ter  the  war  of  1870-'71  with 
hard  labor.  The  French  private  is  not  supposed  France,  it  was  a  modification  of  the  Chassepot 
to  know  even  the  color  of  the  propellent  tnat  he  system  adopted  to  the  use  of  the  metallic  gas- 
uses.  It  is  said  that  the  new  powder  absorbs  check  cartridge  as  a  substitute  for  the  Drevse 
humidity,  and  that  it  is  unstable,  especially  in  needle-gun,  which  used  a  paper  cartridge.  The 
hot  climates.  To  test  this  point,  the  German  Mauser  has  a  fixed  chamber  closed  by  a  movable 
Government  is  said  to  have  obtained  and  ana-  bi^eech  block  to  slide  in  the  axis  of  the  piece  by 
lyzed  specimens  of  the  chemical  powder,  and  to  direct  action — ^i.  e.,  a  bolt  moved  by  a  concealed 
have  sent  out  a  quantity  to  be  experimented  with  lock.  At  first  the  Germans  attempted  to  alter 
in  the  German  settlements  in  Africa.  Schnitzels  the  Mauser  into  an  arm  of  repetition  without 
powder,  like  sawdust  powder,  contains  a  species  decreasing  the  calibNer,  '438  inch,  having  a  tubu- 
of  gun-cotton  made  from  wood,  mixed  with  other  lar  marine  under  the  barrel,  after  the  Ameri-' 
combustible  substances.  It  produces  but  a  mild  can  Wmchester  pattern :  but  the  ballistic  prop- 
report,  and  leaves  little  or  no  residuum  to  foul  erties  of  the  converted  arm  proved  so  far  behind 
the  piece.  These  are  all  decided  advantages  for  the  modem'  standard  that  a  total  change  of 
a  sporting  powder,  and  in  many  cases  would  be  small-arm  armament  became  necessary.  Ameri- 
desirable  m  a  military  powder ;  but,  unfortunate-  can  inventors  instituted  suits  for  reclamation 
Jy,  these  powders  sometimes  develop  such  abnor-  and  damages,  claiming  that  the  gun  machinery 
mal  pressures  as  to  burst  the  gun,  and  this  is  a  used  was  made  after  the  drawings  of  American 
condition  more  likely  to  obtain  in  military  rifles  inventions  protected  by  patents.  When  the  in- 
than  in  fowling-pieces,  which  are  discharged  so  adequacy  of  the  converted  Mauser  was  found  to 
infrequently  that  the  barrel  remains  cool.  be  due  to  defects  inherent  in  the  rifle  itself — ^the 

The  extent  to  which  the  propelling  force  of  chief  fault  being  its  too  great  caliber  and  the 

the  Lebel  powder  exceeds  that  of  the  old-time  alleged  fact  that  its  extreme  range  was  only 

military  gunpowder  is  unquestioned.   Smokeless  8,21!^  yards — it  is  said  that  700,000  stand  were 

powder  originated  in  America  more  than  ten  sold  by  the  German  authorities  to  Turkey,  Rou- 

years  ago,  only  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  mania,  and  China,  at  a  l«*ge  reduction  in  price, 

the  world  in  foreign  countries,  and,  as  usual,  and  the  manufacture  of  800,000additional  mag»- 

France  has  taken  the  lead  in  utilizing  it;  but  its  zine  rifles  of  caliber  8  millimetres  carrying  a 

practical  use,  like  that  of  a  new  arm,  is  of  doubt-  projectile  weighing  886  ^ins,  was  begun.    The 

f ul  value  unless  her  fighting  machines  are  called  Mauser  cartridge  nead  is  solid,  and  has  an  ex- 

ujpon  to  emplojr  such  soon.    The  fighting  ma-  terior  primer  invented  by  Col.  Hiram  Berdan, 

chine  of  any  nation  is  the  product  of  two  factors,  an  American.    Skilled  workmen  were  efnployed 

the  gun  and  the  soldier ;  but  the  rapid  develop-  night  and  day  in  turning  out  the  new-con- 

ment  in  ordnance  matters  is  such  that  scien-  verted  Mauser,  with  which  to  give  the  German 

tific  investi^tion  and  practical  mechanics  may,  troops  an  assured  military  superiority  and  moral 

probably  will,  soon  render  both  the  Lebel  and  force.     Some  authorities  place  the  number  of 

its  cartridge  obsolete.     This  fact  has  not  do-  these  altered  magazine  rines  of  the  second  lot 

terred  France  from  changing  its  arm  -  caliber,  converted  at  1,500,000,  and  indicate  the  contract 

projectile,  and  propellent— a  change  that  most  price  paid,  apart  from  the  original  value  of  the 

modem  nations  have  imitated  or  will  imitate,  unconverted  Mauser,  at  |5.45  per  gun. 

The  length  of  the  Lebel  bullet,  it  will  be  noted,  German  mechanics  failed  on  the  second  trial 

is  grreatly  in  excess  of  its  diameter.     A  pro-  to  make  as  good  an  arm  as  was  hoped  for.    This 

jectilo  of  such  dimensions  can  only  be  prevent-  was  accounted  for  by  their  alleged  imperfect 

cd  from  upsetting  and  be  given  steadiness  in  its  knowledge  of  the  machinery  employed,  which 

flight  by  increasing  its  rotation.     This  can  only  was  of  American  inception,  and  the  weapon  was 

bo  effected  by  increasing  the  twist     The  ei-  discarded.    Germany  then  found  that  she  had 

feet  of  increase  of  twist  and  decrease  of  caliber  not  suitable  powder  and  bullet.    The  relation 

is  to  increase  the  retardation.    The  Lebel  bullet  between  the  propellent,  caliber,  and  projectile, 

is  said  to  revolve  at  a  speed  of  1,000  revolutions  and  requisite  ballastic  properties  of  tne  rifle  it- 

a  second.    At  an  elevation  of  15"  a  range  of  self,  rather  than  economic  considerations,  were 

nearly  3,800  yards  is  claimed  for  the  Lebel.    It  earnestly  and  thoroughly  studied  with  a  view  to 

is  deficient  iii  "shock/*  as  all  light  bullets  are.  obtaining  the  proper  relation  between  the  arm, 

The  Lebel  powder  is  light  brown.    When  first  charge,  caliber,  and  bullet.    A  German  commis- 

made  it  has  the  appearance  of  large  sheets  of  sion  on  small  arms  was  appointed,  and  held  fre- 

glue,  which,  for  small  arms,  is  cut  into  square  quent  secret  sessions,  to  decide  upon  a  magazine 

grains,  and  for  guns  of  large  caliber  into  long  gun  to  supersede  the  Mauser, 

strips,  which  are  packed  in  tne  gim  like  wax  ta-  In  the  matter  of  projectiles,  systematic  and  ex- 

pers  in  a  box.  haustive  experiments  were  made  with  bullets  of 

Germany. — The  adoption  by  Austria  of  the  harder  metal  than  any  compound  of  lead,  as  steel 

small-caliber  *31  Manlicher  repeating  fixed  maga-  of  various  grades,  solid  copper,  nickel,  etc.    The 
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Rubin  bullet  consists  of  a  copper  or  nickel  skin,  can  storage  system  for  cartridges  was  afterward 
not  soldered  to  an  inside  lead  core ;  the  Lorenz  substantially  adopted  for  use  in  the  French  navy, 
bullet  is  soldered  to  the  lead  core  and  consoli-  also  by  the  land  forces  of  Portugal  and  ChilL 
dated  by  hydraulic  pressure  into  one  solid  homo-  To  the  small-arm  having  the  fixed  under-tubular 
geneous  mass.  The  caliber  investigations  and  masazine  invented  by  Mr.  Jennings,  and  modi- 
projectiles  of  Prof.  Hebler  were  considered,  fled  by  Winchester,  was  given  the  name  Kropat- 
llerr  P.  Salcher  and  Herren  Mach  made  instan-  schek.  The  Lebel  rifle,  with  which  the  infantry 
taneous  photographs  of  bullets  having  a  velocity  of  France  are  now  armed,  retains  the  Kropat- 
of  1,730  feet  a  second  to  determine  the  waves  schek  magazine  system ;  the  cartridges  are  placed 
formed  in  the  air  displaced  by  the  motion  of  va-  beneath  the  barrel  in  the  forearm  of  the  stock, 
rious  kinds  and  shapes  of  small-arm  projectiles.  Italy. — Italy  has  been  so  long  classifled  as  a 
These  and  other  interesting  experiments  were  military  power  of  the  second  order  that  it  is  sur- 
mode  at  the  Spandau  Firing-School,  organized  in  prising  to  know  that  her  regular  army  comprises 
1854  for  the  stud^  and  practice  of  arms  and  am-  more  than  750,000  men,  with  a  war  footing  of 
munition  in  use  m  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  nearly  $2,000,000,  maintained  at  an  annual  cost 
trial  of  arms  adopted  in  the  military  service  of  of  more  than  $41,000,000.  Her  small-arms  arma- 
foreign  nations.  ment  includes  the  Vetterli  and  the  Vitali-Vetterli, 

German  chemists  and  military  experts  are  still  both  of  which  are  well-tested  single-loaders,  or 
directing  their  efforts  to  the  development  of  in-  repeaters,  at  will ;  the  Cei,  a  magazine  ^un, 
creased  strength  in  what  is  popularly  called  gun-  hitherto  untried ;  and  the  Freddi  and  the  Pieri- 
powder  for  small-arms  ordnance,  rather  than  in  experimental  recoil  single-loaders  with  magazine 
exploiting  with  a  modem  substitute;  keeping  attachment.  The  Vitali  boltgim  has  a  maga- 
constantly  in  view  the  fact  that  none  of  the  mill-  zine  flzed  under  the  shoe,  into  which  four  cart- 
tary  explosives,  such  as  are  used  in  torpedoes  and  ridges,  packed  in  a  card-board  box,  are  pushed 
for  mining,  can  be  utilized  with  safety  as  pro-  from  above.  This  is  avowedly  only  a  tcmponuy 
jecting  agents  in  any  portable  small  arm.  High  expedient,  pending  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
explosives  and  such  mixtures  as  Designolle*s  or  proved  weapon.  A  recent  issue  of  a  military 
Brugere^s  powders  are  rejected  by  them  as  being  journal  called  '*  Revista  d'Arti^^leira  e  Oenio,*' 
too  violent  for  use  as  propelling  agents  in  what-  published  in  Rome,  has  a  description  of  smoke- 
ever  rifle  they  may  adopt.  less  gunpowder ;  an  account  of  tne  results  of  the 

The  new  German  repetition  small-arm  of  1889  labors  of  the  Italian  officers  who  are  building  a 
is  practically  identical  with  the  American  Rem-  small-arm  factory  in  Morocco  for  the  Sultan  ; 
ington-Keeiie  magazine  gun  tested  in  the  autumn  also  data  of  the  infantry  rifles  in  nse  in  the  dif- 
of  1881  by  a  board  oi  officers  of  the  United  States  ferent  armies  of  the  world.  The  "  Revista  Mar- 
army,  under  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  ittima "  publishes  the  new  ree^ulations  made 
the  manufacture  or  purchase  of  magazine  guns,  necessary  by  the  adoption  of  the  Vitali  repeating 
and  is  fully  described  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  rifle  in  the  Italian  army,  particular  reference 
of  Ordnance  for  1882.  The  gun  is  admitted  by  being  had  to  the  number  of  cartridges  that  non- 
the  Germans  to  be  merely  **an  arm  of  transi-  commissioned  officers,  bandsmen,  and  privates 
tion.' '  The  future  small-arm  of  the  German  are  in  future  to  carry.  Privates  of  Italian  in- 
army  will  be  one  of  gradual  growth,  and  only  fantry  each  carry  ninty-six  rounds  of  ammuni- 
flnaliy  made  up  of  successive  improvements  ren-  tion.  The  Freddi  and  Pieri  recoil  rifles,  like  the 
dered  necessary  to  correct  defects  developed  in  Maxim  and  Paulson,  utilize  the  force  of  the  re- 
the  hands  of  the  soldier.  When  the  Germans  coil.  When  the  charge  of  gunpowder  contained 
flnally  acquire  the  much-needed  smokeless  pow-  in  a  gun  is  flred,  the  sudden  expansion  of  the 
der,  now  being  sought  for  by  all  military  powers,  powder  into  many  times  its  former  bulk  acts 
the  standard  regulation  small-arm  will  be  fixed,  with  equal  force  in  every  direction.  As  the  re- 
The  Duttenhofer  powder  now  used  by  Germany  sistance  offered  by  the  ball  is  far  less  than  that 
seems  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  adoption.  of  the  gun,  it  is  forced  to  a  great  distance ;  but 

After  Sedan  the  French  abandoned  the  Chasse-  the  gun  must,  nevertheless,  feel  the  reaction  and 
pot  for  the  Gras  (model  of  1874),  a  single-loading  is  driven  backward.  This  is  called  the  recoil,  or 
arm.  About  1885  Col.  Gras  visited  the  United  "  kick."  In  big  guns,  the  gim  and  shot  remain- 
States  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  himself  ing  the  same,  the  recoil  is  proportionate  to  the 
with  American  gun-making  machines  and  pro-  charge,  and  means  are  employed  to  check  or  con- 
cesses.  During  the  next  thirty  months  Gens,  trol  it.  But  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  buffers 
Gras,  Tramond,  and  Luzeux  and  Col.  Lebel  and  friction  checks  are  not  practicable  with 
jointly  gave  their  names  to  special  repeaters.  On  rifles.  Some  sportsmen  have  recoil  pads,  or 
Nov.  1, 1888,  the  Lebel  (model  of  1886)  rifle,  hav-  steel  or  rubber  springs,  attached  to  the  butts  of 
ing  the  American  tubular  magazine  under  the  their  rifles  or  against  the  shoulder.  These  ap- 
barrel,  was  issued  to  the  French  army.  pliances  enable  them  to  flre  heavy  charges  with 

About  1848  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  in-  impunity.    By  using  the  gunsling  in  the  flring 

vented  a  magazine  gun  whose  cartridges  were  positions  so  popular  in  our  army  to-day,  many 

stored  in   a  flxed    tube  extending  lengthwise  times  the  recoil  of  the  service  Springfield  can  be 

under  the  barrel.    In  1863  a  Connecticut  firm,  sustained  without  inconvenience.    The  augraen- 

the  Winchester  Arms  Company,  sent  this  maga-  tation  of  power  and  accuracy  has  been  believed 

zine  gun  to  a  small-arms  board  in  Switzerland,  to  be  attamed  only  by  increased  charges,  which. 

Because  of  its  original  features,  it  was  awarded  in  turn,  mean  increased  "  kick." 

a  prize  of  one  thousand  francs.   In  1869  the  Gov-  Many  conflicting  opinions  are  held  on  the  sub- 

ernment  of  Switzerland  adopted  a  native  modi-  ject  of  recoil.     By  the  Freddi  invention  the 

flcation  of    the    Jennings- Winchester    tubular  severity  of  recoil  is  not  only  reduced,  but  the 

magazine  rifle  called  the  Vetterli.    The  Ameri-  force  of  discharge  is  made  to  assist  the  soldier  in 
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reloading,  recocking,  and  reflring  the  rifle.  By  Portugal.— The  desire  for,  or  the  dread  of 
the  Maxim  invention,  with  continued  pressure  of  conquest  nas  impelled  every  European  nation  of 
the  finger  u|)on  the  trigger  after  the  first  dis-  importance  to  improvement  and  enlargement  of 
charge,  the  piece  will  load  and  fire  automatically  its  armament.  Peace  can  be  compelled  by  any 
to  the  extent  of  its  magazine,  which  contains  nation  that  has  the  highest  military  strength, 
seven  cartridges.  When  it  is  desired  to  fire  Portugal,  too,  is  waking  up.  Some  time  aeo 
single  shots,  pressure  upon  the  trigger  must  be  she  adopted  the  Gueoez-Kropatschek  single- 
released  after  each  discbarge.  The  Paulson  re-  loader,  with  magazine  attachment,  40,000  of 
coil  rifle— machine  gun,  rather— does  the  same  which  have  been  ordered  from  an  Austrian  gun- 
thing,  and  more  too;  the  rearward  motion  of  the  factory.  This  rifle  is :  Caliber,  828;  bullet,  264 
breech-block,  under  the  action  of  the  fsaes,  com-  grains;  length  of  bullet  in  calibers,  4-09;  fired 
presses,  as  it  moves,  a  strong  spiral  spnng  and  ex-  irom  a  barrel  having  one  twist  in  11*8  inches, 
tracts  the  old  shell,  after  whicn  the  wonderful  in-  It  is  a  bolt  gtin,  carries  five  cartridges  in  a  box, 
yention  goes  on  acting  on  a  system  of  levers  that  and  has  an  initial  velocity  of  1,678  feet  a  second, 
work  a  revolving  drum  under  the  receiver,  which  About  1865  the  Portuguese  adopted,  or  used, 
latter  supplies  a  new  cartridge ;  the  cartridge  is  the  Snider  rifle  extensively.  The  inventor  of  this 
then  automatically  pressed  into  place  in  the  cham-  rifle,  Jacob  Snider,  is  a  Philadelphian.  As  many 
berby  the  breech-block  as  it  returns  under  the  ac-  as  80,000  shots  have  been  flred  from  a  single 
tion  of  the  spring.  If  the  flnger-pressure  on  the  rifle  of  this  make  without  affecting  its  efilciency. 
trigger  is  continued,  the  gun  goes  off  by  itself.  There  has  been  a  general  rush  in  Portugal,  as  in 
Allthat  the  soldier  has  to  do  is  to  keep  the  fun  France  and  Italy,  toward  bullets  of  the  least  ob- 
at  his  shoulder.  As  a  clock  automatically  stnkes  tainable  caliber.  The  action  of  Portugal  has  not 
the  hours,  so  do  these  recoil  rifles  deliver  their  been  governed  by  any  general  principle  or  plan, 
shots :  but  no  winding-up  process  is  required.  She  has  rushed  iiito  the  field  oi  experiment  like 
The  distinguishing  feature  ox  the  Freddi  rifle  is  a  blind  man.  When  a  condition  is  imposed  that 
the  attempt  to  reduce  recoil  and  utilize  the  force  a  bullet,  impelled  b^  gunpowder,  shall  be  in  ex- 
of  discharge  by  allowing  the  barrel  a  motion  of  cess  of  four  calibers  in  length,  a  reduction  in  the 
translation  at  the  time  of  discharge,  a  strong  barrel  causes  an  increase  in  retardation.  A  de- 
spiral  spring  being  attached  to  resist  this  motion  crease  in  caliber  is  at  the  expense  of  a  great  sacri- 
and  bring  it  back  to  its  proper  position.  The  floe  of  power.  In  order  to  compensate  for  the 
breech-block  goes  back  with  it,  but,  by  means  of  loss  of  ener^  incident  to  the  reduction  of  caliber, 
a  stop,  is  prevented  from  returning,  and  thus  the  a  new  motive  power  to  supersede  gunpowder, 
empty  shell  is  extracted.  The  new  cartridge  is  and  of  greater  strength,  is  everywhere  sought 
then  inserted  into  the  receiver,  and,  by  pressing  for.  Attempts  are  being  made  at  Aldershot, 
a  button,  the  breech-lock  is  closed  by  a  spring  England,  to  utilize  other  explosives  than  gun- 
forcing  the  cartridge  into  the  chamber  and  cock-  powder  for  use  in  military  rifles.  In  many  other 
ing  the  firing-pin.  This  process  is  almost  simul-  localities  the  efforts  of  thought,  invention,  and 
taneous,  and  is  performed  so  rapidljr  as  hardly  experiment  have  been  directed  toward  ways  and 
to  be  perceptible  to  the  eye.  A  quick-loading  means  by  which  new  explosives  can  be  made 
device,  consisting  of  a  leather  case  attached  to  serviceable  in  rifles.  Portugal  has  vegetated  in 
the  side  of  the  gun,  enables  the  soldier  to  flre  such  a  state  of  inglorious  apathy  that  no  devel- 
twenty-four  shots  a  minute.  It  is  claimed  that  opment  in  the  implements  of  war&re  is  looked 
the  spiral  spring  used  in  this  rifle  diminishes  for  in  that  country. 

the  severity  of  recoil,  and  the  weight  of  the  gun  Bnssla.— In  1868  Russia  bought  80,000  Berdan 

has  therefore  been  reduced  from  ten  pounds  to  rifles  in  the  United  States,  and  80,000  more  were 

seven  pounds.  bought  at  Birmingham,  England,  in  1870.    At 

The  recoil  of  our  Springfleld  rifle  is  about  174  the  close  of  the  last  war  between  Russia  and 

pounds.    The  Freddi  has  a  caliber  of  -815;  88  Turkey,  she  had  1,120,000  of  these  rifles  on  hand, 

grains  of  powder ;  bullet  weighs  225  grains ;  In  1867  a  Swede  named  Karle  presented  to  the 

length  of  bullet  in  caliber,  8*67 ;  initial  velocity,  Russian  Oovemment  a  breech-loader  of  his  own 

1,6S)  feet  a  second.     The  Italian  Pieri  rifle  is  invention.    About  200,000  Cossack  rifles,  caliber 

more  powerful  than  the  German  Hebler.    The  '55, 176-grain  bullet,  one  twist  in  45  inches,  were 

Pieri  has  a  caliber  of  *828 ;  83  grains  of  powder ;  altered  to  the  Karle  system.    Not  lonpr  afterward 

bullet  weighs  284  grains ;  length  of  bullet  in  an  Austrian  named  Krenk  offered  a  rifle  adapted 

calibres,  4*8 ;  twist,  one  turn  in  12*1  inches ;  in-  to    the    metallic    cartridge.     His    system  was 

itial  velocity,  2,057  feet ;  at  an  angle  of  flfteen  adopted,  and  more  than  1,000,000  guns  were 

degrees  it  has  a  range  of  8,108  yards.    The  rapid  converted.    The  Russian  troops,  during  the  war 

twist,  to  give  proper  rotation  to  the  long  bullet,  of  1877-'78,  were  armed  with  the  Krenk.    The 

is  a  necessary  evil.  Bordan  rifle  is  classified  with  our  own  Spring- 

The  Vitali-Vetterli  (model  of  1887)  has  a  call-  field,  and  has  a  fixed  chamber  closed  by  a  mov- 

ber  of  '414:  charge,  62  grains  of  powder;  bullet  able  breech-block,  which  rotates  about  an  axis  at 

weighs  312  grains ;  length  of  bullet  in  calibers,  ninety  degrees  to  the  axis  of  the  barrel  and  in 

2*24 ;  twist,  one  turn  in  26*28  inches ;   initial  front.    Trials  have  been  had  in  Russia  with  the 

velocity,  1,480  feet  a  second.  Berdan  single-loader  and  the  Mossin  magazine 

Our  word  '*  pistol  "  is  derived  from  the  word  rifle.  The  American  Berdan,  with  Vasmoudi's 
pistallo.  The  pistol  was  first  made  at  Perugia,  quick-loading  device,  has  been  retained, 
where  was  first  made  a  small  hand  cannon  about  Oens.  Dragomiroff  and  Shebecheff  have  pub- 
seven  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  In  the  Dres-  lished  articles  against  the  alleged  advantages  of 
den  Museum  there  is  a  wheel-lock  pistol  of  the  the  adoption  of  any  magazine  repeating  rifle, 
sixteenth  century,  which  is  the  most  ancient  The  former  says  that  the  present  arming  of 
weapon  of  this  kind  in  existence.  European  troops  with  magazine  weapons  is  due 
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solely  to  the  force  of  imitation  and  exampie  set  About  1600  the  rifle  began  to  be  used  as  a  mill- 

by  the  inordinate  military  rivalry  between  France  tary  weapon  for  firing  spherical  bullets.  In  1729 

and  Germany.    The  ^neral  recommends  the  re-  it  was  found  that  good  results  could  be  attained 

tention  of  the  American  Berdan  rifle,  only  with  by  using  oblong  projectiles  of  elliptical  form; 

a  smaller  caliber,  preyed  powder,  and    steel-  hence  the  Lancaster  elliptical  rifle.    But  Spain 

gointed  bullets.   Gen.  Shebecneff  asserts  that  the  did  not  manifest  enterprise  enough  to  follow 

ermans  are  not  pleased  with  their  new  maga-  these  or  succeeding  military  improvements  upon 

zine  weapon,  the  converted  Mauser.    The  great  her  ancient  muskete,  and  Europe  no  longer  trem- 

objections  are,  first,  the  time  taken  to  replenish  bles  with  fear  at  the  armament  of  the  descend- 

the  magazine,  and,  second,  the  alteration  of  the  ants  of  the  warlike  hidalgoes.     Almost  every 

trim  or  balance  of  the  weapon  as  each  shot  is  nation  has  elaborated  some  system,  or  stolen  one, 

withdrawn  from  the  tubular  maeazine  under  the  of  small-arms  armament  except  Spain.    Sfmnish 

barrel  and  fired.    This  latter  difficulty  can  be  infantry  are  armed  with  the  Remington  rifle  of 

overcome  only  by  incessantly  practicing  with  American  manufacture. 

ball-cartridges  until  the  changing  trim  of  the  Sweden. — Sweden  has  discarded  cur  Reming- 
rifle  ceases  to  afFect  the  soldier.  The  enormous  ton  and  adc^ted  the  Jarman  magazine  rifle,  which 
ex|)enditure  of  ammunition  necessary  to  accom-  has  a  tube  under  the  barrel  holding  eight  car- 
plish  this  is  more  than  any  TOvemment  would  tridges.  It  can  be  used  either  as  a  smgle-loader 
sanction.  The  Russian  Berdan  has  a  single-  or  as  a  repeater,  and  is  open  to  all  the  objections 
loader,  caliber  of  '^  inch ;  the  bullet  weighs  870  urged  against,  and  also  to  all  of  the  credit  claimed 
trains,  and  is  2*55  calibers  in  length ;  twist,  21*65  for  its  American  prototype,  the  Winchester.  The 
inches ;  initial  velocity,  1,444  feet  The  United  caliber  of  the  Jarman  is  *897  inch ;  powder 
States  with  her  Springfield  and  Russia  with  her  charge.  77  grains;  bullet,  887  grains;  length 
Berdan  are  faithful  to  the  antiquated  system  of  of  bullet  in  calibers,  2*75;  twist,  21*8;  initial 
well-tried,  well-made  single-loaders  and  heavy  velocity,  1,586  feet  The  Jarman,  Manser  (Grer- 
projectiles.  The  Russians  have  a  saying  that,  man^r),  and  Lebel  (France),  all  have  the  eight- 
m  war,  that  bullet  is  preferable  which  travels  cartridge  tubular  magazine ;  the  Vetterli  (Switz- 
nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  in  other  erland)  has  the  tubular  eleven-cartridge  maga- 
words,  has  the  flattest  trajectory.  Russia  has  zine ;  the  Kropatschek  (French  navy)  the  tubular 
introduced  the  Evans  magazine  rifle,  an  Ameri-  with  seven.  Thus  four  European  nations  have 
can  invention,  into  her  navy.  The  general  prin-  adopted  our  Winchester  system  of  storing  car- 
ciple  of  the  Evans  is  similar  to  that  of  the  well-  tridges  in  a  repeating  rifle.  A  foreign  publica- 
known  Spencer  repeater.  It  can  be  used  as  a  tion  contains  tne  following :  "  The  United  States 
single-loader.  The  rifle  holds  thirty-eight  small  Government  has  offered  every  facility,  and  even 
cartridges,  so  stored  in  the  butt  that  they  are  inducement,  to  the  manufacturers  of  breech- 
never  in  contact  with  one  another.  The  Rus-  loading  firearms  for  the  most  effective  and  sim- 
sians  consider  a  magazine  gun  a  double-edged  pie  weapon  which  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
tool,  effective  in  the  hands  of  well-trained  and  clumsy  and  least  intelligent  soldier  can  be  ma- 
seasoned  soldiers,  but  a  source  of  weakness  to  nipulated  without  danger  to  the  user  and  be 
men  who  can  not  well  be  kept  under  control  bj  capable  of  the  deadliest  effect  upon  the  enemy, 
what  is  professionally  known  as  "  fire  "  disci-  The  result  has  been  that  a  large  number  of  small- 

Sline  in  contradistinction  to  **  drill  '*  discipline,  arms  of  every  variety  has  been  produced,  many 

\en.  Skobeleff  declajred  the  repeating  rifie  to  be  of  them  presenting  such  claims  to  merit  that 

useless   until   some    description    of    smokeless  these  American  inventions  have  been  adopted, 

powder  was  introduced.    The  name  of  *' Silvotar  "  in  whole  or  in  part,  b^  the  military  powers  of 

is  given  to  the  new  Russian  explosive.  Europe."    This  compliment  from  the  countnr 

Spain. — Spain  maintains  a  regular  army  of  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Bemadotte  will 

about  153,000  men.    Her  war  footing  is  400,000,  be  appreciated  by  our  manufacturers,  if  not  bj 

and  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  her  army  is  our  Government 

125,000,000.  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  military  Switzerland.~In  1869  Switzerland  adopted 
decadence  of  Spain  and  her  inertness  in  the  a  complicated  mas^azine  gun  of  the  Mauser- 
matter  of  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  other  nations  Ghassepot  class,  called  the  Vetterli.  It  was  of 
is  the  fact  that  the  musket  was  first  introduced  Swiss  invention,  and  the  barrel  had  four  grooves; 
in  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  under  Charles  V.  twist,  26  inches.  One  of  the  adjuncts  of  the 
The  original  caliber  of  the  musket  was  such  that  arm  was  a  set  trigger.  It  could  be  used  either 
eight  round  bullets  weighed  a  pound ;  the  piece  as  a  single-loader  or  as  a  repeater.  It  used  a 
was,  consequently,  so  heavy  that  it  was  necessary  bottle-necked  rim-fire  cartridge  of  small  capacity, 
to  fire  it  from  a  forked  rest  inserted  in  the  The  Vetterli  weighed  10'14  pounds,  and  carried 
ground.  The  size  of  the  bore  was  finally  reduced  eleven  cartridges,  each  weighing  478  grains.  It 
to  eighteen  bullets  to  the  pound,  and  from  this  required  thirty  seconds  to  load  the  magazine, 
arm  was  derived  the  smooth-bore  rifle.  The  Thus,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  this  little  repnb- 
rifle  was  invented  by  Gaspard  Zoiler,  of  Vienna,  lie  possessed  a  repeating  arm,  and  stood  ready 


grooving  the  barrel  wjis  to  nna  space 
reception  of  the  foul  residue  produced  by  dis-  ence  to  the  Federal  Government  The  author!- 
charging  the  rifle,  and  thus  to  aiminish  the  fric-  ties  at  Berne  have  procured  lately  8,000  Feisz 
tion  of  the  bullet  as  it  was  forced  down  by  the  rifles,  which,  like  the  French  pattern,  are  of  8 
ramrod.  Twenty  years  later  a  spiral  turn  was  millimetres  (about  -31  inch)  bore.  Swiss  experi- 
given  to  the  groove,  the  degree  of  twist  varying  mcnts  with  the  Rubin  rifle  are  noted  with  inter- 
as  the  fancy  of  the  gunmaker  might  suggest,  est,  and  are  compared  with  the  results  attained 
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by  our  own  Ordnance  Department  with  one  of  that  this  contract  would  have  come  to  this  ooun- 
the  Rubin  rifles  constructed  according  to  the  try  had  not  Minister  Cox  returned  to  the  United 
Hebler  system,  using  also  the  Hebler  ammuni-  States  before  his  place  was  filled  by  a  successor, 
tion  lately  received  from  Europe.  These  tests  Turkey  pays  more  for  the  Mauser  than  she 
are  conducted  at  the  National  Armory  at  Spring-  would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  original  from 
field,  Mass.  Prof.  Hebler's  rifle  uses  so  long  a  which  the  Mauser  was  taken — that  is.  the  Lee — 
bullet  that  a  very  rapid  twist  is  necessary,  one  and  she  will  receive  an  inferior  arm,  while  Amen- 
tum in  every  four  inches.  The  bullet  formerly  can  manufacture  loses  the  incentive  of  $15,00d- 
used  in  the  Swiss  service  was  solid,  and  forcing  000  worth  of  business.  The  Mauser  was  origi- 
was  effected  by  a  cloth  tied  around  the  grooves,  nally  made  in  the  United  States,  its  inventor,  after 
The  diameter  of  the  Swiss  bullet  of  fifteen  years  whom  it  is  named,  being  at  work  here  in  1878, 
ago  was  much  less  than  that  then  in  use  by  any  under  the  patronage  of  Samuel  Remington.  Mr. 
other  service,  and  it  was  fired  by  a  larger  pro-  Remington  received  $500  for  his  interest  in  the 
portional  charge  of  powder.  For  reasons  given  invention.  The  Mauser  rifie  factory  at  Obem- 
m  the  discussion  of  the  Lebel  bullet,  it  lost  its  dorf  is  eneaged  in  turning  out  these  rifles  for 
velocity  very  rapidly  at  ranges  in  excess  of  1,000  the  Turkisn  Oovemment.  Eight  officers  of  the 
yards.  The  Federal  rifle  of  Switzerland  had  a  Turkish  army  are  residing  in  a  Moorish  villa  at- 
caliber  of  *413;  weight  of  bullet,  257  grains;  Obemdorf,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the 
length  of  bullet  in  calibers,  2*44 ;  twist,  one  turn  weapons  when  ready.  All  of  these  rifles  are  to 
in  35  inches.  Since  1869  Switzerland's  army  beoi  caliber -81, 8  millimetres  (not  caliber  *48, 11 
has  been  supplied  with  the  Vetterli  repeating  millimetres),  an  important  circumstance  in  re- 
rifle.  This  weapon  has  a  tubular  magazine,  gard  to  the  manufacture  by  the  same  firm  of 
somewhat  on  the  Winchester  pattern,  with  a  rifles  for  the  German  army.  Should  the  mili- 
oomplicated  action.  It  carries  cartridges  of  cali-  tarv  forces  of  Germany  and  Turkey  ever  be  al- 
ber  *414 ;  bullet.  812  grains ;  length  in  calibers,  liea,  the  two  nations  would  thus  have  a  common 
2*24 ;  twist,  26*28.  It  is  a  bolt  gun,  and  can  be  rifle  and  ammunition.  Should  Turkey  and  Ger- 
used  either  as  a  single-loader  or  as  a  repeater,  many  confront  each  other,  the  advantages  of  a 
Its  initial  velocity  is  1,427  feet  a  second.  In  all  capture  of  small-arms  and  cartridges  are  equally 
tubular  magazine  rifles  the  cartridges  are  forced  obvious.  Before  the  last  war  between  Turkey 
toward  the  breech  mechanism  by  some  kind  of  and  Russia,  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government 
spring,  usually  spiral,  which  must  be  of  suffl-  bought  600,000  Peabody-Martini  rifles  from  a 
cient  strength  to  support  the  weight  of  the  col-  company  in  Providence,*  R.  1. 
umn  of  cartridges  and  force  them  into  the  re-  The  chronic  impecuniosity  that  characterizes 
oeiver  of  the  arm  as  fast  as  required :  hence,  of  the  Turkish  Government  is  illustrated  in  the 
necessity,  it  must  have  very  considerable  stiffness  notification  from  Krupp  that  it  must  pay  up  or 
or  strength.  The  weight  of  a  column  of  car-  it  can  have  no  more  ordnance  for  its  army  from 
tridges  when  a  magazine  gun  is  in  a  vertical  posi-  that  quarter.  Herr  Krupp's  grounds  are  at  Es- 
tion  brings  each  bullet  directly  in  contact  with  sen  and  Meppen.  The  extraordinary  size  of  the 
the  primer  of  the  cartridge  in  advance  of  it.  breech-loadmg  cannon  made  by  Krupp  is  sug- 
Fulminate  of  mercury  is  i^ed  in  preparing  all  gested  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  in  America 
primers.  It  is  of  ditferent  degrees  of  sensitive-  an  establishment  capable  of  producing  a  single 
ness ;  difl!erent  batches  vary ;  despite  every  cau-  part  of  one  of  his  guns,  because  unable  to  ham- 
tion  and  care,  cartridges  explode,  sometimes  mer  or  work  such  enormous  masses  of  metal, 
under  slight  pressure.  It  is  readily  seen  that  BOHAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The  en- 
any  tubular  magazine  rifle,  even  of  recent  inven-  cyclical  letters  issued  during  1889  are  important 
tion,  has  a  liability  of  explosion  at  "  order  arms  "  items  in  the  history  of  the  year.  In  these  let- 
or  from  shock  not  shared  by  other  repeaters,  ters  the  Hol^r  Father  deplores  the  decay  of  the 
These  facts  suggest  some  of  the  reasons  why,  in  relinous  spirit  in  our  time  and  the  growth  of 
the  United  States,  the  Swiss  magazine  rifles  are  moaem  false  liberalism  which  threatens  Church 
not  regarded  as  combining  the  maximum  of  and  state.  He  encourages  the  founding  of 
security  from  premature  explosion  to  the  extent  schools  and  colleges  and  the  dissemination  of 
that  such  repeaters  as  the  Lee  or  Chaffee-Reece  the  principles  of  sound  morality.  He  also  dis- 
do.  The  repeaters  last  named  obviate  all  the  cusses  his  own  position  regarding  the  Italian 
objections  found  in  the  tubular  magazine  sys-  Government;  and,  although  he  has  been  sbame- 
tems  by  having  their  cartridges  under  the  breech  fully  abused  by  the  revolutionary  party  headed 
and  placed  nearly  horizontally,  or  as  the  fingers  by  Crispi,  he  remains  fixed  in  his  resolution  not 
of  the  hand  lie  when  it  is  held  edgewise.  to  quit  the  Eternal  City.  His  letters  to  Canada 
Torkey. — In  1877-'78  the  practical  tests  that  and  the  European  stat^  treat  of  the  labor  ques- 
the  Peabody-Martini  single-loader  underwent  in  tion  and  recommend  an  immediate  and  amicable 
Turkey  showed  that  weapon  to  be  one  of  the  adjustment 

most  powerful  military  rifles  in  the  world.    The        The  missionary  spirit  and  civilizing  influences 

reorganized  Turkish  army  is  armed  with  Krupp  of  the  Church  flnd  expression  in  the  efforts  made 

breech-loading  guns  and  the  German  Mauser  by  Cardinal  Lavigene  to  crush  the  slave  trade 

magazine  rifles.    It  is  understood,  even  by  the  in  Africa  and  to  make  the  evangelization  of  that 

Moslems,  that  as  long  as  war  is  a  calamity  that  continent    possible.     His  success,  thus  far,  is 

nations  are  unable  to  prevent,  it  is  the  part  of  promising,  when  we  consider  the  ol)stacles  that 

wisdom  and  of  humanity  to  make  the  weapons  meet  his  work  on  all  sides.    The  cardinal  affirms 

employed  as  perfect  as  possible  of  their  several  that  force  alone  can  abolish  this  disgraceful  traf- 

kinds.    The  Turkish  Government  contracted  last  flc.     Father  Damien  has  shown  the  world  to 

year  with  German  armories  for  550,000  Mauser  what  heights  of  charity  the  soul  may  rise  when 

repeating  rifles  and  ammunition*    It  is  believed  animated  by  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity.    (See 
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Damiex.)    Two  priests,  two  brothers,  and  three  view  seems  to  be  the  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  coadjutor 

nuns  continue  the  work  begun  by  him.  Bishop  of  Clonfert.     Cardinal  Manning^s  8uc- 

The  Church  in  America  celebrated    irapor-  cessfui  arbitration  in  the  labor  strikes  in  Eng- 

tant  anniversaries  during  the  year.    Foremost  land  redounds  to  the  glory  of  the  Catholic  hie- 

among  them  was  the  centenary  of  the  establish-  rarchy  of  that  country.     This  truly  pastoral 

ment  of  the  See  of  Baltimore — the  founding  of  action  was  performed  with  such  satisfaction  to 

the  American  Catholic  hierarchy.    Formal  exer-  employers  and  workmen  that  no  complaint  was 

cises  were  held  in  the  metropolitan  cathedral,  ventured  on  either  side. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  pontificating.  The  orations  The  necrology  for  1889  bears  the  names  of 
delivered  by  Archbishops  Ryan  and  Ireland  were  many  eminent  churchmen.  Cardinal  Pitra  died 
full  of  practical  wisdom.  Nearly  all  the  prelates  on  Feb.  0.  He  had  been  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
of  the  United  States  were  present,  and  Rome,  for  many  years,  and  his  learning  and  wisdom 
England,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  other  countries  were  proverbial  throughout  Europe.  A  few 
were  liberally  represented.  This  great  event  weeks  afterward  Cardinal  Sacconi  died.  Then 
was  imm^iately  followed  by  another  not  less  Cardinal  Messala,  the  Apostle  of  Africa,  died  at- 
important — the  Congress  of  American  Catholic  Naples  Aug.  6.  Finally  the  sacred  college  lost 
Laymen.  Its  object  was  the  discussion  of  ques-  a  fourth  and  very  distinguished  member  by  the 
tions  bearing  directly  upon  the  present  status  of  death  of  Cardinal  Schiaffino.  Right  Rev.  J.  P. 
Catholicism,  upon  the  duties  of  laics,  and  upon  Macheboeuf  expired  in  his  episcopal  city  at  Den- 
certain  political  grievances.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  ver,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Matz,  his  co- 
Daniel  Dougherty,  John  Gilmary  Shea,  and  other  adjutor  (July  15).  Mgr.  Corcoran,  a  learned  and 
noted  Americans  addressed  the  congress.  devoted  son  of  the  Church,  passed  away  on  July 

On  Nov.  12  the  work  of  the  Congress  was  con-  10.    He  had  been  editor  of  tne  "American  Cath- 

cluded,  and  on  the  13th  began  the  ceremonies  for  olic  Quarterly  Review  "  since  its  foundation,  and 

the  dedication  and  formal  opening  of  the  new  impressed  his  mind  deeply  on  American  litera- 

university  at  Washington.    The  two  American  ture.    He  was  the  principal  secretarv  of  the  third 

cardinals  were  present,  and  nearly  all  the  arch-  Plenary  Council,  and  prepared  a  digest  of  the 

bishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  Church  digni-  decrees  of  that  body.    On  Sept  1  occurred  the 

taries  met  to  honor  the  occasion.    Right  Rev.  death  of  Bishop  Kelly,  of  Derry,  and  on  Dec  6 

Bishops  Gilmour  and  0*Farrell,  Dr.  Shnider,  and  that  of  Bishop  Tuigg,  in  the  episcopal  city  of 

Father  Fidelis,  C.  P.,  were  the  orators.  Pittsburg.     Rev.  James  Curley,  S. «!.,  the  old- 

On  Feb.  19  Georgetown  College  celebrated  the  est  priest  in  America,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 

centennial  anniversary  of  its  founding.    A  host  world,  died  near  the  end  of  the  year.  Father  Cur- 

of  graduates  and  distinguished  friends  of  the  lev  was  a  celebrated  astronomer,  and  was  api>oint- 

institution  thronged  the  historic  spot,  and  the  od  by  the  Government  to  ascertain  the  longitude 

festivities  were  continued  for  several  days.    All  of  Washington.    Another  Jesuit,  Father  Thiry, 

the  educational  institutions  of  America  joined  died  about  the  same  time ;  his  charity  and  zeal 

with  Georgetown  in  the  celebration,  or  sent  mes-  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  the  "  American 

sages  of  &licitation  and  encouragement.    Car-  Cur^  of  Ars."    Very  Rev.  Fra  di  Bruno,  Rector- 

dinal  Gibbons  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Missions  passed  away 

memory  of  its  illustrious  founder.  Archbishop  in  Rome,  April  18.    He  is  perhaps  best  known 

Carroll.     President  Harrison,  members  of  his  in  America  by  his  little  booK  entitled  '*  Catholic 

Cabinet,  and  other  distin^ished  citizens,  spoke  Belief."  On  Feb.  21  the  Augustinians  were  called 

of  the  march  of  Christianitv,  of  the  position  of  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of  their  Superior-Geu- 

the  Church  in  America,  and  of  the  importance  eral.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Nino,  who  was  formerly  a 

of  thorough  education.     At   the  time  of  the  missionary  in  the  United  States.    The  Society  of 

foundation  of  the  university  it  was  scarcely  a  Jesus  lost  two  eminent  members.  Fathers  Weni- 

hope.    The  skillful  management  of  the  authori-  ger  and  lenni.    Father  lenni  was  the  compiler 

ties,  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  a  well-known  Greek  Grammar.    The  ranks  of 

the  substantial  support  of  appreciative  Ameri-  the  laity,  too,  were  thinned  by  the  death  of  many 

cans  have  made  Georgetown  a  great  power  in  distinguished  Catholics.     American  journalism 

American  education.  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  person  of  Com- 

The  action  of  the  Italian  freethinkers  in  erect-  mendatore  P.  V.  Hickey  (Feb.  21),  founder  and 

ing  a  statue  to  Giordano  Bruno  was  discussed  editor  of  the  "  Catholic  Review.*'    Mr.  Hickey's 

throughout  Christendom,  and  directed  the  at  ten-  reputation  was  international,  and  he  was  partic- 

tion  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  position  of  the  ularly  honored  by  the  Pope  on  several  occasions. 

Pope.    Bruno  is  regarded  by  Catholics  as  a  rene-  Queen  Mary,  of  Bavaria,  died  May  17,  and  the 

gaae  cleric,  who,  for  blasphemy,  was  burned  at  widow  of  President  John  Tyler  on  July  10,   Both 

the  stake  by  the  civil  Government.    The  enemies  were  converts. 

of  the  Pope  consider  Bruno  as  a  martyr  to  phi-  Seven  archbishops  were  admitted  to  the  Sa- 

losophyand  freedom  of  thought,  who' aimed  at  cred  College,  May  11.    They  were:  Mgr.  Rich- 

the  same  time  to  destroy  the  papal  influence  in  ard  (Paris),  Fouloii  (Lyons),  Guilbert  (Bordeaux), 

Italy.    Telegrams  expressive  of  sympathv  with  De.  Schoen bom  (Prague),  GkK)sens  (Malines),Ap- 

the  Holy  Father  and  of  indignation  at  the  in-  polloni,  and  De  Ruggiere.    Other  changes  in  the 

suits  offered  him,  poured  in  from  all  sides  and  episcopate  were :  Bishop  Van  de  Yyver  to  suc- 

consoled  him,  in  p&rXy  for  the  defection  of  the  ceed  Bishop  Keane  in  the  see  of  Richmond ; 

Italians.  Bishop  Heslin  for  Natchez;  Bishop  Walsh,  of 

In  Ireland  the  Church  is  most  concerned  with  London,  Ont.,  transferred  to  the  archdiocese  of 

the  university  question.    The  bishops  seem  de-  Toronto ;   Bishops  McGolrick,  Zardetti,  Cotter, 

termined  to  control  the  higher  education  of  the  Shanely  and  Martv  for  the  new  dioceses  of  Du- 

Irish  laymen.    The  only  dissentient  from  this  luth,  St.  Cloud,  Winona,  Jamestown,  and  Sioux 
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Falls.    On  Feb.  14  Archbishop  Janssens  received  lei  to  Austria-IIungary.  19.751.000  lei  to  France, 

the  pallium,  and  on  the  same  day  Father  Foley  17.225.000  let  to  Italy,  15,702.000  lei  to  Belgium, 

was  made  Bishop  of  Detroit,  Father  Hennessey  10,868.000  lei  to  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  8,7W,0(IO 

of  Wichita,  and  Father  Dowling  of  Hamilton.  lei  to  Germany,  7,896,000  lei  to  Russia,  and  10,- 

The   public-school  system   furnished  matter  049,000  lei  to  other  countries, 

for  extended  discussion,  and  at  one  time  it  was  Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. — Tho 

thought  a  crisis  had  been  reached.     Catholics  state  lines  of  railroad  in  operation  in  1889  had 

consider  themselves  obliged  to  support  schools  a  total  length  of  2,230  kilometres,  besides  222 

for  the  education  of  other  people  s  children  as  kilometres  of  private  lines  worked  by  the  state, 

well  as  their  own,  and  the  aifficulty  is  as  press-  There  were  80  kilometres  under  construction, 

ing  as  ever.    The  race  problem,  too,  has  forced  and  364  kilometres  more  surveye<l. 

itself  upon  the  public  during  the  past  year.    A  The  numljer  of  ordinary  private  letters  for- 

seminary  has  been  opened  in  Baltimore  for  the  warded  in  the  mails  during  1888  was  11,454,270; 

training  of                         '           "           ^  **^  '    «  -i   i^^— _    »<^n<%n  «,      *        •  .^  .j  %  x 

selves  whoUi 
brethren. 

olics  of  the  United  States  was  held  in  Washing-  The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines  in  1888  was 
ton,  Jan.  1-4.  The  Catholics  of  the  Unit^  5,234  kilometres ;  the  length  of  wires,  12,935 
States  are  organizing  an  international  congress,  kilometres.  The  numl)er  of  private  internal 
to  l»  held  in  Chicago  in  1892.  telegrams  was  870,343 ;  of  foreign  private  tele- 
ROU MANIA,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  grams,  295,734.  The  revenue  from  telegraphs 
eastern  Europe.  The  sovereign  is  Carol  I,  bom  and  the  post-office  was  5.049,219  lei,  and  the  ex- 
April  20,  1839,  son  of  the  late  Prince  Kari  of  penditure  3,780,480  leL 
HohenxoUem  -  Sigmaringen,  who    was    elected  Polities  and  Legislation.  —  The  defeat  of 

March 

jointly 

and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  numbering  188.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.    The  Old  Conserva- 

The  members  of  both  houses  are  chosen  by  elect-  tive  or  Boyar  party,  who  had  brought  about  the 

oral  colleges  in  each  district.  downfall  of  the  Liberal  statesman  that  had  been 

Area  and  Popalatlon.— The  area  of  Rou-  at  the  head  of  the  Government  for  twelve  years, 

mania  is  48,307  square  miles.    The  population  is  began  in  January,  1889,  to  oppose  the  Govem- 

estimate<l  at  5,376,000.    The  population  of  Bu-  ment  in  regard  to  making  Galatz  and  Braila  free 

charest,  the  capital,  in  1876,  was  221,805.    Of  ports,  and  on  other  questions,  in  the  hope  of 

the  total  population,  about  4,529,000  are  Greek  replacing  the  ministers  with   a    Conservative 

Catholics,    ^,000   Israelites,    114,200    Roman  Cabinet,'  with  Lascar  Catargi,  President  of  the 

Catholics,  13,800  Protestants,  8,000  Armenians,  Chamber,  as  its  chief.    Catargi  resigned  when  the 

6,000  Lipovans.  and  2,000  Mohammedans.  motion  for  restoring  the  free  ports  was  lost,  but 

Finances.— For  the  year  ending  March  80,  was  re-elected.    Gen.  Mano  entered  the  Cabinet 

1888,  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  amounted  to  as  Minister  of  War  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

142,927,318  lei  or  francs,  and  the  disbursements  As  the  result  of  a  compromise,  the  Conservatives, 

to  140,201,995  lei,  leaving  a  surplus  of  2,725,823.  Vernesco  and  A.  Lahovary,  were  also  taken  into 

The  capital  of  the  publio  deot  at  the  end  of  the  Cabinet  as  Ministers  of  Justice  and  Domains. 
1889  stands  at  851,412,554  lei,  and  the  interest  The  Conservatives  represented  chiefly  the  anti- 
pa  vable  during  1889-'90  is  54,505,497  lei.  Austrian  sentiment,  which  springs  from  the  old 

ihe  Army.— The  peace  strength  of  the  per-  antagonism  between  the  Roumanians  and  the 

manent  array  is  2,866  officers  and  85.921  men,  Hungarians,  and  was  intensified  by  the  tariff 

with  8,124  horses  and  573  field-guns.    The  terri-  war.    On  Feb.  21  the  Chamber  voted  in  favor 

tonal  army  on  the  war  footing  numbers  81,843  of  the  impeachment  of  the  late  Cabinet  for  vio- 

men  of  all  ranks,  with  4,401  horses.    There  is  lating  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  assembly, 

also  a  militia.    The  naval  force  consists  of  a  tor-  and  the  privilege  of  members  of  Parliament, 

pedo  cniiser,  2  avisos,  6  gunboats,  and  5  torpedo-  The  new  resolution,  from  which  some  of  the 

boats.    Gen.  Mano,  the  new  Minister  of  War,  charges  were  omitted,  obtained  a  majority  of 

although  on  technical  grounds  an  opponent  of  101  votes  against  47.    A  ministerial  bill  to  sell 

the  system  of  fortifications  that  haa  been  ap-  the  national  domains  in  parcels  to  peasants  was 

proved  by  a  military  commission,  and  already  adopted  in  principle  on  March  2  by  98  against 

begun,  pledged  himself  to  the  King,  on  accepting  17  votes.    All  receipts  from  the  sales  of  publio 

office,  that  he  would  carry  out  the  scheme.  lands  must  be  applied  to  reducing  the  debt.   The 

Commerce.— The  total  value  of  the  imports  total  extent  of  the  domain  lands  is  about  1,500,- 

in  1887  was  314.680,752  lei.  an  increase  of  18,-  000  hectares.    The  number  of  peasant  families 

183,390  lei  over  the  previous  year.    The  exports  lacking  the  necessary  land  was  estimated  as  high 

were  valued  at  265,726,613  lei,  an  increase  of  as  200,000.     Vernesco.  after  first  refusing  to 

came 

Britain, 

25. 

Belgium, 

290,000  lei  from  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  8,776,000  sequence  of  the  refusal  of  Vernesco  to  retire. 

lei  from  Russia,  and  8,055,000  lei  from  Italy,  The  late  ministers,  having  declined  to  resume 

Greece,  and  other  countries.     Of  the  exports,  their  portfolios  without  the  privilege  of  dissolv- 

154,243,000  lei  went  to  Great  Britain,  21,229,000  ing  the  Chamber,   I^ascar  Catargi  was  called 
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on,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  dresses  were  always  remembered  for  their  pointed 
ministry  on  his  undertaking  to  satisfy  the  exist-  sentences  and  bright  aphorisms.  He  was  a  mak- 
ing Parliament  His  first  attempt  was  fruitless,  ter  of  the  Magyar  and  Bohemian  languages,  and 
and  it  was  not  till  other  combinations  had  failed  could  write  and  speak  any  of  the  languages  of 
that  the  King  applied  to  him  a  second  time,  the  empire.  At  one  time  he  surprised  the  Ser- 
and  he  formea  a  Cabinet  on  April  10.  The  new  vian  minister  by  holding  with  him  a  long  conver- 
Cabinet  was  compelled  to  adopt,  in  its  main  traits,  sation  in  his  own  tongue.  He  was  fond  of  hunt- 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  preceding  Governments,  ing  and  of  travel,  and  was  devoted  to  the  studj^ 

The  Cabinet  dissensions  became  so  serious  in  of  natural  history,  and  an  accomplished  omi- 
the  early  part  of  August  that  Ministers  Lahovary  thologist.  He  traveled  much  in  foreign  coun- 
and  Mano  asked  leave  to  resign.  Catargi  had  tries.  His  first  long  journey  was  in  Spain, 
not  ventured  to  oppose  the  agrarian  reform  bill,  where  he  was  accompanied  by  the  naturalist 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  after  he  came  Brehm.  A  hunting  tour  on  the  lower  Danube  fur- 
into  office,  yet  he  had  neglected  to  carrv  out  the  nished  him  with  the  subject  for  his  first  published 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  had  rendered  himself  work,  a  little  book  entitled  "  FQnfzehn  Tage  auf 
unpopular  in  the  rural  constituencies  further-  der  Donau,"  evincing  love  of  nature  and  uncom- 
more  by  proposing  to  take  away  from  the  com-  mon  powers  of  observation  and  description.  In 
munes  the  right  to  elect  their  mayors.  Before  1884  he  visited  Constantinople,  and  a  year  later 
the  Chambers  reassembled,  Catargi  asked  the  he  made  a  trip  through  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
King  to  grant  a  dissolution.  The  Kin^  agreed  which  he  described  in  *'  Eine  Orientreise.**  This 
to  dissolve  Parliament  only  on  condition  that  work  was  issued  first  in  a  lar^  volume  with 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  should  heal  their  illustrations  by  the  painter  Pausinger,  and  after- 
differences,  and  go  before  the  country  with  a  ward  in  a  popular  edition,  also  illustrated.  The 
homogeneous  programme.  After  a  stormy  Cabi-  natural  and  antiquarian  specimens  that  he 
net  conference,  the  Premier  went  to  King  Carol,  brought  home  were  given  to  the  Imperial  Muse- 
and  offered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted,  ums.  **  Studien  una  Beobachtungen,"  a  book 
Gen.  Mano  was  asked  to  form  a  new  ministry,  that  he  published  subsequently,  treats  of  sub- 
which  he  did,  chiefly  from  Junimist  elements.  jects  connected  with  woodcraft  and  natural  his- 

RUDOLF,  FRANZ  KARL  J08EF,  Arch-  tory.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  East  he 
duke.  Prince  Imperial  of  Austria  and  Prince  planned  an  important  literary  undertaking,  an 
Royal  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  bom  Aug.  21,  illustrated  descriptive  work  on  the  geography  of 
1858 ;  died  in  Meverling.  Jan,  30,  1889.  He  was  the  Austro-Hungaria^  Empire.  Enlisting  the 
the  only  son  of  the  Emperor-King  Franz  Josef  services  of  the  most  eminent  writers  and  artists 
and  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Duke  of  the  country,  he  took  upon  himself  the  duties 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  The  Crown  Prince  re-  of  editor-in-chief,  and  in  fact  organized  the 
ceived  a  careful  education,  and  developed  tastes  work  and  directed  all  the  technical  details, 
for  literature,  science,  art,  and  inventions.  Some  of  the  descriptive  articles  are  from  his  pen. 
rather  than  for  military  affairs.  He  was  de-  The  assistant  editor  of  the  German  edition, 
clared  of  age  on  June  24, 1877,  and  a  year  later  Councilor  von  Weilen,  was  much  with  the 
entered  upon  active  military  service.  He  was  Prince  in  his  last  days.  The  sub-editorial  work 
made  a  major-general  and  rear-admiral  in  Sep-  of  the  Hungarian  edition  was  committed  to  Mau- 
tember,  1880,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  rus  Jokai.  The  work,  which  is  entitled  "  Die 
a  brigade  of  infantry  stationed  at  Prague  on  Osterreichisch-ungarishe  Monarchie  in  Wort  und 
April  6, 1881,  was  advanced  in  1883  to  the  rank  Bild,"  was  intended  to  be  completed  in  twelve 
of  lieutenant  field-marshal  and  vice-admiral,  tak-  quarto  volumes.  Crown  Prince  Rudolf  had 
ing  command  of  the  division  of  troops  in  Vienna,  planned  another  large,  comprehensive  work,  to 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  filled  the  post  of  oe  called  "  Die  Jagd,"  treating  of  all  subjects 
inspector-general  of  infantrv.  He  was  the  pro-  connected  with  game  and  hunting.  He  was  in- 
prietor  of  a  regiment  of  Uhlans  and  of  a  regi-  terested  in  practical  economical  subjects,  and  was 
ment  of  artillery,  and  was  honorary  colonel  of  the  author  of  papers  dealing  with  the  dest  rue- 
Prussian,  Bavarian,  and  Russian  regiments.  On  tion  of  forests,  vineyard  culture,  agricultural 
May  10, 1881,  he  married  the  Princess  Stephanie,  reforms,  noxious  insects,  forest  legislation,  and 
Duchess  of  Saxony,  bom  May  21,  1864,  second  other  such  subjects. 

daughter  of  Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians,        It  was  reported  at  first  that  the  cause  of  the 

and  of  Queen  ^larie  Henriette,  Archduchess  of  Crown  Prince's  death  was  paralysis  of  the  heart, 

Austria.    They  had  one  child,  the  Archduchess  and  the  court  officials  were  desirous  of  oonceal- 

Elizabeth,    born    Sept.    2,    1883.     The    Crown  ing  from  the  world  the  fact  that  he  had  com- 

Prince  was  disappointed  that  the  only  fruit  of  initted  suicide.    This  design  was  defeated  by  the 

the  marriage  was  a  daughter,  and  that  therefore  refusal  of  the  physicians  to  sign  a  statement  as- 

the  throne  and  the  possessions  of  the  Hupsburgs  cribiiig  his  death  to  heart-disease.    Their  report, 

must  pass  to  the  descendants  of  others.  based  on  a  post-mortem  examination,  revealed 

Crown  Prince  Rudolf  was  a  man  of  active  the  fact  that  he  had  killed  himself  with  a  pistol 

habits,  versatile  talents,  and  cordial  manners,  fired  against  his  right  temple.    The  confirmation 

gaining  friends  wherever  he  was  known,  and  en-  of  his  skull  indicated   pathological  conditions, 

joying  universal  popularity.    He  observed  a  cor-  and  suggested  to  the   doctors  the  probability 

rect  demeanor  in   political   matters,  seemingly  that  he  had  committed  the  deed  in  a  state  of 

taking  little  interest  in  controversial  subjects,  mental  alienation. 

but  showino;  a  patriotic  love  for  the  lands  and        RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  northern  Europe  and 

peoples  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  dominions  and  Asia.    The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 

a  great  att^ichment  for  his  father.    He  was  a  The  autocratic  power  is  hereditary  in  the  honse 

graceful  public  speaker,  and  his  extempore  ad-  of  Romanoff-Holstein-Gottorp.     Alexander  III 
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ordained,  in  a  family  law,  promulgated  on  June  er  loan  of  175,000,000  gold  rubles  for  the  conver- 

18, 1889,  that  no  member  of  the  imperial  house  sion  of  other  5  per  cent,  obligations.    The  Ger- 

is  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  botn  of  man  semi-official  newspapers  cried  down  Russian 

whose  parents  are  not  iMiherents  of  the  national  credit,  but  the  books  were  opened  at  Paris,  as 

Church ;  and  that  no  prince  who  might  become  well  as  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  French  capital  the 

heir  to  the  throne  can  marry  a  princess  of  another  loan  found  plenty  of  takers, 

faith  unless  she  embraces  the  Orthodox  religion.  The  Army. — Military  service  in  the  perma- 

The  government  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  four  nent  amiy  begins  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 

boards :  (1)  the  Council  of  State,  which  examines  lasts  in  Russia  in  Europe  nve  years  in  the  active 

projects  of  law  submitted  by  the  ministers ;  (2)  army  and  thirteen  years  in  the  reserve ;  and  in 

the  Ruling  Senate,  which  approves  legislation,  Asiatic  Russia,  seven  years  in  the  active  army 

acts  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  «fustioe,  and  super-  and  seven  years  in  the  reserve.    In  the  territorial 

vises  the  ^neral  administration ;  (3)  the  Holy  army  the  period  of  service  is  five  vears.    Toung 

Synod,  which  superintends  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  men  who  are  completely  capable  of  bearing  arms, 

and  (4)  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  and  are  not  the  sole  support  of  their  parents,  if 

The  reigning  Emperor  is  Alexander  III,  bom  not  drawn  for  the  regular  army,  are  inscribed  in 
Feb.  26,  1845,  who  succeeded  bis  father,  Alex-  the  first  ban,  which  in  time  of  peace  can  be  called 
ander  II,  on  March  13, 1881.  The  heir-apparent  out  to  drill  for  two  periods  of  six  weeks  each ; 
is  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  born  May  18, 1868,  and  in  time  of  war  is  destined  to  complete  the 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Czar  and  of  the  Czarina  permanent  army.  In  1889  the  number  of  men 
Maria  Dagmar,  a  daughter  of  the  present  King  called  into  the  service  was  860,000,  of  whom 
of  Denmark.  The  Committee  of  Ministers  is  250,000  were  drawn  for  the  permanent  army,  not 
composed  of  the  following  members:  Minister  counting  2,400  in  the  trans-Caspian  territory, 
of  tne  Imperial  Household,  Lieutenant-General  This  was  the  same  as  the  recruit  of  1888. 15,000 
Count  Vorontzoff-Dashkoff;  Minister  of  War,  more  than  in  1886  and  1887,  and  32,000  more 
General  P.  Vannofsky ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  than  in  1878  and  1879.  The  effective  strength 
fairs,  Nicholas  de  Giers ;  Minister  of  Marine,  of  the  field  armj  in  1889  was  848  battalions  of 
Vice- Admiral  Tchihatchoff ;  Minister  of  the  In-  infantrv,  comprising  386,812  men ;  328  souadrons 
terior,  M.  Dumovo ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruc-  of  cavalry,  comprising  57,416  men ;  344  oatteries 
tion,  Count  Delyanoff ;  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  of  field  artillery,  with  1,542  guns,  numbering 
Vyshnegradsky ;  Minister  of  Domains,  M.  Os-  61,880  men ;  83}  battalions  of  engineers,  number- 
trofsky ;  Minister  of  Communications,  M.  HQb-  ing  18,977  men ;  and  35,180  men  belonging  to 
benet ;  Comptroller-General,  J.  Filipoff ;  Minis-  the  train,  siege  artillery,  etc.,  making  the  total 
ter  of  Justice,  N.  Manassein.  The  Council  of  force  562,500  men.  The  reserve  numrared  73,684 
State  is  presided  over  hythe  Grand  Duke  Mi-  men,  the  local  troops  112.850  men,  and  the  Cossack 
chael,  uncle  of  the  Czar.  The  Czar's  brother,  the  cavalry  51,953  men,  bringing  up  the  total  num- 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  is  commander-in-chief  of  ber  to  799,937.  The  great  augmentation  of  the 
the  navv.  The  President  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  cavalry  force  on  the  western  frontiers  has  been 
Isidore,  "Metropolitan  of  Novgorod ;  and  the  Pro-  followed  by  the  doubling  of  the  rifie  battalions, 
curator-General  is  M.  Pobiedonostcheff.  M.  Dnr-  which  are  likewise  designed  to  hinder  the  mobil- 
novo,  who  was  at  first  appointed  Minister  of  the  ization  of  an  enemy,  assisted  by  the  flying  bat- 
Interior  ad  interim,  after  the  death  of  Count  teries  and  ammunition-wagons  that  will  be  at- 
Tolstoi,  was  definitively  confirmed  in  the  office  by  tached  to  each  brigade.  A  second  division  of 
an  imperial  rescript,  published  on  May  18.  The  Cossacks  has  been  transferred  to  European  Russia. 
Czar  appointed  the  Czarevich,  on  his  twenty-first  For  three  successive  years  the  reserves  have  been 
birthday,  a  member  of  both  the  Council  of  State  called  out  for  the  autumn  manoeuvres, 
and  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  This  is  the  The  Naty.— The  naval  force  in  the  Baltic  in 
first  time  that  any  Russian  heir  to  the  throne  1889  comprised  33  ironclads,  including  2  under 
has  been  made  a  member  of  these  bodies,  and  construction,  32  armed  steamers,  of  which  2  were 
thus  brought  into  direct  connection  with  the  building,  and  45  other  steamers,  97  topedo-boats. 
Government.  of  whicn  3  were  unfinished.    In  the  Black  Sea 

Finances. — ^The  receipts  from  ordinary  sources  there  were  six  ironclads,  one  of  them  being  in- 

in  1888  were  896,361,000  rubles :   the  total  re-  complete,  18  armed  steamers,  23  other  steamers, 

ceipts  from  all  sources,  961,438,000  rubles.    The  28  steam  launches,  and  21  torpedo-boats.    There 

ordinary  expenditures  amounted  to  840,419,000  were  10  armed  steamers  In  the  Caspian  Sea  and 

rubles,  and  the  extraordinary  expenditures  to  7  in  Siberia,  besides  8  torpedo-boats.  8  unarmed 

86,848,000  rubles,  making  a  total  sum  of  927,267,-  steamers,  and  other  vessels.  Since  1886  the  great- 

000  rubles,  which  was  34,171,000  rubles  less  than  est  activity  has  been  shown  in  re-establishing  a 

the  receipts.  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.    In  1888  three 

The  Government  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  owed  3,044,-  armored  vessels  and  several  gunboats  were  add- 

687,872  rubles,  repi^able  in  paper  currency,  in-  ed,  and  in  1889  the  Minister  of  Marine  ordered 

eluding  568,559,743  rubles  oi  pAper  notes,  un-  three  more  ironclads  to  be  built  within  four 

protected  by  metallic  reserves.    Tnere  were  also  years,  each  having  a  displacement  of  11,000  tons 

a  debt  of  987,954,583  rubles  payable  in  specie,  and  engines  of  12,000  horse-power,  besides  six 

one  of  £121,442,680  sterling,  one  contracted  in  torpedo-boats  designed  to  bum  petroleum.    A 

Holland  of  63,334,000  guilders,  and  another  of  steel  torpedo-boat,  launched  at  x^icholaieff  in 

550.128,000  francs.  May,  1889,  is  planned  for  a  speed  of  20  knots. 

The  success  of  the  conversion,  in  1888,  of  the  Four  large  monitors  were  also  ordered  to  be 

5-per-cent  loan  of  1877  into  4  per  cents.,  and  added  to  the  Black  Sea  fleet.    A  large  Ironclad 

the  general  improvement  of  Russian  credit,  in-  with  two  turrets  was  laid  down  at  St.  Peters- 

duccNi  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  conclude  anoth-  burg  in  April,  1889.     Two  monster  ironclad:*, 
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surpassing  anything  in  the  Russian  navy,  have 
been  ordered  to  be  built.  The  '*  Emperor  Nich- 
olas I/*  launched  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1889,  has 
a  displacement  of  8,840  tons,  armor  14  inches 
thick,  and  an  armament  of  two  12-inch  guns,  in 
thickly  plated  turrets,  and  20  quick-firing  re- 
volving cannons. 

Commerce.— The  value  of  the  imports  in  1888 
was  890,700,000  rubles,  of  which  382,300.000  ru- 
bles came  over  the  European  frontiers,  11,400,- 
000  rubles  from  Finland,  and  47,000,000  rubles 
from  Asia.  The  exports  had  a  total  value  of 
793,900,000  rubles,  of  which  728,100,000  rubles 
went  to  European  countries,  19,800,000  rubles  to 
Finland,  and  46,500,000  rubles  to  Asia.  The  im- 
ports at  the  Baltic  ports  amounted  to  154,400,000 
rubles,  and  the  exports  to  201,100,000  rubles ;  the 
imports  by  way  of  the  European  land  frontiers 
were  125.300.000  rubles  in  value,  and  the  ex- 
ports 177,800,000  rubles;  51,700,000  rubles  of 
import  were  received  at  the  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  342.200.000  rubles,  or  47  per  cent  of  all 
the  exports  of  European  Russia  were  shipped 
from  those  ports ;  the  import  trade  of  the  W  nite 
Sea  ports  was  900,000  rubles,  and  the  export 
trade  7,000,000  rubles.  The  commercial  inters 
course  with  the  principal  foreign  countries  do- 
ing business  with  Russia  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  value  of  the  trade  with  each 
one  in  1888,  given  in  rubles : 


OOUNTaiES. 


Great  Britain    

Ot'rmany 

France 

Netherlands 

Austria- Hungary. . . . 

Belgium 

Italv 

Turkey.. 

China    

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  States 

I>enmarlc  

Persia. 

Greece    

BouDiania 

AU  other  eountries . . 


Impoiia. 


Total 


101,2^,000 

122,984,000 

18,944,000 

4,»1000 

14.878;000 

e.81 2,000 

•,682,000 

^8 12,000 

86.17&,000 

4,717.000 

20,788,010 

8,144.000 

11.295.000 

781.000 

i,7.v»,o.:o 

40,172,000 


890,745,000 


Ezporta. 


286,878,000 

182,790,000 

69,088,000 

68.428,000 

28.958,000 

82,968,000 

27,442,000 

24,178.000 

2,504,000 

16,706,000 

l&^000 

18,26S,000 

8,006,000 

9,281.000 

6,484,000 

46,886,000 


798,864,000 


The  irajK)rts  of  the  precious  metals  in  1888 
were  29,519,000  rubles  on  the  European  and  2,- 
115,000  rubles  on  the  Asiatic  frontier ;  the  ex- 
ports were  34,452,000  rubles  on  the  European 
and  4,601,000  rubles  on  the  Asiatic  frontier. 

Changes  in  the  tariff  increase  the  duties  on 
wool,  raw  and  in  every  stage  of  manufacture, 
and  on  powder  and  dynamite,  starch,  rice,  wax, 
marble  blocks  and  slabs,  woolen  rags,  and,  more 
recently,  on  paper  stock,  hardware,  and  bar-iron. 
Laws  have  been  passed,  or  are  in  contemplation, 
excluding  foreign  insurance  companies,  restrict- 
ing the  coasting  traffic  in  foreign  vessels,  and 
altering  the  railroad  tariffs  in  such  wise  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  is  made  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible.  On  the  Asiatic  frontier  tariffs 
have  been  lowered.  The  Czar,  in  April,  1889, 
gave  his  sanction  to  a  resolution  of  tne  Council 
of  State  that  ^oods  entering  Russia  from  Persia 
or  British  India  shall  be  assessed  at  2^  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

Navigation. — The  total  number  of  vessels  en- 
tered at  the  ports  of  the  empire  in  1887  was 
18,059,  of  which  8,860  were  steamers.    The  total 


number  cleared  was  13,434,  of  which  11,794  car- 
ried cargoes  and  1,171  sailed  in  ballast  The 
Russian  mercantile  navy  in  1886  comprised  2,157 
sailing  vessels,  of  469,(^8  tons,  and  218  steam- 
vessels,  of  108,295  tons. 

Railroads. — The  railroad  network  on  Jan.  1, 
1889,  measured  80,731  kilometres,  exclusive  of 
the  lines  of  Finland  and  the  trans-Caspian  line 
of  1,064  kilometres.  The  contemplated  Siberian 
Railroad  will  run  from  Samara  to  Ufa,  485  kilo- 
metres, thence  to  Slatoust,  438  kilometres,  thenoe 
to  Omsk,  1,200  kilometres,  and  to  Tomsk,  900 
kilometres  more,  and  from  that  point  to  Irkutsk, 
1,700  kilometres,  and  thence  about  1,000  kilo- 
metres farther  to  Nerchinsk.  From  the  last 
glace  there  is  steamboat  communication  of  about 
,000  kilometres  on  the  Amur  and  Shilka,  and 
400  kilometres  of  railroad  in  the  Ussuri  valley 
leading  to  Vladivostok.  The  distance  between 
Moscow  and  Vladivostok  is  more  than  10,000 
kilometres.  The  entire  cost  is  estimated  at  445,- 
000,000  rubles,  or  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
Canada  Pacific  Railroad. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.— The  number  of  or- 
dinary letters  carried  m  the  mails  in  1887  was 
162,616,013 ;  of  post-cards,  17,596,779 ;  of  regis- 
tered letters,  14,221,720;  of  money  letters,  11,- 
292,988 ;  of  jounuUs,  106,217,068 ;  of  sealed  pack- 
ets, 23,819,895. 

The  telegraph  lines  belonging  to  the  state  had 
in  1887  a  total  length  of  110,212  kilometres,  with 
211,02*6  kilometres  of  wire.  There  were  besides 
the  Anglo-Indian  line  of  3,635  kilometres  and 
1,289  kilometres  of  other  lines.  The  number  of 
internal  dispatches  in  1887  was  8,534,323 ;  of  in- 
ternational dispatches  sent,  622,726  ;  received, 
658,000.    The  receipts  were  9,550,912  rubles. 

An  imperial  ukase  was  issued  in  August,  1889, 
ordering  the  introduction  of  post-office  and  tele- 
graph savings-banks  wherever  it  is  considered 
practicable. 

Reorganization  of  Local  Administration 
and  Jndleatnre. — Count  Tolstoi's  reform  pro- 
ject, which  was  ostensibly  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  peasantry,  although  it  had  been  rejected 
by  a  considerable  majority  when  brought  before 
the  Council  of  State  in  January,  was  ratified  by 
the  Czar  on  July  24, 1889.  The  change  will  re- 
store to  the  central  Oovemment  a  large  part  of 
the  authority  that  was  committed  to  the  Zemst- 
vos,  and  will  deprive  the  people  of  the  right  of 
electing  the  minor  judiciary.  A  district  chief 
or  administrator,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  will  be  the  repository  of  the 
administrative  and  also  of  the  chief  local  ju- 
dicial powers.  Under  him  will  be  township 
judges,  who  are  also  appointed,  while  certain 
judicial  powers  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  elect- 
ive justices  of  the  peace,  one  of  these  function- 
aries being  retained  in  each  district.  The  reform 
was  to  be  introduced  in  th^  provinces  of  Mos- 
cow, Vladimir,  Kazan,  Kaluga,  Kostroma.  Ria- 
zan,  Novgorod,  and  Chemigoff,  on  Jan.  1, 1890, 
and  in  time  to  be  extended  to  thirty-four  other 
provinces.  The  decisions  of  the  district  justices 
of  the  peace  can  be  reviewed  by  the  ordinary 
court  of  sessions,  while  from  the  judgments  of 
the  district  administrator  an  appeal  can  be  taken 
to  a  district  court  composea  of  the  marshal 
of  nobility,  a  justice  of  the  peace  elected  by  the 
Zeinstvos,  and  a  judge  from  the  higher  court. 
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The  final  appellate  jurisdiction  will  not  be  vested,  long  ago  an  enumeration  showed  that  24  per 

as  heretofore,  in  the  Ruling  Senate,  but  in  the  cent,  of  the  field  ofiicers,  58  per  cent,  of  the  staff. 

Committee  of  Ministers  or  a  Department  of  the  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Rus- 

Council  of  State.    The  district  chiefs  will  be  sian  army  were  of  Qennan  extraction, 

nominated  from  the  nobility  by  the  provincial  Some  of  the  best  of  the  Qerman  schools  have 

governor.     Another   part  of  Tolstoi  s   project  been  closed  because  they  refused  to  introduce 

makes  the  Zemstvos  dependent  bodies  oy  or-  Russian  as  the  langua^  of  instruction.    In  Feb- 

daining  that  the  president,  who  has  hitherto  been  ruary,  1889,  the  juristic  faculty  was  reorganized 

freely  elected,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Govern-  in  pursuance  of  an  imperial  ulcase,  so  as  to  give 

ment  and  wear  a  uniform,  and  that  he  shall  pre-  predominance  to  Russian   law  and    language, 

scribe  the  order  of  business  aft«r  receiving  his  By  a  recent  order,  religious  instruction  must  be 

instructions  from  the  governor  of  the  province.  imparted  in  the  language  familiarly  spoken  in 

An  imperial  ukase,  dat«d  July  19,  1889,  sane-  each  locality,  and  Oerman  teachers  are  required 
tionin^  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  State,  greatly  to  be  able  to  speak  the  Russian  and  the  local 
diminishes  and  restricts  the  functions  and  juris-  language.  German  pastors  who  were  banished 
diction  of  Russian  juries.  An  agitation  against  to  Siberia  for  inducing  Letts  who  had  embraced 
trial  by  jury  has  been  carried  on  for  a  long  time  the  state  religion  to  return  to  the  Lutheran  faith, 
by  reactionaries,  on  the  ground  that  in  cases  of  have  been  pardoned,  but  not  allowed  to  return 
political  crime,  or  in  which  administrative  op-  to  Livonia.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  which 
pression  or  provocation  could  be  assigned  as  a  has  supervision  over  the  foreign  confessions,  is- 
cause  of  an  offense,  the  offender  is  invariably  sued  a  decree  in  Jul^  forbidding  collections  to 
acouitted.  lu  future,  certain  categories  of  crimes  be  taken  in  Evangelical  congregations  for  mis- 
ana  misdemeanors  will  be  adjudicated  without  a  sionary  purposes,  or  remittances  to  be  sent  abroad 
jury,  but  by  a  specially  constituted  court,  com-  for  the  support  of  Protestant  missions.  In  Au- 
posed  not  only  of  professional  judges  but  of  rep-  gust  an  imperial  edict  was  published  abolishing 
resentatives  of  the  various  classes  of  the  commu-  the  old  German  courts  and  system  of  judicature, 
nity,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice.  The  controlled  by  the  German  barons,  and  introduc- 
cases  tnat  are  excluded  from  the  competency  of  ing  the  Russian  judicial  code  of  1864,  thus  assim- 
juries  include  all  offenses  and  derelictions  of  dov-  ilating  the  legal  procedure  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
emment  employes,  rebellion,  resistance  to  the  the  empire. 

authorities,  insults  offered  to  officials,  sentinels,  Nihtlistlc  ConspiracleH. — One  of  the  leaders 

or  constables,  tampering  with  official  seals,  res-  of  the  Nihilist  refugees  in  Switzerland,  named 

cuing  criminals,  insubordination  of  laborers  em-  Thikomiroff,  publicly  abjured  his  revolutionary 

ployed  in  Government  mines,  factories,  or  lands,  sentiments,  and  in  January,  1889,  was  pardoned 

contraband  traffic  in  Government  salt,  smug-  by  the  Czar.    Shortly  after  this  a  new  attempt 

gling  and  breach  of  the  excise  laws,  abandon-  against  the  life  of  the  Czar  was  planned  in  Switz- 

ment  of  a  ship  or  railroad-engine,  resistance  to  erland.    The  Russian  Minister  of  Justice  was 

custom-house  authorities,  bank  frauds  and  for-  warned  of  this  by  disinterested  persons,  and  the 

geries,  and  polygamy.  inquiries  that  he  instituted  resulted  in  the  ar- 

Rassifleatlon  ot  the  Baltic  Provinces. —  rest  of  many  persons  in  Wilna  and  other  places. 
During  the  reign  of  Alexander  III  the  Gennan  Some  bombs  that  were  made  in  ZQrich  were  dis- 
schools  of  Livonia,  E^thonia.  and  Courland  have  covered  by  the  Swiss  authorities,  who  arrested 
been  compelled  to  adopt  the  Russian  lan^age ;  and  eventually  expelled  several  Russians.  Sev- 
a  law  has  been  enacted  requiring  all  chiloren  of  ei*al  bombs  were  known  to  have  been  sent  to 
mixed  marriages  to  be  reared  in  the  Orthodox  Russia,  but  the  search  for  these  was  ineffectual, 
faith;  and  disciplinary  measures  have  been  taken  Officers  of  the  artillery  and  other  branches  of 
against  more  than  sixty  Evangelical  clergymen  the  Russian  military  service  who  had  formed  a 
of  Livonia.  The  so-called  German  provinces  are  secret  political  club  m  which  a  change  in  the  sys- 
only  German  in  the  sense  that  Germans  have  tem  of  government  was  discussed  were  found 
composed  the  niling  classes  for  700  years,  and  out,  and  many  were  arrested  in  Cronstadt  and 
by  the  favor  of  former  Czars  have  been  able  to  St.  Petersburg  and  in  the  provinces,  and  sent  to 
impose  their  religion  and  institutions  upon  the  prison  or  to  Siberia.  Instead  of  having  to  do 
rest  of  the  population.  The  noble  and  burgher  with  a  single  revolutionary  organization,  as  for- 
classes  are  German  by  blood.  They  constitute  merly,  the  police  came  uj)on  traces  of  different 
200,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,700.000,  or  societies  having  no  connection  with  one  another, 
less  than  12  per  cent.  The  peasantry  speak  the  and  pursuing  oifferent  aims  and  methods.  The 
Lettish  or  Esth  tongue.  The  Letts,  who  are  Czar  again  immured  himself  in  Gatchina. 
allied  to  the  Russian  race,  and  the  Esths,  a  Fin-  Treaty  with  Corea. — A  treaty  of  commerce 
nish  tribe,  have  np  affection  for  the  German  concluded  with  Corea  is  expected  to  open  to  Rus- 
feudal  lords,  although  the  former  are  with  few  sian  enterprise  the  frontier  districts  bordering 
exceptions  Protestants.  The  Government  has  on  the  south  Ussuri  region  of  the  Amur.  Re- 
determined to  abolish  the  special  administrative  sides  the  ports  of  Genssan.  Chemalpo.  and  Fus- 
and  legislative  privileges  grante<l  in  former  times  san,  and  tne  cities  of  Seoul  and  Yanchuatsin,  the 
to  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  Pansla\nsts  desire  town  of  Kong  Chong  in  the  north  of  Corea  is 
to  impose  the  national  religion  and  language  on  made  free  to  Russian  traders,  and  the  Russian 
the  Germans,  who  have  always  excited  the  jeal-  Government  is  at  liberty  to  establish  a  consulate 
ousy  of  Russians  because,  owing  not  less  to  their  there.  Russians  are  permitted  to  acquire  a  site 
native  energy  and  ability  than  to  the  patronage  for  a  commercial  colony.  Arms,  opium,  spir- 
of  the  Czars,  they  have  been  represented  in  the  its,  and  books  are  the  only  articles  that  can  not 
highest  posts  of  the  Government  and  the  army  be  imported.  The  duties  are  lower  than  those 
in  strikingly  disproportionate  numbers.  Not  collected  at  the  seajx)!!  towns. 
VOL.  XXIX. — 48  A       / 
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ST.  MABrS  FALLS  CANAL.  The  St.  IG  feet.  This  increased  capacity  through  the 
Mary*s  river  connects  Lake  Superior  with  Lake  entire  strait  was  advantageous  to  the  shippinj^ 
Huron,  and  it  is  the  only  outlet  for  the  waters  on  the  lakes  and  to  all  producing  interests.  The 
of  Lake  Superior.  The  head  of  the  St.  Mary's  increased  draught  of  water  laret;ly  augmented  the 
river  is  at  Point  Iroquois,  near  the  southeastern  vessel-carrying  capacity  and  diminished  the  cost 
comer  of  Whiteflsh  Bay,  and  the  foot  of  that  of  transportation.  The  saving  in  the  cost  of 
portion  which  is  at  present  navigated  by  the  iron-ore  transportation  alone  from  Lake  Superior 
commerce  of  the  United  States  is  at  Point  De-  in  the  following  year  was  $800,000.  The  cost  of 
tour,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Huron.  The  body  of  this  canal  was  $2,000,000. 
water  called  St.  Mary's  river  is  not  a  river  but  a  But  the  tonnage  once  more  began  to  crowd 
strait,  composed  of  several  lakes,  connected  by  the  lock  capacity,  and  Congress  moved  in  the 
narrow  and  tortuous  streams.  The  fall  from  Lake  direction  of  relief  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution, 
Superior  to  Lake  Huron  is  20*5  feet,  and  it  oc-  Dec.  20,  1881,  calling  on  the  War  Department 
curs  in  the  first  50  miles  of  the  channel  navi-  for  information  as  to  what  additional  works 
gated  by  American  vessels.  One  tenth  of  a  foot  were  necessary  on  the  St.  Mary's  river  and  St. 
of  this  fall  occurs  between  the  head  of  the  river  Mary's  Falls  to  complete  the  improvements 
and  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  a  distance  of  15  thereof  in  a  manner  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
miles ;  18  feet  are  at  the  falls,  or  rapids ;  and  commerce  of  the  northern  lakes.  Under  this 
the  other  2*3  feet  are  between  these  and  the  head  call,  Gen.  Godfrey  Weitzel,  then  in  charge,  re- 
of  Mud  Lake,  35  miles  below.  The  greatest  ported,  Jan.  14, 1882.  recommending  "•  the  con- 
single  fall  is  at  the  East  Noebish,  the  rapids  at  struction  of  a  dry  dock  on  the  canal,  the  im- 
the  foot  of  Lake  George.  The  American  chan-  provement  of  the  Hay-Lake  channel,  and  the 
nel,  as  navigated  through  these  several  bodies  of  immediate  construction  of  another  lock."  The 
water,  is  75  miles  long.  The  lower  25  miles,  new  lock,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  original 
from  the  head  of  Mud  Lake  to  Ijake  Huron,  lock  of  1855,  is  800  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and 
present  an  abundance  of  water.  The  upper  por-  has  21  feet  of  water  over  the  miter  sill.  The 
tion  begins  at  Point  Iroquois,  turns  northeast  estimated  total  cost  of  these  works  is,  for  the 
three  miles  below  St.  Mary's  Falls,  passes  north  Hay-Lake  channel,  $2,650,115;  for  the  lock  and 
of  Sugar  Island,  then  east  of  this  island  through  canal,  $4,738,865.  Hydraulic  machinery  oper- 
Lake  George,  then  past  the  East  Neebish  to  the  ates  the  gates  and  valves  of  the  locks,  and  a  mov- 
eastward  of  Neebish  Island  into  Mud  Lake,  able  dam  has  been  constructed,  designed  to  stop 
thence  through  Mud  Lake  and  Potaganissing  the  flow  of  water  through  the  canal  or  locks 
Bay  to  the  west  of  Drummond  Island  and  into  whenever  an  accident  to  the  locks  or  the  banks 
Li^ke  Huron.  The  improvement  of  St.  Mary's  below  requires  it.  These  improvements  have 
river  began  in  1852,  in  the  construction  of  the  rendered  no  longer  pertinent  the  objections  that 
first  lock  at  the  "  Sault,"  a  grant  of  land  for  were  made,  early  in  1879,  to  tlie  effect  that  "  the 
which  was  made  to  the  State  of  Michigan.  This  greatest  obstruction  to  this  water-way  is  in  the 
canal  cost  $1,000,000.  The  lock  had  two  cham-  St.  Mary's  river,  between  Lake  Superior  and 
bers,each  70  feet  wide  and  350  feet  long  between  Lake  Huron,  the  present  condition  of  which  per- 
gat^  and  passed  vessels  drawing  a  maximum  of  mits  vessels  of  twelve  feet  draught  to  pass :  and 
IH  feet.  This  structure,  opened  for  business  in  although  the  Government  has  made  large  ex- 
1855,  met  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  early  penditure  in  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  for 
development  around  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water,  it  can  not 
especially  in  iron  and  copper  ore  productions,  be  available  for  the  purposes  designated  until 
Tiie  first  year's  tonnage  through  the  lock  was  such  further  improvements  are  made  to  the  river 
lOO.OGK)  tons:  five  years  later  it  was  400,000;  ten  below  as  will  give  the  required  depth  of  water, 
years  later,  700,000 ;  in  1875,  1,260,000 ;  and  in  and  thus  save  the  present  loss  of  30  per  cent,  in 
1880,  1,750,000.  By  this  time  the  iron  ores  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  modem  lake  vessels,  and 
Lake  Superior  were  supplying  one  third  of  the  the  annually  recurring  loss  of  so  much  of  the 
ore  for  the  total  pig-iron  production  of  the  public  wealth."  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  engi- 
United  States.  neers  to  g^ve  a  depth  of  twenty-one  feet  through 

Ten  years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  compler  the  entire  chain  of  lakes  by  deepening  the  St. 

tion  of  the  first  canal  and  lock  before  the  rapid  Clair  fiats  and  the  Lime-Kilns  channel;  but,  as 

increase  of  tonnage  demonstrated  the  necessity  the  only  lock  is  on  the  Sault  St  Marie,  the  work 

of  another  structure,  with  largely  increased  ca-  is  begun  there.    Ultimately,  the  deepening  of 

pacity.    The  construction  of  the  lock  now  in  use  all  the  lake  channels  will  aidmit  of  the  use  of 

pave  this ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  engineer-  vessels  of  2,500  tons  burden.     Boats  of  great 

ing  works  of  the  time.     The  dimensions  of  this  depth  carry  coal  and  freight  from  Buffalo  to  the 

work,  known   as  the  second  canal,  are,  length  ports  of  Lake  Superior,  and  bring  return  cargoes 

515   feet,  width  80  feet,  and  17  feet  of  water  of  grain  and  iron  ore.    The  ore  enriches  manu- 

over  the  miter  sill.    It  was  opened  for  business,  facturing   cities    like    Cleveland,    Buffalo,  and 

Sept,  1,  1881.    While  this  work  was  in  progress,  Pittsburg;  and  the  grain  contributors  largely  to 

extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the  canal  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  New  Vork.    *rhe 

above  the  Iock.  and  at  different  points  in  the  river  distance  from  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal  to  the 

below,  by  which  was  obtained  nearly  an  equal  head  of  Lake  Superior  is  397  miles.    Early  in 

depth  of  water  with  that  carried  by  the  lock —  1888  the  report  of  the  United  States  engineer  in 
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charge  of  the  improvements  at  the  St  Mary's 
Falls  Canal  stated  that,  for  the  year  1887,  the 
down  freight  was  1,749,536  tons,  and  the  up 
freight  1,745,313  tons.  The  total  freight-charges, 
including  terminal  charges,  were  910,075,- 
153;  average  freight-charges  per  ton  per  mile, 
23100  of  a  cent.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics  gave  the  average  freight-charges  per 
tun  per  mile  on  the  trunk  railroads  for  1886,  in 
round  numbers,  at  one  cent.  To  realize  what 
this  benefit  means,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show 
that  it  represents  more  than  ten  times  the  cost 
of  improving  the  canal  and  St.  Mary's  river  to 
that  date,  or  about  six  times  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  proposed  further  improvement.  At  the 
close  of  1888  a  similar  report  stated  that  the  ca- 
nal was  open  to  navigation  from  May  7  to  Dec.  11. 


In  the  212  days  of  navigation,  in  1888,  there 
passed  through  the  St.  Mary's  Canal  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  over  6,200,000.  This,  for  seven 
months  of  navigation,  would  average  900,000  a 
month,  or  nearly  double  the  usual  monthly  ton- 
nage of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  1889  the  tonnage 
was  7,400,000.  In  other  words.  St.  Mary's  Canal 
does  as  much  in  six  or  seven  months  as  the  Suez 
Canal  does  in  an  entire  year;  and  it  has  one 
quarter  of  all  the  seaport  tonnage  of  the  United 
States.  An  equally  noteworthy  uict  is  the  steady 
increase  in  the  size  of  vessels.  Thus,  while  there 
was  a  decrease  of  1,552  vessels,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  37  per  cent,  in  the  registered  tonnage, 
and  an  increase  in  the  average  cargo  of  40  per 
cent.  The  average  cargo  of  registered  vessels  in 
1887  was  644  tons ;  in  1888.  876*6  tons.    The  to- 
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tol  valuation  of  commerce  through  the  canal  in  The  length  of  wire  of  telegraph  lines  in  ope 
1888  was  ^82,15(5,020,  an  increase  of  $3,000,000  tion  was  2.323  kilometres  in  1888.  with  83  offices, 
over  1887.  It  was  expected  that  no  material  in-  The  number  of  messages  was  356,779  in  the  same 
crease  would  be  shown,  because  of  the  comple-  year ;  the  receipts  $99,354 ;  and  the  expenses 
tion  of  three  new  lines  of  railroad  which  com-  $82,494.  A  telephone  service  connects  San  Sal- 
pete  with  the  canal.  The  report  ascribes  this  vador  with  Santa  Tecla  and  Santa  Ana. 
result  to  the  increase  in  shipments  of  grain,  In  1887  the  38  post-oilBces  handled  725,622 
manufactured  iron,  and  copper.  The  annual  items  of  mail  matter.  266,033  being  letters,  487.- 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1889,  272  newspapers ;  247  postal-cards ;  1,839  sain- 
includes  some  of  the  facts  noted  above,  and  pie  packages;  433  registered  letters;  and  6,309 
brings  them  down  to  a  later  date.    During  the  Government  dispatches. 

past  fiscal  year  the  tonnage  passing  through  this  Commerce. — There  has  been  a  steady  increa$<i 

canal  has  been  much  greater  than  in  any  other  in  foreign  trade,  owing  to    the  remunerative 

year  since  its  construction,  and  far  in  excess  of  prices  that  coffee  and  indigo  have  brought  for 

the  business  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  the  months  several  years   past.     The    imports    rose    from 

during  which  the  St.  Mary's  river  was  open  to  $2,134,095    in    1885    to    $2,427,643    in    1886; 

navigation.    About  8,500  vessels,  not  counting  $3,343,820  in  1887:  and    $4,076,404  in  1888; 

rafts,  etc.,  passed  through  the  St.  Marv's  Canal,  while  the  exports,  inclusive  of  specie  and  bul- 

carrying  6,932.203  tons  of  freight,    this  vast  lion,  increased    as   follows:    1885,  $5,716,428; 

quantity  was  by  no  means  made  up  of  iron  ore,  1886,  $4,754,649 ;  1887,  $5,242,697 ;  1888,  $6,707,- 

coal,  and  whoac  alone ;  it  included,  besides  1,854,-  024.    The  American  trade  exhibits  these  figures : 
000  tons  of  coal,  3,414,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  and 


Import  Into  Um 
Usltad  BtalM. 


13,084,000  bushels  <5f  wheat,  in  round  figures,  fiscal  year. 

over  30,000  tons  of  copper,  3,500  tons  of  silver  

ore,  2, 152,000  barrels  of  flour,  59,000  tons  of  man-  i886 

ufactured  iron,  207,000  barrels  of  salt,  33,700  }687 !      JWSji 

tons  of  building-stone,  276,180,000  feet  of  lum-  igS:::;::;:;;::.;:::;:::::.!    licSiiS 

ber,  and  351,0(K)  tons  of  miscellaneous  freight. 


$1,261,275 


Dull  Ml  m.  expert 


$47QMl 
477.125 
64.\80i 

e8a,884 


On  July  16, 1889,  notice  was  given  that  the  draught  Mines  and  Qaarries. — The  number  of  mines 

of  vessels  passing  through  the  canal  might  be  and  quarries,  many  of  them  being  worked  in 

increased  to  fifteen  feet  and  three  inches.    The  SalviSor,  in  1889,  was  180,  of  which  two  were 

Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  seen  limestone ;    six    flagstones ;   two    argentiferous 

the  importance  of  a  canal  at  this  point,  and  sur-  lead,  one  tin  and  lead,  one  rock  crystal,  one  mar- 

veys  have  been  made  looking  to  the  construction  ble,  one  tin,  three  non-argentiferous  lead,  nine 

of  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  St.  Mary's  iron,  fifteen  chalk,  one  quicksilver,  twenty  silver, 

river  on  the  Canadian  side.  one  hundred  gold  and  silver,  seven  copper,  four 

SALVADOR,  a  republic  in  Central  America,  coal,  and  flve  argentiferous  copper. 

Area,  18,720  square  miles ;  population,  Jan.  1,  Edueation.— -Public  instruction  is  free  from 

1888,664,513;  capital,  San  Salvador;  population,  supervision  bv  the  Church  in  Salvador,  and  is 

10,327.  gratuitous  ani  obligatory.    The  number  of  pri- 

GoTernment. — The  President  is  Gen.  Fran-  mary  public  schools  in  1888  was  559 — 375  for 

Cisco  Menendez,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  boys  and  184  for  girls.    The  average  attendance 

in  1891.    His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follow-  during  the  year  was  21,200,  against  11,468  in 

ing  ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  and  Pub-  1874.  There  are  three  grammar-schools,  attended 

lie  Worship,  Dr.  M.  Delgado ;  Finances,  War,  by  343  pupils.    At  the  capital  the  Government 


at    Guatemala,    is    Lansing    B.    Mizner.     The  15,  1886—98  studied  law  in  1888,  59  medicine 

American  Consul  at  San  Salvador  is  Thomas  T.  and  surgery,  13  chemistry,  and  10  engineering. 

Tunstall.    The  Consul-General  of  San  Salvador  SAMOA,  a  kingdom  in  the  western  Pacific 

in  the  United  States  is  Antonio  Perez  Bon  aide.  Ocean,    occupying    fourteen    volcanic   islands. 

Finances. — The  internal  debt  amounted  in  Treaties  of  commerce  were  concluded  with  the 

1888  to  $6,723.590 ;  the  income  in  the  same  year  United  States  on  Jan.  17,  18TO,  with  Germanv 

was  $3,603,000,  and  the  outlay  $3,523,000.   Dur-  on  Jan.  24,  1879,  and  with  Great  Britain  oh 

ing  the  summer  the  London  and  Southwestern  Aug.  28,  1879.    By  the  convention  of  Sept.  2, 

Bank  of  London  floated  for  the  Government  a  1879,  the  town  and' district  of  Apia  were  placed 

6-per-cent.  railroad  loan  of  £300.000  at  95^,  to  under  a  municipality,  at  the  head  of  which  were 

run  till  Aug.  15,  1914,  with  a  2-per-cent.  per  an-  the  consuls  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the 

num  sinking-fund  attached  to  it,  for  the  com  pie-  United  States.    In  1887  King  Malietoa  was  seized 

tion  of  the  Sonsonateand  San  Salvador  Railroad  by  the  Germans,  deported  on  a  war-vessel,  and 

from  Ateos  to  San  Salvador.    Salvador  has  no  held  in  captivity  in  the  Cameroons  and  the 

other  foreign  indebtedness.  Marshall  Islands. 

Army. — The  strength  of  the  regular  army  is  Statistics. — The  area  of  the  islands  is  2,787 

2,000  men;  of  the  militia,  10,000.  square  kilometres,  and  the  native  population  in 

Communications. — The    following  lines  of  1874  was  34,265  persons,  of  whom  16,568  were 

railway  are  in  operation:  From  Acajutla  to  Son-  on  the  island  of  I^Jpolu,  12,530  on  Savaii,  and 

sonate,  24  kilometres,  and  from   Sonsonate  to  3.746  on  Tutuila.    There  are  besides  about  30O 

Amate  Maria,  71  kilometres;  in  course  of  con-  whites  and  1,000  laborers  on  the  plantations, 

struction,  the  line  from  Aniate   Maria  to  San  imported  from  other  islands.    The  natives  be- 

Salvador.  long  to  the  Polynesian  race,  and  profess  Chris- 
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tiatiity.  The  chief  articlcfs  of  importation  are  Britain ;  yet  the  Samoans  flocked  to  the  camp 
elothin/^,  hardware,  iron  manufactures,  aims  and  of  Mataafa.  The  German  authorities  declaml 
ammunition,  provisions,  drinks,  animals,  and  war  against  Mataafa,  proclaimed  martial  law, 
coal.  The  Germans  have  plantations  in  Upolu,  bombarded  villages,  searched  English  vessels, 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  destroyed  the  property  of  Americans,  suppressecl 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  their  area  the  English  newspaper  in  Apia,  assumea  control 
being  9,260  acres.  They  cultivate  cotton  for  of  the  post-offlee,  arrested  British  and  American 
three  years  after  clearing  the  land,  then  plant  citizens,  and  threatened  to  bombard  Apia.  Ad- 
cocoanut  palms  and  sow  to  grass,  and,  when  the  miral  Kimberly  sailed  for  Samoa  on  the  "Tren- 
trees  have  a  growth  of  six  years,  cattle  are  ad-  ton,"  with  powers  to  inquire  into  the  situation 
mitted  to  graze  the  land.  There  are  500  or  600  and  the  acts  of  the  Germans,  and  to  oppose  their 
tons  of  copra  or  dried  cocoanut- kernels  exported,  subjugation  of  the  native  Government  as  a  viola- 
Coffee  of  superior  quality  is  also  cultivated,  and  tion  of  a  positive  agreement  between  the  treaty 
the  culture  is  extending.  The  laborers  are  powers.  The  German  Government,  which  ha^ 
brought  from  the  Solomon,  New  Hebrides,  New  requested  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States, 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  Ellice,  and  Gilbert  Islands,  was  informed  that  the  American  Government 
and  while  on  the  plantations  they  are  well  fed  was  willing  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  order  on 
and  cared  for.  (For  maps  of  the  islands,  see  the  the  basis  of  the  preservation  of  the  complete 
"Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1886  and  1888.)  independence  of  Samoa.  Secretary  Bayard  pro- 
The  Samoan  Qnestion. — The  firm  opposi-  tested  to  Count  Arco- Valley  that  the  German 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  a  change  in  the  authorities  in  Samoa  overstepped  the  bounds 
attitude  of  Great  Britain,  impelled  Pnnce  Bis-  recognized  in  the  law  of  nations  when  they 
marck  before  the  beginning  of  1889  to  restrain  assumed  to  subject  American  citizens  in  Samoa 
the  annexationist  proceedings  of  the  German  to  military  law.  Prince  Bismarck  telegraphed 
consular  and  naval  authorities  in  Samoa.  A  orders  to  the  naval  commander  to  withdraw  the 
formal  arrangement  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  proclamation  of  martial  law,  as  far  as  it  applied 
Samoa  existoi  between  Germany  and  England,  to  foreigners,  and  to  Consul  Knappe  (who  was 
and  with  the  United  States  there  was  a  ^iplo-  shortlv  afterward  recalled)  to  retract  the  demand 
matic  understanding  to  the  same  effect.  Tet  at  he  had  made  to  have  the  administration  of  the 
the  Washington  Conference  of  1887  the  English  country  temporarily  given  into  his  char|^  and 
Government  was  willing  to  agree  to  German  to  desist  from  the  control  of  the  admmistra- 
predorainance.  The  powers  a^eed  at  the  con-  tion.  In  the  diplomatic  appropriations  Conp^ress 
ference  that  the  neutrality  of  Samoa  should  be  voted  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
respected,  and  that  the  samoans  might  select  coaling-station  at  Pango  Pango  harbor,  and 
their  own  rulers.  The  Samoan  treaty  with  the  $500,000  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  obliga- 
United  States  concedes  the  same  privileges  that  tions  of  the  United  States  in  Samoa,  and  the 
had  been  or  might  in  the  future  be  granted  to  protection  of  American  rights.  Consul  Sewall. 
any  other  government.  The  German  consul,  who  was  objectionable  to  the  Germans,  was  asked 
Dr.  Knappe.  when  informed  by  Capt.  Brandeis,  to  resign.  The  English  consul  in  Apia  had  at 
Tamasese's  German  adviser,  that  he  was  going  first  declared  that  the  proclamation  of  Jan.  19 
to  make  peace  with  Mataafa,  owing  to  lack  of  had  no  validity  as  respects  British  subjects,  but 
ammunition  and  the  desertion  of  his  men,  in-  when  the  Gerinan  naval  commander  issued  a 
duced  the  naval  commander  to  send  a  party  of  counter-declaration  that  Englishmen  were  sub- 
marines against  Mataafa  to  enforce  disarmament,  iect  to  martial  law,  he  announced  that  he  had 
This  action,  which  resulted  in  the  combat  of  been  officially  informed  that  the  Gei;man  Gov- 
Dec.  18,  1888,  and  the  killing  of  20  and  wound-  emment  had  declared  war  against  the  Samoan 
ing  of  80  Germans,  had  no  other  motive  than  a  Islands,  and  therefore  advised  English  captains 
desire  to  bring  about  the  German  annexation  of  of  vessels  to  submit  to  searches  for  contraband 
the  islands.     When  Prince  Bismarck,  on  Jan.  of  war. 

27,  1889,  said  in  the  Reichstag  that  Germany  On  Jan.  19  Prince  Bismarck  proposed  to  the 

and  England  were  going  hand  in  hand  in  Samoa,  Government  of  the  United  States  a  renewal  of 

he  was  told  by  Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  dis^tch  to  the  conference  of  1887.     Mr.  Bayard  accepted 

the  British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  that  England  the  invitation,  on  condition  that'  in  the  mean 

declined  anv  responsibility  for  the  conflict  be-  time  l>elligerent  action  should  be  suspended.    In 

tween  the  (ierman  Government  and  a  part  of  his  letter  the  Chancellor  renewed  the  declaration 

the  inhabitants  of  Samoa.    Before  the  warlike  made  in  1887  that  Germany  would  not  call  in 

operations  of  December,  1888,  Prince  Bismarck  question  the  independence  of  Samoa  nor  the 

had  directed  the  consul  at  Apia  to  restrict  his  equal  rights  of  the  treaty  powers.    The  German 

action  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  authorities  in  Samoa,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 

of  Germans.    Capt.  Fritze,  the  German  navfl]  withdrew  their  decree  establishing  martial  law, 

commander,  referred  Capt.  I^eary,  who  protested  and  abandoned  the  right  of  search.    Mataafa 

against  the  violation  of  the  property  of  Ameri-  remained  in  his  intrenchetl  camp  with  his  army 

cans  by  German  marines,  to  the  consul ;  but  in  of  6,000  warriors.    The  German  consul  could  not 

Januaiy,  1889,  the  Chancellor  instructed  naval  induce  him  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace  involving 

officers  hereafter,  before  taking  anv  action,  to  ex-  a  preponderant  German  influence  in  the  admin- 

amine  both  the  political  an<l  the  military  grounds,  istration,  nor  would  he  consent  to  lay  down  his 

On  Jan.  8  Count  Bismarck  telegraphed  to  the  arms,  but  he  agreed  to  keep  a  truce  during  the 

German  consul  that  annexation  was  impossible,  diplomatic  negotiations.    Tamasese,  whose  fol- 

on  account  of  the  agreement  with  the  United  lowing  had  dwindled  to  600  men,  remained  in 

States  and  England.    Tamasese  was  recognized  the  fort  at  Zuatuanu. 

as  King  not  only  by  Germany  but  by  Great  Dr.  StUbcl  w^as  sent  to  Apia  as  consul-general 
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to  replace  Consul  Knappe,  and  all  the  acts  The  Conference. — At  the  Samoan  Conference 
against  which  the  Englisn  and  American  con-  of  1887,  Germany  proposed  that  the  three  pow- 
suls  had  protested  were  condemned  by  the  Chan-  era  should  appoint  a  single  mandatory  to  super- 
celLor  as  contrary  to  international  law ;  and  the  vise  their  common  interests,  who  should  be  nom- 
new  consul  was  instructed  that  the  demand  inated  for  five  years  by  the  power  having  the 
made  by  Knappe  in  his  negotiations  with  Ma-  predominant  interests  m  Samoa.  He  was  to 
taafa,  that  Ghsrmany  should  assume  the  admin-  have  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  to  the  native 
istration  of  the  Samoan  Islands  and  represent  but  merely  nominal  King.  This  scheme,  which 
them  politically  in  their  external  relations,  as  would  virtually  convert  Samoa  into  a  German 
well  as  his  proposition  for  annexation,  was  op-  dependency,  was  supported  by  England;  but  the 
posed  to  treaties,  and  could  not  be  accomplished  United  States  would  not  listen  to  it,  and  proposed 
without  the  assent  of  the  United  States  and  that  there  should  be  three  foreign  advisers,  one 
Great  Britain.  When  Admiral  Kimberly  ar-  nominated  by  each  power,  wiio  should  preside 
rived,  on  March  11,  he  offered  to  co-operate  over  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs,  internal 
with  the  German  and  British  consuls  for  the  affairs,  and  finance  respectively, and  should  fonn 
re-establishment  of  peace  and  order,  and  ad-  with  the  two  kings  the  governing  council, 
monished  both  Mataafa  and  Tamasese  to  await  The  new  conference  met  on  April  20.  The 
the  decision  of  the  conference.  representatives  of  the  United  States,  appointed 
Naval  Catastrophe. — On  March  15, 1889,  a  by  President  Harrison  shortly  after  his  mau^- 
hurricane  destroyed  or  disabled  all  the  Ameri-  ration,  were  John  A.  Kasson,  William  Walter 
can  and  German  war-ships  in  the  harbor  of  Apia.  Phelps,  and  George  H.  Bates.  The  English  pleni- 
The  vessels  were  anchored*  near  together  in  the  potentiaries  were  Sir  Edward  B.  Malet,  British 
harbor,  a  semicircular  bay,  which  Is  entered  ambassador  at  Berlin ;  Charles  S.  Scott,  minister 
through  a  break  in  the  coral  reef  that  extends  to  Berne,  who  was  formerly  secretary  to  the 
across  its  mouth.  When  the  storm  arose  in  the  Berlin  embassy ;  and  J.  A.  Crowe,  commercial  at- 
night,  the  engines  were  set  at  work  to  relieve  tach^  at  Paris,  who  had  acted  as  English  repi-e- 
the  strain  on  the  cables.  Nevertheless  the  ves-  sentative  at  the  Congo  Conference.  The  German 
sels  dragged  their  anchors  and  were  dashed  one  representatives  were  Count  Herbert  von  Bis- 
against  another  and  carried  upon  a  coral  reef  on  marck-SchOnhausen ;  Baron  Holstein,  formerly 
the  western  side  of  the  bay.  The  German  gun-  of  the  German  legation  at  Washington ;  and  Dr. 
boat  **  Eber  "  first  struck  the  reef,  and  was  turned  Krauel,  all  of  the  German  Foreign  Office.  Count 
keel  upward.  The  Samoans,  losing  sight  of  their  Bismarck  presided  at  the  meetings, 
warfare,  ran  out  into  the  breakers  at  the  great  About  tne  time  when  the  conference  began  its 
risk  of  their  lives,  and  saved  1  officer  and  4  men,  labors,  Malietoa  was  brought  back  to  Samoa  and 
while  5  officers  and  66  men  were  lost.  The  Ger-  set  free.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
man  flagship,  the  "Adler,"  was  lifted  by  the  sider  the  future  government  of  tne  islands,  and 
waves  to  the  top  of  the  reef  and  thrown  over  another  to  form  a  plan  for  adjudicating  upon 
on  her  side.  Of  the  180  officers  and  men,  20  private  titles  to  lands,  which  were  in  the  great- 
were  drowned  or  killed  when  the  ship  capsized;  est  confusion,  the  clains  of  foreigners  em- 
the  rest  swam  to  the  wreck,  and  clung  to  the  bracing  an  extent  of  land  much  greater  than 
guns  and  spars,  sheltered  from  the  storm,  till  the  entire  area  of  the  islands.  A  general  act  was 
they  were  taken  off.  The  American  steamer  elaborated,  which  was  signed  by  the  plenipo- 
"Nipsic,"  by  skillful  handling,  was  kept  clear  tentiaries  on  June  14.  The  first  article  contains 
of  the  reef,  and  run  upon  the  oeach.  The  Ger-  a  declaration  respecting  the  independence  and 
man  corvette  "  Olga,  after  striking  against  neutrality  of  the  islands,  the  equal  rights  of  cit- 
nearly  every  other  vessel,  was  beached  on  a  izens  of  the  three  signatory  powers,  and  the 
sand-flat.  The  British  corvette  "  Calliope,*' ha v-  right  of  the  Samoans  to  elect  their  own  King 
ing  more  powerful  engines  than  any  of  the  and  choose  their  form  of  government,  over 
other  vessls.  slipped  her  cable  and  succeeded  in  which  neither  of  the  powers  shall  exercise  a  sep- 
steaming  out  to  sea,  narrowly  escaping  being  arate  control.  With  a  view  to  prompt  restoration 
thrown  upon  the  reef.  The  United  States  steam-  of  peace  and  order,  the  powers  agreed  to  recog- 
er  "  Vanoalia  was  carried  on  the  reef  near  shore,  nize  as  Kin^  the  deposed  Malietoa  Jjaupepa.  The 
and  sank.  Those  who  attempted  to  swim  ashore  second  article  simply  declared  that  tne  new 
were  nearly  all  drowned,  and  those  who  clung  treaty  should  prevail  over  any  conflicting  pro- 
to  the  masts  were  swept  off  by  the  "Trenton,  visions  in  former  treaties.  The  third  article 
which  floated  by  a  few  hours  later,  some  of  them  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court,  to 
falling  into  the  water  and  some  on  the  deck  of  consist  of  a  single  judge,  who  shall  be  named  by 
the  vessel.  The  "Trenton  *'  was  thrown  on  the  the  three  treaty  powers,  or,  if  they  fail  to  agree, 
beach  in  I'ront  of  the  American  consulate.  The  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  may 
"  Nipsic  "  Jost  7  men ;  the  "  Vandalia,"  5  officers  be  removed  for  cause  at  the  request  of  a  ma- 
andSQmen;  the  "  Trenton,"  one  man.  The  Sa-  jority  of  the  signatory  powers.  The  Supreme 
moans  showed  great  heroism  in  rescuing  the  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  questions^ 
crews,  making  no  distinction  between  Germans  arising  under  the  treaty,  and  any  question  aris-* 
and  Americans.  A  large  proportion  of  the  saved  ing  among  the  Samoans  respecting  the  elec- 
were  wounded.  About  900  American  and  Ger-  tion  of  kings  or  chiefs,  shall  not  lead  to  war, 
man  sailors  had  to  be  provided  for  on  shore.  The  but  shall  be  referred  to  him  for  decision;  and 
"Olga"  was  got  afloat  ag^in  soon  after  the  any  difference  between  either  of  the  treaty  pow- 
storm,  which  lasted  two  days.  The  "  Nipsic "  ers  which  they  shall  fail  to  adjust  by  mutual 
was  floated  on  the  23d,  but  had  lost  both  screw  accord  .shall  not  lead  to  war,  but  shall  be  pre- 
and  rudder.  The  15  merchant  vessels  in  the  har-  sented  for  decision  to  the  chief  justice.  He  may 
bor  were  either  sunk  or  stranded.  recommend  to  the  Samoan  Government  laws 
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for  the  punishment  of  crime  and  the  protection  native  capitation-tax  of  $1  per  annum,  the  pro- 
of good  order,  and  for  the  collection  of  taxes  in  ceeds  of  which  must  be  turned  over  to  the  Samo* 
Samoa  outside  the  district  of  Apia.  He  shall  an  Government.  Imports  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over:  I,  lUl  civil  suits  tobacco,  and  sporting  arms  and  gunpowder  are 
concerning  real  property ;  2,  all  suits  between  taxed  at  specific  rates,  and  all  other  merchandise 
natives  and  foreigners ;  8,  all  crimes  commit-  pays  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  £xport  duties  of 
ted  by  natives  against  foreigners  or  by  foreign-  1^,'  2,  and  2^  per  cent,  respectively  are  levied  on 
ers  against  natives,  except  in  Apia.  Questions  cotton,  coffee,  and  copper.  Imt)orted  laborers 
between  masters  and  seamen  of  their  respective  pay  a  capitation- tax  of  f  2,  and  for  every  trade, 
nationalities  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  profession,  and  store  a  license  duty  is  charged, 
consuls.  The  fourth  article  provides  that  there  All  revenues  collected  outside  the  district  of  Apia 
shall  be  no  more  alienation  of  lands  by  the  na-  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Samoan  Govern- 
tives,  except  town  lots  in  Apia  and  agricultural  ment.  The  seventh  article  prohibits  the  sale  to 
lands  that  are  not  needed  for  supplort  of  the  na-  natives  of  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind,  and 
tive  population.  The  latter  may  be  leased  to  the  importation  of  firearms  except  for  sporting, 
foreigners  for  forty  years,  subject  to  the  approval  for  which  licenses  must  be  obtained  from  the 
of  the  Samoan  King  and  the  chief  justice.  All  president  of  the  Municipal  Council.  The  sale  of 
titles  to  lands  claim^  or  occupied  by  foreigners  arms  to  Samoans  or  otner  Pacific  islanders  by 
will  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by  three  com-  foreigners  is  also  prohibited.  The  seventh  arti- 
missioners  to  be  named  by  the  three  treaty  pow-  cle  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  remain  in  force 
ers,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  unless  conveyed  by  until  changed  by  the  consent  of  the  powers ;  that 
the  rightful  owner  for  a  reasonable  consider-  at  the  end  of  three  )rears  the  powers  shall  con- 
ation and  properly  described  and  identified,  sider  what  ameliorations  may  be  introduced,  and 
All  disputed  claims  are  to  be  referred  for  final  in  the  mean  time  special  amendments  may  be 
decision  to  the  chief  judge.  When  land  has  been  adopted  by  the  consent  of  the  three  powers  and 
cultivated  and  improved,  a  defective  title  may  the  Samoan  Government.  The  treaty  shall  be 
be  made  complete  oy  the  payment  of  an  addi-  ratified  within  ten  months  of  the  date  of  the  sig- 
tional  sum  to  be  ascertained  by  the  commission  nature,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  powers  respect- 
and  approved  by  the  ct>urt.  Continued  occu-  ively  engage  to  adopt  no  measure  that  is  opposed 
pation  and  cultivation  for  ten  years  establish  to  it,  but  to  give  effect  to  its  provisions  pnor  to 
a  title  by  prescription.     All  claims  based  on  its  ratification. 

mere  promises  to  sell  or  options  to  buy,  or  where  The  Restoration  of  Malietoa. — After  the 
the  articles  of  conveyance  give  no  description  powers  had  come  to  an  agreement  at  the  confer- 
sufilciently  accurate  to  enable  the  commission  ence,  Tamasese,  who  had  refused  to  make  peace 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  property,  or  at  the  demand  of  Admiral  Kimberly,  except  on 
where  no  consideration  was  expressed,  or  where  the  basis  of  Mataafa*s  submission,  agreed  to 
the  consideration  was  not  paid  in  full  or  was  peace  at  the  prompting  of  the  German  authori- 
manifestlv  inadequate,  or  finally  in  cases  where  ties.  Malietoa  ana  the  three  other  exiled  chiefs 
the  consideration  for  the  sale,  lease,  or  mortgage  were  brought  back  on  a  German  gunboat,  arriv- 
was  firearms  or  munitions  of  war  or  intoxi-  ing  in  Samoa  on  Aug.  11,  and  Herr  Sttlbel  in- 
cating  liquors,  the  claims  must  be  rejected.  The  formed  Malietoa  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  as 
commission,  which  shall  complete  it«  labors  be-  he  pleased.  Mataafa  met  him  and  offered  to  re- 
fore  the  end  of  two  years,  is  required  to  survey  sign  the  royal  powers  into  his  hands.  Malietoa 
the  lands  of  all  Europeans,  and  register  all  valid  declined  to' assume  control  of  affairs  until  a  sat- 
titles.  The  fifth  article  relates  to  the  munici-  isfactory  settlement  could  be  made.  The  people 
pality  of  Apia.  The  tax-payers  will  elect  six  preferred  Mataafa  for  King,  and  when  the  trioes 
councilors,  but  the  president  of  the  council  and  met  in  October  for  the  election  of  their  chief, 
chief  executive  ofBcer  of  the  municipality  will  King  Malietoa,  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
be  appointed  by  the  three  powers,  or,  if  they  fail  representatives,  praised  Mataafa,  and  recom- 
to  agree,  on  any  person,  by  the  chief  executive  mended  that  he  should  be  elected.  The  assem- 
of  Sweden,  the  rfetherlands,  Switzerland,  or  fira-  bled  people  acclaimed  Mataafa  as  King.  Tama- 
zil.  He  may  act  on  the  joint  instructions  of  the  sese's  followers  did  not  assent  to  the  election,  and 
three  powers,  but  not  on  the  separate  instmc-  some  of  them  on  the  island  of  Savaii  attacked 
tions  of  one  of  them  ;  and  may  advise  the  Sa-  some  of  Mataafa^s  partisans.  A  force  of  several 
moan  King,  and  shall  give  siioh  i^vice  when  hundred  collected  to  punish  the  aggressors,  and 
the  Kin^  reouests  it.  He  will  have  charge  of  a  fight  took  place  in  which  1,000  men  were  en- 
the  municipal  revenues,  rendering  account  of  re-  gn^d,  and  many  were  killed.  The  American 
ceipts  and  disbursements  to  the  King  and  the  representatives  in  Samoa  would  not  countenance 
Municipal  Council.  He  shall  superintend  the  har-  the  election  of  Germany's  enemy,  and  pressure 
bor  ana  Quarantine  regulations,  and  shall  have  was  brought  to  induce  the  Samoans  to  choose 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  and  Malietoa,  who  was  elected  King  by  a  later  as- 
ordinanoes  applicable  to  the  municipal  district  sembly,  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  procla- 
The  sixth  article  requires  that  all  foreign  goods  mations  issued  by  the  consuls  of  the  three  pow- 
must  be  imported  through  the  port  of  Apia ;  but  ers  on  Nov.  9.  On  Dec.  16  a  large  number  of 
coal  and  stores  for  the  naval  stations  may  be  the  chiefs  who  had  been  attached  to  Tamasese^s 
landed  at  the  harbors  reserved  for  the  sev-  party  came  in  a  body  to  Malietoa  and  announced 
eral  powers,  and  are  not  subject  to  duty.  The  their  allegiance.  On  Dec.  24  the  King  issued 
customs  duties,  license  taxes,  and  other  taxes  a  proclamation  in  which  he  prohibited  the  sale, 
collected  in  the  district  of  Apia,  are  available  lease,  or  mortgage  of  any  land  to  foreigners,  the 
for  the  support  of  the  municipal  government,  importationof  arms  or  ammunition,  and  the  sale 
except  license  taxes  paid  by  Samoans  and  the  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
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SANTO  DOMINGO. 


SERVIA. 


SANTO  DOMINGO,  a  republic  occupying  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  West  Indian  Island  of  that 
name,  the  western  portion  being  Hayti.  The 
area  of  the  republic  is  about  18,000  square  miles ; 
the  population  in  1887  was  504,000;  capital, 
Santo  Domingo  ;  population,  20,000. 

OoTernmeut. — The  President  is  Qen.  Ulises 
Hereause ;  the  Vice-President,  Don  Manuel  Maria 
Qautier.  The  Cabinet  is  coniposed  of  the  follow- 
ing ministers :  Interior  and  Police,  Gen.  Wences- 
lao  Pigueredo ;  Foreign  Aflfairs,  Gen.  Ignacio  M. 
Gonzalez  ;  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Gen. 
Alejandro  Wos  yGil;  Finance  and  Commerce, 
Gen.  Juan  Francisco  Sanchez ;  War  and  Navy, 
Gen.  Federico  Lithgoro.  The  Charge  d' Affaires 
of  the  United  States  is  Frederick  Douglass,  resi- 
dent at  Port-au-Prince,  Hayti.  The  American 
Consul  at  Puerto  Plata  is  Thomas  Simpson.  The 
Dominican  Consul  at  New  York  is  Don  Enrique 
Honriquez. 

Army. — In  June  Congress  passed  a  bill  ren- 
dering military  service  obligatory  on  all  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms. 

Finances.  —  The  indebtedness  of  the  nation 
on  Jan.  1,  1889.  stood  as  follows:  home  debt, 
$2,931,876;  foreign,  £1,520,700,  bearing  6  per 
cent  interest,  and  an  old  balance  due  abroad, 
gradually  being  canceled,  of  $234,250.  There  is 
an  old  balance  due  by  Havti  of  $824,378.  The 
income  in  1887  was  $1,484,434;  the  outlay, 
$787,164.  During  the  summer  the  Paris  Credit 
Mobilier  secured  the  privilege  of  establishing 
at  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  a  national  bank, 
with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  circulating  bank- 
notes to  the  amount  of  twice  its  capital. 

CommnnieatlonH. — The  only  line  of  railway 
in  operation  is  that  connecting  Sanchez  with  La 
Vega,  115  kilometres,  with  a  telegraph  line  run- 
ning alongside.  There  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion the  Santo  Domingo  Central  Railroad  by  a 
New  York  corporation.  The  line  will  run  from 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Island  t^  a  salt  mount- 
ain in  which  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fine 
rock-salt. 

The  land  lines  of  telegraph  measure  only  254 
kilometres,  but  the  net  is  now  rapidly  extending 
over  the  island.  The  steamship  Imes  calling  reg- 
ularly at  Dominican  ports  are :  the  New  York 
Clyde  line,  touching  at  Turk's  Islands  and  Cape 
Havti ;  two  Spanish  lines  keeping  up  communi- 
cation with  Havana,  St  Thomas,  ana  St  John's, 
Porto  Rico ;  the  French  transatlantic  line, 
whose  steamers  run  from  Havre  to  West  Indian 
ports ;  the  Hamburg  line ;  and  the  line  between 
ijiverpool  and  West  Indian  ports,  touching  at 
Sanchez,  Samand,  and  Santo  Domingo. 

In  1887  there  were  83  post-offlces,  which  han- 
dled 27,727  items  of  mail  matter,  the  receipts  be- 
ing $24,994,  and  the  expenses  $17,650. 

Commerce. — The  imports  amounted  in  1888 
to  $1,992,885,  compared  with  $2,056,928  in  1887; 
the  export  was  $2,520,983,  against  $2,660,471  in 
1887.  The  chief  articles  exported  in  1888  were 
tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  honey,  wax,  cabinet- woods, 
and  dye-woods.  The  export  of  tobacco,  which 
goes  almost  exclusivelv  to  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg, fluctuates  between  20,000  and  50,000  se- 
roons.  During  the  p^t  five  years  the  amount 
of  sugar  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Santo  Domfngo  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
American  trade  exhibits  the  following  figures  : 


FISCAL  YEAR. 


msfi 

1837 
1880 


iDport  trttoi 
Builo  Domliifo. 


$1,656,181 
1,880,126 
1,4JS9,892 
1,454,261 


DoOMfttiC 

to  Santo 


$1,017,3«6 

1,014.414 

7!»2,A6D 

1,1M,6&1 


Education. — The  number  of  primary  public 
schools  in  1887  was  200.  attended  by  8,006  pupils. 
Public  instruction  is  generally  very  backward ; 
there  should  be  schools  enough  to  teach  64,000 
children. 

SEBYl A,  a  monarchy  in  southeastern  Europe. 
The  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  the  Skupsh- 
tina,  which  is  composed  of  117  members  elected 
by  the  nation.  The  present  King  is  Alexander  I, 
born  Aug.  14,  1876,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
by  the  abdication  of  his  father.  Milan  Obreno- 
vitch,  on  March  6,  1889.  During  the  minoritv 
of  the  King  the  executive  power  is  intrustecl 
to  a  regency  composed  of  J.  Ristich,  Gen.  J. 
BelimarKovich,  and  Gen.  H.  S.  Protich.  The 
ministry  was  composed  in  1889  of  the  following 
members:  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Gen.  Sava  Gruich ;  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  Peter  Velimirovich :  Minister 
of  Finance.  Dr.  Michael  Vuich  ;  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  Svetozar  Milo- 
saviyevich ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Gregor  Gersich  ; 
MinistcT  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Stefan 
R.  Popovich  ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Con- 
stantino Taushanovich ;  Minister  of  War,  CoL 
Demeter  Djuvich. 

Area  and  Popalation.— The  area  of  Senria 
is  48,589  square  kilometres.  The  population,  as 
computed  at  the  end  of  1887,  is  2,010,612.  com- 
posed of  1,028,606  males  and  982,006  females. 
The  number  of  marriages  in  1887  was  22,555 ;  of 
births,  93,911 ;  of  deaths,  50,481. 

Finanees.— The  budget  for  1889-*90  shows  a 
deficit  of  3,000,000  dinars,  to  which  must  be 
added  11.000,000  dinars  for  the  deficit  of  1888-*89, 
and  9,250,000  dinars  to  be  paid  for  the  expropri- 
ation of  the  Franco-Servian  railroads.  A  loan 
of  25,000,000  dinars  was  raised,  secured  on  the 
receipts  of  the  railroads.  The  debt  on  Jan.  1, 
1889,  amounted  to  256,146,520  dinars. 

The  Army. — ^The  effective  of  the  permanent 
army  in  1889  was  18,213  men,  with  132  guns. 
The  war  strength  is  estimated  at  70,000  men. 
with  264  guns,  exclusive  of  the  reserve  army  and 
the  Landsturm. 

Abdication  of  the  King.— The  new  Servian 
Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Grand  Skupsh- 
tina  on  Jan.  2  1889,  by  a  majority  of  494  votes 
a$;ainst  75.  On  Jan.  5  the  ministry  of  Nikola 
Cristich  resigned.  The  King  was  unwilling  to 
appoint  a  Radical  Cabinet,  and  applied  first  to 
Jo  van  Ristich,  but  could  not  induce  that  states- 
man to  form  a  Cabinet,  and  therefore  decided  to 
retain  the  old  ('abinet  as  long  as  possible.  The 
Radicals  refused  to  takeofilce  unless  Tauschano- 
vich.  President  of  the  \eXe  Grand  Skupshtina,  a 
revolutionist  who  had  been  condemnea  to  death 
for  participation  in  the  Timok  valley  uprising, 
should  be  given  the  f)ortfolio  of  the  Interior. 
They  also  demanded  that  the  outlawed  Pashich 
should  be  amnestied.  The  King  was  deserted 
by  Garashanine  and  the  rest  of  the  Progressists, 
liis  throne  was  at  st^ke,  and  he  determined  to 
appoint  Liberal  prefects  and  sub-prefects,  and 
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attempt  by  pressure  on  the  people,  notwithstand-  to  Servia,  but  on  ethnical  and  religious  affinity 

ing  the  new  Constitution,  which  is  in  manjr  par-  and  the  desire  to  preserve  the  Slavic  institutions 

ticulars  the  most  liberal  in  Europe,  to  bnng  in  and  national  life.     The  failure  of  the  Union 

a  Liberal  majority  in  the  elections  for  the  regu-  Gen^rale  and  the  reverse  at  Slivnitza  gave  a  fatal 

lar  Skupshtina  in  the  autumn.     The  Radicals  blow  to  the  system  that  Milan's  oratorical  and 

were  furious  at   the  King*s  detennination  to  political  talents  had  enabled  him  to  uphold  so 

exclude  them  from  office,  and  Cristich  was  un-  long,  and  the  hostile  political  activity  of  his 

willing  to  plav  a  game  so  dangerous,  and  on  wife  and  their  consequent    divorce  weakened 

March  2  told  Ring  Milan  that  it  was  impossible  his  position  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Kadi- 

for  him  to  remain  in  office.    On  March  6  King  cals  triumphed  in  the  elections  for  the  Grand 

Milan  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son,  in  Skupshtina,  while  the  King's  party,  the  Austro- 

the  presence  of  the  ministers  and  chief  dignitaries  phile  Progressists,  were  wiped  out  of    exist- 

and  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  assem-  ence.    Milan  was  unwilling  to  reign  longer  when 

bled  in  the  Konak  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  the  reversal  of  his   policy  became  inevitable, 

of  the  erection  of  Scrvia  into  a  kingdom  in  188».  even  if  by  submission  to  the  people's  will  he 

On  the  following  day  he  issued  a  manifesto  to  could  have  purchased  the  privilege, 

the  Servian  people,  in  which  he  declared  that  The  new  Government  aismissed  the  political 

his  abdication  was  the  realization  of  an  intention  officials  who  had  acted  as  instruments  of  repres- 

formed  long  before.    He  said  he  had  endeavored  sion,  and  introduced  simpler,  cheaper,  and  more 

to  constitute  Servia  as  a  modem  state,  and  to  popular  methods  of  administration.    The  lega- 

win  the  support  of  the  powers  interested  in  the  lions  in  London,  Rome,  and  Athens  were  a^l- 

maintenance  of  the  Berlm  Treaty.  His  strength  ished.    The  Metropolitan  Michael  returned,  and 

was  exhausted,  and  he  felt  it  to  oe  safer  to  place  was  reinststed  in  office,  the  Metropolitan  Theo- 

the  interests  of  Servia  and  of  his  son  in  the  care  dosius,  who  had  been  appointed  in  his  place,  re- 

of  the  regents  whom  he  had  selected,  who  are  tiring  into  a  monastery.    The  deposea  bishops 

capable  of  leading  the  country  along  the  path  of  were  likewise  restored  to  their  sees,  and  the 

progress  and  of  so  conducting  Servia's  lorei^  decrees  of  1883,  interfering  with  the  composi- 

policy  that  peace  and  order  nmy  be  preserved  in  tion  of  the  synods  and  other  infractions  or  the 

the  Balkan  reninsula.  rights  of  the  Church,  were  remedied.    A  meet- 

The  regents,  who  had  all  been  connected  with  ing  of  the  Progressist  party  was  broken  up 
the  Liberal  party,  on  March  7  published  the  by  rioters  on  May  26,  ana  Garashanine.  against 
list  of  ministers,  all  of  whom  were  chosen  from  whom  the  anger  of  the  mob  was  chiefly  directed, 
the  Radical  party.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  enraged  the  people  still  further  by  firing  a  re- 
Affairs  sent  a  circular  note  to  the  Servian  min-  volver  at  his  assailants.  As  a  student  was  killed, 
isters  in  foreign  cotmtries,  in  which  he  informed  he  was  charged  with  the  homicide  and  confined 
them  of  the  change  of  government,  and  said  in  a  fortress.  The  tobacco  monopoly  that  had 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  Government  would  be  been  farmed  by  the  Vienna  Ij&nderl)ank,  an  as- 
to  work  out  the  legislation  that  was  necessary  to  sociation  of  Austrian  and  French  capitalists, 
carry  into  effect  tSe  provisions  of  the  new  Con-  was  bought  back  by  the  Government.  The  Ser- 
stitution,  and  that  its  chief  task  would  be  to  vian  railroads  were  managed  by  a  French  com- 
regulate  the  finances  by  means  of  a  rational  de-  pany.  On  June  3  the  Servian  Government,  on 
veTopment  of  the  financial  resources  and  extreme  the  ground  of  aUeged  irregularities,  canceled 
economy.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Govern-  the  contract,  and  assumed  possession  of  the  line 
ment  was  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the  leader  of  and  rolling-stock,  offering  to  purchase  the  prop- 
the  Radicals,  Pashich,  who  became  President  of  erty  of  the  company,  which  had  made  a  great 
the  Skupshtina  in  the  autumn.  deal  of  money  while  serving  the  public  very 

The  Regency. — The  circumstances  that  had  badly.  Although  the  employes  of  the  company 
compelled  King  Milan  to  abdicate  arose  from  were  French,  the  stock,  which  lost  two  thirds 
the  policy  that  lie  had  pursued  from  the  be^in-  of  it^  value  through  the  confiscation,  was  held 
ning  of  his  reign,  both  m  domestic  and  foreign  mainly  in  Germany  and  Italy.  By  a  settle- 
affairs,  and  had  forced  upon  the  people  against  ment  reached  through  the  intervention  of  the 
their  will,  repeatedly  revealed  in  the  elections.  French  Government,  the  company  received  10,- 
L^nder  the  semblance  of  a  modem  constitutional  000,000  francs.  M.  Persiani,  the  Russian  rep- 
monarchy,  he  had  a  bureaucratic  system  that  resentative  at  Belgrade,  was  advanced  to  the 
galled  the  spirits  of  the  Serbs,  who  were  attached  rank  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary.  The  Servian 
to  the  patriarchal  democracy  of  Slavic  self -gov-  agent  at  Sofia  was  recalled.  The  Servian  Gov- 
ernment, which  could  only  be  maintained  by  ernment  announced  that  it  would  not  renew  the 
police  tyranny,  by  falsification  of  elections  or  commercial  treaty  with  Austria-Hungary  expir- 
suppression  of  the  legislative  will,  and  b^  grind-  ing  in  1890.  After  a  national  and  religious 
ing  taxes.  When  the  clergy  lifted  their  voices  celebration  on  June  27  at  Krushevatz  of  the  five 
against  his  oppression,  he  overthrew  the  Church,  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Kossovo, 
banishing  the  Metropolitan  Michael  and  the  Alexander  was  anointed  as  King  in  the  monas- 
obnoxious  bishops.  The  Serbs  were  attached  to  tery  of  Zitcha  on  July  2.  The  Russian  minister 
the  militia  system,  in  which  every  man  has  his  was  the  only  foreign  representative  invited  to  be 
rifle  in  his  house,  but  Milan  introduced  a  stand-  present.  On  resuming  his  office  as  head  of  the 
ing  army  and  the  burdensome  compulsory  serv-  Church  on  June  9,  Archbishop  Michael  issued  a 
ice.  The  popular  predilection  for  Russia  was  dispensation  ratifying  all  the  acts  of  his  prede- 
Imsed  not  only  on  gratitude  for  Russia's  protec-  cessor,  including  the  royal  divorce,  which  he  had 
tion  in  the  past  and  the  conviction  that  only  by  before  declared  illegal,  but  was  now  constrained 
her  aid  will  the  provinces  occupied  by  Austria  to  approve  by  conditions  made  by  the  Govem- 
and  the  Servian  districts  in  Turkey  Ite  reunited  ment,  which  was  pledged  to  uphold  the  divoroei 
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The  Government  alanned  the  Bulgarian  authori-  are  three,  and  sometimes  four.     The  mulberry 

ties   by  distributing   30,000  rifles   among  the  trees  are  innumerable,  and  the  leaves  are  always 

people  as  a  preparatory  measure  toward  creating  abundant  and  wonderfully  tender  and  succulent, 

a  national  militia  ana  as  reparation  for  the  act  To  the  eye  of  even  the  ordinary  observer  the  mul- 

of  the  Progressist  Government  in  disarming  the  berry  tree  in  Murcia  has  a  richness  of  foliage  be- 

rural  population  after  the  revolution  of  Sait-  yona  what  it  has  elsewhere.    Looking  from  the 

char.    A  census  of  all  men  in  the  kingdom  was  cathedral  tower,  the  whole  garden  seems  filled 

taken,  with  the  intention  of  arming  the  entire  with  a  countless  mass  of  little  houses,  about 

adult  male  population,  numbering  about  350,000  which  are  plantations  of  mulberry  trees.    The 

men  capable  of  bearing  arms.    Tne  second  class  leaves  of  the  mulberry  are  the  food  of  the  silk- 

of  reserves  was  arm^  subsequently,  and  the  worm,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  little  houses  al- 

Government  negotiated  for  a  supply  of  100,000  most  invariably  devote  a  good  part  of  their  time 

more  breech-loaders  from  abroad.  to  raising  silk-worms. 

The  general  election  was  held  on  Sept  14,  In  order  to  understand  how  silk-worm  gut  is 
under  a  provisional  electoral  law  dividing  the  made  in  Murcia,  and  why  it  can  not  be  made 
country  into  25  urban  and  15  rural  districts,  elsewhere,  it  will  be  quite  necessary  to  note  care- 
each  01  which  returned  as  many  deputies  as  there  fully  the  methods  employed  in  the  development 
are  multiples  of  4,500  in  the  number  of  its  in-  of  the  seed  and  what  is  called  "the  education  " 
habitants.  The  voting  was  by  district  tickets,  of  the  worms.  While  the  methods  hereinafter 
The  names  of  the  candidates  had  to  be  handed  described  are  followed  almost  exactly  by  the  most 
in  between  the  end  of  June  and  Sept.  1,  and  successful  makers  of  ^t  throughout  Murcia, 
could  not  be  recalled  or  changed.  The  Pro-  there  are  occasional  deviations,  caused  mainly  b^ 
gressists  put  forward  no  candidates.  The  Liber-  the  peculiarities  of  r^n  unusual  season.  An  addi- 
als,  who  are  willing  that  Servia  should  become  tional  fact  is  that  nearly  all  the  makers  are  what 
an  autonomous  province  of  Russia,  like  Saxony  might  be  called  small  farmers,  and  therefore  there 
in  Germany,  are  outnumbered  in  the  new  Skupsh-  is  not  as  much  systematic  care  as  would  result 
tina  six  to  one  by  the  Radicals,  who  are  Russo-  from  a  larger  individual  experience.  The  climate, 
phile,  but  desire,  above  all,  that  Servia  shall  be  which  is  so  good  for  the  manufacture  of  silk- 
independent.  The  house  is  comoosed  of  102  worm  gut,  is  apt  to  produce  in  the  inhabitants  a 
Radicals  and  15  Liberals.  Pashicn  was  elected  temperament  that  leads  them  to  do  no  more  for 
president.  On  Dec.  10,  in  pursuance  of  its  poli-  the  worms  than  is  necessary.  Murcia  has  lost  its 
cy  of  rescuing  Servia  from  its  tributary  position  former  place  as  an  important  producer  of  silk 
toward  foreign  capitalists  who  have  drawn  large  cocoons,  while  it  has  much  more  than  held  its 
profits  from  the  nirms  and  monopolies  granted  place  as  a  producer  of  gut  At  first,  the  Mur- 
to  them  by  former  ministries,  the  Government  cians  made  gut  only  from  the  worms  when  they 
confiscated  the  salt  monopoly  that  was  held  by  had  lost  the  market  for  cocoons,  or  were  afraid 
the  Anglo- Austrian  Bank  of  Vienna,  alleging  they  would  lose  it  Afterward,  one  and  another 
various  abuses  and  breaches  of  contract.  turned  their  product  into  gut    Step  by  step  the 

SILK- WORM  GUT.  The  province  of  Murcia,  industry  increased.  To-day  there  are  merchant£« 
Spain,  has  always  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  in  Murcia  who  bid  against  each  other  for  the  raw 
of  the  manufacture  of  silk-worm  gut  Though  gut  Every  season  buyers  come  from  the  silk- 
the  industry  is  small,  it  has  long  attracted  tne  making  districts  of  France  to  purchase  cocoons, 
attention  of  silk  culturists  all  over  the  world.  The  price  offered  by  the  cocoon  buyers  is  deter- 
Gut  is  still  made  in  Sicily ;  but  the  quality  of  mined  by  the  market  value  of  silk ;'  that  offered 
the  Sicilian  product  is  invariably  poor,  and  as  it  by  the  buyers  of  gut  is  determined  by  the  num- 
can  therefore  compete  only  with  the  very  lowest  ber  of  buyers  and  the  approximate  amount  of 
grades  of  the  Spanish  article,  it  is  hardly  possi-  silk-worm  gut  needed  for  tne  annual  supply.  A 
ble  that  there  can  ever  be  a'^profit  to  the  manu-  common  device  of  the  ^t  buyers  is  to  offer  a 
facturers.  Silk  culturists  in  China,  Japan,  large  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  which 
France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  have  done  induces  the  producers  to  refuse  the  offers  of  the 
their  best  to  produce  a  marketable  quality  of  cocoon  buyers ;  and  afterward  the  gut  buyers  de- 
silk-worm  gut ;  but  they  have  never  succeeded,  cline  to  continue  purchasing  except  at  a  price 
unless  the  fortuitous  manufacture  of  a  few  strands  that  will  be  likely  to  prove  remunerative  to  tnem. 
of  a  fair  quality  can  be  considered  success.  In  But  the  competition  of  the  gut  buyers  generally 
the  United  States,  China,  and  Japan,  a  long,  fixes  the  average  price  at  a  point  that  is  fair ;  in- 
heavy  gut  has  frequently  been  made;  but  in  no  deed,  sometimes  they  raise  it  so  high  that  they 
instance  has  the  strand  had  the  tensile  power  of  all  lose  money. 

much  lighter  Spanish  gut.    The  numerous  and  The  seed  (that  is,  the  e^gs)  used  in  Murcia  is 

invariable  failures  to  produce  a  good  quality  of  that  of  the  Bomhyx  mori^  commonly  called  the 

it  outside  of  Murcia  lorco  the  conclusion  that  Chinese  moth,  though  there  arc  many  other  Chi- 

there  are  unique    conditions    favorable  to  its  nese  silk-producing  moths.    The  best  results  are 

manufacture  there,  and  insurmountable  obstacles  obtained  by  having  the  eggs  of  the  Bomhyx  mori 

to  its  manufacture  elsewhere.  imported  into  the  south  of  France  and  there  de- 

The  town  of  Murcia,  capital  of  the  province  veloped.     The  eggs  of  moths  so  developed  are 

of  the  same  name,  is  the  seat  of  the  industry,  taken  to  Murcia.    Some  care  is  taken  in  the  se- 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  what  is  known  as  the  garden  lection  of  the  seed,  and  a  great  deal  of  care  is 

of  the  province,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  taken  with  its  incubation.    It  is  amazing  that 

100,000.    This  "  garden  i'  is  about  sixteen  miles  such  consideration  should  be  given  to  everything 

long  by  a  little  less  than  eight  miles  wide,  and  is  during  the  incubation,  and  such  lack  of  what 

most  luxuriant.    There  are  never  less  than  two  silk  raisers  almost  anywhere  else  would  deem 

crops  of  vegetables  in  the  year ;  generally  there  merely  ordinary  attention  to  the  development  of 
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the  worm.  The  only  matters  about  which  care  is 
taken  are:  Not  sweeping  the  rooms  in  which  the 
worms  are  placed  without  first  sprinkling  the 
floor  with  water  to  lay  the  dust ;  seeing  that  the 
leaves  are  fresh  and  never  allowed  to  ferment ; 
not  using  the  same  baskets  to  bring  in  fresh 
leaves  as  those  that  are  used  to  carry  out  the  old 
leaves. 

The  seeds  are  placed  for  incubation  during  the 
last  part  of  February  or  early  in  March.  A  few 
days  before  placing  the  seeds  for  incubation  they 
are  immersed  for  about  three  hours  in  water  at 
about  the  temperature  of  50°  Fahr.  They  are 
then  spread  out  on  cloth  for  a  few  days  (the 
seeds  not  being  in  contact  with  one  another),  in 
a  room  where  a  current  of  air  can  pass  over  and 
dry  them.  The  temperature  during  the  first 
day  should  be  no  higner  than  60°;  during  the 
second  day  about  61°;  during  the  third  day 
about  66° ;  during  the  fourth  day  about  68° ;  and 
from  the  fifth  day  until  the  larva  comes  out  it 
should  never  rise  above  70°.  Careful  washing^  of 
the  seed  and  attention  to  the  temperature  during 
incubation  generally  insure  the  development  of 
the  larvae  in  seven  days.  In  all  successful  silk- 
rAising  countries  the  care  of  the  larvie  is  con- 


average*  size  was  carefully  noted,  and  typical 
worms  were  selected  for  illustration. 

The  egg  after  seven  days*  incubation  becomes 
a  worm,  which  is  fed  at  once  for  three  or  four 
days.  The  miUberry  leaves  fed  to  it  are  cut  up 
with  a  sharp  knife.  If  a  dull  knife  is  used,  the 
sap  is  bruised  out  and  the  worms  do  not  get 
proper  nourishment  and,  indeed,  find  the  leaves 
too  tough.  The  worm  is  fed  by  scattering  cut 
leaves  over  it  about  eight  times — instead  of  sixty 
times,  as  in  China.  Of  course  it  is  given  all  it 
will  eat,  but  it  is  not  so  carefully  watched  and 
fed.  Nor  is  an^r  care  taken  in  regard  to  tem- 
perature, excepting  that  it  is  protected  from 
^reat  changes,  which  rarely  occur  at  this  season 
m  Murcia.  Thev  are  kept  in  outhouses,  low- 
lying  and  generally  with  thatched  rorfs.  They 
are  spread  on  bamboo  shelves  and  on  the  floor. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  worm  generally 
becomes  dormant  for  three  or  four  days.  When 
it  wakes  it  is  again  fed  with  cut  leaves,  though 
more  abundantly,  for  five  or  six  days.  It  again 
becomes  dormant,  sometimes  for  four  days,  but 
generally  for  not  more  than  two  days,  and  some- 
times for  only  a  few  hours.  At  fourteen  days  of 
a^  it  eats  whole  leaves  voraciously  for  about  six 


1.  Female  Moth  and  Egn  (Bomhyx  vMri),  fyroduoes  about  two  hundred  f«fcs.  2,  Worm  three  days  old.  8, 
Worm  seven  days  old.  4,  Worm  rourteen  davs  old.  5,  Worm  twenty-one  days  old.  6,  Worm  thirty  days  old. 
7,  Worm  forty-two  days  okl  and  quite  ripe  for  drawing  or  spinning.     8,  Gut-sack,  there  being  two  in  each  worm. 


stant  as  regards  temperature  and  everything 
else.  In  Murcia  there  is  of  course  some  care, 
but  what  would  seem  neglect  everywhere  else. 
Nature  does  so  much  that  she  is  left  to  do  nearly 
everything.  Consequently,  the  worm  as  pro- 
duced in  Murcia  approaches  in  many  character- 
istics to  the  wild  worm.  This  is  to  a  marked  de- 
gi'ee  exemplified  in  the  moths  when  they  are 
nllowefl  to  develop.  The  fenwle  moth  of  the 
thoroughly  tended  Chinese  moth  elsewhere 
.<Kiaroely  moves  after  its  perfect  development. 
The  male  seeks  it,  and  after  intercourse  the  male 
dies  and  the  female  lives  only  long  enough  to  lay 
her  eggs. 

The  accompanving  illustrations,  showing  the 
various  stages  of  development  from  the  seed  to 
the  silk  sack,  are  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them.  They  are  drawn  from  the  worms  of 
1889,  which  was  a  gn6d  average  season,  with  the 
excention  that  it  did  not  produce  as  much  as 
usual  of  the  Marafia  classes  of  gut.  From  100 
to  1,000  worms  were  taken  at  each  stage,  their 


davs,  when  it  i^in  sleeps.  Each  sleep  is  gen- 
erally shorter  than  the  last.  At  twenty-one  days 
it  eats  about  nine  days,  consuming  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  mulberry  leaves.  It  then  takes 
its  fourth  and  final  sleep.  Sometimes  this  sleep 
lasts  more  than  a  day,  but  frequently  it  is  hardly 
noticeable.  It  eats*  enormously  for  about  ten 
days;  then  becomes  restless,  and  finally,  when 
about  forty-two  days  old,  it  eagerly  seeks  some 
twig,  branch,  or  anything  upon  which  it  can 
climb.  The  watcher  then  picks  it  up,  and  gener- 
ally finds  that  it  is  about  to  spin. 

A  comparison  of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions with  those  showing  the  growth  of  the 
worm  in  China,  Japan,  and  France  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  develonment  of  the  Bombyx  mori 
is  quite  different  in  Murcia  from  what  it  is  in 
any  of  the  great  silk-producing  centers.  The 
period  of  development  is- very  long  in  Murcia: 
the  Murcia  worm  is  large  at  the  age  of  three 
and  seven  days ;  it  is  small  at  the  ages  of  four- 
teen, twenty-one,  and  thirty  days;  and  it  is  im- 
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pie  or  blackberry  pie,  brcul,  butter,  eolRa.    flnppet;  are  spacious,  a  large  portion  in  (arming-land, 

biwuil,  bread,  rolfed  oau  or  hominy,  eyrup,  butter,  while  there  is  also  &  rreat  numler  of  omamenta) 

■**-_  .,         Di..         ,      ,      .,       vjt.  trees,  shrubbery.   cultivat«il    lawns,   clean  and 

/nrfa,.-Breakf«tr  ™«Aere  powoe.,  W  j,^  ^  good  arenues.  and  fine  flower-gardens, 
fr^h  lake  trout,  fried,  m^hed,  or  boLl^  potalM.,  A  reservoir,  supplied  from  sprinp  with  a  run- 
bread,  butter,  coflbe.  Supiier:  sMwed  apples  or  cur-  n"»B  stream,  a  rustic  bridge,  and  the  residence 
note  or  prunes.  ainDsmoii  cake,  broad,  ohsoie,  tea.  of  the  chief  oflicial  and  minor  huildiiigs.  give  Va- 

iiii(un^y.—1treakt'ael:conied~beefhiuili,  bread, but-  riety  to  the  scene.  A  battery  of  ^ns  is  an  loi- 
ter, coffae.  Uicner  ;  boiled  pork  loins  or  pickled  propriate  adjunct  The  main  buildings  have  up- 
shoulders,  stuwud  beans,  cabhai(e  or  sauerkraut,  pota-  right  or  French  roofs  and  are  ornamented  wilh 
toes,  tomnto  ottaup,  bread,  butter,  ooffee.  Supper:  towers  on  which  are  flag-sWfls.  Piaizas  trav. 
boded  ric.  or  hommy,  syrup,  biscuit,  butter,  tea.  ^^  j^eir  sidea.    The  interior  of  these  buildings 

Changes  are  made  in  the  general  dining-hall  show   lofty  rooms,  comprising  administrative 

once  in  three  months.    The  hospital  bill  of  fare  apartments,  dormitories,  post  nfTice,  telegraph  of- 

is  prescribed  by  the  xurgeon.  flee,  library  and   reading-room,  smoking-room, 

IMnted  forms  forapplication  toradmission  to  etc    All  the  buildings  are  well  siipplin]  with 

the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Sol-  heating  apparatus,  water,  gas.  improved  ventila- 

diers,  or  any  of  itn  branches,  may  be  obtained  tion,  and  bath-roome.  being  heHt«l  by  steam, 

from  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers,  or  State  HomM. — There  are  other  homes  in  the 

from  the  governor  of  anv  of  the  branches,  different  States,  known  as  "  State  Homes  for  Dis- 

The  first  branch  of  the  National  Home  that  abled  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  United  States,'' 

was  ready  to  receive  disabled  soldiers  was  the  eiisting  under  State   enactment,  but  having  a 

Elastem  branch,  at  Togn^  near  Augusta.  Me.,  certain   relation   t«  the  United  States  Oovem- 

which  was  opened  Nov.  10,  1866.     Although  the  ment  through  the  National  Home  and  the  War 

formation  of  must  of  the  branches  necessitated  Department,  which  annually  reports  to  Congress 

the  purchase  of  land  and  building  thereupon,  upon  all  the  soldiers'  homes, 

that  dt  Tngus  was  founded  on  a  summer  resort  JVeut  Jersey.  Kearny. — The  first  o(  the  State 

nhich  contained  about  1,100  acres  of  land  and  homes  to  be  established  was  that  of  New  Jersey. 

good  buildings.    The  property  was  in  fine  condi-  the  act  in  regard  to  it  having  been  approvrf 

tion,  having  had  expended  upon  it  not  less  than  March  23,  1865,  appointing  a  oommissioD  with 

f  300,000,   and   was   purchased   by  the    United  authority  to  purchase  or  lease  a  site  and  erect  a 

Stat«8  Qovemment  at  an  expense  of  |0U,000.    In  soldiete'  home.     PursuoDt  to  this  a  home  was 


1887  there  were  300  occupants,  but  in  1868  the  established  on  the  west  side  o(  Passaic  river, 

principal  building  was  burned.     Early  in  1889  near  Newark,  and  occupied  for  many  years  until 

the  present  Home  was  begun,  comprising  tiiree  the  present  home  was  completed.  Oct.  4, 1888,  at 

large  brick  buildings.  Kich  nearly  100  feet  long  Kearny,  Hudson  County.    This  is  of  the  pavil- 

by  50  wide,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  about  ion  type,  and  is  on  the  elevated  ridge  forming 

$150,000.     A  brief  account  of  this  branch  will  the  eastern  bonk  of  Passaic  river.     It  occujiiex 

give  a  general  idea  of  the  appearance  and  ar-  a  tract  of  about  17  acres,  and  all  the  buildings 

rangement  of  most  of  the  others.    The  grounds  except  one  are  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
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rirer  and  75  feet  above  high-water  mark.    There  their  ohildren,  and  widows  and  children  under 

are  nine  buildings,  those  used  (or  dormitories  the  age  of  fifteen  of  soldiers  who  died  in  the 

being  but  one  stor;  high.    The  other  buildings  service,  are  admitted.    The  number  of  members 

are  an  old  men's  ward,  a  hospital,  a  large  struct-  present  at  the  last  inspection  was  Sft  and  one 

ure  containing  the  kitchen  and  the  dinlng-hall,  woman. 


a  chapel,  a  laundry,  an  administrative  building,  Iowa,  JUarahaUlotpn. — This  Home  occupies  one 

and  a  tMirn.     A  smokjnff-room  and  recreation-  building,  on  an  estate  of  128  acres,  given  by  the 

room  and  large  piazzas  give  ample  space  for  rest  citizens  of  Jfarshalltown,  from  which  It  is  dis- 

or  amusement  of  the  inmates.     The  amount  of  tant  about  a  mile  and  a  half.    The  building  has 

appropriations  made  by  the  State  up  to  March  four  stories,  with  wings  and  a  central  tower.     It 

6,   1888,   was   »300,00a      Number   of  members  has  a  capacity  for  .150  beds.     The  grounds  are 

present  at  annual  inspection.  Jan.  3,  186S,  276.  handsomely  embellli'hed,  and  include  a  pond  350 

California,  Younlmlle. — This  Home  is  Mmlles  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  large  fountain  in 

north   of   San   Francisco,  at   Yountville.   Napa  its  center.     At  the   last   inspection   there  were 

County,  9  miles  from  Napa.     The  buildings  are  259  members.     The  average  cost   for  each  in- 

mostly  of  wood,  with  verandas,  and  include  a  mate  is  f  130  per  annum. 

larKe  central  barrack  or  dormitory,  lilirar^.  mess-  lUinoit,  <^incy. — The  Illinois  Soldiere'  and 

hall,  and  quarters  for  the  members.     It  is  called  Sailors'  Home  is  two  miles  from  the  city  hall  of 

the  Veteran's  Home.     There  are  also  two  cot-  QuincT,  and  c^oroprises  a  park  covering  142  acres 

tages.  built  at  private  expense,  and  two  other  of  land,  containing  balconied  buildings  of  brick 

buildings.      The  capacity  of   the  building  for  and  stone,  including  17  cottages,  an  administra- 

quarters  is  330.    The  Home  possesses  S13  acres  live  building  in  the  Norman  style,  turreted,  85  x 

of  land,  300  of  which  are  amble.     A  large  crop  60.  of   limestone,   a   ho5i)ital.  superintendent's 

of  gra|)es  is  cultivated.     At  the  date  of  the  last  residence,  lioiler  house,  laundry,  kit<'hen.  bakery, 

inspection  the  number  of  members  present  was  and  storehouse.    The  capacity  of  the  Home  is 

211.     This  Home  was  organized  by  the  Grand  900  men,  and  at  the  last  annual  report  SOS  were 

Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  veterans  of  the  present     The  product  of  the  farm  at  the  last 

Mexican  War.  and  incorporated  March  10,  1882.  report  amounted  to  (6,000;    expenses   for  the 

The  limit  of  maintenance  is  $30,000,  the  sum  of  year.  (i76,0B3.5O.    The  annual  ftppropriations  tor 

$150  per  annum  being  allowed  for  each  veteran  the   Home  (which   was  organizetl   m   1685}  for 

admitted.  maintenance  average  about  f  ISTi.OOO. 

Nebraska,  Oratui  Island. — This  Home  consists  Wiaamtin,  Waupaea. — The  Wisconsin  Veter- 

ot  one  Urge  building,  100  x  50  feet,  and  com-  ans'  Home  is  three  miles  east  of  the  village  of 

prises  640  acres  of  prairie  land,  two  miles  fri)m  Waupaca,  on   the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway, 

the  city  of  Orand   Island.     Its  cBpacity  is  (or  and   127  miles  northwest  of  Milwaukee.     It  was 

135  members.      It   was  establtshisl   by  act  ap-  incorporated  March  10.  1887,  the  act  appropri- 

proved   March  4,  1B87.     Wives  of  soldiers  with  ating  |3  a  week  for  each  inmate.    There  are  78 
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acres,  40  of  which  are  wooded  and  80  under  onl-  its  grounds.  The  land  comprising  the  Home  con- 

tivation.    The  buildings  include  15  cottages,  and  sists  of  360  acres  of  valley  and  upland,  with  100 

others  are  being  built.    At  the  last  annual  in-  acres  of  woodland.  There  are  nine  separate  build- 

spection  reported  there  were  present  50  mem-  ings  for  dormitories,  having  a  capacity  for  1,200 

bers,  16  wives,  and  7  widows.  men.    These  are  of  stone  and  ornamental  brick, 

Minnesota^  Minnehaha  Falls, — The  Minnesota  with  extensive  verandas,  the  central  building 

Soldiers'  Home  had  its  origin  through  the  Grand  being  surmounted  with  towers,  and  the  entire 

Army  of  the  Republic,  and  a  general  act  was  combination  of  structures  showing  Gothic  gables, 

passed  in  1887  providing  for  the  construction  of  with  barbacan  turrets  on  the  principal  angles, 

the  Home  and  for  its  maint<enance,  the  appro-  This  Home  was  incorporated  in  1863,  out  no  ap- 

priation  amounting  to  $100,000.    The  builumgs  propriations  were  made,  and  nothing  further  was 

mclude  cottages,  superintendent's  residence,  ad-  done  toward  it  until  1872,  in  which  year,  and 

minlstrative  building,  etc.,  of  stone  and  brick,  aeain  in  1876,  other  acts  were  passed,  out  of 

The  grounds  have  been  beautifully  laid  out.  The  which  in  the  latter  year  the  Soldiers*  Home  at 

land  includes  51  acres  on  a  high  plateau  between  Bath  eventually  came  into  existence.    The  first 

the  deep  caRon  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  pre-  movement  was  founded  on  gifts  by  the  to¥m  of 

cipitous  gotSQ  of  the  Minnehaha  valley,  below  Bath,  Steuben  County,  with  subscriptions  taken 

the  falls.    Members  present  at  last  report,  68.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 

Michigan^  Grand  Rapids, — The  Michigan  Sol-  Republic,  under  which  construction  began  in 
diers'  Home  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elabo-  1877.  In  the  following  year  an  act  was  passed 
rate  examples  of  the  single-building  style.  Its  transferring  the  Home  to  the  State  and  appro- 
dimensions  are  250  feet  front,  98  feet  deep,  with  priating  money  for  the  cost  of  land  and  build- 
two  wings,  each  120  feet  deep,  there  being  three  mgs  and  for  maintenance.  The  appropriations 
stories  of  brick  above  the  basement  of  stone,  and  of  the  State  from  1879  to  1889  amount  to  $1,180,- 
the  front  and  ends  surrounded  by  verandas ;  a  861.  The  average  number  of  members  was  873. 
tower  surmounts  the  central  portion.  The  build-  From  the  farm  there  is  an  income  of  about  $10,- 
ing  stands  on  the  Home  farm  of  132  acres,  near  000.  .  The  number  of  members  present  at  the 
the  banks  of  Grand  river,  three  miles  from  Grand  last  annual  inspection  was  1,048. 
Rapids.  It  has  a  capacity  for  400  members.  The  Connecticut^  ^oroton. — Fitch's  Home  for  Sol- 
Home  farm  was  given  to  the  State  by  the  citizens  diers,  as  it  is  called,  had  its  origin  in  the  philan- 
of  Grand  Rapids.  The  act  creating  the  Home  thropic  efforts  of  Beniamin  Fitch,  a  citizen  of 
was  passed  in  1885.  At  the  last  reported  inspec-  Connecticut,  who  established  it  bv  charter  in 
tion  the  number  of  persons  present  was  395.  1863,  the  charter  being  amended  ana  acts  passed 

Ohio,  Sandusky.— The  Home  for  Disabled  Sol-  in  1882, 1884,  and  1886,  under  which  the  Home 
diers  of  Ohio  is  reached  b^  a  drive  over  a  new  finally  came  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The 
avenue  100  feet  wide,  running  three  miles  south-  Home  is  on  a  tract  of  14  acres  near  Noroton  sta- 
ward  from  Sanduskv.  It  comprises  18  buildings,  tion,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
arranged  about  an  ellipse,  the  major  axis  of  which  ford  Railroad,  35  miles  east  of  New  York  city, 
lies  east  and  west,  and  is  800  feet  long,  and  the  It  comprises  6  buildings,  the  main  building  be- 
minor  axis  about  400  feet  The  buildings  are  of  ing  170  x  40  feet  in  dimensions.  At  the  last  re- 
stone  and  brick,  with  brown  and  white  sandstone  port,  Jan.  3, 1889, 169  members  were  present, 
trimmings.  The  present  capacity  is  about  700  Vermont,  Bennington. — This  Soldiers*  Home  is 
members.  This  Home  was  created  by  act  dated  of  the  summer  hotel  type,  and  was  originally 
April  30, 1886.  The  number  of  members  present  the  propertv  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Trenor 
at  the  last  report  was  477.  The  area  owned  by  W.  Park  Home  for  Diseased  Women  and  ChU- 
the  Home  is  90  acres,  given  by  the  subscriptions  dren.  This  propertv  was  given  Feb.  5, 1887,  to 
of  Sandusky  and  Erie  counties.  the  trustees  of  the  »Dldiers  Home.    It  is  half  a 

P&nnsylwmia,  Erie. — The  Pennsylvania  Home  mile  north  of  Bennington,  and  comprises  170 

is  on  the  bluffs  55  feet  above  Lake  Krie,  one  mile  acres  of  woodland  and  10  under  cultivation,  the 

from  the  city  of  Erie.    The  main  building,  cov-  remainder  of  the  200  acres  being  in  lawn  and 

ering  an  area  of  370  x  370  feet,  is  the  largest  grass.    There  are  5  buildings,  of  wood  with  slate 

single-building  Home  in  the  United  States.    It  roofs.    On  Jan.  4, 1889,  there  were  41  members ; 

has  three  stories  above  its  basement,  contains  in  September,  55. 

163  rooms,  and  has  a  capacity  for  600  members.  Massachusetts,  Chelsea, — ^This  Home  is  also  of 
The  land  covers  107  acres,  6  of  which  are  culti-  the  summer  hotel  type,  being  a  single  building 
vated,  30  devoted  to  pasture,  and  60  on  the  bluffs.  220  x  60  feet,  on  a  tract  of  4  acres,  2&  feet  above 
A  mess-hall,  44  x  100  feet,  with  seats  for  500,  a  the  sea,  and  4  miles  north  of  the  State  House  in 
library  of  nearly  600  volumes,  a  reading-room,  Boston.  It  is  a  large  building  of  three  stories, 
and  a  chapel,  are  important  features.  The  build-  with  spacious  verandas  and  porches.  The  libra- 
ing  is  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  having  ry  consists  of  2,500  volumes  with  files  of  93  news- 
brick  partition-walls,  with  fire-escapes.  At  the  papers.  On  Jan.  7,  1889,  there  were  147  mem- 
last  inspection  reported,  247  members  were  pres-  bers.  The  Massachusetts  Home  was  incorporated 
ent.  This  Home  originated  in  an  act  approved  May  11,  1877,  but  no  appropriations  were  made 
June  3,  1885,  making  appropriations  therefor;  until  1883,  since  which  time  it  has  cost  the  State 
and  it  was  opened  for  inmates  Feb.  22, 1886.  $105,000. 

New  York,  J5a^fe.— The  New  York  State  Sol-  Dakota,  Hot  Springs. — During  the  past  year 

diers*  and  Sailors'  Home  is  the  largest  and  one  legislative  action  was  taken  with  a  view  to  estab- 

of  the  oldest  in  the  country.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  vil-  lishing  a  soldiers'  home  at  Hot   Springs,  Fall 

lage  of  30  attractive  buildings,  gracefully  dis-  River  county,  Dakota. 

posed  along  two  sides  of  a  park,  within  two  miles  The  annual  inspection  of  the  State  homes  for 

of  the  valley  of  the  Cohocton,  which  fiows  through  disabled    soldiers    and    sailors   of  the   United 
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States  is  made  by  the  assistant  inspector-general  ardson,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Will- 

of  the  National  Home,  a  report  of  which  is  made  iam  L.  Mauldin ;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  F.  Mar-, 

to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall ;  Treasurer,  Isaac  S.  Bambere,  who  died  in 

The  latest  of  these  reports,  published  by  Oen.  June  and  was  succeeded  by  E.R.McIver;  Comp- 

William  W.  Averill,  U.  S.  A.,  includes,  besides  a  troller-GJeneral,  J.  S.  Vemer ;  Attorney-General 

mass  of  valuable  information  concerning  the  Joseph  H.  Earle ;   Superintendent  of   Educa- 

homes,  a  list  of  all  members,  their  names,  com-  tion,  James  H.  Rice ;  Commissioner  of  Agricult- 

pany  and  regiment,  rank,  length  of  service,  na-  ure,  A.  P.  Butler  ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  Mij- 

tionality,  occupation,  etc.,  present  at  the  last  in-  ledge  L.  Bonham,  D*Arcy  P.  Duncan,  Eugene  P. 

spection  in  each  of  the  State  homes.    It  also  in-  Jervey  ;   Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

eludes  plans  and  elevations  of  the  buildings  com-  W.  D.  Simpson ;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  Mc- 

prised  m  many  of  the  homes,  and  the  by-laws,  Iver  and  Samuel  McGowan. 

rules  and  regulations,  and  act  of  incorporation  Flnanees. — The  following  is  a  statement  of 

of  each  of  them.  the  State  debt  remaing  unpaid  on  Oct.  81.    Bonds 

Homes  for  Ex-Confederate  Soldiers*— Af-  and  stocks  fundable  by  law  at  50  per  cent,  of 

ter  the  civil  war  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  face  value,  principal  $441,629.22,  fundable 

the  South  naturallv  prevented  the  appropriation  value  $220.814.61 ;  blue  bonds  and  stocks  and 

of  monev  or  the  takine  of  efficient  steps  toward  deficiency  bonds  and  stocks.  $401,882.45;  brown 

the  amelioration  of  tne  condition  of  its  veteran  consol  l)onds  and  stocks,  $5,973,226.96  ;  total 

soldiera ;  but,  as  the  South  began  to  recuperate,  debt,  $6,595,924.02. 

the  sentiment  in  this  direction  began  to  crystal-  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  in- 
lize  in  some  degree,  and  efforts  were  made  toward  eluding  $77,120.68  on  hand  at  the  neginning  of 
the  foundation  of  soldiers'  homes.  There  are  the  year,  were  $1,286,816.60 ;  the  expenditures 
four  of  these  now  in  the  Southern  States:  R.  E.  were  $1,176,678.78,  and  there  remained  on  Oct. 
Lee  Camp,  No.  1,  C.  V.,  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  one  in  81  a  balance  of  $60,142.82.  The  receipts  from 
New  Orleans  containing  30  inmates,  supported  the  State  tax  levy  were  $689,899.23;  from  the 
by  a  State  appropriation  of  $50,000  a  year ;  one  phosphate  royalty,  $212,101.96 ;  from  the  Agri- 
in  Austin,  Texas,  supported  by  private  contribu-  cultural  Department  for  fertilizer,  fees,  etc.,  $45,- 
tions;  and  oneatPikesville,Md'.  Individual  States  542.49 ;  ana  from  the  United  States,  for  rent  and 
have  made  appropriations  for  pensions  to  their  damages  to  the  citadel,  77,250.  Amonff  the  ex- 
disabled  soldiers.  The  only  ex-Confederate  home  penditures  were  $65,137.17  for  the  juaicial  de- 
of  which  any  particulars  have  been  obtained  is  partment,  $44,500  for  the  State  University,  $75,- 
that  first  mentioned,  the  Lee  Camp  Soldiers'  983.26  for  the  citadel  academy,  $6,266.66  for 
Home,  at  Richmond.  Lee  Camp  was  organized  the  State  Penitentiary,  $104,360.74  for  the  Lu- 
April  18, 1883,  by  38  veteran  Confederate  sol-  natic  Asylum ;  $14,885  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
diers,  who,  after  perfecting  their  organization.  Blind  Asylum,  $51,001.75  for  completion  of 
appointed  a  committee  to  petition  the  Legisla-  State  House,  $48,127.80 for  pensions;  $31,169.95 
ture  of  Virginia  for  a  charter,  in  the  preamble  for  Agricultural  Department,  $365,910.04  for  in- 
of  which,  after  stating  the  purposes  of  the  organi-  terest  due. 
zation,  they  said :  The  assessed  valuation  of  propertv  liable  to 

,.  ,               J    ^  *         1        *i.     ^t— ^  ut taxation  in  1889  was  as  follows :  Keal,  $84,544,- 

5n  all  fitting  occiiwons  the  courtesies  which  are  always  •17,243,378 ;  total,  $14M20^16.    The  State  tax 

proper  between  soldierB,  and  which  in  this  case  a  com-  thereon  was  5^  mills.    For  1888  the  total  valua- 

mon  citizenship  dflmanas  at  our  hands.    We  propose  tion  was  $141,986,154. 

to  avoid  anythmg  which  partakes  of  partisanship  in  re-  Education. — For  the  school  year  ending  Aug. 

mpon  and  politics ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  will  ren-  31^  the  statistics  were  as  follow ;  School  districts, 

der  our  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  the  preuer-  ^05 ;  public  schools,  8,948 ;  white  pupils  enrolled, 

vation  of  order.  89,761;  colored  pupUs  enrolled,  104.503;  aver- 

Mainlv  by  the  efforts  of  the  ladies  of  Rich-  age   attendance — white  pupils   59,357,  colored 

mond  tfiis  Gamp  collected,  by  means  of  a  ba-  pupils  69.892,  pupils  not  classified  7,109,  total 

zaar,  $23,000  for  the  purpose  they  had  in  view,  136,358 ;  teachers  employed — white  2,528,  col- 

which  was  approved  by  Pnil.  Kearny  Post,  G.  A.  ored  1,622;  average  montnly  salary— male  teach- 

R,  and  $8,006  for  the  same  purpose  was  raised  ers,  $26.61 ;  female  teachers  $23.50 ;  number  of 

in  the  North  and  West,  while  the  late  Hon.  Will-  school-houses,  2,962 ;  total  expenditures,  $460,- 

iam  W.  Corcoran  sent  to  Ijee  Camp  his  check  for  434.24 ;  of  which  $396,332.86  were  paid  for  teach- 

$5,000.    Altogether  $52,000  was  collected,  and  ers'  salaries,  and  $19,291.19  for  new  buildings, 

the  Soldiers*  Home  was  founded,  which  undoubt-  In  comparison  with  the  previous  year  there  was 

edly  became  the  model  for  the  other  Confeder-  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  white  pupils 

ate  homes  mentioned  above.     The  Richmond  enrolled  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  numoer  of 

Home  comprises  attractive  cottages  two  miles  colored  pupils. 

from  the  city,  on  Grove  road,  in  the  western  sub-  At  the  State  University  the  total  attendance 

urbs.  This  Aome  generally  contains  125  inmates,  for  the  school  year  1888-*89  was  235.    At  the 

with  many  applicants  for  vacancies.  Claflin  Agricultural  College  947  pupils  were  en- 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  a  Southern  State,  one  rolled,  of  whom  21  were  in  the  collegiate  depart- 

of  the  original  thirteen ;  ratified  the  Constitution  ment.    The  total  cost  of  maintaining  these  two 

May  23, 1788;  area,  30,570  square  miles;  popu-  institutions  for  the  year  was  $65,543.96. 

lation,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census  The  attendance  at  the  South  Carolina  Mili- 

(1880),  995,577  ;  capital,  Columbia.  tary  Academy  for  the  year  1889  reached  the  un- 

GoTemment. — ^The  following  were  the  State  usual  number  of  153  pupils,  of  whom  68  were 

officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  John  P.  Rich-  State  beneficiaries. 
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Charities. — The  number  of  patients  at  the  debt  known  as  the  ''brown  consol  bonds  and 

State  Lunatic  Asj^lum  increased  during  the  fis-  stocks,*'  which  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and 

cal  year  ending  in  November  from  6b0  to  722,  become  due  in  July,  1893.    The  refunded  debt 

the  largest  number  at  one  time  beinff  732.    There  shall  bear  4  per  cent,  interest,  instead  of  6  per 

has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  tne  number  of  cent.,  and  shall  not  become  payable  till  1CM0. 

colored  insane  patients  in  recent  years.    In  No-  Persons  wishing  to  exchange  their  bonds  and 

vember,  1878,  there  were  101  colored  patients  in  stocks  for  the  new  issue,  may  present  them  to  the 

the  asylum  and  in  November,  1889,  313,  while  State  Treasurer  at  any  time  before  July,  1893, 

for  the  white  population  the  increase  was  slight-  and  in  addition  to  the  new  bonds  or  stocks, 

ly  over  75  per  cent.  shall  receive  in  cash  the  difference  of  2  per  cent 

Penitentiary. — On  Oct.  31  there  were  in  con-  in  interest  from  the  date  of  surrender  to  July, 

flnement  at  the  State  Penitentiary  884  prison-  1893.    After  June,  1892,  the  treasurer  may  aa- 

ers — 59  white  and  825  colored.    Oi  this  number  vertise  and  sell  such  of  the  new  bonds  and  stocks 

150  were  employed  in  shoe  and  hosiery  contracts  as  have  not  been  issued  in  exchange  for  old  ones, 

inside  the  prison,  265  were  at  work  on  the  Co-  as  above  provided,  and  from  the  proceeds  shall 

lumbia  Canal,  and  there  was  a  daily  average  of  in  July,  1893,  redeem  the  old  bonos  and  stocks 

285  employed  on  the  ^ricultural  contracts.    The  then  due.    For  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 

year  began  with  an  indebtedness  of  $14,162,49,  new  issue,  the  State  oinds  itself  to  levy  annually 

and  the  disbursements  amounted  to  $73,298.32.  a  tax  of  three  mills,  or  so  much  thereof  as  is 

The  earnings  amounted  to  $88,565.33  in  cash,  necessary  for  the  purpose.    The  Legislature  of 

leaving  a  balance  of  $1,104.52.  1888  late  in  the  session  passed  a  bill  accepting 

Phosphate. — During  the  year  ending  Aug.  a  devise  under  the  will  of  Thomas  G.  Clemson 

31,  212,101  tons  of  phosphate  rock  were  remov^  of  814  acres  in  Oconee  County,  and  of  certain 

from  the  navigable  streams  of  the  State,  against  other  property,  on  condition  that  the  State  should 

190,224  tons  in  the  year  preceding.    The  royalty  erect  and  maintain  an  agricultural  and  mechani- 

paid  into  the  treasury  was  $211^101.96,  against  cal  colleee ;  but  the  Gk)vernor  did  not  sign  and 

$186,993.87  in  1888.  return  the  bill  till  the  opening  of  the  present 

Railroads. — There  are  thirty-four  railroads  in  session.    An  act  was  thereupion  passed  to  pro- 

the  State,  having  a  total  mileage  on  June  30  of  vide  for  building  and  maintaining  the  proposed 

2,084  miles,  against  1,914  miles  on  June  30, 1888.  college.    Half  oi  the  land  script  fund  heretofore 

The  increase  is  greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  vest^  in  the  State  University  was  given  to  the 

There  was  an  increase  over  1888  of  $407,657.45  in  new  college  as  a  permanent  fund ;  the  annual 

total  income,  and  $821,327.32  in  expenses.    The  grant  of  $15,000  from  the  United  States  for 

railroads  paid  durinc:  the  year  in  taxes  $221,793  maintaining  an  agricultural  experiment  station 

to  South  Carolina,  $88,111  to  Georgia,  and  $17,-  was  taken  from  the  State  University  and  given  to 

981  to  North  Carolina.  the  new  college ;  for  building  and  maintenance. 

Confederate  Pensions. — Under  the  pension  $40,000  was  appropriated  —  $15,000  from  the 

act  of  1888,  $50,000  was  appropriated  annually  general  funds,  $10,000  from  the  fertilizer  tax  of 

for  pensions  to  Confederate  soldiers  and  their  1889,  and  $15,000  from  the  same  tax  in  1890. 

widows,  and  provision  was  made  that  pension  The  trustees  of  the  new  college  were  authorized 

claims  should  oe  passed  upon  by  a  county  board  to  use  fifty  State  convicts  on  the  new  building 

and  a  State  board  of  pensions.    During  the  year  paying  only  for  their  transportation  and  main- 

these  boards  passed  upon  2,276  claims,  of  which  tenance.    An  amendment  to  Article  IV  of  the 

1,949  were  approved — 515  being  soldiers'  claims.  Constitution  to  abolish  the  oifice  of  counter  com- 

and  1,434  widows'.     The  amount  paid  out  in  missioners  was  proposed,  and  its  submission  to 

pensions  was  $45,613.80,  and  for  examining  board  the  people  in  1890  was  provided  for.    The  State 

expenses,  etc.,  $3,986.40.    The  average  amount  tax  for  the  year  beginning  in  November  was 

for  each  pensioner  was  slightly  over  $23.  fixed  at  5^  mills.    Other  acts  of  the  session  were 

Decision.  —  The  constitutionality  of  the  act  as  follow : 

of    December,    1888,  validating    the    township  Reducing  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  that  may  be 

bonds  issued  in  aid  of  railroads,  which  the  State  legally  agreed  upon  and  collected  from  10  to  8  per 

Supreme  Court  had  declared  unconstitutional,  ^^SJ*       ...                 ,              «        .  ,   ,^. 

was  before  the  same  court  this  year,  and  a  deci-  ^o  authorize  moorporated  towo*  of  800  inhabitants 

=;««  «,«o  ^^A^,»^  i«  #<.<.,»«  ^f  ^^iiAu\,  or  more  to  substitute  hard  labor  m  their  streets  for 

sion  was  render^  m  favor  of  validity  ^^^  ^„^  imprisonment  in  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

Legislatiye  Session.  — The  regular  annual  to  prevent  the  killing  and  defltruotion  of  flah  In 

session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Nov.  26,  the  fresh  waters  of  this  State  by  the  use  of  dynamite, 

and  was  adjourned  on  Dec.  24.    The  most  im-  giant  powder,  or  other  explosive  material 

portant  act  of  legislation  was  a  repeal  of  the  law  Providing  a  mode  of  ascertuning  the  names  of 

protecting  the  civil  rights  of  the  colored  race,  registered  votera  convicted  of  disqualifying  crimes, 

which  prohibited  common  carriers,  inn  and  res-  and  re<minng  their  names  to  be  erased  trom  the  regis- 

tauranrkeeper.,andmanagersofthe,vtresorother  ^T'^j/Sithe  sale,  fumishing,  giving,  or  pn>vid. 

places  of  amusement  from  discriminating  against  ^^g  to  minors  under  e^hteen  ye^i,  of^rettes,  U>- 

persons  of  color  in  the  accommodations  or  other-  baoco  or  cigarette  paper,  or  any  substitute  therefor, 

wise.    This  law  had  been  on  the  statute  books  Chan^^g  the  names  and  location  of  voting  precincts 

more  than  twenty  years.     An  act  relating  to  in  the  State. 

State    convicts    forbids    their    employment  in  Requiring  the  polls  at  all  voting  places  to  be  kept 

phosphate  raining,  and  provides  that  a  farm  or  opn  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  till  four 

iarms  shall   be  purchaml  out  of  the  surplus  ^i.^^L\  v  &«  ^^^^^ 

«  i.u     (34.  i.     T»     -1.     *.•                   t-  u  previously  been  SIX  ocIocK. 

eai-nmgs  of  the  bate  Penitentiary,  on  which  *^  changing  the  time  for  meeting  of  presidential  elecfc- 

such  convicts  shall  be  worked.     Provision  was  ©ra  fromtlie  first  Wednesday  in  December  to  the 

made  for  refunding  at  par  that  part  of  the  State  ond  Monday  in  January  next  after  their  eleotton. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA,  a  Western  State,  admitted  Falls  on  July  4,  and  or^nized  by  choosing  Judge 

to  the  Union  on  Nov.  8, 1889 ;  area,  76,620  square  A.  J.  Edgerton  as  president.    As  the  people  had 

miles ;  population  (estimated),  879,000 ;  capital,  voted  to  adopt  the  Sioux  Falls  Constitution  of 

Pierre.  1885,  the  only  duties  of  this  convention,  as  pro- 

GoTemment. — The  following  were  the  State  vided  in  the  Admission  act>  were  to  make  such 
officers  from  the  date  of  admission :  (jk>vemor,  changes  only  in  that  Constitution  as  related  to 
Arthur  C.  Mellett«,  Republican  ;  Lieutenant-  the  name  and  boundary  of  the  proposed  State, 
Governor,  J.  H.  Fletcher ;  Secretary  of  State,  A.  and  to  the  reapportionment  of  legislative  and 
0.  Ringsrud ;  Treasurer,  W.  F.  Smith ;  Auditor,  iudicial  districts,  and  such  amendments  as  might 
L.  C.  Taylor ;  Attorney-General,  Robert  Dollard ;  be  necessary  to  complv  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  G.  L.  Pink-  Admission  act,  and  then  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
ham  ;  Commissioner  of  School  and  Public  Lands,  mission  of  the  Constitution  thus  amended  to  a 
0.  H.  Parker;  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  vote  of  the  people  on  Oct.  1.  The  convention 
Dighton  Corson,  A.  G.  Kellam,  and  John  E.  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  similar 
Bennett.  committee  from  the  North  Dakota  Constitutionid 

The  Admission  Act. — The  provisions  of  this  Convention,  and  to  agree  upon  a  division  of  the 
act,  which  received  Uie  signature  of  President  debts  and  property  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 
Cleveland  on  Feb.  22, 1889,  so  far  as  they  relate  The  report  of  this  committee  was  incorporated 
to  South  Dakota,  are  as  follow :  An  election  shall  in  the  Constitution,  such  other  minor  changes  as 
be  held  on  May  14  to  choose  delegates  to  a  con-  became  necessary  were  made,  and  the  whole  was 
stitutional  convention,  which  shall  meet  at  Sioux  adopted  as  the  proposed  Constitution  of  South 
Falls  on  July  4.  The  people,  on  May  14.  shall  Dakota.  The  convention  adjourned  on  Aug,  6. 
also  vote  for  or  against  the  Sioux  Falls  Consti-  (For  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
tution  adopted  in  September,  1885,  and,  if  a  ma-  Constitution  of  1885,  as  incorporated  in  this 
jority  shall  be  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  its  Constitution,  see  the  **  Annual  Cycloptedia "  for 
provisions  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  new  Clon-  1885,  page  288.)  The  report  of  the  joint  com- 
stitution,  which  shall  be  perfected  by  the  Sioux  mittee  to  divide  the  debts  and  property  of  Da- 
Falls  Convention  in  July,  and  which  shall  be  kota  Territory  provides  that  all  tne  public  build- 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  Oct  1.  If  ings  and  institutions  of  the  Territonr,  in  South 
this  new  Constitution  is  accepted.  South  Dakota  OScota,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  State 
shall  become  a  State  by  proclamation  of  the  of  South  Dakota,  which  shall  become  responsible 
President.  On  admission  tne  State  shall  be  en-  for  all  debts,  bonded  or  otherwise,  outstanding 
titled  to  two  members  in  the  House  of  Repre-  for  their  construction,  repair,  or  maintenance, 
sentatives.  The  State  shall  receive  the  sixteenth  The  State  of  South  Dakota  shall  pay  to  the  State 
and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  every  township,  or  of  North  Dakota  $46,500,  on  account  of  excess 
sections  in  lieu  thereof,  the  proceeds  from  the  of  Territorial  appropriations  for  permanent  im- 
sale  or  lease  of  which  shall  lorm  a  permanent  provement  of  public  institutions  in  South  Da- 
public-school  fund.  This  fund  shall  suso  receive  kota,  for  one  half  Interest  in  the  Territorial  Li- 
5  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  derived  by  the  brary,  etc.  Such  liabilities  of  the  Territory  as 
F^eral  Government  from  sales  of  unappropri-  are  not  above  provided  for  shall  be  shared  equal- 
ated  public  lands  within  the  State  Seventy-two  ly  by  the  two  states,  except  that  a  detailed  ac^ree- 
sections  of  the  public  lands  are  confirmed  to  the  ment  is  made  for  adjusting  the  Territorial  ex- 
State  for  university  purposes.  Fifty  sections  are  penses  and  receipts  of  the  current  year.  Provision 
granted  for  public  buildings  at  the  capital,  120,-  was  made  for  the  election  of  a  full  set  of  State 
000  acres  for  agricultural  colleges,  40,000  acres  officers  on  Oct.  1,  the  date  of  the  election  upon 
each  for  the  School  of  Mines,  Reform  School,  the  Constitution,  and  for  submitting  independ- 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Agricultural  College,  ently  the  articles  of  the  proposed  Constitution 
and  State  University;  80,0(X)  acres  for  normal  relating  to  prohibition  and  to  minority  repre- 
schools ;  50,000  acres  additional  for  public  build-  sentation,  as  well  as  the  question  of  temporary 
ings  at  the  capita],  and  170,000  acres  for  general  location  of  the  State  capital, 
educational  and  charitable  purposes.  All  lands  Election. — The  canvass  for  State  officers  be- 
and  buildings  thereon  already  set  apart  for  the  gan  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
uses  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Sioux  Fails  are  given  Constitutional  Convention.  A  Republican  State 
to  the  State.  Convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Huron  on  Aug. 

Constitutional  Convention. — In  accordance  28,  at  which  time  the  following  ticket  was  placed 
with  the  Admission  act.  Territorial  Governor  in  nomination :  For  Governor,  Arthur  C.  Mel- 
Mellette,  on  April  15,  issued  his  proclamation,  lette;  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  H.  Fletcher; 
calling  a  special  election  to  be  held  in  the  South  Secretary  of  State,  A.  O.  Rinesrud  ;  Treasurer, 
Dakota  counties  on  May  14,  for  the  purpose  of  W.  F.  Smith ;  Auditor,  L.  C.  Taylor ;  Attorney- 
choosing  delegates  to  a  constitutional  conven-  General,  Robert  Dollard ;  Superintendent  of 
tion,  and  also  to  vote  on  the  question  whether  Public  Instruction,  G.  L.  Pinfehara ;  Commis- 
the  Constitution  framed  by  the  Sioux  Falls  Con-  sioner  of  School  and  Public  Lands,  0.  H.  Park- 
vention  in  September,  1885,  should  be  adopted  er;  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Dighton 
as  the  basis  for  the  Constitution  of  the  proposed  Corson,  A.  G.  Kellam,  and  John  £.  Bennett; 
State  of  South  Dakota.  This  election  resulted  Members  of  Congress,  O.  S.  Gifford  and  J.  A. 
in  the  choice  of  75  delegates,  as  provided  in  the  Pickler.  The  platform  makes  the  following  dec- 
Admission  act,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  larations  upon  local  questions: 
Republicans  On  the  question  of  adopting  the  ^^  ^^^  h^^ilv  welcome  to  our  fellowehip  the 
Sioux  Falls  Constitution,  41,123  votes  were  cast,  people  who  have  come  to  us  from  foreign  lands  tS  find 
of  which  87,710  were  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  a  home  In  this  the  country  of  their  adoption,  intend- 
and  8,413  against  it.    The  delegates  met  at  Sioux  ing  to  n>ndcr  due  roHpect  to  its  laws.    We  favor  the 
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enactmeDt  of  suoh  Iawb  as  will  proteot  the  cituen  in  the  Tote  was :  Teas,  70,181 :  nays,  8,267.    On  the 

the  free  exercise  of  bis  rijfht  of  suflftrage,  and  will  in-  two  constitutional  propositions  submitted  inde- 

Bure  fwr  and  honest  elections  and  equal  and  jnstt«a-  pendently  to  the  popular  vote,  the  article  pro- 

enLVtlTo^c  ofl^toS^^UamS' uSSi  e^l^'  ^^^^^^g  ^^^  manufecture  and  «ile  of  intoxfcat- 
interest  of  our  commonwealth,  we  favor  na&nal  a£l  i^Sol^S?^''  ^^  adopted  by  a  vote  of  40,234  yeas 
State  prohibition  of  such  tmfflc  and  the  adoption  of  w>  84,510  nays,  and  the  article  providing  for  mi- 
the  article  of  our  Constitution  relating  thereto  and  nority  representation  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  will  24,661  yeas  to  46,200  nays.  For  temporary  loca- 
make  the  same  effective.  The  great  affricultural  in-  tion  of  the  State  capital,  the  city  of  Pierre  had 
terests  of  Dakota  demand  that  thejr  should  be  pro-  29,266  votes;  Huron,  15,647 ;  Watertown,  12,012; 
tected  fostered,  and  go^jded  wiUi  jejdoiM  care  and  ^^^  p^  ^^  ggg  Mitchell,  7,7»8;  Chamberlain, 
such  laws  enacted  as  will  insure  equitable  rates  ot  axoi  i>{«L.«  «,«o  fu«««f«^«  oJi*^*Li  a  <.;».i*i.C 
transportation,  allowmg  no  umust  discrimination  3,^1.  Pierre  was  therefore  selected.  A  similar 
agaii^sectioas  or  individuals;  that  we  favor  tiie  un-  vote  taken  in  1886  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
provement  of  the  great  waterways  of  the  Northwest  Huron  by  the  following  vote:  Huron,  12,695; 
so  as  to  bring  close  competition  in  the  carrying  trades.  Pierre,  10,574 ;  Chamberlain,  8,232 ;  Sioux  Falls, 
We  favor  a  warehouse  law  which  will  give  everv  8,888 ;  Alexandria,  1,874  The  result  of  this  elec- 
farmer  a  free  market  for  his  produce  and  which  will  tion  was  officially  communicated  to  President 
not  leave  him  ^tiie  meroy  of  any  elevator  or  rwlroad  Harrison,  and  on  Nov.  8  he  issued  his  proclama- 
oombination.  We  advise  and  urge  prompt  and  liberal  .-  -^i  '>Hnir  Snnf  h  DiLkntA  t/>  thfl  rininn 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  nation  toward  the  i  J^Slii-?  e!!:?!^  J?  Union, 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  irriga-  ^  *^*"^VT?  .?®?®*^"i'T.  ^ss^"""^?  ^^  op- 
tion. For  such  portions  of  our  State  as  would  be  "ce,  Gov.  Mellette  issued  his  proclamation,  con- 
beneflted  thereby,  we  favor  the  establishment  of  a  vening  the  first  State  Legislature  at  Pierre  on 
bureau  of  labor  and  statistics.  We  al»o  favor  prohi-  Oct.  15.  Its  first  duty  was  to  elect  two  United 
bition  of  the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  States  Senators  to  represent  the  new  State.  In 
years  ofwre  in  mmes,  shops,  and  factories.  Wefeyor  the  Republican  caucus,  Richard  P.  Pettigiew 
S«™  !mS«  uLh^A?^fn?''^^t!^?J^n'^f^th.  S^.  »>^d  Gideon  C.  Moody  were  chosen.  The  Dime 
5irns?"e?orwl\°^^^^^  eratic  caucus  nominaWBartiettT^^^^  and  M. 
We  view  with  alarm  the  dangerous  encroachment  of  ^v?*^*  ^^  1°^  Legislature  on  Oct  17  the  Re- 
the  numerous  trusts  forming  all  over  our  land,  and  pubhean  candidates  were  elected  by  the  followmg 
demand  the  enactment  of  stringent  laws  declaring  the  votes :  Senate— Pettigrew  41,  Tripp  4 ;  House — 
tbrmation  of  all  trusts  and  combinations  for  the  pur-  Pettigrew  1(^,  Tripp  14 ;  Senate— Moody  41,  Day 
pose  of  controlling  or  enhancing  the  price  of  any  of  4 ;  House— Moody  107,  Day  14.  The  Legisla- 
the  necessaries  of  life  unlawftil.  ^ure  then  adjourned,  to  meet  on  Jan.  7, 1890. 

On  Sept  5  the  Democrats  met  in  State  con-  Finances. —  The  financial  condition  of  the 
vention  at  Huron  and  nominated  the  following  new  State  is  set  forth  by  the  Governor  in  his 
ticket :  For  Governor,  P.  P.  McClure ;  Lieuten-  first  message  in  January,'l890,  as  follows : 
ant-Governor,  A.  W.  Pratt;  Secretary  of  State,  *-.*i.  j-*^  r  j  •— •  ^u  v  ^  j  j  i.^  j 
Otto  Peemiller ;  Auditor,  J.  E.  HorSn ;  Tr^  bv^o^^'taS^oSf^Tri W  ^  -^ 
urer,  A.  D.  Hill ;  Attorney-General,  R.  P.  Pel-  $Ii6,600  bears  interest  at  6  peV  cent  per  annum, 
lows ;  Supenntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  G.  $126,000  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  $817,100  at  4W 
H.  McParland;  Commissioner  of  School  and  percent,  and  the  remaincUr,  $152,600,  at  the  rate  m 
Public  Lands,  H.  S.  Volkman ;  Justices  of  the  4  per  cent.  [All  these  bonds  were  issued  for  build- 
Supreme  Court,  H.  McLaughlin,  C.  H.  Winsor,  }S^  Public  institutions  ^thin  tiie  Umits  of  the  State.] 
S.  B.  Van  Buskirk;  Members  of  Congress,  L.  ™t™y"».***°  outstanding  Nov.  4,  an  mdebtedneej 
a  Jeffries  and  S  M.  Booth.  The  reffiom,  S^^^tSiL^^r/^^  e^^S:"^f^^^^^^^ 
adopted  include  the  followmg :  o,^  $76,000.  By  tiie  temi  of  the  agreement  made 
We  are  opposed  to  constitutional  prohibition,  now  by  the  joint  commission  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
demanded  by  the  Republican  party  of  South  Dakota,  vention,  South  Dakota  must  also  pay  North  Dakota 
and  favor  in  its  stead  a  well-regulated  license  law,  $46,600  on  account  of  the  difference  in  adjustment 
which  is  accepted  by  the  Democracy  of  the  country  of  accounts  up  to  Mareh  8,  1889 ;  since  that  date 
as  the  best  method  of  oontrelling  the  traffic  in  intoxi-  South  Dakota  nas  overdrawn  its  account,  so  that  it 
eating  liquors  and  lessening  the  evils  of  intemper-  is  probable  that  South  Dakota  will  have  to  pay,  on 
ance.  We  declare  in  favor  of  minority  representation  final  settlement  of  these  three  items,  $160,000,  mak- 
and  urge  the  fair-minded  tax  payera  to  support  the  ing  the  total  indebtedness  at  the  date  of  admission 
article  of  our  Constitution  relating  thereto  as  a  partial  $860,200.  The  balance  belonging  to  South  Dakota, 
protection  against  the  evils  of  vicious  legislation.  We  received  by  the  State  Treasurer  ft^m  the  retiring  Ter- 
arrugn  the  Bepublican  party  of  South  Dakota  for  ritorial  Treasurer  was  $84,441,982  of  which  $88,407.70 
extravagance  and  mismanagement  in  conducting  the  was  in  bond  fbnds  and  not  available  for  the  general 
affaire  of  the  Territorial  government.  purposes  of  the  Government,  and  $46,084.28  in  gen- 
There  was  no  Prohibition  ticket  in  the  field.  JJJd  """**'  bond-intereet  t\ind,  and  stock-indemnity 
At  the  election  on  Oct  1  all  the  Republican  can-  The  Territorial  Auditor  has  estimated  the  total  re- 
didates  received  large  majonties.  For  Governor  oeipts  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  be  $885,826.68, 
the  vote  was:  Mellette,  53,964;  McClure,  28,-  and  the  necessary  expenditures  to  be  $608,282.60, 
840.  For  Lieutenant-Governor — Fletcher,  54,-  leaving  a  deficiencjj  for  the  year  of  $172,906.82.  By 
711 ;  Pratt,  22,946 ;  For  Members  of  Congress—  the  State  Constitution,  which  we  have  adopted,  the 
Gifford,  54,983 ;  Pickler,  54,105 ;  Jeffries,  23,229 ;  ^^}  *"  ^^^^  ^^^  ordinary  purposes  is  limited  to  two 
Booth,  22,535.     Members  of  the  State  Legisla-  ™"*®- 

ture  were  elected  as  follow :  Senate — Republi-  The  indebtedness  that  the  State  may  create  is 
cans  37,  Democrats  4,  Independents  4 ;  House—  very  limited,  under  the  Constitution.  The  Leg- 
Republicans  104,  Democrats  13,  Independents  7.  islature  may  provide  for  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
On  the  Question  of  adopting  the  Constitution,  as  cover  the  Territorial  indebtedness  assumed  by 
perfectea  by  the  Sioux  Falls  Convention  in  July,  the  State,  and  may  further  increase  this  indebt- 
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edness  to  $100,000,  and  here  the  power  of  the  budget  has  been  made  apparently  to  balance,  it 

Legislature  to  create  indebtedness  ceases.  has  only  been  done  by  extraordinary  remedies, 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  counties  of  such  as  the  issue  of  new  loans,  the  increase  of 

South  Dakota  for  purposes  of  taxation  in  1889  the  floating  debt ;  the  postponement  of  impor- 

was  $97,842,440.60.    There  were  assessed  12,610,-  tant  obligations ;  or  the  sale  of  Government  pos- 

049*9  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $51,475,558.50 ;  sessions.   In  1889  all  the  extraordinary  resources 

191,557  horses,  valued  at  $7,631,228 ;  7,489  mules,  had   been   exhausted,  and  the  foreign  money 

valued  at  $319,611 ;  448,234  cattle,  valued  at  $4,-  markets  were  not  open  for  a  new  Spanish  loan. 

734,618.50 ;  134,823  sheep,  valued  at  $164,175.50 ;  In  1888-'89  the  minister  expected  to  raise  a  reve- 

and  209,194  swine,  valued  at  $484,117.60.  nue  of  851,667.932  pesetas  with  the  aid  of  new 

Agriculture. — The  following  are  the  official  taxes,  but  the  financial  expedients  were  a  failure, 

figures  showing  the  acreage  and  yield  of  farm  and  only  710,603,325  pesetas  were  collected.  The 

Products  in  South  Dakota  for  1889 :  Wheat,  2,-  disbursements,  estimated  at  849,323,985  pesetas, 

13,726  acres,  17,287,382  bushels;  oats,  671,829  were  reduced  to  813,258,722  pesetas, and  still  the 

acres,  11,623,615  bushels  ;  com,  784,655  acres,  estimated  surplus  of  2,343,947  pesetas  was  con- 

21,821,898  bushels;  barley  127,338  acres,  1,694,-  verted  into  a  deficit  of  102,655,897  pesetas.    For 

875  bushels;  rye,  16,587  acres,  255,620  bushels;  1890-^91  a  revenue  is  expected  of  803,349,277 

buckwheat,  2,828  acres,  29,667  bushels ;  potatoes,  pesetas,  nearly  balanced  by  808,832,591  pesetas 

29,537  acres,  2,637,132  bushels  ;   flax,  345,803  of  expenditures.    The  floating  debt  on  Aug.  1, 

acres,  2,754,376  bushels.  1889,  amounted  to   197,879,000  pesetas.     The 

Indian  Resenrations. — Early  in  August,  a  paper  currency  in  circulation  was  723,000,000 

commission  appointed  by  Congress  to  treat  with  pesetas,  in  amount. 

the  Sioux  Indians  obtained  their  agreement  to  The  Army. — ^The  strength  of  the  standing 

the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  their  lands,  army  is  flixed  for  the  flnancial  year  1889-'90  as 

which  will  open  to  settlement  about  11,000,000  follows:  Spain, 92,082  men;  Culia,  19,571 ;  Porto 

acres  of  flne  farming  Und  embraced  between  Rico,  3,153;  Philippine  Islands,  9,214    A  new 

American  and  Medicine  creeks  on  the  east  and  territorial  division   was  made   in  1889.     The 

Cheyenne  and  White  rivers  on  the  west  side  of  country  is  divided  into  68   districts,  each  of 

Missouri  river,  to&rether  with  all  that  portion  of  which  is  expected  to  raise,  in  case  of  war,  an  en- 

the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  lying  south  of  the  tire  reserve  regiment  of  infantry  of  three  bat- 

fortv-sixth  parallel  and  west  of  the  one  hun-  talions.    In  case  of  mobilization  two  of  the  bat- 

drea  and  third  meridian.    Late  in  December  a  talions,  consisting  solely  of  trained  reservists, 

similar  commission  to  treat  with  the   Sisseton  will  be  placed  under  arms  immediately.    The 

Indians  obtained   the  assent  of  the  tribe  to  a  third  battalion  can  also  be  called  out,  but  can 

cession  of  about  1,000,000  acres  north  of  the  not  at  once  take  the  field,  since  it  consists  of  nu- 

city  of  Watertown.  merous  untrained  men  in  addition  to  the  remain- 

SPAINjji  constitutional  monarchy  in  southern  ing  trained  reservists.     The  number  of  depot 

Europe.    The  present  King  is  Alfonso  XIII,  in-  battalions  is  reduced  from  140  to  68.    The  Span- 

fant  son  of  Alfonso  XII,  and  the  Archduchess  ish  infantry  on  mobilization  will  consist  of  60 

Maria  Christine  of  Austria,  bom  May  17, 1886.  regiments  of  the  line ;  68  reserve  regiments  of  2 

t)uringhis  minority  his  mother  reigns  as  Queen-  battalions  each ;  68  additional  reserve  battalions. 

Regent.    The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  and  68  depot  battalions. 

the  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  having  the  The  Navj. — The  war  navy  in  1889  comprised 
maximum  number  of  180  members,  comprising  23  vessels  m  commission,  viz. :  2  armorea  frig- 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  jgrandees  of  Spain,  ates,  9  cruisers,  4  avisos,  6  gunboats,  and  1  tor- 
certain  functionaries,  and  1^  nominated  Sena-  pedo-catcher.  There  were  1  armored  frigate,  8 
tors,  and  a  Chamber  of  432  Deputies  elected  for  pinboats,  8  torpedo-boats,  and  49  other  vessels 
five  years  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  50,-  m  reserve,  besides  6  other  torpedo-boats  and  29 
000  inhabitants,  oy  electoral  colleges.  The  last  miscellaneous  vessels.  An  armor-clad  frigate 
general  election  was  held  in  1886.  The  ministry  was  not  yet  fitted  with  its  armament,  and  2 
constituted  on  June  14, 18^,  is  as  follows :  Presi-  deck-protected  cruisers,  3  cruisers  of  the  first 
dent  of  the  Council,  P.  Mateo  Saeasta ;  Minister  class,  and  6  of  the  second  class  were  in  various 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Marquis  de  Vega  de  Armijo ;  stages  of  construction.  The  Queen  -  Regent 
Minister  of  Qrace  and  Justice,  J.  Canalejas :  signed  a  decree  in  October,  1887,  authorizing  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Rodriguez  Arias;  construction  of  6  battle-ships  of  7,000  tons  each, 
Minister  of  Finance,  Venancio  Gonzalez ;  Minis-  and  24  torpedo-boats.  The  fieet  was  manned  in 
ter  of  War,  Gen.  J.  Chinchilla ;  Minister  of  the  1889  by  672  officers  and  14,000  sailors,  besides 
Interior,  T.  Ruiz  Capdep6n;  Minister  of  the  the  marine  infantry,  consisting  of  376  officers 
Colonies,  M.  Becerra.  and  7,033  men,  the  arsenal  guards,  engineers. 

Area  and  Popnlation. — ^The  area  of  Spain  mechanics,  etc 

is  504,551  square  Kilometres.    The  population  at  Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 

the  end  of  1887  was  17,550,246,  compared  with  in  1887  was  811,211,708  pesetas,  and  of  the  exports 

16,634,345  in  1877.    The  population  of  the  prin-  722,181,792  pesetas.    The  values  of  the  chief  im- 

cipal  cities  in  1887  was  as  follows :  Madrid,  472,-  ports  in  pesetas  were  as  follow :  Cereals  and 

228 ;  Barcelona,  272,481 ;  Valencia,  170,763 ;  Se-  flour,  88,088,861 ;  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  76,- 

viUa,  143,182;  Malaga,  134,016.  353.729;  spirits,  45,028,994;  timber,  35,300,318; 

Finances.— The  revenues  of  the  Government  tobacco,  30,286,940;  fish,  29,811,117 :  sugar,  29,- 

have  declined  under  the  present  system  of  tariff  743,228 ;  coal  and   coke,  25,571,514 ;  wool  and 

and  taxation,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  woolen  goods,  24,938,269  ;  machinery,  20,136,- 

not  been  able  to  develop  new  resources.    There  968 ;  hides,  etc.,  19,389,742 ;  flax  and  hemp,  17,- 

has  always  been  a  deficit,  and  in  years  when  the  736,378;  cattle,  17,137,709 ;  iron,  and  manufact- 
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ai«s  thereot  16,930,935 ;  chemicals,  15,812,920 ;  Polities   and    Legislatioii.  —  The   Liberal 

silk  goods,  14,880,332 ;  cocoa,  13,627,361 ;  other  Premier,  whose  policy  of  tolerance  and  liberty 

articles,  290,436,893 ;  total,  811,211,708.  has  rendered  powerless  the  revolutionary  Repub-. 

The  following  are  the  values  in  pesetas,  of  the  licans  who  follow  the  dfrections  of  Zorilla  and 

largest  exports  m  1887 :  Wine,  281,810,384 ;  min-  won  the  partial  support  or  benevolent  neutrality 

erals,  86,684,163 ;  fruits,  63,638,275;  metals,  41,-  of  the  moderate  Kepublicans,  and  whom  the 

496,2Sb4  ;  cork,  16,768,651 ;  wool,  14,122,934 ;  cat-  Conservatives  have  been  unable  to  upset,  not- 

tle,  12,487,777 :  oil,  9,698,414 ;   other   articles,  withstanding  the  disordered  state  of  the  public 

195,^54,910 ;  total,  722,181,792.  finances  and  the  commercial  and  agricultural 

The  imports  from  France  were  234,746,813  depression,  had  to  contend  in  1889  chiefly  with 

pesetas ;  exports  to  France,  308,918,732  pesetas ;  dissentients  in  his  own  party.    The  motive  of 

imports  from  England,  114,023,732  pesetas ;  ex-  their  secession,  or  **  conspiracy,"  as  it  was  called, 

ports  to  England,  184,663,303  pesetas ;  imports  was  personal  rather  than  political,  and  arose 

from  North  and  South  America,  179,494,343  pese-  from  rivalries  amone  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 

tas;   exports  to  America,  136,293,847  pesetas;  factions  and  quarrels  over  the  distribution  of 

imports  from  Germany,  82,902,424  pesetas ;  ex-  patronage.    There  were  pounds  enough  for  at- 

ports  to  Germany,  9,596,200  pesetas ;   imports  tacking  the  Government  in  the  confusion  of  the 

from  Belgium,  24,385,745  pesetas;  exports  to  finances,  the  immorality  of  the  officials,  who 

Belgium,  12,264,490  pesetas ;  imports  from  Rus-  were  proved  to  have  embezzled  nearly  8,000,000 

sia,  40,726,717  pesetas;  exports  to  Russia,  662,-  pesetas  of  public  money  in  1888,  the  inefficiency 

742  peseta[s;  imports  from  Italy,  16,591,363  pese-  and  corruption  of  the  judicial  administration, 

tas ;  exports  to  Italy,  12,265,415  pesetas ;  imports  the  prevalence  of  crime,  the  corrupt  and  oppress- 

from  Sweden  and  Norway,  31,855,767  pesetas ;  ive  government  of  Cuba,  and  the  aisorganization 

exports  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  1,478,212  pese-  of  the  provincial  administration ;  but  these  evils 

tas;  imports  from  Portugal,  6,746,886  pesetas;  could  be  treated  as  chronic,  and  the  Cabinet 

exports  to  Portugal,  2,177,190  pesetas ;  imports  could  claim  to  be  more  earnestly  endeavoring  to 

from  Turkev,  8,422,045  pesetas ;  exports  to  Tur-  cure  them  than  its  predecessors.    In  the  early 

key,  150,459  pesetas ;  imports  from  Asia  and  part  of  the  year  the  Government  had  to  face  a 

Australasia,  38,042,149  pesetas ;  exports  to  Asia  revolt  of  the  wine-merchants  and  exporters  of 

and  Australasia,  4,624,553  pesetas ;  imports  from  Valencia  and  other  cities  against  the  duty  laid 

Africa,  21,544,758  pesetas ;  exports  to  Africa,  on  spirits  by  the  law  of  June  26, 1888.    Thev 

9,428,963  pesetas ;   imports  from  Spanish  colo-  said  it  would  ruin  the  export  trade  in  fortified 

nies,  16,631,039  pesetas;  exports  to  Spanish  colo-  wines  with  South  America,  England,  and  other 

nies,  80.102,065  pesetas.  countries,  and  actually  closed   their  business. 

The  exports  of  Spanish  wines  in  1887  were  in  throwing  out  of  employment  all  the  laborers  de- 
quantity  182,217,756  gallons,  of  which  146,000,-  pendent  on  it,  by  way  of  protest  The  Govem- 
000  gallons  went  to  France,  and  onlv  5,450,000  ment  vielded,  and  before  summer  introduced  a 
gallons  to  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  the  mixture  revised  law.  There  was  an  alarming  series  of 
of  Italian  with  Spanish  wines,  the  French  cus-  bomb  explosions  in  January  and  the  succeeding 
tom-house  officials  raised  difficulties  in  1888  and  months.  A  gunpowder  petard  that  was  discov- 
1889  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  wines  from  ered  in  the  &nk  of  Spain,  lust  ready  to  explode, 
Spain,  as  mfferential  duties  are  chared  on  Ital-  had  been  pi'epared  by  a  skillful  and  experienced 
ian  goods.  The  export  of  iron  ore  m  1887  was  hand.  One  exploded  in  the  office  of  the  "  Im- 
46,941,414  pesetas  in  value ;  of  copper  ore,  30,-  parcial "  newspaper,  one  in  the  Royal  Palace,  one 
672,040  pesetas.  m  the  street  where  the  Queen  had  just  passed 

Railroads    and    Mails. — There  were  9,470  by,  and  one  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.    In 

kilometres  of  railroads  in  operation  on  Jan.  1,  April  a  petard  destroyed  the  altar  during  serv- 

1888,  and  2,000  kilometres  were  in  course  of  con-  ice  in  the  cathedral  ot  Valencia.    An  order  for- 

struction  or  projected.    The  railroads  have  been  bidding  officers  of  the  army  to  write  for  the 

built  by  private  companies,  with  the  aid  of  sub-  public  press  was  defended  by  Castelar,  but  was 

ventions  or  guarantees  from  the  Government.  so  criticised  as  an  invasion  of  the  personal  lib- 

The  number  of  domestic  letters  carried  in  the  erty  of  the  soldiers  that  the  Minister  of  War 

mails  in  1887  was  90,627,452 ;  of  postal-cards,  promised  that  it  should  not  be  too  strictly  en- 

342,103 ;  of  circulars  and  samples,  10,580,254 ;  of  forced.    A  motion  made  in  the  Senate  on  Feb. 

registered  letters,  1,258,424.   In  the  international  6  to  increase  the  duties  on  grain,  cattle,  and  pe- 

service  the  number  of  letters  was  11,990,397 ;  of  troleum  was  supported  not  alone  by  Conserva- 

postal-cards,  39,468 ;  of  circulars  and  samples,  tives  and  the  Protectionist  followers  of  Gamazo. 

7,935,130;  of  registered  letters,  765,512.     The  but  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  ministerial 

postal  expenses  were  14,420,994  pesetas.  Senators  under  the  lead  of  Gen.  Martinez  Cam- 

The  Philippine  Islands. — The  budget  of  pos  and  the  Duke  of  Tetuan.    The  Democratic 

the  Philippine  Islands  for  1888  shows  a  revenue  Left,  led  by  Martos,  President  of  the  Chamber, 

of  9,837,896  pesos  and  9,958,104  pesos  of  expendi-  and  ex-Minister  Moret,  protested  a«unst  the  de- 

tures.     The  value  of  the  imports  in  1887  was  lay  in  introducing  the  bill  to  establish  universal 

17,530,296  pesos ;  of  the  exports,  25,254,140  pe-  suffrage,  and  accused  Sagasta  of  imperiling  the 

SOS.    The  export  of  Manila  henip  amounted  to  passage  of  the  measure  within  the  le^lative 

$5,460,454 ;    of  sugar,  $7,995,726 ;   of  cheroots  perioa,  even  if  he  intended  to  redeem  his  prom- 

and  tobacco,  $2,024,767 ;  of  coffee,  $2,093,518.  ise  in  regard  to  the  measure.    Congress  approved 

The  islands  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago  that  were  the  military  reforms  proposed  by  the  Cfovem- 

conceded  to  Spain  in  1885  are  all  those  that  lie  ment.    The  civil  code  that  had  been  elaborated 

between  the  island  of  Mindanao  on  the  east  and  by  Alonso  Martinez  was  adopted,  and  his  crimi- 

the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Aragua.  nal  code  passed  through  the  preliminary  stages 
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of  debate.  The  Conseiratives  interpellated  the  dore  of  Abyssinia  in  1867,  he  accompanied  it  as 
Grovernment  on  the  subject  of  the  corruption  commissioner  of  the  New  York  **  Herald."  He 
and  misgovemment  of  the  civil  authorities  of  made  his  reputation  as  a  correspondent  by  send- 
Madrid  and  other  cities  and  their  falsification  of  ing  an  account  of  Lord  Napier^s  victory  to  Lon- 
the  electoral  lists.  Obstruction  in  the  Chamber  by  don  before  the  official  dispatches  arnved.  In 
the  Democrats  and  the  Conservatives,  the  friendb  1868  he  went  to  Spain  to  report  the  Carlist  war 
and  the  enemies  of  universal  suffrage,  leagued  for  the  same  paper.  He  was  called  away  from 
together,  led  to  violent  and  disorderly  scenes,  there  in  October,  1869,  to  ^  in  search  of  Dr. 
Martos,  who  seemed  to  favor  the  obstructionists,  David  Livingstone  in  Africa,  from  whom  no 
drew  upon  himself  a  vote  of  censure  as  the  re-  news  had  been  received  for  more  than  two 
suit  of  his  openly  taking  ground  against  the  years,  and  who  was  reported  to  have  been  killed, 
ministry  on  economical  questions  as  the  leader  but  whom  James  G.  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the 
of  a  strong  group  of  dissentient  Liberals,  includ-  "  Herald,"  believed  to  be  still  alive.  When  he 
ing  Gamazo,  Gen.  Cassola,  the  Duke  Tetuan,  arrived  in  Paris,  on  a  telegraphic  summons  "  on 
Gen.  Lopez  Dominguez,  and  Romero  Robledo,  important  business,"  he  was  directed  by  Mr. 
who  called  for  the  taxation  of  capital  and  in-  Bennett  to  act  acconlins  to  his  own  plans  and 
comes.  An  income-tax  of  only  one  per  cent,  to  do  what  he  thought  oest,  but  to  "  find  Liv- 
that  was  proposed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  ingstone."  He  first  went  to  Egypt  and  reported 
had  causea  an  outcry  amon^  the  commercial  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  then  visited  Con- 
property-owning  class,  which  feared  it  would  stantmople  and  Jerusalem,  crossed  Russian  ter- 
soon  be  followed  by  greater  demands.  The  ma-  ritory  into  Persia,  made  his  way  into  India  by 
jority  demanded  his  resignation  when,  with  his  that  route,  and  on  Oct.  12,  1870,  set  sail  from 
supporters,  he  declined  to  vote  with  the  Govern-  Bombay  in  one  of  the  steamers  plying  between 
ment  against  Seflor  Villaverde's  proposition  in  that  place  and  Zanzibar,  which  he  reached  early 
behalf  of  the  Conservative  opposition  to  raise  in  January,  1871.  He  organized  a  large  expedi- 
the  duties  on  cereals,  and  after  a  riotous  session  tion  of  192  men,  which  he  sent  off  in  flye  parties, 
on  May  28  the  Queen  signed  a  decree  of  adjourn-  the  first  of  which  went  inland  by  one  of  the 
ment.  Subsequently  the  Government  declared  Arab  trade  routes  on  Feb.  18, 1871.  He  accom- 
the  session  closed,  m  order  to  prevent  Martos  panied  the  hindmost  caravan,  leaving  the  coast 
from  again  takine  the  chair,  and  when  the  Con-  on  March  21.  His  objective  point  was  Ujiji. 
gress  was  reassembled  for  a  new  session  on  June  For  the  first  month  he  could  only  make  his  way 
14  Alonso  Martinez  was  elected  president  by  the  through  the  tropical  forest  at  tie  rate  of  four 
ministerial  majority.  The  Cortes  closed  their  miles  a  day.  He  experienced  innumerable  diffl- 
session  on  July  18  without  enacting  universal  culties  not  only  with  insubordinate  carriers  and 
suffrage,  or  reducing  the  land  and  cattle  tax,  or  native  followers,  but  from  the  English  and 
carrying  out  other  important  particulars  of  the  Scoteh  assistants  that  he  had  engaged.  In  the 
ministerial  programme,  or  eyen  voting  the  budget  middle  of  April  he  learned  from  an  Arab  trader 
for  1889-90  and  the  colonial  budget  Later  in  that  he  met  that  Livingstone  was  indeed  alive 
the  year  Seflor  Sag&sta  came  to  an  understand-  and  was  at  Ujiji  when  the  Arab  left.  When  he 
ing  with  seyeral  of  the  dissident  leaders,  Sefior  reached  Unyam^embe  in  June  he  had  accom- 
Martos  alone  manifesting  an  irreconcilable  dis-  plishedhalfnis  journey,  but  was  rendered  almost 
position.  The  revolution  in  Brazil  produced  nelpless  by  swamp  fever.  Moreover,  a  war  be- 
fresh  activity  among  the  Spanish  Republicans,  tween  the'  tribes  oeyond  made  it  dancferous  to 
especially  the  Federalists.  The  Cortes  met  again  proceed,  and  therefore  he  halted  at  that  place 
on  Oct.  29  to  vote  the  budget  and  discuss  uni-  tor  nearly  three  months.  While  there  he  heard 
versal  suffrage  and  other  legislative  projects  that  ^.ain  that  Livingstone  was  at  Ujiji,  on  Lake 
have  been  deferred  to  the  If^t  session  of  the  legis-  Tangayika,  the  headc^uarters  in  the  interior  of 
latiye  period.  the  Arab  slave  and  ivory  trade.  Pushing  on 
STANLEY,  HENRT  MORTON,  an  Ameri-  again  at  the  end  of  August,  he  met  with  fewer 
can  explorer,  bom  near  Denbigh,  Wales,  in  1840.  natural  obstacles  in  completing  the  remaining 
His  name  was  originally  John  Rowlands.  When  400  miles  of  his  journey,  passing  through  a  fer- 
three  years  old  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  poor-  tile  and  well-peopled  country,  where  every  local 
house  at  St.  Asaph,  where  he  made  such  progress  chief  extorted  tribute  for  the  privilege  of  pass- 
in  the  school  that  he  was  employed  as  a  teacher  ing  through  his  narrow  dominions.  On  Nov. 
of  other  children  at  Mold,  Flintshire,  when  he  10,  1871,  he  came  to  Ujiji.  His  people  fired  a 
went  away  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Two  years  salute  with  their  rifles  and  marched  into  the 
later  he  sailed  as  cabin-boy  on  board  a  vessel  place  with  the  American  colors  flying.  Living- 
bound  for  New  Orleans,  and  in  that  city  he  stone's  followers  came  out  and  conducted  the 
found  a  friend  in  a  merchant,  who  adopted  him  leader  of  the  search  expedition  to  the  house  of 
and  jfave  him  his  own  name,  but  died,  leaving  the  veteran  Scotch  missionary  and  explorer,  who 
no  will.  Young  Stanley,  left  to  his  own  re-  advanced  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  young  Amer- 
sources,  went  to  California,  where  he  sought  his  ican.  Dr.  Livingstone  would  not  return  to  civ- 
fortune  in  the  gold  mines.  When  the  civil  war  ilization  until  he  had  completed  the  explora- 
broke  out  he  bc^me  a  soldier  in  the  Confeder-  tions  that  he  had  undertaken.  The  two  travel- 
ate  army.  He  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  subse-  ers  passed  four  months  together,  and  then  Stan- 
quently  took  service  in  the  United  States  navy,  ley  returned  to  the  coast,  being  accompanied  b» 
becoming  acting  ensign  on  the  ironclad  "  Ticon-  far  as  Unyamyembe,  where  there  were  stores 
deroga."  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  waiting  for  them  both.  He  was  impeded  on 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  writing  a  series  of  his  return  journey  by  inundations,  but  made  the 
letters  from  Crete  and  Asia  Minor.  When  the  best  progress  thai  he  could,  and  arrived  at  the 
English  expedition  was  sent  against  King  Theo-  town  of  Zanzibar  in  May,  1872.    There  he  found 
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the  expedition  of  the  British  Geographical  So-  face  of  the  lake  rose  to  a  certain  leveL  After 
oietjr  on  the  point  of  setting  out  in  search  of  his  examination  of  the  shores  of  Tanganyika  he 
Livingstone.  This  was  given  up  when  the  mem-  was  undecided  whether  to  solve  the  problem  of 
bers  learned  of  the  success  of  Stanley,  who  was  the  Lualaba  or  return  home,  and  determined  the 
supposed  to  have  perished ;  but  sul»equently  matter  by  the  toss  of  a  coin  with  his  assistant 
Lieutenant  Vemey  L.  Cameron  undertook  a  jour-  Pocock.  *  He  embarked  on  the  great  river,  which 
ney  of  exploration  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  named  Livingstone  in  honor  of  its  discoverer. 
Before  leaving  Zanzibar  Stanley  fitted  out  a  cara-  and  descended  it  in  canoes  in  eight  months^ 
van,  which  brought  fresh  stores  and  equipments  reaching  the  coast  in  August,  1877.  The  perils 
for  Dr.  Livingstone's  proposed  exploratory  jour-  and  privations  that  he  passed  throuc^h  exceeded 
ney.  When  it  arrived  at  Ujiji  at  the  end  of  five  any  that  he  had  before  endured.  Of  his  attend- 
months  the  pioneer  explorer  set  out  on  his  last  ants  35  died  or  were  killed  in  battles  with  the 
trip,  dying  of  dysentery,  which  attacked  him  by  natives  on  the  river.  Arriving  at  a  Portuguese 
reason  of  the  unhealthfui  condition  of  the  flooded  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  he  was  con- 
country,  on  May  1,  1873,  before  he  had  finished  veyed  on  a  war-vessel  to  San  Paul  de  Loanda, 
his  chosen  task.  Stanley  reached  England  in  whence  the  next  English  steamer  that  touched 
July,  1872,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  travels  at  carried  him  and  his  Zanzibar  carriers  to  Cape 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Au-  Town,  and  another  steamer  took  them  to  their 
gust.  He  received  marks  and  testimonials  of  homes.  The  explorer  reached  England  in  Feb- 
honor  and  admiration  from  every  source.  In  ruary,  1878.  The  French  Government,  on  June 
the  November  following  he  brought  out  his  28,  1878,  presented  him  with  the  cross  of  the 
book,  giving  a  narrative  of  his  wanderings  un-  Legion  of  Honor.  The  account  of  his  travels, 
der  the  title  of  "  How  I  found  Livingstone."  sufferings,  and  geographical  discoveries  was  pub- 
In  1874  he  set  out  on  his  second  and  most  lished  in  a  book  cafied  "  Across  the  Dark  Conti- 
famous  African  expedition  in  the  commission  of  nent "  (1878). 

the   New    York    "  Herald "    and    the    London  Leopold,  king  of  the  Belgians,  determined  to 

'*  Daily  Telegraph."    He  intended  to  explore  the  aid  with  his  great  private  fortune  in  the  com- 

lake  region,  to  seek  out  Livingstone  again,  to  ex-  mercial  development  and  civilization  of  the  rich 

plore  the  mysterious  river  Lualaba  that  Living-  regions  that  the  traveler  had  passed  through  in 

stone  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Nile,  his  descent  of  the  Congo.    Accordingly,  the  In- 

and  if,  as  Cameron  and  others  supposed,  it  was  temational  African  Association  was  formed,  and 

the  Congo,  to  follow  it  down  to  the  Atlantic  Stanley  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying 

Ocean.    He  learned  at  Zanzibar,  where  he  ar-  out  its  philanthropic  objects.    He  had  at  his  dis- 

rived  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  that  Livingstone  posal  abundant  means,  king  Leopold  offering  to 

had  died  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Bangweolo.    All  give  $250,000  a  year.    Going  to  the  mouth  of  the 

the  other  parts  of  his  task  he  accomplished  in  Congo  in  the  year  after  his  return,  he  first  built 

the  most  fruitful  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  a  road  along  the  side  of  the  lower  Congo  through 

rapid  journey  that  had  ever  been  made  by  an  the  hilly  section  traversed  by  the  rapids.    When 

African  explorer.    Directing  his  course  to  the  transportation  of  bulky  objects  was  thus  made 

Victoria  Nyanza,  he  reached  it  in  February,  1875,  possible  between  Emboma  and  Stanley  Pool,  he 

having  met  with  trjring  hardships  of  many  kinds  had  steamers  conveyed  to  the  upper  river  in 

and  engaged  in  deadly  encounters  with  the  na-  parts.    For  four  years  he  stood  at  the  head  of 

tive  tribes  that  attempted  to  block  his  progress,  the  Belgian  enterprise,  from  which  was  developed 

Out  of  300  followers  who  set  out  with  him  from  the  Free  State  of  the  Congo  with  recognized 

Zanzibar  he  lost  104  by  death  or  desertion.    He  sovereign  rights  over  the  Congo  basin  and  an  in- 

was  the  first   to  circumnavigate  the  Victoria  temational  guarantee   of   neutrality.     During 

lake,  which  he  found  to  be  a  much  more  impor-  that  period  ne  planted  trading-stations  along 

taut  body  of  water  than  had  ever  been  supposed,  the  river  from  the  pool  to  Stanley  Falls,  a  dis- 

in  fact,  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  on  the  globe,  tance  of  1,400  miles,  and  established  a  beginning 

with  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles  and  a  shore  of  civil  government  throughout  that  region.  He 

line  of  1,000  miles.    On  his  way  from  Ugogo  to  declined  the  proffered  governorship  of  the  Free 

the  lake  he  discovered  the  Shimeeyu  river,  which  State,  retiring  from  its  service  in  18o3,  after  com- 

he  took  to  be  the  most  remote  source  of  the  Nile,  pleting  a  new  expedition  to  the  equator.    While 

and  on  his  voyage  around  the  lake  he  came  upon  ne  directed  the  operations  of  the  Belgian  society 

Speke*s  Kitangul6  river,  which  he  rebaptized  the  in  Africa  he  resisted  the  pretensions  of  Francev 

Alexandra  Nile.    The  lake  he  found  to  be  stud-  put  forward  by  M.  de  Brazza,  to  the  sovereignty 

ded  with  large  islands,  many  of  them  inhabited,  of  both  sides  of  the  Congo,  which  would  have 

On  April  17,  1875,  he  left  the  Victoria  Nyanza  deprived  the  Congo  State  of  access  to  the  upper 

with  the  intention  of  exploring  the  Albert  Ny-  Congo  and  its  tributaries,  and  thus  defeated  M 

anza.    He  found  that  ttiis  Uuce  was  not  con-  its  objects.    He  described  his  actions  in  connec- 

nected,  as  had  been  assumed,  with  Tanganyika,  tion  with  King-  Leopold's  enterprise  in  the  vol- 

plotted  the  country  between  the  Victoria  and  ume  called  "The  Congo  and  the  Founding  of 

Albert  lakes,  and  met  with  specimens  of  the  fair-  the  Free  State." 

skinned  tribe  of  which  Gessi  had  heard  accounts,  Near  the  close  of  1886  Stanley,  under  the  au- 

but  was  not  able  to  do  for  the  Albert  Nyanza  spices  of  the  Egyptian  Government  and  of  Eng- 

what  he  had  done  for  the  larger  lake  on  account  lish  societies  ana  individuals,  undertook  an  ex- 

of  the  hostility  of  the  natives.     He  therefore  re-  pedition  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha,  who  had 

turned  to  Ujiji,  exploring  Lake  Tanganyika  and  of  his  own  will  continued  to  exercise  the  func- 

examining  the  supposed  Lukuga  outlet,  which  tions  of  Egyptian  Governor  of  the  Equatorial 

he  found  was  not  at  that  time  an  outlet,  but  Province  after  the  Soudan  was  abandoned.   Emin 

thought  might  be  one  periodically  when  the  sur-  Pasha,  who  was  Dr.  Eduard  Schnitzer,  a  German 
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physiciAn,  had  begged,  in  his  earnest  and  pathetic  prisoners  at  Khartoum,  and  at  several  times  be- 
letters,  not  to  be  rescued  personally  from  his  fore  Capt.  Wissmann,  the  German  commander  in 
perilous  situation,  but  to  be  relieved  by  a  small  Usagara,  received  at  Mpwapwa  the  intelligence 
military  force  that  would  save  to  civilization  the  of  the  advent  of  Stanley  Bate  and  sound,  Arab 
country  he  had  faithfully  protected  from  the  on-  slave  and  ivorv  merchants  brought  to  the  east 
set  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  He  had  im-  coast  rumors  oi  his  death, 
plored  England  to  take  over  the  province,  and  On  April  26, 1887,  the  expedition  left  Leopold- 
when  convinced  of  her  apathy  turned  to  Oer-  ville,  and  in  June  the  leader  was  at  Yamouya 
many.  The  British  Government  was  not  willing  on  the  Aruwimi,  where  he  left  Major  Barttelot 
yet  to  take  any  political  action  in  respect  to  the  with  257  men  in  charge  of  the  main  part  of 
Soudanese  provinces  of  Egjrpt,  and  would  not  the  stores,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  promised 
suffer  Germany  to  interfere  in  that  region,  and,  re-enforcements  from  Tippoo  Tib.  This  question- 
to  avoid  the  political  responsibilities  and  compii-  able  ally  was  tardy  in  sending  the  Mitnyema^ 
cations  that  might  result,  the  weight  of  English  and  when  Major  Barttelot  and  Mr.  Jameson  ob- 
influence  was  cast  against  the  route  from  the  tained  400  men  by  going  to  Stanley  Falls  after 
Indian  Ocean  that  Dr.  Junker,  the  Russian  ex-  them,  either  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the  sav- 
plorer.  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  and  other  experienced  ages,  who  refused  to  carry  full  loads  of  ammuni- 
travelers  joined  with  Emin  in  recommending,  tion,  or  the  treachery  of  their  chiefs,  who  perhaps 
Sir  William  Mackinnon,  the  miUionaire  Scottish  coveted  tne  stores  and  compassed  the  failure  of 
philanthropist,  and  other  British  contributors  the  relief  expedition,  or  possibly  the  rash  and 
approved  the  untried  route  from  the  Congo,  and  imperious  demeanor  of  Major  Barttelot,  led  to 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  offered  the  aid  of  the  his  murder  and  the  breakdown  of  the  rear-guard 
resources  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  through  desertion  and  pillage  at  Banalya  after 

Leaving  England  in  January,  1887,  Stanley  it  had  set  out  in  the  tracKs  of  Stanley *s  advance, 
went  first  to  Zanzibar,  where  he  recruited  620  Mr.  Jameson  collected  the  remnants  of  the  party 
Zanzibaris,  with  whom  he  sailed  for  the  mouth  of  at  Yambuya,  and  after  his  death  Mr.  Bonnv 
the  Congo.  He  was  accompanied  also  by  74  held  them  together,  while  Salim  bin  Mohamea^ 
other  Airicans  and  by  9  Europeans  when  he  left  with  2,000  men,  camped  in  the  neighborhood, 
Stanley  Pool,  in  steamers  placed  at  the  disposal  ready  to  exterminate  them, 
of  the  expedition  by  the  Congo  Free  State,  on  Stanley's  march  met  with  unforeseen  difficulty, 
April  30, 1887.  The  furthest  settlement  of  the  owing  to  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the  forest 
Free  State  at  Stanley  Falls  had  been  abandoned  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  hew  a  path, 
in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Arab  slav-  He  ctunged  his  course  northeastward,  reined 
ers.  In  order  to  restore  tranquillity  and  insure  the  river  above  the  rapids,  and  launched  his  see- 
the safety  of  the  expedition  the  Free  State  Gov-  tional  steel  boat,  which  carried  a  considerable 
ernment,  at  Stanley  s  sugg&stion,  had  made  the  part  of  the  stores  and  the  sick  as  far  as  the  con- 
chief  slave-trader,  Tippoo  Tib,  the  salaried  ad-  nuence  of  the  Ihuri  and  Ituri,  whence  the  parts 
ministrator  of  the  Stanley  Falls  district,  in  which  of  the  boat  and  its  cargo  were  again  slung  on 
he  promised  to  preserve  order.  He  also  agreed  men's  backs  and  carried  through  the  sumess, 
to  furnish  600  Manyema  warriors  from  the  fierce  pathless  wood,  which  extended  almost  to  Kavalli, 
tribe  over  which  he  rules  in  the  neighborhood  of  on  the  shore  of  Albert  Nyanza.  With  389  Zan- 
Nyangwe  on  the  upper  Congo.  Stanley  approved  zibaris  he  ascended  the  Aruwimi.  When  he 
the  route  bv  the  Congo  ana  Aruwimi  because  he  struck  across  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Al- 
accepted  the  calculations  that  were  made  in  bert  Nyanza,  he  was  deflected  from  his  route  by 
Brussels  that  the  march  to  the  Equat<}rial  Prov-  hostile  tribes  and  compelled  to  flnd  his  way 
ince  from  the  Aruwimi  would  be  less  than  half  through  almost  impenetrable  swamps  and  for- 
the  distance  from  either  Zanzibar  or  the  Somali  ests.  He  was  prostrated  with  sickness,  and 
coast,  and  that  the  march  from  Yambuva,  the  many  of  his  people  perished  from  fever  and  hun- 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Aruwimi,  to  Wadelai  ger. 
could  be  made  in  two  months.  In  one  of  Stanley's  letters  he  describes  this 

The  white  companions  of  Stanley  were  Major  part  of  the  journey : 

Barttelot,  who  had  served  with  distinction  under  prora  July  5  to  the  middle  of  October  we  clung  to 

Gen.   Wolseley  in  Egvpt ;   Major  Sir   Andrew  the  river.    Sometimes  its  immense  curves  and  long 

Clarke ;  Lieut.  Stairs,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  trend  northeast  would  give  me  sharp  twlngee  of  doubt 

had  charge  of  the  Maxim  mitrailleuse  firing  600  that  it  was  wise  to  ding  to  it ;  on  toe  other  hand,  the 

balls  a  minute ;  Capt.  Nelson,  of  Leeds ;  Dr.  Parke;  suflferings  of  the  people,  the  long  continuity  of  forest, 

Rose  Troup,  an  English  employ^  of  the  Congo  ^^e  numerous  creeks,  the  mud,  the  offensive  aUnos- 

State ;  Mou'ntenev  jfohson ;  Mam  Bonny  ;aSd  L'^j;%|f,|er:^^ntr-^^^  {SS^^n^^of 

Mr.  Jameson.     Of  these,  two  returned  to  Eng-  ^^e  riVer  until  north  latitude  2*  should  be  attained, 

land  long  before  the  termination  of  the  advent-  North  latitude  2°  I  put  down  as  the  limit ;  I  would 

ure  and  three  perished  during  the  wandering  prefer  to  dare  anything  than  go  farther  north.    In 

of  the  expedition  through  4,500  miles  of  track-  lavor  of  the  river  was  also  the  certiunty  of  obtain!^ 

less  forests,  pestilential  marshes,  rugged  mount-  food.    Such  a  fine  broad  stream  as  this,  we  argued, 

ains,  and  vallevs  peopled  with  enemies.     Prom  J"*"^"^  surely  have  settlements  on  its  banks;  thesetn 

June,  1887,  till  December,  1889,  the  party  was  tlemente  would  ftimwh  food  by  fiur  means  or  force, 

lost  in  the  dark  continent,  and  no  definite  news  There  were  villages  on  the  banks,  but  the  peo- 

reached  the  bounds  of  civilization.    Soon  after  pie  would  onlv  sell  food  at  exorbitant  prices  or 

he  entered  the  gloomy  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  not  at  ail.    The  explorer  in  such  cases  resorted 

Aruwimi  word  came  back  to  the  rear-guard  that  to  force,  capturing  and  burning  the  villages,  and 

Stanley  had  sickened  and  died  ;  a  year  later  the  supplying  nis  party  with  provisions.    On  Aug. 

Mahdists  boasted  that  they  held  him  and  Emin  13, 1887,  at  Avi  Sibba,  they  were  attacked  from 
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the  opposite  aide  of  the  river,  and  LieuL  Staini,  came  inh)  the  camp.     RetarninK'  to  Yambnja 

who  tned  to  croes  the  stream,  was  hit  by  a  poi-  (or  the  eloras  and  ammnnition.  ne  tound  thai 

Boned  arrow.    He  recovered,  although  the  poison  the  oommaQder  had  been  murdered,  the  camp 

was   (aUI   for   five   of   the  Suaheli   who   were  plundered,  and  the  garrison  reduced  hj  disease 

wounded.     At  the  rapids,  near  the  fork  of  the  aod  desertion  to  71  men,  one  third  of  whom  were 

Ituri  and  Ihuri,  Capt,  Nelson,  with  those  who  inralids.      Nevertheless,  he   returned  to  Bmin 

were  sick  or  lamed  b;r  thomB,  remained  in  camp.  Pasha. 

and  many  of  them  died  of  starvation,  while  Stan-  The  route  from  Yambuya  to  Kavalli  was  di- 

\ej,  with  the  rest,  ^oing  in  search  of  food,  en-  vided  into  stages,  each  of  which  occupied  many 

countered  hostile  tribes,  and  was  prostrated  with  days  of  toilsome  marching  and  often  cutting  a 

fever.     When  the  expedition  emerged  from  the  path  through  the  forest,  with  long  delays,  so  that 

forest  through  which  it  had  toiled  for  more  than  the  average  movement  of  Stanley's  advance  ool- 

flve  months,  it  was  harassed  by  the  Maiamboni  umn  was  FitCle  better  than  two  mijee  daily.    The 

until  their  chief  village  was  burned  and  a  large  first  stage  was  1&4  Bnglish  miles,  from  Yambuya 

number  of  their  people  shot.  northeast  up  the  Aruwimi  to  Mugwd's  villages. 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  1887,  the  eipe-  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.    The  second  stage 

dition  having  reached  the  Nvanza,  and   being  wasSSmiles.fromHugw^'s  villages  to  AviSibba. 

unable  to  communicate  with  Emin  Pasha,  it  was  villages  on  the  south  bank.    The  third  stage  ww 

decided  t«  return  to  the  forest,  build  a  strong  S9  miles,  /rom  Avi  Sibba  to  the  confluence  ot 


r  from  the  north,  with 
„  th  sl&ge  was  »3 

e  to  the  lake.     Accordingly,  the  Tillage  of  from  the  Nepoko  confiuence,  or  A*i  Jeli,  ._ 

Ibwiri  was  chosen,  and  on  Jan.  7,  1888,  the  forL  temporaryArab  settlement  of  the  notorious  slave- 
was  begun.  Some  collected  long  poles,  others  dealer  and  ivory-hnnter,  Ugarrowa.  The  fifth 
the  boards  used  by  the  natives  in  building  their  stage  was  103  miles,  by  a  new  road  opened  in  the 
Tillages,  others  cut  iimR  vines  to  be  used  as  rope,  following  year,  on  the  north  bank — not  the  route 
and  others  dug  the  holes  in  which  the  uprights  of  the  nrst  advance  in  1887 — to  Fort  Bodo,  in 
were  to  be  plated.  The  poles  having  been  placed  Ibwiri,  the  depot  station  constructed  by  Stanley 
in  position,  two  and  two,  the  boards  were  in-  in  1888.  The  sixth  sts^  was  126  miles,  Fori 
serted  lengthwise  between  these  and  secured,  Bodo  to  Kavalli,  at  the  south  end  of  Albert  Ny- 
lashed  home  with  strong  vines,  and  so  on  until  a  onza.  The  journey  from  Yambuya  back  to  the 
secure  arrow-proof  •■  boma,"  10  feet  high,  aur-  lake  was  begun  in  August,  and  on  Dec  20  the 
rounded   the   whole   place.     Four  towers   were  expedition  came  to  the  shore  of  Alberi  Nyanza. 

placed — two  at  the  east  and  west  angles,  and  one  They  passed  Ih:        '    "  '        

on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south  face? — to  give  dwarfs,  nearly  p 

efficient  flank  dorense.    A  ditch,  8  feet  wide  and  they  reached  the  All>ert  Nyun: 

7  feet  deep,  was  dug  on  the  north  side,  and  every  had  mutinied  and  he  was  a  prisoner.     An  inva- 

means  possible  adopted  to  make  the  place  secure  sion  of  the  Mahdist  dervishes  impelled  the  gov- 

a^minst  surprise.    They  had  many  fights  with  the  emor's  enemies  to  liberate  him.      He  was  still 

diminutive  Wambutti  who  inhabited  the  region,  unwilling  to  leave  the  province,  but  when  Stan- 

At  Fori  Bodo  Stanley  left  59  men  with  C'apt.  ley  and  his  white  companions  determined  to  at- 

Nelson.     On  April  29,  11^  Emin  and  Casati  tempt  to  reach  Zanzitwr  by  an  unexplored  south- 
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erly  route,  since  the  revolntion  in  Uganda  had  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  from  1,500  to  half  that 

closed  that  country  to  whites,  Emin  decided  to  number.     Stanley's  latest   journey   in    Africa 

.  extricate  himself  and  the  400  Egyptians  who  lasted  1,012  days,  of  which  hardly  twenty  were 

chose  to  follow.    Nearly  four  months  were  spent  devoid  of  perils  or  tragic  incidents.    The  cost 

in  the  effort  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  Emin  of    the  expedition    was    $150,000.     (See  Gso- 

Pasha  and  Capt.  Casati  about  deserting  their  graphical   Pbooress   and  Discovery  in  this 

people.    Stanley,  8uspectin|;  a  plot  of  the  mutin-  volume,  especially  the  map  on  page  840.    See 

ous  Arab  officers  to  seize  his  ammunition,  threat-  also  the  title  Emin  Pasha  in  the  **  Annual  Cyclo- 

ened  to  exterminate  them.  piedia  "  for  1887  and  1888.) 

Stanley  was  again  Uken  iU,  and  was  near  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms 

death.    When  he  recovered  the  march  began  on  in  northern  Europe,  united  in  a  personal  and 

April  10,  1889.     Emin  said  there  were  10,000  federal  union  by  tne  act  of  Au^.  6, 1815.    They 

people  who  would  have  to  be  extricated ;  but  have  a  common  diplomacy,  which  is  directed  by 

Stanley  refused  to  wait  longer  for  the  fugitives  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  Swedes  and 

to  assemble,  and  the  governor,  who  had  moome  Norwegians.    The  reigning  monarch  is  Oscar  II, 

nearly  blind,  brought  awav  with  him  only  514  bom  Jan.  21,  1829,  who  succeeded  his  brother 

persons.    A  circuitous  soutneasterly  route  to  the  Carl  XV  on  Sept.  18,  1872.    The  heir-apparent 

stations  on  the  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza  was  is  Prince  GusUu,  Duke  of  Wermland,  born  June 

chosen,  in  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  16, 1858. 

country  of  their  enemy  Kabrega,  King  of  Unyoro.  Sweden. — The  legislative  authority  is  vested 

They  passed  along   a    ranee    of   snow-capped  in  a  Diet  of  two  Chambers,  the  first  consisting 

mountains  that  culminated  in  the  Ruwenzori  of  146  members,  elected  by  provincial  and  mu- 

peak,  nearly  *  19,000  feet  above  the  sea.     This  nicipal. bodies,  and  the  second  of  222  members, 

ranee  Mr.  Stanley  identifies  with  the  Mountains  elected  directly,  or  in  the  smaller  towns  and 

of  the  Moon  shown  on  the  old  maps.    The  posi-  countr]r  districts  indirectly,  if  the  majority  so 

tion  of  Ruwenzori,  as  shown  in  the  new  map,  is  determines.    Of  the  total  number,  76  are  chosen 

less  than  one  degree  north  of  the  equator,  and  in  by  the  people  of  the  towns  and  146  by  the  people 

80*  of  east  longitude.    The  mountain  range  to  oi  the  runJ  districts,  under  a  property  qualifi- 

which  it  belongs,  parallel  with  Semliki  river,  ex-  cation.    The  qualified  voters  constitute  5*9  per 

tends  southwest  from  a  point  of  the  Unyoro  cent  of  the  total  population.    The  Council  of 

tableland  opposite  the  south  end  of  Albert  Ny-  State  is  composed  of  the  following  members : 

anza,  and  is  about  ninety  miles  long.    The  Wa-  Baron  Didric  Anders  Gil  lis  Brandt,  Minister  of 

konju,  who  till  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  are  State ;  Count  Albert  Carl  August  Lars  Ehrens- 

ofteu  compelled  to  retreat  up  to  the  edge  of  the  v&rd.  Minister  of  Foreign   Affairs ;   Per  Axel 

snow  on  the  approach  of  Kabrega's  Warasura  BerestrGm,  Minister   of   Justice;    Baron    Nils 

slave-raiders.    From  the  south  the  waters  of  the  Axel  Hjalmer  Palmstjema,  Minister  of  War; 

large  Udce  that  Stanley  named  Albert  Edward  Baron  Carl  Gustaf  von  Otter,  Minister  of  Ma- 

Nyanza,  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  flow  into  rine ;  Julius  Edvard  von  Krusenstjema,  Minister 

the  Albert  Nyanza  through  a  considerable  river  of  the  Interior ;  Baron  Frederik  von  Essen,  Min- 

called  the  Semliki.    The  King  of  Unyoro  had  ister  of  Finance ;  Ounnar  Wennerbur^,  Minister 

lately  conquered  this  region  and  held  possession  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs;  Johan 

of  a  salt  basin  jrielding  an  inexhaustible  supply  Henrik  Lov^n^  Gustaf  WalterLeopold  LSiiegren. 
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gratitude  of  the  tribes  beyond,  who  received  them  were  males  and  2,447,153  females.  The  number 
hospitably.  On  leaving  the  salt  lake  of  Eative,  of  marriages  in  1887  was  29,51 7 ;  of  births,  144,019 ; 
the  expeaition  passed  around  the  northern  ex-  of  deaths,  80,077 ;  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
tremity  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  through  the  63,942.  The  population  of  Stockholm,  the  capi- 
country  of  the  Wasangora,  who  have  been  nearly  tal,  in  1888  was  234.990.  The  number  of  emi- 
exterminated  by  the  Warasura  and  Waganda,  grants  in  1887  was  50.786,  against  32,889  in  1886, 
over  the  populous  Ankori  plateau,  and  through  23,498  in  1885,  23,560  in  1884,  31,605  in  1883, 
Toro,  Ruanda,  and  Karagwe,  peopled  by  fine  50,178  in  1882,  and  45,992  in  1881,  the  average 
specimens  of  the  negro  race  showing,  in  Stan-  for  the  previous  ten  years  having  been  15,027. 
ley's  opinion,  an  admixture  of  Abvssinian  blood,  FliiAiice. — About  two  thirds  of  the  revenue 
to  Uzinja.  The  course  of  marcn  from  Albert  is  derived  from  indirect  taxation  and  one  third 
Edward  Nyanza  to  the  Uzinja  country  on  the  is  the  product  of  direct  taxes  and  national  prop- 
southwest  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was  erty.  The  total  revenue  is  set  down  in  the  budg- 
nearly  a  direct  line.  An  arm  of  the  Victoria  lake  et  for  1890  as  92,767,000  kroner,  including  a 
extends  southwest,  reaching  within  155  miles  of  surplus  of  5,582,000  kroner  carried  over  from  I  he 
Lake  Tanganvika.  The  shore  line  as  marked  by  preceding  vear.  The  receipts  from  the  land  tax, 
previous  explorers  Stanley  found  to  be  only  a  and  from  aomains  and  forests,  railroads  and  tele- 
succession  of  islands,  behind  which  the  lake  ex-  graphs,  classed  as  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
lends  over  a  surface  of  6,000  square  miles.  On  Government,  amount  to  19,985,000  kroner,  and 
Aug.  28,  1889,  they  reached  A.  M.  Mackay's  mis-  the  extraordinary  receipts  to  65.900,000  kroner, 
sionary  station  at  Msalida,  in  the  country  of  the  including  37,000,000  kroner  from  customs,  13,- 
Wanyamwesi.  The  party  passed  south  of  Lake  700,000  kroner  from  the  duty  on  brandy,  6,900,- 
Victoria,  through  Uyamwesi,  halted  on  Nov.  10  000  kroner  from  the  post-office,  3,700,000  kroner 
at  Mpwapwa,  where  the  Germans  had  a  garrison,  from  stamped  paper,  and  3,700,000  kroner  from 
and  finally  emerged  at  Bagamoyo  on  Dec.  4,  the  income  tax.  The  amount  of  the  public  debt 
1889.    The  caravan  had  dwindleil,  since  it  left  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  was  264,893,336  kroner. 
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The  Army.— The  Swedish  army  in  1880  com-       Politics  and   LerlsUtion.  —  The  Rigsdag 

prised  38,330  troops    of  the  line  and  140*016  was  opened  by  the  Ring  on  Jan.  17.    Among 

militiamen.     The  enlisted  troops,  exclusive  of  the  projects  announced  for   legislative  action 

officers  and  employ^,  numberea  8,661,  and  the  were  workingmen's  accident  insurance,  the  crea- 

cantoned  troops  27,162.     The  total  number  of  tion  of  a  department  of  agriculture  in  the  Min- 

officers  was  1,011 ;  the  number  of  guns  was  246,  istry  of  the  Interior,  regulation  of  the  obligation 

and  of  horses  6,601.  to  build  roads,  the  adoption  of  an  improved  in- 

The  Nayy. — ^The  fleet  of  war  in  1880  com-  fan  try  weapon,  conversion  of  the  militia  cavalry 

prised  63  steam  vessels,  none  of  them   large,  into  enlisted  troops,  arrangements  for  mobiliza- 

There  were  2  armored  gunboats  of  the  first,  4  of  tion  of  the  army  in  case  of  war,  and  the  continu- 

the  second,  and  10  of  the  third  class,  10  small  ation  of  the  Northern  Trunk  Railroad  to  Lulea. 

gunboats,  1  school  ship,  1  frigate,  8  corvettes,  8  The  financial  position  of  the  Government  and 

avisos,  1  school  torpedo  vessel,  18  torpedo  boats,  the  economical  condition  of  the  country  had  im- 

and  6  transports.  proved  since  the  formation  of  the  Bildt  Cabinet 

Commerce. — The  imports  in  1887  had  a  total  The  autumn  elections  had  given  the  Oovem- 
value  of  207,410,000  kroner,  of  which  88,888,000  ment  a  Protectionist  majority  in  both  Houses ; 
kroner  came  from  Germany,  73,605,000  kroner  but  the  new  ministry  experienced  the  same  diffi- 
from  Great  Britain,  47,471,000  kroner  from  Den-  cultv  as  its  predecessors  m  obtaining  the  consent 
mark,  23,435,000  kroner  from  Norway,  20,080,-  of  the  farme^si^who  preponderate  in  the  Lower 
000  kroner  from  Russia,  0,547,000  kroner  from  Chamber,  and  the  nobility,  whose  influence  is 
Belgium,  6,860,000  kroner  from  Finland,  6,611,  greatest  in  the  other,  to  the  political  and  mili- 
000  kroner  from  the  United  States,  and  6,218,-  tary  policy  that  the  King  and  hi&  advisers  have 
000  kroner  from  France,  the  Netherlands  com-  for  many  years  pursued.  The  land  owners  have 
ing  next  with  5,518,000  kronor.  The  total  value  obtainea  protective  duties  on  the  necessaries  of 
of  the  exports  was  246,678,000  kroner,  of  which  life,  and  demand  that  they  shall  be  made  higher ; 
110,051,000  kroner  went  to  Great  Britian,  32.-  yet,  instead  of  permitting  the  increase  in  the 
020,000  kronor  to  Denmark,  27,226,000  kronor  to  revenue  from  this  source  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
France,  24,275,000  kronor  to  Germany,  12,363,-  of  the  classes  injuriously  affected  by  the  new 
000  kronor  to  Norway,  and  smaller  amounts  to  taxes,  they  insist  on  app^ving  it  to  the  remission 
Belgium,  Holland,  Spain,  and  ether  countries,  of  the  taxes  on  land.  They  have  been  relieved 
the  share  of  the  United  States  being  2,806,000  of  a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  mediieval  indelta, 
kronor.  The  imports  of  cereals  were  25,700,000  or  cantoned  troops,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
kronor  in  value,  and  the  exports  28,500,000  introduction  of  universal  obligatory  military  serv- 
kronor ;  imports  of  colonial  wares,  33,500,000  ice,  and  press  for  the  abolition  of  the  rest,  and 
kronor ;  imports  of  spirits.  5,600,000  kronor,  still  the  farmers  are  stubbornly  opposed  to  the 
experts,  2,200,000  kroner;  imports  of  tobacco,  modem  military  system  because  it  would  require 
8,^^,000  kroner;  imports  of  animals  and  animal  their  personal  service.  A  proposition  to  reduce 
produce,  10,000,000  kronor ;  experts,  31,400,000  the  land  tax  was  negatived  by  the  First  Cham- 
Kroner;  imports  of  coal,  15,800,000  kroner;  of  ber  after  it  had  passed  the  other  House.  The 
hides  and  leather,  8,000,000  kroner ;  of  textile  people  of  towns  of  mere  than  10,000  inhabitants 
materials,  16,400,000  kronor ;  experts  of  metal,  nave  double  the  representation  in  proportion  to 
32,300,000  kroner ;  of  timber,  78,100,000  kroner ;  their  numbers.  The  urban  population  is  rapidly 
imports  of  metallic  objects,  8,400,000  kroner ;  increasing,  bein^  860,208  in  1888.  Still  the  ag- 
of  textile  manufactures,  38,700,()00  kroner ;  total  ricultural  population  elects  two  thirds  of  the 
exports  of  manufactured  articles,  18,000,000  members  of  the  Second  Chamber.  The  Swedish 
kroner;  imports  of  all  ether  merchandise,  125,-  G  evernment  has  folio  wed  the  German  in  its  treat- 
500,000  kroner;  all  other  experts,  37,100,000  ment  of  the  labor  question.  A  commission  was 
kroner.  The  customs  treaty  between  Sweden  appointed  in  1884  to  consider  a  scheme  of  indus- 
and  Norway  was  renewed  in  1888.  The  tariff  trial  legislation.  The  flrst  outcome  of  its  labors 
convention  with  France  will  expire  in  1802,  being  was  the  accident-insurance  bill  that  was  intro- 
terminable  en  twelve  months  notice  from  that  duced  in  1880  and  was  approved  by  both  Cham- 
year.  The  Spanish  treaty  of  commerce,  ^rant-  bers.  A  scheme  of  old-a^e  insurance  was  also 
ing  special  advantages  for  the  importation  of  elaborated  by  the  commission.  It  requires  every 
Swedish  spirits,  was  prolonged  by  the  agreement  member  of  a  commune  from  the  age  of  nineteen 
of  Jan.  18,  1887,  till  Feb.  1,  1802.  to  pay  for  ten  years  25  oere  weekly,  or  the  sum 

Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.  —  The  of  104  kroner  may  be  paid  at  once  for  the  entire 

length  of  railroads  open  to  trafic  at  the  close  of  period.    This  premium  gives  the  ri^ht  to  an 

1888  was  7,527  kilometres,  of  which  2,531  kilo-  annuity  of  72  kroner  from  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

metres  belonged  to  the  United  States  and  4,006  If  any  person  is  unable  to  pay,  the  commune 

kilometres  to  companies.  must  discharge  the  obligation  for  him.    Larger 

The  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post-  contributions  will  be  received  up  to  the  maxi- 

office  in  1888  was  54,211,227,  inclusive  of  postal  mum  of  1  kroner  25  oere  per  week,  which  secures 

cards;   the  number  of  circulars  and   samples,  an  annuity  of  138  kronor  from  the  age  of  forty, 

5,731,013 ;  the  number  of  newspapers,  47,164,882.  or  of  432  kroner  from  that  of  sixty  years.    So- 

The  receipts  were  6,598,040  kroner,  and  the  ex-  cialisin  has  made  great  strides  among  the  Swed- 

penses  6,561,924  kronor.  ish  working  people.    After  a  socialistic  congress 

The   Government  telegraphs  in   1888  had  a  that  was  held  in  April,  the  Government  offered  a 

length  of  8,190  kilometres,  including  101  kilo-  repressive  bill,  borrowed  from  the  anti-socialist 

metres  of  cable.    The  length  of  wires  was  21,354  legislation  of  Germany.    It  prescribed  criminal 

kilometres.    The  receipts  were  1,447,511  kroner,  penalties  for  inciting  to  disobedience  of  the  laws 

expenses  1,276,772  kroner.  or  resistance  to  the  authorities  or  to  acts  threat- 
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ening  the  existing  order  of  society  or  involving  ment  of  Worship  and  Pnblio  Instruction ;  P. 

danfi;er  to  its  continuance.   The  Second  Chamber  Birch-Beichenwald.  Chief  of  the  Department  of 

would  not  sanction  the  latter  clause,  which  was  Public  Works ;  J.  H.  P.  Thome,  Chief  of  the 

stricken  from  the  MIL    The  Rigsdag  rejected  a  Department  of  the  Interior;  E.  Rygh,  Cl^ef  of 

proposition  to  impose  export  duties  on  Swedish  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Customs ;  F.  N. 

iron  ore  and  raw  iron.  Roll,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 

The  extreme  Protectionists  called  for  the  re-  Police ;  and  Colonel  E.  H.  Hoff,  Chief  of  the 

tirement  of  the  remaining  Free-Traders  in  the  Department  of  Defense.    The  delegation  of  the 

Cabinet,  and  even  of  the  moderate  Protection-  Council  of  State  sitting  at  Stockholm,  near  the 

ists,  like  Bergstrdm,  LOnegren,  and  the  Prime  King,  is  composed  of  G.  W.  W.  Gram,  Biinister 

Minister  himself.    During  the  session  it  was  not  of  State,  and  Councilors  U.  F.  C.  Arneberg  and 

thought  advisable  to  make  changes,  but  after  O.  A.  Fura. 

the  separation  of  the  Rigsdag,  on  May  18,  it  was  Ftnances. — The  jross  receipts  of  the  treasury 

high  time  that  the  Cabinet  should  be  made  ho-  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 18o8,  were  44,864,400 

mogeneous,  in  view  of  the  contemplated  action  kroner,  of  which  20,584,700  kroner  were  derived 

in  regard  to  the  commercial  treaties.    The  opin-  from  customs,  6,890,800  kroner  from  railroads, 

ion  of  the  country  was  in  favor  of  denouncing  2,481,900  kroner  from  the  post-office,  2,1&96,200 

all  tlie  treaties  that  expire  in  1892  and  obtaining  kroner  from  the  impost  on  spirits,  1,911,000 

full  liberty  to  adjust  new  ones  that  might  be  kronor  from  the  matt  duty,  1,484,700  kronor 

made  to  the  protectionist  system.    Protection  in  from  mines,  domains,  and  forests,  and  1,947,800 

Sweden  is  far  from  effective  as  long  as  the  Nor-  kronor  from  invested  capital  funds.     The  ex- 

wegian  treaty  of  1874  remains  in  force.    To  tor-  penditures  were  44,595,700  kronor.   The  national 

minato  this,  notice  must  be  given  before  the  debt  en  June  80, 1888,  amounted  to  105^3^,800 

spring  of  1890.  Count  Ehrensvttrd,  a  Free-Trader,  kronor,  and  the  value  of  the  railroads  and  other 

who  was  continued  in  office  when  the  Themp-  productive  assets  was  188,281,800  kronor. 

tander  ministry  retired,  resigned  in  June,  and  The  Armr  and  Nayj.  —  The  troops  of  the 

was  succeeded  by  Baron  Akerhierm.    A.  Oster-  line,  limited  by  law  to  18,000  men  and  8O0  officers, 

gren,  on  June  12,  became  chief  of  the  Depart-  are  drilled  for  forty-two  days  in  the  infantry, 

ment  of  Justice.    Subsequently^  Baron  Bildt  re-  and  seventy  days  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  the 

tired,  togjether  with  Krusenstjema  and  Lov^n,  first  year,  and  twenty-four  davs  in  the  second, 

the  remaining  Free-traders,  and  on  Oct.  12  the  third,  and  fourth  years.    The  landvaem^  or  mili- 

Cabinet  was  reconstructed  as  follows :  Minister  itia  and  the  laneMorm,  or  final  levy,  embracing 

of  Stato,  Baron  J.  G.  N.  S.  Akerhjelm ;  Minister  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  can  only  be 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  C.  Lewenhaupt;  Coun-  called  out  for  the  defense  of  the  borders  oi  the 

oilers  :  Baron  C.  G.  von  Qttor,  Chief  of  the  De-  kingdom.     A  reoiganization  of   the   military 

partment  of  Marine ;  V.  L.  Groll,  Chief  of  the  forces  was  approved  by  the  Storthinff  in  1887. 

Department  of  the  Interior ;  S.  H.  Wickblad ;  The  naval  forces  in  1889  consisted  of  4  moni* 

Dr.  G.  Wennersbere,  Chief  of  the  Department  tors,  2  steam  frigates,  2  corvettes,  8  large  and  ^ 

of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  Major-Geneial  Baron  gunboats,  9  torpedo  boats,  and  7  other  vessels. 

N.  A.  H.  Palmstjema,  Chief  of  the  War  Depart-  Commerce.— The  imports  in  1888  amounted 

ment ;  K  Bull,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Fi-  to  158,897,000  kronor,  of  which  44,224,000  kronor 

nance;  A.  Ostorgren,  Chief  of  the  Department  came  from  England,  42,591,000   kronor  from 

of  Justice ;  Baron  A.  L.  E.  Akerhjelm.  Germany,  20,552,000   kronor  from  Russia  and 

The  Swedish  Government  objected  to  the  new  Finland,  19,444,000  kronor  from  Sweden,  and 

Spanish  spirit  tax,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  8,977,000   kronor  from    Denmark,  the    United 

infraction  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1888.  The  States  coming  next  with  6,808,000  kronor.    The 

question  was  referred  f6r  arbitration  to  the  Por-  exports  were  valued  at  122,857,000  kronor,  of 

tuguese  minister  in  Madrid,  who  decided  that  which  89,768,000  kronor  went  to  England,  17,- 

since  it  was  a  matter  of  internal  policy  the  duty  022,000  kronor  to  Sweden,  16,828,000  kronor  to 

iid  not  conflict  with  the  Hispano-Swedish  com-  Germany,  10,499,000  kronor  to  Spain,  8,886.000 

mercial  convention.  kronor  to  France,  and  smaller  amounts  to  Rus- 

Norway. — The  members  of  the  Storthing,  the  sia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Austria,  and  the 
legislative  body  of  the  kingdom,  are  elect^  for  United  States,  which  received  1,861,000  kronor. 
three  years  by  all  Norwegian  citizens  owning  The  timber  export  was  27,700,000  kronor,  18 
land  or  payine  an  income  tax  on  an  annual  in-  per  cent,  more  tnan  in  1887. 
come  of  500  kroner  in  the  country  districts,  or  Railroads,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs.  —  The 
800  kroner  in  the  towns.  The  method  of  elec-  length  of  the  railroad  lines  ooen  to  traffic  in 
tion  is  indirect  One  fourth  of  the  members  of  18^  was  1,562  kilometres.  Tne  poet-efflce  in 
the  Storthing  form  a  separate  chamber  called  1888  forwarded  16,840,800  domestic  and  8,588,- 
the  Lagthing,  to  review  the  bills  that  passed  the  200  fereip^  letters  and  22,870,200  newspapers, 
main  t^dy,  which  is  called  the  Odelsthing.  If  The  receipts  were  2,471,025  kroner,  and  the  ex- 
the  two  Houses  can  not  agree  regarding  a  meas-  penses  2,502,856  kronor.  The  state  telegraph 
ure,  it  is  considered  in  a  joint  session,  and  can  tines  at  the  end  of  1888  had  a  total  length  of 
be  passed  by  a  two-third  majority.  Measures  7,486  kilometres,  with  14,012  kilometres  of  yire. 
can  be  passed  ever  the  King's  veto  by  the  votes  The  receipte  were  948,788  kroner,  the  expenses 
)f  three  successive  Storthings.  The  executive  1,061,068  Kroner.  The  railroads  had  l,58o  kilo- 
power  is  exeroised  under  thelCing  by  a  Council  metres  of  telegraph  lines, 
of  Stote.  The  Council  of  State  at  Christiania  in  Politics  and  Legtslatton.— The  dissatisfiic- 
1889  was  composed  as  follows :  E.  SUng,  Minis-  tion  of  the  Radicals  with  the  ministry  of  Johan 
ter  of  State  and  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Sverdrup,  and  their  organization  into  an  inde- 
Revisien ;  J.  A.  Bonnevie,  Chief  of  the  Depart-  pendent  party  in  1888  left  the  Ministerial  group 
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the  smallest  of  the  three  oomposing  the  Storthing.  Democrats  the  responsibility  of  carrying  oat 
There  were  51  members  of  the  Constitutional  the  innovations  that  they  had  legislated  m  the 
Ri^ht,  88  of  the  Radical  Left,  23  of  the  Minis-  Storthing,  expecting  that  the  country  would 
tenal  Left,  and  2  unattached.    The  Radical  min-  condemn  them  when  put  into  practice,  voted 
isters  having  left  the  Cabinet,  the  ministry  al-  with  the  Ministerialists.     The  leaders  of  the 
lied  itself  with  the  Conservatives,  who  had  been  Right  refused  the  proffered  fusion  with  the  fol- 
excluded  from  the  Lagthing  and  the  presiden-  lowers  of  Sverdrup,  who  constantly  lost  ground, 
tial  posts  while  the  Democratic  party  remained  Officials  resigned,  and  ministerial  posts  were 
united.    On  the  organization  of  the  Storthing,  filled  by  subordinates  or  by  ministers  irregularly 
Feb.  2, 1880,  12  Conservatives,  10  Radicals,  and  appointed,  like  Stang.     At  length  the  Prime 
6  Ministerialists  were  chosen  to  compose  the  Minister  was  impelled  to  make  terms  with  the 
Upper  House,  and  Emil  Stang,  the  leader  of  the  Radicals,  and  agreed  to  dismiss  the  obnoxious 
Right,  was  elected  President  of  the  Storthing,  ministers  and  appoint  men  from  the  Left    The 
After  the  resignation  of  the  Radical  Democrats  Radicals  insisted  that  the  entire  Cabinet  should 
in  the  Cabinet,  the  post  that  had  been  held  by  resign,  that  it  might  undergo  a  thorough  recon- 
SOrensen  remained  unfilled  till  January,  1889,  struction.    On  July  2  the  ministers  sent  in  their 
when  it  was  accepted  by  Thilesen,  a  member  of  resignations  to  the  King;  but  he,  instead  of 
the  Moderate  Left.    In  the  recent  elections  sev-  commissioning  Sverdrup  to  form  a  new  Cabinet, 
en  of  the  eight  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  sent  for  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives.    The 
the  Storthing  and  its  divisions  and  the  leading  Storthing  closed  on  July  8.    In  his  letter  accept- 
men  in  the  Radical  fraction  had  failed  to  be  re-  ing  the  resignation  of  tne  ministers,  Kine  Osc»r, 
elected  to  the  Storthing.    Of  the  114  members  who  had  arrived  in  Christiania,  said  that  ne  con- 
42  had  never  sat  before,  and  only  54  had  be-  sidered  it  his  duty  to  exercise  his  constitutional 
longed  to  the  former  Storthing.    The  legislative  prerogative  of  choosing  himself  a  Council  of 
session  was  formally  opened  by  the  King  on  Norwegian  citizens.     Tne  new  ministry,  which 
Feb.  8.    The  speech  from  the  throne  announced  was  constituted  on  July  12,  was  taken  from  the 
that  among  new  measures  to  be  presented  were  moderate  section  of  the  Constitutional  Right, 
a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  factory  labor,  which  SWITZERLAND,  a  federal  republic  in  Cen- 
was  intended  as  the  initial  step  in  a  series  of  pub-  tral  Europe.     The  Federal  Legislature  is  com- 
lic  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  econom-  posed  of  the  State  Council,  in  which  each  of  the 
ical  and  social  condition  of  the  working  classes,  twenty-two  cantons  is  represented  by  two  mem- 
a  bill  relating  to  military  service,  and  changes  bers,  and  the  National  Council,  containing  one 
in  the  criminal  laws  necessitated  by  the  jury  law.  member  to  every  20,000  people,  elected  by  direct 
The  Government  promised  to  proceed  with  re-  universal  suffage.    The  executive  powers  are  ex- 
organization  of  the  military  system  as  fast  as  ercised  by  the  Federal  Council,  which  in  1889 
the  financial  resources  would  permit,  and  pro-  was  composed  of  the  following  members :  Presi- 
pbsed  the  continuation  of  existing  railroad  lines  dent,  6.  Hammer,  of  Solothurn ;  Vice-President, 
and  the  construction  of  a  new  one  in  the  south-  Louis  Ruchonnet,  of  Vaud ;  Dr.  K.  Schenck,  of 
west.     The  revenue  was  increasing,   and  the  Bern ;  Dr,  E.  Welti,  of  Aargau ;  Dr.  N.  Droz,  of 
Storthing  was  asked  to  lower  the  duty  on  salt,  Neufch&tel ;  Dr.  A.  Deucher,  of  Thurgau  ;  W. 
but  to  raise  those  on  wheat,  tea,  spices,  and  Hauser,  of  ZQrich.     On  Dec.  10, 1889,  M.  Ru- 
fruits.    The  Right  opposed  the  introauction  of  chonnet  was  elected  President,  and  Dr.  Welti 
trial  by  jury,  although  the  Storthing  had  voted  Vice-President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  for 
for  it  two  years  before.    Leistdl,  one  of  the  Coun-  the  year  1890, 

cilors  of  State,  resigned  in  March,  and  was  sue-  Area  And  Population. — The  area  of  Switz- 

oeeded  by  Liljedahl,  an  accomplished  parliament-  erland  is  41,846  square    kilometres,  or  15,892 

ary  speaxer,  and  Baron  Akerhjelra  became  Min-  square  miles.    The  population,  according  to  the 

ister  of  Foreign  Affairs.    In  the  beginning  of  provisional   results  of  the  census   of  Dec   1, 

June,  E.  Bull  became  Minister  of  Finance.    In  ^  1888,  is  2,934,057,  comprising  1,427,377  males 

convention  at  Hamar,  in  June,  the  advocates  of  and  1,506,680  females.    The  domiciled  popula- 

national  equality  with  Sweden  formulated  their  tion  was  2.920,723.    The  number  of  foreigners 

demands  as  follow:  1,  abolition  of  the  Norwe-  was  238,313.     The  population  was  divid^l  in 

gian  viceroyalty;  2,  abolition  of  the  delegation  respect  to   religion  into  1,724;957  Protestants, 

of  the  Council  of  State  in  Stockholm ;  3,  regu-  1,190,008  Catholics,  8,386  Israelites,  and  10,706 

lation  of  diplomatic  affairs  in  the  manner  pro-  others.    Of  the  2.934.057  inhabitants,  2,092,530 

posed  by  Sverdrup  in  1885 ;  4,  abolition  of  the  speak  German,  637,972  French,  156,606  Italian, 

union  symbol  in  the  Norwegian  flag.    The  Stor-  88,375  Romansch,  and  8,572  other  languages, 

thing  voted  an  address  to  President  Camot,  ex-  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1888  was  8,346,  of 

Eressing  disapproval  of  the  absence  of  Count  whom  6,764  were  destined  for  the  United  States, 
lewenhaupt,  tne  Swedish  and  Norwegian  rain-  The  emigration  in  1887  was  7,558 :  in  1^6, 
ister  from  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  position  6,342;  in  1885,  7,588;  in  1884,  9,608.  The  city 
of  the  first  Parliamentarjr  ministry  in  Norway,  of  ZQrich,  with  its  suburbs,  contained  90,111  in- 
supported  by  a  smaller  minority  than  any  previ-  habitants  in  1888 ;  Geneva,  72,254 ;  Basle,  69,- 
ous  ministry  had  commanded  for  several  dec-  814 :  Bern,  45,966. 

ades,  was   objected  to  from  principle  hj  the  Finance. — The  receipts  of  the  Federal  treas- 

Radicals,  who  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  m  the  ury  in  1888  were  59,882.864  francs,  of  which  26.- 

spring.    The  Conservatives,  who  were  unwilling  086,144  francs  were  from  customs  and  21,591,832 

to  assume  the  direction  of  the  Government,  part-  francs  from  the  post-offlce.    The  total  expendi- 

ly  because  they  feared  that  the  divided  Demo-  tures  were  58,555,088  francs,  the  largest  items 

cratic  factions  would  soon  unite  to  upset  them,  being  19,837,573  francs  for  the  post-office  and  18.- 

and  partly  because  they  wished  to  leave  to  the  637,214  for  military  administration.    The  debt 
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of  the  Federation  on  Jan.  1, 1889,  was  40,492,868 
francs,  and  the  assets  were  82,577,811  francs.  A 
new  loan  of  25,000,000  francs  was  contracted  in 
July,  1889,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  the  army 
with  repeating  rifles  and  other  new  arms. 

The  Army.— -The  regular  army,  composed  6f 
men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty- two, 
consisted  in  1888  of  95,651  infantry,  2,921  caval- 
ry, 17,793  artUlery,  5,037  engineers,  1,880  sani- 
tary troops,  1,149  administrative  troops,  and  882 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  in 
retirement.  The  Landwehr,  comprising  all  men 
fit  for  militiiry  service  between  the  ages  of  thirty- 
two  and  forty-five,  consisted  of  65,826  infantry, 
2,785  cavalry,  9,788  artillery,  1,644  engineers,  741 
sanitary  troops,  and  213  administrative  troops, 
or  80,715  men  in  all,  which,  added  to  the  125,- 
570  men  of  the  active  army,  make  the  effective 
strength  of  the  army  206,285,  exclusive  of  the 
liandSturm,  which  embraces  all  citizens  between 
seventeen  and  fifty  years  of  age  who  are  not  en- 
rolled in  the  Auszug  or  Landwehr. 

Commerce. — The  special  commerce  of  1888 
divided  according  to  the  countries  of  origin  and 
destination,  was  of  the  following  values,  in  francs : 


OOUNTRICS. 

• 

Gcrmuy 

Fnooe 

Italj 

OrMt  Britain 

Adttzlft-Uiiiiguy 

Baigtoin 

BoailA 

Nethariuid* 

Bwt  of  Europe 

UnltodBtotes 

fieftt  of  AnMriet 

A>U 

Afrtai 

AofttnlU  and  Po^yiiMla 

TWil 


298.771,000 

202,817,000 

11^84l,000 

48,861,000 

9&,964,000 

91,907,000 

20,044,000 

8,082,000 

6,929,000 

214)49,000 

4,467,000 

69d2,(m0 

18,06&,000 

1,470,000 


827,079,000 


164,487,000 

142,010.000 

M,486,000 

104,786,000 

83,166,000 

10.988,000 

10.992,000 

4,299,000 

21,876,000 

87,086,000 

11,861,000 

24,246.000 

8,467,000 

2,627,000 


678,060,000 


lUtlroads.  — The  railroads  in  1887  had  a 
length  of  2,812  kilometres.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction was  1,048,791,246  francs.  The  number 
of  passengers  was  25,762,822  during  the  year,  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  transported  was  8,338,- 
508  tons  of  1,000  kilogrammes.  The  receipts 
were  78,859,089  francs.  The  working  expenses 
were  44,224,599  francs. 

The  Po8t>Offlee  and  Telegraphs.— The  num- 
ber of  internal  letters  and  post  cards  conveyed 
in  1888  was  65,001.864;  circulars  and  samples, 
17,752,199;  packages,  8,852,055;  postal  orders, 
2,644,089,  of  the  total  amount  of  204,137,045 
francs.  In  the  international  service  there  were 
forwarded  30,055,088  letters  and  cards,  18,829,- 
221  circulars  and  samples,  69,519,813  journals, 
and  2,698.111  parcels. 

The  telegraphs  in  1888  had  a  length  of  7,115 
kilometres;  length  of  wires,  17,341  kilometres. 
The  receipts  were  8,729,246  francs  and  the  ex- 
penses 3,148,353  francs. 

Expnlsion  of  Nihilists.— While  experiment- 
ing with  explosives  in  the  neighborhood  of  ZQ- 
ricn,  on  March  6,  1889,  two  llussian  students 
were  injured  by  the  accidental  discharge  of 
bombs,  one  of  them,  Jacob  Brynstein,  fatally. 
Qeorge  Prokosieff  and  Marie  Gtlnzburg,  active 
members  of  the  Russian  Terroristic  party,  who 
were  associated  with  the  dynamiters,  as  well  as 
Alexander  Dembsky,  the  one  who  recovered,  and 


ten  other  Russian  Nihilists,  most  of  them  stu- 
dents in  the  Znrich  University  iind  Polytechni- 
cum,  were  expelled  from  Switzerland  by  order  of 
the  Federal  Council. 

Conflict  with  Germany.— Police-Inspector 
August  Wohlgemuth,  of  MtUhausen,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1889,  entered  into  correspondence  with  a 
German  tailor  named  Lutz,  living  in  Basle,  and 

§  reposed  to  him  to  worm  himself  into  the  oonfl- 
ence  of  the  leading  Social  Democrats,  in  order 
to  keep  the  German  police  informed  of  their  do- 
ings. Lutz  was  persuaded  by  two  citizens  of 
B^e  to  play  the  part  of  a  German  police  spy 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  machinations 
of  the  Berlin  authorities,  who  have  been  known 
for  a  long  time  to  employ  spies  and  decoys  and  to 
instigate  revolutionary  plots  in  Switzerland.  He 
was  promised  and  was  paid  two  hundred  francs  a 
month,  with  the  expectation  of  liberal  gratuities 
besides  if  he  would  conspire  and  agitate  to  good 
effect  among  the  working  people  of  Basle,  El- 
sass-Lothringen,  and  Baden.  Wohlgemuth  in- 
structed him  to  call  a  revolutionary  assembly  of 
workingmen  at  Riehen.  After  acting  his  part 
for  two  months  and  receiving  a  half-dozen  let- 
ters from  Wohlgemuth,  he  invited  the  German 
police  officer  to  meet  him  at  Rheinfelden,  in- 
forming the  police  of  Aargau  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. They  were  both  arrested  when  thev  met  at 
the  railroad  station  on  Easter  Sunday.  Wohlge- 
muth was  kept  in  jail  for  nine  days,  and  was 
then  sent  under  euard  over  the  frontier.  Lutz 
was  likewise  expelled.  The  decree  of  expulsion 
against  Wohlgemuth,  issued  by  the  Federal 
Council  on  April  30,  was  based  on  a  law  for  the 
banishment  of  foreigners  who  endanger  the  se- 
curity of  the  Federation.  The  German  Govern- 
ment complained  of  the  international  discourtesy 
of  the  Swiss  authorities,  accusing  them  of  en- 
ticing an  imperial  official  into  Swiss  territory  in 
order  to  subject  him  to  arrest  like  a  common 
criminal.  His  incarceration  and  punishment  by 
a  public  decree  of  expulsion  was  complained  of 
as  illegal  because  he  was  arrested  before  he  could 
have  committed  any  offense  on  Swiss  soil.  The 
Wohlgemuth  incident,  which  indicated  the  de- 
termination of  the  Federal  Government  no  longer 
to  suffer  the  proceedings  of  German  police  spies 
and  agents  provoeaUurs,  who  have  in  recent 
years  caused  much  trouble  in  Switzerland,  was 
seized  upon  by  the  German  Chancellor  as  an  oc- 
casion for  a  vigorous  diplomatic  attack  on  the 
Swiss  right  of  asylum,  from  which  Germany, 
supported  by  Russia  and  Austria,  has  endeavored 
for  some  years  to  exclude  Socialists  and  Anarch- 
ists. In  a  dispatch  to  Herr  Von  BQlow,  German 
minister  at  Bern,  Prince  Bismarck  said  the  ex- 
cessive hospitality  given  by  Switzerland  to  An- 
archists and  revolutionary  Socialists  compelled 
the  German  Government  to  maintain  a  special 
police  in  Switzerland  to  watch  them,  and  since 
the  Swiss  police  arrangements  did  not  offer  suf- 
ficient guarantees  for  an  efficacious  surveillance 
over  proceedings  threatening  the  internal  peace 
of  Germany,  it  demanded  that  no  hindrances 
should  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  German  secret 
agents.  Tne  Swiss  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
M.  Droz,  replied  that  Switzerland  could  not  share 
the  exercise  of  police  control  on  her  own  soil  with 
another  state,  considering  it  an  attribute  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  that  the  right  of  asylum  must  be 
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maintained  within  the  limits  imposed  hj  the  pointing  oat  the  dangers  that  menaced  them 

considerations  of  the  security  of  Switzerland  and  through  the  too  great  tolerance  that  anarchistic 

that  of  other  countries.    He  pointed  out  that  and  revolutionar^r  elements  enjoyed  in  Swiss  ter- 

Germans  toward  whom  Switzerland  was  accused  ritory.  and  asserting  that  the  neutrality  enjoyed 

of  being  too  hospitable  had  settled  in  Switzer-  by  Switzerland  under  the  joint  guarantee  of  the 

land  by  yirtue  of  the  treaty  of  domicile  of  April  iTuropean  powers  implied  the  duty  to  furnish 

27, 1876,  and  could  not  be  sent  away  as  a  pre-  nece^ary  safeguards  against  actiyities  threaten- 

yentiye  measure,  but  only  after  they  had  com-  ing  the  peace  between  the  countries ;  otherwise, 

mitted  acts  of  a  nature  to  compromise  public  they  would  have  to  consider  whether  that  neu- 

safety.    The  agents  of  the  German  police,  he  trality  is  in  their  interest.    The  Swiss   reply 

said,  far  from  aiding  the  Swiss  Government  in  pointed  out  that  the  surveillance  and  repression 

its  efforts  to  combat  dangerous  elements,  had  of  anarchistic  and  revolutionary  acts  was  a  com- 

often  been  the  cause  of  disorders.    The  German  mon  international  obligation,  and  not  a  special 

Government  replied  that  if  the  Swiss  Govern-  duty  resting  on  Switzerland  and  resulting  from 

ment  had  enforced  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  her  neutrality,  and  declared  that  the  measures 

settlement  of  1876,  which  requires  that  Germans  to  be  taken  concerned  the  internal  order  of  the 

establishing  themselves  in  Switzerland  must  fur-  country  and  were  not  a  subject  for  diplomatic 

msh  not  only  a  certificate  of  birth,  but  an  at-  discussion.     As  a  sovereign  state  Switzerland 

testation  of    good  character,  these  difficulties  could  not  allow  a  foreign  government  to  pre- 

would  never  have  arisen,  and  asserted  that  the  scribe  police  regulations. 

Swiss  (Government  was  bound  under  the  treaty  The  German  custom-house  authorities  began 
to  demand  such  papers.  This  interpretation  to  impose  annoying  restrictions  on  the  passage  of 
was  repelled  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  persons  and  goods  across  the  frontier.  The  Fed- 
treaty.  Switzerland  had  a  right  to  require  a  eral  Government  decided  to  strengthen  the  po- 
certificate  of  good  conduct,  but  was  under  no  litical  police  so  as  to  enable  them  better  to  watch 
obligation  to  refuse  admission  to  persons  to  foreigners  and  to  create  a  Federal  public  proee- 
whom  the  authorities  of  another  country  refused  cutor  whose  duty  should  be  to  direct  tlieir  in- 
such  a  document,  since  that  would  subordinate  vestigations  and  the  actions  growing  out  of  them, 
the  right  of  asylum  to  the  dictation  of  foreign  On  July  20  the  German  minister  notified  the 
governments.  The  German  Government  then  termination  of  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  stipu- 
signified  that  it  reserved  the  right  to  take  at  the  lated  period  of  twelve  months.  In  a  later  note, 
frontier  the  measures  that  seemed  to  it  necessary  Prince  Bismarck  dwelt  on  the  necessity  for  a 
to  protect  itself  against  dangers  that  the  insuffi-  vigorous  police  supervision  over  foreigners,  for 
ciency  of  the  Swiss  political  police,  the  indiffer-  those  who  now  take  advanta^  of  the  right  of 
ence  or  powerlessness  of  the  Federal  Govern-  asylum  to  conspire  against  their  mother-country 
ment,  the  connivance  of  inferior  authorities  are  undeserving  of  its  benefits.  The  termination 
with  Anarchists,  the  refusal  to  allow  it  to  send  of  the  treaty  of  settlement  will  absolve  Germany 
secret  agents  into  Swiss  territory,  and  as  a  con-  of  the  obligation  to  receive  back  Germans  who 
sequence  of  that  the  audacity  of  the  subversive  are  expelled  from  Switzerland.  Failing  to  in- 
elements  might  bring  to  the  internal  peace  of  timidate  Switzerland  into  accepting  its  views, 
the  empire.  At  this  point  of  the  discussion,  the  German  Government  expressed  itself  con- 
when  the  German  Chancellor  hinted  that,  since  tented  with  the  new  police  arrangements.  A 
many  essential  parts  of  the  treaties  on  which  the  circular  attacking  the  Federal  Council  for  in- 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  is  based  have  fallen  stituting  political  police  gave  the  police  their 
away,  the  provisions  that  are  favorable  to  Switz-  first  occupation^  and  resulted  in  the  expulsion 
erland  can  only  be  maintained  on  the  condition  of  several  German  Anarchists.  A  number  of 
that  Switzerland  fulfills  the  obligations  that  grow  Frenchmen  long  resident  in  Switzerland  were 
out  of  them,  Russia,  and  subsequently  Austria,  likewise  expelled  on  account  of  their  political 
came  to  the  support  of  the  German  position,  activity. 


TENNESSEE,  a  Southern  State,  admitted  to  W.  C.  Folkes,  W.  G.  Caldwell,  6.  L.  Snodgnss, 

the  Union  in  1796 ;  area,  42,050  square  miles ;  and  W.  H.  Lurton.    ' 

population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  ceu-  Finances. — The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 

sus  (1880),  1,542,359 ;  capital,  Nashville.  ending  Dec.  20  were  $1,615,204.62,  and  the  dis- 

GoTernment. — The  following  were  the  State  bursements  $1,845,137.31.   Of  the  disbursements 

officers  during  the  year :   Governor,  Robert  L.  $476,000  was  paid  on  account  of  loans,  making 

Taylor,  Democrat ;  ^cretary  of  State,  John  Alii-  the  actual  expenses  of  the  State  $1,369,137.31. 

son,  succeeded  by  Charles  A.  Miller;  Treasurer  In  June  the  funding  board  negotiated  a  loan  of 

and  Insurance  Commissioner,  Atha  Thomas,  sue-  $250,000  to  meet  the  July  payment  of  interest 

ceeded  by  M.  F.  House ;  Comptroller,  P.  P.  Pick-  on  the  State  debt.    For  the  past  six  years  the 

ard,  succeeded  by  J.  W.  Allen;  Attorney-General,  State  has  expended  over  $1,600,000  for  retiring 

B.  J,  Lea,  succeeded  by  G.  W.  Pickle ;  Superin-  its  fioating  debt^  for  new  public  institutions,  and 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Frank  M.  Smith ;  for  other  purposes,  and  has  thereby  incurred  an 

Commissioner    of    Agriculture,   Statistics,  and  additional  debt  of  $600,000. 

Mines,  B.  M.  Hord :  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su-  The  tax  rate  for  State  purposes  was  30  cents, 

preme  Court,  Peter  Tumey ;  Associate  Justices :  and  for  education  15  cents,  on  each  $100. 
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LeffislAtlTe  Session.— The  forty-sixth  Gen-  than  $10,  and  not  over  $100,  is  imposed  on  any 

era!  Assembl]^  b^an  its  regular  biennial  session  one  who  shows  his  ballot  or  interferes  in  any 

on  Jan.  7,  adjourning  on  April  8  to  May  7,  when  way  with  another  while  he  is  preparing  oi^cast- 

it  again  met  and  at  once  dissolved.    On  Jan.  15  ing  his  ballot 

United  States  Senator  Isham  G.  Harris  was  re-  A  subsequent  act  provides  that  at  all  Novem- 
elected  for  the  terra  of  six  years  b^  the  follow-  bei*  elections  there  shall  be  two  ballot-boxes 
ing  vote :  Senate — Harris  23,  Leonidas  C.  Houk  for  each  votine  precinct,  one  for  State  and  one 
(lUpublican  nominee)  10 ;  House — Harris  78,  for  national  officers,  to  be  kept  in  separate  rooms 
Houk  20.  In  the  Democratic  caucus,  Senator  or  houses  not  more  than  200  feet  apart.  Anoth- 
Harris  was  nominated  on  the  fourth  ballot,  his  er  important  act  of  the  session  codifies  and  re- 
strongest  opponent  being  John  D.  C.  Atkins,  vises  the  laws  relative  to  taxation.  The  features 
The  following  new  incumbents  of  administrative  of  the  former  law  providing  for  assessment  of  a 
State  offices  were  elected :  Secretary  of  State,  poll  tax  of  one  dollar,  of  a  tax  on  real  and  per- 
Charles  A.  Miller ;  Treasurer,  M.  F.  House  ;  gonal  estate,  and  of  licenses  on  various  occu|>a- 
ComptroUer,  J.  W.  Allen ;  Attorney-General,  tlons  were  retained,  but  more  stringent  duties 
G.  W.  Pickle.  were  imposed  on  county  assessors,  m  order  to 

Two  noteworthy  results  of  the  session  were  a  secure  a  full  valuation  of  realty  and  a  more  com- 

registration  act  and  a  ballot-reform  law.    The  plete  assessment  of  personalty.    The  county  aa- 

former  requires  that  in  all  towns,  cities,  and  civil  gessors,  holding  office  for  four  years,  are  made 

districts  having  500  polls,  every  voter  must  secure  ineligible  for  re-election, 

registration  at  least  twenty  days  before  an  elec-  The  convict  lease  system  is  continued  br  an 

tion.    The  Governor  is  directed  to  appoint  three  act  authorizing  the  Governor  to  lease  the  Peni- 

commissioners  of  registration  for  each  county,  tentiary  and  prisoners  for  six  years  from  January, 

each  member  holding  office  for  two  years.    This  1890,  at  not  less  than  $100,(X)0  per  annum,  free 

board  shall  appoint  two  registrars  for  each  civil  of  expense  to  the  State,  for  the  support  of  pris- 

district  or  wara,  who  shall  examine  and  register  oners.    The  convicts  may  be  worked  anywnere 

such  applicants  as  are  by  law  qualified  to  vote,  in  the  State,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 

The  ballot-reform  act  is  applicable  to  all  coun-  warden  and  of  the  State  Board  of  Inspectors, 

ties  having  a  population  of  over  70,000  people  Convictsundereighteen  years,  and  those  confined 

and  to  cities  of  over  9,000  according   to  the  for  the  less  degrading  offenses,  are  to  be  kept 

census  of  1880.    All  ballots  for  national.  State,  separate  from  the  others, 

county,  and  district  offices  are  to  be  printed  at  Aq  act  was  passed   for  the  suppression  of 

the  expense  of  the  counties,  and  for  municipal  •*  trusts.'* 

elections  at  the  expense  of  the  cities.  The  chair-  The  Sunday  laws  were  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
man  of  the  county  board  of  commissioners  of  hibit  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sundays*  except  by 
registration,  who  is  given  charge  of  printing  druggists  upon  prescriptions, 
and  distributing  the  ballots,  is  required  to  print  Tne  homestead  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  25 
thereon  the  names  of  all  regular  caucus  candi-  acres  of  land  around  it  were  conveyed  to  trust- 
dates  nominated  at  least  ten  days  before  the  ees  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies'  Hermitage  As- 
election,  and  of  all  independent  candidates,  rec-  sociation,  to  be  held  bv  them  so  long  as  the 
ommended  by  at  least  fifteen  voters,  who  present  association  shall  keep  tnem  improved  and  pre- 
their  application  ten  days  before  the  election,  served  in  a  state  of  neauty.  Tne  remainder  of 
Any  one  who  was  not  nominated,  or  did  not  in-  the  Hermitage  farm  of  about  500  acres  was  con- 
tend to  be  a  candidate,  till  within  ten  days  of  veyed  to  trustees  for  twenty-five  vears,  to  provide 
the  election  may  print  a  ticket  and  exhibit  it  at  self-supporting  homes  for  disabled  Union  and 
the  polls,  in  order  that  voters  may  copy  the  Ck>nfeuerate  soldiers.  The  sum  of  $10,000  was 
names  therefrom  into  the  blank  spaces  left  after  appropriated  to  keep  the  farm  in  order  for  this 
the  names  of  the  candidate  in  the  official  ballots ;  purpose. 

but  such  ticket  can  not  be  voted.  The  names  of  A  State  tax  of  45  cents  on  each  $100  was  im- 
candidates  for  the  same  office  are  to  be  printed  posed  for  1889  and  each  year  thereafter,  one 
together,  and  upon  the  back  is  to  be  stamj^  third  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  school  purposes, 
the  words  ^  official  ballot  for,'*  together  with  A  tax  of  $200  on  wholesale  liquor  dealers  and 
the  name  of  the  precinct  and  the  fac-simile  of  of  $150  to  $200  on  retail  dealers  is  imposed  in 
the  signature  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  addition  to  the  regular  ad  valorem  tax  on  their 
printing.  The  elections  in  each  voting  precinct  stock.  The  Western  Hospital  for  the  Insane  re- 
are  to  De  conducted  by  the  registrars,  created  ceived  an  appropriation  of  $65,000  for  its  com- 
by  the  registration  act,  who  are  for  this  purpose  pletion.  Otner  acts  of  the  session  were  as  fol- 
called  registrars  of  elections.  low : 

raenis  lor  eacn  iw  voters  snaii  oe  consiruc^ ,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^        railroad  tnun. 

the  space  containing  these  and  the  ballot-box  i  jdinff  to  the  list  ot  legal  hohdays  the  22d  of  Feb- 

shall  be  railed  off,  and  no  voter  shall  be  allowed  ruary.  Good  Friday,  Decoration  Day,  Memorial  Day, 

within  50  feet  of  the  railing,  except  when  ad-  and  all  days  desi^ated  for  holding  oountv,  8tate,  or 

mitted  to  prepare  and  cast  his  ballot.    The  voter  national  elections  throughout  the  State,  and  providing 

shall  then  enter  one  of  the  compartments,  first  that  buninesa  paper  falling  due  on  such  day»  ah^l  be 

receiving  a  ballot  from  the  registrar,  who  stands  deemed  to  be  due  on  the  last  business  day  preceding. 

10  feet  within  the  railing,  shallV^^  Jn^^o'rSf  b?  S^e^rfJ,te[s^^Ut°r' fu^I 

site  the  name  of  the  person  voted  for,  shall  fold  y^^  ^^^  -^  ^  hJbitual  drinkard,  any  intoxicating 

his  ballot  before  leaving  the  compartment,  so  ijouor. 

that  no  one  can  see  his  cnoice,  and  shall  at  once  Forbidding  the  consolidation  of  street-railway  oom- 

deposit  it  in  the  ballot-box.    A  penalty  not  less  panics  or  of  gaa  or  electrio-Jigbt  companies,  or  of  com- 
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panies  formed  to  supply  wBter  to  a  city  or  town,  exoept  CnmberUnd  Rlrer  ImproTement.— A  mass 

DypemusBion  of  and  under  the  limitations  imposed  by  meeting  of  citizens  of  Tennessee  was  held  in 

the  municipal  government  of  the  city  or  town  where  NashvUle  on  Oct  21   to  take  such  action  as 

such  wmpanies  do  business.    The  penalty  for  viohir  ^.  j,^.  ^^^  Demote  the  improvement  of  Cum- 

^''^omptlSg'LV^et^^  berland  rivj;  by  locks                      With  the  ob- 
roads.                                                    -or  ^^^  ^^  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Ten- 
Prohibiting  the  deduction  of  two  pounds,  known  as  nessee  and  Kentucky,  an  interstate  convention 
soala^,  from  the  weight  of  a  bale  of  cotton.  was  deemed  advisable,  and  a  convention  of  dele- 
Making  wom'dn  eligible  to  the  oflSce  of  county  su-  gates  was  called  to  convene  in  Nashville  on  Nov. 
perintendent  of  education.                              ,       ^  §0,  to  which  delegates  from  Kentucky  were  in- 
To  provide  for  the  organisation  of  corporations  for  ^^^    j^^  ^his  joint  convention  about  200  dele- 
raising  ^^deabnK  in  poultry  a^^^  J  ^  repi-esenting  twelve  counties 
KriSnl            ^          oonductmg  hospitals  or  g;^Tenness£  and  ei^ht  in  Kentucky.    It  orgim- 
Authorizing  railroad  corporations  to  amend  their  ized  the  Cumberknd  River  Improvement  Asso- 
chartera  so  as  to  enable  them  to  build  branch  roads.  elation,  whose  executive  officers  are  directed  to 
Authorizing  the  formation  of  live-stock  insurance  present  to  Congress  the  demands  of  the  conven- 
companles.                                        ^  tion  and  to  use  all  proper  means  to  secure  legis- 
..-^R^wing  Insurance  companies  to  msure  agauu^t  ij^^^^n  f^^  ^he  improvement  of  navigation  in  the 

iQmng  the  county  courts  power  to  permit  and  regu-  ^^5,^®?®°^®"^,  "P?"  ^^^%  improvement. 

late  t^eooDstruction  and  operation  of  railroads  on  the  TEXAS,  a  Southern  btate,  admitted  to  the 

public  roads.  Union  in  1845 ;  area,  265,780  square  miles ;  pop- 
Declaring  that  Tennessee  river  extends  ftom  its  ulation,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census 

junction  with  Ohio  river  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  to  thejuno-  (iggQ),  1,591,745 ;  capital,  Austin. 

tion  of  the  north  fork  of  Holston  river  with  the  Hoi-  (JoTernmeilt— The  following  were  the  State 

ston,  at  Kmgsport,  Tenn.  _>-        _             .                 _        o       _ 
Confirming  t*"*  -~%— ~t.^ 

Tennessee  Bai 

Louis  and  New  Orleans  Kailroad  Company. 


with  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Georda'   the  Cooper:   Commissioner  of  the  General  Land- 

^"i'd^aJ^e*^^^^^^                  "*"'  ^"^^ ^"  Offlg  I^  M.  Hall ;  Chief  Justiceof  the Suprome 

Amending  and  sunplifying  the  tobacco-inspection  ?,«"rt,  John  W.  Stavton  ;    Associate  Justices, 

la^g,                         "    "    ^                        "  lieuben  R.  Games  and  John  L.  HeBir ;  Commis- 

Rcarranging  the  boundaries  of  the  Third,  Fourth,  sioners  of  Appeals,    Presiding    Judge,  Walter 

and  Fifth  Con^ssional   Dititricts,  to  equalize  the  Acker,  Judg^  W.  E.  Collard,^!dwin  M.  Hobby, 

population  therein.  Finances. — The  following  is  a  statement  of 

Creating  a  State, Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  and  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the   State 

JS^^^tSf  2^^**°°^"  "**  medicine  to  obtom  a  oer-  treasury  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  81 :  Balance 

tifioate  therefiom.  ^^  ^^^^^  $1,259,126.71  ;  re^ipts,  $1,619,774.90 ; 

PenitentUry.— In  June,  of  this  year,  there  total,  $2,778,901.61 ;  disbursements,  $2,272,347.- 
were  1,445  prisoners  in  the  Penitentiary— a  larger  27;  transfers  adjusting  accounts,  $78,148.76; 
number  than  ever  before  apjpeared  on  the  State  total.  $2,850,491.08 ;  balance  on  hand,  $428,410.- 
prison  rolls  at  one  time.  Of  this  number,  588  58.  From  this  balance  there  was  a  further  trans- 
were  at  the  main  prison,  in  Nashville,  09  at  the  fer  of  $81,506.90  to  available  school  fund  after 
farm,  128  at  Coal  creek,  850  at  Tracy  City,  and  Sept.  1,  leaving  as  the  actual  balance  to  the 
290  at  Inman.  There  were  875  white  prisoners  credit  of  "  general  revenue,"  $896,908.68. 
and  1,070  colored,  including  49  women,  5  of  The  occupation  taxes  yielded  an  increase  of 
whom  were  white  and  44  colored.  $42,012.89  over  that  of  the  previous  year.    The 

In  September  the  proposed  lease  of  convicts  reduction  of  the  tax  rate  on  propertv  for  1888 
for  a  term  of  six  years  from  Jan.  1, 1890,  was  from  25  to  10  cents,  thereby  greatly  diminishing 
put  up  at  auction,  and  was  bidden  in  by  the  the  revenue,  has  produced  the  large  decrease  in 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Company  the  surplus.  Tne  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
for  $100,000  per  annum,  the  State  being  relieved  erty  in  the  State  increased  from  $681,084,- 
from  expense  of  maintenance.  This  company  904  in  1888  to  $729,175,564  in  1889.  The  State 
was  the  only  bidder,  and  the  sum  named  was  the  tax  rate  for  1889  was  20  cents  on  each  $100. 
lowest  for  which  the  lease  could  be  made  under  Legislatiye  Session. — The  bienniid  session 
the  act.  of  4he  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  8  and  ad- 
Militia. — The  National  Guard  of  the  State  joumed  on  April  6.  On  Jan.  22  United  States 
consists  of  2,507  officers  and  men.  Senator  Richard  Coke  was   re-elected  by  the 

Agriculture.  —  The  State  Commissioner  of  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses.  The  Commis- 
Agnculture  estimates  the  acreage  of  wheat  for  sion  of  appeals,  established  for  the  relief  of  the 
the  year  to  be  1,280,815  acres,  producing  a  crop  Supreme  Court,  which  would  expire  on  March 
of  9,076,356  bushels.  The  corn  crop  is  estimated  81,  was  made  permanent,  its  members  to  be  ap- 
at  79,451,730  bushels — ^nearly  6,000,000  bushels  pointed  by  the  Governor  every  two  years.  Pro- 
less  than  in  1888.  The  cotton  crop  is  mostly  vision  was  made  for  retiring  such  of  the  State 
grown  in  the  southwestern  counties.    The  total  bonds  of  Aug.  5, 1870,  known  as  the  7-per-cent. 

Croduct  for  the  State  is  estimated  at  159,371  frontier  defense  bonds,  as  are  held  by  private 

ales  of  465  pounds  net  lint  each.  individuals  as  soon  as  they  become  redeemable 
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in  1800,  the  money  therefor  to  be  raised  by  the  207,026.96 ;  operating  expenses  and  repairs,  ^24^- 

issue  of  new  5-per-oent.  bonds  payable  in  thirty  884,583.24 ;  net  earnings,  $8,878,808.72. 

years.  These  new  bonds  shall  be  sold  to  the  per^  Pensions. — For  several  Vears  the  State  has 

nianent  school  fund.    The  Governor  is  author-  paid  annually  a  pension  of  $150  to  indigent  vet- 

ized  to  issue  such  other  bonds  as  he  may  see  erans  of  the  war  for  Texan  independence  and 

fit,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  permanent  school  to  the  indigent  widows  of  veterans.    About  400 

fund,  whenever  there  is  a  balance  of  $5,000  in  names  were  on  the  pension  list,  making  the  an- 

cash  in  such  fund.    The  irrigation  and  mining  nual  outlay  about  $60,000.    The  Legislature  this 

laws  were  revised.    Railroads  were  authorized  to  year  amended  the  act  so  as  to  permit  oral  evi- 

provide  separate  accommodations  for  passengers  dence  to  establish  pension  claims,  and  this  change 

of  different  colors.    A  branch  insane  asylum  was  resulted  in  the  admission  of  about  100  ad<u- 

established  in  southwest  Texas,  west  of  Colorado  tional  claimants,  and  in  an  additional  outlay  of 

river,  and  $150,000  was  appropriated  for  land  about  $15,000. 

and  buildings.    I^ater  in  the  year  this  asylum  The  Colored  Race. — The  following  is  an  ex- 
was  located  at  San  Antonio,  on  a  large  tract  tract  from  an  address  issued  by  a  State  conven- 
given   to  the  State   for   that    purpose.     Two  tion  of  colored  men,  held  at  Waco  on  Aug.  20 : 
amendmente  to  the  Constitution  were  proposed,  ^^  ^„^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
one  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  ^^  decdve  fhrnohise. 

commission,  the  other  extending  the  limit  of  in  many  oounUes  coloml  men  tie  denied  the  right 

county  and  local  taxation.    A  bill  establishing  a  of  Berviug  on  juries,  though  poMeai^ing  the  legal  qual- 

railroad  commission  was  vetoed.    Other  acts  of  ificationsforjuron. 

the  session  were  as  follow :  We  are  alao  uigustly  diacriminatcd  againat  by^  some 

Admitting  ooniDUiie..  or  a«>ooiiMioni.  ftom   other  of  the  ~lroad  oompanie.  md  other  public  oanier.  of 

*i!^.!f.fSS.-'!Il  luJ"  "•"^*'  iiwuruioe  buiOiie..  v,  condemn  mob  rtolenoe  in  .11  ito  forms,  ud  we 

T? pJ^^XS? tfX»dy  ""l  efflci«rt  enfoniement  7^^^ »"" ''"*'*  ^"J^^Z''^' ""*!?  "  •P°"" J*"!! 

«#•  i;^«r\«^f  J«i«{.-«i/J'^3^^^                      ^^^i^a^^L  forbearance  oeasea  to  be  a  vurtue,  and  while  we  do  not 

^«ite  ^I»!?^^.iS'™«IL^?^;  Bub-oontractora,  ^^„  retaliation,  we  feel  that  tlie  continuation  of 

builders,  laborers,  and  matenal  men.  tyji6ti  law  will  eventually  lead  to  this 

Dato^*$S.?iT«d°p^*S^for  the  punW,-  ^he  nejpoe.  of  Texi  have  m«li  oommendjbl. 

«,«i^*^  i?,^i-«^^- «-^^ J^J  «i!i^  progress  smce  emancipation.    We  now  own  about 

'^  i^l2SS^If ^2«^Sri£f  ^  n-n^Sf  .^^^^^  te*  one  million  acres  of  lanT.  and  we  pay  taxes  on  twenty 

.JA^i^^fh^tht^^^J^lnJf^^^    ^^  ^'*^'  "iUion  doUars' worth  of  propeity:    We   have  twJ 

"tZ^Sn^t^^^XrPw^    P.^.  .r.A  thousand   churohes,  two  tLuSiia   Sunday^Kjhools, 

Inoorporatmg  the  aUee  of  Fort  Worth,  Paris,  and  ^^    thousand    benevolent  associations,   ten    higlJ 

"•^V,     .  .      T     •  u      uw   *       -r       *x.        — f  schools,  twenty-live  hundred  common  schools,  three 
Authonnng  Jewish  rabbis  to  perform  the  mairiage  thousand  teacher*,  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  thou- 
oenmony.       ^  pim^j  pupils  attending  schools,  twenty-five  lawyere, 
Kevwin^  the  mihtia  law.                             ^         .  «»ne  hundred  merchants,  five  thousand  mechanics,  flf- 
Increasing  the  taxes  on  oocupaUots,  sports,  and  ^^^  newspapers,  and  huudteds  of  farmere  and  stock- 
amusements,  m^n          '^'^     ' 

Designatinpr  the  Agricultuml  and  Mechanical  Col- 

^^^uf^J^"^  beneflciarv  under  the  act  oi  Congress  1^1,,^^  ConTention.— On  July  3  a  Stote  con- 

Bequiring  Si  butchers  and  slaughterers  to  file  a  bond  Perfecting  a  SUte  organization  to  further  the 

conditioned  to  keep  a  true  reooid  of  all  cattle  pur-  eight-nour  movement,  and  to  do  whatever  else 

chased  or  slaughtered,  with  the  marks,  brands,  ago,  the  convention  may  in  its  wisdom  deem  to  be 

weight,  date  ot  purcha<e^  and  the  person  fW>m  whom  for  the  best    interest  of  the  wage-workers  of 

Eupchased,  and  aW  conditioned  that  ho  will  have  the  Texas."   An  organ issation.  called  the  "  Texas  Fed- 

ide  and  ears  of  such  animal  inspected,  within  five  eration  of  Labor,"  was  formed,  and  provision 

days  after  it  is  sUuffhtered,  by  some  inspector  or  ^^  f^^  holding  annual  conventions.    The 

county  maffiBtnite,  and  that  be  will  not  purchase  any  #^ii^„.-   „  •««^i.,*ir»,.o   »r»K^xyi»  fK«  a^^^^a^  ,.* 

sUughtered  cattle,  unless  the  hide  and^eaia  accom-  Jo^owing  resolutions  embody  the  demands  of 

pany  the  animal,  with  the  eaw,  marks,  or  brands  ^"^  convention : 

thereon  unchamred.                 .  ,  •       -n      ^      .    *  We  favor  ci^ht  houni  as  a  working  day,  and  de- 

Creatmif  Coke  County  and  Inon  County  out  of  ^^^d  the  passafrc  of  a  law  so  declaring. 

o      1  5°  \°?"*y-  ^       *  J    ..  .  We  favor  a  single  tax,  or  a  tax  upon  land  values, 

Repilating  the  practice  of  dentMtry.  and  the  repeal  of  all  other  taxes  whatsoever. 

Providing  for  the^  creation  of  a  board  ot  arbitration  We  favorttie  repeal  of  the  naUonal  bank  law,  and 

to  settle  the  controversy  between  the  Lnitod  States  ^  other  class  laws, 

and  Texas,  regarding  Green  County.  Th^  only  equitable  solution  of  the  transportation 

EdacAtion.— The  number  of  children  of  school  question  is  in  the  Qovemment  ownership  of  the  rail- 
age in  18Hi^'89  was  as  follows :  In  the  counties—  ^»X»i  telegraphs,  imd  telephone.^.          „,,     ^      , 

white  children  384,926,  colored  children  115.-  J^n^S^L^hnt^  h^^^^^ 

m'*.:       -.J*          /'J          1     4.  !•  *  •  i.  \  and  all  State  senates,  because  01  the  corruption  prao^ 

;  m  cit  es  and  towns  (indeTCndent  districts)--  ^^^   ^^e  abolition  of  the  grand juiy  system,  beca^  it 

white  children  70,751,  colored  children  24,747;  »  used  by  designing  men  to  crush,  ostracize,  and  perae- 

total — white  children  405,677,  colored  children  cute  in  some  instances  there  who  oppose  existing  sys- 

130.930.  terns,  and  the  supremacy  of  either  the  Democratic  or 

RaII  roads.— The  following  report  for  1889  is  Bepubliean  factions,  and  to  the  end  that  our  votes 

made  bv  the  State  Comptroller :  Total  mileage.  ?»y  H«>?»*«?,  ^*>«°  "^l  ^t,!^^  corruption  and  the 

8,151-70;  capital  stock,  $177,454,284;   cost  of  ^'^^}''^^^^I^Z^J']!^i!'I^^ 

^.,«f,..,/«:^»    *Q>iaARoTf9Q.  iwx^.^0  /x.,#l.f„»^;.,»  We  favor  the  Australian  system  of  holding  eleo- 

SS^SS^ioS'  •^'^^'^'^  'J^^H.  i?2^>i^2?  n'l?'  tioni. ;  the  election  of  all  offlcere  by  the  direct  vote  of 

$233,869,422  ;  coupons  overdue,  $10,854,564.98  ;  thepeople. 

other    indebtedness,    $18,515,226.98  ;    total   in-  We  favor  all  that  will  secure  a  lien  on  the  produds 

debtedness,  $263,289,218.91 ;  total  earnings,  $28,-  of  labor. 
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TROUT,  XEW  SPECIES  OF.    Since  1880,  aoimilj  the  feinitlBa  are  ao  higfal;  colored  m  the 

two  species  of  trout  have  been  discovered  in  the  nialea.    The  flns  are  markedl<r  larger  tban  thooe 

UnitM  States — one  in  Sunapee  Lalce,  N.  H.,  and  of  the  brook  trout ;  the  t&il  is  generally  sqaare, 

one  in  Colorado.     Three  forei)^  vorietiee  have  Bometimes  bifurcated.    Many  BpecimenB  are  mis- 

klso  been  added  to  the  list  of  our  permanent  shapen,  and  thn  females  not  unfrequently  fail  to 

iSolmonwto— the   common   brown  trout  of  En-  oaet  their  eggs  at  the  proper  season.    The  Snna- 

rope.  the  Qerman  saibling,  and  the  Loch  Leven  pee  trout  is  known  to  attain  a  weight  of  seven 

trout  from  Kinroas-shire,  Scotland.  pounds.     The  presence  of    this  new  trout  in 

Snniime  Lake  Trant  (Saiveiiitus  iSunopee).  Sunapee  Lake  is  variously  acooonted  for  on  the 
— In  1881,  a  strange  trout  speared  in  Sunapee  following  hypotheses:  1.  Deeoent  from  some  fot^ 
Lake,  N.  H.,  and  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  sign  phuit,  po«sibly  from  blue-backed  trout  in- 
native  fishermen  as  distinct  from  the  brook  troduced  into  Sunapee  in  1878  (mm  Maine,  or 
trout,  the  only  species  aboriginal  to  the  Suna-  from  other  trout  of  the  d^mhm  type  whose  eggs 


pee  system.  But  it  was  not  until  October,  188S,  or  fry  may  hare  become  mingled  with  those  of 
when  ei-Commissioner  Powers  demonstrated  to  theland-lockedsalmonintendedforthis  take.tbe 
the  acting  fish  comniissioner  that  the  new  fish  plants  beginning  in  1867.  2.  Aboriginality,  coup- 
were  not  brook  trout,  that  specimens  were  sent  led  with  escape  of  notice  tor  at  least  one  hundred 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  where  the  Cura-  and  fifty  years,  until  the  Hon.  Ransom  F.  Sargent, 
tor  of  Fishes  pronounced  the  trout  a  StUvtlinut  in  1881,  and  ex-Commissioner  Puwer^  in  1885. 
of  the  oguataa  or  blue-backed  type,  but  of  such  pronounced  the  fish  a  representative  of  a  new  and 
enormous  size  that  at  first  he  did  not  suspect  its  distinct  species.  Failure  to  attract  attention  be- 
relatioD  to  that  species.  Prof.  Baird  inclined  to  fore  this  time  has  been  expUined  on  theories  too 
the  same  opinion,  and  its  close  connection  with  absurd  for  serious  consideration.  S,  Hybridism, 
certain  genera  native  to  Greenland  and  Labrador  Of  late  years  the  waters  of  Sunapee  have  been 
was  freely  discussed.  The  distinguishing  feat-  drawn  so  low  in  the  autumn  by  mill-owners  on 
uree  of  the  Sunapee  trout  are  the  conspicuous  the  effluent  that  the  various  species  of  Salmoni- 
development  of  teeth  on  the  hyoid  bone,  and  dm,  native  and  exotic,  have  been  forced  to  spawn 
the  alwence  of  mottling  on  the  back  and  fins,  in  the  open  take,  ascent  of  brooks  being  impos- 
In  summer  the  fish  is  silvery,  and  hence  it  is  sible.  Accidentsj  conjunction  between  the  laud- 
known  as  the  while  trout;  but  as  the  spawning  locked  salmon  and  the  brook  trout,  or  between 
season  approaches  it  is  metamorphosed  into  the  the  brook  trout  and  the  nearly  relaMd  white  fish 
most  brilhant-hued  of  all  our  freeti-water  fishes,  (a  salmonoid  introduced  into  the  l^e  as  early  as 
the  coloration  varying;  from  a  dead-luster  cream  18TD,  and  successfully  crossed  with  the  StUveli- 
tint  or  delicate  olive  m  the  females  to  a  dazzling  nus  fontinalU  by  Seth  Qreen)  may  thus  have 


•mupxi  Luai  TBOUT.    Adult  female.  ITl  Incbe*  long. 

orange  in  the  males.    The  pale  spots  of  summer  taken  place,  and  this  new  and  beautiful  troat 

now  DlazB  out  in  flecks  of  yellow  or  vermilion  have  been  «ven  to  the  world. 
Ore,  and  the  flashing  sheen  of  the  back  deepens        Tellow-fln  and  Green-back  Troot  of  Colo- 

into  a  uniform  steel  blue,  always  destitute  of  the  nido.^Two  new  species  of  trout  have  ^Iso  been 

characteristic  Diarkings  of  the  orook  trout.    Uc-  found  in  ttie  basin  of  the  upper  Arkauou,  ootai- 
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blr  in  Twin  Lakes,  IG  miles  soothweat  of  Lead-  stranger  trout  with  the  arti&eial  flj.    The  State 

Tide,  Col.   One  of  these,  the  "  green-back  trout "  of  New  York  and  the  United  States  Government 

(Halmo  mjfinu  tloniat).  has  for  man;  years  been  are  importing  the  Loch  Leven  variety  lai^y  for 


■  VToHua.    From  T 


taken  in  the  tributariea  of  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Platte;  the  other  was  recognized  in  1889  as  be- 
lonsinKlo  an  independent  sub-species  or  species 
bj  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan.  President  of  Indiana 
University,  and  was  named  by  him  Sulmo  mykis* 
Jtaedonatdi,  in  honor  of  Harshall  McDonald, 
United  Stat«s  CommiBsioner  of  Fisheries. 

The  second  trout,  distinKuished  bv  resident 
anglers  as  the  **  yellow-fin,  is  of  a  silvery-olive 
cofor,  with  lemon-yellow  sides  and  golden  fins. 


distribution.  It  is  recognized  in  Great  Britain 
as  the  bravest  fighter  of  its  race,  and  is  simply 
incomparable  from  \\s  rise  to  the  descending 
"teal  and  red"  to  the  finish  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  The  brown  trout  has  adapted  itself  to 
some  of  our  waters.  The  last  varietits  of  foreign 
Saimonida  selected  for  i  raportation  are  the  same 
sea-trout  [Saimo  trulla)  of  North  Britain,  and  the 
Alpine  trout  (Haimo  laeuitrit)  of  the  deep  Swiss 


Its  elongate  body  is  profusely  speckled,  back  of 
the  flrat  dorsal,  with  >*  smalt  pepper-like  spots," 
which  are  usnallr  absent  from  the  lon^,  com- 
pressed head.  The  scales  are  small  and  regular, 
there  are  teeth  on  the  byoid,  and  the  tail  is  mod- 
erately forked.  The  yellow-fin  tront  attains  a 
weight  of  from  seven  to  ten  ponnds,  and  spawns 
in  spring,  principally  in  the  lake,  leaving  its  eges 
to  bis  devoured  by  sucrkers,  whioh  i 


of  the  green-back  trout,  which  feeds  on  Crusta- 
cea, is  a  brilliant  red. 

tmportel  TroaL— There  have  been  importa- 
tions o(  Loch  Ijcven  trout  from  Howietoun  Fish- 
ery, Stirling.  Scothuid.  The  first  purchase  of 
this  famous  British  salmonoid,  which  is  peculiar 
to  I»ch  Iieven.  Kinross-shire.  was  effected  in 
June,  1886.  by  Prof.  John  D.  Quackcnbos.  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  who  visited  both  the  lake  and 
Howietoun  lo  make  a  special  study  of  (be  fish. 
Prof.  Quackenbns  arranged  for  the  shipment  of 
S0,000  eyed  ova  to  New  York,  received  them  on 
their  arrival,  and  sent  them  to  New  Hampshire, 
where  they  were  successfully  hatehed  and  planted 
in  Sunapee  Lake.  The  importer  has  since  en- 
joyed  the  satisfaction   of  taking  some  of  the 


.    nQmTwliiLakeB,OoL 

TRUST,  a  combination  of  manufacturers  or 

producers,  formed  originally  for  the  sake  of  ear- 
ryini;  on  business  more  economically,  but  latter- 
ly more  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  off  opposi- 
tion altogether,  and  so  capable  of  ^rcat  abuse. 
In   New  York. — Abuses  of  this  nature  ap- 

?>ared  to  reach  their  danger  limit  sooner  in  New 
ork  than  in  any  other  State  on  account  of  its 
great  commercial  iinportance.  They  meet  with 
opposition  in  the  Legislature  and  are  often 
stopped  by  lejrislative  enactment  before  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  in  other 
States.  Bence  an  outline  of  the  way  that  New 
York  deals  with  such  matters  will  usually  stand 
for  the  whole  country,  although  other  States 
have  not  been  inactive.  The  Le.gislature  of  New 
York  early  in  1S88  had  its  attention  attracted  to 
the  abuse  of  tmsti',  and  it  was  resolved  to  inves- 
tigate certain  combinations  covering  sugar,  milk, 
niliber,  cotton.  envelo|>es,  elevators,  oil-cloths, 
oil.  meat,  glass,  and  furniture.  Especial  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  sugar,  nillk,  cotton-seed, 
and  oil  trusts,  on  account  of  their  extensive  op- 
erations and  the  aggregate  of  capital  they  repre- 
sented. As  a  reason  for  undertaking  the  inves- 
tigation it  was  declared  that  the  effect  of  all 
such  combiiiations  upon  the  public  was  this: 
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The  aggregation  of  capital,  the  power  of  oon-  avowed  object  ofthis  Trust  is  to  get  and  keepoontrol 

trolling  the  manufacture  and  output  of  various  of  the  manu&cture  and  sale  of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  to 

necessary  commodities,  the  acquisition  or  de-  that  wid  it  buys  up,  destroys,  or  aaajmiliitfia  all  indi- 

struction  of  competitive  properties,  all  led  to  '''^i^'^f^^''Z^'^'^S:^'^}'^^'^'^'V^,JT^' 

the  final  and  conclusive  pu?po^  oflnnihilating  ^J^^^'J^,  fJJ^Jj.^  KjJS^ird^L^ 

competition  and  enabling  the  industnes  repre-  competition  and  it  is  a  monopolv  k  the  worst  sort, 

sented  in  the  combination  to  fix  the  pnce  at  and  that  it  may  seem  a  small  a&ur  when  oompaied 

which  they  would  purchase  the  raw  material  with  the  suKar,  cotton-seed,  and  oil  monopolies ;  but 

from  the  producer  and  at  which  they  would  sell  when  it  is  Dome  in  mind  that  the  ^*  mi&man  who 

the  product  to  the  consumer.    The  reports  made  hrin^  the  daily  portion  of  milk  to  him  who  dwells  in 

to  the  Legislature  covered  many  hundred  pages  f^^  or  town  represents  a  oommeroe  ot  vast  propor- 

oftestimWpd  concisions, 'from  whicrfhe  X  SX^wZSU^m  rou??o'^^^^^^ 

following  outline  is  condensed :  this  will  be  considered  a  subject  wwthy  oY  attention. 

Bagar.— The  Sufnu*  Trust,  with  a  capital  represented  The  middlemen  who  have  it  iu  oontrol  wrest  it  from 

by  stock  certificates  amounting  to  $45,000,000,  came  its  ori^rinal  purpose  and  use  it,  by  assuming  through 

into  existence  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  dated  on  or  its  authority  to  fix  the  price  of  milk,  to  oolige  the 

about  Oct.  24, 1887,  b^  and  between  the  stockholders  farmer  to  sell  his  milk  at  two  and  three  oenttf  a  (juart 

of  eight  sm^r  refineries,  corporations  of  New  York  to  them  (the  members  of  the  Milk  Exchange  limited), 

and  other  States  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  and  they  are  left  free  to  charge  the  consumer  in  the 

States  (one,  however,  was  in  St.  Louis),  by  which  city  seven  or  eight  cents,  and  at  times  ten  cents  a 

they  agreed  to  surrender  the  stock  of  their  several  quart,  in  their  disciction. 

corporations  to  certain  persons  as  trustees,  called*^  The  OiL— More  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
Sui;ar  Refineries  Company,"  who  were  to  hold  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  The  report  said  this  was  oiyrui- 
Btock  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  in  exdiange  for  such  ized  in  1882  by  about  fifty  persons  who  were  engaged 
stock  so  surrendered  the  several  stockholders  received  in  the  production,  refinmg.  or  carriage  of  the  corn- 
stock  certificates  in  the  Sugar  Beflnerics  Company  in  modity  Known  as  **  coal  or  kerosene  oil "  ;  that  tliev 
amount  at  least  four  times  the  nominal  value  of  the  entered  into  an  agreement  by  which  they,  holdhig 
stock  surrendered ;  that  this  stock  of  the  several  cor-  controlling  interests  in  certain  corporations,  joint 
porations  in  the  bands  of  the  trustees,  called  the  Su-  stock  associations,  and  partnerships,  plaoedl  tbdr 
gar  Befineries  Company,  gave  them  the  abtiolute  con*  stock  in  the  hands  of  nine  trustees,  who  then  became 
trol  of  all  the  refineries  in  the  combination  and  en-  what  has  since  been  known  as  **  The  Standard  Oil 
abled  the  Trust  to  manage  all  the  refineries  exclusively  Trust,**  having  complete  supremacy  over  all  the  in- 
fer the  profit  of  all  and  without  any  competition  be-  du»tries  whose  stock  it  held ;  that  the  Trust  instm- 
tween  tnem ;  that  by  such  surrender  the  several  cor-  ment  also  made  provision  for  taking  new  corporationa 
porations  became  the  mere  satellites  of  the  Trust  (this  into  the  combination  at  a  valuation  to  be  agreed  upon, 
neiDg  the  Su<rar  Refineries  Company),  and  all  their  for  which  the  stock  certificates  of  the  Trust  were  to 
affairs  were  dominated  fh>m  the  central  body ;  that  a  be  issued ;  that  the  agreement  also  made  provision 
system  of  reports  containing  statements  of  raw  mate-  for  the  formation  of  corporations  in  different  States, 
nal  purchased,  refined  sugar  on  hand,  tbe  daily  out-  to  be  called  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  such  sev- 
put  of  each  refinerv,  together  with  tne  Amds  in  the  eral  States,  the  stock  of  which  was  to  be  held  and  ita 
treasury,  was  establisbed  between  the  Trust  and  its  affairs  controlled  by  the  same  ggveming  body,  the 
vassal  corporations ;  that  the  Sugar  Refineries  Com-  nine  trustees ;  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  agreo- 
pany  recommended  when  a  refinery  shall  shut  down  ment  and  on  the  day  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  tms- 
and  when  it  shall  run,  but  whether  ut  work  or  Idle  it  tees  they  caused  the  value  of  the  properties  of  the 
received  its  share  of  the  general  earnings ;  that  tbe  several  corporations,  known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Corn- 
Trust  exercised  absolute  control  of  all  tne  indu:%try,  pAuy  of  Ohio,  whose  stock  was  in  control  of  the 
and  in  its  discretion  took  in  new  corporations,  which  Trusty  to  be  fixed  at  $70,000,000,  its  net  earnings  of 
surrendered  their  stock  at  a  valuation  agreed  upon  the  six  years  preceding  being  annually  llS^Afc  per 
and  in  return  received  certificates  of  stock  in  tbe  Su-  cent,  'on  that  sum  ;  that  this  amount  was  after- 
gar  Refineries  Company,  for  which  reception  of  new  ward  increased,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  tiie 
corporations  the  original  trust  agreement  made  full  tru^t  agreement,  to  $90,000,000,  and  the  actual  valne 
provision.  of  property  in  tne  Trust  control  at  the  present  time  ia 

Oottcm-Seed  OiL— In  regard  to  the  Cotton-Seed  Oil  not  less  than  $148,000,000;  that  this  sum  in  the 
Trust,  it  WAS  declared  that  this  combination  embraced  hands  of  nine  men,  energetic,  intelligent,  and  ag- 
about  seventy  corporations  operating  mills  and  rcfin-  gressive  (and  the  truntees  themselves,  a»  has  been 
cries  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  engaged  in  the  said,  own  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Trust,  which 
manufacture  of  oil  from  cotton  seed  ;  that  the  oil  is  absolutely  controls  the  $148,000,000),  is  one  of  the 
used  as  an  article  of  oommeroe  and  to  adulterate  or  most  active  and  possibly  the  most  formidable  moneyed 
improve  certain  animal  fats ;  that  it  is  an  industry  of  power  on  this  continent ;  that  its  influence  reacbea 
recent  years  and  has  made  fVom  the  cotton  seed,  into  every  State  and  is  felt  in  remote  villages  and  the 
which  formerly  was  of  little  or  no  value,,  an  oil  ot  product  of  its  refineries  seeks  a  market  in  almost  every 
great  utility,  the  value  of  its  pro<luct  from  Mav,  1886,  seaport  on  the  globe ;  and  that,  when  it  b  remem- 
to  May,  1887,  being  stated  at  $24,000,000  (see  Cotton-  bered  that  all  this  vast  wealth  w  the  growth  of  about 
Sksi)  Products,  in  this  volume) ;  that  this  Trust  has  twenty  ^ears.  that  this  property  has  more  than 
been  in  operation  for  several  years  and  has  made  one  doubled  m  value  in  six  years,  and  that  with  this  In- 
divid end  of  1  per  cent,  on  its  stock  certificates ;  that  crease  the  Trust  has  made  aggretrate  dividends  during 
the  manner  of  its  formation,  its  management  and  gen-  tiiat  period  of  over  $50,000,(M0,  the  people  may  well 
eral  efiect  upon  public  interests,  as  well  as  its  relation  look  with  apprehension  at  such  rapid  development 
to  and  control  ot  the  corporations  whose  stock  is  held  and  oentmlizution  of  wealth,  wholly  independent  of 
by  its  nine  trustees,  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  legal  control,  and  anxiously  seek  out  means  to  modi- 
or  tiie  Suvar  TruBt ;  that  the  operations  of  tbe  cor-  fv,  if  not  to  prevent,  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
porations  Forming  the  Trust  are  carried  on  mostiy  in  d^evice  producing  it,  a  device  of  late  invention,  name- 
dhitant  States,  but  the  business  of  the  Trust,  other  Iv,  the  aggregation  of  great  corporations  into  partoer- 
than  that  of  manufacturing,  is  done  in  the  city  of  ships  with  unbounded  resources  and  a  field  of  oper- 
New  York,  where  it  has  a  general  ofilce ;  that  the  ations  quite  as  extended  as  its  resources, 
agreement  under  which  this  combination  was  formed 
aW  t 
new 
that 
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combinations  do  not  necessarily  have  the  effect  neighbor,  common  carrier,  or  manufacturer,  has 

of  raising  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  become  the  scandal  of  the  age.    The  end,  if  not 

to  the  consumer  nor  of  lowering  the  price  of  the  the  purpose,  of  every  combination,  is  to  destroy 

raw  product  to  the  producer,  but  that  the  hi^h  competition  and  leave  the  people  subject  to  the 

price  paid  to  the  producer  and  the  low  price  rule  of  a  monopoly. 

charged  to  the  consumer  depends  to  a  great  ex-  In  favor  of  the  trusts,  it  was  shown  in  the  tes- 
tent  upon  the  plant  controlled  by  the  manufact-  timony  that  much  of  the  Standard  Oil  prosper- 
urer  and  upon  the  capital  at  his  command,  and  ity  was  owing  to  certain  patents  which  the  Trust 
that  the  larger  the  capital  and  the  more  extended  owned ;  and  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  was 
the  field  of  its  industrial  operations  the  higher  furnished  so  good  and  so  cheap  a  light  It  also 
will  be  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  of  the  raw  transpired  that  in  1^0  the  average  amount  of 
material  and  the  lower  the  price  charged  the  capital  invested  in  cotton  mills  was  $50,000,  and 
consumer  of  the  refined  product.  The  opinion  to-day  this  has  increased  to  $280,000.  The  price 
was  further  expressed  that,  as  applied  to  the  of  cotton  cloth  has  decreased  from  seventeen 
Sugar  Trust,  it  ap{>ears  the  price  of  sugar  has  cents  to  five  cents  a  yard,  while  average  wages 
largely  advanced  since  the  Trust's  formation,  have  increased  from  $2.55  to  $5.40  a  week, 
ana  no  satisfactory  explanation  was  given  of  the  Proposed  Remedies. — The  Legislature  con- 
cause  of  such  advance  aside  from  the  combina-  sidered  three  measures  intended  to  remedy  some 
tion  of  85  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  refiners  of  the  of  the  alleged  evils.  The  first  made  it  unlawful 
Atlantic  coast  to  put  up  prices.  As  applied  to  for  any  individual,  company,  or  corporation  to 
the  Ck)tton-Seed  Oil  Trus^  it  appeared  that  cot-  enter  into  anv  combination  with  any  other  indi- 
ton-seed  oil  had  advanced  in  price  and  might  at  vidual,  etc.,  by  which  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
any  time  be  further  advanced  by  the  will  of  the  duction  of  any  article  of  commerce,  use,  or  con- 
Trust,  which  in  effect  holds  the  control  of  almost  sumption,  shall  be  agreed  to  be  prevented,  re- 
the  entire  Industry  of  the  country.  Tried  by  stricted,  or  diminish^,  or  by  whicn  the  price  of 
this  test  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly  has  a  better  any  article  or  commodity  of  merchandise  or  com- 
case  apparently,  for  the  price  of  coal  or  kerosene  merce,  or  of  any  article  or  commodity  intended 
oil  has  diminished  steadilv  since  the  formation  for  sale,  use,  or  consumption,  shall  be  fixed  at 
of  that  trust,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  lower  in  any  standard  or  figure,  or  by  which  its  price  to 
price  now  than  ever  before.  It  is  a  well-known  the  public  shall  he  in  any  manner  controlled, 
fact  that  since  the  discovery  of  coal  and  kero-  regulated,  or  established.  It  was  also  made  un- 
sene  oil  there  has  been  constant  diminution  in  lawful  for  individuals,  etc.,  to  bind  themselves 
the  price  to  the  consumer  and  producer;  but  not  to  manufacture  or  produce  any  article  of 
such  diminution  in  price  to  the  consumer  is  not  commerce,  use,  or  consumption,  or  not  to  sell  or 
due  to  the  infiuence  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com-  dispose  of  any  article,  etc,  below  a  common  stand- 
pany  or  Trust ;  it  is  attributable  to  causes  wholly  ard  or  figure ;  or  to  sell  at  certain  prices  so  as  to 
independent  of  it,  to  wit,  the  constantly  widen-  prevent  competition.  It  was  further  proposed  that 
ing  field  of  oil  production  and  the  ever-increas-  such  individuals,  etc.,  shall  not  maintain,  through 
ing  volume  of  crude  oil  put  upon  the  market,  the  creation  of  trusts,  any  such  combination  for 
Thirty  years  ago,  says  a  standard  author,  a  small  the  purpose  of  preventing  competition.  Viola- 
vial  of  kerosene,  or  Seneca  oil  as  it  was  called,  tion  of  these  provisions  shall  make  void  any  con- 
was  sold  for  $2.  To-day  the  crude  oil  is  sold  by  tract,  shall  be  the  plea  in  any  defense  to  any  spit, 
the  barrel  at  the  well  for  63  cents,  and  has  been  shall  lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  corporate  franchises 
sold  as  low  as  SO  cents  a  barrel,  so  that  the  by  companies  chartered  in  this  State,  and  shall 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  latterly  the  Stand-  work  the  vacation  of  contracts  entered  into  by 
ard  Oil  Trust,  have  been  obliged  to  serve  their  corporations  not  of  this  State.  Conviction  for 
own  purpose,  having  become  possessed  of  the  violation  of  this  law  was  to  be  followed  by  a  fine 
storage,  transportation,  and  manufacturing  fa-  of  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  for  two  years,  or  both, 
cilities  of  the  country,  to  make  the  greatest  pos-  The  second  proposed  law  prohibited  any  trusts, 
sible  market  for  a  commodity  of  which  there  or  other  association  of  persons,  from  controlling 
seemed  a  constantly  increasing  supply,  and  to  or  attempting  to  control,  or  combining  to  raise 
that  end  it  was  for  their  interest,  however  they  or  withhold  from  the  people,  trade,  or  the  mar- 
dealt  with  their  competitors,  to  make  the  price  kets.  any  of  the  products  for  food  or  the  necessa- 
to  the  consumer  so  reasonable  that  all  could  ries  of  life,  or  anv  article  of  food,  fuel,  or  neces- 
buy.  What  the  Tnist's  course  would  have  been  saries  of  life.  The  third  proposition,  supposed 
if  instead  of  increased  production  it  had  been  re-  to  have  been  favored  bjr  the  investigating  com- 

Suired  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  a  constantly  mittees,  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 

iminishing  or  stationary  volume  of  oil  is  only  any  individual,  company,  or  corporation  to  enter 

a  subject  for  speculation.  into  any  combination,  contract,  or  agreement. 

In  recent  years  the  people  have  seen  the  mine,  express  or  implied,  within  this  State,  or  know- 

theraiiroad.'the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone,  un-  ingly  to  execute,  aid,  or  assist  in  the  execution 

der  corporate  management,  yield  great  returns  to  of  any  contract  or  agreement  made  within  or 

their  projectors.    Colossal  fortunes  hastilv  accu-  without  the  State,  the  intent,  purpose,  and  effect 

mulated  are  always  abhorrent  to  the  people,  and,  of  which  shall  be  to  limit,  lessen,  or  hinder  the 

even  in  the  hands'of  private  individuals,  are  often  production,  manufacture,  sale,  or  transit,  or  fix 

considered  a  menace  to  good  government.    The  or  increase  the  price  to  the  public,  of  any  of  the 

people  of  this  St^ite  have  become  alarmed  at  the  following  commodities,  to  wit :  Milk,  bread,  meat, 

constantly  growing  power  of  railroad,  pipe-line,  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  coal,  wood,  oil,  glass;  or 

telegraph,  and  other  corporations,  and  tne  ease  of  any  commodity  known  as  a  necessity  of  life, 

and  boldness  with  which  the  great  and  power-  But  tne  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 

f  ul  destroys  or  assimilates  its  weaker  competitive  to  combinations,  contracts,  or  agreements  made 
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by  and  between  natural  persons  actually  engaged  legal ;  that  the  North  River  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
in  the  production  of  any  such  commodity,  so  far  panj  should  forfeit  its  property ;  and  that  a  re- 
as  the  agreements  may  relate  to  the  amount  of  oeiyer  should  be  placed  m  cnarge  of  it.  The  Cot- 
such  commodity  actually  produced  by  them.  It  ton-seed  Oil  Trust,  older  than  the  Suear  Trust, 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  corporation,  or  for  and  believed  to  have  a  certificate  capitu  of  about 
the  directors  or  stockholders  of  any  corporation,  $42,000,000,  anticipated  this  decision  by  taking 
to  enter  into  any  combination,  contract,  or  agree-  steps  to  abandon  tne  trust  plan, 
ment  with  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  In  Other  States.— The  last  Legislature  of 
corporations,  or  with  any  stockholder  or  director  Missouri  passed  an  anti-trust  law  of  the  severest 
thereof,  the  purpose  or  effect  of  which  combina-  description,  requiring  every  corporation  doing 
tion,  contract,  or  agreement  shall  be  to  place  the  business  within  the  State  to  file  an  afildavit  (3 
mana^ment  or  control  of  such  corporation  or  cor-  the  mana^rs,  declaring  that  it  is  a  partner  in  no 
porations  in  the  hands  of  any  trustee  or  trustees,  combination  to  restrict  competition  or  to  affect 
with  the  intent  to  limit  or  fix  the  price  or  dimin-  prices.  The  Secretary  of  State  sent  out  letters  of 
ish  the  production  or  competition  in  the  sale  of  inquiry  to  the  various  corporations,  and  the 
any  article  of  commerce,  use,  or  consumption,  or  charters  of  about  700  trusts  doing  business  in  the 
to  prevent,  restrict,  or  diminish  the  manufacture  State  were  revoked  in  November,  1889,  because 
or  output  of  any  such  article.  An^  corporation  they  did  not  comply  with  this  law.  In  188^  a 
that  snail  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  court  in  California  aecided  that  contracts  made 
act  shall  forfeit  its  corporate  franchises,  and  its  in  pursuance  of  the  trust  policy  can  not  be  en- 
corporate  existence  shall  immediately  cease  and  forced.  A  new  law  in  Texas  is  aimed  at  certain 
determine.  Every  individual,  or  stockholder,  or  combinations,  but  more  particularly  against  the 
director  of  anj  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  Cotton-Seed  Oil  Trust.  In  November,  1889,  the 
of  such  provisions  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde-  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  reversed  the  finding  of 
meanor,  and  every  agreement,  contract,  or  com-  the  lower  courts  in  the  quo  warranto  proceedings 
binatlon  herein  declared  unlawful  shall  be  abso-  to  dissolve  the  Chicago  Gas  Trust.  The  lower 
lutely  void.  But  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  court  virtually  held  that  the  Trust  was  not  a 
contract  or  agreement  made  between  partners  monopoly  in  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  Su- 
in  reference  to  the  business  of  their  partnership,  preme  Court  held  that  aSl  its  acts  looking  to  a 
None  of  these  bills  was  passed.  control  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  various  gas 

The  Legislature  of  18o9  made  a  supplementary  companies  in  Chicago  were  for  the  purpose  of 
investigation  to  that  of  1888 ;  but  only  two  bills  stifimg  competition,  and  were  null  and  void, 
were  introduced,  and  no  laws  were  enacted.  The  In  spite  of  all  these  decisions  and  drawbacks, 
opinion  of  those  who  investigated  was  that  the  work  of  organizing  trusts  went  on.  In  June, 
trusts  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  several  States,  1889,  the  United  Gl^  Company  was  incorpo- 
because  the  power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  rated  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  with  the  object  of  form- 
States  over  them  is  so  limited  as  to  render  of  ing  one  company  which  shall  own  or  control  all 
little  value  any  law  that  it  may  pass  to  prevent  glass  manufactories  in  the  country.  It  already 
or  control  trusts  in  the  States.  President  Harri-  controls  nearly  all  in  New  York,  some  in  Ohio, 
son  declared,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  De-  and  several  in  Pennsylvania.  The  onzanizers 
cember,  1889,  that  trusts  in  the  nature  of  con-  have  factories  run  by  natural  gas  in  rennsvl- 
spiracies  should  be  made  the  subject  of  prohibi-  vania  and  Ohio.  In  ^ptember  a  scheme  was  ae- 
tory  and  even  penal  legislation.  vised  in  Chicago  to  combine  all  the  railroads  of 

Without  waiting  for  the  enactment  of  new  the  country  into  an  arrangement  to  control  the 

laws,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New  rate-making  power  for  the  whole  territory  be- 

York,  in  October,  1888,  was  granted  leave  to  tween  the  Atlantic  sea-board  and  Missouri  river, 

bring  suit  against  the  Havemeyers  &  Elder  Sag:ar  Another  plan  was  devised  for  the  lines  extending 

Refining   Company  for   the   forfeiture   of   its  from  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The 

charter,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  become  a  Federal  Steel  Company  was  organized  in  Cleve- 

party  to  what  was  known  as  the  Susar  Trust—a  land,  in  November,  1889,  as  a  consolidation  of 

**  combination  which  by  this  means  has  been  en-  all  the  barbed-wire  mills  in  the  country,  under  a 

abled  to  prevent  competition  and  to  increase  the  charter  from  Illinois  and  with  a  capital  of  $12,- 

price  of  sugar,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  closed  000,000.    A  Twine  Trust  was  organized  in  1888, 

and  dismantled  several  refineries,  and  thrown  in  one  of  the  Western  States ;  but  the  farmers  of 

out  of  employment  large  numbers  of  men ;  that  Chicago  have  managed  to  substitute  straw  for 

the  combination  is  an  illegal  monopoly  and  a  twine  in  binding,  and  thus  free  themselves  from 

criminal  conspiracy  under  tne  laws  of  the  State  the  combination. 

of  New  York,  and  is  oppressive  to  the  people  and  In  Europe. — The  tendency  toward  trusts  is 

detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  of  New  not  confinea  to  the  United  States.    An  authority 

York  and  of  the  United  States."    Early  in  1889  in  Germany  declares  that  if  things  continue  as 

Judge  George  C.  Barrett,  in  a  special  term  of  the  they  have  been  going  on  of  late,  there  will  soon 

Supreme  Court,  decided  against  the  Sugar  Trust,  be  no  more  private  firms  in  Germany ;  and  that 

This  decision  was  sustained,  in  November  of  the  this  state  of  affairs  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 

same  year,  by  a  general  term  of  the  same  court,  sound,  and  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  cata»- 

The  author  of  the  last  decision  said,  in  his  opin-  trophe.     It  is  further  declared   by  the  same 

ion,  that  such  an  association, "  having  for  its  ob-  auttiority,   in  reference  to  that  country,  that 

ject  the  removal  of  competition  and  the  advance  **  twenty  years  hence  t%  majority  of  the  busi- 

of  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  subject  nesses  and  enterprises  that  have    lately    been 

to  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  by  which  it  is  turned  into  companies  will  be  utterly  worthless, 

denounced  as  a  criminal  enterprise."    The  de-  and  will  have  vanished  from  the  earth;  and 

cision  also  declared  that  the  Sugar  Trust  was  il-  those  of  the  public  who  are  allured  by  meretri- 
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oious  prospectoMs  into  inyesting  will  lose  their  TURKEY,  an  empire  in  eastern  Europe  and 

money.    The  profits   in  connection  with  such  western  Asia.    The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  abso- 

transiormations  are  only  obtained  by  the  law-  lute,  unless  it  conflicts  with  the  precepts  of  the 

yers,  accountants,  promoters,  and  printers."  Koran.    The  succession  to  the  throne  belongs  to 

In  Ancient  Times. — Trusts  and  monopolies  the  oldest  prince  of  the  house  of  Osman.    The 

seem  to  have  existed  in  all  ages.    In  473  a.  d.  Government  is  exercised  under  the  Sultan  by  the 

the  Emperor  Zeno  issued  an  edict  directed  to  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  in  reli^ous  and  judicial,  and  by 

pretorian  prefect  of  Constantinople  (Code  IV,  the  Grand  Vizier  in  civil  affairs.    The  organ iza- 

59),  as  follows :  tion  of  the  Government  is  semi-military.    The 

functionaries  bearing  the  title  of  pasha  are  the 

We  oomnMDd  that  no  one  may  presume  to  exerowe  viziers  and  the  mutessarifs,  or  governors  of  prov- 

InT^A^  t^^'^L'\X^%r4  S^V^  T^  '^  i^«  civil  government,  and  in  the  army 

w/atevcr  ite  nfture  nSfy  be,  cS'er  of  lus  oVn  author-  ^^e  muchirs,  fenks,  and  livas,  correspondmg  m 

ity  or  under  a  reecript  of  an  emperor  already  pro-  rank  to  marshal,  major-ffeneral,  and  bngadier- 

cured.  or  that  may  hereafter  be  procured,  or  under  an  general.    The  Sheikh-ul-Islam  m  1889  was  Omer 

im]^nal  decree,  or  under  a  rescript  signed  by  our  Lufti  Effendi.    The  Grand  Vizier  was  Kiamil 

Muestv :  nor  may  any  persons  combine  or  agree  in  Pasha.    There  is  a  Council  of  State,  which  was 

unUwtulmeeUngBthatdiirepentkindaofmerohaudise  composed   of    the  following   ministers:    Aarifi 

mi^not  be  sold  at  a  le«i  pnoe  ^w  they  may  have  p^Q  President ;  Said  Pasha,  Minister  of  For- 

;SS^rsTr\^ffi^:rlirwho^^^^  eign  W  Ali  Saib  Pasha,  Minister  of  War ; 

fcssionsi,  and  oontroctoni  for  baths  are  entirely  pro-  Hassan  Pasha, Minister  of  Marine;  Munir  Pasha, 

hibited  I'rom  agreeinfr  together  that  no  one  may  oom^  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Djevdet  Pasha,  Minis- 

plete  a  work  contracted  ibr  by  another,  or  that  a  per-  ter  of  Justice ;  Zihni  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public 

son  majf  prevent  one  who  has  oontraoted  for  a  work  Works;  Agob  Pasha,  Minister  of  Finance;  Mus- 

from  finishing  it.    Full  liberty  U  (riven  to  any  one  to  tapha  Pasha,  Minister  of  Evkafs. 

finish  a  work  begun  and  abaaaoned  by  another,  with-  ^^^  ^^^i  Population.— The  area  in  Europe 

out  apprehension  of  »«»;  ""d  to  denounce  all  acts  ot  ^      ^,^    direct  rule  of  the  Sultan  is  165,488 

this  kind  without  cost   And  if  any  one  shall  presume  """''*   T-i        .            :4.u   ici^icnoi   LiT^u.-T^J^ 

to  practice  a  monopolv,  let  his  pi^perty  be  forfeited,  square  kilometres,  with  6,575,025  inhabitants, 

and  himaolf  condemned  to  perpetual  exile.    And  in  And  m  Asia  1,890,000  square  kilometres,  with 

regard  to  the  principals  of  other  professions,  if  they  16,227,351   inhabitants.    A  commercial  depres- 

shall  venture  in  the  mture  to  fix  a  price  upon  their  sion  in  Syria  that  has  lasted  several  years  caused 

merchandise,  and  to  bind  tbomFelves  by  agreements  a  wholesale  emigration  of  the  Christians  of  the 

not  to  seU  at  a  lower  price,  let  them  be  condemned  to  Lebanon,  of  whom  about  25,000  sought  homes  in 

SJ^i^^i^vtft^^r^Si.  J^wTiJ/w^h^nS^n"  ^hc  United  Statcs  in  1889. 

=  rv£4!2^^^"ntt^^^  iftilJ^ii^n^t;  .  Finanee8.-TherehaTe  been  no  official  flnan- 

that  the  provisions  of  thU  salutaiy  constitution  for  the  «al  reports  since  1884.   The  receipte  of  the  Gov- 

SrobibiUon  of  monopolies  and  agreements  amonff  the  emment  for  the  year  ending  March  11, 1888,  were 

liferent  bodies  ot  merchants  shall  not  be  carrieainto  estimated  at  1,750,000,000  piasters,  equal  to  $77,- 

effeot  000,000.   For  1888-*89  the  revenue  was  estimated 

at  1,850,000,000  and  the  expenditure  at  2,140,- 
It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  contracts  in  re-  000,000  piasters.  New  regulations  for  the  recov- 
straint  of  trade  are  void  as  against  public  policy ;  ery  of  tithes  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  fi- 
that  the  power  of  the  state  to  punish  crime  is  in-  nances,  and  the  general  impoverishment  of  the 
disputable ;  that  a  combination  to  buy  an  article  people  defeats  aU  calculations  of  the  probable 
of  merchandise  and  force  the  payment  of  exorbi-  revenue.  For  1889-*90  a  deficit  of  170,000,000 
tant  prices  is  a  criminal  conspiracy ;  that  in  the  piasters  was  expected,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
exercise  of  its  police  power  the  state  restricts  the  meet  by  reducing  the  expenses  of  tne  War  De- 
right  to  contract,  and  to  prevent  extortion  by  partment  to  5,500,000  liras  of  100  piasters,  of  the 
limiting  the  interest  upon  money;  and  that  the  Ordnance  Department  to  800,000  liras,of  the  Navy 
state  hiu!  already  legislated  for  the  suppression  of  to  600,000  liras,  and  by  economies  of  5  per  cent 
combinations  tending  to  monopoly  and  the  en-  in  the  other  ministries.  A  loan  of  1,000,000  liras 
hanceraent  of  prices,  and  the  validity  of  its  en-  was  lately  raised  in  Germany  and  1,000,000  liras 
actments  was  never  challenged.  There  is  no  was  obtained  from  Baron  Hi rsch  for  railroad  con- 
doubt  that  much  of  the  power  gained  by  com-  cessions.  The  financial  dispute  with  Baron  Hirsch 
binations  has  been  abused ;  but,  on  the  other  was  settled  in  February.  1889,  by  the  award  of 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  trust  or  Prof.  Gneist.  France  and  Russia  have  protested 
combination  of  manufacturers  or  business  men  is  against  the  new  regulation  subjecting  foreigners 
not  always  formed  for  the  purpose  of  fleecing  to  the  license  tax.  On  the  demand  of  the  Rus- 
the  public,  but  sometimes  to  protect  those  en-  sian  Government  a  part  of  the  Hirsch  award  was 
gaged  in  any  particular  business  or  manufacture  applied  to  the  payment  of  an  installment  of  the 
from  the  more  unscrupulous  members  of  that  war  indemnity. 

business  or  manufacture.     The  result  for  the  The  Army.— Service  is  obli^tory  for  all,  but 

public    may    be  good,    because  uniformity   of  at  the  end  of  five  months  of  active  service  the  sol- 

qualitv  iif  the  work  done  or  the  article  fumishe<l,  dier  can  purchase  immunity  for  the  remainder  of 

as  well  as  a  uniformity  of  prices,  will  be  estab-  his  term  in  the  Nizam,  or  permanent  army.    The 

lished.    A  careful  analysis  of  the  sources  from  active  troops  in  1889  numbered  about  12,000  of- 

which  arise  the  complamts  against  trusts  shows  ficers  and  r! 0,000  rank  and  file,  with  8,000  horses, 

that  many  of  them  uo  not  come  from  the  public  1,188  field  guns,  and  2,874  fortress  guns.    A  re- 

as  a  whole,  but  from  that  portion  of  the  public  duction  of  the  standing  army  to  100,000  men  was 

which  desires  to  compete  with  the  members  of  decreed  in  September,  1889.    The  number  of  re- 

the  trust  serve  troops  on  leave  was  about  27,000 ;  the  Fes- 


tik  MRi,  or  depot  troops,  who  serve  from  six  to 
nine  months,  87,500  ;  the  Hedifs.  organized  in 
Ve  regiments  of  4  btttUlions,  3W.000 :  the  Mus- 
tohOz,  202,000  men.  The  armj  available  for  serv- 
ice in  Europe  in  case  of  war  is  estimated  at 
from  800.000  to  1,000,000 


gels,  consisted  in  1888  of  T  frigates  and  8 
corvettes,  besides  two  correltaB  that  were  not 
oomplet«.  There  were  in  that  7ear  13  torpedo 
boat)i>  of  which  3  were  Eubmorine  Ixiata  of  the 
Nordenfeldt  pattern. 

Comnierce.' — The  imports  and  exports  in 
188T-'88  were  returned  as  in  the  followinB;  table, 
giving  in  Turkish  piast«r8  (1  piaster  =  4-4  cents) 
the  trade  with  the  principal  countries: 


COUHTRin. 

t          n 

j          n 
1           n 

« 

lxp«. 

UnlMdeuM* 

11,73 1,001) 

l,D10^MB,000 

The  exports  of  tobacco,  not  included  in  these 
figures,  amounted  to  about  52,000,000  piasters. 
Tne  other  principal  exports  were  raisins,  of  the 
value  of  l'ra,344,897  piasters :  raw  silk,  84,089,537 
piasters;  wool,  67,818,083  piasters;  mohair,  49,- 
7S8,83B  piasters;  coffee.  48.28 1.B84  piasters;  va- 
looia,  46,111.576  piasters ;  wheat,  43,902.478  pias- 
ters; opium,  42,393,750  piasters :  cocoons,  39.310,- 
084  piasters;  skins,  88.436,893  piasters:  oliveoil, 
de,226.247  piasters:  cotton,  81,140.790  piasters; 
figs. 30,391.137 piasters;  wine. 28,374.082 piasurs; 
dates,  21,270,173  piasters;  carpets.  ie,:jB0,083  pi- 
asters; confectioner;,  12.889,750  piasters;  soap, 
10,421,349  piasters;  sesame,  8,88fl,525  piasters; 
nuts,  7,591,280 piasters;  gum  tragacanth,  7,315,- 
908  piasters. 

BallrcMidB.-^The  railroads  in  operation  in 
September,  1889,  hod  a  total  lenEth  at  903  kilo- 
metres in  European  Turkej,  ana  058  kilometres 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  Asiatic  lines  comprised  403 
kilometres  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  91 
kilometres  between  Scutari  and  Ismid,  38  kilo- 
metres connecting  Modania  with  Broussa,  and 
the  line  of  67  kilometres  from  Mersina  to  Tarsus. 
The  line  under  construction  from  ismid  to  An- 

K»  will  have  a  length  of  407  kilometres.  The 
nid  line,  built  bj  English  and  French  con- 
tiBctors-was  sold  to  a  German  company  that  has 
undertaken  to  complete  it.  and  on  Jan.  8.  1889, 
it  was  seized  bj  the  Government  and  turned  over 
to  the  purchasers. 

Insarrectlon  In  Crete.— Since  the  conven- 
tion of  Chaleppa  and  the  Berlin  Treaty  secured 
to  the  Cretans  a  lar^e  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment, they  have  not  had  the  grounds  for  com- 
plaining of  Mohammedan  oppression  tliat  gave 
rise  to  the  great  rebellion  of  186fl-'«9.  Never- 
theless, they  found  fault  with  the  veto  power  re- 
terved  to  the  Porte  over  the  acts  of  the  Assembly, 


and  with  the  application  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  revenues  of  tne  island  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment to  \he  gendarmerie  and  other  objects  de- 
fined in  the  organic  law,  and  asserted  that  the 
favor  of  the  Government  gave  to  the  Moham- 
medans an  undue  share  of  influence  in  the  legis- 
lature and  administration.  Out  of  an  estimated 
population  of  200,000.  only  40.000  are  Mussul- 
mans. These  are  identical  in  race  with  the 
Christian  majority.  Before  the  last  election  the 
Conservatives  had  the  majorilv  of  seate  in  the 
Cretan  Assembly.  Then  the  Lilwrals  came  into 
power,  and  to  please  the  majority  the  Governor, 
Nikolaki  Sartinsky  Pasha,  displaced  the  officials 
who  had  been  appointed  to  please  the  other  party. 
The  minority  charged  him  with  conniving  m  the 
falsification  of  election  returns,  and  attributed 
to  his  misgovemment  the  recurring  deficit  and 
the  increasing  poverty  of  the  people,  and  en- 
deavored to  bring  about  his  dismissal,  just  as  bf 
similar  attacks  the  same  party  had  caused  Pho- 
tiades  Pasha  and  two  other  governors  to  be  re- 
moved. Nikolaki  Pasha,  who  was  president  of 
the  Assembly  by  right  of  his  oiBce,  gave  no  heed 
to  the  protests  of  the  minority  against  his  par- 
tiality. At  lost  Andreas  Kriaris,  deputy  for  Se- 
lino,  offered  a  resolution  in  the  Chamber  in  favor 
of  union  with  Greece.  The  Governor  pronounced 
the  motion  unconstitutional,  yet  he  allowed  it  to 
come  to  a  vote,  and  it  was  rejected  bv  only  » 
small  majority.  Thereupon  Kriaris  and  four  of 
his  colleagues  resided  their  seats,  went  into  the 
provinces,  and  incited  the  farmers  to  refnge  to 
pa^  tithes  and  taiea,  and  to  work  for  the  eventual 
union  of  the  island  with  the  Greek  mother  coun- 
try by  force  of  arms.  Insurgent  committees  were 
speedily  formed.  The  Russian  consul  in  Eanea 
encouraged  the  movement;  but  Greece  from  the 
beginning  maintained  a  neutral  and  correct  at- 
titude. Mahmoud  Djeladdin  Pasha  was  sent  to 
Crete  asTurkish  special  commissioner,  with  power 
to  make  concessions.  His  mission  failed,  and 
then  Riza  Pasha  was  appointed  temporary  gov- 
ernor, and  Turkish  troops  were  ordered  to  the 
island.  One  of  the  first  overt  acts  of  the  insur- 
gents was  to  murder  five  unarmed  soldiera  in  the 
environs  of  Kanea.  A  bloody  faction  fight  oc- 
curred in  the  village  of  Kalios.  A  iDand  of  50 
ret>els  robbed  the  treasury  of  the  Kydouia  dis- 
trict and  set  Qre  to  the  town.  The  Mussulman 
inhabitants  were  warned  to  leave  the  district  of 
MilopotAmo.  and  their  property  was  stolen  after 
they  had  gone.  Fort  Ava  was  attacked,  but  the 
assailants  were  repelled.  The  insuqients  fell 
upon  Mussulman  villages  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Brminos,  and  burned  the  village  of  Galats. 
The  Mohammedan  farmers  fled  in  great  numbers 
to  the  towns.  In  some  places  they  Blood  their 
ground  and  retaliated-  negroes  and  other  Mo- 
hammedan desperadoes  dwelline  in  the  chief 
towns  plundered  Christians.  During  the  dia- 
turliances  67  churches  and  a  larger  numljer  of 
mosques  were  destroyed.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
movement,  before  it  developed  into  an  agitation 
for  Greek  annexation,  the  Mussulmans,  like  the 
Christians,  were  divided  between  the  two  parties. 
The  attacks  on  the  Mussulmans  began  only  after 
the  two  political  factions  had  many  fierce  en- 
counters in  different  parts  of  the  island.  When 
the  revolutionary  movement  became  uppermost 
the  politiciattsot  the  majority,  finding  themselves 
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deserted  by  the  people,  joined  their  former  ene-  The  Anueniaii  Onestf on. — In  a  Bpecial  arti- 
mies.  TheGreekGovemnient  sent  out  a  circular  de  of  the  Treaty  oi  Berlin  the  Sublime  Porte 
letter  on  Aug.  5,  in  which  acts  of  violence  against  promised  to  accord  to  the  Christians  of  Armenia 
Christians  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Mo-  the  same  guarantees  of  religious  independence 
hammedans  of  Crete,  and  the  Turkish  Govern-  and  personal  security  that  are  enjoyed  by  the 
ment  was  blamed  for  its  apathy,  which  would  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  European  provinces 
render  it  impossible  for  the  Greek  Ck>vemment  of  the  empire.  This  promise  of  reform  and  the 
to  withstand  a  popular  national  movement  in  annexation  of  a  part  of  Armenia  to  Russia  fur- 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  Crete  in  the  event  of  nished  a  lever  for  a  movement  to  restore  the  na- 
bloodshe(L  The  fear  of  the  intervention  of  the  tional  independence  of  Armenia,  which  the  Turk- 
mat  powers  restrained  the  Sultan  from  putting  ish  authorities  have  attempted  to  crush  out 
down  the  disturbances  by  military  force.  But,  The  Nationalist  agitation  in  turn  gave  the  pre- 
while  Russia  and  France  were  not  averse  to  un-  text  for  acts  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  local 
settling  the  status  quo^  the  central  powers  and  officials  and  for  the  oppression  of  the  Christians 
Great  Britain  ureed  the  Turkish  Government  to  by  the  Kurds,  Circassians,  and  other  Mussulman 
repress  the  revolutionary  movement  with  a  firm  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  The  Eng- 
hand.  Shakir  Pasha,  who  for  several  years  had  lish  Government  made  it  its  special  task  to  urge 
been  the  Turkish  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Porte  to  grant  justice  to  the' Armenians,  al- 
was  appointed  civil  and  military  governor  of  though,  as  iSr  James  Fergusson  explained  in 
Crete,  and  forces  were  disoatched  to  the  island.  June,  1889,  in  answer  to  a  question,  the  Berlin 
The  garrison  was  increasea  to  30,000  men.  The  Treaty  does  not  authorize  any  power  without  the 
anarchy  and  violence  prevailing  in  the  province  consent  of  the  consignatories  to  intervene  in  the 
drove  manv  of  the  Mussulmans  away  to  other  internal  affairs  of  Turkey.  The  Porte  denied 
islands,  ana  impelled  Greeks  to  emigrate  to  the  that  an  exceptional  state  of  affairs  existed,  and 
Greek  mainlana.  A  few  days  before  the  arrival  ^et  dismissed  the  Gt>vemor  of  Bitlis  and  sent  a 
of  Shakir  a  large  Greek  village  was  burned  near  judicial  commission  to  make  an  investigation. 
Candia,  in  retaliation  for  the  destruction  of  Mus-  The  Kurdish  nomads  sometimes  escape  retribu- 
sulman  villages.  Further  havoc  was  stopped  by  tion  for  their  misdeeds  on  Turkish  soil  by  cross- 
the  intervention  of  the  military.  After  nis  ar-  ing  over  into  Persian  and  Russian  territory,  and 
rival,  Shakir  Pasha  proclaimed  martial  law  on  consequently  the  Turks  attributed  some  of  the 
Aug.  14.  He  enteiea  into  negotiations  with  the  outrages  complained  of  to  raiders  from  Persia, 
insurgent  leaders,  but  broke  them  off  when  they  This  plea  dia  not  absolve  the  Turkish  authori- 
presumed  to  treat  with  him  as  belligerents,  and  ties  from  responsibility  for  outrages  that  were 
obtained  permission  from  the  Sultan,  who  was  permitted  in  Mush  and  Diarbelir.  Specific 
still  reluctant  to  authorize  coercion,  to  apply  charges  were  made  against  Moussa  Bey,  an  in- 
military  measures.  The  troops  occupied  the  fluential  Kurdish  chief.  He  was  accusea  of  hav- 
principial  strategic  points  on  the  island.  The  ing,  in  March,  with  his  brother  Jezo  and  a  band 
mass  of  the  malcontents  returned  to  their  peace-  of  retainers,  abducted  a  girl  named  Gulizar, 
ful  vocations  on  the  assurance  of  amnesty,  and  after  shooting  her  father ;  of  having  tortured  a 
the  insurgent  bands  were  driven  into  the  hills.  Christian  with  red-hot  irons  at  Bitlis ;  and  of 
The  Christians  of  the  city  of  Kanea  had  nearlv  having,  with  his  band  of  brigands,  on  April  16, 
all  fled  in  panic,  while  the  place  was  filled  with  murdered  the  Christian  Hagop  and  his  family 
8,000  Mohammedan  refugees  from  the  country,  and  ravished  women  in  the  village  of  Dabavank. 
This  place  and  others  in  the  western  part  of  the  A  Kurdish  army  was  said  to  have  surrounded 
islana  were  inclosed  in  a  military  cordon,  and  and  threatened  to  exterminate  the  Nestorian 
the  fanatical  Moslem  inhabitants  were  disarmed.  Christians  of  Van  in  1888,  and  a  village  was  re- 
Andreas  Kakuris,  with  the  chief  body  of  rebels,  ported  to  have  been  consumed  with  all  its  in- 
retired  to  the  mountains  near  Sphakia.  On  Sept.  habitants,  who  were  not  allowed  to  escape.  The 
10  Shakir  Pasha  sent  against  him  four  battalions  Turkish  Government  said  that  the  acts  of  revo- 
of  infantry  and  six  mountain  guns.    The  insur-  lutionary  committees  in  Van  rendered  necessary 

gents  withdrew  to  the  plateau  of  Omalo  after  a  extraorainary  political  and  military  precautions, 
loodless  fight  near  Lakos,  and  were  surrounded  Moussa  Bey  was  ordered  to  come  to  Constanti- 
by  the  troops  of  Djavad  Pasha,  incr^ued  to  eight  nople  to  confront  his  accusers.  There  47  wit- 
battalions.  The  Turkish  war-ships  patrolled  the  nesses  appeared  against  him  in  the  autumn.  In 
coast,  but  did  not  molest  a  Greek  schooner  that  regard  to  Gulizar,  he  asserted  that  she  had  em- 
hovered  near  for  several  davs,  on  which  Kakuris,  braced  the  Mohammedan  religion  in  order  to 
Mavroieni,  Nikolaos  Suridis,  the  four  majors,  marry  his  brother,  but  that  the  magistrate  had 
and  all  the  other  rebel  officers,  made  their  escape,  refused  to  wed  them,  and  had  restored  the  girl 
having  been  allowed  to  slip  through  the  cordon,  to  the  custodv  of  her  mother  because  she  was 
Their  followers  gave  themselves  up,  and  were  under  age.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of 
driven  with  blows  to  the  already  overcrowded  the  Kuraish  chief  on  Dec.  2. 
prisons.  The  members  of  the  revolutionary  com-  The  Porte,  in  March,  notified  the  Armenian 
mittees  were  likewise  suffered  to  escape  to  Greece,  patriarch  that  instruction  in  Ottoman  history 
On  Nov.  22  the  Sultan  signed  a  ^neral  amnesty,  must  be  made  obligatory  in  Armenian  schools, 
excluding  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  and  and  that  the  study  of  Armenian  national  history 
persons  guilty  of  murder,  arson,  and  robbery,  is  prohibited.  The  patriarch  replied  that  it 
This  was  followed  by  a  firman  which  altered  the  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  the 
Constitution  and  curtailed  the  privileges  of  the  command  of  the  Turkish  Government,  as  the 
Cretans.  The  changes  were  promulgated  without  Armenians  have  maintained  their  national  tra- 
previous  consultation  with  the  great  powers  of  ditions  and  character  through  centuries  of  hard- 
Europe,  ships  and  vicissitudes. 
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UNITARIANS.  The  American  Unitarian  tained  to  the  discussion  of  the  constitution  of 
Association  presented,  in  its  repori;  to  the  Na-  a  new  national  organization,  which  had  been 
tionid  Conference,  a  review  of  the  growth  of  the  brought  forward  bj  a  committee  appointed  in 
Unitarian  churches  and  their  enterprises  during  1888.  A  large  majority  vote  was  recorded  in 
the  twenty-five  years  since  the  first  meeting  of  favor  of  the  paper,  but  some  amendments  having 
the  National  Conference  was  held.  The  number  been  presented  and  approved,  and  some  churches 
of  churches  had  increased  from  less  than  250  to  not  being  represented  in  the  vote,  it  was  deter- 
nearly  400 ;  the  distribution  of  tracts  from  15.000  mined  that  the  final  vote  should  not  be  counted 
copies  to  twenty  times  that  number ;  the  oontri-  till  January,  1890,  that  the  new  constitution 
butions  for  all  forms  of  missionary  work  from  should  not  eo  into  e£Fect  till  the  autumn  of  1800, 
$6,000  to  more  than  $60,000.  A  commodious  and  that  the  committee  on  the  constitution 
building  had  been  provided  for  purposes  of  pub-  should  continue  to  act.  The  Women's  Auxil- 
lication.  The  number  of  churcnes  between  the  iary  Conference  includes  107  branches,  holding 
Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  mountains  had  grown  monthly  or  more  frequent  meetings,  with  about 
from  14  to  90;  of  those  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  4,200  members.  Amonff  these  are  42  centers  re- 
1  to  18;  and  63  new  societies  had  come  into  being  ported  as  doin^  post-office  mission  work.  The 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  societies  assist  m  supporting  students  and  aid 

National  Conference. —The  National  Con-  the  benevolent  and  other  enterprises  of  the 

ference  of  the  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  National  Conference. 

churches  met  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  28.  Mr.  Liberal  Charehes  of  France.— The  Rev. 
Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller  presided.  The  report  Narcisse  Cyr  was  present  as  the  representatiye 
of  the  council  contained  a  paragraph  on  **  de-  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Lit)eral  Churches  of 
nominational  schools,"  in  which  the  position  of  France— the  official  body,  chosen  for  three  years, 
the  Unitarian  churches  was  defined  as  that  of  of  192  churches,  composed  of  descendants  of  the 
insisting  upon  the  deliverance  of  all  schools  from  Huguenots.  These  churches  were  in  full  har- 
seotarian  influence,  and  their  establishment  **  up-  mony  with  the  American  Unitarians,  and  had 
on  the  scientific  method — ^which  means  the  best  no  creed,  "  except  the  Protestant  principle,  tak- 
actual  knowledge  attainable  in  every  department,"  ing[  the  Bible  as  the  foundation  and  free  in- 
and  recommending  that  while  certain  specified  quiry  as  the  method  of  getting  at  that." 
schools  already  nominally  in  the  Unitarian  faith  Unitarians  in  Great  Britain.— The  sixty- 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  '*  it  would  be  fourth  annual  assembly  of  the  British  and  For- 
in  harmony  with  the  desire  to  put  the  merits  of  eign  Unitarian  Association  was  held  in  Essex, 
a  wise  instruction  in  the  foreground,  and  as  we  June  12  and  18.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Aspland  presided, 
have  objected  to  sectarian  infiuences  in  educa-  The  financial  receipts  for  the  vear  had  been 
tion,  to  put  away  denominational  distinctions  as  £5,224.  The  number  of  contributing  congre- 
much  as  possible,  and  to  make  them  so  good  that  gations  was  118,  having  increased  durin?  the 
parents  must  patronize  them  because  there  their  year  by  11.  Help  had  Men  given  in  aid  of  Uni- 
children  can  nnd  the  best  mental  training."  The  tarian  services  in  more  than  60  places,  with  giants 
Committee  on  Schools  and  Colleges  had  proposed  exceeding  £1,800.  Special  services  for  the  people 
as  a  test  of  the  non-sectarianism  of  an  institu-  had  been  held  at  Chatham,  Homsey,  Guildford, 
tion,  the  question  Whether  it  is  willing  to  admit  Dewsbury,  Shoredit^sh,  Manchester,  Mile  £nd, 
a  Unitarian  on  its  board  of  instruction.  Onlv  and  Ipswick  The  mission  in  Japan  had  been 
half  of  the  universities  of  the  country,  it  asserted,  successfully  opened.  A  legacy  for  the  propaca- 
which  are  not  State  institutions  would  bear  the  tion  of  Unitarian  Christianity  in  France,  cal&d 
test  The  Conference  resolved  that  being  satis-  the  McQuaker  bequest,  would  yield  an  income  of 
fied  with  the  success  of  non-sectarian  education  about  £1,000  a  year.  The  removtd  of  Man- 
in  the  State  universities  and  in  the  public  schools,  Chester  New  College  to  Oxford  was  determined 
it  expressed  the  wish  "  that  the  secondary  schools,  upon.  A  delegate  from  the  Reformed  Church 
academies,  and  colleges,  might  everywhere  ac-  of  France  represented  that  the  Liberal  churches 
cept  the  principle  of  freedom  from  dogmatic  re-  within  that  organization  and  the  Liberal  dele- 
straints."  A  proposition  from  the  senate  and  gation  of  Paris,  although  they  did  not  use  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California  inviting  word  "  Unitarian,"  held  views  and  beliefs  very 
the  several  denominations  to  establish  their  train-  similar  to  those  of  English  Unitarians.  The 
ing  schools  near  the  university  and  extending  supply  of  Liberal  pastors  was  small,  and  many 
certain  privileges  of  the  institution  to  their  of  the  ministers  were  compelled  to  serve  several 
students  was  accepted.     The  proposed  endow-  parishes. 

ment  of  a  James  Freeman  Clarke  professorship  UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST.     The 

in  the  Meadville  Theological  School  was  ap-  twentieth  General  Conference   of   the  United 

proved.    The  importance  oi  sustaining  and  assist-  Brethren  Church  met  at  Vork,  Pa.,  May  9.  Forty- 

mg  the  Sunday-schools,  Sunday-school  societies,  five  conferences  and  five  mission  districts  were 

and  Sunday-school  unions,  was  urged  upon  the  represented.    The  bishops  presided  at  the  daily 

churches  and  church  members.    The  Conference  sessions  in  the  order  of  their  senioritj  in  office, 

was  attended  by  482  delegates.  Reports  were  presented  by  the  societies  and  de- 

The  meeting  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Con-  partments  of  the  Church,  exhibiting  the  results 

ference  was  held  in  connection  with  that  of  the  of  their  operations  during  the  past  four  years. 

National  Conference.    Its  principal  business  per-  The  collections  for  missions  during  the  term  had 
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aggregated  $309,496.  Missions  had  been  con-  Conference,  which  should  have  power  to  appoint 
ducted  prostterously  in  the  domestic  field,  in  fraternal  delegates  and  report  to  the  next  Gen- 
Germany  and  Africa,  and  among  the  Chinese  on  eral  Conference  the  results  of  any  correspondence 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  with  any  sister  denomination.  A  policy  of 
cash  receipts  of  the  publishing  house  had  been  founding  and  cultivating  missions  in  cities, 
$587,486,  showing  an  increase  of  $80,301  over  towns,  and  villages  was  determined  upon.  The 
those  of  the  previous  term  of  four  years.  The  position  of  the  Conference  respecting  the  traffic 
publications  numbered  21,513,833  copies.  The  m  intoxicating  liquors  was  denned  as  follows: 
concern  had  realized  profits  of  $48,700,  and  re-  We  believe  total  prohibition  to  be  the  divine  law 
turned  $282,884  of  assets.  The  Church  Erection  of  duty  for  the  state.  We  are  unalterably  and  forever 
Society  had  raised  nearly  $10,000,  and  had  aided  opposed  to  any  and  all  forms  of  license  and  taxation, 
in  the  buUding  of  69  churches.  The  coramis-  by  whatever  name  ^lod,  which  provides  for  the  con- 
sion  appointed  by  the  previous  General  Confer-  ^nuance  of  the  traflBc  aiid  not  for  its  destruction. 

ence  to  take  under  consideration  the  Confession  7y^yj^,J'y^^T^h\^\^'  ^?1.«  '.^^^'..Il^i^w 

r  Ts  -iu       J          «.;*   *•         #  Au     rtu. u        J  that  wlucn  ne  uas  lorbiauen,  and  are  crimes  airainst 

of  I-aith  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  aodety  in  that  they  demoralize  the  public  confluence, 

prepare  a  revision  of  the  form  of  belief  and  rules  and  support,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  that  which 

of  government,  presented  its  report,  which  had  should  be  forever  outlawed  and  coDdemned. 

already  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  mem-  By  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  the 

bership  and  received  the  approval  of  a  lar^  j^ity  ^^n  hereafter  be  represented  in  the  General 

majority.    N  o  change  of  doctrines  is  proposed  m  Conference,  forming  about  one  thini  of  the  body, 

the  Confe^ion ;  but  the  doctrines  ab^ady  held  by  The  represenUtion  of  the  laity  in  the  annual 

Uie  Church  are  stated  anew  in  thirteen  articles,  conferences,  which  had  been  optional  with  those 

The  amendments  to  the  constitution  relate  prin-  bodies,  was  made  the  rule  for  all.    The  bishops 

cipally  to  the  introduction  of  lay  delegation  into  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  are  chosen  for 

the  General  Conference,  the  abolition  of  the  re-  four  years  at  each  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 


tion  and  Confession  were  ratified  by  the  General  d.  D.  was  elected  bishop  for  the  Pacific  coast 

Conference,  after  an  active  debate,  by  a  vote  of  UNITED  STATES.     The  New  Adminis- 

i;^  ^^.^h^JHr  ^rSf®  Proclain^^d  to  go  into  eflFect  tratlon.— Benjamin  Harrison  took  the  oath  as 

May  18,  1889.    These  proceedings  were  followed  President  of  the  United  States,  in  Washington,  on 

by  the  withdrawal  from  the  Conference  of  Bishop  March  4,   1889,  amid  the  usual  civic  display. 

Wnght  and  eleven  delegates,  who  proceeded  to  (Po^  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  portrait,  see  the 

organize  a  conference  or  church  on  the  basis  of  u  Annual  Cvclopjpdia  "  for  1888).  In  his  inaugu- 

thc  old  constitution  and  Confession.    The  seats  ^al  address  *he  upheld  the  principals  of  protec- 

of  the  withdrawing  members  in  the  General  Con-  tion  for  native  industries  and  the  reform  of  the 

ference  were  declared  vacant,  and  their  duly  civil  service,  approved  of  the  augmentation  of 

elected  alternates  were  seated  in  their  places  (he  navy,  and  suggested  restriction  of  immigra- 

and  the  Conference  ordered  that  they  and  all  tion,  steamship  suteidies,  and  a  reform  of  the 

who  should  join  them  m  the  new  organization  electoral    laws.     He  submitted  to   the  Senate 

should  be  regarded  as  having  withdrawn  from  the  following  Cabinet  appointments,  which  were 

the  ministry  and  the  Church,  and  as  no  longer  promptly  confirmed :  SecreUrv  of  SUte.  James 

ministers  or  members  of  the  United  Brethren  &.  Blaine,  of  Maine;  St^cretarv  of  the  Treasury, 

Church.    On  the  question  of  licensing  women  to  William  Windom,  of  Minnei)ta;  Secretary  of 

preach  the  Gospel,  the  Conference  declared :  War,  Redfield  Proctor,  of  Vermont ;  Postmaster- 

Not  wishing  to  hinder  any  Christian  who  may  be  General,  John  Wanamaker,of  Pennsylvania;  At- 

raoved  by  th.e  Holy  Spirit  to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  tomey-General,  William  H.  H.  Miller,  of  Indi- 

2r^  IVLJ^^.  ^}^\'J'I^^S''!!l  **  *"  i?"**[?L'i'''*  an* ;  SecreUry  of  the  Navv.  Benjamin  F.  Tracv, 

wheoevor  any  (foodly  woman  presents  herself  before  ^m  v„,„  v^,.i, .  c«^««*„..«^«/*i,«  t«»«^«-   T«k«  ^ir 

any  quarterly  or  annual  conference  as  an  applicant  for  $?  ^«^  Y^^.'  Secretary  of  the  Intenor,  John  W. 

authority  to  preadi  the  Gospel  among  us,  she  may  be  ^loble,  of  Missouri ;   SecreUry  of  Agriculture, 

licensed  so  to  do.  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  of  Wisconsin. 

Providtd^  such  person  complies  with  the  usual  con-  JamM  Glllespis  Blaine,  Secretary  or  State,  was  bom 

ditions  reouirod  or  men  who  wish  to  enter  the  minis-  in  WsMhington  Countv,  Pa.,  Jan  81, 1830.    Atler  be- 

try  of  our  Church,  and  pas-Mes  like  examinations  by  the  ing  jTraduated  with  honor  at  Washinifton  CoUe^  in 

proper  commitU'cs  of  the  conferences,  and  in  the  1847,  he  became  teacher  of  mathematiw  in  the  mili- 

courses  of  study ;   and  may  be  ordained  after  the  tary  academy  at  Blue  Licks,  K.v.,  where  lie  became 

usual  probation.  acquainted  with  Harriet  Stan  wood,  a  teacher  whose 

The  rule  pn)viding  that  no  pastor  shall  remain  ^^^f  ^'"  '^^  Maine,  and  made  her  his  wife.  He  waa 
on  the  same  charge  more  thanTthree  years  unless  ?™P^7®^  1?^  «>"«  time  as  a  surveyor  .^^  land  In 
*^o«^«o«iiaf  oii>r>i.«^a*o»»»o  «<^^.,:,.»  {♦  ^^A  ♦k^^  1862  hc  scttlcd  m  Augusta,  Mc.,  bccommg  oditor  of 
particular  circumstances  require  it,  and  then  the  "Journal,"  of  whi?h  he  was  joint  propHetor.  He 
only  by  the  consent  of  the  Conference,  was  was  one  of  the  foundern  of  the  Kepublican  party  in 
amended,  by  omitting  the  words  referring  to  Mame.  Ho  removed  to  Portland  to  edit  the  "  Daily 
particular  circumstances,  so  as  to  read  "  no  pas-  Advertiser"  of  that  city,  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
tor shall  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  three  ture,  in  which  he  sat  from  1868  till  1862,  and  as  leader 
voars  on  the  same  charge  except  by  the  consent  ^  ^»«  ,party  was  elected  to  the  speakership  of  the 
of  the  Conference.'*  A  paper  was  presented  with  A'*^^™^^^  '^  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  national 
reference  to  union  with&th^^  Protestant  ^iTt^r-^dlh^^re^nT^^^^^^^^  liTl^o^n^L'^rrasille'S 
Church.  \\  ithout  taking  definite  action  ufmn  it,  f^m  the  bejrinning  a  prominent  place  as  a  party 
the  (  onference  instituted  a  jwrraanent  commit-  man.  He  was  elected  Si)eaker  in  1869,  and  presided 
tee  on  church  union,  to  be  elected  by  the  General  over  the  House  until  the  Democrats  obtained  the  ma- 
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tirity  ill  ISTS.    In  ISTfl  Mr.  Blaino  and  Boaodo  Conk-  aetf  for  the  bar,  but  wu  a 

ing  were  the  chief  caadlclutcft  before  the  Republican  by  the  dvil  war.    He  wei 

National  ConvenUon  in  Cinciaakti  for  the  I'rcaidcntiol  maslerof  the  Third  Venoo 
nomiDWioo,  which  was  (tivcn  to  Hutliertord  B.  Hayes 


led  >wa]'  from  his  MDdie« 
to  the  field  aa  qiurtci^ 
t  Regiment,  became  mi^r 


Garfield  by  w»y  of  co 


iromiac.     Mr.  Blaine  n 


Hresidetit  tiarfield  as  S»^tBry  ot  State.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Garfield  he  retired  to  hie  home  in  Au- 
g^ta.  Me.,  where  be  devoted  hid  attention  to  a  book 
of  political  history  snd  reminlsceneea,  which  he  pub- 
liafied  under  tho  title  uf  "  Twenty  Years  in  CoDnwa." 
In  ia&4  he  wu  nominated  for  tlTO  presidency  by  the 


of  the  tifth  Rcffiment,  and  on  tlie  ort^niiation  of  tho 
Fifteenth  Inlanliy  was  made  its  eolonel.  He  served 
till  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  reai|pin«;  at  laet 
because  his  health  had  become  eenouily  im|wired  by 
fhUgues  and  eipoeuie.  He  engaged  in  farming  aAcr 
his  return  Iroin  the  army,  and  was  al>out  to  re-enter 


Ropubtican  Convention  in  Chieaf[o,  but  was  defeated  by 
Mr,  Cleveland.  In  1888  ho  was  a)^n  the  favorite  of  a 
larj^  and  resolute  minority  lor  the  nomination  that 
nent  to  Mr.  llarriaoa,  Bltliou^ch  he  was  abeent  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  lime  of  the  convention,  and  had  writlen 
a  fetter  peremptorily  dcdinioK  lo  be  a  candidate. 

Willi*™  Wlndom,  SecretJiry  of  (he  Trcaeiiry,  was  bom 
in  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  May  10,  182T.  HLs  par- 
ents had  migrated  to  that  region  from  VirKinia.  lie 
was  brouatit  up  on  a  t^rm,  was  cUueal^^d  in  the  acad- 
emy at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1^50.  lie  became  pro^ecutinK 
altoniey  for  Knoi  County  in  1852.  In  ISBS  be  settled 
in  Winona,  Minn.    Joiuinz  the  Kepublican  party,  be 


areputi 


He  V 


185S 
icmber  of  the 
serving  oi 


House  of  Keproseiitati  ......_   ._„  ._ 

eflmmittapH  on  I'ubllc  Lands  and  E.tpcnditure  and  on 
e  on  the  rebellious  States  and  for 
nan  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
,'ss  oppoinled  United  States  Senator  in 
isju  lo  ail  an  unexpired  term,  and  was  allerward 
elected  fora  new  term  and  re-elected  in  1871.  In  1881 
he  reHiirned  on  being  Helceted  by  President  Garfield 
for  til "'  -.^-'--.- .. !_-j 


the  special  committ 
three  yeurs  as  chait 
Aflaint. 


irineipallv    1 
dent  Harfiso 


ield  Proctor,  Secretary  of  War.  wbh  1 
rt.,Juno  1,1831.  Hereceivcdaoi 
.ion,  and  began  at  u  lata  period  tc 


the  legal  profession  when  he  waa  appointed  reooiver 
of  the  8utl>erland  Fallx  ilarble  Company,  He  do- 
voted  his  ener^es  to  the  development  ol  the  marble 
quarries  of  Veniiont,  which  his  predeceoois  in  the 
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bouiMBs  wen  about  to  RbuidoD, .,  .  .. 

doctioD  of  Duchinery  and  improved  metbodi  built  up  PbUadelpbia,  Ho,,  July 

•  large  indu^tir.    In  18T8  he  *«b  elected  Governnr  '-- '■ ""  — '  — 

of  the  State.   He  was  a  delemle  to  the  Chicago  t'oD- 


■nd  bj  the  iDtn>-         John  Tinuukv,  Paatmwter-General,  w«s  b 

'    -"---^  built  up     PhUadelpbia,  Ho.,  July  n,  18ST.    Hiii  l^tber  n 

Oorernnr     Indiuia  in  1BS6,  and  ennged  In  farming,  but  t 

ttitunied  to  hia  native  eitj^  und  in  1857  tiitan  t 

U«h  a  newnpuper  called  "  Everybodj'ii  Jounutl. 

look  part  in  the  oraaniiatioD  of  the  Young  Men' 


■""hb 


csted  at  the  viUage  academy.    He  was  admitted  tc 


ChriBti 

DBlional  body  in  1 

Through  bis  cBorb 
tion  was  erected  in 


appointed  Bccrelaiy  of  Ibe 


A,  and  at  the 


.  Pbiladelpliia 
...,'  of  the  asBocic' 
n  1S61  he  entered 


bis  Htorea  he  built 
tioduecd  the    aj^etei 
often  solicited  to  beo 

or  for  Mayor, 

every  politio 


lie  waa  one  of  the  originators  of 

— --«ion,  and  has   been   active  in 

76  he  beean  the  retail  busineai 

le  of  the  larsest  in  the  world. 

of  proflt-shanngJ  Although 
le  a  candidate  for  conRiCMman 
lamaker  has  heretofore  retiised 
[itital  dietiactlon.  Hia  portrait  is  omitted 
irdaoco  »    " 


William  Houy  HarilicD  Hlllsr,  AttorneT-Generoi,  waa 
,_  :_  . /^_,:j.  County,  N.  Y.,  ■" 


waa  j;rBduat«d  at  Hanii 

Toledo,  Ohio,  in  the  otBoe 
and  afUr  .being  admitted  to 
Wavne,  Ind.  In  19J*  ' 
themvil  -      " 

Thsir  u 


tnr  at  the  affe  of  twenty-one,  and  when  only  twenty- 
four  waa  choecn  district  utto me;  for  Tioga  County.  Ue 
was  re-elected  in  1856,  and  in  the  same  year  attended 
the  flrat  convention  of  the  Republican  partv.  In  18S1 
be  waa  eleoted  to  the  New  Yorlt  Legislature.  As 
miliCarY  commandant  at  Bingbampton  in  186S  he  as- 

the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  New  York  Infantry,  be 
led  to  tlie  fVont  and  oomman.ied  during  tiie  Wildcr- 
Dess  campaign,  obtaining  the  brevet  of  bripkdicr- 
general.  lie  nan  placed  in  command  of  thecainp  for 
Confederale  prisoncnt  andilrull  renifeivous  at  Klmira, 
N.  Y.,  and  served  in  that  post  tili  the  war  endt-d. 
Then  he  established  himself  in  legal  practice  in  New 
York  citv.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson, 
in  isee,  United  Statot  Diiitrict  Attorney,  but  declined 
a  reappointment  when  it  waa  proflcred  bj  Prcaidciit 
Grant  in  ISflS,  and  devoted  himself  to  private  practice 
in  Brooklyn.  He  waH  counsel  for  the  defense  in  the 
Tilton-Beecher  trial,  and  has  been  employed  aa  lead- 
ing counsel  in  many  important  cose.  In  IBSI  he  wis 
nominated  for  Mayor  ot  Brooklyn  aa  the  regular  Kc- 

Cblican  candidate,  but  withdrew  in  favor  of  Seth 
w.     When  Judj.'e  Charles  J.  Folder  resigned  from 


iicce^Bliil  candidate  for  dis- 
S,  1«9I>, 

.      „.  _      „   aud  his 

wife,  his  daU)rhtcr,  and  his  wile's  maid  lost  their 
Uvea.  Another  daughter,  and  her  daunbter  Alice, 
sustained  itduries  in  jumping  from  B  window.  The 
Sccpctarj  himself  was  overcome  by  tho  heat  and 
smoke,  became  unconccioua  while  hia  wife  waa  en- 
deavoring (o  drag  him  to  an  open  window,  and,  after 
being  rescued,  remained  In  u  critical  condition  for 


dnued,  and  when  Gen.  IlarriBon  wiis  elected  Presi- 
dent he  culled  his  law  portner  to  hui  coun^ela  as  one 
in  wliom  he  could  absolutely  confide.  In  the  summer 
of  1889,  when  Judge  Stephen  J.  Field,  of  the  United 
9'tMee  Supreme  Court,  was  setting  out  on  bis  official 
cirriul,  bis  friends,  fearing  that  cx-Jud^-o  David  P. 
Terry  would  attempt  to  eiocule  hia  threatB  of  per- 
sonal violence,  directed  tho  attention  of  tlio  Atlomey- 
(ieneral  to  tlio  long-standing  feud  between  Judges 
Field  and  Teny,  and  Mr.  Miller  at  onco  ordered  the 
United  States  Marshal  of  the  di.itrict  to  protect  Judge 
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Field  at  all  huards.    DepuCj'-HHnhi]  Itevtd  Nwls    a  fourtb  teno.    In  1  See  the  Bureau  ot  Ajrrlcultnrs  w 

wwi  nrdiTRd  to  accompany  JudiTc  Field,  and,  at  Lm-     —-'-  ^-  ^ ^' —  -  '^■"  -"-—-:--  j -,-  -■ 

,,  fao  ahdt  Tenj  dead  for  Btrikiog  Judf^ 


nmpany  Judec  Field,  aad,  at  Ls-     nude  by  CotiKrass  a  full  eiecutivc  department  ol  U 
It  Tenj    '     '  " "-=--  '-  -■  — 


Fiflia  in  tl 

"■       — 'UMh    Nnhln.   Kncmljirr   nr  thi,  ,...^..„., 

He  attended 
avinft  that  oollece  to  enWr  Yale, 

Bled  in  1851.     At  Miami  ho  b&. 

B  friend  of  hig  fellow -student  B«[ya- 

min  Harrinon.  After  admiBsion  to  the  bar  be  be(r«n 
practice  in  Si.  Louie,  Uo.,  in  1865,  and  afterward  set- 
tled in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  he  enlisted  in  the  Third  Iowa  Cavalry,  was  noon 
elected  first  lieutenant,  and  became  adjutant  of  his 
regiment.  He  was  eniraged  at  Pea  Ridge,  at  the 
siejiie  ot  Vicksburg,  and  in  Che  battle*  near  Little 
Roek,  and  took  part  in  the  cavali?  raid  into  AlabamA 
and  tieoriria.  In  1865  he  waa  made  a  oolonel  and  de- 
tailed to  eit  on  the  oourt-martial  at  St.  Lauis.    At  the 


Diplomatic  and  Cons  alar  AppolDtmeuts. 

— The    following   appointments   to    iniportant 
diplomatic   and  consular  places  were  made  b; 
Pre^dent  Unrrison :  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 
Robert    T.    Lincoln,  of    Illinois;    Minister    to 
France,  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  New  York :  Minister 
to  Germany,  in  the  first  plnce  Murat  Halstead. 
of  Indiana,  whom  the  Senat*  refused  to  eonflmi. 
and  subsequently   William   Waller   Phetns,   of 
New  Jersey ;  Hitiister  to  Mexico.  Thomas  iiyan. 
of  Kansas:  Minister  to  Austria,   Frederick  D. 
Grant,  ot  New  York ;  Minister  to  Turkey,  Solo- 
disbandmentoflheannyhewns  brevetted  briga<Uer-     mon  Uirsch,  of  Oregon :  Minister  to  Brazil,  Rob- 
general.    After  the  war  he  reaumed  the  practice  of    ert  Adams.  Jr..  of  Pennsvlvania ;   Minister  to 
law  at  St.  Louis,  taking  an  earnest  interest  in  poli-     Kussia.  Allen  Thomdike  Rice,  of  New  York,  who 
tica  aa  a  Repuhbcan,  and  tor  dome  time  woa  Cnittd    ,11^^  j^  May  (seeOBiTi;ARiES.  Amebu-an;  Minister 
nfTr^M-n^l  h^^'Llt^i^^hT^.ffiLTn'ls''-?*        '"  "<«  Argentine  Republic,  John  R.  O.  Pitkin.  o( 
°'j*;ZSS";SZ^'ir"^r;^VAt^^°ltu';%as    Lo«i«i»n-=  MinisterSo  the  Netherlands,  S«n«el 
born  in  Moiwin  Countv,  Ohio,  June  IT,  1830.    He    K-  Thayer,  of  Minnesola;   Mmtster  to   Sweden 
was  a  atsge-driver  in  'hiayouth,  and  nettled  as  a    and  Norway,  William  W.  Thomas.  Jr..  ol  Maine ; 
ftnnerin  Venion  County,  Wis.,  in  1B58.   Enlistinein     MiniBler  to  China,  Charles  Denby,  of  Indiana; 
the  army  in  1B63,  lie  was  elected  miyor  of  the  Twen-    Minister  to  Italy,  Albert  G.  Porter,  of  Indiana : 
ty-Hfth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  was  promoicd  lieutenant-     Minister  to  Chili,  Patrick  Fjran,  of  Nebraska; 
c;^  onol,  and  served  under  Oen.,  tt  ill.om  T.  Sherman     Minister  to  Spain,  Thomas  \^Palroer.  of  Miehi- 

,1:  K-T-it".^  H-ii,.fi,r.!^'irit!,  I!S,L^  ~^t  „r^,!  Jtan ;  Minister  to  Japan,  John  P.  Swift,  of  Cali- 
che t>attlo  of  Salkehatclile  the  brevet  rank  ot  hriga-  ?  \  ,,.  .  .  V*  1  >  i;<j  •  rT  ww  »t 
dier-general.  A  year  after  his  return  ho  was  elected  tomia;  Minister  10  BelKium.  Edwm  H.Terrell, 
hank  comptroller  of  Wi>wonsin,  retaining  the  oCBce  o*  Texas ;  Minister  to  Peru,  John  Hieks,  of  «is- 
for  four  years.  He  nest  served  in  ConarcBs  two  sue-  consin ;  Minister  to  Venezuela,  William  L. 
ce-sive  terma,  taking  part  in  the  legislation  to  aeoure  ScniKCs.  of  Ueorfria :  Minister  to  Colombia,  John 
nrn-tiori"  for  disabled  voluntcem  and  their  families.  T.  Abkitt,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Minister  to  the 
lie  declined  the  diplomatic  mission  to  Paragiiayand  Central  American  States.  Unsing  B.  Mizner,  of 
in"!*^'  rnd°ali"?^e'^r^f  nuhli^,.rint?r  iS^d  Citifoniw:  "*"'«»"  to  Bolivia,  Thomas  H.  An- 
in  that  vMr  ttrRepuhWns  elJXt  h'ro  U^venTor  derson.  of  Ohio ;  MinUter  to  Denmark,  John  A. 
of  Wim'onsin.  He  was  so  popular  in  that  capacity  Knander,  of  Illinois,  and  subsequently  Clark  E. 
that  he  was  twice  re^lccleii,  hut  he  refused  to  serve  Carr,  of  Illinois:  Minislfir  lo  Portnpil,  George 


Offloen. 
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B.  Loring,  of  Massachusetts :  Minister  to  Hayti,  his  uncle,  and  at  Albany  Law  School,  beins:  irradu- 

Frederick  Douglass,  of^the  Districtof  Columbia ;  fted  m  1858.    He  woh  admitted  then  to  the  New  York 

Minister         -      -             -                                -  w—  v...  ^  n       w_     •__  ^..^^ 

bama 
burn, 

A.  Dinsmore,  of  Arkansas ;  Minister  to  Liberia,  i864.  fie  focame  judge  of  the  Probate  Court"in"l 862] 
Ezekiel  E.  Smith,  of  North  Carolina;  Minister  and  was  elected  jud^e  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Leav- 
to  Kouraania,  Servia,  and  Greece,  A.  Loudon  en  worth  County,  and  iVom  1865  tilll  869  was  judge  of 
Snowden,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Minister  to  Siam,  the  flrnt  State  court,  at  the  »ame  time  filling  tne  office 
Jacob  T.  Child,  of  Missouri ;  Minister  to  the  <>*'  superintendent  of  the  Leavenworth  schools.  He 
Hawaiian  Islands,  John  L.  Stevens,  of  Maine;  ^^^  f.^^^J"}^^^^  ^^  1869-^70,  and  then  became 
Minister  to  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  George  J "dge  ot  the  State  Supreme  Court,  retiring  in  l&bl. 
HI  /m  "*"b""j  «*""  iV,  ^  <*  vicuigc  j^^  ^jjg  gjjjjj^  ^jjjjg  jjg  ^^  Vice-president  and  after- 
Manev,  of  Tennessee ;  Consul-General  at  Lon-  ^^^  president  of  the  Boaid  of  Education.  In  1884 
don,  John  C.  New,  of  Indiana;  Consul-General  he  was  appointed  United  States  circuit  judge  tor  the 
at  Berlin,  William  Hayden  Edwards,  of  Ohio ;  Eighth  Circuit 

Consul-General  at  Vienna,  Julius  Goldschmidt,  rmu^    a,«.„     rrur.  „* «.u    ^#   4V.      t-'  :*  j 

of  Wisconsin;  Consul-General  at  St.  Petersburg  oJA^^^T^'^     ^-       «  ^         a   ^^,?,V»*^^ 

John  M.  Crawford,  of  Ohio  ;  Consul-General  at  ^^^^f  ^gSi*'''  Ti^  "'  ''^''''^  *"^  ^"^"^'"'^  "^^ 

Shanghai,  Joseoh  A.  Leonard,  of  Minnesota.  !L^*"  ^_^»'  ^^  ^^Jl^^  • „ 

CItII  Appointments.—- Among  the  principal  description  of  troops,     ,  oibc™.     mm.      toui. 

appointments  in  the  civil  service  made  after  the  —     — -  i_ 

new  Administration  came  in  are  the  following :  }n<antry  (25  re^menu) ha%      io,6«8  \    n,448 

ARsi^tan^  SAr»rpfArip«  of  thft  TpAAsiirv   Opnra«  ^  Cavajry  (10  regimen t8) 487         61,842,       7.279 

Assistant  &ecretories  oi  tne  A  reasury,  «eorge  &.  Artillery  (fi  regiments) ,      288       ^487  I     2,720 

Batchellor,  of  New  York,  and  Geo.  C.  Tichenor,  Engineers  ^1  bsttsUpn),  ocdnsnce 

of  Illinois;  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  James  corps, hospitsi service. miHuiy 

Tanner,  of  New  York,  and  after  his  retirement,  ^*"^'  '*^'  "^*''*'  *^"^ 
Green  B.  Raum,  of  Illinois:  Commissioner  of 

Internal  Revenue,  John  W.  Mason,  of  West  Vir-  Total ,    2,hj«      24,M9  j    26,787 

mnia ;  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  Charles 

B.  Mitchell,  of  Connecticut ;  First  Assistant  Post-  The  Narj.—The  United  States  na^T  in  1889 
master 
First 
thews. 
Land 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  George'Chan-  »te,  of  3,240  tons,  with  18  guns ;  13  tugs  with 

dler,  of  Kansas ;  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  Will-  3  guns ;  and  11  wooden  saUmg  vessels,  of  20,230 

iam  P.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa;  Commissioner  of  Rail-  <^ns»  with  70  guns.     There  were  besides   20 

roads,  Horace  A.  Taylor,  of  Wisconsin ;  Assistant  wooden  vessels,  of  34,287  tons,  armed  with  63 

Secretary    of    Agriculture,  Edwin    Willits,    of  guns  that  were  no  longer  fit  for  service.    (See 

Michigan ;    Second  AssisUnt    Postmaster-Gen-  United  States  Navy.) 

eral.  Smith  A.  Whitfield,  of  Ohio;  AssistJint  Pensions.— The  number  of  pensioners  on  the 
Secretory  of  Stote,  William  F.  Wharton,  of  Maa-  rolls  on  June  30, 1889,  was  489,725,  and  the  totol 
sachusetts;  U.  S.  Treasurer,  James  N.  Huston,  of  annual  value  of  the  pensions  was  $64,246,552. 
Indiana;  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Edward  During  1888-*89  there  were  51,921  new  pensions 
S.  Lacey,  of  Michigan ;  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  allowed,  of  the  annual  value  of  $5,578,490,  and 
Engraving  and  Pnnting,  William  M.  Meridith,  71,198  increased  in  the  amount  of  $4,229,794, 
of  Illinois;  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  1,754,  amounting  to  $154,087,  were  restored, 
Benjamin  F.  Gilkeson,  of  Pennsylvania;  Com-  while  16,507  pensioners,  drawing  $2,352,250  a 
missioner  of  Indian  Affaire,  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  year,  were  dropped  from  the  roll,  and  2,189  pen- 
of  Rhode  Island;  Solicitor-General,  Orlow  W.  sions  were  reduced  in  the  amount  of  $84,569. 
Chapman,  of  New  York ;  Civil-Service  Commis-  Of  the  totol  number  of  pensionere  351,484  were 
sioners,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  and  invalid  soldiers  and  97,590  widows,  etc.,  of  sol- 
Hugh  S.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina;  Super-  diere,  4,547  were  invalids  of  the  navy  and  2,266 
vising  Architect  of  the  Treasury,  James  H.  widows  and  dependents  of  seamen,  603  were  sur- 
Windrim,  of  Pennsylvania.  As  postmaster  of  vivars  and  9,964  widows  of  soldiers  of  the  War  of 
New  York,  in  the  place  of  Henry  G.  Pearson,  1812,  and  17,065  were  veterans  and  6,209  widows 
whose  term  expired  in  April,  Cornelius  Van  Cott  of  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War.  The  total  dis- 
was  appointed.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  of  New  York,  burseraents  of  the  Pension  Office  during  the 
was  given  the  post  of  Assistant  United  Stotes  year  were  $89,131,968,  against  $79,646,146  in 
Treasurer  at  New  York.  In  the  collectorship  of  1887-'88,  $74,815,486  in  1886-'87,  and  $64,584,- 
the  Custom-house  at  New  York,  Joel  Erhardt  270  in  1885-'86. 

succeeded  Mr.  Magone.  Postal  Service. — The  number  of  post-offices 

JndlcUl  Appointment  — A    seat   on    the  on  June  30,  1889,  was  58,999.    The  length  of 

bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  became  vacant  by  postal  routes  was  416,159  miles.    There  were 

the  death  of  Justice  Stonley  Matthews,  and  the  issued  during  the  year  1,961,980,840  stomps,  452,- 

President  appointed  David  J.  Brewer,  of  Kansas.  782.300  stomi)€d  covers,  386,808,500  postol  cards, 

David  Jodah  Biewer  was  bom  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  f^^^  ™2?r;?.±"  ^J\\^^^        I'^^^'^^i?*^- 

June  20,  1837.    He  waa  a  student  at  W^sleyan  Dni-  ?^*l%?r^^a^r^'f"J'^  ^^  ^^^  vP^^^''*®'''1J7^..^o?A' 

versity,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  at  Yale  College,  il^'^^^'    The  total  expenditure  was  $61,376,847. 

where  he  was  graduated  in  1866.    He  Btudied  law  in  The  cost  of  transportation  of  the  mails  was  $31,- 

New  York  city  in  the  office  of  David  Dudley  Field,  893,359  and  the  sum  paid  in  salaries  to  po.st- 
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masters  $18,171,382.  Of  the  total  number  of  of- 
fices 2,584  were  presidential  and  56,415  fourth- 
class  post-ofdces. 

Pablic  Lands. — The  number  of  acres  entered 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  was,  under 
the  Homestead  act,  6,C^9,230,  and  under  the  Tim- 
ber-Culture act,  2,551,069.  The  number  of  acres 
surveyed  up  to  June  30,  1889.  was  981,621,984 
acres.  There  remained  of  the  public  domain 
still  unsurveyed  833,882,163  acres,  but  this  in- 
cluded the  area  of  Alaska,  estimated  at  369,529,- 
600  acres,  and  that  of  mountains,  desert  tracts, 
unsurveyed  water  areas,  public  and  Indian  res- 
ervations, school  lands,  etc.,  leaving  only  a  small 
proportion  that  is  suitable  for  homes  and  avail- 
able for  settlement. 

Indians. — The  Indians  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  numbered  246,056. 
The  births  during  the  year  were  4^028,  and  the 
deaths  3,606.  Tne  number  of  criminals  pun- 
ished by  civil  and  military  courts  was  381,  and 
by  tribal  courts  498.  There  were  42  Indians 
killed  within  the  year  by  persons  of  their  own 
race,  8  were  killed  by  whites,  and  the  same'num- 
ber  of  white  citizens  were  killed  by  Indians. 
The  number  of  crimes  committed  by  whites 
against  Indians  was  112.  •  The  number  of  In- 
dian apprentices  was  564.  There  were  168  male 
missionaries  on  the  reservations.  Of  the  total 
number  of  Indians  as  given  above,  which  does 
not  include  the  five  civilized  tribes  nor  the  In- 
dians, estimated  at  30,000  in  Alaska  Territory, 
26,578  could  speak  English,  22,710  could  read, 
and  62,517  were  dressed  entirely  and  33,533 
partly  in  citizen's  attire.  There  were  17,010 
dwelling  houses  occupied  by  Indians,  and  188 
church  buildings.  The  numoer  of  church  mem- 
bers was  21,922.  The  expenditure  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  for  1888-'89  were  $6,892,207. 

The  Census  of  1890. — The  act  to  provide  for 
taking  the  eleventh  and  subsequent  censuses, 
approved  by  the  President  on  March  1, 1889,  di- 
vides the  country  into  175  districts,  each  under 
the  charp^e  of  a  supervisor.  The  enumeration 
shall  begm  on  June  1  and  be  concluded  in  fifteen 
days.  The  superintendent  is  empowered  to  in- 
trust the  collection  of  manufacturing,  mining, 
railroad,  fishing,  telegraph,  insurance,  express, 
transportation,  cattle,  ana  social  statistics  to  ex- 
perts and  special  agents. 

The  results  of  the  census  will  be  published  in 
thirteen  volumes,  which  will  contain  data  as  to 
population  by  States,  counties,  and  towns,  na- 
tivity, color,  etc.,  in  the  first  volume ;  health  and 
physical  conditions  and  statistics  of  vitality  and 
morality  in  vol.  ii ;  public  schools,  illiteracy, 
pauperism,  and  crime,  and  religious  and  denomi- 
national data  in  vol.  iii;  statistics  relating  to 
trades  and  professions  in  vol.  iv;  survivors  of 
the  civil  war  in  vol.  v ;  wealth,  taxation,  public 
indebtedness,  and  estimated  values  of  property 
in  vol.  vi ;  private  indebtedness  and  mortgages 
in  vol.  vii ;  agricultural  statistics  in  vol.  viii : 
manufacturing  statistics  in  vol.  ix;  mines  and 
mineral  products  in  vol.  x;  fish  and  fisheries  in 
vol.  xi ;  railroads,  navigation,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones  in  vol.  xii ;  and  insurance  in  vol.  xiii. 

Tne  Superintendent  of  the  Census  is  Robert  P. 
Porter,  oi  New  York.  The  following  experts 
and  special  agents  have  been  appointed :  James 


H,  Wardle,  agriculture ;  Dr.  Henry  K.  Carroll, 
churches;  Prof.  James  H.  Blodgett,  education; 
Allen  R.  Foote,  electrical  industries;  Prol 
Charles  W.  Smiley  and  J.  W.  Collins,  fish  and 
fisheries;  Henry  Gannett,  geography;  Charles 
A.  Jenney  and  Henry  R.  Hayden,  insurance; 
Frank  R.  Williams,  manufactures,  assisted  by 
Edward  Stanwood  for  the  cotton  and  James  M. 
Swank  for  the  iron  and  steel  industry ;  Dr.  David 
T.  Day,  mines  and  mining,  a&sisted  by  R.  P. 
Rothwell  for  gold  and  John  H.  Jones  for  coal ; 
J.  H.  Upton,  national  and  State  finances ;  S.  N. 
D.  North,  newspapers  and  periodicals ;  Freder- 
ick H.  Wines,  pauperism  and  crime ;  J.  D.  Le- 
land,  recorded  indebtedness;  Charles  E.  Taft, 
ship  building ;  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  transpor- 
tation ;  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  vital  statistics :  T. 
Campbell  Copeland,  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation. 
UNITED  STATES,  FINANCES  OF  THE. 
The  published  statements  of  the  Treasury  show 
another  year  of  financial  ease.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  compared  with 
those  of  the  previous  year,  were  as  follow  : 


SOURCE  OF  RECEIPT. 


Internal  reTenoe 

Customs 

Bales  of  public  lands 

Tax  on  circulation  of  na- 
tional banks 

Bepayment  of  interest  by 
Padflc  railways 

Sinking  tand  &f  Pacific 
railways 

Customs  fees,  fines,  etc. . 

Fees,  consular  and  IumIs  . 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  Go7- 
emment  property 

Profit  on  coinage  of  sil- 
ver dollars 

Profit  on  other  coinage  . . 

Kevenues  of  District  of 
Columbia 

Tax  on  seal  skins 

Pees  on  letters  patent  . . . 

Miscellaneous 

Total  net  receipts  . . . 


AMOUNT,  VBAK  KfDIHO 


J«mW,1888. 

$124,296,871  98 

219,091,178  68 

11,208,017  28 

1,748,566  85 

681,696  96 

1,170.881  48 
1,097.448  80 
2,867,295  28 

865,877  86 

8,852,207  44 
1,085,487  04 

8,650,850  81 

817.500  00 

1,166,158  76 

8,828,157  45 


$879,266,074  76 


JuM  10,  18M. 

$180,881,518  98 

838,882,741  69 

8,088,651  T9 

1,066,087  16 

608,764  78 

1,281,184  SB 
1,118,020  TO 
8,288,548  99 

895,580  48 

9,860.880  90 

814,988  89 

8,588,950  69 

817,500  00 

1,144,514  60 

8,148,644  76 


$887,050,068  84 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  periods  have 
been  as  follow : 


OBJECT  OF  EXPENDI- 

AMOUNT,  TSA.R  KHDOKI 

TURE. 

JttM  ao,  1888. 

JoM  ao^  1881. 

Congress  •....•...•...«• 

$^89^,116  81 

10,888,470  85 

4,581,828  68 

1,508,461  40 

7,004,848  89 

8t,518,08r  88 

8,818,890  04 

18,608,147  61 

6,249,807  87 

80,288,606  77 

4,Sn,649  94 
4,878,118  48 

8,270.842  46 
44,715,007  47 
41,84^721  19 

$207,924,801  18 

$7,015,664  96 

Executive  department .  . 
Judiciary 

18,242,487  67 
4,468^328  61 

Foreign  intercourse 

Improving    rivers     and 

harbors 

Other  expenses  military 

establishment 

Constructing    new   war 

vessels  

1,897,685  78 
11,808,896  70 
88,826,974  15 

6.680,958  96 

Other  expenses  naval  es- 
tablishment   

Indians 

15,747,866  88 
6,898,807  78 

Pensions . . .' 

87.624,779  11 

Construction    of   public 
buildings,       including 
Piles  

^883,894  46 

District  of  Columbia 

Premiums  on  bonds  pur- 
chased   

Interest  on  public  debt  . . 
MlsoeUaneous 

6,248,669  99 

17,898,862  66 
41,001,4(14  29 
44,478,089  00 

Total  net  expenditures. 

$299,288,978  86 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  condition 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  past  two  years : 


ITKMS. 


Dm.  11,  186B. 


Dae.  SI,  IMt. 


000,000 ;  and  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  for  the 
year  and  this  balance,  the  Treasury  has  pur- 
chased in  the  market  bonds  of  the  interest-bear^ 
ing  debt  of  the  United  States  as  follow : 


Attta: 

Oold  coin  and  bnlHon 

Standard  siWer  dollars  and 
bnlilon 

United  S^tatet  notes 

Trade  dollars  and  bnllion  . . 

National-bank  notes 

Deposits  in  national-bank 
depositories 

National-bank  notes  in  pro- 
cess of  redemption 

Bonds,  intenst,  checks,  etc. 

Minor  coins 

Fractional  sUrer  coins 

Total  

Oold  certificates 

i^ilver  certificates 

Note  certificates    

Matured  debt  and  interest . 

Bevenaes  for  United  States 
notes  (gold) 

Fund  for  redemption  na- 
tional-bank notea 

Public  disbursing  officers  . . 

Balance 


$824,778,667    I        $818,818,948 


Total 


269,181,810 

41,12«%860 

6,09<^796 

848,828 

52,890,164 

8,724.728 

Sb6,99S 

78,888 

28,6&&.458 

$711,600,687 

$12U,h88,448 

246,219,999 

1U,2S<),000 

18,806,802 

100,000,000 

92.867,9U 

48,74(^276 
84,870,060 

$711,660,687 


DKSCRIFTION  OF 
BONDS. 


298490,040 

15.678,925 

6,074,687 

188,258 

40,989,864 

4,867,102 

562,605 

88,775 

81,927,928 


Four-per-cent  fund- 
ed loan  of  1907  ... 

Four  and  one  half 
per  cents,  of  1891 . 


Aggregate 


Prindpw. 


$88,106,400  $10,986,757  78 

68,568,050       6,866,604  87 

$120,674,4501  $17,292,868  65 


prlM. 


$188-6+ 
107  7+ 


$696,771,961 

$122,985,889 

282,949,078 

9.000,000 

18,086,088 

100,000,000 

74,604,789 
42,589,826 
52,606,846 


The  premium  paid  on  the  four  per  cents,  was 
such  tnat  if  the  bonds  had  been  purchased  at 
that  price  for  an  investment  they  would  have 
yielded  the  purchaser  the  equivalent  of  an  an- 
nual interest  of  only  2*16  per  cent.,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  a  Government  bond  having 
eighteen  years  to  run  and  bearing  2*16  per  cent, 
interest  per  annum  could  be  sold  at  par — the 
highest  credit  perhaps  attained  by  any  State, 
municipality,  or  corporation  of  modem  times. 
The  changes  in  the  interest-bearing  debt  within 
the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  as  follow : 


$690,771,961 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  receipts  collected 
by  the  Government  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease of  those  from  internal  revenue  and  cus- 
toms sources.  The  amount  received  from  the 
latter  is  the  greatest  collected  therefrom  in  any 
one  year  in  the  history  of  the  Government.  Of 
the  receipts  from  the  subjects  of  taxation  under 
the  internal  revenue  laws  the  following  are  the 
principal  sources  and  the  amounts  received  there- 
from for  the  past  two  years : 


CHARACTER  OF  DKBT. 


Four  per  cen|s.  due  1907 

Four  and  one  half  per  cents,  due 

1891 

Navy  pension  ftind.  8  per  cent. . . . 


OUTSTANDIlfO 


so,  188S.  I  Job*  SO,  18SS. 

1 


$714,81^450,  $676,214,990 


882,207,(150     189.689,000 
14,000,000       14.000,000 


ToUl  Interest-bearing  debt...   $950,522,50«)  $829,858,990 


PRINCIPAL  OBJECTS  OP 
TAXATION. 


nsOAL  TEAS  XKDINO 


JniM  10,  ISflS. 


Distilled  spirits  ;  $69JB06,166  41 

If  anufiu^tured  tobacco '    8i).662,481  52 

Fermented  liquors 28,824.218  48 

Oleomargarine 864,1:19  88 


Job*  so,  1889. 


$744)18.206  88 

8l.866,S60  42 

28.728,885  26 

694,247  91 


Of  the  receipts  from  customs  during  the  same 
period  the  amounts  have  been  derived  mainly 
Bs  follows: 


PRINCIPAL  OBJECTS  OF 
TAXATION. 

Sugar,  molasBes,  etc 

Wool,  and  roannfkctnres  of. . . 

t*llk,  manuflu;tnres  of 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufiict- 

ures  of  

Flax,  bemp^  jute,  etc,  manu- 

fiictnres  of 

Cotton  manufactures 

Tobacco,  and  inanolkctures  of. 
Liquors  and  wines  


nSCAL  TBAB   ENDINO 


J«M  10,  1888. 


$.^2,007,879  89 
86.942,607  24 
16,851,685  48 

81,888,882  45 

10,802.095  82 

11,491,81*7  37 

9,784.9»7  85 

7,668,244  19 


JuiM  M,  188f. 

$55,995,187  10 
41,855,888  81 
17,842,571  54 

16,909,840  15 

11,409,548  48 

10,641,969  54 

11,194.486  68 

7,786399  87 


While  during  the  past  year  the  receipts  of  the 
Government  have  increased  nearly  $8,000,000, 
the  expenditures  have  meantime  increased  more 
than  f«Sl, 000,000,  but  there  was  still  a  surplus 
of  receipts  over  expenditures,  which,  excluuing 
amount  paid  for  premium  on  bonds  purcha^^d, 
amounted  to  $105,053,443.24.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Year  the  cash  balance  in  the  Ireasury 
over  ana  above  all  accrued  liabilities  was  $129,* 


No  account  is  taken  of  the  bonds  issued  to  the 
Pacific  railroads,  for  which  the  Government  owes 
only  a  contingent  liability.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain matured  obligations  not  yet  presented  for 
payment,  but  for  which  the  Treasury  holds  an 
equal  reserve  of  cash,  as  it  does  also  for  all  the 
outstanding  certificates  for  deposits  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  currency,  and  their  amounts,  therefore, 
need  not  here  be  considered.  There  are  outstand- 
ing, however,  of  United  States  legal-tender  notes 
overdue  $346,681,016,  against  which  the  Treas- 
ury holds  but  $100,000,000  reserve.  There  is  also 
without  any  reserve  an  amount  of  $6,916,690.47 
fractional  currency  not  yet  redeemed,  of  which 

Srobably  but  little  ever  will  be  presented  for  re- 
emption. 

The  principal  of  the  public  debt,  then,  out- 
standing June  30,  1889,  may  be  thus  stated : 

Interest-bearing  debt,  as  abo7e $829,858,990  00 

Legal-tender  notes  in  excess  of  reserve  ....       246,6S1 .016  00 
Fractional  currency 6,916,600  47 

Total  principal  In  excess  of  reserve. . . .  $1,083,451,696  4T 

At  the  same  time  the  Treasurv  held  a  cash 
balance  in  excess  of  all  demand  obligations,  ex- 
cept for  the  legal  tender-notes,  of  $96,000,000,  of 
which  $25,000,000  was  fractional  silver  coin, 
leaving  $71,000,000  as  an  available  balance,  of 
which  $48,000,000  was  on  deposit  with  national 
bank  depositaries.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  balance  could  with  safety  and  advantage  be 
used,  in  the  further  purchase  of  bonds  in  con- 
nection with  the  constantly  accruing  surplus, 
and  it  is  now  being  so  applied,  and  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  Government  at  the  close  o( 
the  calendar  year,  Dec.  31,  1889,  was  but  $765,- 
273,950. 
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National    Banks. — The  popularity  of   the  increase,  the  public  having  lost  during  the  year 

national  -  bank  system  has  been  shown  by  an  $18,000,000  in  gold  and  $30,000,000  in  notes, 

increase  in  the  volume  of  business  in  its  every  while  to  its  ownership  has  been  added  $56,000,- 

department  excepting  that  of  circulation.    The  000  of  silver.    Altogether,  there  was  a  loss  in 

number  of  banks  in  operation  Oct.  31,  1889,  gold  of  $25,000,000,  m  notes  of  $41,000,000,  and 

was  3,819,  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  a  gain  of  $33,000,000  in  silver,  a  net  loss  of  $33,- 

time  since  the  organization  of  the  system,  and  000,000  as  stated. 

their  capital  stock  amounted  to  $602,000,000.        Coinage. — During  the  year  ending  June  30» 

Of  these  banks,  211,  having  a  capital  of  $21,240,-  1889,  there  was  deposited  of  gold  at  the  several 

000,  were  organized  during  the  year.    In  this  mints  and  assay  offices,  exclusive  of  redeposits, 

increase  Texas  leads  all  other  States,  having  put  2,264,833.425  standard  ounces  (nine  tenths  fine), 

into  operation  during  the  year  36  new  ranks,  of  the  coining  value  of  $42,136,435.   Of  the  gold 

with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,200,000,  no  other  thus  deposited,  there  was  of  the  product  of  the 

State  organizmg  in  that  time  half  as  many  or  mines  of  the  United  States  $31,444,778,  against 

investing  half  as  much  in  capital ;  but,  if  rela-  an  amount  deposited  the  previous  year  of  $32,- 

tive  populations  are  considered,  the  new  State  406,306,  indicating  a  decline  in  the  gold  product 

of   Washington,  with  an  increase  of  thirteen  of  this  country  during  the  last  year  of  about 

banks  during  the  year,  shows  the  greatest  in-  $1,000,000.    Of  foreign  gold  coin  and  bullion 

crease  of  banking  facilities  of  any  State.    For  there  was  deposited  $o,58i3,992,  against  a  deposit 

relative  amount  of  capital  invested,  it  is  now  the  previous  year  of  $36,337,927,  a  falling  off  in 

hardly  a  second  to  any  State  in  the  Union.  the  foreien  gold  which  found  its  way  to  the 

Clrcalatlon. — The  changes  in  the  circulation  mints  and  assay  offices  of  this  country  of  nearly 

of  the  currencv  during  the  past  year  have  been  $30,000,000  during  the  year, 
marked  by  a  decrease  of  the  circulation  of  na-        The  total  gold  coimu^e  executed  during  the 

tional-bank  notes  and  an  increase  in  that  of  past  year  amounted  to  $^,543,910,  being  $2,820,- 

silver  certificates.     The  amount  of  national-  260  less  than  during  the  previous  fiscal  year.    In 

bank  notes  outstanding  for  which  bonds  were  addition  to  the  coinage  executed,  there  were 

held  by  the  Treasury  on  Oct.  31,  1889,  including  manufactured  of    fine  gold    bars    $22,241,121, 

notes  of  national  gold  banks,  was  $130,207,285,  against  $51,765,436  during  the  previous  year, 
a  decrease  in  circulation  during  the  year  of  $22,-        The  act  of  May  26, 18^,  provides  for  the  ex- 

159,043.    This  decrease  has  been  mainly  due  t^  change  of  gold  coin  at  its  nominal  value  for  the 

the  desire  of  the  banks  to  regain  possession  of  fine  gold  bars  at  par,  thus  saving  to  the  depositor 

their  security  bonds,  that  they  might  be  disposed  any  loss  arising  irom  the  worn  condition  of  the 

of  at  the  high  market  rates  that  have  prevailed,  coins  exchanged.    This  provision  offers  a  small 

The  enforced  circulation  of  the  silver  certificates  premium  for  the  exportation  of  bars,  as  they  can 

of  low  denomination  has  caused  an  increase  in  be  paid  for  in  light-weight  coins,  at  their  face 

them  to  the  displacement  of  other  forms  of  cur-  value,  though  purchased  abroad  at  their  bullion 

rency,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  below.  value,  and,  in  case  of  any  demand  for  gold  in 

To  arrive  at  the  total  currency  of  the  country,  Europe,  the  bars  held  by  the  Treasury  are  sure 

the  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  his  annual  report,  to  be  the  first  supply  drawn  upon,  being  made 

takes  his  own  estimate  of  the  metallic  stock,  the  cheapest  in  the  market.     Bullion  dealers 

and  adds  thereto  the  total  amount  of  gold  and  have  discovered  this  advantage,  and  have  fur- 

sUver  certificates  outstanding,  thus  duplicating  nished  of  these  bars  for  exportation  during  the 

to  that  extent  the  amount  of  currency  actually  year  $57,707,812,  against  $15,846.96  in  the  pre- 

in  circulation,  as  the  certificate  and  the  bullion  ceding  year. 

held  for  its  redemption  can  not  both  be  in  circu-        This  movement  of  gold  from  the  country  be- 

lation  at  one  time.    Eliminating  these  amounts,  gan  about  May  1,  18o8,  and  from  that  date  to 

the  Treasurer  shows  results  as  follow :  Sept.  30,  1889,  the  latest  report,  the  value  of  the 


CURRENCY. 


OataUndlog. 


Jane  80, 1S88 : 

Gold 

Silver 

Notes 


$70fS.81 8,895  00 
886,572,885  85 
(K)e,512.9fi0  82 


In  TrtMory. 


$108,610,178  46 
79,928.468  70 
4^787,874  89 


In  dicolaSioB. 


Total I     $1,698,904,649  67 

June  80, 1889 : 

Gold I 

Silver I 

Notes 


$819,271,516  05 


$512,208,682  M 
806,649;M6  65 
660.77^0e4  4& 

$1,879,688,188  «2 


$680,068,505  00 
420.548.929  00 
56^482,986  47 


Total $l,666,09^420  47 


$186,257,490  79 
67,792.586  62 
84,498,608  05 

$278,548,585  86 


$498,80&0U  SI 
862,766,842  i& 
580,989,478  42 


$1,8d7,651,885  11 


As  $100,000,000  of  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  is 
held  to  meet  payment  of  United  States  notes, 
strictlv  speaking,  that  amount  should  be  taken 
in  each  case  from  the  available  amount  of  gold 
in  the  Treasury.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  state- 
ment that  there  has  l)een  in  the  aggregate  a 
shrinkage  of  about  $33,000,000  in  the  currency 
of  the  country  during  the  past  year,  taking  into 
account  the  amount  in  the  Treasury,  while  out- 
side the  Treasury  alone  there  has  been  a  small 


gold  bars  shipped  amounted  to  $61,435,989,  eon- 
signed  to  countries  as  follow :  Prance,  $27,692,- 
855;  England,  $18,717,087;  Germany,  $15,026,- 
047 ;  total,  $61,435,989.  Most  of  these  shipments 
took  place  when  sight  exchange  on  London  was 
worth  in  New  York  from  $4.88i  to  $4.89  per 
pound  sterling,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  at  pres- 
ent prices  of  transportation,  rates  of  interest, 
and  insurance,  it  would  pay  no  one  to  ship  gold 
abroad  when  the  pound  sterling — ^whose  par  is 
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$4.866— is  quoted  les?  than  94.88  sight  in  New  four  years  as  chief,  with  the  rank  of  commodore. 
York.  Though  hardly  one  third  of  the  gold  These  bureaus  are  named:  Navigation,  Equip- 
shipped  apparently  went  to  France,  as  a  matter  ment  and  Recruiting,  Ordnance,  Yards  and 
of  lact  most  of  it  must  have  gone  to  that  country.  Docks,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Provisions  and 
The  Bank  of  England  pays  tor  gold  onl^  778. 9a.  Clothing,  Steam  Engineering,  Construction  and 
an  ounce  (British  standard),  and  sells  it  at  T7»,  Repair.  For  some  years  the  conviction  has  been 
lO^d,  an  ounce,  equivalent  to  a  coinage  charge  forcing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  all  interested  in 
of  l^d  per  ounce,  so  that  the  price  of  exchange  naval  affairs  that  before  proceeding  further  in 
in  New  York  would  have  to  be  nearly  $4.S9  the  restoration  of  a  navy,  a  thorough  reorgan- 
before  it  would  be  profitable  to  ship  gold,  ization  of  the  Na^'y  Department  was  needed, 
and  that  price  has  not  often  been  reached.  Under  the  old  organization  it  was  found  almost 
Bullion  dealers  in  London,  however,  could  take  an  impossibility  to  arrange  and  classify  the  new 
any  price  above  77«.  9d,  at  a  profit,  and  as  New  supplies  and  sources  of  supply  needed  for  the 
York  was  a  debtor  to  London,  and  London  a  creation  of  new  fleets  and  to  continue  the  work 
debtor  to  Paris,  specie  for  New  York  debts  pay-  of  increasing  the  navy.  During  the  past  year 
able  in  London  was  sent  immediately  to  Pans  to  an  order  was  issued  recasting  tne  duties  of  the 
meet  the  payment  of  London  debts  due  in  that  several  bureaus  and  concentrating  under  one 
city.  The  condition  of  trade  marks'  this  as  a  bureau,  wherever  possible,  that  which  had  for- 
natural  channel  for  the  flow  of  specie,  and  the  raerly  been  scattered  among  several.  In  general, 
bank  reports  confirm  it.  During  the  nine  months  the  new  organization  groups  the  duties  of  con- 
endiug  Sept  18, 1889,  the  Bank  of  England  in-  struction,  equipment,  and  supply  logically  and 
creas^  its  coin  reserve'  but  $7,000,000,  while  systematically  among  several  bureaus,  and  places 
during  the  same  period  the  Bank  of  France  in-  tne  j>ersannel  of  the  navy,  the  training,  drill- 
creased  its  stock  of  gold  $63,790,082.  ing,  inspection,  and  discipline  of  officers  and 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Bank  of  France  and  men  unaer  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Another 
the  Bank  of  Germany  have  for  some  time  been  important  and  new  feature  of  tne  reorganization 
gradually  increasing  their  gold  reserve,  even  of-  of  the  departmental  work  is  that  constituting 
lering  a  slight  premium  or  advantage  to  secure  the  chiefs  of  the  five  bureaus  that  have  to  do 
that  metal.  But  the  unusual  shipment  of  gold  with  the  preparation  of  material,  yards  and 
from  this  country  to  France  was  partly  owing  to  docks,  ordnance,  equipment,  construction,  and 
the  demand  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  specie  steam  engineering  to  be  ex-officto  a  board  for  the 
with  which  to  meet  the  letters  of  credit  and  design,  construction,  and  equipment  of  new 
drafts  taken  abroad  by  the  visitors  from  this  ships.  One  effect  of  the  order  will  be  to  make 
country  to  the  Exposition,  of  whom  it  is  known  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  correspond  to  the  ad- 
there  were  over  175,000,  and  whose  expenses  and  jutant-general's  office  in  the  War  Department  in 
purchases  would  hardly  have  aggregated  less  the  control  of  the  entire  personnel  of  the  organ- 
than  $75,000,000,  probably  much  more,  and  to  ization.  The  order  brings  together  for  consulta- 
meet  this  extraordinary  demand  very  naturally  tion  all  who  are  directly  concerned  with  plans 
recourse  would  be  had  to  the  shipment  of  specie,  and  details  for  new  vessels,  their  construction, 
the  exchange  of  other  products  showing  no  bal-  ec^uipment,  machinery,  and  armament,  and  ad- 
ance  in  favor  of  this  country  to  supply  the  de-  mits  of  the  fixing  of  responsibility  at  once  where 
ficiencv.  The  present  outlook,  however,  indi-  it  belongs.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  any  longer 
cates  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  this  gold  is  being  that  one  bureau  is  waiting  for  another  to  reach 
returned  to  this  country.  a  conclusion. 

The  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  has  been  car-  Loss  of  Yessels. — During  the  year  the  old 

ried  on  as  required  by  law.    The  average  London  wooden  vessels  have  been  considerably  reduced 

price  of  silver  during  the  year  has  ^n  42'5c2.  in  number.    In  March  the  severest  disaster  that 

an  ounce  sterling.     At  this  price  the  bullion  has  befallen  the  navy  in  recent  years  took  place 

value  of  the  silver  dollar  is  72  cents.     There  at  Apia,  Samoa.    (See  Samoa.)    The  "  Juniata  " 

was  coined  during  the  fiscal  year  $38,798,860  of  and  the  "  Quinnebaug,"  two  third-rate  ships, 

these  dollars,  at  a  seignorage  or  profit  of  $9,870,-  have  been  stricken  from  the  naval  list  as  unfit  for 

062,  the  silver  in  the  coins  costing,  in  gold,  that  further  service.    The  "  Brooklyn  "  and  the  "  Os- 

amount  less  than  the  face  value  oi  the  silver  dol-  sipee  '*  were  at  first  ordered  to  be  repaired,  but, 

lar  coined.    Since  the  passage  of  the  silver  dollar  upon  opening  them  up  for  the  necessary  work* 

authorizing  act  in  1878  the  price  of  the  silver  in  they  were  found  to  be  so  far  gone  that  a  resur- 

a  standard  dollar  has  averaged  $0,822,  and  the  vey  decided  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  repair 

total  seignorage  or  profit  has  been  $56,349,737.  them. 

The  total  number  of  pieces  coined  to  Nov.  1,  New  Yessels. — The  work  of   rebuilding*  the 

1889,  was  343,638,001,  of  which  about  60,000,000  navy  and  replacing  the  worn-out  wooden  craft 

were  in  circulation,  277,000,000  held  for  payment  by  modem  steel  vessels  goes  steadily  on,  and 

of  certificates  outstanding,  and  6,000,000  held  in  duringthe  year  the  following  have  been  launched: 

the  Treasury  in  excess  of  certificates  issued.    The  **  Philadelphia,"  "  San  Francisco,'*  "  Gushing," 

total  number  of  pieces  coined  previous  to  1878  "  Newark,   and  "  Concord."     The  "  Baltimore," 

was  less  than  9,000,000,  and  for  twenty-five  years  •*  Charleston,"  "  Yorktown,"  and  "  Petrel "  have 

at  least  none  of  them  had  been  in  circulation,  been  commissioned  for  sea  service,  and  have  un- 

As  the  coinage  is  compulsory,  it  must  go  on  until  dergone  their  official  trials.     The  **  Baltimore," 

further  legislation  shall  talce  away  the  compul-  of  4,400  tons,  showed  at  her  first  trial  8,977*88 

sory  provisions  of  the  act.  horse-power,  19*57  knots  average  speed  for  four 

UNITED  STATES  NAYY.    The  Navy  De-  hours,  and  20-2  knots  speed  during  the  best  hour 

partment  is  divided  into  eight  bureaus,  each  of  of  the  four.   As  the  horse-power  marked  a  slight 

which  is  supervised  by  an  officer  appointed  for  deficiency  (22*12)  below  the  contract  requirement. 
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the  contractor,  at  his  own  rec^uest,  was  given  an-  four  8-inch  rifles,  mounted  in  Hichbom  barbette 
other  trial,  which  proved  a  brilliant  success.  The  turrets ;  sixteen  4-inch  rapid-fire  guns,  protected 
horse-power  in  the  second  trial  was  somewhat  in  by  segmental  steel  shields ;  and  twenty  rapid-fire 
excess  of  the  contract  requirement,  the  average  and  machine  guns.  There  will  be  also  six  tor- 
speed  for  four  hours  being  20*1  knots,  and  the  pedo  tubes  and  a  torpedo  defense  of  steel-ring 
highest  speed  for  one  hour  being  20*39.  This  nets  carried  by  outrigger  booms, 
result  is  unparalleled  by  any  war  vessel  in  the  Cruisers  7  and  8,  for  which  $2,200,000  was  ap- 
world  having  a  displacement  equal  to  that  of  the  propriated,  were  advertised  for ;  but  as  there 
**  Baltimore."  The  "  Charleston,"  of  3,730  tons,  were  no  bids  within  the  sum  allowed,  it  was  de- 
shows  6,666*2  horse-power,  18*2  knots  average  cided  to  build  them  at  the  navy  yards  at  Brook- 
speed  for  four  hours,  and  18'3  knots  during  the  lyn  and  Norfolk.  These  vessels  are  designed 
best  hour  of  the  four.  This  was  not  equal  to  the  for  very  high  speed  and  very  powerful  engines 
performance  of  her  prototype,  an  English  vessel  are  needed.  The  machinery  is  to  be  built  for 
built  for  use  by  the  Japanese  Government;  but  both  ships  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  The 
the  vessel  was  nevertheless  accepted,  and  is  in  engines  are  of  the  twin-screw,  vertical,  triple- 
commission  as  flagship  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  expansion  type,  to  develop  10,000  horse-power  at 
The  "  Yorktown,"  of  1,700  tons,  developed  3,398'3  full  speed  when  making  164  revolutions  with  160 
horse-power,  15*6  knots  average  speea,  and  16'4  pounds  pressure.  A  speed  of  19  knots  is  ex- 
knots  speed  during  the  best  hour  of  the  four,  pected.  They  have  poop  and  forecastle  decks. 
At  a  subsequent  steam  trial,  the  speed  obtained  with  an  open  gun-deck  between.  They  are  300 
was  17'2  knots.  During  the  cruise  of  this  vessel,  feet  lonp^,  42  feet  beam,  and,  at  18  feet  draught, 
as  one  of  the  squadron  of  evolution,  she  has  are  to  displace  3,183  tons.  They  have  protective 
proved  herself  of  a  very  satisfactory  type  in  all  steel  decks  2|  inches  thick  on  slopes  amidships, 
important  particulars,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  2  inches  on  slopes  at  ends,  and  1  inch  on  flat.  A 
very  wise  move  is  being  made  in  duplicating  cofl!er  dam  is  worked  along  the  water  line  next 
her  in  the  "  Concord "  and  the  **  Bennington."  the  outside  plating  in  the  coal-bunker  on  the 
The  "  Petrel,"  of  870  tons  displacement,  the  slope  of  the  protective  deck,  which  will  be  filled 
smallest  of  the  new  vessels,  in  spite  of  several  at-  with  woodite.  The  rig  is  that  of  a  two-masted 
tempts  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  her  contract,  schooner,  and  the  main  battery  consists  of  one 
did  not  succeed  m  developing  the  required  horse-  6-inch  rifle,  ten  4-inch  rapid-fire  guns,  with  7 
power.  Her  mean  speea  was  11*55  knots,  and  machine  guns  and  6  torpedo  tubes, 
the  maximum  speed  for  one  hour  12'85  knots.  Cruisers  9,  10,  and  11,  of  2,000  tons  displace- 
In  reference  to  tnese  speed  trials,  it  appears  that  ment,  are  to  make  17  knots,  and  are  being  built 
abroad  among  contemporary  vessels  of  the  same  by  contract  at  Boston  and  Baltimore.  Their 
classes  of  the  three  that  did  not  come  up  to  the  machinery  is,  in  general  terms,  like  that  for  the 
contract,  some  few  may  be  found  whose  record  3,000-ton* cruisers  and  5,400  horse-power  are  to 
trial  shows  a  figure  slightly  in  excess.  The  cus-  be  developed,  with  185  revolutions  and  160 
tom  prevailing  abroad  is  to  force  the  engines  on  pounds  steam  pressure.  Their  general  deck  ar- 
theirsteamingtrials  so  far  that,  when  put  toevery-  rangements  and  rig  are  also  like  the  3,()00-ton 
day  use,  they  are  found  to  have  been  overtaxed,  vessels,  while  their  dimensions  are  somewhat 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  most  of  our  new  ves-  'smaller,  being  257  feet  length,  37  feet  beam,  14i 
sels  have,  at  later  trials  or  in  later  service,  sur-  feet  draught  The  main  armament  is  eight  A- 
passed  their  own  record  on  the  contract  trial,  inch  and  two  6-inch  rapid-fire,  breech-loading 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  usual  experience  rifles,  with  a  secondary  battery  of  ten  machine 
with  European  vessels  is  just  the  other  way.  and  small-caliber  rapid-fire  guns,  with  six  How- 
The  general  results  prove  that  both  designers  ell  torpedo  launching  ports, 
and  contractors  have  Kept  abreast  of  the  extraor-  Gunooats  5  and  6,  of  1,000  tons,  are  also  under 
dinary  developments  in  ship  building  since  the  contract,  and  are  to  cost  $350,000  each.  They 
earlier  cruisers  wQre  laid  down.  •  are  to  be  propelled  by  twin-screw  engines  to  de- 
An  important  change  was  made  in  the  designs  velop  1,6(K{  horse-power,  and  a  speed  of  14 
of  the  armored  cruiser  of  7,500  tons  as  she  was  knots.  Their  lengtn  is  184^  feet,  beam  32  feet, 
originally  classed.  Her  tonnage  has  been  in-  draught  12  feet,  at  which  they  are  to  displace 
creased  to  8,150  tpns,  to  accommodate  the  addi-  1,050  tons.  They  carry  a  heavy  battery,  in  pro- 
tional  armor  and  to  correspond,  as  closely  as  portion  to  their  tonnage,  consisting  of  eight  4- 
possible,  to  the  best  type  of  armored  cruiser  inch  rapid-fire  rifles  and  six  guns  in  the  second- 
abroad.  Her  hull  is  to  be  of  steel,  not  sheathed,  ary  battery.  They  carry  a  large  supply  of  coal, 
with  double-bottom  and  close  sub-division  to  a  which  with  economy  can  carry  them  five  thou- 
poiftt  well  above  the  water  line.  Protection  of  sand  miles.  They  are  to  have  a  complement  of 
the  hull  is  to  be  afforded  by  means  of  a  curved  150  men,  and  are  rigged  as  two-masted  schoonersi. 
steel  deck,  six  inches  thick  in  its  heaviest  por-  The  practice  cruiser,  for  the  use  of  naval  ca- 
tions and  extending  five  feet  below  the  water  dets,  is  intended  to  embody  complete  facilities 
line.  Below  this  protection  deck  are  to  be  placed  for  practical  instructions  in  seamanship,  in  ord- 
the  propelling  apparatus,  steering  gear,  maga-  nance,  torpedoes,  and  steam  engineering,  while 
zines,  shell  rooms,  and  all  that  are  ordinarily  retaining  a  good  fighting  efliciency  for  general 
styled  the  vitals  of  the  ship.  An  armor-belt  at  service.  Iler  rig  is  that  of  a  barkehtine.  She  is 
the  water  line,  three  inches  thick,  extends  the  180  feet  long,  32  feet  beam,  and  at  115  feet 
entire  length  of  the  vessel,  three  feet  above  and  draught  displaces  835  tons.  Her  machinery  is 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  vessel  will  similar  to  that  of  the  1,000-ton  vessels,  her  speed 
be  driven  by  twin  screws,  and  the  four  engines  13  knots.  She  has  four  4-inch  rapid-fire  guns, 
will  be  so  arranged  that  only  two  will  be  used  seven  machine  guns,  and  one  above-water  train- 
for  cruising  at  low  speed.    The  battery  is  to  be  ing  torpedo  tube. 
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Important  alterations  have  been  made  for  the  lenrth  188  feet,  depth  10  feet,  extreme  draught 
coast-defense  ship  "  Monterey,"  now  bnilding  by  of  null  4  feet  4  inches,  below  which,  however, 
the  Union  Iron  Works  at  win  Francisco.  The  the  rudder  extends.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
barbette  tvpe  of  turret  designed  by  Naval-Con-  new  boat  are  her  exceedingly  fine  lines,  light 
structor  liichborn  has  been  substituted  for  the  draught,  balanced  rudder,  and  overhung  guard- 
original  English-design  turret.  Two  12-inch  rails  to  protect  the  twin  screws, 
guns  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  110-ton  After  a  long  delay,  waiting  for  the  valve-gear 
16-inch  gun,  a  10-inch  gun  replaces  the  12-inch  of  the  pneumatic  guns  to  be  put  in  thorough  or- 
of  the  old  plan,  and  the  15-inch  dynamite  gun  der  for  trial,  the  "  Vesuvius  "  was  finally  re- 
is  abandoned.  The  changes  in  the  armament  ported  ready,  and  the  trial  for  rapidity  of  fire 
demonstrate  that  the  present  naval  rigime  have  and  also  for  ascertaining  the  capacity  of  the  sys- 
little  faith  in  large-caliber  guns,  which  are  un-  tem  for  maintaining  the  rapidity  for  a  given 
wieldy  and  only  suitable  tor  harbor  defense,  time  was  held  in  October.  This  trial  was  satis- 
The  value  of  the  dynamite  gun  is  not  sufficiently  factory,  15  shots  being  fired  in  16  minutes  and 
determined  to  make  its  adoption  wise.  50  seconds,  and  the  air-reservoir  capacity  was 

Decided  changes  have  been  made  in  the  con-  found  to  be  ample  for  firing  80  sheUs — ^all  the 

struction  plans  of  the  double-turreted  monitors  vessel  can  carry — without  stopping  to  fill  the 

"  Puritan    and "  Amphitrite."    Their  armament  reservoirs.     This   is   double    the   capacity  de- 

and  armored  protection  are  greatly  increased,  and  manded  by  the  contract,  and  the  rapidity  was 

the  quarters  of  officers  and  crew  have  been  made  nearly  twice  as  great  as  was  required.    This  type 

more  comfortable   and  roomy.    For  the  four  of  gun  is  an  important  adjunct  to  other  means 

10-inch  guns  of  the  "  Puritan,'*  in  roller-base  of  torpedo  defense  and  long-range  armor-picrc- 

turrcts,  lowT  12-inch  guns  in  barbette  turrets  ing  guns  in  any  system  of  narbor  defense  that 

have  been  substituted,  and  instead  of  the  hurri-  may  be  adopted. 

cane  deck  a  superstructure  is  built  between  the  Gnns  ana  Projeetlles. — The  number  of  high- 
barbette  turrets.  The  **  Monadnock,"  at  Mare  powered  steel  cannon  for  the  navy  completed  to 
Island  Navy  Yard,  is  also  to  undergo  similar  date  is :  5-inch,  2 ;  6-inch,  46 ;  8-inch,  8 ;  10-inch, 
alterations.  8.    Besides  these,  nine  guns  are  in  course  of  oon- 

The  record  of  the  "  Dolphin,"  one  of  the  first  struction,  complete  sets  of  forgings  for  them 
as  well  as  the  smallest  of  the  first  lot  of  steel  having  been  received.  All  the  completed  guns 
vessels,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  have  oeen  tested,  and  as  this  type  of  ^n  has 
proofs  of  the  ability  of  the  American  artisan  proved  satisfactory,  no  change  in  design  has 
and  of  the  excellence  of  his  work.  In  the  course  oeen  made.  The  standanl  muzzle  velocity  of 
of  her  58,000  miles  of  cruising  shd  was  under  these  guns  remains  at  2,000.  feet  a  second ;  but 
steam  9,000  hours,  during  which  she  stopped  experimental  firing  with  American-made  powder, 
for  repairs  but  once,  and  then  for  only  two  hours,  using  a  charge  of  less  than  one-half  the  weight 
Nor  is.  this  record  the  less  remarkable  in  view  of  of  tne  projectile,  shows  that  this  can  easily  be 
the  confident  predictions  with  which  at  the  out-  increased  to  2,100  feet  a  second,  without  un- 
set of  her  career  the  official  condemnation  of  due  strains,  and  with  only  a  slight  increase  of 
the  vessel  was  somewhat  prematurely  pronounced  pressure  above  that  now  adopted  for  service, 
by  both  expert  and  non-expert  judges.  The  final  twist  of  the  rifling  has  been  increased 

The  Squadron  of   Erolntion. — The  com-  from  one  turn  in  80  calibers,  as  used  in  the  ear- 

gletion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  new  ships  ena-  lier  6-inch  guns,  to  one  turn  in  25  calibers,  giving 

led  the  Squadron  of  Evolution  to  be  formed.  It  greater  steadiness  in  flight  and  the  power  to 

is  at  present  composed  of  the  '*  Chicago,"  the  use  longer  projectiles.    Forgings  for  seven  4-inch 

**  Atlanta,*'  the  "  Boston,"  and  the  **  Yorktown,"  rapid-fire  ^ns  have  been  ordered,  and  experi- 

and  its  principal  objects  are  to  modernize  tac-  ments  are  in  progress  for  testing  the  necessary 

tics  and  drills  to  suit   the  new  condition  of  powder  and  metallic  cartridge  cases.    Designs 

affairs.    A  large  amount  of  valuable  work  has  of  breech  mechanism  on  the  slotted-screw  sys- 

been  accomplished  in  this  squadron,  which  of-  tem,  and  on  the  Driggs-Sehrooder  system,  have 

fers  an  oppKortunity  to  put  to  a  practical  test  been  decided  upon  for  comparative  trial.    The 

much   that  has  heretofore  been    purely  theo-  Bethlehem    Iron  Company  has  virtually  com- 

retical,  owing  to  absence  of  material  for  experi-  pleted  its  plant  for  the  production  of  gun  forg- 

ment.    The  '*  Cushing,"  as  the  first  of  the  tor-  ings.  and  deliveries  are  now  made  with  consid- 

pedo  fieet  is  named,  was  launched  at  the  Ilerres-  erable  speed. 

nolf  works,  Bristol,  R.  I.,  on  Jan.  28.  The  type  The  manufacture  of  cast-iron  projectiles  has 
of  her  boiler  was,  at  the  request  of  the  contract-  proved  that  nothing  is  to  be  desired,  as  far  as 
ors,  changed  last  summer  to  that  of  the  Thorney-  cast  iron  is  concerned,  and  the  tendency  to  po- 
croft.  as  it  was  thought  that  higher  pressures  rosity  has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  over- 
could  be  maintained  by  using  this  type  than  by  come.  In  passing  through  steel  plates,  these 
that  of  any  American  pattern.  This  vessel  gets  projectiles  are  so  much  disrupted  that  it  is  proba- 
her  name  from  the  late  commander  William  B.  ble  that  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  head  will 
Cushing,  U.  S.  N.,  who  blew  up  the  Confederate  have  to  be  mmle. 

ram  **  Albemarle  "  at  Plymouth,  N.  C,  and  per-  Powder  made  for  6-inch  guns  has  given  most 
formed  other  daring  feats.  The  vessel  was  built  excellent  results,  but  that  for  the  8-inc'h  and  10- 
for  the  prime  purpose  of  discharging  auto- mo-  inch  guns  has  not  yet  given  entire  satisfaction ; 
bile  torpedoes  while  traveling  at  a  high  rate  of  that  is,  it  will  not  uniformly  give  2,000  feet  muz- 
speed.  The  guaranteed  speed  is  22  knots  an  zle  velocity,  with  a  chamber  pressure  of  15  tons, 
hour,  and  it  is  expectc<l  that  the  trials  will  de-  Square  black  powder  for  use  in  the  6-pounder 
yelop  a  rate  almost  touching  25  knots.  Her  and  8- pounder  rapid-fire  guns  has  been  made  in 
displacement  is  a  little  in  excess  of  100  tons,  considerable  quantities,  and,  although  it  answers 
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equally  for  either  gun,  the  more  satisfactory  ratus  has  been  introduced,  which  promises  to  be 
course  has  been  adopted  in  having  a  different  very  successfuL  The  tubes  for  this  torpedo,  as 
powder  made  for  each  caliber.  It  is  found  that  fitted  to  the  cruisers,  use  gunpowder  impulse 
powder  used  abroad  in  the  rapid-fire  guns,  for  projecting  the  torpedo,  a  device  much  supe- 
which  gave  high  velocities  with  a  charge  of  rior  to  the  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  telescopic 
about  one  third  of  the  weight  of  the  projectile,  rammer  sometimes  used.  Experiments  with  this 
will  not  bear  exposure  to  hygrometric  changes,  torpedo  for  accuracy  were  made  at  a  net  buoy^ 
and  for  that  reason  is  very  inconvenient  for  use  300  yards  distant,  which  was  struck  once  at'  ^ 
in  service.  Some  other  form  of  powder  must  be  inches  from  the  center,  once  fair  in  the  center, 
used,  the  weight  of  the  charge  remaining  as  and  once  6  feet  from  the  center.  A  fourth  shot^ 
usual,  or  about  half  that  of  the  projectile.  The  fired  at  900  yards,  to  determine  whether  there 
subject  of  smokeless  powders  is  being  thor-  was  any  deflection,  brought  up  absolutely  on  the 
oughly  inquired  into  at  the  torpedo  station  at  line  aimed  at.  The  metal  used  is  manganese 
Newport,  where  certain  of  the  commercial  ex-  bronze,  and  the  appearance  of  the  torpedo  when 
plosives  have  been  examined,  and  where  a  scien-  rushing  through  tne  water  is  that  of  a  magnifi- 
tific  investigation  is  in  progress.  Gun-cotton  cent  silver  fish.  The  Patrick  torpedo  trials  have 
has  been  manufactured  as  required,  and  the  cost  been  delayed  until  spring.  They  are  guaranteed 
of  making  it  has  been  reduced  enormously  to  make  20  knots  for  a  distance  of  1  statute  mile, 
through  usin^  cheaper  material  and  improving  to  carry  400  pounds  of  explosive  each,  and  to  be 
the  organization  of  labor.  Were  the  product  readily  manceuvred  by  means  of  electricity  from  a 
required  in  large  amounts,  the  price  could  be  designated  station.  The  Hall  torpedo  is  of  the 
lowered  still  more.  Further  experience  with  auto-raobile  type,  depending  upon  compressed 
this  explosive  as  the  burstine-charffe  of  shells,  air  for  motive  power.  Its  special  features  are 
induces  the  belief  that  it  can  be  used  safely  and  the  apparatus  for  regulating  the  submersion,  no 
advantageously.  assistance  being  derived  from  hydrostatic  press- 
Clark's  Deflecting  Target. — Preparations  ure.  A  pair  of  diving-fins  on  its  nose  cause  it 
for  the  trial  of  this  armor  occupied  much  time,  to  maintain  a  practically  horizontal  path  under 
owing  to  poor  facilities  for  handling  the  heavr  water,  the  fins  being  actuated  by  a  piston  worked 
weights  required,  and  when  the  actual  test  took  by  a  column  of  mercury.  A  governor  regulates 
place,  in  September,  it  only  served  to  demon-  tne  speed  of  the  torpedo,  which  must,  as  far  as 
strate  a  fatal  weakness  in  the  system  of  con-  possiole,  be  uniform,  this  uniformity  being  de- 
struction of  the  target.  A  single  shot  from  a  pended  upon  in  place  of  the  hydrostatic  press- 
10-inch  gun  in  the  vertical  plate  was  sufficient  ure.  This  torpedo  has  been  found  to  possess 
to  rupture  every  bolt  connecting  the  lower  de-  good  and  regular  speed,  and  the  lateral  steering 
fleeting  plate  with  the  vertical  armor,  this  rupt-  apparatus  has  worked  satisfactorily, 
ure  taking  place  from  tensile  strain  produced  Electric  Lighting. — At  an  early  date,  elec- 
by  forcing  up  the  metal  over  the  point  of  im-  trie  lighting  for  naval  vessels  began  to  attract 
pact.  the  attention  of  naval  experts,  and  in  1882  a 
Secondary  Batteries. — The  Hotchkiss  Ord-  special  appropriation  was  asked  for  a  trial  plant 
nance  Company  has  practically  overcome  the  on  board  ship ;  the  result  was  the  fitting  out  of 
difficulties  met  with  m  developing  the  manu-  the  "  Trenton,"  the  first  man-of-war  in  the  world 
facture  of  these  arms,  and  has  delivered  nineteen  to  be  lighted  by  electricity.  Since  that  time 
6-pounders,  twelve  3-pounders,  ten  1-poundei)^,  many  of  the  old  ships,  and  all  of  the  new  ones, 
thirty-two  37-millimetre  revolving  cannon,  and  have  received  plants.  Search  lights,  as  well  as 
48,0()0  rounds  of  ammunition.  An  order  has  incandescent  lights,  are  used;  and  it  has  been 
been  placed  for  ten  6-pounders  and  ten  3-pound-  found  that  the  material  and  apparatus  for  all 
ers,  with  their  ammunition.  In  addition  the  purposes  can  be  made  in  the  United  States, 
newer  gun  of  the  Driggs-Schroeder  pattern  has  Several  of  the  younger  officers  have  been  trained 
proved  so  excellent  that  a  similar  oruer  has  been  in  all  the  practical  details  of  installation  on 
placed  with  that  company.  board  ship,  and  there  is  now  a  small  corps  of 
The  New  Oun-Factory. — The  buildings  for  naval  experts  in  this  branch.  Electric  signals 
the  gun  factory  proper  are    practically  com-  by  means  of  electric  lights  have  been  the  subject 

Eleted.    The  large  110-ton  crane  is  not  yet  ready,  of  a  series  of   interesting  experiments.     The 

ut  the  40-ton  and  25-ton  cranes  work  satisfac-  regulation  red  and  green  signal  lanterns  were 

torily.     The  shrin king-pit  proper  is  finished,  fitted  with  16-candle-power  lamps,  and  the  ne- 

and    its   interior   fittings   are    well    advanced  cessary  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  their 

toward  completion.    Large  and  powerful  ma-  circuit.    The  current  was  kept  on  from  two  to 

chine  tools  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  five  seconds,  and  the  combinations  necessary  to 

heaviest  calibers  are  to  be  introduced,  those  for  represent  different  figures  were  easily  read  t&ree 

handling  8-inch  calibers  being  the  heaviest  at  fourths  of  a  mile  distant.     It  was  estimated 

E resent  in  use.    As  these  tools  are  enormously  that  32-candle-power  lamps,  sufficiently  sepa- 

eavy,  and  of  a  size  not  made  in  this  country,  it  rated,  would  admit  of  signals  being  read  from  4 

is  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution ;  but  when  to  5  miles. 

the  heavy  forgings  are  furnished  by  the  contract-  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  lighting  of  all 

ors,  the  Government  will  possess  an  establish-  the  principal  United  States  navy  yards  and  re- 

ment  of  its  own  as  thoroughly  eouipped  and  as  ceiving-ships,  and  the  electric  plants  are  being 

capable  of  undertaking  the  work  of  gun-con-  introduced  into  them. 

struction  as  any  similar  plant  in  the  world.  All  that  has  thus  far  been  done  in  the  way  of 
Torpedoes. — The  Howell  torpedo  has  been  installing  motors  is  to  introduce  an  experimental 
elaborated,  and  numerous  unofficial  trials  have  shell-hoisting  apparatus  and  a  motor  for  train- 
been  had  during  the  year.    A  launching  appa-  ing  a  gun. 
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Compasses.  —  Obserrations  for  magnetic  League  Island,  and  Norfolk.  The  first  is  all  but 
forces,  norizontal  and  vertical,  and  magnetic  de-  finished,  work  on  the  second  is  progressing  fa- 
termination  of  deviation  by  use  of  compass  vorably,  and  that  at  the  last-named  yard  has 
buoys,  have  been  made  with  the  new  vessels  as  been  completed  and  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
fast  as  they  have  been  prepared  for  cruising.  As  meiit  Notwithstanding  its  great  size,  it  can  be 
a  result,  the  opinion  is  formed  that  no  reliable  pumped  dry  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes, 
data  can  be  gathered  unless  the  vessel  is  in  dry  whereas  the  granite  dock  with  its  less  powerful 
dock.  Even  in  the  calmest  weather  a  vessel  in  machinery  req[uires  eight  hours  to  be  emptied, 
the  water  always  has  motion,  which  is  (quickly  The  commissions  appointed  to  select  sites  for 
determined  when  the  delicat'e  magnetic  mstru-  navy  yards  were  to  locate  one  on  or  near  the 
ments  are  used.  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  south  Atlantic  coast. 
Trials  were  made  with  an  incandescent  lamp  and  the  other  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  desirability  of  of  north  latitude  in  Oregon  or  Washington  or 
lighting  binnacles  by  means  of  electricity,  and  it  in  Alaska.  The  former  commission  selected 
was  found  that  when  the  lamp  was  brought  close  Algiers,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  New  Or- 
to  the  compass  a  deflection  of  the  needle  was  leans,  for  a  naval  station.  The  other  commis- 
apparent.  Notwithstanding  that  this  was  very  sioners  selected  Point  Turner,  at  the  entrance 
small,  it  was  deemed  best  to  order  oil  lamps,  on  of  Dye's  Inlet,  Puget  Sound, 
the  general  principle  that  no  avoidable  error.  Enlisted  Men. — The  indisputable  advantage 
even  when  capable  of  exact  measurement,  should  of  having  men  equipped  with  knowledge  of  the 
be  allowed  in  the  compass-reading.  new  implements  applied  to  all  the  new  ships  can 
Steam  Engineering.— During  the  year  the  hardly  be  overstatea.  The  frequent  applications 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  prepared  plans  received  from  men  anxious  t'O  receive  the  bene- 
and  specifications  for  all  the  above  described  fits  of  instruction  at  the  ordnance  yard  and  at 
new  vessels  as  well  as  designing  new  boilers  to  the  torpedo  school  indicate  their  appreciation 
work  under  forced  draught  for  the  older  wooden  of  the  great  importance  of  such  a  course,  and  the 
vessels.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the  ma-  effect  upon  the  service  of  such  a  well- trained 
chinery  of  the  "  Maine "  were  furnished  to  class  of  men  is,  in  a  high  deme,  beneficial.  The 
twenty-five  engine-building  establishments,  and  number  of  those  instructed  has  not  heretofore 
a  large  number  were  furnished  of  the  "  Texas  "  been  large  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  ves- 
— the  2,000  and  8,000  ton  cruisers.  Besides  sels  in  commission,  so  that  hereafter  a  large 
these,  educational  institutions  that  give  instruc-  quota  will  be  detailed,  from  which  it  is  proposed 
tion  in  marine  engineering  have  been  supplied  appointing  the  future  warrant  officers.  Strenu- 
with  plans  and  specifications  of  one  or  more  of  ous  efforts  are  being  made  to  Americanize  the 
the  designs  prepared  by  this  bureau.  personnel,  so  far  as  the  enlisted  element  is  con- 
Several  interesting  and  valuable  test«  have  cemed.  The  following  table  shows  what  may 
been  made  with  different  types  of  tubular  and  be  considered  a  fair  yearly  average  of  enlistments, 
coil  boilers,  and  much  information  in  reg^ard  to  discharges,  desertions,  etc. : 
the  performance  and  management  of  boilers  of  m^n  allowed  7.600 
this  type  under  natural  and  forced  draught  has  Enlisted  at  rendetToiu' .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.         ........... V. . .  2,268 

been  obtained.     For  several  years  the  tendency    ^Jljjf*  ^  •***P****^ J^ 

has  been  to  diminish  the  weights  of  the  ma-  HonoraWy  diMiiki;?d"MdiomtououV.k;!^^ 

chinery  m  ships  of  war  to  a  point  far  below       ingtheyear .• 2,«18 

what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  strength  and    JJenertlona 749 

if^'-  -*      *    *       u       u         *i         •  1      In  Coaat  Snrvey 276 

One  important  step  has  been  taken  in  regard     in  Fish  CommiMiioo iM 

to  the  machinery  of  vessels'  boats  run  by  steam    E°JJ»*«4  'o™«^y  apprentices    loo 

power.    This  bureau  has  designed  machinery  in     ^^^  ""^*'  conilnuous-scnrtee  certificate 608 

which  lightness  of  parts  has  been  carried  as  far  Discharging  the  apprentices  when  they  attain 
as  prudence  will  admit,  and  which  for  compact-  the  age  of  twenty-one  results  in  the  loss  of  a 
ness,  accessibility  of  parts,  and  power  for  weight  large  majority  of  them,  and  the  cost  of  train- 
will  compare  favorably  with  anything  in  use  by  ing  the  whole,  divided  among  those  who  remain 
foreign  navies.  in  the  service,  shows  an  alarming  sum  for  each 

¥ard8  and  Docks. — Tlie  chief  features  for  man  so  obtained, 
the  year  have  been  the  opening  of  the  Simpsons  Hydrographic  Office. — From  this  office  are 
dry  dock  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  the  se-  issued  charts,  sailing  directions,  marine  mete- 
lection  of  sit^s  for  two  new  navy  yards  by  com-  orological  reports,  and  compilations  relating  to 
missions  of  naval  officers.  Heretofore  naval  dry  matters  of  navigation,  soundings,  surveys,  and 
docks  have  iK'en  built  of  granite,  and  no  change  kindred  subjects.  A  few  years  ago  brancH  offices 
had  been  made  for  many  years.  The  expenses  were  established  in  cities  on  the  sea-board,  and 
of  maintaining  them  were  very  great,  and,  as  in  1889  three  new  ones  were  opened — at  Port- 
they  could  not  \ye.  enlarged  without  very  great  land,  Oregon,  Norfolk,  Va.,  ana  Savannah,  Ga. 
expense,  it  was  decided  to  replace  them  with  — making  nine  in  all.  the  others  being  at  Boston, 
dwks  built  of  timber,  which  can  he  constructed  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
at  a  comparatively  small  price.  Another  very  and  San  Francisco.  The  officers  attached  to 
serious  objection  to  the  granite  docks  is  the  ttwt  them  during  the  year  visited  14.724  vessels,  dis- 
that  their  sides  are  almost  vertical,  and  in  cloudv  tributed  more  than  1,000,000  publications  of  use 
weather  it  is  so  dark  at  the  l)ottom  of  the  dock  to  mariners,  compared  and  corrected  thousands 
that  efficient  work  is  almost  imf>ossihle.  of  charts  and  many  nautical  and  meteorological 

An  appropriation  having  been  secured,  docks  instruments,  and  collected  valuable  nautical  in- 

were   begun  at   the   navy  yards  at    Brooklyn,  formation,  which    would  otherwise  have  been 
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lost     These  ofQces  have  become  a  recognized  Organization  Board. — A  board  of  naval  offl- 

necessitv  at  all  points  where  they  are  in  opera*  cers  was  appointed  b^r  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

tion.     In  connection  with  the  Signal  Service,  to  investigate  the  subject  of  naval  recruiting,  and 

steps  were  taken  to  organize  a  corps  of  voluntary  also  to  revise  the  system  of  drills  and  exercises 

observers  for  duty  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  in  the  navy,  to  adapt  them  to  the  modern  weap- 

hurricane  season,  in  order  that  due  warning  ons.    They  recommended  a  system  of  enlisting 

should  be  given  to  shipping  of  the  approach  of  whereby  various  towns  are  to  be  visited  by  spe- 

destructive  storms.    The  **  Pilot  Chart,'*  issued  ciaUv  selected  ofQcers  and  recruits  are  to  be  for- 

monthly,  has  been  instrumental  in  calling  gen-  warded  to  a  central  rendezvous,  where  they  are 

eral  attention  to  the  subject  of  floating  wrecks,  to  be  put  through  all  of  the  preliminary  exer- 

by  showing  graphically  their  tracks  from  month  cises,  taught  the  care  of  person  and  clothing,  and 

to  month,  and  has  called  the  attention  of  the  generally  instructed  in  the  duties  they  will  be 

maritime  world  to  the  subject  of  diminishing  called  upon  to  perform.    The  scale  of  ratings 

the  risks  of  navigation.    Longitudinal  measure-  and  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  were  also  considered, 

ments  and  magnetic  observations  were  success-  and  various  changes  recommended  which  are 

fully  carried  on  in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  calculated  to  secure  in  future  a  far  better  class 

and  a  party  is  now  at  work  in  the  West  Indies  of  men  than  has  ever  been  secured  heretofore 

and  alonff  the  Spanish  main.  This  work  includes  for  naval  service. 

the  establishing,  through  means  of  the  telegraph,  Policy  Board. — The  Naval  Policy  Board  was 

of  the  longitude  of  heretofore  imperfectly  sur-  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  needs  of 

veyed  places.  the  navy  in  the  matter  of  ships,  their  tvpe,  speed, 

NaTal  Attaches.— When   the  first  cruisers  armament,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 

were  being  designed,  the  Navy  Department  took  best  adapted.    After  a  study  of  the  best  vessels 

steps  to  supply  its  want  of  experience  by  the  sys-  that  are  owned  by  foreign  powers,  and  of  the 

tematic  acquisition  of  information  as  to  naval  needs  of  our  own  country,  its  strategical  feat- 

grogress  abroad.    The  establishment  of  the  Of-  ures,  etc.,  the  Policy  Board  report©!  that  the 

ce  of  Naval  Intelligence,  and  the  assignment  following  vessels  were  needed : 

of  naval  attaehie  to  duty  in  Europe,  both  of  Ten  flrst-class  battle  ships,  10,000  tons  each ;  cost, 

which  measures  date  from  1882,  have  been  of  in-  $56,400,000. 

calculable  assistance  in  the  work  of  reconstruc-  Three  third-class  battle  ships,  6,800  to  7,600  tons 

tion.    The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  progress  ®*^  Vf^i^*  ^^ I '^^^'^• 


gineering  in  practice.    The  first  successful  ex-  Five  third-class  battle  ships,  6,000  tons  each ;  cost, 

ample  of  the  triple-expansion  engine  was  de-  $18^000,000. 

signed  about  this  time,  but  it  did  not  come  into  S«  harbor-defense  monitorB,  8,816  to  6,060  tons 

general  use  until  1885.    Of  the  extraordinary  each ;  cost,  $25,000,000. 

development  in  ship  and  engine  construction,  by  g"®  ''^'^'^  ""'"^S'^'AT  ^""^  h  ?^'  H'^'?^' 

which,^between  ISfe  and  llss,  the  art  was  af-  ead!'^^9t"^?9  5^^o'                               ' 

most    revolutionized,   the   attainment  of   high  Niie  thin-armor^  cruisers,  6,250  ton* ;  cost,  $28,- 

speed  made  practicable,  and  the  standard  ad-  800.000. 

vanced  from  sixteen  to  twenty  knots  an  hour.  Four  first-class  protected  cruisers,  7,500  tons,  each  ; 

the  Navy  Department  was  able  to  reap  the  full  cost,  $15,760,000. 

benefit.     The  first  afiachi  was  accredited  to  Lon-  Ten  flrst-class  protected  cruisers,  5,400  tons  each ; 

don,  and  was  soon  followed  by  another,  whose  °*^SJ'  ^^8,000,000.                 ^  _^   .       .         « ,v^^  . 

■field  of  duty  embraced  Paris  B^riin,  and  St.  Pe-  4,5L"ti:LT'«>t$S^^^  '""""'  ''"^  '" 

tersburg.    The  last  one  ^tablished  includes  Vi-  gi^  third-clasi  prot^d  cniisere,  1,700  to  8,190  tons 

enna  and  Rome.    From  these  cities  comes  a  vast  each ;  cost,  $5,500,000. 

fundpf  information,  which  is  carefully  classed  and  Ten  gun  vesi^eU  and  dispatch  boats,  850  to  1,500 

submitted  to  the  great  repository  of  naval  infor-  tons  eadi ;  cost,  $4,500,000. 

mation,  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  which,  Sixteen  torpedo  cruii^era,  mcluding   "  Vesuvius," 

through  an  annual  publication,  sends  out  to  mar-  ^^^^^  ^^^  tons  each ;  cosu  $7,500,000 

iners  and  others  all  but  its  strictly  confidential  ooJt!'$T,500W^^    ^^                  '^'  '                     ' 

communications.                                             ,  i    .  One  hundred  and  one  torpedo  boats,  66  tons  each : 

War   College.— On    the  conclusion  of  last  cost,  $6,585,000 

year's  course  of  torpedo  instruction,  a  war  col-  This  makes  a  total  of  227  ships,  of  610,085  tons,  at 

lege  course  of  three  months  was  established,  the  a  cost  of  $849,516,000.  It  includes  $67,965,000  already 

members  of  the  class  being  mostly  the  same  as  expended. 

those  who  had  just  composed  the  torpedo  class  The  matter  is  being  considered  by  Congress, 

at  Goat  Island,  Newport.    For  several  years  the  the  issue  being  raised  as  to  whether  it  would  be 

course  had  been  hela  at  Coaster's  Harbor  Island,  advisable  to  begin  with  the  construction  of  the 


training  system  conduct^jd  on  the  same  isl-  tary  of  the  Navy  provides  for  the  building  __ 

and,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  make  a  change,  eight  battle  ships,  two  armored  coast-defense  ves- 

The  course  consists  principally  of  lectures  on  sels,  three  gunboats,  and  five  first-class  torpedo 

topics  that  are  calculated  to  keep  the  class  well  boats. 

up  with  naval  progress  and  the  establishment  of        New  United   States  Flag. — Owing  to  the 

the  college  m  1884  represented  a  marked  advance  admission  of  four  new  States  to  the  Union,  it  has 

in  naval  development.  become  necesisary  to  make  a  change  in -the  union- 
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jack  of  our  national  ensign.    The  stripes  remain        The  report,  after  a  free  discussion,  was  recom- 
as  heretofore,  seven  red  and  six  white,  but  there    mitted,  and  further  action  upon  it  was  deferred 

till  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Convention. 


••••••• 
••••••• 

••••••• 
••••••• 

••••••• 
••••••• 


Afterward,  a  declaratory  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

That  the  UniveraaliBt  Churoh  of  America  in  General 
Convention  assembled,  reaffirms  the  ^ition  which 
it  has  consistently  held  from  the  begmninR,  to  wit, 
That  it  rests  on  and  believer  in  the  historicafvenicity 
of  the  New  Testament  records  of  the  life  and  wordls 
and  works  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Sunday- 
schools  commended  the  International  Lessons  as 
a  great  improvement  over  the  lack  of  system 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  Sunday-school  teach- 
ing, but  referrod  to  some  needs  which  it  still  left 
unprovided  for,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
ABEAMOEMEKT  OF  STABS  ON  FLAo  OF  TH«  the  Suuday-school  shourd  bc  used  to  prouiote  the 

uNiTBD  BTATS8  NAVY«  1890.  (loctnnes  of  Universaltsm.    The  Convention  of- 

fered a  welcome  to  all  indications  of  desire  for 
will  hereafter  be  forty-two  stars,  which  are  to  unity  among  the  branches  of  the  Christian 
have  the  arrangement  as  shown  in  the  accom-  Church,  and  pledged  itself  to  co-operate  with 
panying  illustration.  brethren  everjrwhere  to  secure  that  desired  end ; 

IJNIyERSALISTS.  The  Board  of  Trustees  commended  to  all  organizations  of  working  men 
of  the  General  Convention  of  Universaiists  of  attendanceuponandco-operation  with  the  uhris- 
the  United  States  and  Canada  reported  statis-  tian  Church:  and  reaffirmed  the  conviction  "that 
tics,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary :  Num-  total  abstinence  for  the  individual  and  prohibi- 
ber  of  parishes,  984 ;  of  families,  40,9^ ;  of  *  tion  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  by  the  States 
church  members,  88,787 ;  of  members  of  Sunday-  are  the  only  wise  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
schools.  53,067 ;  value  of  property  (less  debt),    drink  problem." 

$7,584,698 ;  expenses  and  contributions,  $1,127,-  The  Woman's  Centenary  Association  had  re- 
808.  The  treasurer's  accounts  were  balanced  at  ceived  $6,083.  A  report  was  made  at  the  an- 
$94,185.  The  total  amount  paid  on  account  of  nual  meeting  concerning  the  Glasgow  Mission, 
the  Scholarship  fund  since  the  beginning  of  the    Scotland. 

enterprise  had  been  $182,899.  The  total  amount  URUGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America; 
of  nine  special  funds  (including  the  Murray  On-  area,  69,885  square  miles.  By  the  census  of  Nov. 
tenary.  Theological  Scholarship,  and  Glenn  Min-  18, 1889,  the  population  is  700,000,  that  of  the 
isterial  Relief  funds)  was  returned  at  $212,717.  department  of  Montevideo  being  214,682,  and  of 
The  gifts  during  the  year  for  missionary  and  the  city  of  the  same  name  170,()00. 
other  purposes  ^ministered  by  the  convention  GoYernmeiit. — The  President  is  Gen.  M&x- 
had  been  $64,298.  The  gifts  to  colleges  and  oth-  imo  Tajes.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
er  educational  institutions  actually  paid  in  had  lowing  ministers :  Interior,  Dr.  J.  Herrera  y 
been  $81,505.  The  pledges  in  behalf  of  the  pro-  Obes ;  War  and  Navv,  Col.  P.  de  Leon ;  Justice, 
posed  mission  to  Japan  amounted  to  $16,194 ;  Public  Worship,  ana  Instruction,  Dr.  M.  Berin- 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  mission  might  be  be-  duague ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  J.  Garcia  Lagos ; 
gun  at  once.  Finances,  Dr.  J.  Varela.    The  American  Consul 

General  Conyentlon. — ^The  General  Conven-  at  O)lonia  is  Benjamin  D.  Manton ;  at  Monte- 
tion  met  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  Oct.  23.  The  Hon.  Ho-  video,  Edward  J.  Hill.  The  Uruguayan  Consul 
sea  W.  Parker,  of  New  Hampshire,  presided,  at  New  York  is  E.  Estrdzulas ;  at  San  Francisco, 
The  Committee  on  the  Proposea  Revision  of  the    J.  G.  Grace. 

Confession  of  Faith  reported,  recommending  the  Army  and  Nayy. — The  strength  of  the  stand- 
following  articles  for  adoption  :  ing  army  was  8.234  men,  in  1888,  commanded  by 

1.  Wo  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  of  all  men,  ^i^.^^^'^'p  There  is  a  police  force  of  3,200,  anS 
whose  nature  is  love,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  bis  Son  »  National  Guard  of  20.000  men.  The  navy  con- 
throujfh  whom  he  has  brought  life  and  imraortality  to  sists  of  7  small  steamers,  8  gunboats,  and  1  sloop- 
light,  and  will  finally  save  all  his  children  from  sin.  of -war. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Finances.— On  Jan.  1,  1889,  the  national  in- 
and  New  Testaments  reveal  the  character  and  will  ot  debtedness  was  as  follows :  Foreign  debt,  $55  - 
^y^^^^^^^J.^l'^Alf'^y^^^*^^^^:        ^.  ^  691,212;   home  debt,  $19,800,000;  Government 

ofiife^^te^^^r^ujh^t'^^^^^  ^"r' ^rM-r''"?;  ^p'^  T?7r^''-f 

ing  our  fellow-men  in  love,  striviV  after  knowledge  i^*il2?\  ♦J'^i:®^?'  ^P^l^^l^^'VLoo  ^^^  *^!^'  ?^ 

of  God  and  oneness  with  Christ,  and  thereby  laying  $79,732,408.     The  budget  for  1888  showed  the 

hold  on  eternal  life.  income  to  be  $14,739,000,  and  the  outlay  $18,- 

4.  We  believe  that  the  reoompens^c  of  righteonsncm  422,000.  In  1886  onlv  four  banks  were  in  oper- 
and the  punishment  of  sin  are  certain,  and  that  in  ation.  In  1887  and  l688,  28  new  banks  and  other 
the  life  to  come,  aa  m  this,  man  is  under  the  obliija-  stock  companies  were  formed,  with  a  joint  cap- 
^^mmenr^*"^"         opportunities  of  God»s  moral  jtal  of  $78,240,000.     On  July  1,  1889,  the  five 

6.  We  believe  that  the  one  true  Catholic  Church  is  S?"^?,?U!T  ^«\ »  circulation  outstanding  of 

composed  of  all  who  follow  Christ,  and  is  the  visible  $15,274,470,  backed  by  a  cash  capital  on  hand  of 

kingdom  of  God,  in  whose  formal  covenant  and  fel-  $14,841,460.     Baring   Brothers  &  Co.,  Ix)ndon, 

lowship  all  believers  should  be  united.  negotiated  in  the  spnng  a  6-pcr-cent.  loan  for  the 
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city  of  Montevideo  for  £1,276,505  at  par,  to  run  W.  West,  succeeded   by  Arthur   L.  Thomas; 

twenty  years.    This  is  the  first  money  the  city  Secretary,  William  C.  Hall,  succeeded  by  Elijah 

has  borrowed.  Sells ;  Treasurer  de  factOy  James  Jack ;  Auditor 

The  amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  Monte-  de  faeto^  Nephi  W.  Clayton ;  Commissioner  of 

video   custom-house   during   the    first   eleven  Common  Schools,  P.  L.  Williams,  succeeded  by 

months  of  1889  was  $10,098,000.  being  $1,944,841  Jacob  S.  Boreman ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

in  excess  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  Court,  Elliott  Sanford,  succeeded  by  Charles  S. 

during  the  corresponding  period  of  1888.  Zane ;  Associate  Justices,  Henry  P.  Henderson, 

Railroads. — On  July  1, 1889,  there  were  642  Jacob   S.  Boreman,  succeeded    by  Thomas  J. 

kilometres  of  railway  m  operation.     The  Gov-  Anderson,  John  W.  Judd,  succeeded  by  John  W. 

ernment  has  guaranteed  an  interest  of  6  or  7  Blackburn. 

per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  lines  that.        On  Jan.  6, 1890,  the  litigation  over  the  Terri- 

when  completed,  will  measure  8,614  kilometres,  torial  offices  of  Auditor   and   Treasurer   was 

and  the  total  capital  will  be  $93,902,087.  ended  by  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Sa- 

Telegraphs. — The  length  of  lines  in  operation  preme  Court  in  the  cases  of  Clayton  t».  the  Terri- 

in  1889  was  8,165  kilometres,  inclusive  of  three  tory  and  Jack  vs,  the  Territory.     The  main 

submarine  cables.    The  telephone  line  connect-  question  at  issue  was  the  validity  of  an  act  of 

ing  Montevideo  with  Buenos  Ayres  was  opened  tne  Territorial  Legislature  of  187T8,  which  pro- 

on  Oct.  26, 1889.  vided  that  the  Territorial  Auditor  and  Treas- 

New  Steamship  Line. — The  "  Union  Argen-  urer,  should  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
tino-Uruguayana,  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte-  the  Territory  at  each  general  election.  Under 
video,  is  a  steamship  company.  Its  fleet  will  this  act,  Nephi  W.  Clayton  was  elected  Auditor 
consist  of  15  transatlantic  steamers,  of  from  and  James  Jack,  Treasurer,  in  August,  1880. 
4,500  to  6,500  tons  burden,  with  a  minimum  At  that  time  they  were  already  in  possession  of 
speed  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  and  15  steam-  their  respective  offices,  and  they  have  held  them 
ers  of  from  500  to  1,000  tons  burden,  with  a  since  that  time,  claiming  that  their  successors 
speed  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  have  not  been  duly  elected.  The  organic  act 
Four  steamers  are  for  the  Argentine  service  to .  creating  the  Territory  provides  that  "  the  Gov- 
the  United  States,  sailing  twice  a  month.  emor  snail  nominate,  and,  b^  and  with  the  ad- 
Postal  Service. — The  number  of  post-offices  vice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  council,  ap- 
in  1888  was  465 ;  the^f  had  handled  in  1887  the  point  all  officers  not  herein  otherwise  ptrovided 
following  items  of  mail  matter:  Ordinary  letters,  for."  This  section  applies  to  the  offices  in  ques- 
4,742,271 ;  registered  letters,  142,400 ;  Oovem-  tion,  and,  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law, 
ment  dispatches,  806,869 ;  postal  cards,  21,917 ;  it  was  claimed  by  the  successive  Territorial  Oov- 
newspapers,  11,756,171 ;  sample  packages,  187,  emors  that  it  could  not  be  changed  by  le^sla- 
717.  The  receipts  were  $197,823,  and  the  ex-  tive  enactment.  In  1886  the  Governor,  tnere- 
penses,  $187,762.  fore,  sent  several  nominations  for  these  offices  to 

Commerce. — Uruguayan  trade  has  developed  the  Legislative  Council,  but  that  body  refused 
during  the  past  auinquennium  of  1884  to  1888  to  take  action  thereon,  and  after  the  adjourn- 
as  follows,  reduced  to  millions  of  dollars :  ment  of  the  Le^slature,  he  nominated  Arthur 

Pratt  to  be  Auditor  and  Bolivar  Roberts  to  be 

Kzport.  Treasurer,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legia- 

'- —  lative  Assembly.    The  appointees  were  refused 

HS  their  offices  bv  the  incumbents  de  facto.    The 

^g  same  nominations  were  sent  to  the  Legislature 

18,7  of  1888  and,  being  ignored,  were  again  made  by 

*8,o  the  Governor  after  its  adjournment.    The  ap- 

~  pointees  were  again  refused  their  offices.    The 

In  1889  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  in  1886  decided 

valued  at  $2,986,964 ;  the  imports  thence  at  $2,-  against  the  claims  of  the  incumbents,  and  from 

027,383.     In  no  country  south  of  the  United  this  decision  the  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United 

States  has  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  during  States  Supreme  Court.     The  decision  of  this 

the  interval  named  been  so  great.  court  was  in  effect  that  the  act  of  1878  was  in 

Dating  from  Jan.  30,  1889,  the  export  duty  direct  contravention  of  the  organic  act  of  the 

was  abolished  except  on  unhewed  stones,  sand.  Territory,  and  was,  therefore  illegal  and  invalid, 

and  cattle  in  herds.  and  that  Clayton  and  Jack  had  no  claim  to  the 

Immigration. — The  number  of  immigrants  offices  which  they  had  already  held  for  about 

retained  during  six  consecutive  years  has  been  ten  years. 

as  follows:  In  1883,  4,997;  in  1884,  5,914;  in        Finances.— For  1888  the  tax  levy  for  Terri- 

1885,  8,950 ;  in  1886,  5,749 ;  in  1887,  6,615 ;  in  torial  and  school  purposes  was  three  fifths  of  one 

1888,  8,851.  per  cent.,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $282,393.94,  or 

Viticulture.  — In  1889  there  were  planted  $55,032.43  greater  than  the  revenue  for  1887. 

2,000,000  stalks  of  domestic  vinas  and  as  many  The  assessed  valuation  for  1888  was  $47,065,- 

Chilian.    There  were  in  all  227  vineyards,  cover-  656.66,  and  for  1889  it  was  $51,917,312.88.    The 

ing  1,730  hectares.  latter  sum  includes  real  property  valued  at  $35,- 

IITAH,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or-  925,725.48  and  personal  property  valued  at  $15,- 

ganized  in  1850 ;  area,  84.970  square  miles ;  pop-  750,855.24.    The  valuation,  for  purposes  of  tax- 

ulation,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census  ation,  of  Salt  Lake  County,  including  Salt  Lake 

(1880),  143,963 ;  capital,  Salt  Lake  City.  City,  for  the  fiscal  year  1889  was :  Real  propertv, 

Government—The  following  were  the  Terri-  $15,299,538.66 ;   personal   property,  $5,430,748; 

torial  officers  during  the  year  T  Governor,  Caleb  total,  $20,730,286.66. 


YEARS.  Import. 


1884 j  24,6 

1885 '  2N8 

1886 1  20,2 

18S7 !  24,6 

1888  29,5 
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Edneation.— The  tax  collected  for  support  of  Stock-BalBlng.—For  1889  the  following  live 

schools  does  not  pay  half  the  expenses ;  conse-  stock  was  included  in   the   assessment  rolls : 

quently,  the  pupils  must  pay  tuition  fees  or  the  Horses,  $75,728;  cattle,  199,567;  sheep,  1,128,- 

schools  be  dos^.    In  manjr  of  the  poorer  dis-  118.    It  is  estimated  that  these  figures  represent 

tricts  the  children  are  denied  school  privileges  about  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  numoer  of 

for  many  months  of  the  year.    There  is  little  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  in  the  Territory.   Graz- 

prospect  that  this  will  be  changed,  as  the  Mor-  ing  and  mountain  lands  include  about  seven 

mon  people,  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  are  eighths  of  the  entire  land  area, 

quietly  preparing  for  denominational  schools,  in  Indians. — There  are  two  Indian  resen-ations 

which  toeir  children  may  be  taught  Mormon  in  the  Territory,  the  Uintah  and  Uncompahgre, 

theolo^,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  at  which  severai   thousand   Indians  mainUin 

education.     State  or  county   academies   have  their  tribal  relations.    Besides  these  there  are 

been  established  under  church  auspices,  and  in  about  1,500  Indians  in  the  Territory,  chiefly 

some  of  the  school  districts  the  Mormon  chil-  Piutes  and  Shosones.    Of  these  scattered  band's 

dien  have  been   withdrawn   from   the  public  the  Governor  says  :*' Most  of  them  exist  by  beg- 

schools  and  placed  in  church  schools.    There  gin^  and  by  spasmodic  attempts  at  hunting  and 

are  also  private  denominational  schools  in  the  fishing.    Iiiey  lack  spirit  and  are  uncared  for ; 

Territory  of  different  Christian  churches.    Dur-  they  greatly  need  schools  and  missionaries  and 

ing  tibe  year  ending  June  80,  there  were  98  such  to  be  taught  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 

schools,  employing  280  teachers  and  attended  to  till  the  soil." 

by  7,961  pupils.    Of  2,490  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Decision. — In  December,  Judges  Anderson 

dongregational  schools,  1.085  were  of  Mormon  and  Zane,  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court,  ren- 

parents;   of  1,396   enrolled   in  the  Methodist  dered  decisions  refusing  to  ffrant  naturalization 

schools,  291  were  of  Mormon  parents.    The  six-  to  alien  Mormons.    As  the  Mormon  Church  has 

teenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  each  township,  relied  upon  alien  immigrants  to  sustain  its  polit- 

set  apart  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  public  ical  power,  these  decisions  are  a  serious  set-back 

schools,  have  all  roen  located ;  but  the  land  is  of  to  that  organization. 

little  value  without  water,  and  the  water  supply  Hormonism. — The  following  is  an  extract 

has  all  been  appropriated.    The  total  amount  of  from  the  last  report  of  the  Utah  Commission : 

the  grant  is  $46,060  acres,  having  a  possible  **  Pol^^gamy  is  not,  at  the  present  time,  openly 

value  of  f  1.26  an  acre.  practiced,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  remote  and 

The  Territorial  University  has  prospered  dur-  out-of-the-wav  places,  but  the  non- Mormon  ele- 

ing  the  year.    A  report  for  the  two  years  ending  ment  insists  tnat  plural  marriages  are  solemnized 

Oct  81  shows  receipt  of  $141,897.20  and  dis-  clandestinely  and  practiced  secretly  in  the  larger 

bursement  of  $186,195.75.    The  site  for  the  pro-  centers  and  throughout  the  Territory."    For  the 

posed  Agricultural  College  was  fixed  at  Logan  year  ending  in  September  there  were  857  convic- 

Citv,  and  construction  was  begun  in  June.    The  lions  in  the  Territory  for  bigamy,  adultery,  for- 

building  was  nearly  completed  at  the  close  of  nication,  and  unlawful  cohabitation ;  but  only  a 

the  year.  small  proportion  of  these  were  for  bigamy. 

Prisons. — At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  Political. — In  August  an  election  for  mem- 
appropriation  of  $95,000  was  made  lor  new  bers  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1890  was 
buddings  at  the  Utah  Penitentiary,  but  the  held.  The  total  vote,  as  cast  for  members  of  the 
money  has  not  been  applied  to  the  purpose  for  Council,  were  20,496,  of  which  14,161  votes  were 
which  it  was  granted.  The  present  accommo-  Mormon,  6,186  Gentile,  and  199  scattering.  The 
dations  are  insufficient.  Gentiles  elected  2  of  the  12  members  of  the  Coun- 

The  building  for  the  Reform  School  was  com-  cil,  and  6  of  the  24  members  of  the  House.    At 

pleted  and  opened  on  Oct.  81,  the  cost  for  con-  this  election  for  the  first  time  the  Gentiles  car- 

struction  and  equipment  being  about  $75,000.  ried  Salt  Lake  City  by  41  majority,  and  also  the 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  there  had  been  18  city  of  Ogden,  which  had  been  carried  for  the 

commitments.  first  time  bv  the  same  party  at  the  municipal 

Mining. — The  mineral  product  of  the  Terri-  election  in  the  previous  February.    **  These  not- 

tory  for  1888,  as  estimated  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  able  victories,    says  the  Governor,  **  awakened 

Co.,  is  summarized  as  follows :  2,886,816  pounds  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  were  hailed  with 

copper,  valued  at  $288,681.60 ;  44,567,157  pounds  delight  by  the  people  of  the  country,  and  many 

unrefined  lead,  valued  at  $1,208,818.28 ;  6,178,-  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Mormon  power 

855  ounces  fine  silver,  valued  at  $5,787,527.85;  was  at  an  end  in  Utah.    I  regret  to  say  they 

18,886  oimces  fine  gold,  valued  at  $277,720 ;  were  in  error.    The  time  may  come  when  the 

total  export  value,  $7,557,242.68.    The  mining  Gentiles  will  be  in  the  majority,  but  it  will  be 

industry  has  been  generally  prosperous.    Sev-  many  years  hence.    In  28  of  the  24  counties,  and 

era!  important  developments  have  been  made  in  in  256  of  the  278  election  precincts  the  Gentiles 

Park  City  and  in  other  mining  camps.  were  in  the  minority  at  the  last  election.** 
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TENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  America,  been  ^nted  for  the  construction  of  the  follow- 

Area,  1,639,398  square  kilometres;  population, in  ing  hues:  Barquisimento  to  Bruznal,  50  kilo- 

1886,  2,198,820.  metres ;  Ck)ro  to  La  Vela,  15 ;  Cojoro  to  Mara- 
GoTemment.— The  President  is  Dr.  Pablo  caibo,  155 ;  M6rida  to  Lake  Maracaibo,  175 ;  San 

Rojas  Paiil,  whose  term  will  expire  on  Feb.  22,  Crist6bal  to  the  river  Uribante,  50;  Car&cas  to 

1800.     The  Vice-President  is  Dr.  S.  Pacheco.  Barcelona  and  Soledad,  600;  Guacipati  to  the 

The  Cabinet  is  formed  of  the  following  ministers :  Orinoco  river,  200 ;  San  Felipe  to  Bruznal,  175 ; 

Interior  and  Justice,  Dr.  A.  Palacios;  Foreign  and  CaHcas  to  San  C&rlos,  Samora,  lOS.    On  all 

AflEairs,  Dr.  A.  Parejo ;  Public  Works,  V.  Coro-  the  railroads  named  the  Government  guarantees 

nado ;  War  and  Navy,  Gen.  N.  Rangel ;  Public  7  per  cent  interest. 

Credit,  G.  J.  Pachano  ;  Public  Works,  Dr.  J.  Commerce. — Venezuela  imported  in  1888  from 
M.  Tebar ;  Public  Instruction,  Gen.  M.  A.  Silva  En&^land  f3,850,944;  France,  $1,222,278;  Spain, 
Gandolphi ;  Finances,  J.  M.  Lares.  The  United  $14,039 ;  and  exported*  to  those  countries  re- 
states Minister  at  Car^U^s  is  William  L.  Scruggs,  spectivelj  $572,207,  $5,946,520,  and  $822,245. 
The  American  Consul  atCiudad  Bolivar  is  George  The  American  trade  in  1880  was  as  follows :  Im- 
F.  Underbill  The  Venezuelan  Minister  at  port  into  the  United  States,  $10,392,569 ;  domes- 
Washington  is  Don  Nicanor  Bolet  Peraza.  The  tic  export  to  Venezuela,  $8,703,705.  There  is  a 
Consul-General  at  New  York  is  Dr.  Pedro  Vicente  steady  increase  in  both  directions,  due  to  the 
Mijares.  rise  in  coffee. 

Finances.  —  The   consolidated  4 -per -cent.  VERMONT,  a  New  England  State,  admitted 
bonded  debt  amounts  to  £3,753,420.    The  inter-  to  the  Union  in  1791;  area,  9,565  square  miles; 
est  is  payable  at  Caracas  at  25*25  francs  the  population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census 
pound  sterling.     The    actual  revenue  of   the  (1880),  832,268 ;  capital,  Montpelier. 
Government  in  1886-'87  was  83,686,246  francs ;  Goremment.— The  following  were  the  State 
the  expenditure,  28,644,576.  officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  William  P. 
Army  and  Nayr. — The  stren^h  of  the  stand-  Dillingham,  Kepublican ;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
ing  army  is  fixea  at  2.000.     The  navy  has  8  Urban  A.  Woodbury ;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles 
stumers,  1  schooner,  and  1  school  ship.  W.  Porter ;  Treasurer,  William  H.  Dubois ;  Audi- 
Communications. — During  the  fiscal  ended  tor,  E.  Henry  Powell ;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
June  30, 1888,  the  161  post-offices  handled  3,665.-  tion,  Edwin  F.  Palmer ;  Inspector  of  Finance, 
648  items  of  mail  matter,  the  expenses  being  Savings  Banks,  and  Trust  Companies,  Luther  0. 
612,875  francs.  Greene ;   Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
On  Jul^  1, 1888,  the  length  of  telegraph  lines  Homer  E.  Royce ;  Assistant  Judges,  Jonathan 
in  operation  was  4,738  kuomctres,  the  number  Ross,  H.  Henry  Powers,  John  W.  Kowell,  Russ- 
of  offices  was  96,  and  the  expenses  720,748  francs,  ell  S.  Taft,  James  M.  Tyler,  and  Wheelock  G. 
Venezuela  began  railroad  building  so  late  that  Veazey,  who  resigned  in  September  to  accept  an 
for  two  years  past  the  most  energetic  efforts  have  appointment  by  President  Harrison  to  the  Inter- 
had  to  be  made  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  and  state  Commerce  Commission,  and  was  succeeded 
give  the  country  a  system  adequate  to  its  re-  by  Loveland  Munson. 

sources.   The  development  of  the  system  is  mak-  Finances. — For  the  year  ending  Julr  81  the 

ing  good  headway.    The  first  line  built  was  the  total  receipts,  including  $88,062.80  on  nand  at 

one  connecting  the  capital,  Cardcas,  with  its  thebeginningof  the  year  and  $258^165  of  money 

port.  La  Guayra,  38  kilometres.  This  was  opened  borrowed,  were  $695,554.72.    The  expenditures, 

on  July  1,  1883.    In  1884  the  line  between  Mai-  including  $115,000  of  loans  repaid,  amounted  to 

quetia  and  Macato  was  opened,  the  former  being  $623,391.31,  leaving  on  hand  $36,163.41  on  July 

4  kilometres  east  of  La  Guayra,  and  the  latter  81.    The  valuation  of  real  property  for  taxation 

the  same  distance  west    The  railroad  that  leads  in  1889  was  $111,684,680,  and  of  personal  prop- 

from  the  port  of  Carenero  to  Rio  Chico  measures  erty  $50,223,750.    The  valuation  for  1888  was : 

80  kilometres,  and  has  been  built  in  two  sections,  Real,  $110,675,718 ;  personal,  $49,911,839.    For 

one  of  which,  from  the  Carenero  to  the  Rio  1889  the  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  was 

Tut,  was  opened  on  Dec.  31, 1885,  and  the  other,  20  cents  on  each  $100. 

as  }ar  as  Rio  Chico,  was  finished  in  1887.    The  Minerals. — The  State  Geolocjst  makes  this 

Central  Railroad,  intended  to  connect  the  capital  year  the  following  report  regarding  the  quarry- 

with  Valencia,  touches  at  Santa  Lucia  and  trav-  ing  and  other  allied  industries  of  the  State : 

erses  the  valley  of  the  Tuy.    The  first  section,  „  _^          , ,                        _^           .^ ,  .     __^ , 

10  kilometres,  was  opened  in  September,  1886  J^l^'^^L'^^^I^ J?^} ^^l^^'^'?^ 

xtT^  1         J.'          u  *           r>  i.            1  o     i.    T  fo,oOo,4W.    ine  number  OT  men  employea  was  z. 781, 

Work  continues  between  Petare  and  SanU  Lucia.  ^  whom  was  paid  $918,120.    The  output  was  8,868,- 

The  hue  between  La  Ceiba  and  La  Sabana  de  6(K)  cubic  feet,  valuwl  at  $2,497,128.     Forty-three 

Mendoza,  40  kilometres,  was  opened  earlv  in  granite  ooncems  report  as  invested  $565,000.    The 

1887,  and  the  one  between  Caracas  and  Anti-  number  of  men  employed  was  1,197,  who  received 
mona,  8  kilometres,  in  April,  1887.  The  railway  $498,966.  The  output  was  864,961  cubic  feet,  valued 
that  is  to  connect  Puerto  Cabello  with  Valencia,  ft  $771,727.  ^Nineteen  slate  oonoemj  report  as  capi- 
53  kilometres,  will  soon  be  finished     Construe-  '^l^Zf:fJ'S&.^^^^ 

tion  was  begun  on  the  line  between  La  Fria  and  443  gouires  of  roofing  slate  and  1,842,21*  square  feet 

El  Brazo,  80  kilometres,  and  from  La  Luz  to  of  mill  stock,  valued  at  $488,118.    Eiffhioen  lime  oon- 

Barquisimento,  75  kilometres.   Concessions  have  oems  roport  as  invested  capital  $278,950.    The  num- 
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ber  of  men  employed  icaa  887,  who  received  $84^426.  cbaaed  to  the  extent  of  $859,926.47.     The  Binkinff 

The  output  WM  628,725  baneU,  valued  at  $425,928.75.  fuud  ban  in  cash  $186,014. 28|Which  will  purchaae  of 

Ten  brick  conoorna  report  aa  invested  capital  $42^860.  new  8*8  at  68  $185,815.18.    The  stock  held  by  the 

The  number  of  men  employed  waa  189,  who  received  Sute  in  the  Choaapeake  and  Ohio  Bwlway  it  is  thought 

$15,850.    The  output  waa  5,846  M.,  valued  at  $81,-  can  be  sold  for  a  sum  wMoh  will  ptmshose  of  new  8*8, 

958.89.    Four  Boapatone  oonoema  report  an  invested  $849,848.58.    The  United  States  nolds  old  unf^dcd 

capital  of  $52,000.    The  number  of  men  employed  waa  bondii,  which,  with  interest  thereon,  funded  Into  new 


number  of  men,  5,304 ;  wages,  $1,851,955 ;  value  of  and  interest  thereon  have  been  lost  and  will  not  be 

output,  $4,875,850.64.  presentcd^represcnting  in  new  8'b  the  sum  of  $881,- 

Imml^ration. — The  commissioner  a] 

under  the  act  of  1888  to  devise  means  ^-  ,  .  , 

oping  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  inter-  nual  interest  at  B  per  cent.' of  $508,889.20. 
ests  of  the  State  issued  on  Aug.  5  a  letter  to  the        Under  the  present  law,  as  above  shown,  if  it  should 

listers  of  each  town,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  be  accepted  by  all  the  bondholders,  the  State  would 

much  abandoned  agricultural  land  could  be  pur-  ^  «^lt4j3?i?  ^  P*7u"*  f  °°."^  interest  $503,889.20, 

chased  at  a  nomin^  price,  and  where  large  con-  °'  $148,128.12  more  than  is  at  present  available,  unless 

*:Z!r!: A  "  *"  *i  ~  if  il  Ji_^..i^  iLTJT^^ji    n.-.  new  sources  of  revenue  are  found  by  the  State. 


$2  or  $3  an  acre,  he  believed  such  colonies  could  amount  was  $858,988. 

be  induced  to  settle  thereon.    Replies  to  this  cir-  The  amount  of  tax  coupons  now  maturing  annually 

cular  showed  that  in  many  parts  of  the  State  i*  $1,008,600.    The  amount  of  interest  on  the  debt 

such  tracts  could  be  secured^  the  price  men-  P^llHl^J^  ^  i^L^r^"^  \^  ^^'Sl^xR?!? 

f  ;^»^,i  -«^  ♦k^  ^»v.»»«;<.<.i'^nA.  .««,i«  »»J«»^»r««»»*<.  <^°  the  new  8-per-cent.  bonds,  amountmg  to  $4,550,000, 

Uoned,  and  the  commissioner  made  arrangements  ^^^  -^  ^^  fimdsof  the  public;  $142,000^  paid  to 

by  which  a  well-known  Swedish  immigration  coUeijes,  being  the  Ml  interest  on  bonds  held  by 

agent  undertook,  as  a  beginning,  to  bring  over  them ;  $87,874  paid  on  bonds  held  by  the  literary 

fortv  or  flftv  Swedish  families  in  the  spring  of  fund,  and  $214,580  for  tax-recdvable  coupons  of  the 

1890.    Lands  in  Orange,  Windsor,  and  Windham  oW  unadjusted  debt,  forced  upon  tlie  Treasury,  mak- 

counties  were  secured.  >°g  «^  total  interest  account  of  |580,454. 

TIRGINIA,  a  Southern  State,  one  of  the  No  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  the 
original  thirteen,  ratified  the  Constitution  June  contest  before  the  courts,  between  the  State  and 
25, 1788;  area,  42,450  square  miles;  population,  the  bondholders.  The  arguments  in  the  cases  be- 
according  to  the  last  aecennial  census  (1880),  fore  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  de- 
1,512,565 ;  capital,  Richmond.  termine  the  constitutionality  of  the  "  coupon- 

€N>Yernmeiit. — The  following  were  the  State  crusher "  acts,  were  postponed   from  October, 

officers  during  the  year :  Governor,  Fitzhugh  1889  to  1890. 

Lee,  Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  John  E.  Edncatlon. — For  the  school  year  1887-'88,  the 
Massey ;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  W.  Floumoy ;  Superintendent  reports  the  following  figures  re- 
First  Auditor,  Morton  Marye;  Second  Auditor,  gaming  public  schools:  White  schools,  5,154 ;  col- 
Frank  G.  Ruffin;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Harmon;  ored  schools, 2,115;  total,  7.269;  white  teachers, 
Attorney-General,  Ruf us  A.  Ayers ;  Superintend-  5,873;  colored  teachers,  1,909;  average  monthlv 
ent  of  rnblic  Instruction,  James  L.  Buchanan ;  salary  of  male  teachers,  $31;  average  monthly  sal- 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Thomas  White-  ary  of  female  teachers,  $26.40;  chudren  of  school 
head;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  C.  Hill;  age  (according  to  census  of  1885), white,  845,024; 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Lunsford  L.  colored,  265,847 ;  white  pupils  enrolled,  211,449; 
licwis;  Judges,  T.  T.  Fauntleroy,  Robert  A.  colored  pupils  enrolled,  118,881;  total  number 
Richardson,  Benjamin  T.  Lacy,  and  Drury  A.  enrolled,  330,280;  average  dailj  attendance, 
Hinton.  white  pupils,  124,994 ;  average  dady  attendance, 

Finances. —  The  Governor,  in  his  message,  colored  pupils,  64,422 ;  number  of  school- houses, 

makes  the  following  report  concerning  the  State  6,205 ;  built  during  the  year,  309 ;  gross  expend!- 

debt :  ture  for  public  schools,  $1,558,852.70. 

If  all  of  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  State  were  ^  For  the  school  year  1888-*89,  the  expenditure 
flmded  under  the  act  approved  Feb.  14,  18b2,  with  'or  schools  was,  m  round  numbers,  $1,620,000; 
the  **•  Wickham  amendment*'  attached,  except  the  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  increased  to  836,- 
bonda  held  by  institutions  of  learning,  the  interest  948,  and  the  number  of  schools  to  7,410. 
ujwn  which  is  now  paid  by  specUl  WifUtion,  the  Charities.— The  number  of  patients  in  the 
prmcipal  of  the  debt  would  be  ttlM6^l^74^the  four  asylums  of  the  State  was  as  follows  on 
rTh™5';Snn!!K%'!;i^^^  ^^^  ^  •  'Eastern  Lunatic,  897 ;  Western  Lunatic. 
irlnS^'ll^^^^  «77;  ^uthwestern  LunaUc,  871;  Centnil  Lu": 
by  this  Wickham  amendment,  and  which  are  not  in-  "atic,  581 ;  total,  2,026.  These  institutions  are 
eluded  in  the  foregoing  estimate,  amount  to  $8,740,-  filled,  and  200  white  and  nearly  100  colored  luna- 
019 ;  10-40  coupons  for  the  same  period — namely,  Julv,  tics  are  cared  for  by  the  State  outside. 
1885,  to  January,  1890— amount  to  1868,821.60,  mak-  Penitentlarr.— The  whole  number  of  pris- 
ing a  total  face  vidue  of  $4,608,840.60.)    This  mdebt-  oners  on  Oct  1  was  1,081,  distributed  in  the  fol- 

the  STnkmj?  Fund  which  o^  be  canceled,  $2,280,-  l^l*  "^^^^  women,  4 ;  total  191.    Colored  men, 

648.60.    The  stock  held  by  the  State  in  lUchmonci,  ?15 :  colored  women,  75 ;  total,  890.    The  Ab- 

Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railroad  can  be  sold  and  mgdon  Coal  and   Iron  Railroad  Company  are 

with  the  proceeds  new  8-peiH:ent  bonds  can  bo  pur-  working  82 ;  the  Farmville  and  Powhatan  Rail- 
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roiad  Companj,  89 ;  the  Roanoke  Southern  Rail-  directly  and  lai^gfely  involves  the  progrrewi  and  proB- 

road  Company,  91 ;  and  the  South  Atlantic  and  penty  of  Viiiginia  and  her  people  or  bo  seriously  oon- 

Ohio  Railroad  Company.  54.    The  financial  con-  ««™  **>«  »^  ""^e  of  ihui  CommonwMlth  as  an 

Aui^^  ^4  fi,^  {nofurfirTTi  A^Vi%KUo  »  ««i«  ^4  ftit  honorable  and  concluaive  settlement  of  the  State  debt, 

«i«  Qo  }  ^    institution  exhibits  a  gam  of  $5,-  ^j^j^j^  ^^  managers  of  the  Democratic  party  for  four 

^i«i??""^u    JiL^"^'  L  11  J  J        1  y«»™  have  had  absolute  power  and  favorable  oppor- 

Militia. — ine  otate  has  enrolled,  armed,  and  tunity  to  do,  and  have  meanwhile  contented  tneoi- 

uniformed  2,786  volunteers— 2,270  white  and  516  selves  with  measures  that  have  onl^r  embarrsssed  the 

colored.    The  assistance  given  by  the  State  con-  creditors,  entrapped  many  of  our  citizens  into  veza- 

sists  of  the  proceeds  of  half  of  1  per  cent  of  tious  and  costly  diiBcultics.  and  generally  aggravated 

all  her  revenues  derived  from  regular  sources  of  ?  »ituation  already  mtolcrable ;  and  whereas  the  pol- 

income  except  the  School  fund.     The  amount  *^Vi^*i!?t^,t^rhL  w'T!^^^^^^ 

..  ^«i.u  jj/'\i.<«i  oon  and  momentous  issue  nas  been  to  postpone  and  pro- 

thence  accniing  for  the  year  ended  Oct.  1, 1889,  crastinate,  thereby  adding  milUonrto  the  liabilfties 

was  99,044.86.  that  hold  m  mortgage  all  the  property  of  the  State, 

Political. — ^A  State  convention  of  the  Demo-  and  which  in  the  end  must  be  met  and  satisied  \  and 

cratic  party  was  held  at  Richmond  on  Aug.  15.  whereas  it  is  known  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to 

There  were  several  candidates  for  the  gufcfema-  effeot  the  debt  setdemont,  so  devoutly  desired ;  there- 

torial  nomination.    On  the  first  ballot  Philip  W.  fo™  the  KcpubUcan  party  of  Viiginia  solemnly  pledges 

McKinney  received  595  votes,  Richard  F.  Beime  **m*i„.  .f  ,^  y^ ?«*«,**^  ^ui,  fi,^  «««.»«.-«,  ^^^^  k. 

ML  CharL  T.  O'Ferrall  807.  J,  Hoge Tyler  189.  J^^.A'^S^Smf iSfdet  SSdrtTdlbT^^^ 

S.  W.  Venable  73,  John  T.  Harns  57.    Before  the  tion  wholly,  6nally,  and  promptly,  upon  terms  that 

end  of  the  second  ballot  McKinney  was  nomi-  will  not  add  to  the  annual  burdens  of  the  people,  and 

nated  by  acclamation.  For  Lieutenant-Governor  will  yet  leave  the  Commonwealth  ample  means  for 

the  choice  of  the  convention  was  J.  Hoge  Tyler,  the  current  expenses  of  a  frugal  administration  for  a 

and  for  Attorney-General  R.  Taylor  Scott.    The  j?«neral  maintenanoe  of  our  admirable  system  of  pub- 

platform  included  the  following:  Sb"i^fe.u4i ^dSS^nfe^Id^er  *"" 

Wo  will  <««  for  and  snrpOTt  the  puWlc  adiooli  nn-       The  Prohibitioniste  nominated  a  State  ticket 

S^.fI1l?„*''"T„''^.  ^  w.  fcv'^'m.«^1  ^^aL  «t  Lynchbuig  on  July  17,  with  Thomas  E.  Tay- 

education.    To  this  end  we  favor  liberal  appropna-  »  _   '    .1  ^  «,fU^;^«4.«  V^«  /!««,*•« ^-  w    t   cu/i 

tlons  by  the  Federal  Govemmen^  apportionJd  among  Jp"^  ^  ^^  candidate  for  Governor,  W.  J.  Shel- 

the  States  in  the  ratio  of  the  illiteracy  of  their  popu-  jurne  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  James  P. 

lation.  McTeer  for  Attorney-General.    The  canvass  ex- 

The  Democratic  portv  regard")  the  encouragement  cited  great  interest  throughout  the  nation.    For 

and  fostering  of  a«rriouiture  as  all  important  to  the  two  months  the  two  giibematorial  candidates 

prosperity  of  VirginU,  and  tlmt  securinar  valuable  were  upon  the  stump,  visiting  in  that  time  near- 

erai^its  w  necessary  to  the  full  success  of  agnoult-  jy  eveifpart  of  the  State.    There  was  a  strong 

"""^0  Democratic  party  will  foster  the  oyster  indus-  ^^^ion  of  the  Republican  party,  of  which  Hon. 

try  of  Virginia  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  citizens,  John  S.  Wise  and  ex-Governor  William  E.  Cam- 

and  favors  the  enforcement  of  the  policy  of  preserv-  eron  were  leaders,  which  was  bitterly  opposed  to 

ing  to  her  dtizens  the  iVee  use  of  all  natund  oyster  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mahone.    They  refused  ail 

rocks,  beds,  and  shoalM  as  regulated  by  law.  offers  of  conciliation,  and  finally  came  out  in 

We  recommend  a  revision  of  the  laws  imposing  open  rebellion.    A  conference  or  convention  of 

taxes  on  land,  with  a  view  to  relieving  it  of  any  un-  disaffected  elements  was  called  by  them  to  meet 

just  or  unequal  taxaUon  now  imposed  upon  it.  ^^  Richmond  on  Oct,  2.     About  200  delegates 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  at  were  present,  a  series  of  addresses  in  denuncia- 

Norfolk  on  Aug.  22,  and  resulted  in  the  nomi-  tion  of  the  ex-Senator  were  made,  and  fifteen 

nation  of  ex- United  States  Senator  William  Ma-  resolutions  were  adopted,  each  containing  an  ac- 

hone  for  Governor,  C.  C.  Slemp  for  Lieutenant-  cusation  against  Mr.  Mahone,  culminating  in  the 

Governor,  and  W.  S.  Lurty  for  Attorney-GeneraL  fourteenth,  which  declared  "That  the  defeat  of 

The  platform  contains  the  following :  William  Mahone  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of 

Our  party  will  foster  the  oyster  and  fishing  mtereste  ^^^iJ^I^P^J^^^Sf".  P*^y-"  ,     ..   .  ..,     .      ^, 

of  our  feteti  and  protect  the  natural  oyster  bSis  for  the  „  This  disaffection  made  it  impossible  for  the 

sole  use  of  our  own  people.  Republican  ticket  to  wm,  and  although  the  ex- 

We  are  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws.  State  and  munioi-  Senator  made  a  vigorous  canvass,  the  majority 

pal,  whereby  our  farmers  and  truckere  are  required  to  against  him  at  the  November  election  was  large, 

pay  special  taxes  for  the  sale  of  their  products  in  the  For  Governor,  McKinney  received  1^,654  votes, 

cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mahone  120,477,  and  Taylor  897.    Nearly  the 


dse  their  political,  civil,  and  religious  relations  in  ao-    ®'  '*J®  Legislature 
oordance  with  the  highest  civilization  of  the  age.  ate,  Democrats  39,  Republicans  9 ;  House,  Demo- 

Whoreas  there  is  no  other  public  question  which  so    crats  89,  Republican  15. 
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WASHINGTON,  a  Territory  of  the  United  institutions.    There  was  also  a  grant  in  aid  of 

States  until  Nor.  It,  1880,  when  it  was  admitted  the  Penitentiary. 

to  the  Union  as  a  State;  area,  60,180  square  In  compiianoe  with  the  Admission act^  the  Ter* 

miles ;  population,  according  to  the  last  decen-  ritorial  Governor  on  April  15  issued  his  procla- 

nial  census  (1880),  75,116 ;  capital,  Olyrapia.  mation  ordering  a  special  election  on  May  14  to 

Govern ment. — The  following  were  theTerri-  choose  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention, 

torial  officers  until  Nov.  11 :  Governor,  Eugene  At    this   election    seventy-five   delegate^  were 

Semple,  succeeded  by  Miles  C.  Moore :  Secretary,  chosen,  a  majority  of  whom  were  Republicans. 

N.  H.  Owings,  succeeded  by  O.  C.  White :  Treasr  The  convention  met  at  Olympia  on  July  4,  and 

urer,  Frank  I.  Blodgett ;  Auditor,  John  M.  Mur-  organized  by  selecting  John  P.  Hoyt  as  president, 

phy ;  Attorney-General,  J.  B.  Metcalfe ;  Super-  It  remained  in  session  through  Aug.  22,  and  per- 

intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  H.  Morgan ;  fected  a  Constitution  for  the  prospective  State  of 

Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Thomas  Washington,of  which  the  following  are  the  more 

Burke,  succeeded  by  C.  H.  Uanford ;  Associate  important  features : 

Justices,  Frank  AUyn,  William  G.  Langford,  and  The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Senate 

Lucius  B.  Nash,  succeeded  by  W.  11.  Calkins,  and  a  House  of  RoprcfleDtatives.  the  latter  to  consiat 

The  following  State  officers  were  chosen  on  Oct  of  not  fewer  than  68  nor  more  than  99  memberB,  the 

1,  and  assumed  office  on  Nov.  11:   Governor,  former  to  contain  not  more  than  one  half  nor  less 

Elisha  P.   Ferry,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Gov-  J^*^  ^'I.Hjif^i!!!"/*?^  membcni  as  Uie  lotter.   Sena- 

emor,  Charles  fi.  Laughton ;  Secretarv  of  State,  ^"  "^(^JL^^tLt^L^'i^^  ^^i^}l^n^^.^i^: 

Charles  Weir;  Treasii^r,  A.  A.  Lindsley;  Aiv^  |;;^;'^tmngeve,y  two  years),  and  EepresentoUves  for 

ditor,  T.   M.  Reed ;    Attorney-General,   W.  C.  The  fliit  L^lature  shall  meet  on  the  first  Wed- 

Jones;   Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  nesday  after  toe  fir»t  Monday  in  November,  1889. 

W.  D.  Brvan ;  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  The  second  Legislature  shall  meet  on  the  first  Wed- 

W.  R.  Forrest ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  noeclay  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1891.  and 

Court,  T.  J.  Anders ;  Associate  Justices,  Elmore  »?**o°J  ^^  ^^  Legislature  shall  be  held  biennially 


tory  met  at  Ellensburgh  to  express  the  desire  The  Legislature  shall  never  authorise  any  lottery  or 

of  the  people  for  admission  to  the  Union.    An  grant  any  divorce. 

appeal  to  Congress  and  an  address  to  the  people  Private  and  special  legislation  is  forbidden, 

were  adopted,    A  central  committee  for  the  Ter-  ^  ^1^^^  J»?-  h  18«>,  the  labor  of  convicts  shall  not 

ritory  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  }^  ^^^  ««*,  *>?  contract,  and  the  Lc^ure  shall  by 

superintend  tVe  circulation  of  petitions  asking  fe  of SrlLJ?'               ""^ 

for  admission,  and  to  forward  ail  such  to  Wash-  The  ownership  of  lands  by  aliens  U  prohibited,  cx- 

ington.  ccpt  where  aoouired  by  inheritance,  under  mortiragc, 

The  committee  appointed  by  this  convention  or  in  eood  faith  id  the  ordinary  oounso  of  justice  in 

had  scarcely  begun  its  work  when  the  omnibus  tho  oolleotion  of  debts ;  and  all  conveyances  of  lands 

admission  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  hereafter  made  to  any  alien  d««*ly  or  in  trust  for 

and  received  thelignature  of  President  Cleve-  f"ch  lUien  shaU  be  void:  lYortiM.  That  the  pipvisr 

i«-,^i      ii«.  ♦i*-^  ^^^^T:^^^  ^4  ♦!,.•-  -«*  -«  «i^*t^.,  ions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  lands  oontaininir 

land.     By  the  provisions  of  this  act  an  election  valuable  deposits  of  mmerals,  metoU,  iron,  coal,  o? 

should  be  held  throughout  the  Territory  on  May  flre-cUy,  and  the  necceearv  lind  for  mills  and  ia. 

14,  to  select  delegates  to  a  constitutional  con-  chinery  to  be  used  in  the'  development  thereof  and 

vention,  which  should  meet  at  Olympia  on  July  the  manufacture  of  the  products  therefrom.    Every 

4.    If  the  Constitution  framed  by  this  conven-  corporation  the   minority   of  the   capital  stock  of 

tion  should  be  adopted  by  the  people  at  an  elec-  ^^lc*i  «  ^"^^  ^X  •!»«?«  "^.l.^  considered  an 

tion  on  Oct  1,  Washington  should  become  a  ^^'SPj^^^^lP^iPT '''-?*"  P."^t*^!^'^*  ^      ,    n. 

«f«f^  tf^k^,«>«.«^J..  K.  ^•^r.»«..f ;^«  ^#  *K-»  u«««i  The  Executive  department  shall  consist  of  a  Gov- 

State  thereunder  by  procUmation  of  the  Presi-  ^         Lieutenantr-GoVernor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treaa- 

dent.    On  admission,  the  new  State  should  be-  urer,  Auditor,  Attorney-General,  Superintendent  of 

come  entitled  to  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  Public  Instnictk>n,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Public 

sections  in  each  township,  or  sections  in  lieu  Lands,  who  shall  be  severally  chosen  for  four  years, 

thereof,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  The  Governor  may  veto  separate  aoctions  of  anv  bilL 

which  should  form  a  permanent  School  fund.  The  salanr  of  the  Governor  shall  not  exceed  |6,000, 

This  fund  should  also  receive  5  per  cent  of  the  ^^^  f^  LieutenantrGovemor  |a^. 

ijf^nrtft^ffT^rew^^^  by?hS^$a^'  i^cS.rf"5i^rjL'^t"iaS^^^ 

in  the  State  thereafter  sold  by  the  Federal  Gov-  ^neml^ute  election,  and  shall  hold  office  for  six 

eminent.    Fiftjr  sections  of  the  public  lands  years. 

were  given  to  aid  in  erecting  public  buildings  at  Any  jud^  of  any  court  of  record,  the  Attomey- 
the  State  capital,  and  seventy-two  sections  for  General,  or  any  prosecuting  attorney  may  be  re- 
university  purposes.  In  addition,  the  following  move*!  fhmi  office  by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Lepsla- 
grants  were  made :  90,000  acres  for  agricultunU  ^  »J  S^^"^^  ?!?*  ^*"'"^*"  ®^  ^  members  elected 

colleees,  100,000  acres  for  a  scientific  school,  ^  ^^  T"~  ***"*  ^1u"'        , .      ^ 

1  no  rS» -o^  f«l  «7:^«i  L.K/WXU   1  rwi  iin -V^  ^"  ™**«  persons  of  the  s^  of  twenty-one  yeani  or 

100,000  acres  for  normal  schools,  100,000acrM  over.  posseMln^  the  following  quaUflca&ons,  shall  be 

for  buildings  at  the  State  capital,  and  200,000  entitled  to  vote  at  all  clectiona :  They  shall  be  dtisens 

acres  for  State  charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory  of  the  United  States;  they  shall  have  lived  in  the 
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State  one  year,  and  in  the  county  ninety  days,  and  tary  of  State,  Chas.  Weir;  Auditor,  Thomas  M. 

in  the  city,  town^  ward,  or  precinct  tliirtv  days  im-  Reed;    Treasurer,  A.  A.  Lindsley;    Attomey- 

mediately  preoediiiff  Uie  election  at  which  they  offer  General.  W.  C.  Jones ;  Superintendent  of  Public 

^  ^°^ii    n  "TlK^*'?L^°'^r    K^*  *"^5*i^  Instruction,  B.  B.  Bryan ;  Commissioner  of  Pub- 

never  be  allowed  the  elective  franchise:  Ph>v%d€d,  i;«t««^1  or  t  ^/v»*i«f /Tne«{»l«^Ti^rQ.,r^L»^ 

further,  That  all  mole  pereons  who  at  the  time  o}  he  I^db,  W.  T.  Forr^t;  Justices  of  the  Supreme 

the  adoption  of  thia  Constitution  are  qualified  electors  ^ourt,  T.  J.  Anders,  Iheodore  U  Stiles,  Elmore 

of  the  Territory  shall  be  electors.  Scott,  John  P.  Hoyt,  and  R.  O.  Dunbar;  Mem- 

The  Legislature  may  provide  that  there  shall  be  no  ber  of  Congress,  John  L.  Wilson.    The  platform 

denial  of  the  elective  franchise  at  any  school  election  contains  the  following : 
on  account  of  sex. 

The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  such  method  of  We  pled^  the  co-operation  of  our  congressional 

voting  as  will  secure  to  every  elector  absolute  secrecy  representations  with  those  of  tlie  State  of  Ore^n  to 

inprel)aring  and  deposiUng  hb  ballot.  secure  the  speedy  opening  of  the  Columbia  nvor  to 

General  elections  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  na^gation.          ,       .     ^         .        * 

of  November  in  the  even-numbered  ycaro.  S®  ^  ^PI^*®"  ^.*??  formation  of  trusts* 

The  State  debt  is  limited  to  $400,000.  ^e  demand  the  rigid  enforcement  ot  the  Chinese 

The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a  general  and  exclusion  act. .       ^     ^    ^         ^  .    « 

uniform  system  of  public  schools.    The  publio-echool  We  behove  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 

system  shall  include  common  school*,  and  nuch  high  •  Wd  system  of  insi)ection  ot  mines  and  factories, 

schools,  normal  schools,  and  tedmioul  schools  as  may  .   We  recognize  the  right  and  duty  ol  labor  to  orean- 

hercafter  be  established.    But  the  entire  revenue  de-  we  for  its  own  protection^  and  heartily  sympathixo 

rived  fromtlio  Common-School  ftmd,  and  the  State  with  every  movement  which  has  for  its  object  the 

tax  for  common  schools  shall  be  exclusively  applied  moral,  matcmd,  or  intellectual  advancement  of  any 

to  the  support  of  the  common  schools.    The  pnnci-  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens.                    «    „  »   ,. 

pal  of  the  Common  School  fund  shall  remain  perma-  We  tavor  the  opening  to  settlement  of  all  Indian 

nent  and  irreducible.  reservations  m  the  btate,  having  a  due  regard  for  the 

The  Legislature  shall  pass  laws  establishing  rea-  "gl't*  of  the  Indians. 

troTof'p^L^^re  iSrft^igh^^         ^''^  ^'  transporta-  ^he  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 
'  The  wnsoUdation  of  competing  lines  of  raUroad  U  Ejlensburgh  on  Sept.  10  and  the  foilowin|r  can- 
forbidden,  didates  were  nominated :  For  Governor,  Eugene 
Monopolies  and  trusts  shall  never  be  allowed  in  Semple;    Lieutenant-Governor,  L.  H.  Plattor; 
this  State.  Secretary  of  State,  W.  H.  Whittlesey ;  Treasurer, 


The  use  of  the  waters  of  this  State  for  irrigation,    M.  Kaufman;  Auditor,  John  M.  Murphy;  At- 
mining,  and  manufacturing  purposes  sbaU  bo  deemed    tomey-General,  H.  J.  Snively ;  Superintendent 

a  public  use.  ^  -^#    PnKlin    TnfiftmtfkfiAn     J     W      Mrkrcpfin  •    C\\mwnla- 


but 

number , 

for  a  verdict  by  nine  or  more  jurore  in  civil  cases  in  Sharpstcin,  John  P.  Jndson,  John  B.  Rea^'is, 
any  court  of  record,  and  for  waiving  of  the  jury  in  and  Frank  Ganahl ;  Member  of  Congress,  T.  C. 
civil  cases  whore  the  consent  of  the  parties  interested  Griffiths.  A  long  platform  was  adopted,  which 
is  givon  thereto.  .,  -  ,  arraigns  the  Republicans  for  extortion,  duplic- 
The  seat  of  government  is  temporarily  fixed  at  jj-y  ^^^  f^aud;  declares  in  favor  of  free  schools 
Olympia,  until  some  oue  place  shall  receive  a  maj-ir-  _;r  j  ^.r^^  ««,^«^J>»;„*;^«  «#  ^.,ui:»  i„«^o  *^-  ...,kk^ 
ity  of  the  votes  of  the  people,  either  at  the  election  *"d  ^^«  appropriation  of  public  lands  for  public 
for  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  or  at  a  subse-  purposes;  denounces  the  Chinese  exclusion  act 
quent  general  election.  When  the  permanent  seat  is  »»  administered  by  Republicans ;  favors  the  open- 
thus  determined,  it  shall  not  be  chan^d  except  by  a  ing  of  Columbia  river;  favors  the  building  of 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  electors  voting  at  a  general  forts  for  the  protection  of  Pacific  coast  harlx>rs ; 
election.                 . .  ^       .     .             .            , .  and  denounces  the  Republican  State  platform. 


next  succeeding  general  election.  S^'^.'^  iu,uw.     r  or  governor,  r  erg'  receivea 

The  convention  provided  that  the  following  articles  83,711  votes  and  Semple  24,732 ;  for  Member  of 

should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  separate  Congress,  Wilson  had  84,039  votes  and  Griffiths 

from  the  Constitution :  24,492.    Members  of  the  first  State  Legislature 

"  All  persons,  male  and  female,  of  the  age  of  t wen-  were  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  follow :  Senate 

ty-ono  years  or  over  p^^e-win,?  the  other  qualiflca-  ^Republicans  34,  Democrat  1 ;  House-Repub- 

to  ^^te^S^'il  doctt  ^^^°^  ^^'  Democrats  8.     On  the  Question  of 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawftil  for  any  individual,  com-  5^^P*j"^  ^^®  proposed  Constitution,  tte  yote  w^ 

pany,  or  corporation  within  the  limits  of  this  State  40,152  for  adoption  and  11,879  agamst  it    The 

to  manufacture,  or  cause  to  be  manufactured,  or  to  proposed  article    prohibiting  the  manufacture 

sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  or  in  any  manner  dispose  of  any  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  rejected  by 

alcoholic,  malt,  or  spiritous  liquors,  except  for  ine-  a  vote  of  19,546  in  its  favor  to  81,487  against  it. 

dicinal,  eacramcntol,  or  scientific  purposes.  The  proposed  article  extending  the  right  of  suf- 

Election.    In  order  that  this  Constitution,  if  frage  to  women  was  rejected  bv  a  vote  of  1G«537 

adopted,  might  take  effect  at  once,  it  was  pro-  for  and  85,013  against  it    There  were  25,490 

vided  that  an  election  to  the  offices  therein  ere-  votes  cast  for  Olympia  as  the  permanent  (Wital 

ated  should  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  State,  14,711  for  North  Jakima,  12.88$  for 

upon  the  Constitution  itself.    Party  conventions  Ellensburgh,  607  for  Centralia,  314  for  Jakima, 

were  therefore  called.  130  for  Pasco,  and  1,088  scattering. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Walla  The  result  of  this  election  having  been  official- 
Walla  on  Sept  5  and  nominated  the  following  ly  notified  to  President  Harrison  on  Nov.  11,  he 
ticket:  For  Governor,  Elisha  P.  Ferry;  Lieu-  issued  his  proclamation  admitting  Washington 
tenant-Governor,  Charles  E.  Laughton ;  Secre-  to  the  Union. 
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LefriBlatire  Session.— The  Legislature,  elect-  Militia. — ^The  oiptnized  militia  is  composed 

ed  in  October,  assembled  at  Olympia  on  Nov.  7;  of  two  repments  of  infantry  and  one  troop  of 

but  at  that  time  the  Territory  haa  not  been  ad-  cavalry;  in  all,  845  officers  and  men.     The  gen- 

mitted  to  the  Union,  and  an  adjournment  was  eral  staff  numbers  25. 

taken  until  Nov.  1 1,  when,  on  receiving  news  of  Deyelopment. — For  the  past  few  years  Wash- 

the  President's  admission  proclamation,  a  per-  ington  has  had  the  most  rapid  and  remarkable 

manent  organization  was  effected.    On  Nov.  19  growth  in  its  history.    Estimates  of  the  popula- 

John  B.  Allen  and  Watson  C.  Squire,  both  Ke-  tion  for  1889,  based  upon  the  vote  cast  at  the 

publicans,  were  elected  United  States  Senators  election,  place  the  numoer  of  people  at  289,544, 

for  the  new  State  by  the  following  votes :  Sen-  or  nearly  twice  the  estimated  ijopulation  of  1885. 

ate— Allen  25,  George  Turner  6,  scattering  8 ;  For  the  past  two  years  there  nas  been  an  unex- 

House — Allen  40,  Turner  14,  Charles  &  Yoor^  ampled  increase  in  the  assessed  valuation  of 

bees  (Democrat)  8,  scattering  1.    Senate — Squire  property,  the  total  value  for  1887  being  $61,562^- 

80,  J.  W.  Sprague  8,  Voorhees  1 :  Houses-Squire,  789 ;  for  1888,  $84,621.182 ;  and  for  1889,  $124,- 

46,  Spni«ne  10,  Griggs  8,  scattering  5.   The  work  795,449.    Real  property  in  1889  was  assessed  at 

of  l^^E^tion  was  then  begun,  and  had  not  been  $67,274,991,  improvements  at  $14,860,812,  and 

finished  at  the  close  of  the  year.  personal  property  at  $80,129,585.    The  number 

FiiiAiiees. — On  Oct  1,  i889,  the  Territorial  of  acres  of  land  assessed   has  increased  from 

warrants  outstanding  and  the  interest  due  there-  8,457,952  in  1885  to  8,110,706  in  1880.    The  acre- 

on  amounted  to  $228,459.94    There  was  due  age  of  iniproved  land  for  1889  was  958,791,  of 

from  the  counties  on  that  date  a  sum  which,  which  820,791  acres  were  in  the  counties  east 

with  the  cash  in  the  treasury,  amounted  to  $59,-  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  132,786  in  the 

120.26,  lea  vine:  the  actual  indebtedness  $164,-  counties  west  of  the  mountains. 

889.68.    This  is  the  only  debt  that  the  new  State  Seattle  (see-at'tle),  a  citv  of  Washington,  on 

will  be  obliged  to  assume.  a  harbor   in  Piiget  Sound  known  as  Elliott's 

The  treasury  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  Bay ;  population  estimated  at  45,000.  In  June, 
year  ended  Sent  80, 1888,  were  $158,669.26;  dis-  1889,  the  business  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed 
bursements,  $183,995.78 ;  receipts  for  the  year  by  fire,  involvinc^  a  loss  of  $20,000,000.  During 
ended  Sept.  80, 1889,  $218,887.92 ;  disbursements,  1^,  8,435  buildinirs  were  erected,  not  including 
$212,121.81 ;  balance,  $1,216.11.  While  the  total  those  burned,  which  have  nearly  all  been  rebuilt, 
payments  from  the  treasury  for  the  two  years  The  assessment  returns  of  18^B~'89  showed  an 
were  only  $846,117.54,  the  amount  of  warrants  increase  in  taxable  property  of  $5,000,000.  Re- 
issued during  the  same  period  was  $528,179.28.  turns  of  commercial  agencies  show  that  since  the 
A  Urge  part  of  the  fioatmg  debt  has  therefore  fire  more  than  260  new  firms  have  established 
been  created  within  the  jMst  two  years.  The  themselves  in  business,  representing  a  total  in- 
Territorial  tax  levy  for  18^9  was  2^  mills.  crease  per  annum  of  between  $8,000,000  and 

Edneation. — For  the  school  year  ending  in  $9,000,000  to  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  bringing 
1889,  the  following  report  of  the  public  schools  the  value  of  the  general  trade  up  to  $86,00(X0OO 
is  made  :  Number  of  school  districts,  1,161  ;  for  the  year.  The  industries  include  saw  mills, 
school-houses,  1,044 ;  average  school  year,  four  brick  yards,  iron  works,  carriage  factories,  ship 
and  three  fifths  months ;  children  of  school  age,  yards,  plauine  mills,  meat  curers,  roofers,  artifi- 
72,728 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  46,751 ;  male  cial  stone  ana  cement  works,  soap  making,  tan- 
teachers,  536 ;  female  teachers,  818 ;  monthly  neries,  sails  and  awnings,  harness  and  saodlery, 
salary,  male  teachers,  $47.66 :  monthly  salary,  candy  makers,  furniture  factories,  shingle  mills, 
female  teachers,  $89.67 :  total  amount  raised  for  cracker  works,  marble  works,  mattress  factories, 
school  purposes,  $892,752;  expended  for  school  box  factories,  broom  works,  oil  clothing,  drugs, 
buildings  and  sites,  $245,866.  In  1888  the  num-  overalls,  spice  factories,  breweries,  and  brass 
ber  of  children  of  school  age  was  59,888 ;  the  works.  The  total  capital  employed  is  $6,885,- 
total  enrollment  was  88,678,  and  the  total  000;  the  number  of  men  employed  is  8,560. 
amount  raised  for  school  purposes  $505,885.  The  city  has  a  system  of  water  supply  which, 

Charities.— The  last  Territorial  Legislature  when  completed,  will  cost  over  $1,000,006.  There 

appropriated  $60,000  for  the  erection  of  a  ho»-  are  three  other  systems  of  water  works  conduct- 

pital  for  the  insane  at  Medical  Lake  in  eastern  ed  by  private  companies,  a  paid  fire  depart- 

Washinffton.    Work  is  now  well  advanced  on  ment,  and  a  powerful  fireboa^    The  court-house 

this  building.    The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  now  building  will  cost  over  $800,000,  Govem- 

Steilacoom  contained  803  patients  on  Oct.  1.  ment  building  are  to  be  erected  costing  more 

The  new  building  erected  in  1887  is  filled,  and  than  $500,000,  and  a  hotel,  "  The  Denny,''  now 

several  of  the  old  garrison  buildings,  formerly  approaching  completion,  will  cost  over  $800,000. 

used  as  the  hospiud.  are  still  occupied.    The  The  town  has  6  national,  8  State.  8  savings,  and 

School  for  Defective  Youth,  at  Vancouver,  has  several  private  banks ;  a  safe-deposit  company ; 

been  provided  with  a  new  bnilding.    The  num-  4  daily  and  several  weekly  papers,  and  1  month- 

ber  of  pupils  last  term  was  26.  ly  ;    1  mortgage,  loan,  ana  trust  company;  20 

Penitentiary* — The  Territorial  Penitentiary,  churches,  6  public-school  buildings,  2  of  which 
completed  at  Walla  Walla  in  1887,  has  been  im-  cost  $175,000,  a  State  university,  2  private  col- 
proved  by  the  completion  of  a  new  cell  wing,  leges,  and  a  girls*  academy ;  8  Hospitals  and  an 
officers'  and  guards*  (quarters,  and  workshops.  orphan*s  home.  There  are  gas  works  and  8  elec- 
The  board  of  commissioners  report  the  number  tnc-light  companies.  There  are  22  miles  of  ca- 
of  convicts  on  Oct.  1  to  be  172.  Since  Oct.  1,  ble,  electric-motor,  and  horse-car  lines  of  street 
1888,  there  have  been  received  126,  and  dis-  railroads  in  operation.  Forty  miles  of  graded 
charged  66.  The  prisoners  are  employed  chiefly  streets  and  70  miles  of  sidewalk  have  been  built 
in  brick  making.  within  a  few  years.    In  1888-*89  the  capital  of  the 
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various  banks  was  increased  9750,000,  making  the  State,  Henry  S.  Walker ;  Treasurer,  William  G. 

total  11,450,000.    On  Oct.  1, 1887,  a  free  postal-  Thompson;  Auditor,  Patrick  P.  Duifey;  Attor- 

delivery  system  went  into  effect.    A  few  weeks  ney-General,  Alfred  Caldwell ;  Supenntendeilt 

later  Seattle  was  made  the  terminus  and  center  of  Free  Schools,  Benjamin  S.  Morgan ;  President 

of  distribution  of  the  mails  for  the  Puget  Sound  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  Adam  C.  Sny- 

country.     The  number  of  items  of  mail  matter  der;  Judges,  Hjenry  Brannon,  J.  W.  English,  and 

delivered  and  collected  during  November,  1889,  Thomas  C.  Green,  who  died  on  Dec.  4  and  was 

was  833,190.    The  carriage  of  the  mails  has  in-  succeeded  by  Daniel  B.  Lucas, 
creased  the  number  of  steamboats  leaving  the       The  Gabematorial  Contest.— Under  the 

port,  of  which  there  are  more  than  150,  many  of  State  Constitution  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Leg- 

which  were  built  at  Seattle.     The  real  estate  islative  Assembly  that  met  on  Jan.  9  to  count 

transfers  for  1889  aggregated  $15,055,794.    But  the  returns  of  votes  for  State  officers  cast  in  the 

one  railroad,  the  Northern  Pacific,  runs  it«  trains  preceding  November  election,  and  to  declare  the 

directly  into  Seattle.  result    On  the  face  of  the  returns  as  transmit- 

WEsT  INDIES.  For  the  British  West  In-  ted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  commission- 
dies,  see  article  Great  Britain,  p.  403.  ers  of  the  counties,  Nathan  Goff,  the  Republican 

French. — (htadelaupe  and  its  dependencies —  candidate  for  Governor,  had  78,714  votes,  and  A, 

Desirade,  Les  Saintes,  Marie-Galante,  and  St.  B.  Fleming,  the  Democratic  candidate,  78,604, 

Martin — have  an  area  of  1,870  square  kilometres;  a  majority  of  110  votes  for  Gen.  Gofl.    By  the 

population  in  1887, 188,188.    The  Governor  is  M.  same  returns  it  appeared  that  the  Democratic 

Le  Boucher.     The  American  consul  is  Charles  candidates  for  Auditor.  Treasurer,  and  Superin- 

Bartlett.     The  public  indebtedness  is  1,001,000  tendent  of  Free  Schools  had  been  elected  over 

francs.  The  import  in  1887  was  valued  at  20,600,-  the  Republican  candidates  by  majorities  varying 

000  francs ;  the  export  at  21,500,000  francs.  from  650  to  850  votes.    On  Jan.  9  the  Secretary 

Martiniqm  covers  988  square  kilometres ;  in  of  State  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  the  re- 
1887  the  population  was  77,078.  The  Governor  turns  from  all  the  counties  except  Kanawha,  de- 
is  Germain  Casse.  The  American  consul  is  daring  that  he  was  unable  to  deliver  the  returns 
William  A.  Garesch6.  The  public  debt  is  re-  from  that  county  on  account  of  an  injunction 
duced  to  435,000  francs.  The  import  in  1887  issued  by  one  of  the  circuit  courts.  This  injunc- 
was  valued  at  23,500,000  francs,  and  the  export  tion,  obtained  at  the  instance  of  Judge  Fleming, 
at  21,500,000  francs.  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  marked 

French  Ouiana,  in  South  America,  still  being  the  beginning  of  a  contest  to  prevent  the  seating 

a  penal  colony,  continues  to  suffer  from   rhe  of  Gen.  Goff,  on  the  ground  that  his  apparent 

strong  prejudices  entertained  against  it  in  the  majority  had  been  secured  by  frauds  at  the  polls, 

mother  country.     The  area  is  121,413  square  The  question  whether  the  circuit  court  had  au- 

kilometres,  ana    the    population  25,796.     The  thority  to  receive  such  an  injunction,  or  any 

Governor  is  Gerville-Keache.     The  American  other  similar  process  to  prevent  the  delivery  of 

Vice-Consul  at  Cayenne  is  Leon  Wacongne.    A  the  returns   to  the    Legislature,  was  speedily 

border  dispute  witn  Holland  about  Dutch  Gui-  brought  before  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which, 

ana  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  6n  Jan.  12,  declared  the  injunction  was  invalid 

of  Russia.    The  import  in  1887  was  valued  at  because  issued  bv  the  court  without  authority. 

8,600,000  francs ;  the  export  at  5,200,000  francs.  On  Jan.  14  the  ^retary  of  State,  accordingly, 

Spanish. — Porto  Hico  is  the  lesser  of  the  sent  the  Kanawha  returns  to  the  Assembly. 
Spanish  Antilles,  has  an  area  of  9,315  square  Had  these  returns  been  held  back,  the  remain- 
kilometres  ;  population,  810,394.  The  Governor  ing  counties  would  have  shown  a  small  majority 
and  Captain-General  is  D.  P.  Ruiz  Dana.  The  for  Fleming,  but,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  pro- 
American  Yice-Consid  at  St.  Johns  is  Andres  cedure,  it  now  became  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
Crosas.     In  consequence  of  the  remunerative  ture  to  declare  the  election  of  (}en.  Goff.    As 

E rices  that  the  products  of  the  island  have  been  Judee  Fleming  had  notified  the  Legislature  that 

ringing  abroad,  its  prosperity  has  increased,  he  should  contest  the  correctness  of  the  vote  for 

The  buuding  of  the  railroad  that  is  to  encircle  Governor,  the  returns  for  the  other  offices  were 

the  island  along  the  coast  has  proceeded  steadily,  opened  and  counted  and  the  election  of  the  Dem- 

The  imports  in  1887  were  valued  at  911«012,964,  ocratic  candidates  declared,  but  the  returns  for 

against  911,116,543  the  previous  year;  the  ex-  Governor  were  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of 

ports  at  $10,994,913,  agamst  910,«93.544.    The  the  two  Houses  consisting  of  five  members,  two 

chief  articles  exported  in  1887  were :  Sugar.  80,-  to  be  chosen  by  the  Senate  and  three  by  the 

792  tons;  coffee,  12,551  tons;  molasses,  29,112  House.    This  committee  was  instructed  to  take 

tons ;  tobacco,  3,462  tons.    The  American  trade  testimony  and  to  report  its  findings  at  a  special 

with  Porto  Rico  in  1889  was:  Exports  to  the  session  of  the  Legislature  to  be  called  by  the 

United  States,  f 3,707,373  ;    imports  from  the  Governor.    The  Senate  elected  Senators  r.  W. 

United  States,  $2,175,458.  Morris  and  Edward  Maxwell,  both  Republicans, 

WEST    YIRGINIA,  a  Southern  State,  ad-  and  the  House  Delegates  Lively.  Kee,  and  Sprigg, 

mitted  to  the  Union  in  1863 ;  area,  24,780  square  idl  Democrats.    This  action  of  the  Le^slature 

miles ;  population,  according  to  the  last  decen-  was  not  accepted  by  the  Republicans  without  a 

nial  census  (1880),  618,457;  capital,  Charleston,  vigorous  protest,  and  was  claimed  by  them  to  be 

GoTernment. — The  followmg  were  the  State  in  direct  violation  of  the  State  Constitution, 

officers  during  the  year:  Governor,  E.  Willis  WU-  which  provides  explicitly  that  the  Legislature 

son.  Democrat  (holding  over  by  reason  of  an  unde-  after  its  organization,  shall  at  once  open  the  re- 

termined  contest  between  A.B.  Fleming,  Demo-  turns  and  declare  the  result.    The  Legislature 

crat,  and  Nathan  Goff,  Republican,  gubernatorial  adjourned  on  Feb.  21  without  having  made  any 

candidates  in  the  election  of  1888) ;  Secretary  of  declaration  of  the  result    On  March  4,  the  term 
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expired  for  which  Gov.  Wilson  was  elected,  but  18  Republicans,  and  1  a  Union-Labor  man, 
he  claimed  the  risht  to  retain  the  office  until  his  elected  by  the  aid  of  Republican  votes.  Under 
successor  should  be  determined.  This  right  was  these  circumstances,  the  Union-Labor  Senator, 
disputed  bv  Gen.  Goff,  who  on  that  day  quali-  Robert  8.  Carr,  aspired  to  be  president,  and  was 
flea  by  takmg  the  oath  and  demanded  the  office,  supported  in  this  endeavor  by  one  of  the  Repub- 
but  was  refui^.  The  President  of  the  State  Sen-  lican  Senators,  named  Minear,  who  refused  to 
ate,  Robert  S.  Carr,  also,  Laid  claim  to  the  office,  enter  the  Republican  caucus  or  to  support  its 
and,  having  Qualified,  made  a  demand,  which  nominee.  The  Republican  strength  was,  there- 
was  refused.  Mandamus  proceedings  In  the  State  fore,  reduced  to  12  votes,  the  exact  number  con- 
Supreme  Court  were  at  once  begun  against  Gov.  trolled  by  the  Democrats,  while  the  two  independ- 
Wilson  bv  the  other  two  claimants.  The  case  of  ent  members,  held  the  balance  of  power.  All 
Gen.  Gofl  was  decided  on  March  12.  The  Court  efforts  of  the  Republicans  to  induce  Mincar  or 
held  that  the  joint  legislative  convention  of  the  Carr  to  abandon  their  purpose  were  unavailing, 
Legislature  alone  haa  power  to  determine  and  and  the  deadlock  was  not  broken  until  the  Dem- 
declare  the  result  of  an  election ;  that,  until  it  ocratic  members  decided  to  sup{>ort  Carr.  On 
should  do  so,  no  candidate  had  any  right  to  as-  the  final  ballot,  Jan.  21,  he  received  9  Demo- 
sume  the  office  for  which  he  was  a  candidate,  cratic  and  7  Republican  votes.  Both  Houses  be- 
and  that  Gen.  Goff  was  not  th£  legal  Governor,  ing  now  organized,  a  joint  session  was  held  for 
The  case  of  President  Carr  was  decided  on  March  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  result  of  the  Novem- 
14,  the  court,  in  effect,  declaring  that  no  such  va-  ber  election.  The  action  taken  upon  this  matter 
cancy  existed  in  the  office  of  Governor  as,  under  is  recorded  above.  The  choice  of  a  success6r  to 
Article  VII  section  16  of  the  Constitution,  would  United  States  Senator  John  £.  Kenna  occasioned 
authorize  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  succeed  another  prolonged  contest.  The  Remibliean 
to  the  duties  of  Governor ;  and  that  under  Arti-  caucus  nominated  Nathan  Goff,  the  gubemato- 
cle  IV  section  6  Gov.  Wilson  was  entitled  to  rial  candidate  of  the  party  in  the  last  election, 
hold  the  office  **  until  his  successor  was  elected  In  the  Democratic  caucus  no  nomination  was 
and  qualified.'*  made  until  Jan.  28,  when  Senator  Kenna  was  re- 

On  April  25  the  joint  legislative  committee  nominated,  receiving  81  votes,  the  exact  number 
met  at  Charleston  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  tes-  necessary  for  ^  choice.  The  first  ballot  in  the 
timony  regarding  the  contest,  but  adjourned  Assembly  was  taken  on  Jan.  22,  before  a  nomi- 
f  rom  time  to  time  until  May  8,  before  entering  nation  had  been  made  by  the  Democratic  caucus, 
upon  its  labors.  It  visited  various  parts  of  the  and  resulted  as  follows :  Senate — Goff  12,  Kenna 
State,  and  did  not  complete  the  hearing  until  5.  William  L.  Wilson  2,  scattering  6 ;  House — 
the  middle  of  September,  after  which  considera-  Gofl  28,  Kenna  21,  Wilson  6,  scattering  9.  On 
ble  time  was  taken  for  the  preparation  of  the  re-  the  sixth  ballot,  which  was  the  first  taken  in  joint 
port.  This  was  not  completed  until  December,  convention  after  the  renomination  of  Senator 
and  showed  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  between  Kenna  by  the  Democratic  caucus,  the  vote  stood : 
the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  members  Goff  40,  kenna  39,  scattering  7.  The  full  Demo- 
of  the  committee.  The  majority  report,  signed  cratic  strength  in  joint  convention  was  46  votes, 
by  the  three  Democratic  members,  declared  that,  a  majority  of  1  over  all  opponents.  Forty-four 
upon  the  evidence  submitted,  the  committee  had  ballots  were  taken,  in  which  the  highest  number 
discovered  fraudulent  and  illegal  voting  sufficient  of  votes  received  by  Senator  Kenna  was  42.  At 
to  change  the  result  of  the  election,  and  that  of  this  point  the  bolting  Democratic  members,  find- 
the  votes  legallv  cast,  78,697  were  for  Fleming  ing  that  they  were  unable  to  induce  Kenna*8 
and  78.460  for  Goff,  a  plurality  of  287  for  Flem-  friends  to  abandon  him  and  unite  with  them 
inff.  The  minority  report,  signed  by  the  two  Re-  upon  a  new  candidate,  and  seeing  that  but  one 
publican  members,  found  no  such  frauds  as  were  day  of  the  session  remained,  withdrew  their  op- 
claimed  by  the  majority,  and  gave  the  following  position,  and  on  the  forty-fifth  ballot  Senator 
as  the  corrected  vote :  Goff,  78.792 :  Fleming,  Kenna  was  reelected  by  40  to  45  for  Goff. 
78,6*'^ ;  plurality  for  Goff,  140.  The  result  The  time  of  the  Assembly  was  so  far  consumed 
reached  by  the  majority  was  obtained  by  count-  by  the  contest  over  the  Senate  organization,  and 
ing  out  70  votes  in  Brooke  County,  28  in  Kana-  by  the  gubernatorial  and  senatorial  contests, 
wha,  and  202  in  Mercer  and  McDowell  counties.  t6at  legislation  received  little  attention  and,  ex- 
In  the  other  counties  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  cept  the  regular  appropriation  bills,  few  meas- 
two  candidates  nearlv  balanced  each  other.  ures  of  importance  were  adopted.     A  resolu- 

On  Dec.  18,  Gov.  Wilson  issued  his  proclama-  tion  was  passed  refusing  to  consider  a  proposi- 
tion, calling  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  tion  in  relation  to  the  so-called  West  Virginia 
on  Jan.  15.  At  this  session  the  majority  report  certtficat.es  of  debt.  This  proposition  was  from 
of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  Judee  Flem-  Now  York  holders  of  Virginia  deferred  certifi- 
ing,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  was  dcclarea  elected  cates,  amounting  to  $8,000,000,  which  they 
to  the  office  of  governor.  offered  to  sell  to  West  Virginia  for  92,500,000  of 

LeglftlatiTe  Session.— The  regular  biennial  West  Virginia  bonds,  in  compromise  of  the  sup- 
session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  began  on  posed  share  of  West  Virginia  in  the  debt  of 
Jan.  9,  and  adjourned  on  Feb.  21.    As  the  Dem-  Virginia.    The  following  acts  were  also  passed : 
ocrats  controlled  84  of  the  65  members  in  the  ^              ,  ^ 
Lower  House  (the  remaining  81  members  being  ^  Creating  a  State  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  providmg 

llepublicans),  an  organization  of  that  body  wm  ^^^V^^nSn^f 'S'S.f  ^n^^.T^i^^                           ^ 

pjwilv  Pfft^tek  •  bnt  in  the  Senftte  neither  nartv  AwenUng  to  the  act  ot  Congress  eKtabltshmg  ^gri- 

easiiy  enectea .  out  m  tne  senate  neiiner  party  cultural  experiment  stations. 

had  a  majority,  and  the  choice  of  a  presiding  Establishing  a  State  Befonn  School 

officer  was  not  made  until  Jan.  21,  after  126  bal-  Reorganizing  the  State  militia,  and  providing  for 

lots.     Of  the  26  Senators,  12  were  Democrats,  annual  enoaoipmenta. 
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Penitentiarj.— At  the  State  Penitentiary  at  may  be  deemed  neoeasary  to  protect  the  inspeotoiB 

Moundsville  there  were  266  prisoners  on  Oct  1,  f«>m  annoyance  and  tlie  voter  from  molestation  whUe 

of  whom  6  were  women.    Of  this  number,  167  ^^i'v?^?^- ,  ^  ^«  ^*^'  ^"^  ^'^\  ^  J^^P*  *  **^j|" 

were  employed  under  contract    54  were  unas.  ^5  ?£^th^%l°tira?^^ 

signed,  and  45  were  cooks  and  laborers  about  ^  enabled  conveniently  to  select  hia  ballot.    Upoi 

the  Penitentiary.    A  contract  was  made  later  m  guch  table  shall  be  deposited  and  kept  tickets  wbicfa 

the  year,  which  will  give  employment  to  about  may  be  prepared  for  the  uae  of  voters  by  any  political 

thirty.  partv.    £aoh  voter  when  in  said  ticket  room  ahall  be 

TobaCCO.--During  the  year  ending  June  80,  at  liberty  to  select  from  the  ballots  kept  there  such  as 

1889,  46,928,300  cigars  were  manufactured  in  the  *»«  ?»*y  ^"^-  ,  ^nl^  ^ne  voter  shall  be  aUowed  in  the 

c«-fl  iJ.;»^  \iiA  .^^r^iinf  rwf  iiA  fo^f/^MAa      TKa  votuig  room  at  tbo  ssme  tmic.   All  voters  shall  be  ad- 

State,  being  the  product  of  114  factones.    The  ^^  ^^.    ^j^       j^  ^  ^^^  ,^^.,     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

number  of  pounds  of  tobacw  consumed  in  their  ^or  of  the  building  into  the  ticket  room,  and  shaU 

manufacture  was  836,095.     Wheeling  manuiact-  poM  thence  through  a  door  into  the  voting  room,  and 

ures  more  cigars  than  all  the  other  towns  in  the  thence,  after  voting,  sliall  pass  by  a  door  to  the  ont>- 

State  combined.    The  number  of  tobacco  facto-  side.    The  door  last  mentioned  shall  have  a  gong  or 

ries  was  11,  and  they  consumed  2,479,003  pounds  bell  in  suoh  a  manner  Uiat  such  gong  or  bell  will 

of  material ;  5,725  pounds  of  plug  and  2,267,270  ^^^  by  opening  said  door,  so  that  the  policeman  at 

pounds  of  smoking  tobacco  were  manufactured,  f'  STtilw^f^^r^lv  klw^^^^^^ 

'^  J  au     4.  -  ^^i  ^t.^  *.u^  ry^^^^^^w^^^^  -»«^.«»4^^i  m  the  ticKet  room  may  know  that  a  voter  has  leil  the 

?° li  i^®i  ^1  r'  Goyemment  amounted  ^^^  ^oom.    No  crowd  or  crowds  of  persons  shall  be 

to  f  183, 100.1  o.  ,    .      ,       ,  permitted  to  collect  or  remain  within  one  hundred  feet 

WISCONSIN,  a  Western  State,  admitted  to  the  of  the  voting  room  or  Ucket  room  during  the  holding 

Union  in  1848 ;  area,  56,040  square  miles ;  popu-  of  any  election  in  any  such  city, 
lation,  according  to  the  last  decennial  census        All  interference  of  any  kind  with  a  voter  in 

(1^),  1,815,497 ;  capital,  Madison.  either  of  these  rooms  is  forbidden.    All  ballots 

GoTeriimeiit--The  following  were  the  State  must  be  printed  upon  white  paper  of  a  stated 

officers  during   the  year :    Governor,  William  qxiality  and  of  a  size  fixed  by  this  act    The  seo- 

D.    Hoard,    Republican ;   Lieutenant-Governor,  on^  act,  known  as  the  Cooper  law,  applies  to  all 

George  W.  Ryland ;  Secretary  of  State,  Ernst  G.  elections  occurring  outside  of  the  above-named 

Timme ;  Treasurer,  Henry  B.  Harshaw;  Attor-  cities  and  the  counties  to  which  they  belong,  ex- 

ney-General,  Charles  E.  Estabrook ;  Superintend-  eept  elections  for  town  and  village  officers.    All 

ent  of  Public  Schools,  Jesse  B.  Thayer ;  Railroad  i^^iots  for  such  elections  shaU  be  prepared  and 

Commissioner,  Atley  Petereon ;  Insurance  Com-  distributed  by  the  county  clerk  at  the  expense  of 

missioner,  Philip  Cheek,  Jr. ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  county,  except  that,  in  municipal  elections, 

the  Supreme  Court,  Orsamus  Colo:    Associate  the  expense  sh^  be  bom  by  the  city.    Candi- 

Justices,  Harlow  S.  Orton,  John  B.  Cassoday,  dates  shall  be  nominated  by  nomination  papers, 

William  P.  Lyon,  and  David  Taylor.  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  or  with  the 

Finances.— Owing  to  large  special  appropria-  county  clerk.    The  nomination  papers  of  candi- 

tions  made  by  the  Legislature  of  this  year,  there  dates  nominated  by  a  party  convention  or  can- 

was  not  sufficient  money  m  the  treasury  at  the  cus  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secre- 

adjoumment  of  the  session  to  meet  those  appropri-  ^ary  of  such  convention  or  caucus.    The  nomina- 

ationsand  tbe  current  expenses.    1  he  Treasurer  tion  papers  of  any  other  candidate  shall  be  signed, 

therefore  refused  to  pay  the  special  appropria-  jf  he  is  to  be  voted  for  throughout  the  State,  by 

tions  until  the  semi-annual  payment  of  railroad,  j^qOO  yoters ;  if  in  a  district  smaller  than  the 

telegraph,  and  telephone  taxes  m  August  pro-  gtate,  by  at  least  one  voter  for  every  hundred 

yided  the  treasury  with  funds.    On  Oct.  1  there  ^ho  voted  at  the  preceding  election  in  the  dis- 

was  a  balance  of  $271,642.63  in  the  general  fund,  trict  in  which  the  candidate  is  to  be  voted  for, 

against  1304,189.09  m  October,  1888.   No  general  but  in  no  case  shall  the  signatures  be  fewer  than 

State  tax  was  levied  on  property  durinff  the  year,  50.    The  county  clerk  shall  print  the  names  of 

except  the  one-mill  tax  for  educational  purposes.  ^11  candidates  on  each  general  ballot,  arranging 

\^.®^'*Y®°"^  ^^^  general  purposes  was  denved  them  under  the  names  of  the  respective  offices  to 

chiefly  from  taxation  of  railroad,  telegraph,  and  ^e  filled,  except  that  the  presidential  electors  of 

telephone  companies.  ,      , .       .  ,  each  party  may  be  plaeea  in  separate  groups. 

LegislatlTe  Ses8lon.-The  regular  biennial  B\s,nkspices  shall  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  iSt 

session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  Jan.  7,  and  ^f  candidates  for  each  office.    On  the  back  of 

adjourned  on  April  19.    Two  acts  designed  to  every  ballot  shall  be  printed  '» official  ballot  for," 

secure  a  secret  ballot  at  election  was  passed,  followed  by  the  designation  of  the  polling  place 

The  first  applies  to  cities  havinjr  50,000  inhabit-  for  which  the  ballot  is  prepared  and  the  date  of 

ants  or  more,  which  at  present  includes  Milwau-  the  election.    All  ballots  shall  be  printed  with 

kee  only.    It  requires  that  every  such  city  sh^l  bi^ck  ink  upon  white  paper  of  a  designated  size 

provide  each  voting  precinct  with  two  rooms  ad-  and  quality.    Each  polling  place  shall  be  pro- 

jomin^  each  other,  one  of  which  shall  be  known  ^ided  at  public  expense  with  at  least  one  TOting 

as  the  inspectors  and  voting  room,  and  the  other  gh^lf  or  compartment  for  every  50  voters  in  the 

as  the  ticket  room.  district,  in  which  voters  may  mark  their  baUots 

All  windows  shall  be  so  screened  as  to  prevent  any  screened  from  observation,  and  a  guard  rail  shall 

person  outside  from  looking  into  the  intenor  of  any  y^  ^^  constructed  that  only  persons  within  such 

^Sf'aTrg4'wW"w^^^^  -^1  can  approach  within  ^vrfeetof  the  ballot 

challengers  in  challenging  ^rsons  offering  to  vote,  *»^«s,  or  the  shelves,  or  compartments, 
and  shall  aUo  be  pro viaea  with  a  hall  or  passage  way,        Before  delivering  any  ballot  to  an  elector,  the  two 

\  into  which  voters  may  enter  through  a  door  from  tne  ballot  clerks  shall  write  their  names  or  initials  on  the 

ticket  room  to  cast  their  votes ;  such  hall  or  passage  back  of  the  ballot  immediately  under  the  printed  in- 

way  may  be  provided  with  such  barriers  or  nulings  as  dorsement. 
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On  reoeipt  of  hU  ballot  the  elector  shall  forthwith  Authoriiinff  a  compilation  of  the  public  atotutee  of 

retire  alone  to  one  of  the  booths  or  compartments  and  the  State  b^  BerrymaD  and  Sanborn, 

shall  prepare  his  ballot  by  marking  a  cross  after  the  Authorizing^  the  construction  of  sewers  and  drains 

name  of  the  penon  or  persons  tor  whom  he  intends  by  villsKO  authorities, 

to  vote.  Authorizing  school  boards  to  purchase  United  States 

Any  elector  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  or  copy  any  Hae^  for  the  schools, 

nnomcial  sample  ballot  which  he  may  cliooee  to  mark  To  prevent  per^iomi  unlawfully  wearing  the  inaignia 

or  Ut  have  hiul  marked  in  advance  of  entering  the  of  the  Loyal  Lsj^on. 

polluuf  place  or  booth  to  assint  him  in  marking  the  Regulating  the  ^roccedure  for  the  discharge  of  in- 

offlcial  ballot,  but  such  unofficial  sample  ballot  shall  solvent  debtors  who  have  made  a  voluntary  ast>Jgn- 

be  printed  on  paper  of  a  different  color  and  Quality  ment. 

from  the  ofitcial  oallotd.    After  preparing  his  ballot,  Authorizing  the  Governor  to   designate  and  set 

the  elector  shall  fold  it  so  that  the  face  of  the  ballot  apart  one  day  in  the  year  to  be  observed  as  '^  Arbor 

will  be  concealed,  and  so  that  the  printed  indorse-  ^V['** 

ment  and  the  signatures  or  initials  ot  the  ballot  clerks  Prohibiting  the  manulacture  and  sale  of  any  sub- 
thereon  may  be  seen.  He  sliall  then  vote  forthwith ;  stance  or  compound  as  being  pure  butter  or  cheese 
provided,  however,  that  any  elector  who  desires  to  which  is  not  such. 

vote  for  an  entire  group  may  mark  a  cross  as  above  Creating  the  office  of  diury  and  food  commissioner, 

described  against  the  political  designation  of  such  Providing  that  wa^s  shall  bo  paid  weekly  or  bi- 

group  and  snail  then  be  deemed  to  have  voted  for  nil  weekly,  unless  there  is  a  written  contract  to  the  con- 

tne  persons  named  in  such  group,  whose  name  shall  trary. 

not  nave  been  erased.     Not  more  than  one  person  ^  Providing  a  penalty  for  any  person  who  keeps  or 

shall  bo  permitted  to  occupy  any  one  shelf  or  com-  is  in  any  way  interested  in  or  connected  witli  any 

partment  at  one  time ;  and  no  person  shall  remain  in  house  or  place  used  for  baiting  or  flghting  any  bird  or 

or  occupy  a  shelf  or  compartment  longer  than  five  animaL 

minutes,  provided  the  other  shelves  or  compartments  Providing  a  general  law  for  the  incorporation  and 

are  occupied.    No  ballot  which  has  not  the  names  or  government  ol  cities. 

initials  of  the  ballot  clerks  i^hall  be  received  or  count-  Authorizing  tlie  formation  of  six  new  companies  of 

ed.    No  person  shall  solicit  votes  for  any  candidate  infantrv,  to  form  a  part  of  the  National  Guara. 

or  party  or  do  any  electioneering  whatever  on  election  Providing  that  any  person  who  shall  perform  any 

day  within  any  poUinjg  place,  or  within  one  hundred  services  in  cutting,  temug,  hauling,  running,  driving, 

feet  of  any  polling  pboe.    No  person  shall  remove  raiting,  booming,  cribbing,  towing,  sowing,  peeling, 

any  ballot  m>ra  any  polling  place  before  the  closing  or  manufacturing  into  lumber  any  logs  or  timber 

of  the  polls.    No  per^n  shall  lihow  his  ballot  after  it  shall  have  a  lien  upon  such  lumber  for  the  amount 

is  marked  to  any  person  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  due  for  such  services, 

the  contents  thereof.  Bevisini;  and  amending  the  ^&me  laws. 

Providing  that  the  registration  law  shall  apply  to 

A  new  local-option  law  provides  that,  on  pe-  the  annual  municipal  and  judicial  elections  in  all 

tition  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  an  election  phicos  whers  registration  is  now  required  at  general 

may  be  held  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  on  the  ^l^^^lon** .     ^  ., ,. 

first  Tuesday  of  April  in  anv  year  to  determine  S^'^??'^  buildimr  and  loan  associations, 

whether  liqior  licenses  shall  L  granted.     The  ^Jl'^^'^J^^  formation  of  druggist  mutual  in- 

,.     ^   ^    ,      ,    . .        \.  M  %_    **     M             AM  surance  companies, 

result  of  such  election  shall  be  m  force  until  ' 

changed  by  a  subsequent  election.    An  act  for  The  Bennett  School  Law. — ^The  chief  pro- 

the  relief  of  indigent  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  visions  of  this  law,  which  was  the  subject  of 

and  their  indigent  wives,  widows,  and  children,  much  discussion  in  the  State  during  the  year, 

requires  that  in  each  county  an  annual  tax  of  are  as  follow : 

not  less  than  one  fifth,  and  not  over  two  fifths  Every  person  havinir  under  his  control  a  child  be- 
ef a  mill  shall  be  levied,  and  directs  that  the  twecnOie^esof  scVed  and  fourteen  years  shall  annu- 
proceeds  shall  be  distnbuted  by  a  county  reliei  aiiy  cause  such  child  to  attend  some  day  school  for  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  county  judge.  period  not  less  tlian  twelve  weeks ;  provided  that  any 
The  constitutional  amendment  making  the  such  child  shall  be  excused  from  attendance  on  its 
oldest  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  point  of  *>eing  shown  that  the  person  so  neglecting  is  not  able 
service  ex  officio  Chief  Justice,  which  was  pro-  to  send  such  child  to  school,  or  that  instruction  has 
posed  by  the  Legislature  of  1887,  was  again  othemise  been  given  for  a  like  penod  m  the  elemcnt- 
I?i«lf«^  ««i  V^wv^; .;««  »ol  ^^AJ*r.l  ,*fe  «,Kt,{o  »ry  branches  commonly  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
adopted,  and  provision  was  made  for  its  submis-  j^^  ^^^^  g^^n  ^^  je^aideS  as  a  schiol  under  this 

sion  to  the  people  at  the  April  election.  Two  ^^^  ^i<,jg  ^here  Hholl  be  taught  therein,  as  part  of  the 
other  constitutional  amendments  were  proposed  clcmentory  education  of  children,  rcodimr,  writing, 
for  the  first  time,  one  forbidding  the  passage  of  arithmetic,  and  United  States  history  in  the  Englisth 
special  laws  to  incorporate  cities,  the  other  languoae.  No  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  shall 
providing  that  the  compensation,  duties,  and  ^  employed  or  allowed  to  work  by  any  person,  com- 
mode of  election  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  T»ny»  «™-  o'  corporation  at  labor  or  service  in  an/ 
Schools  shall  be  prescrily^d  by  law^  The  Consti-  ^l^S^J  ^^SlleTelirex^^^^^^ 
tiition  now  fixes  the  salarv  of  this  officer,  and  oountv  court  may  grant  a  permit  for  any  child  over 
directs  that  he  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  ten  years  to  be  so  emploved,  on  proof  tliat  such  child 
Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  can  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  that  its 

fiarents  are  needy  and  its  labor  is  neceoaary  for  the 

Changing  the  day  for  meeting  of  presidential  elect-  support  of  the  family, 
ors  tVom  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  to  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  January  next  following  their  election.  This  act  had  no  sooner  been  passed  than  it 

Appropriating  |15,OuO  as  a  contingent  ftmd  to  be  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  foreign  elements 

aet  opart.and  used  m  emerffenoies  to  prevent  or  sup-  „;  ^he    population,  especially  by  the  German 

grew  Asiatic  cholera,  small-pox,  and  other  contagious  LuthenuW  and  the  Catholics. '  It  was  denounced 

Appropriating  $6,000  for  the  purchase  and  equip-  »«  »"  attempt  to  control  the  parochial  schools, 

ment  of  a  permanent  camp  lor  the  State  militia  in  »nd  also  as  an  infringement  of  pnvate  ng^its. 

Juneau  County.  The  Catholic  bishop  issued  a  manifesto  in  which 
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he  declared  that  "  it  interfered  with  the  rights  sessed  5,868,370  acres  of  agricultural  land,  valued 
of  the  Church  and  of  parents.*'  All  the  pro-  at  95,866,174 ;  town  lots,  valued  at  94,622,005 ; 
visions  of  the  new  law,  except  those  re<}uiring  railroads,  valued  at  96,062,597 ;  632,583  neat  cat- 
teaching  in  the  English  language,  have  m  sub-  tie,  valued  at  97,014,661 ;  81,779  horses,  valued 
stance  been  the  law  of  the  State  for  years.  at   92,387,369 ;   and  459,991   sheep,  valued  at 

Charitie8.~0n  Dec.  81  the  number  of  insane  9749.557. 

patients  at  the  State  Hospital  was  495,  at  the  Eaucation.— The  census  of  1880  reports  less 

Northern  State  Hospital  627,  and  at  the  Mil-  illiteracj^  in  Wjominff  than  in  any  otner  State 

waukee  Hospital  249.    There  was  paid  out  by  or  Territory  in  the  Union.    Education  is  com- 

the  State  to  county  asylums  for  the  year  ending  pulsory,  and  a  high  standard  In  the  management 

Sept.  30  the  sum  of  9149,889.66,  under  the  law  of  the  public  schools  has  been  maintained.  There 

fivlng  State  aid  to  such  asylums,  at  the  rate  of  were  256  teachers  employed,  exclusive  of  those 

1.50  per  week  for  each  inmate.    On  Dec.  31  the  in  the  university,  convent,  church,  and  private 

State  School  for  the  Deaf  contained  184  pupils,  schools,  during  the  last  school  year,  at  an  aver^ 

and  the  School  for  the  Blind  81.  age  monthly  salary  of  958.71.    The  increase  in 

Prisons.— At  the  State  Prison,  on  Dec.  81,  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  in  1888 

there  were  521  convicts,  16  of  whom  were  women,  over  1887  was  1,260. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Boys  contained  on  that  Insane  Asylnm.— An  asylum  for  the  sup- 
date  474  boys,  and  the  State  rublic  School  cared  port  and  care  of  the  insane  was  provide  for  by 
for  256  children.  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1886,  and  by  appro- 
Farm  Products.— The  following  figures  for  priations  of  over  960,()()0  a  building  has  been 
1888  were  published  this  year  by  the  Secretary  of  erected  at  Evanston,  Uintah  County.  In  April, 
State :  Yield  of  wheat,  9,786,983  bushels ;  com,  1889,  the  hospital  was  opened ;  in  October,  the 
29,058,857  bushels ;  oats,  41,733,682  bushels ;  bar-  institution  had  between  15  and  20  inmates, 
ley,  10,502,443  bushels;  rye,  4,049,784  bushels ;  Penitentiary.— A  Penitentiary  is  in  process 
potatoes,  11,492,108  bushels.  There  were  grown  of  construction  at  Rawlins,  an  appropriation  of 
1,134,227  bushels  of  root  crops,  189,145  bushels  930,000  therefor  having  been  made  oy  the  last 
of  cranberries,  and  1,103,699  bushels  of  apples.  Legislature.  The  prisoners  are  at  present  con- 
There  were  1,667,364  pounds  of  flax  harvested,  fined  almost  entirelv  at  the  State  prison  in  Joliet, 
and  261,525  pounds  of  hops.  The  total  yield  111.  On  Sept.  25  tnere  were  80  at  this  institu- 
of  tobacco  was  14,293,865  pounds.  The  butter  tion,  1  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  2  insane  prisoners  at 
product  of  the  State  was  31,619,926  pounds,  and  Jacksonville,  III.,  and  7  juvenile  delinquents  at 
the  cheese  38,538,472  pounds.  the  Reformatorv  at  Golden,  Col. 

Political.  —  A  State  election  was  held  on  Indians. — ^The  Shoshone  Indian  reservation, 

April  2,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  justice  of  1,520,000  acres,  is  in  Fremont  Ck)unty,  and  is  the 

the  Supreme  Court  to  succeed  Justice  J.  B.  Casso-  only  one  within  the  Territory.    There  are  at  this 

dav.    In  response  to  a  call  signed  by  the  State  agency  841  Shoshones,  and  978  Arapahoes.  They 

officials  and  by  many  lawyers.  Justice  Cassoday  retain  their  tribal  relations,  but  are  peaceably 

became  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  no  party  disposed, 

nomination  being  made,  he  received  substantially  Const! tational  Convention. — The  desire  of 

the  entire  vote  cast.    The  constitutional  amend-  the  people  of  the  Territory  for  Statehood  has  been 
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was  adopted  with  but  few  dissenting  votes.  a  majority  of  the  counties,  tlirough  their  commis- 

WYOMING,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  sioners,  requested  Gov.  Warren,  with  the  aid  of 

organized  in  1868 ;   area,  97,890  square  miles ;  the  Chief  tfustice  and  the  Secretary,  to  apportion 

population,  according  to  the  last  decennial  cen-  the  delegates,  and  to  do  such  other  tnings  as 

BUS  (1880),  20,789 ;  capital,  Cheyenne.  would  iS  necessary  for  convening  a  constitu- 

Cloremment. — The  following  were  the  Terri-  tional  convention.  An  apportionment  was  made 
torial  officers  durine;  the  year :  Governor,  Thomas  on  June  3, 1889,  and  a  proclamation  issued  des- 
Moonlight,  succeeded  bjr  Francis  E.  Warren ;  ignating  the  second  Monday  in  July,  1889,  for 
Secretanr,  Samuel  D.  Shannon,  succeeded  by  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
John  W.  Meldrum ;  Treasurer,  Luke  Voorhees ;  vention  at  Cheyenne,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
Auditor,  Mortimer  N.  Grant ;  Attorney-General,  September.  At  this  election  55  delegates  were 
Hugo  Donzelman ;  Superintendent  of  ^Iducation,  chosen,  the  majority  being  Republicans.  They 
John  Slaughter ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  assembled  at  Cheyenne,  and  were  in  session  from 
Court,  William  L.  Maginnis,  succeeded  by  Willis  Sept.  3  to  Sept  30,  inclusive.  The  result  of  their 
Van  Devanter ;  Associate  Justices,  Samuel  T.  labor  is  embodied  in  a  Constitution  and  an  ad- 
Com  and  M.  C.  Sanfiey.  dress  to  the  people  and  to  Congress.    The  main 

Finances. — On  Jan.  1, 1886,  there  was  a  cash  features  of  tne  Constitution  are  as  follow : 

balance  of  $31,175.45  in  the  treasury,  and  no  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  Rteto  of  Wyoming  to 

outstanding  obligations.    Since  that  time  several  vote  andhold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abrid^on 

public  buildings  have  been  constructed,  or  are  account  of  sex.    Both  male  and  female  citizeiui  of  this 

now  in  course  of  construction,  in  payment  for  State  shall  equally  eiyoy  all  civil,  political,  and  rdig- 

which  issues  of  Territorial  bonds  have  been  au-  ious  rights  and  privileges. 

thorized  amounting  to  $320,000.    This  amount  The  legislativo  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  ^nato 

«#  u^^A^  «r«fl  r.i,fof«i»/i;n».  y^«  n^f  1    «Tk<»n  *u^  aiid  House  of  Representatives  which  shall  be  desig- 

of  bonds  was  outstandmg  on  Oct.  1,  when  the  ^^^  »  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming."* 

balance  in  the  treasury  was  $47,752.76.  Senatora  sMJ  be  elected  for  four  yean  and  Bcpre- 

The  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  1889  tentotives  for  two  yearn, 

was  approximately  $31,431,495.    There  were  as-  Each  county  shall  have  at  least  one  Senator  and  one 
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Represontative ;  but  at  no  time  ahall  tho  number  of  menta,  U  declared  to  be  the  Univenity  of  the  State 

the  members  or  the  House  of  Representatives  be  less  of  Wyominjc^. 

than  twice  nor  n^reatcr  than  three  times  tho  number  of  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  ch&ngo  or 

members  of  the  Senate.  to  locate  Uie  seat  of  govercmontf  the  State  Umvcr- 


members  of  tho  Legislature  ^hall  bo  aa  provided  question  of  the  permanent  location  thereof ,  rcspcet- 

by  law ;  no  Legislature  shall  fix  its  own  compensa-  ivcly,  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  and  a 

tion.  migonty  of  all  votes  upon  said  question  cast  at  said 

The  sessions  shall  be  biennial,  banning  on  the  sec-  election  shall  be  necessary  to  determine  the  location 

ondTuesdavof  JanuaiT  next  alter  the  general  eleo-  thereof;  but  for  snid  period  of  ton  years,  and  until 

tion.    Local  and  special  legislation  is  prohibitod.  the  same  are  permanently  located,  the  location  of  tho 

The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  paas  any  seat  of  govemmoDt  and  said  institutions  shall  be  oa 

law  authorizing  the  State,  or  any  county  hi  tno  State,  follows :  The  seat  of  government  at  the  city  of  Cbey- 

to  contriot  anv  debt  or  obligation  in  the  construction  enne,  in  the  county  of  Laramie ;  the  State  Univcr- 

of  any  railroad,  or  give  or  loan  its  credit  to  or  in  aid  sity  at  tho  city  of  Laramie,  in  the  county  of  Albany ; 

of  tlie  construction  of  a  railroad.  the  Insane  Asylum  at  the  town  of  Evanston,  in  tne 

The  offense  of  solicitation  of  bribery  by  members  county  of  Uintah  :  the  Penitentiary  at  tho. city  of 

of  the  Le^laturc  is  defined  and  forbidden.  Rawhns,  in  the  county  of  Carbon.    The  LegisLntura 

Tho  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor,  shall  not  locate  any  other  public  institutions  except 

who  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years  and  until  his  under  general  laws,  and  by  vote  of  the  people, 

successor  is  elected  and  duly  qualified.  Ue  shall  have  The  waters  of  all  natural  streams,  springs,  lakes,  or 

the  pardoning  power  and  a  veto  power.    He  may  veto  other  collection  of  still  water,  within  the  boundaries 

aeparete  items  of  any  appropriation  bill.  of  the  State  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  property  of 

There  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people,  for  four  veors,  the  State, 

a  Secretrary  of  State,  Auoitor.  Treasurer,  and  Super-  There  shall  bo  a  State  engineer  and  superintend- 

intend ent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  have  at-  ents  for  each  of  the  four  water  ^visions  into  which 

talned  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  respectively.  the  State  shall  bo  divided. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  There  ahall  be  an  Inspector  of  Mines  and  a  State 

Senate,  sitting  aa  a  oourt  of  impeachment,  in  a  supreme  Geologist. 

court,  district  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  courta  of  There  ahall  bo  no  consolidation  or  combination  of 

arbitration,  and  such  courts  as  the  Legislature  may,  by  corporations  of  any  kinds  whatever  to  prevent  compe- 

general  law,  establish  for  incorpoimted  cities  or  incor-  tition. 

poratod  towns.  No  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  has  not  declared  hia  intentions  to  become  such,  shall 

in  mt0  warranto  and  mandamut  aa  to  all  State  officers,  be  employed  upon  or  in  connection  with  any  State, 

and  in  habeut  eorjnu^  and  shall  have  general  appellate  county,  or  municipal  works  or  employment, 

jurisdiction,  coextensive  with  tho  State,  in  both  civil  For  State  revenue,  there  shall  bo  levied  annually  a 

and  criminal  causes^  and  a  general  superintending  tax  not  to  exceed  four  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  as- 

control  over  aU  infenor  courts  under  such  rules  and  scssed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  State,  except 

regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.     It  shall  for  the  support  of  State  educational  and  charitable 

consist  of  three  justices  who  shall  ho  elected  by  the  institutions,  tlie  payment  of  the  State  debt,  and  the 

aualified  electors  of  the  State  at  a  general  State  eleo-  interest  thereon. 

tion;  and  their  term  of  office  shall  be  eight  years.  The  The  State  of  Wvoming  shall  not,  in  any  manner, 

clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  appointed  by  tho  create  any  indebtedness  exceeding  one  per  centum  on 

judflres.  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  the 

AU  elections  shall  be  bv  ballot.    The  Legislature  State,  as  shown  by  the  last  general  assessment  for 

shall  provide  by  law  that  the  names  of  all  candidates  taxation  preccdinff ,  except  to  suppress  insurrection 

for  tho  same  office,  to  be  voted  for  at  any  election,  or  tn  provide  for  the  public  defense, 

ahall  be  printed  on  the  same  ballot,  at  public  expense,  Tlie  State  shall  not  enga^  in  any  work  of  internal 

and  on  election  dav  be  delivered  to  Uie  voters  within  improvement  unless  authorized  by  a  two-third  vote  of 

the  polling  place  by  sworn  public  officials,  and  only  the  people. 

such   ballots   so  delivered   shall  be  received   and  Eight  houra*  work  shall  constitute  a  lawfhl  day^s 

counted.    All  voters  shall   be   guaranteed  absoIutcT  work  in  all  mines,  and  on  all  State  and  municipal 

privacy  In  the  preparation  of  their  ballots,  and  the  works. 

secrecy  of  the  ballot  shall  be  made  compulsory.    A  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  passed 

suiuble  rei^stration  law  shall  be  enacted.    General  by  a  two-third  vote  of  each  House  of  the  Legislature, 

elections  shall  be  held  on  Uie  first  Monday  in  Novem-  and  receive  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  at  the  next 

ber  of  each  even  year.  general  election. 

The  Le^lature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  i>««^i«s^«  «*.   ^^a^   /^«  ♦k^  ^v.^t^i^^   ^# 

and  maintenance  of  a  complete  and  uniform  system  of  fTJ>vi«on  was  made   for  the  robmission  of 

public  instruction,  embracing  fhje  elementiuy  schools,  ^^^  instrument  to  the  people  for  ratification  on 

a  univenity  with  such  technical  and  professional  de-  the  first  Tuesday  of  ^ovcmber,  1889.    At  that 

partments  aa  tho  public  good  may  require  and  the  time  a  special  election  was  held  throughout  the 

means  of  the  State  allow,  and  such  other  institutions  Territory,  at  which  8,105  rotes  were  cast,  6J272 

"  ™*y^^  n««*»7-    K^*^'*?*^^^®  ?."¥®^^~^  beini?  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  and  1,923 

3?-uf^m?«^H«^  K?'LS!f°n*S'°^^^^  against  it.    A  copy  of  the  Constitution,  together 

aiscnmination  tw  made  on  account  of  sex,  race,  or  3*k   o  ^^^la^t,*^  *v#  ♦».;-  «,,%♦«   «».<.  \\.J^  *«• 

color.  Neither  the  Legislature  nor  the  Superintendent  ^^^  *  f®*?i°^Si  ??  this  vote,  was  then  for- 

of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  warded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

text-books  to  bo  used  in  the  public  schools.    The  es-  and  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  Territory 

tablishment  of  the  Univeraity  of  Wyoming  is  con-  was  also  duly  laid  before  Congress,  with  a  re- 

firmed,  and  said  institution,  with  its  several  depart-  quest  for  admission. 
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ZANZIBAR,  a  sultanate  on  the  eastern  coast  traders  had  no  difficulty  in  exporting  slaves  from 
of  Africa.  The  reigning  Sultan  is  Khalifa  ben  Pemba  island  to  Muscat  and  from  the  Portuguese 
Said,  bom  in  1858,  who  succeeded  his  brother  on  coast  to  Madagascar.  The  British  seized  a 
March  27,  1888.  (For  area  and  population  see  French  vessel,  and  by  way  of  reparation  dis- 
**  Annual  CyclopaBdia"  for  1888.)  By  a  treaty  missed  the  officer  responsible  for  the  act,  but 
made  in  18o7  the  administration  and  the  collec-  thev  captured  no  slavers  nor  contraband  arms, 
tion  of  duties  on  the  coast  from  Kipini  to  Vanga  The  n  issmann  Expedition. — The  German 
was  transferred  to  the  English  East  African  Reichstag,  on  Jan.  28,  granted  2,000,000  marks 
Gompanv,  and  by  the  treaty  of  April  28, 1888,  the  for  re-establishing  German  power  in  eastern  Af- 
Sultan  delegated  to  the  German  East  African  rica.  The  *'  bill  for  the  protection  of  German 
Company  tne  administration  and  collection  of  interests  and  the  combating  of  the  slave  trade  " 
revenue  on  the  mainland  from  Vanga  southward  sanctioned  what  was  called  a  supplementary 
to  the  limit  of  his  territory  at  the  Bovuma  river,  land  blockade.  The  Government  proposed  to 
The  United  States  consul  reported  in  1884  that  place  the  military  measures  and  the  political  di- 
the  imports  for  the  preceding  year  had  amounted  rection  in  the  hands  of  an  imperial  commission- 
to  $6,100,000,  and  tne  exports  to  $4,000,000.  The  er,  and  selected  Capt.  Wissmann,  the  explorer,  for 
chief  articles  of  export  are  cloves,  gum  copal,  this  service.  He  recruited  a  force  in  Egypt  of 
caoutchouc,  skins,  red  pepper,  and  sesame.  The  Soudanese  blacks,  and  engaged  60  Gennans, 
transit  trade  in  ivory  was  formerly  about  $1,500,-  among  the  hundreds  that  volunteered,  as  officers 
000  per  annum.  In  1888,  besides  147  vessels  of  of  the  expedition.  There  were  only  20  Germans 
war,  47  English,  17  French,  5  German,  and  3  remaining  on  the  mainland,  in  two  fortified 
Belgian  steamers  called  at  Zanzibar.  houses  well  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  two 

Tne  Arab  Revolt. — The  chiefs  of  villages  and  vessels  anchored  at  Bagamoyo  and  Dar-es-Salam. 

Arab  traders,  on  seeing  that  the  Germans  meant  Bushiri,  with  from  5,(X)0  to  6,000  men,  held  en- 

to  deprive  them  of  their  privileges  and  means  of  trenched  positions  just  beyond  the  range  of  the 

livelitiood,  incited  the  entire  black  population  to  cannon.    The  Arabs,  who  had  enriched  them- 

take  up  arms  to  oust  the  German  company  from  selves  by  captures  of  slaves  and  ivory  had  numer- 

all  the  stations  on  the  mainland.    In  this  object  ous  skirmisnes  with  the  Germans,  but  ventured 

they  had  the  sympathy  of  the  British  Indian  only  once  to  assail  the  forts,  even  at  night,  for 

merchants.    The  German  officials  retreated  from  fear  of  the  mines.    The  Germans  sent  landing 

all  the  coast  stations  except  Bagamoyo  and  Dar-  parties  against  them,  one  of  which,  on  March  3, 

es-Salam,  and  German  gunboats  shelled  the  towns  recaptured  two  Krupp  guns.    The  blockade  in 

and  every  human  habitation  that  was  within  March  was  extended  to  the  islands  of  Pemba  and 

range  of  the  guns.    The  German  and  English  Zanzibar,  stopping  the  traffic  in  arms  that  was 

blo^cade  did  not  hinder  the  importation,  largely  the  main  source  of  profit  to  the  European  mer- 

by  German  and  English  merchants,  of  arms  for  chants.     The  English  fleet,  the  chief  duty  of 

the  rebels,  who  were  well  supplied  with  Snider  which  was  to  observe  the  Germans,  was  stren^h- 

and  Mauser  rifles  and  cartridges.    The  East  Af-  ened  before  the  arrival  of  Wissmann.    Admiral 

rican  Company  not  only  refused  to  pay  to  the  Deinhard  interdicted  the  importation  of  provis- 

Sultan  the  stipulated  amount,  but  injured  his  ions,  injuring  by  this  measure  the  Indian  traders 

Srestige,  and  at  the  same  time  added  to  its  own  and  colonists  rather  than  the  hostile  Arabs  and 

ifficuities,  by  withholding  the  salaries  of  the  Suaheli.     Marines  made  foravs  on  shore  and 

Sultanas  officials.    The  natives  under  the  half-  burned  several  villages.    On  March  23  the  town 

breed  Bushiri  attacked  the  block-house  at  Baga-  of  Saadani  was  bombarded,  and  on  March  27  a 

moyo  in  which  the  company's  officials  had  taken  detachment  of  280  seamen  landed  at  Konduchi 

refuge  and  on  Jan.  12, 1889,  the  German  missions  and  burned  the  place.     The  Sultan  probably 

at  Pugn,  near  Dar-es-Salam,  retaking  about  100  assisted  with  money  the  revolt  of  Bushiri  and 

slaves  that  had  been  captured  by  the  German  other  chiefs  against  the  Germans,  but  had  no 

blockading  vessels,  killing  four  missionaries,  and  part  in  a  plot  that  was  discovered  in  April  among 

making  captives  of  three.    As  the  price  of  their  tiis  Arab  soldiery  to  massacre  all  Europeans  in 

release  they  demanded  the  complete  evacuation  Zanzibar. 

of  the  coast  and  the  return  to  iheaiaitu  qtto  arUe,  Capt.  Wissmann  arrived  in  Zanzibar  on  March 

but  through  the  intervention  of  French  mission-  81,  and  on  April  5  raised  the  German  commer^ 

aries  they  were  exchanged  for  the  Arab  slavers  cial  flag  at  Bagamoyo  in  place  of  the  companv*s 

taken  on  the  captured  dhows  and  a  monev  ran-  ensign.    Besides  the  Soudanese  that  he  brought, 

som.    Out  of  hundreds  of  vessels  overhauled  bv  with  their  families,  from  Cairo,  he  enlisted  So- 

the  blockading  fleet,  only  three  had  slaves  aboard,  malis  at  Aden  and  Zulus  at  the  Cape.    On  his 

Dar-es-Salam  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  arrival,  while  building  forts  at  Bagamoyo  and 

Arabs,  and  burned  either  by  them  or  by  shells  Dar-es-Salam,  Capt.  Wissmann  made  a  truce  of 

from  the  gunboats.    The  freed  slaves  in  charge  two  weeks  with  Bushiri,  on  the  pretext  of  treat- 

of  the  Protestant  mission,  150  in  number,  were  ing  for  peace.     When  his  forces,  numbering 

captured,  while  the  missionaries  escaped  in  a  a^ut  800,  had  all  arrived  he  marched  upon 

boat  to  the"Mowe."   While  the  German  ships  Bushiri*s  camp  on  May  8,  assisted  by  222  Ger- 

were  bombarding  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar,  man  sailors.    The  Arabs  were  routed,  and  their 

and  the  British  ships  patrolling  the  northern  camp  was  captured  and  destroyed.  Two  German 

coast  where  there  is  no  slave  trade,  the  Arab  officers  were  killed,  and  several  were  woanded. 
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Of  the  black  soldiers  40  were  killed.    Although  iri,  who,  with  6,000  Maflti,  had  been  derastat- 

Busbiri's  force  was  inferior  to  Wissmann*8,  num-  ing  Usaramo.     While  the  Germans  seized  and 

bering  about  600.  the  fighting  was  severe.    The  burned  Bushiri's  camp,  their  own  reserves  and 

Arabs  were  surprised,  but  stood  their  ground  for  baggage  train  were  attacked.    The  Mafitis  made 

four  hours  in  the  face  of  a  continuous  fire  of  three  charges,  which  were  repelled  with  heavy 

artillery  and  infantry,  and  still  contested  the  losses.     The  German  force  lost  7  men.     The 

fort  after  the  Germans  had  entered  with  fixed  Mafiti,  who  left  200  dead  on  the  field,  were 

bayonets  through  the  breaches  in  the  palisades,  scattered,  and  were  pursued  by  the  patrols  and 

succumbing  at  last  to  superiority  of  numbers  the  people  evervwhnre,  and  at  least  400  more 

and  arms.     The  number  of  the  killed  on  the  were   killed.     In   Dunda  and    Kingani  Capt. 

Arab  side  was  more  than  100.    The  rebels  e&-  Richelmann  gained  slight  successes.    This  vic- 

capod  under  cover  of  the  tall  grass  in  the  direo-  torr  had  a  great  moral  effect.     Men  of  wealth 

tion  of  the  Kingani  river.    The  garrison  at  Dar-  and  influence  hastened  to  declare  their  alle- 

es-Salam  drove  away  Soliman-ben-Sef  and  his  giance.    In  a  few  days  nothing  was  seen  of  rebels 

followers.     A  price  was  put  on  the  head  of  between  Bagamoyo  and  Dar-es-Salam  for  a  dis- 

Bushiri,  and  his  chief  supporter  was  caught  and  tance  of  four  days'  journey  inland, 

hanged.  Several  Valis  treated  for  peace.    Bushtri  The  blockade  ended  on  Oct  1.  The  Germans  still 

wandered  from  village  to  village,  eluding  the  prohibited  the  importation  and  sale  of  arms  and 

attempts  of  the  Germans  to  capture  him,  but  ammunition,  and,  at  their  request,  the  English 

not  succeeding  in  his  endeavors  to  induce  the  for  a  few  weeks  continued  the  interdict  on  their 

tribes  to  take  up  arms.    Oh  June  7  the  Germans  part  of  the  coast.    The  Sultan  gave  permission 

bombarded  Saadani,  a  force  of  more  than  1,000  to  the  Germans  and  English  to  searcn  all  Arab 

men  were  landed,  and  the  Arabs  retreated  into  dhows  found  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Zanzibar, 

the  interior.    The  town  was  burned,  with  a  large  lie  also  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  all 

amount  of  property  belonging  to  Indian  mcr-  slaves  brought  into  his  territories  after  Nov.  1, 

chants.      Wingi  was  burned    likewise.     Capt.  1889,  should  be  free.    The  Germans,  on  obtain- 

Wissmann  then  endeavored  to  make  peace  with  ing  this  decree,  neglected  to  keep  their  promise 

the  inhabitants  of  Pangani,  but  they  misinter-  to  repeal  the  interdict  on  the  traffic  in  munitions, 

preted  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Saadani  though  afterward  Capt.  Wissmann  concluded  to 

as  an  indication  of  weakness.     On  July  8  the  allow  the  sale  of  arms  and  powder,  in  limited 

town  was  bombarded  and  occupied,  and  two  Quantities,  to  persons  of  approved  loyalty,  for 

days  later  Tanffa  was  bombarded.    The  German  tneir  protection  against  slave*raiders.    The  Ger- 

commissary  dia  not  attempt  to  restore  German  man  company  proposed  to  pay  in  future  for  the 

authority  at  Lindi  and  the  other  places  south  of  farm  of  the  customs  a  rent  of  $50,000  a  year, 

the  Kingani,  but  merely  to  clear  tne  coast  oppo-  which  was  the  amount  that  had  been  cleared 

site  Zanzibar,   and  thence    open    the  caravan  during  the  flrst  year  of  their  administration, 

routes  to  UnyamwezL     The  English  authorities  The  Sultan  objected  strongly  to  such  an  arrange- 

were  asked  to  encourage  the  return  of  the  In-  ment,  because  in  times  of  peace  he  had  received 

dian  merchants  who  had  relumed  to  Bombay  $850,000  on  the  average  from  the  German  part 

to  await  better  times.    Several  ivory  caravans  of  the  coast. 

came  down  to  the  coast  after  the  flrst  successes  Bushiri,  deserted  by  his  followers,  was  at  last 

of  the  Germans,  but  soon  the  insurf;ents  again  captured  by  a  native  tribe  and  handed  over  to 

blocked  the  road  to  Mpwapwa,  which  was  at-  the  Germans.     He  was  tried  by  court-martial 

tacked  by  Bushiri,  who  had  collected  a  new  and  declared  guilty  of  cutting  off  the  hands  of 

army,  chiefly  among  the  Maflte,  the  warlike  natives  in  the  service  of  the  Germans  and  of 

Zulus  of  the  lake  region  and  Zanzibar  coast  other  barbarities ;  and  also  of  murdering  Niel> 

A  bodv  of  military  police  was  organized,  which  sen,  the  agent  of  the  East  African  Company,  at 

scourea  the  country  between  Dar-es-Salam  and  Mpwapwa,  in  July.    On  Dec.  15  he  was  hanged 

Bagamoyo,  and  early  in  September  took  pos-  at  Pangani. 

session  of  Konduchi  for  the  second  time,  and  The  British  East  AfHcan  CompanT.— The 
destroyed  every  dwelling.  Capt.  Wissmann  English  company  that  was  founded  for  the  pur- 
traversed  the  coast  region  at  the  head  of  a  pose  of  exploiting  the  concessions  obtained  from 
considerable  force,  deposing  Valis,  conflscat-  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  compensation  for  those 
ing  the  property  of  rebels,  manumitting  their  granted  to  Germans  had  tne  advantage  of 
slaves,  and  hanging  slave  dealers.  At  Pagani,  abundant  capital.  The  charter  was  obtained  in 
Tanga,  and  Saadani,  there  was  severe  flghting.  September,  1888.  During  the  first  vear  a  harbor 
In  order  to  escort  the  Wanyamwezi,  of  whom  was  constructed  at  Mombassa,  and  roads  were 
there  were  thousands  at  Blagamoyo,  back  to  built  to  Mbungo  and  3faliiidi.  The  English 
their  homes,  and  to  open  the  route  into  the  in-  adopted  a  policy  of  liberalitv  and  conciliation 
terior,  Wissmann  set  out,  in  September,  with  800  that  was  tne  opposite  of  tne  policy  that  had 
of  his  own  people,  besides  80  Europeans.  The  aroused  the  antagonism  of  the  natives  toward 
Wanyamwezi  m  the  caravan  numoered  1,200.  the  Germans,  and  even  in  the  blockade  were 
Arriving  at  Mpwapwa,  he  built  a  stone  fort  careful  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  Arabs 
with  two  bastions,  in  which  he  left  100  men  and  that  the  British  were  their  friends.  George  S. 
provisions  for  four  months.  He  also  sent  stores  Mackenzie,  administrator  of  the  company,  ar* 
to  Ilenry  M.  Stanley  and  Emin  Pasha,  who  were  rived  in  Zanzibar  in  October,  1888.  with  seven- 
twenty  days*  journey  away  when  he  left  for  the  teen  white  assistants.  On  landing  at  Mombassa 
coast  on  Oct  20.  On  Oct  21  Baron  von  Graven-  he  purchased  the  support  of  Mbruki,  the  most 
reuth,who  had  been  left  in  command  at  the  coast,  powerful  chief  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
advancing  from  Dar-es-Sajam  by  way  of  Madi-  gave  satisfaction  to  all  the  chiefs  and  slave 
mola,  at  Yombo  outfiankea  and  surprised  Bush-  owners  by  forbidding  missionaries  to  interfere 
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with  the  institution  of  slareir.  The  mission-  but  chan^fed  his  course  when  out  at  sea,  and 
aries  have  been  accustomed  to  harbor  and  pro-  landed  with  his  officers  and  lOOSomalisat  Shim- 
tect  runaway  slaves.  Their  chief  object  has  bi  in  Kwyhoo  Bar,  north  of  Lamu  and  lost  out- 
been  to  rescue  people  from  slavery,  and  in  this  side  the  limits  of  the  British  blockade.  The 
thev  have  been  protected  usually  by  the  British  indispensable  articles  for  the  expedition  were 
autnorities.  When  the  agent  of  the  East  Af-  landed  here  with  difficulty,  and  then  the  steamer 
rican  Company  came,  the  chiefs  complained  with  the  trade  wares  still  on  board  was  sent  to 
that  many  hundreds  of  escaped  slaves  were  unload  at  Lamu.  Admiral  Fremantle,  com- 
harbored  in  the  missions.  The  company  com-  mander  of  the  British  blockading  forces,  seized 
pensated  their  owners,  paving  $20,000,  one  fifth  the  **  Neera"  as  a  prize  when  she  put  into  Lamu, 
of  which  was  contributed  by  the  British  Gov-  and  took  her  to  Zanzibar,  where  the  prize  court 
emment,  and  issued  an  edict  forbidding  mis-  in  August  directed  her  to  be  returned  to  her 
sionaries  in  the  future  to  shelter  or  protect  refu-  owners.  Peters  marched  up  the  north  bank  of 
gee  slaves  or  otherwise  interfere  with  native  Tana  river,  establishing  German  stations  as  he 
customs.  The  company  established  cocoanut  went.  On  learning  this  the  British  East  Afri- 
plantations  and  instituted  experiments  with  to-  can  Comnany  sent  a  party  to  raise  the  British 
Kacco  and  other  plants.  The  region  assigned  flag  aheaa  of  him.  lie  had  difficulty  with  the 
to  the  English  is  more  healthful  than  the  Ger-  natives,  and  in  November  was  reported  killed, 
man  part  of  the  coast,  and  not  less  productive.  but  was  said  at  a  later  date  to  have  advanced  in 

The  Lama  Qnestion.  —  The  Anglo-French  safety  to  Mount  Kenta. 

agreement  of  18S6,  to  which  Germanpr  gave  her  At  the  invitation  of  the  English  and  German 

adhesion  in  1886,  recognizes  the  political  inde-  governments,  a  Belgian  diplomatist,  Baron  Lam- 

pendence  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  the  bermont,  acted  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  re- 

An^lo-German  a^^reement  of  1886  defines  the  mrding  the  administration  of  the  customs  at 

limits  of  his  dominion  and  delimits  the  respect-  Lamu.    He  decided  in  Julv  that  the  Englbh 

ive  spheres  of  influence  of  Germany  and  Great  claim  was  the  older  and  valid  one.    The  Sultan 

Britain.    The  river  Umba,  sometimes  called  the  then  confirmed  the  concession  of  the  island  and 

Wanga,  from  a  village  near  its  bank,  was  fixed  port,  and  turned  over  to  English  administration 

as  the  boundary  between  the  spheres  of  influ-  the  other  four  northern  ports  belonging  to  Zan- 

ence.    North  of  this  line,  extended  in  a  specified  zibar,  viz.,  Kismayu,  Brava,  Magadosho,  and 

course  to   the  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  Warsheikh.    The  German  Government  declared 

English  were  understood  to  have  a  free  hand,  a  protectorate  over  North  Vituland,  that  is,  over 

and  south  of  it  the  Germans.     The  coast  line  the  coast  region  as  far  as  Kismavu.    The  Eng- 

handed  over  to  English  administration  ended  at  iish  made  treaties  with  native  tribes  between  the 

the  Tana  river,  north  of  which  Dr.  Jilhlke  had  Tana  and  the  Jnba,  but  the  German  Govem- 

established  relations  with  some  of  the  tribes  by  ment,  although  before  it  had  refused  a  Schutz- 

virtue  of  which  territorial  rights  have  been  as-  brief,  determined  to  uphold  the  older  treaties 

serted  by  Germans  over  a  part  of  the  Somali  made  in  1886  with  Dr.  JQhlke,  who  was  murdered 

coast.    Immediately  touching  the  northern  limit  bytheSomalisinthe  same  year.  The  German  Yitu 

of  British  administration  the  brothers  Denhardt,  Company  endeavored  to  obtain  a  commercial 

soon  after  the  delimitation  of  the  spheres  of  in-  footing  m  Lamu  by  advancing  money  to  traders 

fiuence,  took  part  in  a  revolution  by  which  a  at  lower  rates  than  the  Indian  bankers  had 

new  Sultan  was  placed  over  the  territory  of  been  accustomed  to  charae,  and  in  this  compe- 

Vitu,  which  has  an  area  of  100  square  miles.  The  tition  was  outbid  by  the  Knglish  company,  which 

Sultan  acknowledged    the   protection  of  Ger-  offered  to  lend  at  half  the  interest  charged  bv 

many,  and    the   German    Vitu   Ck)mpany  was  the  German  agent,  Karl  TCppen.    The  Britisn 

formed  in  1887  to  establish  German  interests  in  rule  was  welcome  not  only  to  the  Indian  mer- 

this  region.    The  company  could  not  expect  to  chants,  but  to  the  Vali  anci  the  principal  natives, 

acquire  easily  the  trade  of  the  sultanate,  for  the  The  principal  harbor  of  the  new  German  aoqui- 

trade  of  this  entire  coast  had  been  developed  sition  in  South  Somaliland  is  at  the  mouth  of 

by  British  Indians  and  was  entirely  in   tneir  the  river  Vubushi  in  1"  of  south  latitude,  where 

hands.    The  seaport  giving  access  to  Vitu  is  on  a  station  was  founded  in  1886  called  Hohenzol- 

the  island  of  Lamu  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  lem  harbor.    The  coast  line  is  150  miles.    The 

Zanzibar.    The  English  claimed  that  it  was  in-  Vitu  Company  in  December  was  amalgamated 

eluded  in  the  territory  handed  over  to  the  ad-  with  the  German  South  African  Company, 

ministration  of  the  British  East  African  Com-  ZITHER,  OR  CITHARA,  a  musical,  stringed 

pany.    The  Germans  disputed  this,  obtained  a  instrument.    It  has  a  flat  and  shallow  resonance 

promise  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  cede  box,  resembling  a  trapezium  with  the  top  trun- 

the  island  to  them,  and  made  a  settlement.  cated.    It  has  a  sound-hole  and  a  finger-board 

When  Dr.  Karl  Peters,  leader  of  the  German  with  frets,  and  the  strings  are  fastened  to  pegs 

Emin  Pasha  relief  expedition,  arrived  in  Zanzi-  at  the  top  of  the  instrument  and  pass  under  the 

bar,  he  was  hot  permitted  to  land  a  large  part  lower  rim  at  the  other  end.    The  old  high  zither 

of  his  munitions,  owing  to  the  objections  of  the  of  Germany  had  ei^ht  strings ;  the  tenor,  ten 

English.    lie  had  intended  to  detMu-k  at  Lamu,  strings.    Until  within  fifty  years  the  instrument 

but  the  master  of  the  Indian  steamer  that  he  introduced  from  Austria  and  Bavaria,  with  the 

had  chartered,  under  the  instructions  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  peasant  Johann  Petz- 

British  naval  authorities  in  those  waters,  refused  mayer — who  afterwara  manufactured  them  at 

to  stop  at  that  point.  Capt.  Wissmann  would  not  Munich — had,  commonly,  twelve  accompaniment 

allow  Dr.  Peters  to  set  out  from  Bagamoyo.    He  and  base  strings,  and  three  for  the  finger-board, 

pretended  to  have  abandoned  the  expedition,  Within  twelve  years  zithers  have  been  made  with 

and  steamed  in  the  direction  of  Mozambique,  from  forty  to  forty-six  strings — triple,  contra^ 
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tuA  el^le — and  have  a  patent  bead  attacbmsnt.  "  ten  string  of  Cuthah  " ;  Anglo-Saxon  emd&  nt 
Hodern  variants  of  the  zither  are  the  Schiag-  erowder ;  WeUh  eneth ;  Irish  eruith  and  elari- 
lither,  and  SCreichiither,  or  the  phitomeld  and  teach;  African  mm;  Russian  ffutsii  ;  Arabian 
vielle.  In  one  instnimeDt  the  etiinga  are  in-  aanlir-eymbaio ;  Hagjar  davietmiali;  Uooriah 
tonated  br  the  fingers,  with  the  thumb  of  the  Icniira;  Burmese  »aun;  Hindostanee  «Aamn  or 
right  hano,  on  the  chanterelle  stringH,  protected  chontarra  ;  Pareee  titar  ;  Dutch  tytar ;  Der- 
by an  open  ring  of  silver  or  gold,  and  in  the  man  lilher;  early  English  gitlem  or  guitar  ; 
other  the  strings  are  sounded  br  a  bow,  as  viola  modern  Egyptian  gytarmh  carbaryah  ;  Nubian 
are,  with  a  emu\  wooden  foot  placed  under  the  kitaar  or  Intmor  ;  Finnish  kanltle  ;  Chinese 
head  for  atfladineaa  and  support.  The  philo-  aan-heen  or  yang-kin ;  Japanese  lonwien ;  and 
meli  has  no  gut-striDgs.  in  Sjriac  it  is  also  alluded  to  generically  as  kint, 

Husfo  for  the  lither  ia  written  in  two  clefs,    meaning  an  article  of  luxury.    It  has  been  clas- 
The  Either  has  usually  four  string  on  the  finger-    sifled,  also,  in  the  tamboura  and  trigon  families, 
board,  tor  which  the  violin  clef  is  used,  and  the    as  tntnnitn  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  gen- 
base  clef  is  used  for  the  others.    The  two  A    eric  term,  and  Inikara  by  the  Greeks.     This 
strings  of  the  finger-board  strings  are  made  of    habit  of  ancient  writers  gives  one  a  merely  "peo- 
steel,  the  D  string  of  brass  wire,  and  the  6  string    nlative  idea  of  anv  stringed  instrument  to  which 
is  ovetspnn  with  silver  wire.     A  C  string  is  brass,     they  referred.    The  oldest  of  the  various  sculpt- 
covared  with  copper  wire.    Some  of  the  accom-    urea,  bas-reliefs,  and  painting  found  in  East- 
paniment  sbingsareof  gut;  others  are  overspon     em  tombs  and  the  most  ancient  writings  tend 
to  confirm  the  idea  that  it  was  even  more  of  a 
custom  then  than  now  to  classifv  musical  instru- 
menta.    It  is  also  as  true  that  from  the  earliest 
record  of  the  existence  of  stringed  instrumenta 
most  of  their  variations,  from  the  most  primitive 
to  the  highest  tjpea,  were  known  at  one  and  the 
same  time  were  all  aithers  or  cithars,  and  that 
cithara,  harp,  lyre,  lute,  and  guitar  were  used  aa 
relative  terms.    In  the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the  tomb  of  Ra- 
meses  III,  dating  from  1200  b,  c,  and  the  tomb 
of  Osmandyas,  near  Thebes,  of  2000  n.  c.  re- 
msius    have    been    found    showing    numerooa 
strings,  and  the   sackbut  was  found  under  the 
T>B  aoDsav  imaa.  ashes  of  Heroulaneum.  Sanskrit  mentions  a  bow 

that  may  have  been  either  a  zither  or  a  harp ; 
with  copper  and  silver,  to  assist  the  eye.  The  the  Scandinavian  Skalds  say  that  Odin  played  on 
two  A  strings  are  attuned  in  unison,  and  are  the  nikarr;  the  Nibelungenlied  tells  of  Volker 
used  to  play  double  notes  and  chords.  The  oth-  nsing  the  bow  as  well  as  a  sword.  The  mann- 
er strings  are  tuned  in  flftbsand  fourtl^  The  K^riptssavedfromthemonasteryof  St.  BlasiuB,in 
O  string  can  be  playiHl  chromatically  from  the  the  Black  Forest,  show  some  drawings  of  square 
Q  below  the  staff  to  the  C  of  third  space.  The  and  round  and  Pondean-pipe- shaped  frames 
D  string  can  be  played  chromatically  from  the  called  citole,  nablum,  and  psalterium.  These 
D  below  the  staff  to  0  above.  The  A  string  from  manuscripts  describe  the  fitbele  of  Germany  of 
A  of  second  space  to  the  second  D  above  the  the  ninth  century  as  having  no  bridge,  and  the 
staff,  with  the  exception  of  E  fiat  and  A  fiat,  neck  not  extending  be;rond  the  sounding  box.  and 
major.  One  can  plaj  in  all  keys,  as  every  chord  call  the  rota  of  the  trigon  family  a  citnara  Teu- 
is  located  so  that  it  can  be  taken  with  the  same  tonica.  The  rota  was  also  called  a  crudh,  and  the 
Bngerittg.  Both  thumbs  are  used  in  playing  the  Irish  cruJt,or  harp,  of  Galway  is  inscribed  "  Sgo 
zither,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers,  sum  rrpina  ciihanmt,"  and  was  played  with 
The  fourth  fincer  is  rarely  used.  The  flngerB  pointed  finger-nails  for  plectrum,  aucgcating 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  are  used  on  the  frets ;  those  of  the  scholar  of  China,  where  no  slave  and 
and  the  third  of  the  right  hand  on  the  base  and  only  the  scholar  may  play  the  cithara.  From  the 
accompaniment  strings.  The  melody  strings  are  eignth  century  the  cithara  was  always  glossed  by 
touched  by  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  as  the  "  Crot,"  Apollus  and  Servius  describe  the  zither 
full  sound  can  not  be  produced  by  the  left  alone,  in  describing  the  lyre.  Early  Greek  writers 
The  back  of  the  resonance  box  of  the  zither  is  usually  mention  the  kithara,  until  Lucian  de- 
flat,  and  is  made  of  maple,  sycamore,  or  pear  scribes  the  lyre  as  "  homed  like  the  stag."  When 
wood  ;  the  level  sounding-board  is  of  deal.  they    did    use    the    word    lyre,   "  cithara  "  or 

It  is  the  most  ancient  of  miisioU  instruments,  "  pbormini "  was  added  explanatorily.  The 
and  the  ancestral  idea  to  which  all  variations  lyre  was  but  an  udantation  of  the  testudo,  sinew, 
may  be  traced.  That  it  was  known  to  most  of  cnellys,  and  curved  horn  tuboe  of  the  savage. 
t^e  world  is  shown  bj  the  names  it  has  borne.  Mere  speech,  as  a  means  of  expression,  slill  re- 
Cognal^  with  zither  or  cithara — by  either  of  mains  but  a  Babylonic  confusion,  leading  to 
which  names  it  is  known,  in  deference  to  its  Ba-  misunderstanding.  As  music  is  but  the  rovela- 
vaHan  popularity  or  its  antiquity — is  the  kiifuira  tion  of  the  innermost  heart  and  tmcst  character 
of  the  Greeks;  the  Latin  ptallerium;  Italian  of  mankind,  and  is  most  universally  understood, 
thitarra,  or  eUara  duleimelos;  Spanish  milerio  eo  the  zither  and  its  variations  suggest  persuv 
duleimeh  ;  Caucasian  and  Turkish  tantir  and  sively  and  logically  the  development  of  methods 
ianoon  ;  Hebraio  paailtrion  ;  Syriac  a»or  or  in  the  expression  of  true  feeling,  tmd  each  mod- 
atkor  and  paanterin  ;  Assyrian  and  Egyptian    iflcation  an  advancement  in  perception  and  nil- 
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tivation.  It  is  impossible  to  know,  as  yet,  wheth-  Nubian  and  the  cithara  or  lyre  of  the  Assrnan. 
er  the  first  aspirations  of  men  were  of  martial,  re-  Assyrian  sculpture  gives  it  tassels  like  the  harp ; 
ligious,  or  pastond  spirit,  or  whether  the  primi-  and  bas-reliefs  from  the  Tigris  and  the  mounds 
tive  zither  was  the  bow  of  war  touched  to  the  joy-  of  Nimrod  resemble  the  alta  or  zither  harp  of 
ful  son^  of  victory,  or  twanged  as  a  monochord  to-day  in  contour.  The  Greeks  reserved  the 
in  religious  invocation  or  poetic  thought.  The  zither  for  feminine  use,  and  the  later  jyre  became 
monosyllabic  peoples  once  knew  all  tne  arts  of  the  instrument  to  accompan;^  male  voices, 
civilization.  Unlv  a  musical  truth  could  attest  Sophocles*s  remark  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
that  a  tone  would  be  the  result  of  such  use  of  trigon  readilv  suggests  the  difference  in  the 
one  string  or  sounded  shell  or  reed.  A  further  musical  metnods  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  tension  by  the  press-  Phrygians.  Modifications  were  made,  abui- 
ure  of  the  fingers  would  naturally  suggest  other  doned,  and  revived,  as  cultivation  chose  or  re- 
notes  from  one  string  and  lead  to  otner  strings  jected  the  pentatonic  or  diatonic  systems.  The 
and  complexity.  The  tetrachord  followed,  and  mce-ioving  and  refined  Greeks  were  dominated 
has  been  attributed  to  Thoth,  Nareda,  Fohi,  and,  by  the  intellect  Their  decline  rejected  aeain 
by  Homer,  to  Hermes.  The  fourth  tone  is  said  the  seldom-mentioned  kinyra,  and  the  n<K>ler 
by  Macrobius  to  have  been  added  by  the  Muses  diatonic  methods  of  Pythagoras  and  the  enhar- 
to  represent  the  seasons.  Diodorus  credits  the  monic  gave  place  to  the  chromatic  scale  of  Aris- 
fifth  to  Orpheus,  the  sixth  to  Linus,  and  the  toxenes.  The  more  conservative  people  retained 
heptachord  to  Tham^ras.  Terpander  of  An-  the  pentatonic.  Traces  of  the  Phrygian  influ- 
tissa,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Lasus,  about  546  b.  c,  ence,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  book  of  Strabo,  re- 
was  a  scientific  expnenmenter  who  first  used  the  main  in  the  augmented  thirds  of  Scotch  music, 
octachord,  then  omitted  the  eighth  and  used  the  and  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Mazathan  Az- 
Phrvgian  system.  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  was  the  tecs  and  the  Peruvians.  The  old  Persian  rebec 
mathematical  author  of  the  octochordum,  assert-  was  closely  allied  to  the  Streichzither,  and  the 
ing  the  tetrad,  or  number  four,  to  be  a  perfect  manuscripts  of  St  Blazius  show  the  principle  of 
combination,  com()rehending  all  proportions,  transition  in  the  horizontal  plank  and  upright 
The  octachord  continued  through  Pindar's  time,  post  in  the  trigon  family,  from  the  zitner  to 
and  Suidas  says  that  Timotheus  of  Miletus  in-  the  greater  harp.  The  l^re  was  but  a  modifica- 
vented  the  eleventh  tone  during  the  time  of  Sap-  tion  of  the  zither,  as  the  bijuga  chitarrone  was  the 
pho,  Anacreon,  and  Pericles,  wnen  the  barbiton  first  suggestion  of  the  patent  head  which  is  the 
and  magadis  were  known  to  have  been  in  use.  latest  edition  to  the  present  zither,  while  that 
The  magadis  and  sackbut  of  Daniel  have  been  still  retains  the  adjuncts  of  bow  and  plectra, 
said  to  have  been  zithers.  In  the  ninety-second  from  which  have  been  developed  the  lute,  viol. 
Psalm  David  speaks  of  the  psaltery,  the  instru-  and  clarichordura,  including  the  product  of  later 
ment  of  ten  strings,  like  the  tenor  zither,  and  complex  civilization — the  pianoforte,  whose  high- 
adds  "  a  harp  with  solemn  sound."  Elsewhere  est  type,  the  grand  piano,  shows  preference,  as 
he  speaks  of  *' prophesying  on  the  harp,"prov-  against  the  upright,  of  the  horizontal  trapezium 
ing  nis  artistic  appreciation  of  the  difference  be-  of  the  most  ancient  of  early  days — the  family  of 
tween  the  tender  color  and  charm  of  the  zither  cithanim. 

harp  and  the  deeper  tone  of  the  larger  harp.  The  first  writers  for  the  zither  were  the  Arabs 
shaped  like  an  ear  and  dedicated  to  the  ear  of  in  Persia,  in  entablature.  Modem  composers 
Apollo.  The  smaller  harp  was  the  more  porta-  are  Umlauf ,  of  Vienna,  Grassman,  of  Frankfort 
ble  instrument,  and  was  rested  upon  the  Shem-  and  Hart  and  Son,  of  London.  Zither  clubs 
inith  of  the  temple,  or  upon  the  knees  of  the  have  been  formed  in  recent  years,  since  the  re- 
Phrygians  or  Greeks,  and  may  have  been  the  in-  vived  popularity  of  the  instrument,  the  Arion 
strument  carried  by  the  PelasgoL  Notation  es-  zither,  manufactured  by  Schunda,  of  Buda 
tablishes  the  similarity  between  the  kissar  of  the  Pesth,  being  the  choice  of  most  players. 
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619.  Brethren  in  Christ,  xiii,  770.  Caldwell,  S.  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  622. 

Blachford,  Lord,  sketch,  ziv,  666.  Brower,  David  J.,  sketch,  ziv,  806.  Calgary,  ziii,  160. 

Black  dei^,  ziii,  811.  Brewster,  B.  H.,  sketch,  ziii,  626.  California,  ziii,  117 ;  ziv,  98. 

Black   mountain  ezpedition,  ziii.  Brickwork,  ziii,  106.  California,  Lower,  ziii,  647. 

486.  Bridges.    See  Ehoxkxxiiino.  Calvert,  G.  H.,  sketch,  ziv,  622. 

Blaine,  James  G.,  sketch  and  por-  Bridgman,  Laura  D.,  sketch,  ziv,  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  ziii. 

trait,  ziv,  801.  620.  706. 

Blair  educational  bill,  the,  ziii,  284.  Brigandage,  ziii,  116 ;  ziv,  98.  Cambridge,  Duchess   of,   sketch, 

Blanchard,  £.  Laman,  sketch,  ziv,  Brigham,  David,  sketch,  ziii,  626.  ziv,  669. 

666.  Brigham,  Mary  A.,  sketch,  ziv,  Cameron,  Simon,  sketch  and  por> 
Blinn,  Christian,  sketch,  ziv,  619.             620.  trait,  ziv,  622. 

Bliss,  D.  Willard,  sketch,  ziv,  619.  Bright,  John,  sketch  and  portrait,  Cameron,  Sir  D.  A.,  sketch,  xiii. 
Bliss,  Isaac  G.,  sketch,  ziv,  619.                xiv,  666.  660. 

Bliss,  Philemon,  sketch,  xiv,  619.  Brightly, F.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  626.  Campbell,  Bartley, sketch,xUi,  626. 

Blizzard  of  Maroh,  1883,  vrith  illus-  Brinokmann,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  Campbell,  Jacob  M.,  sketch,  xiii, 

tration,  xiii,  602.  668.  626. 

Blunt,  Asa  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  619.  Brinley,  Francis,  sketch,  xiv,  621.  Campbell,  John  A.,  sketch,  xiv. 

Boats,  house,  xiii,  416,  «<M^./ col-  Brinton,  Daniel  G.,  bis  address,  622. 

lapsable,  98 ;  submarine,  798.  xiii,  44.  Camps  for  boys,  xiii,  120. 

Bobb^  Albert,  sketch,  xiii,  623.  British  America,  explorations  in,  Canada,  Dominion   of,  xiii,  276 ; 
Bodley,  Rachel  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  624.           xiv,  867.  xiv,  276. 

Bogart,  William  Henry,   sketch,  Brocklesby,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  621.  Canalization  of  rivers,  xiv,  298. 

xiii,  624.  Brooks  high-license  law,  xiv,  688.  Canterbury  Convocation,  xiii,  16* 

Boggs,  Charles  Stuart,  sketch,  xiii.  Brown,  George  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  621.  Canton,  xiii,  160. 

624.  Brown,  John  Calvin,  sketch,  xiv,  Cape  Colony,  xiii,  122 ;  xiv,  108. 

Bohemia,  sdv,  61.  621.  Capen,  Francis  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  628. 
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Capital  OQfles,  appeal  in,  ziv,  229. 

Car-building,  ziii,  128. 

Carej,  J.  M.,  renominated,  ziii, 
849. 

Carll,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  626. 

Carnot,  Lozare  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  660. 

Carney,  Thoroaa,  sketch,  ziii,  626. 

Carr^  £.  L.,  nominated,  ziii,  594. 

Cankadon,  T.  B.,  nominated,  xiii, 
842. 

Carter,  Hobert,  aketch,  ziv,  628. 

Carter,  T.  IL,  nominated,  ziii,  669. 

Carteret,  Antoine,  sketch,  ziy,  669. 

Casa  Grande,  ziv,  17. 

Cashmere,  ziv,  428. 

Cass,  Qeoi^  W.,  sketch,  ziii,  626. 

Caasidy,  Lewis  C,  sketch,  ziv,  628. 

Catacazy,  M.,  ziii,  269. 

Catalogues  of  stars,  ziii,  66. 

Cathcart,  C.  W.,  sketch,  ziii,  627. 

Cattle  diseases,  ziii,  686. 

Cattle,  improved  breeds  of,  ziv, 
112. 

Cave-drawings,  ziv,  117. 

Caves  of  the  troglodytes,  ziii,  88. 

CaaursD,  A.  B.,  sketch,  ziv,  628. 

Cecil,  Lord,  sketch,  ziv,  669. 

Celtic  earthworks,  ziii,  24. 

Census,  United  States,  of  1890,  ziv, 
214, 806. 

Centennial  celebrations,  ziii,  670. 

Central  American   Union   move- 
ment, ziii,  266 ;  ziv,  610. 

Cepbissus,  discoveries  at,  ziii,  26. 

Ceri^,  temple  at,  ^,  27. 

Chaldeon,  cylinder,  ziv,  28. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati, 
view  of,  ziv,  674. 

Champfleury,  sketch,  ziv,  669. 

Chandler,  P.  W.,  sketch,  ziv,  628. 

Chandler,  Balph,  sketch,  ziv,  628. 

Chapman,  J.  G.,  sketch,  ziv,  624. 

Chari^  oiganization,  ziii,  184. 

Charkhi,  Gen.,  xiii,  6. 

Ciiarleston,  ziv,  142. 

Charlottotown,  ziv,  143. 

Chase,  Becgamiu,  sketch,  ziv,  624. 

Chattanooga,  ziii,  160. 

Cheever,  B.  W.,  sketch,  ziii,  626. 

Chemistry,  ziii,  187 ;  ziv,  122 ;  ana- 
lytical, ziii,  144. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  ziii, 
616 ;  ziv,  682. 

Chevieul,  Michel  Eugene,  sketdi 
and  portrait,  ziv,  184. 

Cheyenne,  ziii,  161;  State-House 
at,  illustration,  848. 

Chicago,  ziv,  419. 

ChUi,  ziU,  161 ;  ziv,  186. 

China,  ziii,  168  ;  ziv,  137. 

Chinamen,  ezdudod  fh>m    Ecua- 
dor, ziv,  281. 

Chinese  labor  and   immigration^ 
ziU,  62,119, 166,  226,  888. 

Chin  ezpe(Ution,  the,  ziv,  480. 

Chittenden,  8.  B.,  sketch,  ziv,  624. 


Cholera,  ziii,  161,  817. 

Chouteau,  Berenice,  sketch,  ziii, 

626. 
Christianity,  introduction  of,  com- 
memorated, ziii,  728;  Society 

for  Promoting,  709. 
Christman,  J.  A.,  sketch,  ziii,  627. 
Church  Congress,  ziii,  19 ;  ziv,  14. 
Church  defense  institution,  ziv,  18. 
Church  of  God,  ziii,  77 ;  ziv,  69. 
Church  property  confiscated,  ziii, 

881. 
Church  union,  English,  ziv,  18. 
Cinchona  bark,  ziii,  97 ;  ziv,  80. 
Circulation  of  the  blood,  ziii,  691 ; 

ziv,  704. 
Cities,  American,  recent  growth  of, 

ziii,  168 ;  ziv,  141. 
Civilization,  archaic,  ziii,  26. 
Civil  Service  Coomiiasion,  United 

States,  ziU,  880,  772. 
Civil-service  in  China,  ziv,  188. 
Clarke,  James  Freeman,  sketch, 

ziii,  627. 
Clarke,  W.  A.,  nominated,  ziii, 

669. 
Clayton,  John  M.,  sketch,  ziv,  624, 

assajwination  of,  ziv,  86. 
Clesse,  Antoine,  sketch,  ziv,  669. 
Cleveland,  ziv,  148. 
Clouds,  ziii,  682;  ziv,  646. 
Coal  discovered,  ziv,  245. 
Coohita,  ruins  at,  ziv,  18. 
Cooco,  ziii,  287. 

Coifee  plantation,  a  large,  ziv,  409. 
Coffee-planting,  ziii,  264. 
Coffin,  Boland  F.,  sketch,  ]dii,  627. 
Coinage,  United  States,  ziii,  786 ; 

ziv,  808. 
Coir,  ziii,  247. 

Colcook,  W.  F.,  sketch,  ziv,  624. 
Collin,  John  F.,  sketch,  ziv,  624. 
Collins,  Charles  S.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, ziv,  624. 
ColUns,  Bicfaard  H.,  sketch,  ziii, 

628. 
Collins,  William   Wilkie,   sketch 

and  portrait,  ziv,  168. 
Colombia,  ziii,  176  ;  ziv,  164. 
Colonintion,  ziii,  266 ;   German, 

127. 
Colorado,  zUi,  179 ;  ziv,  166. 
Colored  men,  convention  of,  xiv, 

688,  791. 
Columbus,  Ga.,  ziv,  144 
Colyer,  Vincent,  sketch,  ziii,  628. 
Comets,  ziii,  60 ;  ziv,  47. 
Commerce  of  the  United  States, 

ziv,  170. 
Commercial  tracveleni^deciuon  eoo- 

ceming,  ziii,  766. 
Communkm  service,  water  in,  zni, 

14. 
Compasses,  xiv,  878. 
Concord  Sdiool  of  Philosophy,  ziii, 

11. 


Gender's  ^  Basis  of  Faith,"  quot- 
ed, ziii,  7. 

Confederate  monument,  ziii,  668. 

Confederate  soldien,  ziii,  861. 

Congo  Free  State,  ziii,  182;  ziv, 
176. 

Congregotionolists,  zui,  188;  ziv, 
178. 

Congress,  Notional,  in  India,  ziii, 
482. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  ziii, 
188 ;  ziv,  188 ;  contested  elec- 
tions in,  ziii,  286. 

Conkling,  Bosooe,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, ziii,  287. 

Connecticut,  ziii,  288 ;  ziv,  282. 

Contested  elections  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  ziii,  286. 

Conventions,  national  political.  See 
article  UmTZD  States. 

Convict  system  in  Alabama,  ziii,  8. 

Convocation  of  Canterbury,  ziv,  10. 

Cook,  Eliza,  ziv,  286. 

Cook,  George,  H.,  sketch,  ziv,  287. 

Cook  Islands,  ziv,  401. 

Co-operation,  ziii,  241. 

Copper,  ziii,  626 ;  crisis,  the,  ziv, 
840 ;  and  tin,  xiv,  641. 

Copper  mines,  xiv,  696. 

Copyright,  international,  xiii,  284. 

Corcoran,  William  W.,  sketch,  ziii, 
628. 

Cordage,  ziii,  247. 

Corea,  ziii,  262;  ziv,  288 ;  flag  of, 
ziv,  289 ;  treaty  with,  ziv,  768. 

Corliss,  Geoige  Henry,  sketch,  ziii, 
628. 

Comacchia,  Capt.,  ziii,  4. 

Com  Island,  annczation  of,  ziii,  618. 

Correnti,  Cesare,  sketch,  ziii,  660. 

Corti,  Luigi,  sketch,  ziii,  660. 

Costa  Bica,  ziii,  268 ;  ziv,  239. 

Cotton-seed  products,  ziv,  240. 

Council  Blufib,  xiii,  162. 

Craig,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  629. 

Crammer,  S.  H.,  nominated^  xiii, 
268. 

Crampton,  John  F.,  xiii,  269: 

Crampton,  Thomas  B.,  sketoh,  ziii) 
661. 

Crawford  cose,  the,  ziv,  485. 

Crematioii,  progress  of,  ziii,  256i 

Cretan  question,  the,  ziv,  408. 

Crete,  insurrection  in,  xiv,  798» 

Crisp},  Signor,  xiii,  4. 

Crocker,  Charles,  sketch,  ziii^  629. 

Cvofters,  the,  zui,  892*. 

Croiz,  Lambert  De  S.,  sketch*,  ziv, 
159. 

Croly,  David  G.,  sketch,  ziv,  626i 

Crops,  the,  ziv,  314. 

Cioeby,  Ckiorge  ^, sketoh,  zii»,629t 

Crossley,  John  T.,  sketch,  ziv,  669. 

Cruisers,  New.  See  Fumn^STiMva. 
Navy. 

Cuba,  ziii,  266;  ziv,  244. 
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Cudniello,  li.,  sketch,  xiv,  659.  Denny,  Mr.,  in  Corea,  xui,  268.  Darham,  idii,  16S. 

Culver,  £.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  626.  Denver,  Capitol  building  at,  xiii,  Dwight  William,  sketch,  ziii,  6S2. 

Cumberland   river  improvement,  179.  Dyer,  Thiatleton,  his  addreas,  xiu, 

xiv,  790.  Deparimenta,  United  Statea  Gov-  46. 

Cummin,  Hugh  H., sketch,  xiv, 626.  ercment,  ziii,  875.  Dynamite  gun,  xiii,  796. 

Curley,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  626.  Dervishes,  war  irtth,  xiv,  1.  Dynamite  plot,  xiii,  897. 

Currency  ciroidation,  xiii,  785.  De8abaye-Chegaray,Eloi»e,  sketch, 

Curtis,  Jamuel  J.,  sketch,  ziti,  629.  xiv,  627.  Earle,  WUliam  H.,  xiii,  242. 

Cutler,  William  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  626.  Devon,  William  B.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  Earthquakes,  xiii,  158,  288,  650, 
Cyprus,  xiv,  897 ;  excavations  in,           661.  880 ;  xiv,  240,  282, 559. 

xiv,  21.  Dewey,  Nelson,  sketch,  xiv,  627.  Easeie,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

Cyprus  Exploration  fund,  xiii,  27.  DickerM>n,  E.  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  628.  East  African  Company,  xiv,  881. 

Digestive  system,  xiii,  698;   xiv,  Eau  Claire,  xiii,  168. 

Dahlgien,  Charles  0.,  sketch,  xiii,  706.  Eckles,  D.,  B.,  sketch,  xiU,  688. 

629.  Dillingham,  William  P.,  nominat-  Eclipses,  xiu,  50 ;  xiv,  44, 46. 

Dakota,  xiii,  259 ;  xiv,  245.  ed,  xiii,  884.  Ecuador,  xiii,  286 ;  xiv,  281. 

Dalhouide  College,  view  of,  xiv,  149.  Dionysos,  disooveriea  at,  xiii,  26.  Edwards,  J.  N.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Dalton,  Ga.,  xiv,  1^4*  Diplomates,    dismission    of,   xiii,  Eggleston,  Beigamin,  sketch,  xiii, 
Dalton,  J.  C.,  sketch  and  portrait,           268.  688. 

3DV,  249.  Direct-tax  bUl,  the,  xUi,  229.  Egypt,  xiu,  288 ;  xiv,  282. 

Damala,  Jacques,  sketch,  xiv,  659.  Disastera  in  1888,  xiii,  269 ;  in  1889,  Egypt  Exploration  fund,  xiii,  28. 

Damandand,  xiv.  111.  xiv,  268.  Ehninger,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

Damien  de  Veuster,  Joseph,  xiv,  Disciples  of  Christ,  xiii,  272  ;  xiv,  Eiffel  Tower,  the,  xiii,  809,  810. 

250.  271.  .  Election  thiuds,  xiii,  440,  841 ;  xiv, 

Dana,  Edmund  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  626.  Dissection,  xiii,  272.  85. 

Dancing  mania,  xiii,  812.  Ditson,  Oliver,  sketch  and  portrait.  Elections,  contested  in  the  CoDgrees 
Danube  Comuussion,  xiii,  719.                  ziii,  680.  of  the  United  States,  xiii,  285. 

Darley,  Felix  Octavius  Carr,  sketch  Divorce,  xiv,  271.  Elections,  presidential  in  the  Unl^ 

and  portnut,  xiii,  629.  Docharty,  G.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  628.  ed  SUtes,  xiii,  799 ;  counting 

Davidge,  W.  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  680.  Dockery,  Oliver   H.,  nominated,  the  votea,  xiv,  212. 

Davis,  Edwin  H.,  sketch,  xUi,  680.  xiii,  619.  Electridty,   xiii,    586;    xiv,   649, 

Davis,  George  Trumbull.  Moore,  Docks  at  Havre,  xiii,  801.  698 ;  exhibition,  586 ;  lighting, 

sketch,  xiii,  680.  Dogali,  battle  of,  xiii,  2.  812. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  sketch  and  poi^  Dolaro,  Selina,  sketch,  xiv,  628.  Elder,  P.  P.,  nominated,  xiH,  462. 

tnut,  xiv,  259.  Dominion  of  Canada,  xiii,  275 :  xiv,  Elixir  of  Lifis,  xiv,  287. 

Davis,  John  L. ,  sketch,  xiv,  626.  275.  Elliott,  Ezekiel  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  688. 

Davis,  John  W.,  renominated,  xiii,  Donaldson,  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  628.  Elliott,    Washington   L.,   sketch, 

715.  Donnelly,  Ignatius,  nominated,  xiii,  xiii,  688. 

Dawkins,   William,   his   address,  559.  Ellis,  E.  John,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 

xiii,  46.  Dorsheimer,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  Ely,  xiii,  168. 

Dawson,     Benjamin     Frederick,  681.  Else,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

sketch,  xiii,  680.  Douai,  Carl  Daniel  Adolf,  sketch,  Emancipation  in  Brazil,  xiii,  106. 

Dawson,  Frauds  W.,  sketch  xiv,  xiii,  681.  Emigntion   fix>m   Germany,    xiv, 

626.  Douls,  Camille,  sketch,  xiv,  660.  868. 

Dawson,  Samuel  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  Dover,  N.  H.,  xiv,  146.  Emin  Pasha,  sketch,  xiii,  296. 

627.  Doyle,  Sir  Francis  H.,  sketch,  xiii.  Engineering,  xiii,  297  ;  xiv,  290. 
Day,  Bei^amin  H.,  nketch,  xiv,  627.            661.  Ephesus,  temple  at,  xiv,  20. 
Dayton,  xiv,  144.  Dredging  in  New  York  harbor,  xiii.  Epidemics,  xiii,  811. 
Deaconess  institution,  xiii,  606.                802, 804.  Episcopal  Churoh  in  the  United 
Deane,  Charles,  sketch,  xiv,  627.  Drew,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  681.  States,  xiii,  708 ;  xiv,  720. 
Debray,  Jules  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  661.  Drexel  home,  illustration,  xiii,  505.  Equatorial  provinces,  xiii,  294. 
Debt,  United  States  national,  xiii,  Drexel,  Joseph  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  Ericsson,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  296 ; 

784.  681.  portrait,  frontispiece. 

Decatur,  xiii,  162.  Dmmgoole,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  682.  Erie  Canal,  xiii,  606. 

Deccan,  mining  in  the,  xiv,  427.  Duderc,  Charles  T.  E.,   sketch,  ^Etex,  Antoine,  sketch,  xiii,  661. 

Pechen,  Ueinrich,  sketch,  xiv,  659.  xiii,  661.  Evangelical  Association,  xiii,  818 ; 

Deep-Harbor  Convention,  xiii,  180 ;  Duffleld,  Geoige,  sketch,  xiii,  632.  xiv,  800 ;  Alliance,  800. 

xiv,  485.  Duncan,  Franda,  sketch,  xiii,  661.  Evangelical    Union   of    Scotland, 

Delagoa  Bay  Bailroad,  xiv,  110.  Dunkel,  Aaron  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  682.  xiv,  801. 

De  Lamater,  Cornelius  H.,  sketch,  Dunlop,  Geoige  Kelly,  sketch,  xiii.  Events  of  1888,  xiu,  818 ;  of  1889, 

xiv,  627.  682.  xiv,  801. 

De  la  Kue,  Warren,  sketch,  xiv,  Dunster,  Edward   Swift,   sketch,  Evereley,  C.  S.  L.,  sketch,  xiii, 

659.  xiii,  682.  662. 

Delaware,  xiii,  268 ;  nv,  268.  Dupont,  Henry,  sketch,  xiv,  628.  Evictions,  Irish,  xiv,  891. 

Delius,  Nikolaus,  sketch,  xiii,  661.  Dupr^,  Jules,  sketch,  xiv,  279.  Exchange,  foreign,  xiii,  826. 

Denmark,  xiii,  265;  xiv,  265.  Durant,  E  G.,  nominated,  xiii,  846.  Execution  by  electridty,  xiv,  598. 
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Exhibition,  South  Sea,  ziv,  609. 
£xplontion,  xiii,  06,  97, 106,  S65. 
Expodtion,  Paris,  xiv,  841. 
Eye,  the,  xiii,  754. 

Faotory  legislation,  xiv,  689. 
Faidherbe,  L.  L.  C,  sketch,  xiv, 

660. 
Fairbanks,   Horace,   sketch,   xiii, 

688. 
Falkland  Islands,  xiii,  87. 
Famine,  xiv,  141, 426,  672. 
Farmers'    Conventions,  xiii,   460, 

618;  xiv,  9,  807. 
Fassiller,  discovery  at,  xiii,  88. 
Ferrer,  Martha  W.,  sketch,  xiii, 

688. 
Feny-boat,  double  -  ender  •  screw, 

xiii,  801. 
Feyen-Perrin,    FrsnQoU,    sketch, 

xiii,  662. 
Field,  Moses  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
Fjji,  xiii,  67 ;  ^v,  67. 
Finances  of  the    United    States, 

xiu,782. 
Financial  review  of  1888,  xiU,  821 ; 

ofl889,  xiv,  808. 
Findlay,  Ohio,  xiv,  145. 
Fine  arU  in  1888,  xiii,  882 ;   in 

1889,  xiv,  818. 
Fisher,    Charles    Heory,    sketch, 

xiii,  688. 
Fisheries,  xiii,  610, 706, 846 ;  treaty, 

217;  Alaskan,  xiv,  212. 
Fitigerald,  Prot,  his  address,  xiii, 

45. 
Fitehugh,  W.  £.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
Flsg,  Corean,  xiv,  239 ;  new  Unit- 
ed States,  814. 
Fleischer,     Heinrich     Leberecht, 

xiii,  sketch,  662. 
Fleming,  A.  B.,  nominated,  xiii, 

842. 
Fleming,  Francis  P.,  nominated, 

xiii,  841. 
Flint,  Charles  L.,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
Flood,  James  C,  sketch,  xiv,  629. 
Floods,  xiv,  681,  698,  688. 
Floquet  Cabinet,  xiii,  846;   xiv, 

888. 
Florence,  Ala.,  xiv,  146. 
Florida,  xiU,  889 ;  xiv,  824. 
Flower,  W.  H.,  portrait,  xiv,  89. 
Formes,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 
Fort  RUey,  Kan.,  xiv,  161. 
Fort  Wayne,  xiii,  164. 
Fort  Worth,  xiv,  146. 
Foster,  H.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  680. 
Foster,  Joshua,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 
Foster,  Melvin,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 
Fourstt,  Enos,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 
Fowle,  Daniel,  G.,  nominated,  xiii, 

619. 
France,  xiii,  842. 
Francis,  David  B.,  nominated,  xiii, 

666. 


Fraternal  Congress,  xiv,  846. 
Fredericton,  N.  B.,  xiv,  146. 
Free  and  Open  Church  Association, 

xiii,  18. 
Free  Chorch  of  Scotland,  xiii,  704. 
Free- Will  Baptists,  xiv,  67. 
Freexing-mixtore,  xiii,  147. 
Freligh,  Bfartin,  sketch,  xiv,  680. 
French  langusge  in  sdiools,  xiv, 

677. 
Freshets,  xiii,  841. 
Fresno,  Cal.,  xiv,  147. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nicolaus  Karl, 

sketch,  xiii,  864;   his  diary, 

868. 
Friends,  xiii,  868. 
Frieze,  Henry  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  630. 
Fritschel,  G.  L.  W.,  sketch,  xiv, 

680. 
Froude,  James  A.,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 
Fruitlands,  xiii,  11. 
Fuller,  Melville   Weston,   sketch 

and  portrait,  xiii,  869. 
Fullerton,  William,   Jr.,   sketch, 

xiH,  684. 
Fustel,  Kuma,  sketch,  xiv,  660. 

Gadsden,  xiv,  148. 

GalUera,  Duchess  of,  sketch,  xiii, 
662. 

Galton,  Fronds,  experiments,  xiii, 
421. 

Gambling,  bucket-shop,  xiii,  288. 

Gammell,    William,    sketch,  xiv,. 
680. 

Ganglbauer,  Cdestin,  sketch,  xiv,. 
660. 

Garabit  viaduct,  xiii,  810. 

Gardiner,  Frederic,   sketch,   xiv, 
680. 

Gardner,  W.  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 

Gaiileld,  Elixa  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  684. 

Gamett,  Alexander  Telverton  Pey- 
ton, sketch,  xiii,  684. 

Garrison,  G.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  681. 

Gasea,  xiv,  692. 

Gas-holder,  large,  xiii,  808. 

Gas,  natural,  xiii,  440 ;  xiv,  486. 

Gavani,  AUessandro,  sketch,  xiv, 
661. 

Gay,  Edward  J.,  sketch,  xiv,  681. 

Gay,  Sydney,  Howard,  sketch  and 
portrait,  xiii,  684. 

Geffkon  incidont,  the,  xiv,  879. 

General,  bill  reviving  grade  of,  xiii, 
284. 

Genet,  Citixen,  xiii,  268. 

Geographical  Progress  and  Discov- 
ery, ziv,  847. 

Georgia,  xiii,  860. 

German  Evangelical  Synod,  xiv, 
866. 

Germany,  xiii,  862 ;  xiv,  867. 

Gibson,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 

Gibson,  Walter  M.,  aketch,  xiii, 
686. 


GUbert,  Addison,  sketch,  jdii,  686. 

Gilbert,  John  G,  sketch  and  poi^ 
trait,  xiv,  631. 

Gilchrist,  Bobert,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiii,  876. 

Gillespie,  CoL  G.  L.,  xiii,  802. 

Gillmore,  Quincy  Adams,  sketch 
and  portrait,  xiii,  686. 

Girls,  protection  of,  xiv,  229. 

Gleig,  George  Bobert,  sketch,  xiii, 
662. 

Glenwood  Springs,  xiii,  164. 

Glyn,  Miss,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 

Godin,  St  Jean  B.  A.,  sketch,  xiii, 
662. 

Godwin,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Goff,  Nathan,  nominated,  xiii,  842. 

Gold,  xiii,  626 ;  xiv,  109,  166, 170, 
240,  248,  861,  642,  610,  691. 

Gold  Coast,  xiv,  401. 

Golden  rose,  the,  xiii,  716. 

Gold  mining  in  Wales,  xiii,  892. 

Goldsmith,  O.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 

Gondinet,  Edmond,  sketch,  xiii, 
668. 

Gooch,  Sir  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 

Goodell,  David  H.,  nominated,  xiii, 
'694. 

Good,  John,  his  inventions,  xiii, 
260. 

Goeao,  Philip  H.,  sketch,  xui,  668. 

Gould,  George  W.,  nominated,  xiii, 
716. 

Government  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, xiii,  876. 

Gowen,  F.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  682. 

Gndy,  Henry  W.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  682. 

Graham,  C.  K.,  sketch,  xiv,  682. 

Gravitation,  law  of,  60. 

Gray,  Albert  Z.  sketch,  xiv,  682. 

Gray,  Asa,  sketch  and  portrait,  xiii, 
880. 

Gray,  David,  sketch,  xiii,  686. 

Gray,  George  Z.,  sketch,  xiv,  682. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  United 
Kingdom  of,  xiii,  882 ;  xiv,  879. 

Great  Eastern,  history  ofy  xiv,  404. 

Greaves,  James  P.,  xiii,  11. 

Greece,  xiii,  408 ;  xiv,  406. 

Green,  Setb,  sketch  and  portrait, 
XiU,  404. 

Green,  Thomas  C,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 

Greenland,  xiv,  268 ;  explorations 
in,  869. 

Gieey,  Edward,  sketch,  xiii,  686; 

Grefin,  Henriette  A.,  sketch,  xui, 
686. 

Gregory,  F.  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  668. 

Grippe,  la.    See  bryLUXirsA. 

Grivas,  Demetrios,  sketch,  xiv,  661. 

Gross,  Samuel  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 

Guadeloupe,  xiii,  840 ;  xiv,  824. 

Guatemala,  xiii,  406 ;  xiv,  408. 

Guiana,  British,  xiii,  889 ;  xiv,  408 ; 
French,  xiu,  840 ;  xiv,  824. 
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Onilbert,  A.  Y.  F.,  sketoh,  ziv,  661.  Haien,  J.  U.,  sketch,  ziv,  685.  HutoUnsoD,  zlli,  166. 

Gung'l  Josef,  sketch,  ziv,  661.  Heat,  xiv,  698.  Button,  Riofaazd  H.,  qaoted,  xm,7. 

Qunzimg,  Thomas  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  Heckor,  Isaac  Thomas,  sketch  and  Huxley,  T.  H.,  quoted,  xiii,  1, 

688.  portrait,  ziii,  688.  HydrauUc  canal-lift,  xiii,  800 ;  nil- 
Gunning,  William  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  Heilprin,  Biiohael,  sketoh,  xiii,  688.  way,  xiv,  249. 

686.  Helena,  Montana,  xiv,  149.  Hydrographio  Oiftoe,  xiv,  818. 

Guns,  new,  xiii,  792 ;  xiv,  811.  Hellenic  Society,  the,  xiii,  26.  Hydrography  of  the  Atlantic,  xiii, 

Heller,  Stephen,  sketch,  xiii,  668.  58. 

Hager,  Albert  David,  sketch,  xiii,  Henselt,  Adolf,  sketch,  xiv,  662.  Hyksos  monuments,  xiii,  28. 

686.  Herroshoff,  C.  F.,  sketoh,  xiii,  688. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  xiv,  148.  Hervey  Islands,  xiv,  410.  Ibach,  Lawrence  J.,  sketch,  xiii, 

HaU,  Edward,  nominated,  xiii,  609.  Herzegovinia,  xiv,  64.  689. 

Hall,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  688.  Hesse,  Friedrich  Wilbelm,  sketoh,  Icaria,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  26. 

Hall,  Samuel  C,  sketch,  xiv,  661.  xiii,  668.  Iceland,  xiii,  268 ;  xiv,  268. 

Hamburg,  incorporation  of,   xiii,  Hesse,  Prince  Alexander,  sketch,  Idaho,  xiii,  419 ;  xiv,  414. 

872.  xiii,  668.  IdentiAoation  and  description,  per- 

Hamerling,Bobert,  sketch,  xiv, 661.  Hiokok,  Laurens  P.,  sketch,  xiii,  sonal,  xiii,  421. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  sketch,  xiv,  688.  Hlinois,  xiii,  428 ;  xiv,  417. 

688.  Hill,  Daniel  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  685.  Image,  ancient,  discovery  of,  xiv, 

Hamilton,  Peter,  sketch,  xiii,  687.  Hill,  David  B.,  renominated,  xiii,  18. 

Hamilton,  Wiliam  J.,  sketoh,  xiii,  609.  Immigration,   pauper,   xiii,   424; 

687.  Hinckley,  Isaac,  sketoh,  xiii,  688.  xiv,   608 ;   Southern   oonven- 
Hammill,  S.  M.,  sketch,  xiv,  688.  Hirsch,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiv,  685.              tion  on,'  8. 

Hammond,  John,  sketoh,  xiv,  688.  Hitchcock,  Bobert  B.,  sketch,  nii,  India,  xiii,  427 ;  xiv,  420. 

Hanks,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  688.  688.  Indiana,  xiii,  489 ;  xiv,  488. 

Harden,  J.  W.,  nominated,  xiii,  Hittite  inscriptions,  xiii,  82.  Indian  reservations,  xiii,  569 ;  xiv, 

268.  Hoadley,  Silas,  xiii,  11.  775,817. 

Hardenbeigh,  Augustus  A.,  sketch,  Hoaid,  W.  D.,  nominated,  xiii,  847.  Indians,  xiii,  261,  420,  509,  606, 

xiv,  688.  Hobart,  John  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  685.  772. 

Harding,  W.  W.,  sketch,  idv,  634.  Hoflfman,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  689.  Indo-China,  xiv,  844. 

Harkey,  S.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  684.  Hog  Island  dispute,  xiv,  682.  Industries,  manufacturing,  xiv,  818. 

Harkness,  William,   his   address.  Hoisting-shears,  xiii,  806.  Influenza,  epidemics  of,  xiv,  487. 

xiii,  42 ;  astronomical  work,  47,  Holder,  Joseph  B.,  sketch,  xiu,  689.  Inini  river,  xiv,  861. 

49.  Holl,  Frank,  sketch,  xiii,  668.  Insurance  decision,  xiii,  607. 

Harlan  County  disorders,  xiv,  487.  Holland.    See  Nktbxblands.  Insurance  of  workingmen,  xiii,  871. 

Harlem  river  bridge,  xiii,  297.  Holtsendorff,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  662.  International  American  Conference, 

Homey,  W.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  684.  Homestead  law,  the,  xiii,  469.  xiv,  440. 

Harris,  Samuels., sketch, xiii, 687.  Honduras,  xiii,  415 ;  British,  889 ;  International   Congress,  xiii,  87; 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  sketch,  xiii,           xiv,  418.  xiv,  482. 

407 ;  portnut,  frontispiece.  HomeUsville,    incorporated,    xiii,  International  Law,  Institute  of,  xiii, 
Harrison,  Hugh,  nominated,  xiii,           603.  759. 

559.  Hotel  at  Brighton  Beach  moved.  Interstate  oommerdal  law,  xiv,  224. 

Hartranft,  John  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  xiii,  802,  808.  Inundation  in  Honan,  xiii,  157. 

684.  House-boats,  xiii,  416.  Investments,  English,  in    United 

Hasendever,  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  662.  Houston,  Texas,  xiv,  150.  States,  xiv,  448. 

Hassard,  John  B.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  Houzeau,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  668.  Iowa,  xiii,  448;  xiv,  447. 

687.  Hovey,  Alvin  P.,  nominated,  xiii,  Ireland.    See  Gbxat  Britaik,  882. 

Hastings,  xiii,  165.  442.  Iron  and  steel,  xiv,  588. 

Hastings,  Alice,  sketch,  xiii,  687.  Howard,  R.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  662.  Irredenta,  the,  xiv,  469. 

Hatch,  Edward,  sketch,  xiv,  684.  Howard,  Yoiney  £.,  sketch,  xiv,  Irrigation,  xiii,  88,  291,  601 ;  xiv. 
Hatch,  Edwin,  sketch,  xiv,  662.                 685.  451 ;  decision  concerning,  102. 

Hatfield  and  McCoy  feud,  the,  xiii,  Howitt,  Mary,  sketch,  xiii,  664.  Irving,  B.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  689. 

468.  Howland,  Edward  P. ,  his  address,  Ishak  Khan,  Id  A%haristan,  xiii,  6. 

Hawaii,  xiii,  412 ;  xiv,  410.  xiii,  44.  Italian  annexations,  2. 

Hawkes,  8.  J  ,  xiii,  14.  Hubbard,  John  G.    See  ADDnra-  Italy,  xiii,  447 ;  xiv,  466. 

Hawkins,  Samuel  W.,  nominated,  ton.  Ithaca  incorporated,  xui,  608. 

xiii,  768.  Hueffer,  Francis,  sketch,  xiv,  662.  Ivory  nuts,  jdii,  287. 

Hawley,  James  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  Hughes,  J.  S.,  nominated,  xiii, 441.  Iztaocihuati,  ascent  of,  xiii,  550. 

421.  Humphrey,  Lyman  U.,  nominated, 

Hawsers.    See  Cordaox.  xiii,  461.  Jacksonville,  xiii,  165. 

Hayes,  Lucy  W.,  sketch  and  por-  Hungary.    See  Austria-Hokoabt.  Jamaica,  xiii,  889  ;  xiv,  408. 

trait,  xiv,  634.  Hunn,  David  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  639.  Jameson,  M%|or,  xiii,  296. 

Hays,  James  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  687.  Hunt,  Henry  J.,  sketch  and  por-  Japan,  xiii,  452 ;  xiv,  472. 

Hayti,  xui,  418 ;  xiv,  411.  tnut,  xiv,  686.  Jarves,  James  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 

Hazard,  Bowland  G.,  sketch,  xiii.  Hunter,  James  B  ,  sketch,  xiv,  686.  Jaures,  Constant,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 

687.  Hunts ville,  Ala.,  xiv,  151.  Java,  xiii,  589. 
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Jellett,  John  H.,  sketoli,  xiii,  664. 
Janks,  Fnnois  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 
Jennings,  Bttssell,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 
Jerome,  Lawrence  B.,  sketch,  xiii, 

640. 
Jemsalem,  walls  of,  xiii,  81. 
Jesuits*    estates    settlement,   xiii, 

710 ;  xiv,  276,  72S. 
Jews,  xiii,  455 ;  xiv,  476. 
Johannis,    Negus    of    Abyssinia, 

sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Johnson,  J.  C,  nominated,  xiii, 

764. 
Johnson,  Oliver,  sketch,  xiv,  686. 
Johnston,  Alexander,  sketch,  xiv, 

686. 
Johnston,  J.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  686. 
Johnstown  flood,  xiv,  476. 
Johonnot,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  640. 
Jones,  Evan,  nominated,  xiii,  766. 
Jones,  Justin,  sketch,  xiv,  686. 
Jones,  Roger,  sketch  xiv,  686. 
Jones,  W.  Martin,  nominated,  xiii, 

609. 
Joule,  James  P.  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Judd,  David  Wright,  sketch,  xiii, 

641. 
Jnengling,  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  687. 
Junction  City,  Kan.,  xiv,  151. 
Jupiter,  xiii,  54. 
Juste,  Theodore,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Kabyles,  campaign   against,  xiv, 

574. 
Kaohyens,  operations  agidnst,  xiv, 

481. 
Kansas,  xiii,  457 ;  xiv,  482. 
Karennee  expedition,  xiv,  481. 
Kelly,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 
Kelso,  James  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 
Kendiick,  James  Byland,  sketch 

and  portnut,  nv,  687. 
Kennaway,  Sir  John,  xiii,  18. 
Kennedy,    Beigamin   H.,   sketch, 

xiv,  664. 
Kennedy,  Hugh,  sketch,  xiii,  641. 
Kentucky,  xiii,  462;  xiv,  485. 
Key-,  Sir  Astley  C,  sketch,  xiii, 

664. 
Kimball,  £.  E.,  nominated,  xiii, 

566. 
King,  John  H.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
King,  John  Pendleton,  sketch,  xiii, 

642. 
King's  Daughten,  xiii,  464. 
King's  Sons,  the,  xiii,  464. 
Kinney,  Elisabeth  C,  sketch,  xiv, 

687. 
Kissam,  Agnes  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
Kitchener,  Col.,  xiii,  298. 
Knoodt,  F.  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Kraieffiiki,  Andrei,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Krekel,  Arnold,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 

Labiche,  Engine  M.,  sketch,  xiii, 
664. 


Labor  Convention,  xiv,  791. 
Labor  Day,  xiii,  509. 
Labor  statistics,  xiii,  509. 
Labor  troubles,  xiii,  747  ;  xiv,  419, 

471. 
Labor,  United  States  Department 

of,  established,  xiii,  284. 
Labrador,  xiii,  464 ;  map  of,  466. 
Labuan,  xiv,  899. 
Laird,  James,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Lambeth  Conference,  xiii,  16. 
Lambkin,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Lamu  question,  the,  xiv,  882. 
Lamy,  John  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
Landing-atage,  a  novel,  xiv,  292. 
Land-purchase  act,  xiii,  898. 
Lands,  public,  xiii,  466. 
Lane,  Charles,  xiii,  11. 
Lane,  Harvey  B.,  sketch,  xHi,  642. 
Lane,  James  C,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
Langdon,  C.  C,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Langley,  Samuel  P.,  his  address, 

xm,  44. 
Language  question,  the,  xiii,  86. 
Lansa,  Gen.,  xiii,  8. 
Laramie  City,  xiv,  152. 
Lassalle,  Charles,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
Latham,  B.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
League  of  Patriots,  xiv,  885. 
LebcBuf,  Edmond,  sketch  and  poi^ 

trait,  laoiy  472. 
Leolercq,  Matthien,   sketch,  xiv, 

664. 
Leoompte,  S.  D.,  sketch,  xiii,  642. 
Ledoohowski,  M.,  sketch,  idv,  664. 
Lee,  Henry,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Leeward  Islands,  xiv,  408. 
Leo  Xni,  sketch  and  portndt,  xiv, 

488. 
Lepers,  mission  to,  xiv,  250. 
Le  Boy,  W.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Lesqnereux,  Leo,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  498. 
Lester,  George,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Levees,  xiii,  500;  xiv,  512. 
Levi,  Leone,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Levy,  Joseph  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 
Lewald,  Fanny,  sketch,  xiv,  664. 
Lewis,  Edward,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Lewis,  Henry  C,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Lewis,  Joseph  L.,  will  case,  xiii, 

875. 
Lewiston,  Me.,  xiv,  152. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  xiv,  152. 
Liberation  Society,  xiv,  12. 
Lick  Observatory,  xiii,  47,  48,  51. 
Light,  xiv,  694. 
Lightfoot,  John   Barber,   sketch, 

xiv,  664. 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  xiii,  166. 
Lincoln,  Thomas  B.,  sketch,  xUi, 

648. 
Linen,  George,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Lippe,  Adolph,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Liquids,  xiv,  692. 
Litchfield,  B.  B.,  sketch,  ]dv,  688. 


Literature,  American,  in  1888,  xiii, 

478;  in  1889,  xiv,  494. 
Literature,  British,  in  1888,  xiii, 

486;  in  1889,  xiv,  507. 
Literature,  Continental,  in  1888, 

xiii,  490 ;  in  1889,  xiv,  512. 
Lloyd,  David  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  688. 
Lotti  associations,  xiii,  245. 
Loa  viaduct,  xiv,  292. 
Local-government  act,  xiii,  889. 
Local    option.     See    articles    on 

States  of  the  Union. 
Locke,  David  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  xiv,  158. 
Locomotive    engineers,    licenses, 

xiii,  9. 
Logan,  George  W.,  sketch,  xiv, 

688. 
Loomis,  Eliss,  sketch  and  portrait, 

xiv,  688. 
Lord,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 
Loring,  E.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
Lot-vases,  xiii,  26. 
Loughridge,  William,  sketch,  xiv, 

689. 
Louisiana,  xiii,  499  ;  xiv,  518. 
Lowenstein,  Sophie,  sketch,  xiv, 

665. 
Loiier,  Clemenoe  Sophia,  xiii,  501. 
Luoan,  Geoige  C.  B.,  sketch,  xiii, 

664. 
Luis  I,  sketch,  xiv,  665. 
Lnpfon  Bey,  death  of,  xiii,  298; 

sketch,  665. 
Lutherans,  xiii,  502  ;  xiv,  519. 
Luxembuiig,  xiv,  582. 

McAllister,  William    K.,  sketch, 

xiii,  644. 
MoCarter,   Ludlow,   sketch,  xiii, 

644. 
McCosh,  James,  quoted,  xiii,  7. 
McCoy  and  Hatfield  feud,  the,  xiii, 

468. 
McCue,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 
MacDonald,  John  C,  sketch,  xiv, 

665. 
Macedonian  question,  Uie,  xiii,  404, 

768. 
MoElraih,  T.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
MoGiU,  A.  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 
McGlynn,  Edward,  xiU,  20. 
Macbeboeuf,    Joseph    P.,  sketch, 

xiv,  689. 
Mcintosh,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  644. 
McKay,  C.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  689. 
Mackemde,  B.  Slidell,  sketch,  xiv, 

689. 
Maclay,   Mikuloho,    sketch,  xiii, 

665. 
McShane,   John   A.,   nominated, 

xiii,  587. 
McTyelre,  Holland  N.,  sketch,  xiv, 

640. 
Madura,  xiii,  589. 
Biagnetism,  xiv,  702. 
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Magoon,  H.  S/,  sketch,  xW,  640. 
ICabAD,  Asa,  sketch,  ziy,  640. 
Mahdists,  iovaaion  by,  ziv,  1. 
ICahogany  forests,  ziv,  418. 
Mahoney,  P.  P.,  sketch,  ziv,  640. 
Maine,  xiii,  607 ;  ziv,  628. 
Mune,  Sir  Henry  J.  S.,  ziii,  665. 
Mahnesbuiy,  Earl  of,  sketch,  ziv, 

666. 
Mancini,  P.  S.,  sketch,  ziii,  665. 
Mandeville,  John,  death  of,  ziii, 

897. 
Mandolin,  ziv,  526. 
Manganese,  ziv,  541. 
Manitoba,  ziii,  511. 
Mantincia,  ezcavations  at,  nii,  27. 
Marie  of  Bavaria,  sketch,  ziv,  665. 
Marilley,  Bishop,  sketch,  ziv,  666. 
Marine  Conference,  International, 

ziv,  625. 
Maritime  ezhibition,  ziv,  628. 
Markland,  Absalom   H.,   sketch, 

ziii,  646. 
Marriage  reform,  ziii,  488. 
Mars,  ziii,  68. 
Mars,  map  of,  ziii,  618. 
Mars,  recent  studies  of,  ziii,  511. 
Martin,  John  A.,  sketch,  ziv,  640. 
Martinelli,  Toomiaso  M.,  sketch, 

ziii,  665. 
Martinique,  ziii,  840 ;  ziv,  824. 
Martin,  John,  nominated,  ziii,  460. 
Martin,  Marion,  nominated,   ziii, 

766. 
Maryland,  ziii,  515 ;  ziv,  580. 
Massachusetts,  nii,  517 :  ziv,  584. 
Massai,  Cardinal,  sketch,  ziv,  666. 
Maasowah,  Italians  at,  ziii,  8,  4; 

ziv,  8. 
Matabeleland,  ziv,  106. 
Mathews,  Cornelius,  sketch,  ziv, 

640. 
Mathews,  Geoige  A.,  nominated, 

ziii,  268. 
Mathews,  J.  N.,  sketch,  nii,  546. 
Matout,  Louis,  sketch,  nil,  665. 
Matson,  Courdand  C,  nominated, 

ziii,  441. 
Matteson,  0.  B.,  sketch,  ziv,  640. 
Matthews,  Stanley,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, ziv,  640. 
Matthieu,  Henri,  sketch,  ziv,  641. 
Mattoon,  Stephen,  sketch,  ziv,  641. 
Maurau,  James  Eddy,  sketch,  ziii, 

646. 
Mauritius,  ziv,  400. 
Maverick,  Augustas,  sketch,  ziii, 

645. 
May,  Abby  W.,  sketch,  ziii,  645. 
Mayer,  Karl,  sketch,  ziv,  6G6. 
Meade,  Edwin  B.,  sketch,  ziv,  641. 
Meany,  Stephen  Joseph,  ziii,  645. 
Mechanics,  ziv,  691. 
Medals,  astronomical,  ziii,  68. 
Melikotr,  Count  Iiouis,  ziii,  621. 
MoU,  Patrick  H.,  sketch,  ziii,  646. 


Memphis,  colossi,  ziii,  80. 

Mendenhall,  T.  C,  portrait,  ziv,  86. 

Menelek,  proclaimed  negos,  ziv,  1. 

Mercantile  agencies,  ziv,  587. 

Meriden,  ziv,  154. 

Merriam,  William  B.,  nominated, 
ziu,  560. 

Menrick,  Priscilla  Braislin,  sketch, 
ziii,  646. 

Merrick,  W.  M.,  sketch,  ziv,  641. 

Message,  President's,  ziii,  190; 
ziv,  188. 

Metallurgy,  ziii,  528 ;  ziv,  588. 

Meteoric  showers,  ziU,  54. 

Meteorites,  ziii,  54 ;  constitution  of, 
150.  ' 

MetAorology,  ziii,  681 ;  ziv,  646. 

Methodists,  ziii,  689 ;  ziv,  552. 

Mezioo,  ziii,  547 ;  church  work  in, 
709 ;  ziv,  656. 

Meyer,  H.  A.,  sketch,  ziv,  666. 

Michigan,  ziii,  560 ;  ziv,  559. 

Middleton,  J.  C,  sketch,  ziii,  646. 

Middletown  incorporated,  ziii,  608. 

Milan,  King,  divorced,  ziii,  789; 
abdicates,  ziv,  760. 

Miller,  John  L.,  sketch,  ziv,  641. 

Miller,  Warner,  nominated,  ziii, 
609. 

Miller,  William  H.  H.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  ziv,  808. 

MUls  BiU,  the,  ziii,  206. 

Mills,  Bobert,  sketch,  ziii,  646. 

Milns,  WUliam,  sketch,  ziv,  641. 

MUroy,  J.  B.,  nominated,  ziii,  448. 

Mineral'land  convention,  ziii,  669. 

Mining  law,  ziii,  658. 

Minnesota,  ziii,  557 ;  ziv,  561. 

Minor,  W.  T.,  sketch,  ziv,  641. 

Missions,  ziv,  620, 521.  American 
Boaid  of,  ziv,  180;  London 
Society,  ziv,  181 ;  Internation- 
al Conference  of,  ziii,  660.  See 
also  the  articles  on  the  roligioua 
denominations. 

Mississippi,  ziii,  561 ;  ziv,  668. 

Missouri,  zm,  664 ;  ziv,  665. 

Mitchell,  Lucy  M. ,  sketch,  ziii,  646. 

Mitchell,  Maria,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, ziv,  641. 

Mivart,  St  George,  quoted,  ziii,  7. 

Mobile,  ziii,  167. 

Mceris,  I^e,  monuments  at,  ziii, 
29. 

Mohammedans,  ziii,  567. 

Molbeoh,  C.  K.  F.,  sketch,  ziii,  665. 

Monaco,  Prince  of,  sketch,  ziv, 
666. 

Moncton,  ziv,  154. 

Money  market,  the,  xiii,  828. 

Money-orders,  international,  ziv, 
280. 

Mongredien,  Augustus,  sketch, 
ziii,  665. 

Monitor,  the  original,  ziv,  898. 

Monoliths,  perforated,  xiii,  28. 


Monselet,  Charles,  sketch,  ziii,  666. 
Montague,  C.  H.,  sketch,  ziv,  642. 
Montana,  ziii,  668  ;  ziv,  568. 
Montenegro,  ziii,  569 ;  ziv,  672. 
Monl^mery,  ziii,  167. 
Montpelier,  ziii,  168. 
Montreal,  charter  remodeled,  ziv, 

728. 
Monts,  Count,  sketch,  ziv,  666. 
Mcmuments,  preservation  of,  ziii, 

84. 
Moore,  S.  P.,  sketch,  ziv,  642. 
Moravians,  ziii,  670 ;   ziv,    572 ; 

house  of  the  risterhood,  678. 
Morazan,  harbor  of,  xiv,  409. 
Morford,  J.  C,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Morgan,  James,  nominated,  xiii, 

847. 
Morgan,  William  F.,  sketch,  ziii, 

646. 
Moriaon,  J.  C,  sketch,  ziii,  666. 
Monnonism,  xiv,  415,  817. 
Morocco,  ziii,  671 ;  xiv,  674. 
Morris,  Luzon  B.,  nominated,  xiii, 

840. 
Morton,  John  P.,  sketch,  xiv,  642. 
Morton,  Levi  Parsons,  sketch  and 

portndt,  xiii,  576. 
Mosquito  territory,  the,  xiv,  610. 
Mott,  Alexander  B.,  sketcli,  xiv, 

648. 
Moulton,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  646. 
Mound-builders*    works,  xiii,  22, 

28;  ziv,  17. 
Mountain  railway,  ziv,  296. 
Mount-Temple,  William   Francis 

Cowper-Temple,  sketch,  xiii, 

666. 
Mulford,  J.  L.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
Munde,  xiii,  168. 
Murohison  letter,  the,  xiii,  269. 
Murska,  lima  di,  sketch,  xiv,  666. 
Muscular  system,  the,  ziii,  694; 

ziv,  708. 
Musgrave,  Sir   Anthony,  sketch, 

ziu,  666. 
Music,  progress  of,  in  1888,  ziii, 

578 ;  in  1889,  xiv,  676.     > 
MycensB,  tombs  at,  xiii,  87. 
Myers,  Abraham  C,  sketch,  xiv, 

642. 

Nampa,  image  found  at,  xiv,  18. 

Natal,  ziii,  128 ;  ziv,  104. 

Naval  catastrophe  in  Samoa,  ziv, 
768. 

Navy  of  the  United  States,  ziii, 
787  ;  ziv,  806,  809. 

Nazarenes,  ziii,  584. 

Neal,  John  B.,  sketch,  ziv,  642. 

Nebrsska,  ziii,  686  ;  ziv,  579. 

Nebraska  City,  bridge  at,  ziii,  298. 

Nebula  in  Orion,  ziv,  60 ;  in  An- 
dromeda, ziv,  61. 

Needham,  E.  P.,  sketch,  ziv,  648. 

Neilson,  Joseph,  sketch,  ziii,  647. 
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Negos  JohannU,  killed,  ziy,  1. 

Neptune,  xiv,  46. 

NervoiiB  system,  the,  xiii,  689 ;  ziv^ 
708. 

NetherUmdB,  ziii,  687 ;  xiv,  681. 

Nevada,  xiii,  690 ;  xiv,  684. 

New  Britain,  xiv,  164. 

New  Branswiok,  xiii,  698;  xiv, 
686. 

Newbnrgh,  xiv,  166. 

New  Guinea,  xiv,  67. 

New  Hampshire,  xiii,  698 ;  xiv, 
687.  ■ 

New  Hebrides,  the,  xiii,  68. 

New  Jeney,  xiii,  695 ;  xiv,  690. 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  xiii,  699. 

New  Mexico,  xiii,  600 ;  xiv,  694. 

New  Orleans,  xiii,  168. 

New  South  Wales,  xiv,  68. 

New  York  city,  xiii,  610 ;  xiv,  601. 

New  York  State,  nil,  601;  xiv, 
695. 

New  Zealand,  xiv,  608. 

Nicaragua,  xiii,  618  ;  xiv,  609 ;  ca- 
nal, xiu,  614;  xiv,  610. 

Nicholls,  Francis  T.,  nominated, 
xiii,  601. 

Nichols,  J.  B.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Nihilists,  conspiracies  of,  xiv,  758 ; 
expelled  ftx>m  Switxerland,  787. 

Nitric-acid  vapor,  combustion  in, 
xiv,  184. 

Nixon,  John  T.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Noble,  John  W.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, xiv,  8u4. 

Noble,  Samuel,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 

Noire,  Lndwig,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 

Norquay,  John,  sketch,  idv,  667. 

Norris,  A.  Wilson,  sketch,  xiii, 
647. 

North  Carolina,  xiii,  617 ;  xiv,  611. 

North  Dakota,  xiv,  618. 

Norton,  O.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Norway,  xiii,  766 ;  xiv,  785. 

Norwich,  xiv,  155. 

Nova  Scotia,  xiii,  619 ;  xiv,  616. 

Nubar  Pasha,  xiii,  891. 

Nutrition,  xiii,  694 ;  xiv,  707. 

Nutting,  N.  W.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Oakley,  L.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  647. 
Obituaries,    American,   xiii,   681 ; 

xiv,  616;    foreign,  xiii,  659; 

xiv,  654. 
Observatories,  new,  xiii,  48. 
O'Connor,  William  D.,  sketch  and 

portrait,  xiv,  648. 
Ogden,  xiii,  169. 
Ohio,  xiU,  669 ;  xiv,  678. 
Oldahoma,  xiv,  675. 
Olin,  Mile,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 
Oliphant,  Laurence,  sketch,   xiii, 

666. 
Ontario,  Province  of,  xiii,  671 ;  xiv, 

677. 
Operas,  xiii,  578,  579 ;  xiv,  675. 


Oraksai,  Gen.,  xiii,  6. 
Orange  Free  State,  xiv,  108. 
Ordnance,  small-anns.     See   Ri- 

VLIS. 

Oregon,  xiii,  672 ;  xiv,  678. 

Organ,  C.  P.,  nominated,  xiii,  849. 

Otero,  M.  S.,  nominated,  xiii,  601. 

Ouseley,  F.  A.  G.,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 

Oyster  survey,  xiii,  618 ;  industry, 
xiv,  588. 

Padflc  Islanders,  arming  of,  xiii, 
64. 

Paine,  Ira,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Painting.    See  Fins  Axts. 

Palestine  Exploration  Amd,  xiii, 
81. 

Paley,  F.  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Palgrave,  W.  G.,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Palini,  Joseph,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Palmer,  Courtlandt,  aketoh,  xiii, 
648. 

Panama  Canal,  the,  xiii,  177,  854 ; 
xiv,  165,  881. 

Papal  question,  the,  xiv,  469. 

Papal  rescript,  the,  xiii,  894. 

Paphos,  temple  at,  xiii,  87. 

Paraguay,  xiii,  678 ;  xiv,  680 ;  ex- 
ploration in,  xiv,  868. 

Parallax,  stellar,  xiv,  49. 

Paris  Expodtion,  xiv,  680. 

Parker,  Joel,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 

Parker,  Peter,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 

Pariiament  House,  Toronto,  xiv, 
877. 

Pamell  coomiission,  the,  xiv,  895. 

Patents,  xiu,  674. 

Patrick,  M.  B.,  sketch,  xUi,  648. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  xiii,  848. 

Patterson,  T.  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Patti,  Carlotta,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 

Patton,  Alfted  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 

Patton,  William  W.,  sketch,  xiv, 
644. 

Paul,  J.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  559. 

Pauper  immigration,  xiii,  484. 

Peabody,  Elisabeth  P.,  xiii,  11. 

Pea-nut  oU,  xiv,  188. 

Pearson,  John  J.,  sketch,  xiii,  648. 

Peasant  insurrection,  xiii,  781. 

Peatfleld,  James,  sketch,  nv,  644. 

Peculiar  People,  xiii,  676. 

Pedro  II,  sketcii  and  portrait,  xiv, 
684. 

Pellegrini,  Carlo,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 

Pendleton,  Geoige  H.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  xiv,  644. 

Pdne,  Henri  de,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 

Pennsylvania,  nii,  676 ;  xiv,  686. 

PensacolA,  xiv,  155. 

Pensions,  United  States,  xiii,  884, 
778 ;  xiv,  817,  806 ;— Confeder- 
ate, xiu,  618, 748 ;  xiv,  618, 887, 
778. 

Percy,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 

Perkins,  George  L.,  sketch,  xiii, 
648. 


Perry,  Edward  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  644< 
Persia,  xiii,  678 ;  relics  fSrom,  xiv, 

88. 
Peru,  xiii,  679 ;  xiv,  690. 
Peters,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  667. 
Petroleum,  xiii,  680. 
Pettenkofen,  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Pharmacy,  xiii,  687. 
Phelps,  Geoige  May,  sketch,  nii, 

648. 
Phenix  or  Phoenix,  xiv,  156. 
Philadelphia's  new  charter,  xiv, 

689. 
Philippine  Islands,  xiv,  776. 
PliiUppovitch,  Baron,  sketch,  xiv, 

668. 
Phillips,  G.  S.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Phillips,  Isaac,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Phormium  Hemp,  xiii,  848. 
Phosphate,  xiv,  778;  discovered, 

xiv,  886 ;  of  lime,  xiv,  15. 
Photography,   astronomiod,    xiii, 

49 ;  xiv,  48. 
Physios,    progress   of,    in  recent 

years,  xiv,  691. 
Physiology,  xiii,  689,  xiv,  708. 
Pickering,  C.  W.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
lecture  galleries.    See  Foni  Abts. 
neroe,  Bradford,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Pierropont,  H.  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Piersol,  S.  H.,  nominated,  xiii,  841. 
Pike  county  disorden,  xiii,  468. 
PUe,  WUliam  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  644. 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  monuments   to, 

xiv,  888. 
IHlot-chart,  xiii,  59. 
Pinkney,  Howard,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Pishin,  annexation  of,  xiii,  7. 
Planchon,  Jules  £mile,  sketch,  xiii, 

667. 
Planetary  tables,  xiv,  46. 
Plants,  Gaston,  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Plants,  chemistry  of,  xiii,  146. 
Plumfield,  xUi,  11. 
Plunkett,  T.  O.  W.,  sketch,  xiv, 

668. 
PoisoDS,  xiii,  695;  xiv,  710. 
Polaris,  xiii,  57. 

Poliakoli;  Samuel,  sketch,  xiii,  667. 
Political     conventions,    national. 

See  article  Uhited  Statics  in 

vol.  xiii.    See  also  the  articles 

on  Statxs  ow  thx  Uirioir. 
Pope,  John  A.  sketch,  xiv,  668. 
Poppy  oil,  xiii,  145. 
Portal,  Mr.,  his  mission,  xiii,  8,  8. 
Port  Arthur,  xiii,  170. 
Porter,  Elbert  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Porter,  James  sketch,  xiii,  649. 
Porto  Bico,  xiii,  840 ;  xiv,  884. 
Portraits,  ancient,  xiii,  89. 
Ports,  new,  xiU,  857. 
Portugal,  xiii,  696;  xiv,  710;  por- 
traits of  king  and  queen,  xiv, 

711. 
Postal  convention,  xiv,  98. 
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Potocki,  Count,  sketoh,  ziv,  668.  Baymond,  Robert  R.,  sketch,  xiii,  Bobs,  Lawienoe  S.,  renonmiated, 

Potter,  Edward  £. ,  sketch,  xiv,  646.  660.  xiii,  767. 

Potts,  Frederick  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  Reavis,  Logan  U.,  sketch,  xiv,  646.  Rouroania,  ziii,  718 ;  xiv,  749. 

649.  Reciprocity,  discussed,  xiii,   878 ;  Rousseau,  £mile,  sketch,  ziii,  668. 

Poussin,  Nicholas,  xiii,  269.  xiv,  278.  Routledge,  George,  sketch  and  por- 

Powder,  smokeless,  xiv,  748,  748.  Redfleld,  Justus  Starr,  sketch,  xiii,  tnut,  xiii,  722. 

Powell,  D.  Frank,  nominated,  xiii,  660.  Rowan  County  disorders,  xiii,  46S. 

846.  Reed,  Thomas  B.,  sketch  and  por-  Rowe,  Oeoige  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  647. 

Powell,  John  W.,  his  address,  xiii,  trait,  xiv,  724.  Rudolf,  Archduke,  sketch,  xiv,  760. 

44.  Reformed  Churches,  xiii,  711 ;  xiv,  Rumpff,  Karl,  sketch,  xiv,  669. 

Precious  metals,  production  of,  in  726.  Russell,  William  £.,  nominated, 

the  United  States,  xiii,  629.  Register,  Charles  £.,  nominated^  xiii,  680. 

Preece,  Mr.,  his  address,  xiii,  46.  xiii,  866.  Rusk,  Jeremiah   M.,  sketch  and 

Presbyterians,  xiii,  697 ;  xiv,  712.  Registry  laws,  xiv,  826.  portndt,  xiv,  804. 

Presidential  canvass,  the,  xiii,  781.  Reichenbach,  H.  Q.,  sketch,  xiv,  Russia,  xiii,  723;  xiv,  760. 

Presidential  elections,  xiii,  799,  ti  669.  Russo-Atja^han  boundary,  xiii,  7. 

teq,  Reinke,  A.  A.,  sketch,  idv,  646.  Rutland,  Charles  C.  J.  M.,  sketch, 

Price,  Bonamy,  sketch,  xiii,  667.  Relics,  domestic,  xiv,  87.  xiii,  668. 

Prince  Edward  Isknd,  Province  of,  Reno,  Marcus  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  646. 

ziii,  706.  Bepsoid*8    method    of    recording  Sackville- West,  xiii,  869. 

Printing-office,  United  States  Gov-  trsnsitB,  xiii,  47.  Sagallo,  incident,  the,  xiv,  8. 

emmout,  ziii,  880.  Reredos  in  St.  Paul's,  ziv,  12.  Saganeiti,  battle  at,  nii,  4. 

Pijevalaky,  Nichobs  M.,  sketch.  Reservations  of  public  lands,  ziii,  St.  Elias,  Mount,  attempt  to  asoeod, 

ziii,  667.  471.  ziv,  862. 

Proctor,  Redfleld,  sketch  and  por-  Resisting  medium,  ziii,  66.  St.  Lawrence  canals,  ziii,  884. 

tndt,  ziv,  802.  Resinghi,  Lorenzo,  sketch,  ziv,  669.  St.  Louis,  ziv,  667. 

Proctor,  Richard  Anthony,  sketch  Respiration,  ziii,  698 ;  ziv,  706.  St  Maiy's  Falls  canal,  ziv,  764. 

and  portnut,  ziii,  707.  Respiratory  organs,  ziii,  768.  Saletta,  Gen.,  ziii,  8. 

ProhibiUou.     See  the  articles  on  Revenue  reform,  ziii,  194.  Salmon  fishery,  ziii,  678. 

States  of  the  Union.  Rhode  Island,  ziii,  718 ;  ziv,  781.  Salomon  Louis  £.  F.,  sketch,  ziii. 

Projectiles,  ziii,  796.  Rice,  C.  A.  Thomdike,  sketch  and  668. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Society  portrait,  xiv,  646.  Salt  Lake  City,  ziv,  168. 

for,  ziv,  10.  Rioe*  Edmund,  sketch,  ziv,  646.  Saltus,  Francis  S.,  sketch,  ziv,  647. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Chnroh  in  the  Richardson,  John  P. ,  renominated,  Sal^koflf,  Michael,  sketch,  ziv,  669. 

United  States,  xiii,  708;  ziv,  ziU,  748.  Salvador,  ziii,  789;  ziv,  766. 

720.  Riohthofen,  Baron  Ferdinand  von,  Samoa,  ziii,  780 ;  ziv,  818,  766. 

Providence,  ziii,  170.  sketch,  ziii,  668.  Samoa,  with  map,  ziii,  780. 

Prove,  ziv,  167.  Riooid,  PhUippe,  sketch,  ziv,  646.  San  Marmno,  Gen.,  at  Massowafa, 

Public  Unds,  ziii,  466.  Rifles,  military,  ziv,  784.  ziii,  8 ;  relieved,  4. 

Pulsifer,RoyalM.,  sketch,  ziii,  649.  Riker,  James,  sketch,  ziv,  646.  Sands,  Henry  Berton,  sketch  and 

Putnam  statue,  the,  xiii,  840.  Riley,  C.  V.,  his  address,  ziii,  44.  portrait,  ziii,  786. 

Putnam,  William  L.,  nominated,  RUey,  Henry  H.,  sketch,  ziii,  660.  Santa  F^,  zui,  171. 

ziii,  610.  Riots,  labor,  ziii,  747.  Santo  Domingo,  ziii,  786 ;  xiv,  760. 

Pyramids,  £(;yptian,  ziv,  84.  Ritsohl,  Albrecht,  sketch,  ziv,  669.  Santos,  Mazimo,  sketch,  ziv,  669. 

Robinson,  John,  sketch,  ziii,  660.  Saratoga  Springs,  ziii,  178. 

Quebec,  Province  of,  ziii,  710 ;  xiv.  Rock-cut  tombs,  ziii,  87,  81.  Sarawak,  ziv,  899. 

728.  Rockwell,  Julius,  sketch,  ziii,  660.  Sarmiento,  ]>•  F.,  sketch,  ziii,  668. 

Queensland,  colony  of,  ziv,  66.  Rodney,  Cesar,  monument  to,  ziv,  Saturn,  ziii,  68 ;  ziv,  46. 

Quesada,  Marshal,  sketch,  xiv,  668.  266.  Savage,  John,  iketoh  and  portrait, 

Quesneville,  G.  A.,  sketch,  xiv,  669.  Roe,  Edward  Payson,  sketch  and  xiii,  786. 

Questel,  Charles  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  portrait,  xiii,  661.  Sawdust  game,  the,  sdv,  880. 

668.  Rollins,  Edward  H.,  sketch,  xiv,  Soberer,  Edmond,  sketch,  ziv,  669L 

Qmnoy,  111.,  ziii,  170.  647.  Schleyer,  Father,  sketch,  zui,  669. 

.Rollins,  James  S.,  sketch,  ziii,  661.  Schmidt,  H.  I.,  sketch,  ziv,  647. 

Rabbit  pest,  the,  ziii,  61.  Roman  baths,  ziii,  84.  Schmucker,  BcaIc  M.,  sketch,  ziii, 

Rafferty,  Thomas,  sketch,  ziii,  660.  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ziii,  716 ;  661. 

Raft,  lumber,  xiii,  806.  ziv,  747.  Sohofield,  John  McAllister,  sketch 

Ragazzi,  Dr.,  his  mission,  xiii,  8.  Roman  wall,  ziii,  84.  and  portndt,  ziii,  787. 

Railroads  flnoncially  .considered,  Rome,  ziv,  167;  discoveries  in, ziv,  School-books.   See  Tsaobbbs*  Aa- 

ziii,  826.  19.  sooutxoks. 

Railroads,  taxation  of,  xiii,  261.  Rope.    See  Cobdaos.  Schoonmaker, Cornelius  M., sketch, 

Ridn&Il,  ziii,  636 ;  xiv,  646.  Rope-walks,  xiii,  248  <<  m^.   .  ziv,  647. 

Raleigh,  ziii,  171.  Rosa,  Carl  A.  G.,  sketch,  ziv,  669.  Sehwanbuig-Sondershausen, 

Rathbone,  J.  H.,  sketch,  ziv,  646.  Rose,  Sir  John,  sketch,  jiii,  668.  Prince,  sketch,  ziv,  670. 

Rawle,  W.  H:,  sketch,  xiv,  645.  Rosecnns,  Gen.  William  S.,  retire*  Scotland,  Churoh  of,  ziii,  708 ;  xiv, 
Ray,  John,  sketch,  xUi,  660.                     ment  of,  xiv,  228.  718. 
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6«oU,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  647.  Smith,  Williiim  N.  H.,  sketch,  ziv.  Sugar,  ziii,  600 ;  bounties  on,  898 ; 
Scrip,  land,  xiii,  472.                                  648.  convention,  xiv,  896. 

Soalpturas,  early  Christian,  xiii,  81.  Solar  physics,  zill,  56 ;  system  mo*  Sugar  and  wine  exhibition,  xiv,  8S. 

Scythian  king,  tomb  of,  xiii,  84.  tion  in  space,  xiv,  44.  Sulu  Archipelago,  the,  xiii,  748. 

Searle,  Henry  £.,  sketch,  xiv,  670.  Soldiers*  homes,   xiii,   668,  686  ;  Summerside,  xiv,  161. 

Seattle,  xiv,  828.  xiv,  766.  Sunapee  Lake,  xiv,  690. 

SeaweU,  Washington,  sketch   of;  Soldiers'  orphans*  schools,  xiii,  677.  Sun,  the,  xiii,  68. 

xiii,  661.  Sorel,  Canada,  incorporated  aa  a  Sunday  legislation,  xiii,  748. 

Seay,  Gov.  Thomas,  xiii,  8.  city,  xiv,  728.  Sunn  hemp,  xiii,  248. 

Seay,  William  A.,  sketch,  xiii,  662.  Soudan,  fighting  in  the,  xiii,  298 ;  Soigezy,  xiii,  762. 

Second- Advent  Christian  Aasooisp  events  in  the,  xiv,  686.  Surveys  of  public  lands,  xiii,  467. 

tion,  xiv,  4.  Sound,  xiv,  692.  Sverdrup,  John,  xiii,  767. 

Secretion,  xiv,  709.  South  AfHcan  Bepublic,  xiv,  108.  Swamp-land  decision,  xiii,  499. 

Sedalia,  xiv,  168.  South   American    Congress,   xiii,  Swaaland,  xiv,  107. 

Seeley,  Heniy  IL,  nominated,  xiii,  829.  Sweating-sickness,  xiii,  818. 

884.  South  Australia,  colony  of,  xiv,  66.  Sweating-system,  the,  xiii,  891. 

Selkirk  mountains,  map  of,  xiv.  South  Carolina,  xiii,  742 ;  xiv,  771.  Sweden  and  Norway,  xiii,  764 ; 

868.  South  Dakota,  xiv,  778.  xiv,  788. 

Senses,  special,  xiii,  690.  South  Pittsburg,  xiv,  160.  Swedenboigians.    See  New  Jxbv- 

Seoul,  outlneak  in,  xiii,  268.  SovereignB  of  Industry,  xiii,  242.  salbx  Chcboh. 

Servia,  xiii,  788 ;  nv,  760.  Spain,  xi'd,  744 ;  xiv,  776.  SwedUh   quarto  -  mUIennial,  xiu, 

Servian  frontier,  the,  xiii,  114.  Special  legislation,  xiv,  878  d  uq,  606. 

Settle,  Thomas,  sketch,  xiii,  662.  Specie  movement,  xiv,  176.  Sweitzer,  J.  Bowman,  sketch,  xiii, 

Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church,  xiii.  Spectroscopy,  xiii,  66.  664. 

741 ;  xiv,  68.  Spoiford,  R,  S.,  sketch,  xiii,  668.  Swett,  Leonard,  sketch,  xiv,  648. 

Sewall,  Samuel  E.,  sketch,  xiii,  662.  Spokane  Falls,  xiv,  160.  Swinburne,  John,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 

Shan  States,  the,  xiv,  429.  Squier,  Xphraim  G.,  sketch  and  Switzerland,  xiii,  767 ;  xiv,  786. 

Sharp,  Martin,  sketch,  xiv,  670.  portrait,  xiii,  668.  Syrian  inscriptions,  xiv,  28. 

Shepard,  C.  A.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  C48.  Stanley,  Henry  M.,  explorations  in 

Sheridan,  Mary  M.,  sketch,  xiii,  Africa,  xiv,  U*l€t9eq.\  sketch  Taooma,  Wash.,  xiv,  161. 

662.  and  portrait,  777.  Taft,  Koyal  C,  nominated,  xiii, 

Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  death  of,  xiii,  Stanley,  of  Preston,  Lord,  sketch  716. 

662.  and  portrait,  xiii,  276.  Tamberlik,  E.,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 

Sbinar,  king  of,  xiv,  28.  Stars.     See  Astbohokioal  Pboo-  Tanagra,  discoveries  at,  xiii,  27. 

Ship-building,  xiii,  610.  rxss  aitd  Discovxbt.  Tarbox,  I.  N.,  sketch,  xiii,  664. 

Ship  channel  in  Lake  St.  Peter,  States,  admission  of  new,  xiv,  198.  Target,  deflecting,  xiv,  812. 

xiii,  288.  Statuary.    See  Fun  Ann.  Tariff,  Chilian,  xiv,  79, 186 ;  extra, 

Shipman,  V.  J.  nominated,  xiii,  Staunton,  Emily  I.,  sketch,  xiv,  in  Biaal,  82. 

841.  648.  Tasmania,  xiii,  67 ;  xiv,  67. 

Ship  railway,  xiv,  6] 6.  Steamer  lines,  new,  xiii,  86,  106,  Tate,  Bichard,  his  defalcation,  xiii, 
Shoa,  Italian  mission  to,  xiv,  2.                 176,  266,  416,  649,  882.  462. 

Shraveport,  xiv,  169.  Steamships,  new,  xiii,  807 ;  dimen-  Tavemier,  Jules,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 

Shnrtleff,  Stephen  C,  nominated,  slons  of  celebrated  ones,  807.  Tax,  direct,  refboding  of,  xiv,  208. 

xiii,  884.  Steams,  J.  F.,  sketch,  xiv,  648.  Taylor,  Alva  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 

Shnvaloff,  Count,  sketch,  xiv,  670.  Steams,  Silas,  sketch,  xiii,  668.  Taylor,  Frederick,  sketch,  xiv,  670. 

Sibi,  annexation  of,  xiii,  7.  Stcinway,  Theodore,  sketch,  xiv,  Taylor,  Isaac  £.,  sketch^  xiv,  649. 

Sibley,  Hiram,  sketch,  xiii,  663.  648.  Taylor,  Robert  L.,  renominated, 

Sicyon,  excavations  in,  xiii,  26.  Stela  of  Fasstller,  xiii,  88.  xiii,  768. 

Sight,  Bufflngton's,  xiv,  789.  Stevenson,  James,  sketch,  xiii,  668.  Taylor,  W.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 

Sikkim,  war  in,  xiii,  484;    xiv,  Stock  market,  xiii,  828 ;  xiv,  814.  Tchemicheffski,N.  G.,  sketch,  xiv, 

428.  Stone,  J.,  A.  B.,  sketch,  xiu,  664.  670. 

Silk-worm  gut,  xiv,  762.  Storm,  Theodor,  sketch,  xiii,  6b9.  Teachers'  Association,  xiii,  760. 

Silver,   xiii,  627  ;   coinage,    690  ;  Storms,  xiii,  688 ;  xiv,  646.  Tehuantepec  Ship   Railway,  xiii, 

chloride,   160;  xiv,    80,  409,  Stoughton,W.  L., sketch,  xiii,  654.  649. 

418, 642.  Stoyanoff,  Z.,  sketch,  xiv,  670.  Terapel,  William  Ernest,  sketch, 

Simpson,  Edward,  sketch,  xiii,  652.  Straits  settlements,  xiv,  899.  xiv,  671. 

Singleton,  O.  B.,  sketch,  xiv,  648.  Stratton,  John  L.  N.,  sketch,  xiv.  Temperance   Society,    Church   of 
Siout,  tombs  at,  xiii,  81.                            648.  England,  xiii,  14. 

Sioux  City,  xiv,  159 ;  Sioux  reser-  Strikes,  xiv,  877,  890.  Temperature,  xiii,  681 ;  xiv,  646. 

vation,  xiv,  249.  Strikes  in  France,  xiii,  849.  Tennessee,  xiii,  763 ;  xiv,  788. 

Sippara,  temple  at,  xiii,  88.  Strother,  David  Hunter,  sketch  and  Terry,  David  8.,  sketch,  xiv,  649. 

Sisal  hemp,  xiii,  248.  portrait,  xiii,  664.  Terry,  William,  sketch,  xiii,  666. 

Slavery,  xiv,  282.  Sturgis,  S.  D.,  sketch,  xiv,  648.  Terziani,  Eugenic,  sketch,  xiv,  671. 

Sliver,  WUliam  A.,  sketch,  xiii.  Substances, new,  xiii,  189 ;  xiv,  126.  Texas,  xiii,  764 ;  xiv,  790. 

668.  Subways  for  wires,  xiii,  811.  Textile  fiber,  new,  xiii,  268. 

Small-pox,  xiii,  817.  Suez  Canal,  xiii,  289 ;  xiv,  286.  Thaumegas,  ruins  of,  xiv,  28. 


